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PREFACE. 


The  principles  upon  which  the  New  Annual  Re* 
gister  has  been  conducted,  have  been  amply  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  testimony  of  facts  and  experience. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  principles  of  constitutional  liber¬ 
ty,  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  principles 
which  seated  the  house  of  Brunswic  on  the  throne 
of  these  kingdoms.  We  expect  therefore  to  hear  no 
more  of  those  despicable  cavils,  which  the  voice  of  ve¬ 
nal  faction  had  raised  against  us,  and  of  which  this 
notice  will  shortly  be  the  only  memorial. 


Should  it  now  be  objected,  that,  from  having  been 
the  opponents,  we  are  become  the  panegyrists  of  go¬ 
vernment,  we  answer,  that  government  in  its  measures 
has  come  over  to  us,  and  not  we  to  them.  We  have 
never  regarded  men,  but  measures ;  and  if  that  crite- 
rion  be  observed  in  deciding  on  our  merits,  we  defy  the 
most  captious  critic  to  fix  upon  us  a  charge  of  incon¬ 
sistency. 
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sistency.  To  oppose  indiscriminately  every  admini¬ 
stration,  is  faction;  to  censure  what  is  pernicious  to  the 
public,  and  to  applaud  what  is  good  and  constitu- 

i 

tional,  is  patriotism,  The  screaming  bird  that  rails  alike 
at  every  passenger,  is  a  senseless  chatterer;  that  praise  or 
censure  which  is  justly  appropriated,  is  alone  deserving 
of  regard, 

,  j '  '  •  r  ■ 
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As  the  war  has  been  limited  in  its  operations,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  Foreign  department 
of  our  history  is  less  copious  than  it  has  been  on  some 
former  occasions.  Such  circumstances,  however,  as 
required  minuteness  of  detail,  have  not  been  neg¬ 
lected  :  and  in  one  instance  we  trust  we  may  fairly 
challenge  the  approbation  of  our  readers — viz.  the 
care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  are  reported. 

Much  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  our  Register,  in  order  to  render  them  a$ 
interesting  and  entertaining  as  possible, 
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AND  TASTE, 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  CHARLES  II. 

PART  V, 

THE  anecdotes  of  a  civil  war  are  the  history  of  de¬ 
struction  :  in  all  ages  the  mob  have  vented  their 
hatred  to  tyrants  on  the  pomp  of  tyranny;  the  magni¬ 
ficence  which  the  people  once  have  envied,  they  love  to 
demolish;  and,  mistaking  consequences  for  causes,  the  first 
objects  of  their  fury  are  the  palaces  of  their  masters :  if 
religion  is  thrown  into  the  dispute,  the  most  innocent 
acts  are  catalogued  with  sins.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
contests  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  parliament ;  as 
he  had  blended  love  of  the  fine  arts  with  a  lust  of  power, 
scrupulosity  and  ignorance  were  adopted  into  the  creed 
which  comprised  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  By  the  pres- 
byterians,  painting  was  considered  idolatry  ;  monuments 
were  deemed  pride;  and  an  ornamented  cathedral  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  alike  prohibited  by  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bible.  The  restoration  of  royalty  brought  back  the  arts — 
but  not  taste.  Charles  the  Second  had  a  turn  to  mechanics 
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—none  to  the  politer  sciences:  he  had  learnt  drawing  in  his 
youth;  and  there  is  a  view  of  Jersey,  designed  by  him,  yet 
preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Venice.  But  he  was 
too  indolent  even  to  amuse  himself :  he  introduced  the 
fashions  of  the  court  of  trance  without  its  elegance;  he 
had  seen  Louis  XIV.  countenance  Corneille,  Boileau,  and 
Moliere,-who,forming  themselves  on  the  models  of  the  an- 
,  cients,  arrived  at  lasting  excellence.  Charles  found  as  much 
genius  at  home:  but  licentiousness  was  the  style  he  pa¬ 
tronised  ;  and  the  same  indelicacy  which  characterised  his 
poets  maybe  traced  in  the  painters  of  his  time.  The  presby¬ 
ter  i  an  s>-  amongst  whom  were  many  eminent  Christians, 
fell  into  the  contrary  extreme;  and,  witnessing  only  the  ' 
prostitution  of  the  arts,  regarded  taste  itself  as  a  branch 
of  immorality.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
age  produced  few  works  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to 
posterity.  Tet,  in  a  history  of  the  arts,  as  in  all  other 
Histories,,  the  times  of  confusion  and  barbarism  must 
have  their  place,  to  preserve  the  connexion,  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  ebb  and  flow  of  genius  :  nor  is  it  unpleasing  to 
trace  through  what  clouds  the  age  of  Augustus  broke 
forth. 

The  first  person  who  made  any  figure,  and  who  was 
properly  the  remnant  of  a  better  age,  was  Isaac  Fuller 
there  is  no  account  of  his  family  or  himself,  except  that 
he  studied  many  years  in  France  under  Perrier,  who  en-* ' 
graved  the  antique  statues.  Graham  says,  that  he  wanted 
the  regular  improvements  of  travel  to  consider  the  an¬ 
tiques;  and  understood  the  anatomical  part  of  painting 
perhaps  as  well  as  Michael  Angelo,  following  it  so  close 
that  he  was  very  apt  to  make  the  muscles  too  strong 
and  prominent.  But  this  writer  was  not  aware  that  the 
very  fault  of  Fuller  did  not  proceed  from  his  not  having 
seen  the  antiques,  but  from  having  seen  them  too  par¬ 
tially  ;  and  Fuller  was  only  to  be  compared  to  Michael 
Angelo, from  a  similitude  of  faults  arising  from  a  similitude 
of  studies.  Each  caught  the  robust  style  from  ancient 
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statuary,  without  attaining  its  graces.  In  his  historic 
compositions,  Fuller  is  a  wretched  painter  ;  his  colouring 
is  raw  and  unnatural  ;  and  not  compensated  by  dispo¬ 
sition  or  invention.  In  portraits,  his  pencil  is  bold,  strong, 
and  masterly.  Painters  who  excel  in  the  latter,  and  mis¬ 
carry  in  the  former,  want  imagination.  They  succeed 
only  in  what  they  see.  Graham  speaks  of  Fuller  as  ex¬ 
travagant  and  burlesque  in  his  manner:  the  former  is 
more  true  than  the  latter.  In  a  picture  of  Ogleby,  by 
him  (in  which  he  certainly  has  not  debased  his  subject), 
he  has  represented  Ogleby  as  a  moon-struck  bard,  rather 
than  as  a  contemptible  one.  The  composition  has  more  of 
Salvator  than  Brauwer.  His  own  portrait  in  the  gallery 
of  Oxford  is  capricious;  but  touched  with  great  force  and 
character.  At  Wadham-college  is  an  altar-cloth,  painted 
in  a  singular  manner,  of  considerable  merit ;  it  is  just 
brushed  over  for  lights  and  shades,  and  the  colours  melted 
in  with  a  hot  iron. 

He  was  much  employed  to  paint  the  great  taverns  in 
London,  particularly  the  Mitre  in  Fencburch-street, 
where  he  adorned  all  the  sides  of  a  great  room  in  pannels, 
as  was  then  the  fashion  :  the  figures  were  large  as  life. 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  seeing  a  portrait  of  the  king’s  frame- 
maker,  an  old  grey-headed  man,  finely  painted  by  Fuller* 
lamented  that  such  a  genius  should  drown  his  talents  in 
tvine.  Robert  Streater  (who  was  appointed  serjeant 
painter  at  the  Restoration),  excelled  in  perspective  land¬ 
scape,  architecture,  and  still  life  :  he  was  born  in  Covent- 
garden  ;  and  studied  under  De  Mouler.  Sanderson,  a 
good  judge,  and  speaking  of  landscape,  says,  ■“  Of  our 
own  nation,  I  know  of  none  superior  to  Streater,  who 
indeed  is  a  complete  master  therein,  as  also  in  other  arts 
of  etching,  graving,  and  perspective  :  not  a  line  but  is 
true  to  the  rules  of  art  and  symmetry.”  He  painted 
ceilings  at  Whitehall;  Moses  and  Aaron  at  St.  Michael's, 
Cornhill ;  and  all  the  scenes  at  the  old  play-house.  He 
also  excelled  in  painting  hen-and-cbickens,  flowers,  fruit- 
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pieces  ;  which,  without  joining  exuberant  encomiums, 
least  displays  the  universality  of  his  talents.  He  died  in 
1661,  soon  after  having  undergone  an  operation  for  the 
stone.  Charles  the  Second  had  so  much  kindness  tor  him 
as  to  send  for  a  surgeon  from  Paris  to  perform  it. 

;  Francis  Vanzoon  came  early  into  England,  and,  mar¬ 
rying  Streater’s  niece,  succeeded  to  much  ot  his  business. 
Vertue  and  Graham  commend  the  freedom  of  his  pencil, 
but  his  subjects  were  ill-chosen;  he  painted  still  life, 
oranges  and  lemons,  plate,  damask-curtains,  cloths  of  gold, 
and  that  medley  of  familiar  objects  which  strike  the  igno¬ 
rant-vulgar,  and  which  was  then  the  taste  of  the  times. 

Sir  Peter  Lely  was  the  most  capital  painter  of  this 
reign  ;  and  his  works  are  admitted  amongst  the  classics 
of  the  arts.  Fie  was  born  in  Westphalia,  where  his  father, 
a  captain  of  foot,  was  in  garrison.  Fie  received  his  first 
instructions  from  one  De  Grebbes,  and  began  with  land¬ 
scape  and  historic  figures  less  than  life ;  but  coming  to 
England  in  1641,  and  seeing  the  works  ofVandyck,  he 
quitted  his  former  style,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  por¬ 
traits,  in  emulation  of  that  great  man.  His  success  was 
.considerable,  though  not  equal  to  his  ambition:  he  fell 
short  of  his  model  only  in  simplicity.  If  Vandyck’s  por¬ 
traits  are  often  tame  and  spiritless,  at  least  they  are 
natural:  his  laboured, draperies  flow  with  ease,  and  not  a 
fold  but  is  placed  with  propriety.  Lely  supplied  the 
.want  of  his  taste  with  clinquant:  his  nymphs  trail  fringes 
and  embroidery  through  meadows  and  purling  streams. 
Vandyck’s  habits  are  those  of  the  times;  Lely’s  a  sort  of 
fantastic  night-gown,  fastened  with  a  single  pin  : — in  fact, 
Lely  was  the  ladies’  painter ;  and,  whether  the  age  was 
improved  in  beauty  or  in  flattery,  certaih  it  is  that  his 
women  are  much  handsomer  than  those  of  Vandyck. — 
He  caught  the  reigning  character, 
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It  would  be  endless  to  recapitulate  the  works  of  this 
master:  he  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  age,  par^ 
ticularly  by  Waller,  Lovelace,  and  Charles  Cotton.  The 
beauties  of  Windsor  are  the  court  of  Paphos.  In  the 
portraits  of  men  he  seldom  succeeded,  if  we  except  a  fine 
head  of  the  earl  Sandwich;  an  alderman  Leneve  in  his 
habit ;  and  a  portrait  of  Cowley  in  his  youth,  which  has 
an  inimitable  pastoral  simplicity  and  beauty.  He  was 
knighted  by  Charles  the  Second.  He  married  a  beautiful 
English  woman,  always  kept  a  handsome  table,  and 
his  collection  of  pictures  was  magnificent'. 

Lely  was  much  mortified  at  the  rising  merit  of  Kneller. 
Both  had  too  little  variety  in  their  heads.  Kneller  was 
bolder  and  more  careless;  Lely  more  delicate  in  finishing. 
The  latter  showed  -by  application  and  labour  the  height 
of  excellence  to  which  labour  and  application  could  ar¬ 
rive.  Had  Godfrey  painted  less,  and  applied  more,  he 
would  have  been  the  greater  master.  Sir  Peter  Lely  died 
of  an  apoplexy,  as  he  was  drawing  the  duchess  of  So¬ 
merset,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  1680. 

Antonio  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan,  was  a  first-rate  painter 
on  the  subjects  upon  which  he  was  employed.  Without 
much  invention,  and  with  less  taste,  his  exuberant  pencil 
was  ready  at  pouring  out  gods  and  goddesses,  emperors 
and  triumphs,  over  those  public  surfaces  on  which  the  eye 
never  rests  long  enough  to  criticise,  and  where  the  works 
of  a  capital  master  should  never  be  placed,  viz.  ceilings 
and  stair-cases .  The  New  Testament,  or  the  Roman  hi¬ 
story,  cost  him  nothing  but  ultra  marine . 

Charles  the  Second,  wishing  to  revive  the  manufacture 
of  tapestry  at  Mortiake,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  civil  war,  sent  for  Verrio  to  England;  but,  changing 
his  purpose,  consigned  over  Windsor  to  his  pencil.  The 
first  picture  he  drew  for  the  king  was  his  majesty  in  a 
naval  triumph,  now  in  the  public  dining-room  in  the 
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castle.  He  executed  most  of  the  ceilings  there,  one 
whole  side  of  St.  George  Vhall,  and  the  chapel.  Oil 
the  ceiling  of  the  former  he  has  pictured  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  in  the  character  of  Faction,  dispersing  libels ; 
as  in  another  place  he  revenged  a  private  quarrel  with 
the  housekeeper  (Mrs.  Marriot)  by  borrowing  her  ugly 
face  for  one  of  the  furies.  The  king  paid  him  gene¬ 
rously;  gave  him,  besides,  a  place  of  master-gardener,  and 
a  lodging  at  the  end  of  the  park  (now  Carleton  house).  He 
was  expensive,and  kept  a  great  table,  and  often  pressed  his 
majesty  for  money,  with  a  freedom  which  Charles’s  good¬ 
nature  always  indulged.  Once,  at  Hampton-court,  when 
he  had  but  lately  received  1000/ ,  he  found  the  king 
in  such  a  circle  that  he  could  not  approach  ;  upon  which 
he  called  out,  “Sire!  I  desire  the  favour  of  speaking  with 
your  majesty.”— “  Verrio,”  said  the  king,  “what  is  your 
request  ?” — “  Money,  sire  ;  I  am  so  short  of  cash,  that  I 
am  not  able  to  pay  my  workmen;  and  your  majesty  and 
I  have  learnt  by  experience,  that  pedlars  and  painters 
cannot  give  long  credit.”  The  king  smiled,  observing 
he  had  but  lately  ordered  him  1000/.  “  Yes,  sire,  but  that 
was  soon  paid  away  ;  and  I  have  no  gold  left.” — “  At  this 
rate,”  said  Charles,  “  you  would  spend  more  than  I  do 
to  maintain  my  family.” — “True,”  answered  Verrio,  “  but 
does  your  majesty  keep  an  open  table  as  I  do  ?” 

On  the  accession  of  James  II,  Verrio  was  again  em¬ 
ployed  at  Windsor,  in  Wolsey’s  tomb*house,  then  de¬ 
stined  for  a  Romish  chapel.  He  pajnted  the  king  and 
several  of  the  courtiers  in  the  hospital  of  Christ-church. 
The  Revolution  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  religion 
or  principles:  he  quitted  his  place,  and  even  refused  to 
work  for  king  William.  From  that  time  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  lord  Exeter  at  Burleigh,  where  he  painted 
Several  chambers,  which  are  esteemed  amongst  his  best 
works.  He  has  placed  his  own  portrait  in  the  roorr) 
Where  he  represented  the  history  of  Mars  and  Venus  ;  and, 
for  the  Bacchus  bestriding  a  hogshead,  he  has,  according 
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to  his  usual  liberty,  borrowed  the  face  of  a  dean  with 
whom  he  was  at  variance.  By  the  persuasion  of  lord 
Exeter,  he  condescended  at  last  to  serve  king  William, 
and  was  sent  to  Hamp ton-court,  where,  amongst  other 
things,  he  painted  the  great  stair-case  as  ill  as  if  he  had 
spoiled  it  out  of  principle.  ‘  His  eyes  failing  him,  queen 
Anne  gave  him  a  pension  of  200 1.  for  his  life;  but 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  dying  at  Hampton-court  in 
1707. 

*  ' 

Simon  Varelst  was  a  real  ornament  of  the  age  of  Charles, 
and  one  of  the  few  who  have  arrived  at  capital  excellence 
as  a  flower-painter.  He  was  a  Dutchman :  it  is  not  certain 
in  what  year  he  arrived  in  England.  His  works  were 
greatly  admired,  and  his  ^prices  higher  than  had  been 
known  in  this  country.  He  was  patronised  by  the  duke 
,  of  Buckingham,  who  had  too  much  wit  to  be  long  be¬ 
neficent  ;  and  perceiving  the  poor  man  to  be  immoderately 
vain,  he  piqued  him  to  attempt  portraits.  Varelst, 
thinking  nothing  impossible  to  his  pencil,  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  drew  the  duke  himself;  but  crowded  it  so 
much  with  fruits  and  sun-flowers,  that  the  king  (to 
whom  it  was  §hown)  could  not  spy  out  his  grace,  and 
.took  it  only  for  a  flower-piece.  However,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  to  wiser  buffoons  than  Varelst,  he  was  laughed 
at  till  he  was  admired  ;  and  sir  Peter  Lely  himself  became 

the  real  sacrifice  to  the  jest.  He  lost  much  of  his  busi- 
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ness,  and  retired  to  Kew,  while  Varelst  engrossed  the 
fashion,  and  for  one  half-length  was  paid  1  lOL  His 
portraits  were  extremely  laboured,  and  finished  with  the 
same  delicacy  as  his  flowers,  which  he  continued  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  them.  Lord  chancellor  Shaftesbury,  going 
to  sit  to  him,  was  received  by  the  artist  with  his  hat  on; 
u  Don’t  you  know  me  said  the  peer. — “  Yes,”  replied 
the  painter,  “  you  are  my  lord  chancellor;  and  do 
you  know  me?  I  am  Varelst.  The  king  can  make 
tany  man  chancellor,  but  he  can  make  nobody  Varelst.” 
The  chancellor  was  disgusted,  and  sat  to  Greenhill. 
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In  1785  Varelst  was  a  witness  on  the  divorce  between 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Norfolk.  One  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  into  his  family  was  brought  to  set  aside  his  evidence, 
and  deposed  to  his  having  been  mad  and  confined.  Mad 
he  certainly  was  ;  and  his  lunacy  was  self-admiration.  He 
called  himself  the  God  of  Flowers  ;  went  to  Whitehall, 
saying  he  wanted  to  converse  with  the  king  for  three 
hours:  being  repulsed,  he  cried  out,  <c  He  is  king  of 
England — I  of  painting  !— why  should  we  not  converse 
familiarly  ?”  He  showed  an  historic  piece,  boasting  that 
it  contained  the  several  manners  and  excellencies  of 
Raphael,  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Yandyck.  He  was  shut 
up  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  recovered  his  senses 
at  last,  but  not  his  genius  :  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
afforded  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  consequences  of 
vanity. 

Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Killigrew, 
was  born  a  little  before  the  Restoration.  Her  family  were 
remarkable  for  loyalty,  accomplishments,  and  wit:  and 
this  young  lady  promised  to  be  one  of  its  fairest  orna¬ 
ments.  Antony  Wood  says — “  she  was  a  grace  for  beauty, 
and  a  muse  for  wit and  Dryden  has  celebrated  her  ge¬ 
nius  for  painting  and  poetry  in  a  long  ode,  in  which  the 
rich  stream  of  his  numbers  has  hurried  along  with  it  all 
that  his  luxuriant  fancy  produced  in  his  way it  is  an 
harmonious  hyperbole,  composed  of  the  fall  of  Adam, 
Arethusa,  vestal  virgins,  Diana,  Cupid,  Noah’s  ark, 
the  Pleiades,  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and  the  last 
assizes.  Yet  Wood  assures  us  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
which  she  was  not  equal,  if  not  superior.  Her  poems 
were  published  after  her  death,  with  a  print  of  her,  from 
her  portrait,  drawn  by  herself  in  a  much  better  style  than 
her  poetry,  and  evidently  in  the  manner  of  sir  Peter  Lely. 
She  was  maid-of-honour  to  the  duchess  of  York,  and  died 
in  her  25th  year,  of  the  smalhpox,  in  1685. 

William  \  andeville,  the  son  of  Vandeville,  painter  of 
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sea-fights,  was  the  greatest  master  that  has  appeared  in 
this  branch  of  painting.  The  palm  is  not  less  disputed 
with  Raphael  for  history,  than  with  Vandeville  for  that 
most  sublime  element  the  sea,  with  ships  upon  it.  Anni- 
bal  Carracci  and  Mr.  Scott  have  not  surpassed  these  chief¬ 
tains.  W.  Vandeville  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  and 
wanted  no  master  but  his  father  till  the  latter  came  to 
England.  Then,  for  a  short  time,  he  was  placed  wdth 
Simon  De  Vlieger,  an  admired  ship-painter  of  the  age, 
but  whose  name  is  only  preserved  now  by  being  united 
with  that  of  his  pupil.  Young  William  was  soon  de¬ 
manded  by  his  father,  and  favourably  received  by  the 
king,  to  whose  particular  inclination  his  genius  was 
adapted. 

Samuel  Cooper  was  an  admirable  painter,  and  might 
be  called  an  original  genius 3  for  though  he  was  indebted 
for  part  of  his  merit  to  the  works  of  Vandyck,  he  was 
the  first  who  gave  the  strength  and  freedom  of  oil  to 
miniature.  Other  artists  in  this  line  touch  and  re-touch 
with  such  careful  fidelity,  that  you  cannot  help  perceiving 
they  are  nature  in  the  abstract.  Cooper's  pictures  are  so 
bold,  that  they  seem  perfect  nature,  only  of  a  less  stan¬ 
dard.  Magnify  the  former,  they  are  still  diminutively 
conceived :  if  a  glass  could  expand  Cooper’s  to  the  size 
of  Vandyck’s,  they  would  appear  to  have  been  painted  for 
that  proportion.  If  his  portrait  of  Cromwell  could  be  so 
enlarged,  Vandyck  might  appear  less  great  by  the  com¬ 
parison.  To  make  it  fairly,  one  must  not  measure  Van¬ 
dyck  by  his  most  admired  work — cardinal  Bentivoglio  : 
the  quick  finesse  of  eye  in  a  florid  Italian  writer  was  not 
a  subject  equal  to  the  protector  ;  but  the  fair  experiment 
^vould  be  to  balance  Cooper’s  Oliver  and  Vandyck’s  lord 
Strafford  ;  to  trace  the  lineaments  of  equal  ambition, 
equal  intrepidity,  equal  art,  and  equal  presumption ;  and 
to  compare  the  skill  of  the  masters  in  representing  the 
one  exalted  to  the  height  of  his  hopes,  yet  perplexed 
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with  a  command  he  could  scarcely  hold,  did  not  dare  to 
relinquish,  and  yet  dared  to  exert :  the  other,  dashed 
in  his  career,  yet  willing  to  avoid  the  precipice ;  search¬ 
ing  all  the  recesses  of  so  great  a  soul  to  break  his  fall, 
and  yet  ready  to  mount  the  scaffold  with  more  dignity 
than  the  other  ascended  the  throne.  Had  the  artistss 
worked  in  competition,  they  could  not  have  approached 
nearer  to  the  points  of  view  than  in  delineating  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  heroes,  in  which  both  so  eminently  excelled. 

Cooper,  with  all  this  merit,  had  two  defects:  his  skill 
was  confined  to  a  mere  head;  his  drawing  of  the  neck  and 
'  shoulders  was  so  incorrect,  that  it  accounts  for  the  num¬ 
bers  of  his  works  unfinished.  Probably  he  was  sensible 
how  small  a  way  his  talent  extended.  This  poverty  cxt 
plains  another  deficiency — his  want  of  grace  ;  a  signal 
defect  in  a  painter  of  portraits,  yet  how  rarely  possessed  l 
Cooper,  content  like  his  countrymen  with  the  good  sense 
of  Truth,  neglected  to  make  her  engaging.  Grace,  in 
painting,  seems  peculiar  to  Italy.  The  Flemings  and  the 
French  run  into  contrary  extremes :  the  first  never  ap¬ 
proach  the  line;  and,  though  the  latter  do  not  go  beyond 
(for  they  never  arrive  at  it),  they  substitute  false  taste  in 
its  stead: — no  attitude  is  natural,  and  no  form  simple. 
Cooper's  women,  like  those  of  his  model  Vandyck,  are  sel¬ 
dom  very  handsome.  A  noble  author  has  said,  “  it  was 
Lely  alone  who  excused  the  gallantries  of  Charles  II,  and 
painted  an  apology  for  that  voluptuous  court:”  but  surely 
no  eminence  of  talent  can  atone  for  presenting  allure¬ 
ments  to  vice,  no  beauty  afford  plea  for  prostitution  of 
genius. 

The  anecdotes  of  Cooper's  life  are  few :  his  works  jare 
his  history.  He  died  in  London,  1672. 

The  art  of  engraving  travelled  from  Italy  into  Flanders, 
where  Albert  Durer,  considering  the  bad  taste  and 
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country  in  which  he  lived,  carried  it  to  a  great  height. 
It  does  not  appear  when  this  art  first  reached  England  ; 
it  is  a  notorious  blunder  of  Chambers  to  affirm  it  was  first 
brought  over  from  Antwerp,  by  Speed,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  We  had  it  in  some  degree  nearly  as  soon  as 
printing,  the  printers  themselves  using  small  plates  for 
their  devices  and  rebuses.  Caxton’s  Golden  Legend  has 
a  group  of  saints,  and  many  other  cuts,  dispersed  through 
the  body  of  the  Work.  Even  portraits  were  used  in  books; 
yet  there  is  no  trace  of  a  single  print  being  wrought  off 
till  1540.  The  observation  is  trite,  that  gunpowder  was 
discovered  by  a  monk,  and  printing  by  a  soldier  ;  but  it 
is  no  small  honour  to  the  latter  profession  to  have  invented 
mezzotinto.  • 

Few  royal  names  appear  at  the  head  of  discoveries; 
nor  is  this  surprising.  When  necessity  ceases  to  be  a  spring 
of  action,  when  every  want  is  supplied  without  labour, 
and  every  wish  anticipated  without  invention,  the  mind 
becomes  enfeebled  :  its  faculties  are  blunted  ;  it  no  longer 
retains  quickness  to  seize  or  sagacity  to  apply  ;  and  luxury 
is  found  to  be  a  soil  equally  unfavourable  to  industry  and 
to  genius. 

Prince  Rupert,  born  with  the  taste  of  an  uncle  whom 
his  sword  was  not  fortunate  in  defending,  was  fond  of 
those  sciences  which  soften  and  adorn  the  hero,  and 
knew  how  to  mix  them  with  his  private  hours  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  without  dedicating  his  life  to  their  pursuit,  like 
those  who,  wanting  capacity  for  momentous  views,  make 
serious  study  of  what  should  only  be  the  recreative  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  genius.  He  one  morning  observed  the  sen¬ 
tinel  at  a  distance  from  his  post  very  busy  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  his  piece:  asking  what  he  was  about,  the  man 
replied,  that  the  dew  of  the  night  had  made  his  fusil  rusty, 
and  that  he  was  scraping  it.  The  prince,  on  examining, 
was  struck  with  something  like  a  figure  eaten  into  the 
barrel,  with  innumerable  little  holes,  closed  together  like 
-  '  friezed 
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friezed  work  on  gold  and  silver,  part  of  which  the  sol¬ 
dier  had  scraped  away. 

The  prince  concluded  that  some  contrivance  might  be 
found  to  cover  a  brass  plate  with  such  a  grained  ground 
of  fine  pressed  holes  as  would  give  an  impression  all 
black,  and  that  by  scraping  away  proper  parts  the  smooth 
superficies  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  paper  white. 
Communicating  his  idea  to  Vaillant,  a  painter,  whom 
he  maintained,  they  made  several  experiments ;  and  at  last 
invented  a  steel  roller,  with  tools  to  make  teeth  like  a 
file  or  rasp,  with  projecting  points,  which  effectually  pro¬ 
duced  the  black  grounds :  those  being  scraped  away  and 
diminished  at  pleasure,  left  the  gradations  light. 

Thus,  from  so  trifling  an  accident,  Genie  fecond  en  expe¬ 
riences  conceived  mezzotinto. 

Had  the  court  of  the  first  Charles  been  peaceful,  how 
agreeably  would  the  congenial  taste  of  prince  Rupert 
have  flattered  and  confirmed  the  inclination  of  his  uncle  ! 
How  well  would  the  muse  of  arts  have  repaid  the  pa- 
tronage  of  the  monarch,  when  for  his  first  artist  she 
presented  him  with  his  nephew!  and  how  different  a 
figure  did  this  prince  make  in  a  reign  of  dissimilar  com¬ 
plexion  !  The  same  philosophic  warrior  who  could  relax 
himself  into  the  ornament  of  a  refined  court  was  regarded 
as  a  savage  mechanic  in  a  circle  where  courtiers  were 
merely  voluptuous  wits.  But,  to  return  to  the  discovery, 
which  Evelyn  thus  verbosely  describes — tc  it  appears  a  pa¬ 
radox  to  speak  of  a  graving,  without  graver,  point,  or  aqua¬ 
fortis  ;  and  yet  this  is  executed  in  mezzotinto  without 
the  assistance  of  either.  The  very  thing  which  gives  our 
artists  the  greatest  trouble,  and  is  longest  in  finishing  (for 
such  are  the  deepest  shadows  in  plates),  is  here  the  least 
considerable  and  most  expeditious: — on  the  contrary, 
the  lights  here  are  the  most  laborious,  and  yet  effected 
with  the  greatest  facility.  That  a  print  should  so  accu¬ 
rately 
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lately  resemble  and  even  emulate  the  best  drawings,  so 
as  nothing  of  Hugo  da  Carpi  or  any  celebrated  master 
has  exceeded  or  even  approached,  is  the  excellence  of 
this  new  invention. 

But,  curious  as  it  was,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  did  not  produce  all  that  it  promised.  It  has  rather  diver¬ 
sified  prints  than  improved  them  ;  and,  though  John  Smith 
carried  the  new  discovered  art  to  the  greatest  perfection  it 
ever  has  attained,  mezzotintos  still  fall  short  of  fine  en¬ 
gravings. 

William  Faithorne  was  one  of  the  most  capital  en¬ 
gravers  who  has  appeared  in  this  age.  The  number  of 
those  whose  works  deserve  intrinsic  regard,  abstracted 
from  their  scarcity,  or  the  curiosity  of  the  persons  repre¬ 
sented,  is  comparatively  few,  and  soon  enumerated. 
Payne  was  the  first  Englishman  who  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  the  graver  ;  and,  had  his  application  been  equal  to 
his  genius,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  shone  in  the 
first  line  of  his  profession.  But  he  was  idle;  and,  though 
recommended  to  Charles,  died  in  indigence  before  he 
was  forty.  The  family  of  Pass  were  singularly  neat  in 
their  performances.  Hollar  still  surpassed  them,  and  in 
branches  to  which  their  art  did  not  extend.  Eombart 
added  roundness  to  delicacy  ;  and  was  even  a  great  artist, 
if  compared  with  most  of  bis  successors,  of  whom  White 
declined  the  least. 

Savage  maybe  styled  engraver  to  a  race  of  heroes, 
whom  Prior  calls  “  the  unfortunate  brave.”  No  country 
preserves  the  images  and  anecdotes  o(  such  worthies  as 
England.  The  rigour  of  the  law  is  here  a  passport  to 
fame,  from,  the  infringers  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  col¬ 
lectors  on  the  road.  From  Charles  the  First  to  Maclean, 
every  sufferer  becomes  the  idol  of  the  mob  ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  strong  proofs  that  the  characteristic  of  the 
English  nation  is  humanity.  t  \  P;  •.  -:t"  ' 
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Some  of  the  resemblances  preserved  by  Savage  are 
men  who  fell  in  a  better  cause  : — bishop  Latimer,  Sidney,* 
alderman  Cornish,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  sir  Edmonbury 
Godfrey,  sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  and  the  duke  of 

Monmouth. 

Robert  White  was  celebrated  for  his  admirable  success 
in  likenesses— a  merit  which  would  give  value  to  his 
prints,  had  they  not  been  so  well  executed.  No  one  has 
surpassed  him  in  the  multiplicity  of  heads. 

In  sculpture,  Grinlin  Gibbons  was  an  original  genius: 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  man  before  him  who  gave  to  wood 
the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers,  and  chained  toge¬ 
ther  the  various  productions  of  the  elements  with  afree  dis¬ 
order  natural  to  each  species.  Evelyn  recommended  him 
to  Charles,  who,  though  too  indolent  to  search  for  talents, 
and  too  indiscriminate  in  his  bounty  to  confine  it  to 
merit,  was  always  pleased  when  it  was  brought  home  to 
him.  He  assigned  the  artist  a  place  in  the  board  of 
works,  and  employed  him  on  the  ornaments  of  most 
taste  in  his  palaces,  particularly  at  Windsor,  where,  in 
the  chapel,  the  simplicity  of  the  carver’s  foliage  sets  off 
and  atones  for  the  glare  of  Verrio’s  paintings.  Gibbon, 
whose  art  penetrated  all  materials,  carved  that  beautiful 
pedestal  of  marble  at  Windsor,  for  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  king,  in  the  principal  court.  The  fruit,  fish,  and 
implements  of  shipping,  are  all  exquisite.  The  man  and 
horse  may  serve  for  a  sign  to  draw  the  eye  of  the  passenger 
to  the  pedestal.  The  base  of  the  figure  at  Charing-cross 
was  the  work  of  this  artist;— so  wasthe  statue  of  Charles  II,. 
at  the  Royal-exchange.  The  foliage  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul’s  is  .of  his  hand:  and  there  is  at  Burleigh  a  noble 
profusion  of  his  carving,  in  picture-frames,  chimney- 
pieces,  and  the  Last  Supper,  in  alto  relievo,  finely  exe¬ 
cuted.  But  the  most  superb  monument  of  his  skill  is  at 
Pet  worth,  enriched  from  the  ceiling,  between  the  pic¬ 
tures,  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  dead  game,  all  in  the 
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highest  perfection.  Appendant  to  one  is  an  antique  vase, 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  purest,  taste,  and  worthy  the  Gre¬ 
cian  age  of  cameos. 

In  architecture,  though  the  taste  was  bad,  and  corrupted 
by  imitations  of  the  French,  yet,  as  the  age  produced 
St.  Paul’s,  it  may  be  said  to  have  flourished  in  this  reign.. 
An  age — nay,  whole  centuries  often  obtain  a  name  for 
one  capital  work. 

\ 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  placed  here,  as  his  career  was 
opened  under  Charles  :  the  length  of  his  life  ornamented 
the  reign  of  several  princes,  and  disgraced  the  last  of 
them  *. 

A  variety  of  knowledge  proclaims  the  universality,  a 
multiplicity  of  works  the  fertility,  and  St.  Paul’s  church 
the  greatness,  of  sir  Christopher’s  genius  :  the  noblest 
temple,  the  largest  palace,  and  the  most  sumptuous  hos¬ 
pital,  in  such  a  kingdom  as  Britain  f,  are  all  works  of 
the  same  hand.  He  restored  London,  and  recorded  its 
fall  He  was  born  at  London  1632,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  His  mathematical  abilities  unfolded  themselves 
so  early,  that  at  twenty  he  was  elected  professor  of  astro* 
nomy  at  Gresham-college,  and  eight  years  after  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  His  discoveries  in  philosophy  and  mechanics  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  reputation  of  the  new  established  Royal 
Society ;  and  his  skill  in  architecture  had  raised  his  own 
name  so  high,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  Restoration  he 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to'  sir  John  Denham,  whom  he 
succeeded.  Three  years  before,  he  visited  France,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  went  no  further.  The  great  number  of  draw¬ 
ings  he  made  there,  from  their  buildings,  had  but  too  vi~ 

*  At  the  age  of  eighty-six  he  was  removed  from  being  surveyor-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  works  by  George  the  First. 

f  St.  Paul’s,  Hampion-court,  and  Greenwich. 

X  He  built  above  fifty  parish  churches,  and  designed  the  Monument. 
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sible  an  Influence  on  bis  own— but  it  was  so  far  lucky  for 
sir  Christopher  that  Lewis 'the  Fourteenth  had  erected  pa¬ 
laces,  and  no  churches.  St.  Paul’s  escaped,  but  II amp- 
ton-court  was  sacrificed  to  false  taste.  He  died  at  ninety- 
one,  having  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  St.  Paul’s — a 
fabric,  and  an  event,  which  one  cannot  wonder  left  such 
an  impression  of  content  on  his  mind,  that,  being  carried 
to  see  it  once  a  year,  it  seemed  to  recall  a  memory  which 
was  almost  deadened  to  every  other  use.  He  was  buried 
under  his  own  fabric,  with  four  words  that  comprehend 
his  merit  and  his  fame  : — 

Si  quaeras  monumentum,  circumspice  V* 

Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom  where  musical  sounds 
were  allowed  to  be  heard  :  for  that  city  during  a  conside¬ 
rable  time  being  the  royal  residence,  not  only  the  house¬ 
hold  musicians,  but  many  performers  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  cathedrals  of  the  capital,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  flocked  thither  as 
to  a  place  of  safety  and  subsistence.  However,  after 
Charles  1.  was  obliged  to  quit  this  post,  and  had  been 
totally  defeated  at  Naseby,  they  were  necessarily  di¬ 
spersed,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  find  an  asylum 
in  the  house  of  some  secret  friend  to  royalty  and  to 
their  art,  were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  new  em¬ 
ployments. 

Ten  years  of  gloomy  silence  elapsed  before  a  string 
was  suflered  to  vibrate,  or  a  pipe  to  breathe  aloud,  in  the 
kingdom,  as  we  hear  of  no  music-meetings,  clubs,  or 
concerts,  till  1656 ;  when,  by  the  industry  of  Antony 
Wood,  whose  passion  for  the  art  inclined  him  to  regard 
every  thing  connected  with  it  as  worthy  of  a  memorial, 
we  have  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  practical 
music  in  this  university  and  age. 
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The  obligations  of  English  historians  and  biographers 
to  this  diligent  antiquary  are  such,  that  he  merits  an 
honourable  niche  in  every  literary  fabrication  to  which 
he  has  contributed  materials. 

Antony  Wood,  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  dead,  and  whose  labours,  since  his  decease, 
have  so  much  facilitated  the  inquiries  of  the  living,  was 
born  at  Oxford  1632.  In  his  life,  written  by  himself  with 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  he  tells  us,  <f  that  in  1651 
he  began  to  indulge  his  natural  and  insatiable  genius  to 
music.'  He  exercised  his  hand  on  the  violin  ;  and  having 
a  good  ear  to  take  any  tune  at  first  hearing,  he  could 
quickly  draw’  it  out  from  the  violin,  but  not  with  the 
same  strings  that  others  used.  He  wanted  understand¬ 
ing,  friends,  and  money,  to  pick  him  out  a  good  master, 
otherwise  he  might  have  equalled  a  capital  one  on  that 
instrument,  and,  in  singing,  vied  with  any  person  then  in 
•the  university.”  However,  he  procured  a  master,  Charles 
Griffiths,  one  of  the  musicians  belonging  to  Oxford,  whom 
he  then  thought  to  be  a  most  excellent  artist,  though, 
when  he  was  himself  improved,  he  found  that  he  was  not 
so  : — but  he  obtained  at  last  a  proficiency  in  music,  and 
frequented  weekly  meetings  of  musicians,  the  merits  of 
whom  he  details  very  elaborately.  In  another  place  he 
says  “  that  heraldry,  music,  and  painting,  did  so  crowd 
upon  him,  that  he  could  not  avoid  them  ;  and  by  music, 
and  rare  books  in  the  library,  his  life  was  a  perfect 
Elysium ,  having,  besides,  a  generosity  of  mind,  and  a 
hatred  of  all  that  was  servile,  sneaking,  or  advantageous 
for  lucre  sake.”  1 

If  this  minute  biographer  is  sometimes  wanting  in 
taste  and  selection,  to  give  his  records  due  importance,  ’ 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  his  constant  habit  of  making  me¬ 
morandums  of  every  person,  transaction,  and  circum¬ 
stance,  within  his  knowledge,  in  the  uncouth  language 
of  his  early  youth.  This  dialect  alone  renders  his 
writings  frequently  ridiculous,  though  they  contain  such 

1801.  c  infer- 
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•information  as  cannot  be  obtained  any* where  else.-  The 
few  opportunities  he  had  of  knowing  the  gradual  changes 
in  our  colloquial  language  by  conversing  with  men  of  the 
world,  and  being  debarred  the  perusal  of  elegant  books  by 
his  favourite  course  of  reading,  degrade  him  to  a  level  with 
writers  infinitely  his  inferiors  both  in  use  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  Wood  was  perhaps  too  much  an  enthusiast  in 
music  to  speak  of  its  effects  with  critical  and  philoso¬ 
phical  precision  :  however,  without  his  assistance,  the 
state  of  the  art,  as  well  as  the  anecdotes  of  the  professors, 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find. 

The  nation,  tired  of  the  seriousness  approaching  ta 
gloom,  which  marked  the  republic  -with  Cromwell  at  its 
head,  manifested  their  joy  at  the  restoration  of  monarchy  by 
every  possible  demonstration— the  viol  and  the  song  again 
were  heard  in  their  streets,  and  the  scared  musicians 
again  appeared  in  their  cathedrals.  But  many  who  had 
been  degraded,  and  involved  in  the  calamities  of  the  civil 
war  and  the  subversion  .of  the  established  church,  died 
during  the  conflict.  Of  the  gentlemen  of  Charles  Ts 
chapel,  none  appear  to  have  claimed  their  former  sta¬ 
tion  but  Dr,  Wilson,  Christopher  Gibbons,  and  Henry 
Lawes. 

During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  it  was  deemed 
essential  to  true  religion  that  no  organs  should  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  in  churches,  that  cathedral  service  should 
be  totally  abolished*,  and  all  whose  functions  had  been 
to  assist  in  such  profane  vanities  should  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  some  employment  less  offensive  to  the  Lord. 
In  consequence  of  these  tenets,  the  churches  had  been 
stripped  of  their  organs,  libraries  and  repositories  ran¬ 
sacked  for  musical  service-books  of  every  kind,  which 
being  all  considered  alike  superstitious  and  ungodly, 
were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the  utmost  efforts  used 

*  There  are  many  persons  who  still  think  it  did- not  evince  a  bad  lasts 
in  music  to  wish  the  abolition  of  the  cathedral  service. 

for 


f6r  a  total  extirpation and  indeed  with  such  success; 
that  when  the  heads  of  the  church  set  about  re-esta¬ 
blishing  cathedral  music,  it  was  equally  difficult  to  find 
instruments,  books,  performers,  and  singers,  able  to  com¬ 
plete  the  duty.  Organ-builders,  organists,  and  choirmeri, 
having  been  driven  to  seek  new  means  of  subsistence, 
the  former  became  common  carpenters  and  joiners,  and 
those  of  the  latter  who  did  not  enter  the  king's  army 
privately  taught  the  lute,  virginal,  or  such  miserable 
psalmody  as  was  publicly  allowed.  A  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  workmen  for  the  immediate  supply  of  organs 
hot  being  found  in  our  own  country,  it  was  judged  expe¬ 
dient  to  invite  foreign  builders  of  known  abilities  to 
settle  amongst  us;  and  the  premiums  offered  on  this 
occasion  brought  over  the  two  celebrated  workmen 
Smith  and  Harris.  Bernard  Schmidt,  as  the  Germans 
write  his  name,  was  accompanied  by  his  two  nephews 
as  assistants.  To  distinguish  him  from  these,  as  well  as 
to  express  the  reverence  due  to  his  abilities,  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  he  was  called  Father 
Smith. 

An  organ  is  so  operose,  complicated,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  a  piece  of  mechanism,  that  to  render  it  com¬ 
plete  in  tone,  touch,  variety,  and  power  (exclusive  of 
the  external  appearance),  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  human  ingenuity.  Smith  was  so  careful  in  the 
choice  of  his  wood  as  never  to  use  any  that  had  the 
least  knot  or  flaw'  in  it,  and  so  tender  of  his  reputation 
as  never  to  waste  his  time  in  attempting  to  mend  a  bad 
pipe :  if  it  had  any  radical  defect,  he  threw  it  away  and 
made  another.  This  accounts  for  the  equality  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  stops,  as  well  as  the  soundness  of  his  pipes  to 
this  day.  Smith  had  not  been  many  months  here  before 
Harris  arrived  from  France,  with  his  son  Renatus  Harris; 
who  on  the  death  of  his  father  became  a  very  formidable 
rival  to  Smith.  The  contention  between  these  eminent 
artists,  at  the  time  of  erecting  the  admirable  organ  which 
now  stands  in  the  Temple  church,  was  carried  on  with 
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such 'Violence  as  never  happened  before  or  since  on  & 
similar  occasion.  About  the  latter  end  of  Charles  ITs 
reign,  the  master  and  benchers  of  the  Temple,  deter¬ 
mining  to  have  as  complete  an  organ  as  possible  in  their 
church,  received  proposals  from  both  these  eminent  ar¬ 
tists,  backed  by  the  recommendations  of  so  equal  a  num¬ 
ber  of  powerful  friends  and  skilful  organists,  that  they 
were  unable  to  determine  which  to  employ  :  they  there¬ 
fore  told  the  candidates,  that  if  each  would  erect  an  in¬ 
strument  in  the  different  parts  of  the  church,  they  would 
retain  that  which  by  the  greatest  number  of  excel¬ 
lencies  should  be  allowed  to  merit  the  preference. — Smith 
and  Harris  agreeing  to  this  proposal,  in  eight  months, 
each,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  abilities,  had  com¬ 
pleted  an  instrument  for  the  trial.  Dr.  Tudway,  an 
eminent  musician,  performed  on  Smith's  organ ;  and, 
till  the  other  was  heard,  every  one  believed  that  this 
must  be  chosen.  Harris  employed  Lulli,  organist  to 
Catharine,  to  touch  his  organ,  which  brought  it  into 
favour  $  and  thus  they  continued  vying  with  each  other 
for  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  At  length,  Harris  challenged 
Smith  to  make  additional  reed-stops  in  a  given  time:— 
these  were  the  vox  humana,  Cremorne,  and  some  others. 
The  stops,  which  were  newly  invented,  or  at  least  new  to 
English  ears,  afforded  great  delight ;  and  the  imitations 
were  so  exact  on  both  sides,  that  it  was  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  who  had  best  succeeded.  At  last  the  decision 
was  left  to  lord  chief  justice  Jeffries  (afterwards  king 
James's  pliant  chancellor),  and  he  terminated  the  contro¬ 
versy  in  favour  of  Father  Smith so  that  Harris's  organ  was 
taken  away  without  loss  of  reputation,  having  so  long 
pleased  and  puzzled  better  judges  than  Jeffries. 

The  small  stock  of  music  with  which  the  king's  cha¬ 
pel  began  becoming  in  a  few  years  less,  delightful  by 
frequent  repetition,  and  Charles  perceiving  a  genius  for 
composition  in.  some  of  the  young  people  of  the  chapel, 
be  encouraged  them  to  cultivate  it ;  and  many  of  the  first 
set  of  choristers,  even  whilst  children,  composed  services 

which 
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which  are  still  used  in  our  cathedrals.  Dr.  Tudway,  in 
assigning  reasons  for  the  change  of  style  in  the  music  of 
the  chapel-royal,  says,  cc  His  majesty,  who  was  a  brisk 
and  airy  prince,  coming  to  the  crown  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  was  soon  tired  with  the  grave  and  solemn  way  esta¬ 
blished  by  Tallis,  Bird,  and  others,  and  ordered  the  com¬ 
posers  to  add  symphonies,  accompanied  by  violins,  cor¬ 
nets,  and  sackbuts,  with  other  instruments,  to  all  their  an¬ 
thems  and  ritornels.  The  old  masters.  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Gib¬ 
bons,  and  Mr,  Low,  organists  to  his  majesty,  hardly  kne# 
how  to  compose  with  these  new-fangled  ways,  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  their  old  manner;  and  therefore  there  are  only 
some  services  and  full  anthems  to  be  found  of  theirs.  In  five 
years’  time,  some  of  the  brightest  children  in  the  chapel, 
as  Pelham,  Humphrey,  and  John  Blow,  &c.  began  to 
be  masters  of  composition,  so  that  every  month  they  pro¬ 
duced  something  new;  without  which  indeed  they  could 
not  hope  to  please  his  majesty.”  As  French  music  under 
this  reign  was  much  better  known  in  England  than  Ita¬ 
lian,  there  are  in  the  melody  of  Humphrey,  and  that  of 
Purcell,  passages  which  remind  us  of  Lulli,  whom  Charles 
pointed  out  to  his  musicians  as  a  model.  Humphrey  was 
sent  out  by  the  king  to  Paris  to  study  under  him,  and 
was  the  first  of  church  composers  who  had  the  least 
idea  of  musical  pathos. 

Captain  Henry  Cook,  master  of  the  chapel,  had  been 
esteemed  the  first  musician  of  his  time  till  his  scholar 
Humphrey  came  into  notice,  on  whose  celebrity  Cook 
died  of  grief. 

Humphrey  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place,  which  lie 
did  not  long  live  to  enjoy.  He  died  much  regretted,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

John  Blow  was  a  scholar  of  Cook,  His  compositions 
for  the  church  have  immortalised  his  name  amongst  his 
countrymen.  Many  of  his  productions  are  not  inferior 
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to  those  of  Handel,  in  the  grand  style  of  choral  music; 
and  though  it  has  been  objected  to  him,  that  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  violated  rule,  and  that  there  are  crudities  in  his 
counterpoint,  his  uncommon  harmonies  are  so  well  justi¬ 
fied  by  effect,  his  subjects  of  fugue  are  so  bold  and  mas¬ 
terly,  and  his  pathetic  expression  so  strikingly  affecting, 
that  the  best  critic  in  church  music  which  England  can 
boast*  has  left  a  printed  testimony  in  his  favour,  pointing 
out  “  Dr.  Blow’s  talent  of  new  modulation  as  his  peculiar 
excellence.” 


Blow  was  master  to  our  English  Orpheus,  Purcell ; 
and  most  of  his  pupils  were  eminent  in  their  art.  He 
died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  though  he  did 
not  arrive  at  great  longevity,  yet,  by  beginning  his  course 
and  mounting  to  the  summit  of  his  profession  early,  he 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  and  eventful  life. 


Michael  Wise,  another  of  the  three  eminent  church 
composers  that  were  fostered  in  the  chapel-royal  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Restoration,  was  a  scholar  of  Cook  at 
the  time  of  Humphrey  and  Blow;  and  each  of  this 
triumvirate  not  only  surpassed  their  master  in  genius  and 
abilities,  but  all  the  musicians  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
except  Purcell.  These,  however,  prepared  the  way  for 
his  bold  and  original  genius  to  .expand ;  and  several  of 
Jus  wonderful  melodies  and  happy  licenses  appear  to 
have  been  first  suggested  by  these  fellow-students.  Yet 
what  they  had  slightly  touched,  Purcell  treated  with  the 
force  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  whose  abilities  rendered  the 
difficult  easy,  and  gave  to  the  art,  what’would  have  been 
in  less  powerful  hands  distortion,  effect  and  grace. 

Wise  was  a  native  of  Salisbury;  in  which  cathedral  he 
was  organist,  and  afterwards  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel- 
royal.  In  1686  he  was  preferred  to  the  place  of  almoner, 

*  The  late  Dr.  Boyce, 
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md  master  of  the  boys  at  St.  Paul’s.  He  is  said  to  have 
>een  in  great  favour  with  Charles,  who  assigned  him, 
is  king’s  organist  for  the  time,  the  privilege  of  playing 
o  his  majesty  on  the  organ  at  whatever  church  he  was 
)resent.  ' 

The  first  set  of  chapel-boys  having  matured  into  men 
o  eminent  masters  as  Humphrey,  Wise,  and  Blow,  ex* 
:ites  a  curiosity  concerning  their  immediate  successors; 
md  this  second  class  not  only  produced  Dr.  Tudway  and 
}r.  Turner,  who  afterwards  arrived  at  distinguished  ex- 
:ellence,  but  Henry  Purcell,  who,  during  a  short 
ife,  and  in  an  age  almost  barbarous  for  every  species  of 
nusic  but  that  of  the  church,  manifested  more  original 
genius  than  any  musician  in  similar  circumstances  in  any 
)art  of  Europe. 

The  fine  arts  depend  so  much  on  the  encouragement 
)f  the  great,  that  they  have  never  flourished  in  any  king- 
iom  where  its  most  illustrious  inhabitants  were  indifferent 
o  their  charms;  and  the  periods  of  our  own  history  in 
vhich  music  has  been  most  favoured  by  royalty,  are  those 
done  that  entitle  us  to  any  kind  of  share  in  the  honour 
)f  its  cultivation.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  herself  a  per- 
ormer,  and  prevented  music  from  being  driven  out  of 
>ur  cathedrals  by  her  injunctions.  Charles  I.  patronised 
he  little  good  music  that  subsisted  during  his  turbulent 
md  unhappy  reign;  and  Charles  II.  by  his  smiles  and 
ittentions  stimulated  the  natives  ot  his  land  to  make  a 
:onsiderable  progress  in  the  art,  without  the  aid  of  Italy 
>r  Germany:  indeed,  the  passion  of  this  prince  for  every 
hing  that  was  French  changed  the  national  taste;  but 
-mlli  being  in  fashion  at  Paris,  we  reaped  some  advantages 
rom  it. 

Henry  Purcell  is  as  muth  the  pride  of  the  English  in 
nusic,  as  Shakspeare  in  the  drama,  or  Newton  in  philo¬ 
sophy.  He  wa§  bred  up  in  the  king’s  chapel  under  Dr. 
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Blow,  and  at  eighteen  was  appointed  maestro  di  capel 
of  Westminster  abbey.  The  world  is  more  partial  t 
promising  youth  than  to  accomplished  age  and  < 
twenty-four  he  was  advanced  to  one  of  the  three  plact 
'of  organist  at  the  royal  chapel;  where,  as  he  was  abl 
to  have  his  compositions  better  performed  than  any  wher 
else,,  his  fame  was  soon  extended  to  the  remotest  pari 
of  the  kingdom.  From  this  time  his  anthems  wer 
eagerly  procured,  and  heard  with  rapture  wherever  the 
could  be  performed.  Nor  was  he  suffered  long  to  devot 
himself  totally  to  the  church  :  he  was  solicited  to  conr 
pose  for  the  stage  and  the  chamber,  in  both  which  ur 
dertakings  he  was  so  superior  to  all  his  predecessors,  tbs 
his  compositions  seem  to  speak  a  new  language :  yei 
however  different  from  that  to  which  the  public  had  bee 
long  accustomed,  it  was  universally  understood;  and  hi 
songs  comprised  whatever  the  ear  could  wish  or  the  hear 
could  feel. 

The  unlimited  powers  of  his  genius  embraced  ever 
species  of  musical  excellence  with  equal  felicity.  In  th 
church  offices — whether  he  adhered  to  the  elaborate  sty] 
of  his  great  predecessors, or,  following  hisown  imagination 
adopted  the  pathetic  and  expressive,  of  which  he  wa 
himself  a  principal  inventor,  accompanying  the  voca 
parts  with  instruments — he  manifested  equal  abilities 
In  compositions  for  the  theatre,  though  the  effects  of  ai 
orchestra  were  little  known,  yet,  as  he  employed  them— 
giving  to  the  voice  a  melody  more  interesting  and  impas 
sioned  'than  had  been  heard  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  ii 
Italy  itself — he  soon  became  the  darling  of  the  nation 
and  in  chamber  music,  whether  sonatas  for  instruments 
songs,  or  catches,  he  so  far  surpassed  whatever,  had  beer 
produced  or  imported  before,  that  all  other  music  see  met 
instantly  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  Bigoted  admirer: 
of  modern  music  may  call  Purcell’s  taste  barbarous  ;■  yet 
in  spite  of  superior  cultivation,  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fashion — original  genius,  feeling,  and  passion. 
,  „  are: 
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re,  and  ever  will  be,  discoverable  and  eminent  in  his 
porks.  He  possessed,  like  Shakspeare  and  Guido,  the 
nimitable  o f  his  art ;  and  snatched  the  grace  beyond 
:  above  all  who  have  ever  before  or  since  been  famous. 

WaJther,  by  not  having  assigned  to  Purcell  a  niche  in 
is  Musical  Dictionary,  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  his 
xistence ;  but  Purcell  was  so  truly  a  national  composer, 
bat  his  name  was  not  likely  to  be  wafted  to  the  conti- 
ent  j  and  the  narrow  limits' of  his  fame  may  be  ascribed 
ot  only  to  the  paucity  of  his  compositions  for  instru¬ 
ments,  without  which  musical  productions  are  an  unin* 
Eligible  language  to  foreigners,  but  to  his  vocal  com- 
ositions  being  solely  adapted  to  English  words.  We 
bould  have  known  as  little  of  Lulli  as  the  French  and 
talians  do  of  Purcell,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  partiality 
diich  Charles'  acquired  by  his  long  residence  on  the  emi¬ 
nent.  The  first  attempts  at  operas  here,  after  the  Resto- 
ation,  were  either  French,  or  on  the  model  of  those  in 
ivour  at  Versailles ;  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
eneral  melody  of  Lulli  and  Purcell  must  perceive  a 
trong  resemblance.  Purcell,  however,  having  infinitely 
mre  fancy  than  the  frenchified  Tuscan,  his  productions 
fiord  far  greater  pleasure,  to  judges  of  good  music,  than 
an  be  found  in  Carpbert  and  Grabu,  whom  Charles  pa- 
ronised  in ’preference  to  Purcell.  Purcell  has  fortified, 
mgthened,  and  harmonised,  the  true  accents  of  the 
English  language  —  those  notes  of  passion  which  an  in* 
abitant  of  our  island  would  breathe  in  such  situations  as 
is  words  describe,  he  has  enforced  by  the  energy  of 
lodulation,  which  on  the  different  occasions  ds  sweet,  * 
old,  affecting,  and  sublime. 

These  remarks  are  addressed  to  none  but  Englishmen ; 
)r  the  expression  of  words  can  only  be  felt  by  the  natives 
f  any  country,  who  seldom  extend  their  admiration  of 
>reign  vocal  music  further  than  its  effect  on  the  ear:  nor 
as  it  any  advantage  over  instrumental,  excepting  that  of 
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being  executed  by  the  human  voice,  like  Solfeggi .  If  the 
Italians  themselves  did  not  come  over  here  to  give  us  the 
true  expression  of  their  songs,  we  should  never  find  it  out 
by  study  or  practice. 

\ 

It  has  been  unfortunate  for  our  national  taste,  that 
Gibbons,  Humphrey,  and  Purcell,  were  not  favoured  with 
longevity;  as  a  school  might  then  have  been  erected, 
which,  with  these  masters  at  the  head  of  it,  including 
Blow,  would  have  enabled  us  to  proceed  without  foreign 
assistance. 

Purcell  died  at  thirty-seven,  in  the  year  1697.  No 
other  vocal  music  was  celebrated  for  thirty  years  after  his 
death  ;  and  it  then  gave  way  only  to  some  favourite  airs  of 
Handel. 

We  cannot  quit  this  branch  of  the  arts  without  an 
honourable  mention  of  Purcell’s  catches  and  glees;  of 
which  the  humour,  ingenuity,  and  melody,  were  so  con¬ 
genial  to  the  national  taste,  as  to  render  them  the  sole 
productions  in  this  facetious  strain,  which  were  in  general 
use  for  nearly  a  century.  And  though  the  patronage  and 
premiums  bestowed  in  later  times  upon  this  species  of 
composition,  as  well  as  modern  skill  in  performance, 
have  given  birth  to  many  glees  of  a  more  exalted  strain, 
Purcell  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  wit,  contrivance, 
or  effect  of  his  catches. 

A  charter  granted  to  the  musicians  of  the  city  of  West¬ 
minster  by  Charles  I.  had  lain  dormant  from  his  death  till 
the  Restoration  ;  but  immediately  after  that  event  the 
persons-named  in  it  who  were  still  living  determined  to 
rescue  music  from  the  disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  exert  their  authority  for  the  interest  of  its  professors. 
The  king’s  band,  and  other  professors,  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  eminent  in  that  time,  were  enrolled  in  this 
charter  as  the  king’s  musicians ;  “  and  all  such  as  are  and 
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shall  be  musicians  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  succes- 
“  sors,  shall  from  henceforth  for  ever,  by  virtue  of  the 
cc  said  grant,  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  deed, 
<c  fact,  and  name,”  &c.  The  other  powers  granted  by 
this  charter  allowed  the  corporation  from  time  to  time  to 
make  bye-laws,  and  impose  fines  on  such  as  transgressed 
them; which  fines  they  shall  have  for  their  own  use.”— 
In  pursuance  of  these  powers,  the  corporation  hired  a 
room  in  Durham-yard,  in  the  Strand,  within  the  city  of 
Westminster.  Their  first  meeting  was  in  1661  (Nicholas 
Lamine  being  marshal) ;  from  which  day  they  proceeded 
to  make  orders — summoning,  fining,  and  prosecuting  the 
first  professors  cc  who  dared  make  any  benefit  or  advan- 
“  tage  of  music,  in  England  or  Wales,  without  first  taking 
<c  out  a  license  from  their  fraternity.”  Amongst  the  in¬ 
stances  of  the  exercise  of  their  power,  it  was  ordered 
“  that  Lock,  Gibbons,”  and  other  celebrated  masters  in 
their  art,  “  do  come  to  Durham-yard,  and  bring  each  of 

them  ten  pounds,  or  show  cause  to  the  contrary.” 

This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  unmeaning 
and  oppressive  monopolies  with  which  the  Stuarts  had 
long  vexed  the  nation.  Such  a  tyranny  over  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  a  liberal  art,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  would  have 
been  abused  in  whatever  hands  it  had  been  lodged.  The 
college  of  physicians,  which  superintends  the  dispensa¬ 
tions  of  life  and  death,  may  have  its  use  in  preventing  or 
detecting  quackery ;  but  that  the  ministers  of  our  inno¬ 
cent  amusements  should  be  subject  to  any  other  controul 
than  that  which  the  common  law  of  the  realm  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  exercise  over  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the 
state,  is  a  noxious  delegation  of  power,  far  less  likely  to 
benefit  the  public,  or  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  art, 
than  to  enable  artists  to  torment  and  harass  each  other 
from  motives  of  jealousy  and  avarice. 

The  minutes  of  this  corporation  are  extant  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  in  the-  British  Museum ;  by  which  it  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  that  the  meetings  continued  no  longer  than  1679; 
when  the  members  finding  themselves  involved  in  law¬ 
suits,*  and  incapable  of  enforcing  the  power  they  assumed 
and  the  penalties  threatened,  it  was  deemed  most  advis¬ 
able  to  leave  the  artists  and  the  art  to  the  neglect  or  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  public  *.  ,  _  j 

*  Anthony  Wood,  Evelyn,  Vertue,  Graham,  Walpole's  Anecdotes* 
Burney’s  and  Hawkins’s  Histories  of  Music,  Biographia  Britannica, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

dissolution  of  the  Ministry— -Circumstances  which  were  supposed  to  lead  to 
that  Events— General  Character  of  the  late  Admin istrati on— New  Mini¬ 
stry-Meeting  of  the  Imperial  Parliament - . Speech  from  the  Throne— 

debates  on  the  Address-in  the  House  of  Lords— in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons . 

THE  year  1801  was  introduced  suppose,  that  a  disunion  of  senti- 
by  a  circumstance,  to  which  ment  might  exist  among  them- 
perhaps  may  be  ultimately  referred  selves  on  certain  public  measures. 
Other  events,  not  only  interesting  and  particularly  relative  to  a  peace 
to  this  nation,  but  to  the  whole  of  with  the  French  republic.  It  has 
.Europe.  An  administration  which  been  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  de- 
had  lasted  upwards  of  seventeen  sirous  of  peace,  but-  conceived 
years,  which  had  established  itself  himself  not  calculated  for  its  ac- 
in  defiance  of  the  house  of  com-  complishment,  after  the  rancorous 
mons,  had  baffled,  and  at  length  hostility  he  had  manifested  towards 
subdued,  a  most  formidable  oppo-  the  French  nation,  and  even  to- 
sition,  was  suddenly  dissolved ;  wards  the  person  who  now  exer- 
and  on  Friday  the  11th  of  January  cised  the  sovereignty  there.  It 
Mr.  Pitt  gave  in  his  resignation  has  been  said  that  he  began  to  feel 
to  his  majesty,  which  was  imme-  for  the  consequences  ;  and  that 
diately  followed  by  that  of  lord  the  difficulty  of  the  financial  ar« 
Grenville,  earl  Spencer,  the  lord  rangements,  and  particularly  of 
chancellor,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr.  finding  taxes  answerable  to  the 
Windham.  -  expences  of  a  protracted  war,  at 

Of  the  secret  history  of  this  length  appeared  in  a  formidable 
transaction,  little  which  may  Jbe  point  of  view,  and  induced  the 
deemed  authentic  has  yet  tran-  resolution  of  relinquishing  a  seat 
spired.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  which  he  could  no  longer  preserve 
different  parts  which  certain  mem-  with  safety  and  with  honour.  On 
bers  of .  that  administration  have  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  whis~ 
taken,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  pered  that  a  serious  disagreement 
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had  long  subsisted  between  a  great 
personage  and  the  two  most  active 
members  of  the  ministry.  The 
ground  of  the  difference  we  have 
unde  stood  to  be  the  military  ar¬ 
rangements;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
determine  Mr.  Pitt  to  embrace  the 
first  opportunity  of  proving  his 
strength  in  the  cabinet,  and  of 
either  holding  the  reins  with  the 
same  uncontrolled  authority  at 
which  his  father  aspired,  or  of  re¬ 
signing  a  situation  no  longer  com¬ 
patible  with  his  feelings. 

Whatever  of  credit  we  may  at¬ 
tach  to  these  different  reports,  the 
ostensible  ground  of  resignation 
was  the  unfortunate  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  as  it  has 
been  called ;  a  question  which  we 
cannot  but  wish  had  never  been 
agitated.  In  his  ardour  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  projected  union,  Mr. 
ritt,  if  is  snid>  had  engaged  to  the 
Irish  catholics  to  achieve  fpr  them 
their  object,  in  case  the  act  of 
union  should  meet  with  no  opposi¬ 
tion  on  their  parts ;  and  he  toojc 
one  of  the  earliest  opportunities  of 
bringing  it  forward  in  the  cabinet 
council.  Two  parties  viewed  the 
measure  with  abhorrence  and  witji 
dread.  The  English  clergy  feared 
the  increase  of  popery ;  and  the 
Irish  protestants  were  apprehensive 
for  themselves,  shpuld  they  ever 
Iiave  tp  encounter  a  popish  judge 
upon  the  bench,  supported  by  a 
popish  jury,  summoned  by  a  popish 
sheriff.  Through  what  channel 
bis  majesty  was  influenced  to  op¬ 
pose  the  measure,  we  are  ignorant; 
but  it  is  generally  understood  that 
through  his  interference  the  plan 
of  the  minister  was  defeated,  and 
this  was  immediately  followed  by 
his  resignation,  and  that  of  most  of 
his  colleagues. 

Of  the  character  of  this  long  ad¬ 


ministration  an  impartial  judg^ 
ment  will  be  formed  by  posterity. 
The  retainers  of  a  minister  may 
erect  statues,  and  pour  out  the 
grateful  incense  of  adulation  before 
that  idol  which  has  been  the  tute¬ 
lar  deity  of  their  fortunes  ;  but  it  is 
the  page  of  history  which  alone 
will  erect  a  durable  monument, 
and  which  will  consecrate  the 
name  of  a  minister  to  honour  and 
immortality.  To  Mr.  Pitfs  admi¬ 
nistration  the  impartial  historian 
cannot  accord  the  praise  of  politi¬ 
cal  consistency,  of  extended  views, 
of  liberal  principles,  and  an  en¬ 
larged  and  beneficial  system  of 
policy.  Mr.  Pitt  entered  upon  his 
political  career  too  early  m  life, 
and  with  a  degree  of  pppularity 
which  was  calculated  to  intoxicate 
a  young  and  inexperienced  mind. 
Early  involved  in  the  vortex  of 
public  business,  his  talents  wanted 
the  severe  exercise  of  study  to  inv 
prove  and  mature  them.  Hewras  de¬ 
ficient  in  some  of  the  rudimental 
knowdedge  of  a  statesman ;  he  had 
not  contemplated  with  a  nice  at¬ 
tention  those  great  examples  which 
might  have  served  as  a  model  for 
his  conduct  in  times  of  difficulty, 
nor  had  he  accurately  weighed  and 
considered  the  delicate  chain  of 
political  interests  on  which  the 
safety  of  Europe  depends.  Thus 
thrown  prematurely  into  public 
life,  gifted  by  nature  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  talents,  among  the  first  of 
which  we  may  account  a  fluent, 
copious,  and  impressive  eloquence, 
he  yet  was  an  unfinished  politi¬ 
cian.  He  would  have  excelled  as 
an  associate,  though  he  was  per¬ 
haps  unequal  to  the  situation  of  a 
principal ;  he  was  calculated  fpr  an 
admirable  partisan,  (hough  hewa,nt- 
ed  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of 
a  general.  His  measures  therefore 
displayed  the  impetuosity  but  not 
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tire  vigour  of  youth;  they  had  all 
the  stratagem,  but  not  the  judg¬ 
ment,  of  the  experienced  states¬ 
man.  They  were  calculated  to 
excite  admiration  rather  than  to 
ensure  approbation  ;  and,  while 
men  were  astonished  at  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  design,  they  sometimes 
beheld  with  disappointment  a  po¬ 
verty  of  execution.  He  entered 
upon  undertakings  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  without  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation,  and  he  abandoned  them 
because  he  had  not  calculated  upon 
the  difficulties  that  were  to  be  en¬ 
countered.  In  every  thing  his  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  be  distinguished ;  in 
every  thing  he  must  be  a  promi¬ 
nent  character.  Thus  the  states¬ 
man  was  lost  in  the  projector  ;  and 
in  too  eagerly  pursuing  fame, 
he  lost  that  greatness  to  which, 
with  more  sober  counsels,  he  might 
have  attained. 

Yet  the  errors  of  Mr.  Pitt  were 
rather  errors  of  judgment  than  of 
principle.  The  little  and  factious 
calumny  which  would  ascribe  to 
him  a  deliberate  plan  to  over¬ 
throw  the  liberties  of  his  country  is 
to  be  despised.  He  disliked  li¬ 
berty  only  when  it  thwarted  his 
views ;  and  he  sported  occasion¬ 
ally  with  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  only  to  serve  the  little 
purposes  of  party,  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment.  He  is  charged, 
with  equal  injustice  perhaps,  with 
having  extended  the  system  of  par¬ 
liamentary  corruption.  It  does 
not  appear  that  such  a  charge  is  well 
founded  :  on  the  contrary,  theinflu- 
ence  which  he  employed  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  more  open  and 
direct  nature  than  that  which  was 
established  either  by  Walpole  or 
lord  North.  Pie  lavished  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  peerage,  it  is  true, 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  some 
new  offices  were  created.  But  the 
system  of  bribery,  under  the  co¬ 


lour  of  participating  in  the  loan, 
was  laid  aside  ;  nor  does  it  appear, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  pension  list 
was  immoderately  enlarged. 

So  inapplicable  indeed  is  the 
charge  of  pursuing  despotism  on  a 
system,  that  the  great  misfortune  of 
this  administration  was,  that  they 
were  totally  without  any  plan  or  sy¬ 
stem  whatever.  It  was  a  tempori¬ 
sing  makeshift  administration,  which 
pursued  no  measures  whatever 
with  consistency.  Genius,  like 
virtue,  yields  not  to  times,  or  hu¬ 
mours,  or  circumstances,  but  makes 
them  all  ultimately  subservient  to 
its  own  enlarged  and  liberal  sy¬ 
stem  of  policy;  but  Mr.  Pitt’s  ad*- 
ministration  was  best  characterised 
by  a  favourite  phrase  of  his  own, 
existing  circumstances.  His  first  poli¬ 
tical  project  was  a  parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  but  he  discovered  that  existing 
circumstances  would  not  admit  it. 
Pie  undertook  to  extinguish  the  na¬ 
tional  debt;  he  concluded  by  dou¬ 
bling  it.  He  prided  himself  upon  be¬ 
ing  the  minister  of  peace  ;  he  soon 
experienced  an  inordinate  passion 
for  war.  Thus,  one  part  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  a  contradiction  of 
another;  one  system  served  as  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  a  measure  of  the  highest  na¬ 
tional  importance,  which  had  been 
ordered  in  the  afternoon,  has  been 
revoked  the  succeeding  morning. 

The  same  inconsistency  is  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  causes,  or  rather 
excuses,  for  the  late  war.  At  one 
time  it  was  a  war  voluntarily  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  true  spirit  of  antient 
chivalry  “  for  religion,  monarchy, 
and  social  order;”  at  another,  we 
were  forced  into  it  by  the  aggres¬ 
sion  of  pur  adversaries.  At  one 
period  it  was  carried  on  to  pro¬ 
cure  “  indemnity  for  the  past,  and 
security  for  the  future at  an¬ 
other,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
A  3  restoring 
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restoring  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
In  the  negotiation  at  Paris,  the 
sine  qua  non  was  the  restoration  of 
the  Netherlands  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany ;  in  the  answer  to  the 
overture  of  Bonaparte,  it  was  the 
re-establishment  of  monarchy  in 
France.  Contrary  to  the  policy 
Of  all  wise  statesmen,  who  em¬ 
brace  the  moment  of  good  fortune 
to  secure  the  most  advantageous 
terms,  our  ministers  were  haughty 
and  insolent  in  success,  and  ab¬ 
ject  in  ill-fortune  ;  they  negotiated 
only  when  their  allies  were  beaten 
off  the  field. 

The  war,  rashly  provoked,  was 
weakly  conducted.  It  was  the  un¬ 
doubted  policy  of  Great-Britain  to 
have  maintained,  if  possible,  dur¬ 
ing  the  continental  distractions,  a 
dignified  neutrality.  The  longer 
we  could  abstain  from  interfering 
in  the  dispute,  the  longer  oirr 
finances  could  be  preserved  unim¬ 
paired,  the  better  it  must  have 
been  for  the  country  at  large. 
History  would  have  instructed  any 
man  conversant  in  it,  that  a  state  of 
anarchy,  such  as  France  exhibited 
at  the  period  to  which  we  allude, 
could  not  long  endure.  Contend¬ 
ing  factions,  like  the  armed  men  6f 
Cadmus,  must  have  successively 
destroyed  each  other  ;  and  if  our 
interference  could  at  any  time  be 
useful  in  restoring  order,  it  would 
have  been  at  the  time  when  the 
nation  should  be  sick  of  contest,  of 
blood,  and  of  atrocity.  An  exter¬ 
nal  coalition  for  an  indefinite  end, 
an  end  which  most  Frenchmen  con¬ 
cluded  naturally  could  be  only  the 
dismemberment  of  the  country, 
served  internally  to  unite  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  maxim  of  Mazarine, 
illustrated  by  a  vulgar  example*, 
might  have  instructed  modern  po¬ 


liticians  in  the  folly  and  inefficacy 
of  the  undertaking. 

When  great  statesmen  however, 
urged  by  ambition,  or  propelled 
by  circumstances,  undertake  a  pro- 
ject  of  this  nature,  they  have  been 
always  careful  to  calculate  the 
force  of  the  contending  parties. 
This,  the  event  proved,  was  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  present  instance.  If 
unable  by  their  own  powers  to 
subjugate  the  country  so  circum¬ 
stanced,  or  if  even  doubtful  of 
their  force,  they  have  endeavoured 
to  act  in  concert  with  some  of  the 
great  factions,  which  divide  the 
nation  itself.  This  course  of  po¬ 
licy  was  evidently  neglected  ; 
the  coalesced  powers  formed  a 
league  only  with  the  outcasts  of 
the  nation,  a  few  miserable  exiles, 
who  were  neither  respectable  for 
talents  nor  for  character ;  per¬ 
sons  held  in  detestation  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large,  and  formidable  only 
to  the  party  with  whom  they  asso¬ 
ciated.  ✓ 

If  a  war  with  France  was  ine¬ 
vitable,  the  mode  in  which  this  was 
carried  on  was  the  most  injudicious 
that  could  be  devised.  Even  the 
recent  contest  with  America  might 
have  convinced  the  British  minis¬ 
try,  and  their  allies,  how  nugatory 
is  the  attempt  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  interior  of  a  country 
which  is  totally  adverse  to  its  inva¬ 
ders.  In  the  famous  succession  war, 
a  war  only  exceeded  in  absurdity 
by  that  in  which  we  have  been  re-* 
cently  engaged,  the  great  earl  of 
Peterborough  informed  his  employ¬ 
ers,  that  with  the  forces  under  his 
command  he  could  march  through 
Spain  almost  without  opposition, 
but  that  he  was  not  able  to  retain  in 
subjection  a  single  province.  The 
example  of  the  crafty  Catharine 


*  That  of  two  mastiffs,  which  tore  each  other  before  the  common  enemy  of  both  (the 
“bull)  made  its  appearance.  v  - 
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might  have  instructed  our  ministers 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 
She  was  equally  with  ourselves  at 
war  with  France,  yet  she  neither 
expended  a  shilling  nor  lost  a  man. 
From  the  moment  of  the  victory  of 
the  1st  of  June,  Great  Britain  was 
secure  from  the  risk  of  invasion. 
On  our  natural  element  we  were 
without  controul,  we  were  every 
where  victorious.  Where  then 
was  the  policy  of  expending  with 
a  lavish  hand  uncounted  millions 
in  subsidizing  feeble  or  faithless  al- 
lies,  or  in  idle  expeditions,  which 
could  only  end,  as  they  did,  in  dis¬ 
comfiture  and  disgrace  ? 

The  plea  for  engaging  in  the  war 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  sedi¬ 
tious  societies  at  home,  is  almost 
too  puerile  to  deserve  refutation. 
We  have  uniformly  asserted  that 
the  corresponding  society,  and  its 
affiliated  clubs,  were  contemptible 
both  as  to  numbers  and  character. 
The  public  never  sympathized 
either  in  their  projects,  or  the 
means  of  promoting  them :  the 
former  were  too  visionary  and  me¬ 
taphysical  to  engage  the  mass  of  the 
people  ;  the  latter  were,  from  their 
violence  and  absurdity,  calculated 
only  to  produce  disgust.  The  mul¬ 
titudes  who  attended  their  public 
meetings  were  drawn  together  by 
no  other  motive  than  an  idle  curio¬ 
sity;  and  perhaps  the  majority  of 
the  hearers  would  have  been  among 
the  most  active  opponents  of  their 
measures.  It  was  nevertheless 
right  that  these  meetings  should  be 
suppressed  ;  they  were  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  of  a  well  ordered 
community ;  and  this  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  administration  had 
our  approbation :  but  we  could 
never  discover  the  smallest  con¬ 
nexion  between  this  measure  of 
prudence  and  safety,  and  the 
French  war;  and  the  remark  of  the 


republican  minister  Le  Brun,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  lord  Grenville's  representa¬ 
tion  on  this  topic,  appeared  to  us 
unanswerable  : — If  you  have  bad 
citizens  among  you,  have  you  not 
laws  to  punish  them  ?” 

It  has  been  supposed  by  men  of 
considerable  judgment,  that  the 
alarm  manifested  by  ministers  on 
this  occasion  was  the  stratagem  of 
a  deep  policy,  and  not  the  impulse 
of  sentiment.  In  this  opinion  we 
do  not  concur  :  we  believe  them  to 
have  acted  seriously  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  fear ;  but  it  was  a  fear 
unbecoming  Englishmen  and  states¬ 
men.  Whatever  were  their  de¬ 
signs,  the  number  of  the  seditious 
was  grossly  exaggerated.  The 
men  in  buckram  consisted  of  a  few 
idle  schemers  assembled  at  a  pot¬ 
house  ;  and  some  seditious  expres¬ 
sions  chalked  upon  the  walls  excited 
a  dismay  almost  equal  to  the  pro¬ 
phetic  hand-writing  which  pre¬ 
dicted  the  downfal  of  the  empire 
of  Babylon. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ad¬ 
ministration  then  has  been  grossly 
mistaken  by  both  parties.  He  was 
neither  the  knight-errant  of  despo¬ 
tism,  nor  the  cool  and  crafty  poli¬ 
tician.  His  proceedings  were  more 
the  effect  of  impulse  than  of  medita¬ 
tion  ;  and  when,  six  months  before 
the  war,  he  predicted  a  seven  years 
continuance  of  peace,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  he  was  sincere. — On 
another  part  of  his  public  character 
we  shall  perhaps  differ  no  less 
widely  from  our  contemporaries. 
He  is  extolled  as  a  profound  finan¬ 
cier.  The  fact  however  has  been 
rather  asserted  than  proved ;  and 
when  sufficient  proof  shall  be 
brought,  we  trust  we  shall  L  e  found 
open  to  conviction.  If,  as  has 
been  asserted,  of  three  plans  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt 
presented  by  the  late  Dr,  Price,  he 
A  4  made 
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made  choice  of  the  worst,  it  argues  a  form  in  which  it  might  have  been 
little  for  either  his  knowledge  or  his  imposed  without  even  appearing 
judgment  in  that  department.  But  an  enormous  burthen.  A  great  and 
without  entering  into  that  question,  masterly  genius  for  finance  could 
without  wishing  to  depreciate  the  not  surely  have  been  exercised  for 
talents  either  of  Dr.  Price,  or  of  so  long  a  space  of  time  as  seven- 
Mr.  Pitt,  we  have  never  been  able  teen  years,  without  striking  out 
to  consider  either  the  adoption  of  something  of  a  novel  or  extraor- 
the  plan,  or  even  the  invention  dinary  arrangement,  without  some* 
of  it,  as  any  extraordinary  exertion  thing  which  might  be  transmitted 
of  genius.  If  a  certain  portion  of  as  a  model  to  posterity.  Yet  of 
the  public  debt  was  to  be  annually  this  kind  nothing  has  been  attribu- 
extinguished,  in  what  manner  ted  to  Mr.  Pitt;  his  reputation  in 
would  any  person  of  common  sense  this  line  seems  entirely  to  rest  on 
attempt  it  ?  Not  surely  by  paying  the  scheme  for  the  liquidation  of 
off  at  par,  stock  which  was  daily  the  public  debt.  This  was  not  his 
transferred  in  the  public  market,  invention,  but  the  production  of 
and  the  greater  part  of  which  Dr.  Price,  and  when  examined  and 
indeed  had  been  invested,  at  a  analysed  appears  in  itself  no  extra- 
much  lower  rate.  The  plain  and  ordinary  effort  of  invention, 
obvious  method  was  to  take  the  Such  appears  to  us  the  impartial 
stock  at  the  market  price,  and  to  outline  of  the  character  of  this  ad- 
take  it  of  those  creditors  who  were  ministration.  Mr.  Pitt  is  in  truth 
desirous  of  parting  with  it — in  other  neither  to  be  regarded  as  the  saviour 
words,  to  purchase  it  in  the  open  of  his  country  nor  the  enemy  of  its 
market.  Thus  far  for  the  scheme  liberties.  His  administration  will 
on  which  we  believe  his  reputation  be  known  to  posterity  chiefly  by 
as  a  financier  is  chiefly  founded,  its  profusion ;  and  the  mischiefs 
Of  his  plan  for  the  sale  of  the  land-  which  the  nation  has  to  regret  from 
tax  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  it  are  280  millions  added  to  the  na- 
approbation.  Its  only  effect  could  tional  debt;  the  existing  taxes 
be  a  temporary  rise  of  stock,  and  nearly  doubled;  and  the  necessaries 
we  much  question  whether  it  will  of  life  (from  these  causes  and  the  un- 
ever  be  carried  into  complete  exe-  necessary  extension  of  paper  credit) 
cution.  His  first  essay  in  taxation,  raised  to  an  exorbitant  rate, 
which  was  termed  the  commutation  It  was  some  time  before  the  new 
tax,  was  a  palpable  blunder  in  fi-  ministerial  arrangements  were  an- 
nance,  and  answered  no  good  pur-  nounced,  and  probably  some  time 
pose  to  any  part  of  the  nation  ex-  before  they  were  settled.  We  are 
cept  the  India  company.  The  other  unacquainted  by  what  means  the 
taxes  which  from  time  to  time  he  new  ministers  were  recommended 
imposed  evinced  no  genius  for  fi-  to  his  majesty’s  notice  :  report  said, 
nance.  They  consisted  either  in  that  Mr.  Addington  entered  the 
augmentations  of  existing  taxes,  or  royal  closet  as  a  mediator,  and  came 
in  fantastical  forms  of  taxation  which  out  prime  minister.  It  is  however 
have  been  found  either  impolitic  or  more  probable  that  the  king  on  this 
unproductive*.  The  income  tax  occasion  consulted  his  old  and  con- 
might  have  been  much  more  equally  fidential  friend,  the  earl  of  Liver- 
collected  than  it  was ;  nay,  there  is  pool;  and  that  the  integrity,  can- 

*  Such  as  the  taxes  on  watches,  maid-servants,  hair-powder,  armorial  bearings,  See. 
r.  .  -  dour. 
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dour,  industry,  and  conciliating 
manners  of  that  gentleman  distin¬ 
guished  him  as  a  proper  ^man  for 
conducting  the  public  affairs  at  a 
crisis  when  those  qualities  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  most  essential  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  state.  Mr,  Addington’s 
appointment,  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  was  followed  by  the  no¬ 
mination  of  lord  Eldon  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  lord  high  chancellor,  lord 
St.  Vincent  to  that  of  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  lord  Hawkes- 
bury  as  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign,  lord  Pelham  for  the  home 
department,  and  colonel  Yorke  as 
secretary  at  war.  Lord  Eldon 
was  succeeded  by  sir  Richard 
Pepper  Arden,  who  was  created 
lord  Alvanley,  as  chief  justice  of 
the  common  pleas,  and  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dington  by  sir  John  Mitford  as 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons : 
sir  William  Grant  was  made  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  Mr.  Law  and  Mr. 
Percival  attorney  and  solicitor  ge¬ 
nerals.  Before  however  the  new 
ministers  could  regularly  enter  upon 
their  respective  offices,  and  before 
their  appointment  was  announced 
in  the  gazette,  his  majesty  was  seiz¬ 
ed  (in  the  month  of  February) 
with  an  alarming  illness,  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  far  indisposed  as  to  be 
unable  to  transact  public  business 
to  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
March  .  Till  that  period  the  old  mi¬ 
nisters  continued  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government,  with  the  exception 
only  of  lord  St.  Vincent  and  lord 
Hawkesbury,  who  had  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  office  previous  to  his 
majesty’s  indisposition. 

On  the  22d  January  the  imperial 
parliament  was  opened  by  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  lord  chancellor  inform¬ 
ed  the  commons  that  theyshould  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  election  of  a  speaker; 
when  they  made  choice  of  Air.  Ad¬ 


dington,  who  had  not  yet  received 
the  appointment  which  Was  noticed 
above.  The  parliament  after  this 
adjourned  to  the  2d  of  February, 
and  on  that  day  Was  opened  by  his 
majesty  in  person.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  expressed  ffhis 
majesty’s  great  satisfaction  in  being 
now  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advice  of  the  united  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This 
memorable  mra,  distinguished  by  a 
measure  calculated  to  consolidate 
the  strength  of  the  empire,  he  hoped 
would  be  equally  marked  by  that 
'  energy  and  firmness  which  our 
present  situation  so  peculiarly  re¬ 
quired.  The  court  of  Petersburg 
had  treated  our  representations  of 
the  outrages  committed  against 
the  sliips,  property,  and  against: 
Englishmen,  with  the  utmost  dis¬ 
respect  ;  indeed  acts  of  injustice 
and  violence  had  aggravated  the 
first  aggressions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a 
convention  had  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  Petersburg,  Copenhagen, 
and  Stockholm,  the  avowed  object 
of  which  was  to  renew  their  for¬ 
mer  engagements  for  establishing 
a  new  code  of  maritime  law,  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  rights  and 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  this 
country. 

“  The  earliest  measures  had  been 
taken  to  repel  this  confederacy, 
and  to  support  those  principles  es¬ 
sential  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
naval  strength,  in  which  firm  de¬ 
termination  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  vigorous  assistance  of  the  uni  ted 
parliament.” 

The  speech  concluded  with  re¬ 
commending  an  inquiry  into  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  and  pro¬ 
mises  of  terminating  the  present 
contest,  whenever  it  could  be  done 
consistently  with  security  and  ho¬ 
nour. 


In 
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In  the  house  of  lords,  the  duke 
of  Montrose  moved  the  address k 
This  auspicious  union,  he  said,  was 
an  event  which  tended  essentially 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  pro¬ 
sperity  of  both  kingdoms,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Ireland.  It  was  indeed 
of  little  consequence  on  which 
side  the  chief  advantage  lay ;  the 
wealth,  the  strength,  the  popu¬ 
lation,  the  happiness  of  one,  was 
that  of  the  other  ;  this  great  act 
made  them  an  inseparable  people  : 
the  benefits  of  union  had  been  al¬ 
ready  tried  in  the  case  of  Scotland ; 
and -though  each  country  had  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  fruits  of  them,  yet  Scotland 
had  reaped  the  greater  share.  She 
had  incorporated  with  a  kingdom 
of  more  extent  of  dominion,  larger 
capital,  wider  commerce  than  her 
own.  Apprehensions  had  been  en¬ 
tertained  at  that  time,  that  she 
would  suffer  under  the  influence  of 
her  superior  neighbour,  from  the 
majority  of  representatives,  and 
from  other  circumstances ;  but  all 
those  fears  had  been  found  to  be 
chimerical,  since,  from  the  liberality 
of  England  to  Scotland,  she  had  not 
in  any  one  instance  felt  the  inferi¬ 
ority  of  her  numbers  in  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

On  the  contrary,  there  had  been 
a  uniform  and  distinguishing  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  weaker  power  : 
bounties  had  been  granted  for  the 
encouragement  of  fisheries,  com¬ 
munications  by  roads  had  been 
opened  with  the  highlands,  sums 
had  been  appropriated  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture,  the  rents 
of  forfeited  estates  had  been  applied 
to  national  advantage,  money 
had  been  most  beneficially  lent  to 
the  completion  of  great  works,  a 
lower  duty  had  been  laid  on  malt 
in  consequence  of  the  inferiority  of 
Scotland,  and,  much  to  the  honour  of 
England,  the  compact  respecting 


the  proportion  of  land  tax  lo  be 
paid  by  Scotland  had  not  been 
broken;  which  it  might  have  been, 
had  she  continued  to  bear  only  the 
relative  charge  settled  by  the  union. 
All  this  evinced  that  Ireland  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  this 
country  exercising  superior  power 
to  her  detriment,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  every  thing  advanta¬ 
geous  would  be  conceded,  and  a 
vigour  acquired  by  her  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  a  kingdom  of  such  skill 
and  industry  as  Great  Britain.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  its 
natural  resources  and  aptitude  for 
commerce,  could  not  be  truly  as¬ 
certained  until  they  were  developed 
by  England,  and  they  would  now 
receive  such  an  impulse  as  would 
demonstrate  their  value ;  nor  could 
the  most  sanguine  imagination  con¬ 
ceive  the  extent  of  riches  and 
power,  to  which,  under  these  au¬ 
spices,  she  would  speedily  rise. 
His  grace  said,  that  on  this  point 
he  spoke  the  more  confidently  be¬ 
cause  in  him  the  sentiment  was 
hereditary.  His  family  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
union,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
highly  unpopular  in  their  country 
to  do  so  ;  but  they  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  all  cavils  against 
the  measure  die  away,  and  every 
objection  practically  refuted.  They 
had  the  blessings  of  their  country¬ 
men  for  their  conduct,  and  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  people  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  were  long  since  convinced  of 
its  beneficial  tendency.  The  first 
advantage  to  England  would  be  a 
supply  of  grain  from  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  Ireland.  There  were 
immense  tracts  of  land  of  such  a 
mixed  tenure,  as  to  repress  and  im¬ 
pede  tillage;  there  were  extensive 
commons;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  a  bill  of  inclosure  and  al¬ 
lotment,  by  which  they  might  be 
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brought  into  cultivation,  would  be 
a  source  of  future  plenty  to  the 
empire.  The  drainage  of  the  fen 
lands  was  another  source  which  he 
hoped  would  be  opened  by  a  public 
aid,  and  that  surveyors  would  be 
appointed  to  inspect  and  report  to 
parliament  what  could  be  done  in 
this  way.  The  system  of  the  corn 
laws  (he  trusted)  would  be 
ameliorated;  for  though  they  might 
be  right  in  their  principle,  it  was 
a  question  whether  the  price  at 
which  foreign  corn  was  importable 
did  not  discourage  the  British 
farmer  from  growing  it,  and  in¬ 
duce  him  to  turn  more  of  his  land 
into  pasture.  From  this  view  of 
domestic  points,  his  grace  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  examine  our  political  af¬ 
fairs  and  relations  ;  and  here  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  aspect  was  some¬ 
what  dreary :  but  there  was  no 
cause  to  despond.  Britain  was 
strong  in  her  own  energies,  and 
still  more  in  the  justice  of  her  con¬ 
test.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
wish  of  the  French,  and  even  of 
the  chief  consul,  to  procure  the 
blessings  of  peace  ;  but  this  he  did 
not  believe :  the  message  sent  by 
Bonaparte  last  year,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  negotiation,  proved 
that  nothing  was  more  distant  from 
his  heart;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
agents  and  advocates  for  French 
principles  would  not  gain  prose¬ 
lytes  to  their  assertions,  that  the 
chief  consul  was  sincere. 

He  wras  aware  that  the  commu¬ 
nications  made  on  this  subject  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  James’s 
would  be  loudly  spoken  of;  but 
these,  instead  of  tending  to  general 
pacification,  were  for  separate  ne¬ 
gotiations,  when  neither  court  could 
treat,  separately  without  breach  of 
faith.  But  the  French  were  now 
*o  situated,  that  they  might  fairly 
be  brought  to  the  test.  The  events 


of  war  had  so  much  reduced  Au¬ 
stria  as  to  oblige  her  to  treat  sepa¬ 
rately  :  this  power  therefore  no 
longer  being  an  obstacle  with 
Great  Britain,  France  had  an  ample 
opportunity  of  evincing  her  sin¬ 
cerity  :  as  she  was  now  greater 
than  ever,  it  was  more  than  ever 
the  interest  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
to  combine  against  her,  instead  of 
which,  they  had  combined  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  maritime  law  in  pure  ho¬ 
stility  to  England :  if  England 
therefore  did  not  persist  in  main¬ 
taining  it,  her  naval  prowess  was 
at  an  end,  and  her  rank  and  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  scale  of  nations  totally- 
abrogated. 

To  effect  this,  was  one  of  the 
views  of  Russia  :  it  appeared  their 
aim  to  force  this  country  into  a 
war :  the  armed  neutrality  they 
found  would  not  effect  it ;  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  Britain,  who 
were  politically  the  same,  were 
proof  against  this :  the  Russian 
ministers,  by  violating  the  property 
and  treating  the  persons  of  British 
subjects  in  that  country  with  indig¬ 
nity,  sought  to  provoke  hostili¬ 
ties,  and  had  proceeded  to  such 
lengths  as  the  legislature  could  not 
endure  without  incurring  national 
disgrace.  There  was  some  hope 
that  the  monarch  of  Russia  might 
yet  perceive  he  had  been  deluded 
by  his  ministers ;  and  should  he 
feel  disposed  to  make  proper  repa¬ 
ration,  it  would  be  the  best  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  great  mind. 

Impressed  therefore  with  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  Eng¬ 
land  defending  her  incontrover¬ 
tible  rights  as  a  belligerent  power,1 
and  that  in  case  she  did  not  obtain 
justice,  every  man  in  the  kingdom 
would  have  but  one  sentiment, 
and  resolve  to  support  the  councils 
of  his  majesty,  his  grace  moved  an 
address  of  thanks.  -  - 

The 
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The  earl  of  Lucan  seconded  the 
motion,  and  said  that  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  the  duke  had  ex¬ 
patiated  upon  it,  would  more 
powerfully  impress  the  propriety  of 
adopting  it  than  any  thing  which 
he  could  urge. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  lamented  that 
the  course  of  events  had  made  so 
momentous  a  change  in  the  aspect 
of  Europe  :  he  lamented  that  he 
could  not  join  in  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  on  the  union  of  Ireland  ; 
a  subject  on  which  his  sentiments 
were  sufficiently  known :  but,  as  the 
measure  was  past,  he  would  suppress 
them  now,  and  sincerely  wished 
that  the  very  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  duke  might  be  accomplished. 
But  he  could  not  withhold  his  asto¬ 
nishment,  that  on  a  crisis  so  awful, 
when  we  were  about  to  be  plunged 
in  a  new  war,  our  ministers,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  information  to  the 
house,  had  called  upon  them  for  ad¬ 
ditional  confidence  and  additional 
supplies.  It  was  the  duty  of  that 
house  to  pause,  and  to  inquire  why 
we  were  to  go  to  war,  before  it 
pledged  itself  to  support  the  mea¬ 
sure.  An  investigation  ought  to  be 
made  into  the  causes  of  this  dan¬ 
gerous  and  calamitous  predicament. 

He  had  urged  the  house,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  individual 
In  it,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  war  against 
the  French  revolution  had  been 
founded ;  he  had  deeply  felt  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  that  spirit  which  had 
broken  out  in  France,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  to  which  it  led ;  no  one 
had  gone  further  than  himself  in  op¬ 
posing  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of 
the  new  doctrines;  the  nations  of 
Europe  ,had  seen  the  policy  of  re¬ 
instating  the  ancient  family  of  their 
kings  in  France ;  but  he  must  con¬ 
fess  his  hopes  were  now  disappoint¬ 
ed,  and  the  cause  was  a  lost  one. 


The  anarchy  however  had  in  a  great 
degree  subsided;  France  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  monarchy  under  re¬ 
publican  forms,  and  under  a  nev^ 
ruler  :  it  did  not  depend  on  the 
opinion  of  an  individual,  and  he 
feared  it  no  longer  depended  on  the 
power  of  the  nation,  to  withstand 
the  establishment  of  the  new  order 
of  things  :  the  die  was  cast.  But 
it  was  not  consistent  with  the  duty 
which  that  house  owed  to  its  king 
and  country  to  omit  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  causes  of  our  failure, 
when  such  large  and  unlimited 
powers  had  been  entrusted  to  mi¬ 
nisters,  when  all  Europe  was  in 
friendship  with  them,  and-  united 
in  one  common  interest.  Surely  it 
was  a  matter  of  importance  to  in¬ 
quire  by  what  means,  instead  of 
accomplishing  this  great  object* 
they  had  plunged  us  into  a  contest 
with  our  own  allies.  The  war,  as  far 
as  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  con¬ 
cerned,  was  intirely  of  our  own 
seeking ;  we  had  it  in  our  power 
to  suspend  the  discussion  of  the 
neutral  code,  and  by  entering  into 
a  subject  leading  to  litigation  we 
had  consolidated  the  powers  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  with  that  of 
Ru  ssia.  Nothing  could  be  more  di¬ 
stinct  than  the  aggression  of  Paul 
and  the  northern  confederacy,  and 
it  would  have  been  political  to  have 
kept  them  so.  If  it  was  unjust  in 
the  emperor  to  detain  our  ships  and 
property,  it  was  equally  unjust  in 
us  to  seize  and  detain  the  ships  and 
property  of  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
It  had  not  been  deemed  necessary 
to  go  to  war  with  them  for  the  neu¬ 
tral  code  in  the  year  1780,  and  we 
had  suffered  nothing  from  our  mo*- 
deration.  It  surely  then  was  iq- 
cumbent  on  the  house  to  examine 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  to 
ascertain  precisely  in  what  manner 
they  had  used  the  extraordinary 
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powers  with  which  they  had  been 
entrusted  before  they  obtained 
more.  The  encroachments  made  on 
the  property  and  freedom  of  the 
subject  had  been  unexampled — yet 
what  had  been  achieved  by  it  ? 
Every  expedition  they  had  under¬ 
taken  had  been  attended  with  dis¬ 
comfiture;  that  to  Holland  had 
been  marked  by  imbecility  in  the 
contrivance  as  well  as  criminal  delay 
in  the  'execution. 

If  it  had  been  asked  where 
<50,000  men  could  be  placed  most 
for  the  advantage  of  the  enemy,  it 
would  have  been  answered.  Send 
them  to  Holland ,  and  instead  of  at¬ 
tacking  France  in  her  own  territory 
(which  she  dreads)  place  them  in 
an  unhealthy  climate,  at  a  season 
unfavourable  to  military  operations. 
Just  so  had  they  acted,  and  yet  the 
same  persons  called  for  confidence. 
It  was  melancholy  to  reflect  that 
our  brave  troops  were  now  sent  on 
an  expedition  which  might  have 
been  unnecessary,  if  a  treaty  most 
wisely  concluded  had  been  ho¬ 
nourably  fulfilled.  After  declaring 
that  to  men  so  unfit  for  their  situa¬ 
tions  his  lordship  could  not  give 
his  support,  he  moved  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  :» 

“  That  the  house  should  pro¬ 
ceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to 
make  such  inquiries  into  the  state 
of  the  nation,  into  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  into  our  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  as  shall  enable  them 
to  offer  to  his  majesty  such  advice 
as  may  be  conducive  to  the  honour 
of  his  crown  and  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  his  people. 

‘•And  if,  owing  to  any  unrea¬ 
sonable  pretensions  of  the  enemy, 
peace  cannot  be  obtained  with  se¬ 
curity;  if  the  representations  made 
to  the  court  of  Petersburg,  of  the 
outrages  committed  against  our 
«hips  and  property,  have  not  re? 


ceived  reparation  ;  and  if  the  dis¬ 
sensions  which  have  unhappily 
arisen  between  his  majesty  and  the 
northern  powers  are  of  a  nature 
to  require  immediate  decision,  and 
the  impossibility  of  equitable  ad¬ 
justment  renders  new  wars  inevi¬ 
table,  they  then  would  give  his  ma¬ 
jesty  every  support  which  the 
means  of  the  country  could  afford, 
in  the  confidence  that  his  paternal 
care  for  the  welfare  of  his  people 
would  induce  him  to  take  such 
measures  as  should  prevent  hence¬ 
forward  a  calamitous  waste  of  the 
remaining  strength  and  resources, 
either  by  ineffectual  projects  or 
general  profusion,  and  ensure  a 
vigorous  administration  under  the 
unexampled  difficulties  in  which  we 
were  involved.” 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,  after  second¬ 
ing  the  amendment,  desired  to  know 
of  the  secretary  of  state  why  the 
papers  of  the  return  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  expedition  to  Hol¬ 
land  had  not  been  produced,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  order  of  the  house  two 
months  ago. 

Lord  Grenville  complained  of 
the  irregular  conduct  of  the  noble 
earl,  in  having  put  any  question 
personally  to  him,  and  observed 
this  unparliamentary  proceeding 
had  not  been  uncommon  lately; 
whereas  it  was  quite  contrary  to 
order  to  address  an  individual  peer 
and  call  for  an  answer  peremptorily. 
In  the  present  case,  it  had  no  re¬ 
ference  to  the  subject  before  the 
house  ;  and  if  it  had,  the  returns 
did  not  fall  within  his  department. 
Any  order  made  in  a  former  par¬ 
liament,  now  no  longer  existing, 
could  have  no  efficacy,  unless  reviv¬ 
ed  by  a  newr  motion  for  an  address 
to  his  majesty. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  said,  a  gross 
inattention  had  been  shewn,  and 
he  was  intitled  to  demand  of  the 
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ministers  the  reason.  The  London 
Gazette  had  stated,  that  between 
12  and  13,000  British  and  Russians 
had  been  actually  killed  and 
wounded  in  Holland,  instead  of 
800  men  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dun- 
das.  As  this  matter  remained 
without  explanation,  random  cen¬ 
sures  might  be  cast  on  military  offi¬ 
cers,  and  even  the  illustrious  chief 
might  fail  under  slanderous  insinua¬ 
tions.  His  lordship  took  a  view 
of  all  our  late  expeditions,  and  ar¬ 
raigned  them  severally,  as  defi¬ 
cient  in  wisdom,  vigour,  and  promp¬ 
titude;  by  which  the  courage  of  our 
troops  had  been  wasted,  and  our 
arms  disgraced.  He  accused  ad¬ 
ministration  of  artfully  resolving 
not  to  employ  lord  Moira,  for  the 
same  reason  that  Thugut  had  not 
employed  the  archduke  Charles, 
because  they  were  afraid  his  emi¬ 
nent  talents  should  have  given 
peace  to  the  nation. 

There  were  other  important 
points  on  which  it  was  a  duty  to 
impeach  ministers;  as,  where  the 
army  was  cooped  up  in  transports, 
no  man  knew  where;  the  sending 
30,000  men  to  Egypt  and  else¬ 
where,  and  leaving  this  country 
without  adequate  defence  ;  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  negotiate,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  letter  of  a  noble  secretary, 
which  would  have  disgraced  a 
school-boy.  The  violation  of  the 
treat)'  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
was  also  one  strong  ground  of  im¬ 
peachment  ;  and  our  series  of  mi¬ 
litary  expeditions  was  another. 

The  duke  of  Athol  supported 
the  original  motion,  aud  doubted 
not  it  would  produce  the  benefits 
so  well  illustrated.  He  objected 
to  the  amendment,  because  it  tend¬ 
ed  to  repress  the  energies  and 
enervate  the  strength  of  the  nation, 
at  a  moment  when  unanimity  was 
absolutely  necessary. 


Lord  Romney  was  of  opinion 
that  administration  deserved  all 
the  assistance  it  required.  The 
court  of  Denmark  had  very  lately 
attempted  to  treat  us  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  northern  courts 
had  treated  us.  Respecting  Sweden 
there  was  a  distinction  in  certain 
particulars ;  but  when  three  pow¬ 
ers  united  in  a  negotiation  evi¬ 
dently  hostile  to  British  interests, 
we  must  consider  them  as  embark¬ 
ed  in  the  same  cause.  -Since  he 
had  last  spoken  on  the  subject,  he 
had  carefully  read  over  the  papers 
between  the  secretary  of  state  and 
M.  Otto,  and  he  thought  they 
did  great  credit  to  ministers. 

To  him  it  appeared  that  Bona¬ 
parte  was  not  sincere  in  his  offers, 
and  that  our  ministers  had  acted 
wisely  and  vigorously  in  the  course 
they  had  taken.  We  ought  to 
maintain  an  independence ;  and 
our  maritime  power  depended  on 
the  principle  wffiich  the  northern 
confederacy  threatened  to  over¬ 
turn. 

Lord  Clifton  (earl  of  Darnley) 
rose  to  remind  their  lordships  that, 
he  had  in  the  last  parliament  ex¬ 
pressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  the  war;  he  should, 
therefore,  on  that  ground  support 
the  amendment* 

The  war,  in  its  origin,  he  had  con¬ 
sidered  as  just  and  necessary  ;  but 
this  was  no  reason  for  continuing  a 
blind  confidence,  which  had  been, 
in  more  instances  than  one,  disap¬ 
pointed.  Yet,  critical  as  was  the 
moment,  he  did  not  despair  of  the 
ability  of  the  country.  He  was 
convinced  it  was  still  able  to  resist, 
the  world  in  arms  ;  but  to  give  full 
effect  to  its  energies,  an  inquiry 
into  some  recent  transactions  was 
necessary.  The  ministers  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  confidence,  on  the  part  of 
parliament  and  the  people,  unex¬ 
ampled 
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ampled  in  history ;  and  how  had 
they  used  it  ?  Were  we  to  look 
for  their  justification  towards  Hol¬ 
land  and  Ferrol?  at  their  conduct 
in  the  treaty  of  El-Arish  ?  or  at 
their  treatment  of  our  allies,  and 
the  neutral  powers  ? 

Parcere  subjectis,  etdebellare  superbos, 

was  the  maxim  of  the  Romans; 
our  ministers  had  inverted  it : 

Parcere  superbls,  debellare  subjectos, 

had  been  theirs.  Russia,  in  the 
first  instance,  had  been  permitted 
to  insult  us  with  impunity ;  but 
when  a  weaker  power  advanced  a 
pretension,  an  ambassador  had 
been  sent  to  negotiate  at  the  can¬ 
non's  mouth  ;  and  yet  the  nego¬ 
tiation  terminated  without  any  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  point  in  question. 
Ministers  asserted  that  the  North¬ 
ern  confederacy  was  established  on 
the  basis  of  the  neutral  treaty  of 
1780.  This,  however,  did  notap- 
pear  to  be  the  fact,  from  count 
Bernstorf's  official  note  to  our  am¬ 
bassador  :  and  they  themselves  did 
not  think  so,  otherwise  they  could 
not,  without  betraying  the  greatest 
pusillanimity,  avoid  declaring  War 
against  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
was  a  party  in  that  treaty,  and 
had  acceded  to  the  negotiation  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  Northern  powers 
against  us. 

Earl  Spencer  strenuously  con¬ 
tended,  that  an  inquiry,  during  the 
present  war,  would  infallibly  crip¬ 
ple  our  exertions  and  impede  our 
success ;  not  that  he  meant  to  im¬ 
ply  any  doubt  but  that,  whenever 
an  inquiry  should  be  made,  it 
would  redound  to  the  honour  of  the 
ministers,  as  well  as  of  the  troops 
and  officers  employed.  But  this 
was  not  a  period  for  investigation, 
but  action.  As  to  the  new  con¬ 
test,  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid 
it;  and  we  retained  strength  and 


ability  enough  to  conduct  it  to  a 
happy  issue. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that 
the  present  discussion  had  unfold¬ 
ed  sentiments  which  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  tenets, 
the  most  unconstitutional  and  dan¬ 
gerous  at  all  times,  but  in  this 
critical  juncture  destructive  even, 
of  hope.  When  the  speech  from 
the  throne  announces  the  desertion 
of  friends  and  allies,  and  their 
sudden  change  into  enemies,  was  it 
our  duty  to  hear  it  with  ignorant 
astonishment,  to  exhaust  ourselves 
in  terms  of  rash  indignation,  and 
prepare  for  blind  vengeance  ? 

At  this  moment  he  did  not  consi¬ 
der  that  the  house  was  called  upon 
to  pledge  their  confidence  to  mi¬ 
nisters,  or  precipitately  to  declare 
them  to  be  unworthy  of  it;  but 
surely  it  was  not  a  just  statement  of 
parliamentary  duty  to  represent 
these  things  as  not  affording  ground 
for  inquiry  ;  and,  above  all,  to  re¬ 
present  inquiry  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  dangerous. 

Were  we  to  be  informed,  that 
under  the  administration  of  the 
same  men,  the  nation  might  fall 
from  the  highest  situation  in  which 
we  stood  last  year,  to  the  lowest 
state  of  despondency  under  which 
we  now  met ;  and  yet  owed  no¬ 
thing  but  astonishment  and  regret  to 
our  country,  and  an  unlimited  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ministers  ?  That  at 
their  desire  we  were  to  plunge 
into  a  war  with  our  old  friends  and 
allies,  without  even  examining  the 
cause,  or  its  justice?  We  had 
lately  seen  our  nation  in  amity 
with  them  all,  successfully  pur¬ 
suing  one  common  object  against 
one  common  enemy,  with  the 
prospect  of  an  honourable  peace 
almost  at  our  command  ;  and  now, 
we  are  just  informed,  we  were 
placed  at  the  eve  of  an  alarming 
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war  with  p.11  the  world,  without  one 
ally,  without  the  most  distant  hope 
of  peace,  and  with  only  the  assu¬ 
rances  of  government  on  which  to 
deliver  up  the  remaining  resources 
of  an  exhausted  country  !  He 
meant  not  to  impute  blame  to  mi¬ 
nisters,  but  to  promote  inquiry : 
possibly  all  our  surrounding  calami¬ 
ties  might  have  been  inevitable ; 
and  this  inquiry  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  from  the  wisdom  of  admi¬ 
nistration,  a  termination  of  our 
evils :  and  surely  this  converted  a 
strict  examination  into  a  peremp¬ 
tory  duty.  A  series  of  disastrous 
events  was  little  calculated  to  in¬ 
spire  confidence  in  the  abilities  of 
ministers  ;  and  if  we  were  pre? 
eluded  from  all  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  the  view  of  our  public  situa¬ 
tion,  and  this  sudden  reverse  of  our 
prosperous  estate,  must  necessarily 
excite  mistrust  and  dissatisfaction. 

It  had  been  rumoured  that  the 
claims  of  the  Russians,  Swedes, 
and  Danes,  as  neutral  nations, 
were  so  unreasonable,  so  obviously 
grounded  in  the  hostile  design  to 
destroy  the  naval  importance  of 
this  country,  that  it  required  no 
investigation  to  prove  it.  His  lord- 
ship  acknowledged  he  had  great 
doubts  upon  this  head.  The  little 
regular  information  laid  before  the 
house;  public  rumours,  newspapers 
and  private  conversation,  were  all 
the  materials  which  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  these  inclined  him  to 
think,  that  our  quarrel  was  not  so 
indubitably  just  as  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  inquiry  before  we 
plunged  into  a  war.  If  it  were 
true,  that  we  had  by  treaty,  for 
certain  commercial  advantages, 
relinquished  to  one  nation  the  right 
of  searching  the  ships  of  such  con¬ 
tracting  nations  during  our  war¬ 
fare  with  France,  and  thereby  au¬ 
thorised  such  nations  to  supply 


France  without  our  interruption 
with  warlike  ammunition,  this  ex¬ 
ception  by  treaty  destroyed  our 
right  to  search  the  ships  of  that  na* 
tion,  or  of  any  nation  included  in  a 
treaty  of  the  same  kind ;  and  the 
refusal  of  Russia  to  permit  her 
ships  to  be  searched  for  contra¬ 
band  goods  in  times  of  war  was 
justified  by  it. 

Lord  Grenville  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  it  should  be  as¬ 
serted  the  house  was  not  fully  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  grounds  of  the  quar¬ 
rel,  though  it  was  so  unequivocally 
known  that  an  embargo  had  been 
laid  upon  our  vessels  in  Russia  in 
direct  violation  of  her  treaty  with 
us.  The  house,  however,  was  not 
called  upon  for  its  opinion,  but 
support.  In  1780,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  had  insisted  on  princi¬ 
ples  contrary,  in  some  respects,  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  in  others 
to  the  express  letter  of  our  treaties. 
These  pretensions  had  never  been 
acknowledged  by  England,  as  was 
falsely  affirmed  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  returned  an  answer,  that  the 
different  states  engaged  in  the 
treaty  of  1780  were  bound  by  their 
prior  treaties  with  us  to  a  different 
line  of  conduct;  nor  could  they 
have  the  power  of  altering  them 
without  the  consent  of  England. 
With  regard  to  a  convention  made 
with  a  sovereign  state,  agreeing  to 
depart  from  the  right  of  nations  in 
certain  specified  particulars  in  its 
favourfora  limited  time,  this  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
tended  to  prove  those  rights  rather 
than  deny  their  existence.  His 
lordship  reprobated  the  idea  of  free 
ships  from  neutral  states  supplying 
military  stores  to  our  enemy i  He 
contended  that,  for  ages  past,  the 
belligerent  powers  were  in  titled  to 
seize  them  ;  and  this  doctrine  was 
established  immemorially  by  the 
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frafctice,  and  admitted  by  the  law 
of  nations ;  and  if  this  country  did 
hot  maintain  her  own  honour,  she 
would  deservedly  fall  into  disgrace 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  which  was  fixed  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment. 

After  discussing  this  point  much 
at  length,  he  came  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  expressing  great  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  idea  of  an  inquiry, 
■which  Would  not  only  be  useless, 
but  detrimental. 

Any  one  would  suppose  (conti¬ 
nued  his  lordship)  that  the  war  had 
been  attended  with  nothing  but 
misfortune  and  dishonour ;  the  na¬ 
val  victories,  unparalleled  for  bril¬ 
liancy  of  exploit  and  heroic  ac¬ 
tion,  seemed  quite  forgotten. 
Great  blame  had  been  cast  on  the 
expedition  to  Holland  ;  but  though 
it  had  not  been  completely  success¬ 
ful,  was  it  little  to  obtain  the  whole 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  cripple  the 
marine  of  the  most  potent  maritime 
power  at  war  against  us  ?  If  we 
took  a  view  of  the  comparative  si¬ 
tuation  of  this  kingdom,  and  those 
states  which  had  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  French  republic. 
We  should  find  cause  of  exultation  : 
was  it  no  privilege  that  their 
lordships  were  enabled  to  assem¬ 
ble  quietly  in  that  house  ?  that 
the  country  was  still  able  to  meet, 
alone  and  un-allied,  their  com¬ 
bined  enemies,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  reason  to  despair  ?  Confidence 
might  surely  well  be  placed  on  the 
force  of  our  fleets,  and  the  gallantry 
of  our  seamen.  Respecting  Cadiz 
and  Ferrol,  in  carrying  on  such  a 
Contest  as  the  present,  expeditions 
might  be  justifiably  prepared  to 
attack  the  ports  where  the  ships  of 
Spain  were  fitting  out  to  co-operate 
with  the  French  fleets,  and  act 
jointly  against  our  own  squadrons  3 
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and  though  the  plan  might  not 
have  succeeded  to  the  full  extent 
of  our  wishes,  ministers  did  not  de¬ 
serve  censure  for  so  laudable  an 
undertaking.  Lord  Grenville  con¬ 
cluded  with  saying,  it  would  be  a 
bad  return  to  his  majestyj  for  his 
gracious  speech,  to  annex  an 
amendment  to  the  address,  imply¬ 
ing  the  conditions  on  which  alone 
they  Would  support  it; 

The  earl  of  CarflartOhrose  again 
to  observe,  he  never  had  asserted 
that  any  thing  possessed  by  right, 
which  in  its  own  nature  wras  alien¬ 
able  and  transferable,  might  not  be 
granted  by  treaty  to  whom  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  possessor  chose; 
but  he  had  affirmed,  and  would 
maintain,  that  a  right  arising  from 
a  state  of  war  was  in  its  nature 
unalienable,  and  resembled  not  a 
right  of  transferable  possession ; 
nor  could  it  be  relinquished  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  treaty,  for  the  sole  be¬ 
nefit  of  one  neutral  nation,  to  the 
prejudice  of  another  neutral  state ; 
it  was  due  to  neither,  or  to  both  5 
and  we  had  consequently  a  right  to 
search  all  neutral  vessels,  or  none. 

Lord  Moira  began  an  able  speech 
with  exonerating  ministers  for  not 
allowing  him  to  land  his  troops  in 
the  expedition  he  wras  called  to 
command  in  the  year  1794;  the 
reason  was,  it  had  been  found  that 
the  royalists  had  retired  from  the 
coasts  of  France  to  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  co-operated  with  the' 
British  forces,  had  they  landed. 
Having  exculpated  administration 
wdiere  he  knew  them  not  to  b© 
censurable,  he  could  go  no  further, 
but  should  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  people  of  England 
wished  to  see  that  they  wrere  in 
earnest.  Justice  was  due  to  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  our  fleets, 
officers  and  sailors ;  gallantry  and 
B  enterprise 
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enterprise  were  not  more  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  our  naval  officers  than 
of  our  military,  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed  :  they  were  as  ready  to 
risk  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country  as  any  description  of 
men ;  but  they  had  been  placed  in 
an  invidious  situation  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ministers,  who  were  highly 
culpable  for  not  having  properly 
applied  the  large  military  force 
that  was  on  foot.  This  alone  was 
a  necessary  subject  for  inquiry,  be¬ 
sides  other  important  events  in  the 
whole  management  of  the  war. 
He  did  not,  any  more  than  the 
noble  earl,  distinctly  collect  from 
the  speech  from  the  throne  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  approaching 
hostilities  with  Russia  and  the 
northern  powers  ;  surely  this  was 
a  subject  of  too  great  concern  to 
be  left  to  vague  rumour,  or  oblique 
hints.  The  necessity  of  inquiry 
was  apparent  respecting  all  the 
past,  on  a  variety  of  grounds : 
how  came  it,  that  the  war  against 
France  commenced  with  this  coun¬ 
try  in  a  confederacy  with  all  the 
powers  combined  on  our  side,  and 
that  we  now  were  in  the  strange 
situation  of  having  that  very  con¬ 
federacy  combined  with  France 
against  us  ?  But  the  noble  secretary 
had  considered  it  a  glorious  privi¬ 
lege  that  we  were  able  to  assem- 
ble  quietly  in  that  house !  Heavens ! 
was  it  a  glorious  event  that  we 
were  not  crushed  entirely  ?  not 
totally  annihilated  ? — and  was  this 
all  the  mighty  result  of  “  brilliant 
exploits”  and  “  unparalleled  va¬ 
lour?”  Had  the  enemy  made  their 
threatened  invasion,  he,  for  his 
own  part,  did  not  believe  there 
existed  a  lord  in  that  house  who 
would  have-  been  dismayed,  nor  a 
soldier  out  of  it  who  would  not 
have  concurred  in  chastising  the 
invaders  for  their  temerity. 


The  earl  of  Musgrnve  defended 
ministers  from  the  charge  of  not 
affprding  the  military  proper  op¬ 
portunities  of  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves,  and  directing  well  the  large 
forces  on  foot :  he  asked  lord  Raw- 
don  if  the  success  in  the  West-In-* 
dies  had  escaped  his  notice,  and 
whether  the  glorious  achievements 
in  the  east,  the  capture  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  and  the  destruction  of  our  most 
i  n  vi  d  i  ou  s  a  n  d  po  w  e  r  fu  I  e  fi  em  y  i  n  t  h  a  t 
quarter  of  the  globe,  had  dropped 
from  his  memory  ?  concluding  with 
supporting  the  address  as  it  was 
originally  moved. 

The  earl  of  Fife  declared  it  his 
opinion  thatministershadabused  the 
confidence  they  had  received  ;  the 
continent  of  Europe  had  been  near¬ 
ly  ruined  by  their  advice,  and  the* 
would  infallibly  destroy  the  British 
empire,  if  they  persevered  in  their 
system.  Fie  deplored  the  scarcity 
to  which  we  were  reduced,  and 
thought  it  less  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  dispensations  of  Providence 
than  to  the  consequence  of  the 
war.  He  spoke  upon  this  subject, 
to  discharge  his  conscience,  and 
thus  openly  avow  his  sentiment* 
of  the  men  whom  he  had,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  peers,  so  long  and' 
so  improvidently  supported. 

Lord  Eldon,  after  prefacing  his 
speech  with  some  observations  on 
the  awful  and  momentous  situation 
of  the  country,  took  a  review  of 
the  question  now  agitated  by  the 
northern  powers  against  us,  and 
proved  from  the  law  of  nations  that 
the  right  of  searching  neutral  ves¬ 
sels  originated  in  the  rights  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  interwoven 
with  self-defence  ;  for,  if  a  power 
professing  to  be  neutral  conveyed 
the  means  of  annoyance  to  an  open 
enemy,  that  neutral  nation,  by  fur¬ 
nishing  the  means  of  our  destruc¬ 
tion,  became  our  active  ^iemy. 

Her 
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Fie  expatiated  largely  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  asserting  this  right  as 
the  foundation  of  our  naval  glory, 
our  commerce,  and  our  wealth. 
Two  great  evils  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  our  choice  ;  for  he  must 
admit  that  -a  new  war,  circum¬ 
stanced  as  we  were,  was  a  very 
great  evil ;  but  it  was  always  best 
to  choose  the  least,  and  war,  with  all 
its  inconveniences  and  horrors,  was 
surely  preferable  to  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  that,  without  which, 
the  glory,  the  independence,  and 
even  the  existence  of  the  nation 
must  be  extinct. 

Lord  Holland  imputed  these  un¬ 
toward  events  to  the  mismanage- 
ment  of  ministers;  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  they  could  have  fore¬ 
seen  all  beforehand,  but  they  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  an  adequate  force  against 
some  of  the  various  disasters  which 
had  happened.  His  lordship  dis¬ 
cussed  the  conduct  of  administra¬ 
tion  towards  their  allies,  and  af¬ 
firmed  it  had  necessarily  led  to 
their  defection  one  after  another, 
and  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  alarm¬ 
ing  combination  against  us,  which 
placed  the  country  in  so  danger¬ 
ous  a  situation.  He  voted  for  the 
amendment.  The  house  divided  ; 
for  the  original  address  73 — non- 
contents  7. 

After  the  speech  had  been  read  in 
the  commons,  sir  Watkin  Williams 
W  ynne  moved  the  address,  conceiv¬ 
ing,  he  said,  that  there  could  be  but 
one  sentiment  respecting  the  pro¬ 
priety  of presentinga grateful  return 
of  thanks;  the  union  of  Ireland  was 
a  cause  for  universal  approbation, 
as  it  was  a  measure  tending  to  uni¬ 
versal  benefit :  it  would  tend  to 
destroy  all  partial  jealousies,  ce¬ 
ment  friendships  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  the  representa- 
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five  body,  and  lead  every  indivi¬ 
dual  to  consider  himself  not  only  as 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  district,  but  of  the  rights,  the 
privileges,  and  the  blessings  of  the 
whole  pmpire. 

Nor  did  he  apprehend  that  on  the 
northern  confederacy  there  could 
exist  much  diversity  of  opinion; 
and  therefore  there  could  be  little 
difficulty  in  pledging  the  house  to 
support  his  majesty  in  the  measures 
judged  fittest  to  repress  so  danger¬ 
ous  a  combination. 

The  conduct  of  our  allies  had  not 
only  been  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
express  treaties,  but  hostile  to  what¬ 
ever  gave  importance  to  England 
in  the  scale  of  European  nations. 

In  the  present  '  temper  of  the 
French  rulers  there  was  small  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  for  any  pacific  over¬ 
tures  ;  but  whilst  we  recollected 
that  we  had  to  oppose  France,  ag¬ 
grandised  and  powerful  as  she  now 
was,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  re¬ 
flect  on  our  means  to  maintain  the 
contest. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  pre¬ 
vious  exertions,  our  resources  still 
were  ample  ;  and  from  the  contem  ¬ 
plation  of  our  energies,  embodied 
by  our  late  happy  union  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  we  might  look  forward  to  the 
issue  with  confidence. 

Mr.  Cornwallis  seconded  the 
address,  and  in  a  comprehensive 
speech  adverted  to  the  topics  com¬ 
prised  in  it :  he  compared  the  sen¬ 
timents  which  queen  Anne  had  ex¬ 
pressed,  on  the  completion  of  the 
Scotch  union,  with  the  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  satisfaction  his  present  ma¬ 
jesty.  must  feel  on  the  union  with 
Ireland,  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  great  event  had  been  received, 
and  the  superior  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  it. 

From  the  co-operation  of  those 
B  2  juem- 
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members  who  had  now  for  the  first 
time  taken  their  seats,  he  antici¬ 
pated  the  ablest  assistance,  and  the 
firmest  support :  they  had,  in  a  se¬ 
parate  parliament,  given  specimens 
of  brilliant  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  of  extensive  knowledge  of  com- 
merce;  and  it  might  reasonably  be 
pronounced,  that  on  subjects  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  their  aid  would  be  of  the 
highest,  utility. 

From  his  imperfect  idea  of  the 
general  relations  of  European  states, 
he  was  unwilling  to  dwell  long  on 
other  particulars  in  the  speech,  but 
briefly  stated  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  our  naval  superiority  against 
every  confederacy  originating  in 
hatred  or  jealousy. 

Mr.  Grey  expressed  feelings  of 
much  anxiety  on  hearing  what  were 
the  measures  to  be  proposed  to 
avert  or  meet  the  dangers  with 
which  the  country  was  threatened : 
these  feelings,  he  said,  were  not 
feelings  of  unmanly  dismay  and 
despondency  ;  he  was  open  to  to¬ 
pics  of  consolation  and  arguments 
of  hope  ;  but  nothing  which  he  had 
heard  had  tended  to  remove  his 
apprehensions ;  he  could  not  pass 
from  fear  to  confidence  on  the 
grounds  now  laid  before  the  house ; 
he  could  not  banish  uneasiness, 
when  there  was  no  change  of  that 
ruinous  system  of  politics  which 
had  reduced  us  to  our  present  state 
of  distress ;  still  less  could  he  dis¬ 
cover  any  cheering  probability  of 
its  termination,  when  we  were  only 
assured  of  the  pacific  dispositions 
of  ministers,  and  informed  they 
would  pursue  the  same  plan  which 
had  involved  us  in  these  calami¬ 
ties  ;  their  professions  had  been  re¬ 
iterated  in  every  emergency  to  re¬ 
concile  the  people  to  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  and  to  obtain  new 
means  of  support  j  and  it  was  ow¬ 


ing  to  the  infatuated  reliance  upod 
them,  that  the  nation  had  been  so 
long  and  so  calamitously  involved 
in  the  contest. 

It  would  be  well  to  avoid  every 
topic  of  debate  unconnected  with 
the  immediate  subject;  but,  lest  si¬ 
lence  should  be  misconstrued  into 
approbation,  and  as  he  had  strenu¬ 
ously  disapproved  of  a  legislative 
union  before  it  took  place,  it  ap¬ 
peared  a  duty  to  deliver  his  senti¬ 
ments  respecting  Ireland,  now  that 
measure  was  adopted. 

The  evils  to  which  this  union 
was  proposed  as  a  cure  were  evils 
not  resulting  from  Irish  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  the  fatal  effects  of  a 
mischievous  system,  enforced  by 
those  who  hated  independence  and 
proscribed  it,  because  incompatible 
with  their  schemes  of  administra¬ 
tion.  Ireland,  we  were  told,  was 
now  quiet ;  but  might  we  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  inquire  if  this  tranquil¬ 
lity  sprang  from  affection  ?  Had  it 
been  followed  by  a  relaxation  of  that 
severe  policy  to  which  the  country 
had  been  so  long  the  victim  ?  Were 
those  vexatious  laws  to  be  repealed, 
of  which  so  many  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  still  complain?  Were  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  constitution  to  extend 
to  those  who  had  hitherto  been  ex¬ 
cluded  the  enjoyment  of  them  ?  If 
indeed  those  jealous  restrictions,  to 
which  the  catholics  wrere  still  sub¬ 
jected,  were  to  be  removed,  it 
would  be  a  pledge  of  real  and  per¬ 
manent  tranquillity :  but  this  was 
not  the  case ;  the  rebellion  had 
been  extinguished  before  the  union. 
Ireland  had  been  quiet  for  a  year 
after  it  had  been  rejected  ;  but  this 
circumstance  had  not  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  proof  the  country  was 
out  of  danger,  or  security  restored. 
Why  then  should  it  be  inferred  that 
the  union  was  the  cause  of  the  tran¬ 
quillity. 
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quillity,  and  so  many  benefits  af¬ 
firmed  to  be  now  realised  ?  The 
experiment  is  but  just  begun;  many 
difficulties  to  the  completion  of  the 
measure  were  unmentioned,  and 
must  be  provided  for ;  practice 
would  discover  many  more,  and  a 
considerable  period  must  elapse 
before  success  could  be  fairly  ascer¬ 
tained. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered 
was,  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a 
war  against  all  Europe :  Russia 
had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
violence  and  injustice  towards  this 
country  in  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  our  merchants,  and  the 
treatment  of  our  sailors  ;  these  in¬ 
juries  demanded  reparation  :  never¬ 
theless,  though  the  emperor  had 
been  the  aggressor,  it  did  not  follow 
that  our  ministers  were  free  from 
blame ;  they  might  have  given  Paul 
ground  of  offence,  though  the  of¬ 
fence  could  never  justify  his  con¬ 
duct.  He  accused  them  of  violating 
a  convention  by  which  he  was  to 
receive  the  island  of  Malta,  as  the 
reward  of  his  co-operation  against 
France.  Did  such  a  convention 
exist  ?  Mr.  Grey  confessed  he  was 
not  inclined  to  believe  that  mini¬ 
sters  would  be  guilty  of  breaking 
an  express  stipulation  :  yet  such  a 
charge  furnished  ground  of  in¬ 
quiry— the  affair  ought  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  in  order  to  be  cleared 
up— probably  some  treaties  of  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  might  have  been  made, 
and  what  these  were  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  house  to  examine,  be¬ 
fore  it  determined  that  the  rupture 
with  Paul  was  occasioned  by  no 
misconduct  on  our  part.  In  the  last 
session  it  had  been  affirmed  that 
Malta  had  no  connection  with  our 
stipulations  :  in  the  emperor’s  pro¬ 
clamation  the  contrary  had  been 
asserted  :  if  it  had  been  possible,  bv 
the  cession  of  Malta,  or  of  any  port 
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in  the  Mediterranean,  to  have  sa¬ 
tisfied  the  ambition  or  secured  the 
assistance  of  Russia,  it  would  have 
been  the  best  policy  to  have  pur¬ 
sued  this  course,  and  to  have 
brought  a  new  power  to  oppose 
the  aggrandisement  of  France. 
Such  would  Russia  have  been,  and 
it  would  have  been  no  less  easy 
than  advantageous  to  have  grati¬ 
fied  the  wishes  of  Paul. 

The  next  consideration  was,  the 
nature  of  the  dispute  with  England 
and  the  northern  powers  (Denmark 
and  Sweden);  and  though  Prussia 
was  unmentioned,  it  was  equally 
engaged  in  those  measures  sup¬ 
posed  hostile  to  this  country :  these 
powers,  together  with  Russia,  had 
subscribed  &  convention,  the  pro¬ 
fessed  object  of  which  was  to  se¬ 
cure  their  commerce  against  the 
vexations  to  which  it  had  been  sub¬ 
ject.  Without  giving  any  opinion 
respecting  the  confederacy,  he  fell 
it  his  duty  to  warn  the  house  against 
precipitately  pronouncing  it  so  es¬ 
sentially  hostile  to  England  as  to 
justify  an  open  war:  it  had  been 
said1",  that  the  claims  now  advanced 
had  never  been  heard  of  till  the 
American  war  :  but  this  assertion 
was  untrue ;  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
the  year  1740,  disputed  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  this  country  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  armed  neutra¬ 
lity  maintained,  and  contended  as 
strenuously  for  the  principle,  that 
free  vessels  made  free  goods.  In 
1762,  the  Dutch  resisted  the  claim 
of  right  to  search  ships  under  con¬ 
voy,  and  resisted  it  at  a  period 
when,  from  our  naval  and  military- 
strength,  it  was  little  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  airy  injury  would  be 
passed  over  with  impunity.  In 
the  year  1780,  the  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  (frequently  the 
subject  of  controversy  in  different 
wars)  assumed  a  greater  degree  of 
B  3  con* 


Consistency  and  concert ;  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  that  is,  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,entered  into  the  armed  con¬ 
federacy,  officially  announced  its 
principles,  and  claimed  the  rights 
enumerated  in  that  famous  docu¬ 
ment,  as  agreeable  to  the  law  and 
practice  of  nations.  Let  then  the 
question  be  examined  with  atten¬ 
tion  and  impartiality  ;  and  if  we 
can  discern  a  leading  principle, 
whereby  the  claims  may  be  tried 
and  ascertained,  such  a  principle 
will  be  found  to  be  that  of  justice. 

As  the  conduct  of  states  to  each 
other  ought  to  be  guided  by  it,  it 
follows  that  whatever  advantages 
might  accrue  to  this  country  by 
contention  ought  to  be  given 
up  if  their  claims  were  not  just  : 
any  temporary  acknowledgment 
of  them,  dictated  by  superior 
force,  could  never  compensate  the 
hatred  of  other  states,  the  evil  of 
rendering  their  animosity  invete¬ 
rate,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  fu¬ 
ture  confederacies,  whenever  the 
embarrassments  of  this  country 
presented  the  prospect  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  disputed  claim.  Our 
naval  ascendency  indeed  oyight  to 
be  carefully  preserved,  as  the 
sourcb  of  our  glory,  and  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  our  safety  •  but  he  should 
be  sorry  that  the  maintenance  of 
this  distinction  depended  on  any 
.  claim  inconsistent  with  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  other  independent  nations — 
or  that,  to  preserve  the  interests  of 
the  British  nation,  we  should  aban¬ 
don  the  maxims  of  justice,  in  which 
alone  true  greatness  and  perma¬ 
nent  security  consisted. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  prove  the 
claim  was  just,  it  was  no  less  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prove  it  valuable :  here 
he  reminded  the  house  of  a  saying 
of  one  of  its  distinguished  mem- 
berr-— “  As  you  ought  not  to  go  to 
war  for  a  profitable  wrong,  so 


neither  ought  you  to  go  to  war  for 
an  unprofitable  right. ”  The  mari¬ 
time  superiority  of  Great  Britain  was 
of  inestimable  value,  but  was  this 
claim  (so  odious  to  our  neighbours) 
essential  to  its  existence  ?  This  ought 
clearly  to  be  demonstrated  before 
we  engaged  in  an  universal  war  for 
its  defence,  and  purchased  it  at  the 
price  of  blood.  But  admitting  the 
claim  was  just  and  beneficial,  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  require  a  relax¬ 
ation  in  the  rigour  of  its  exercise : 
a  right  in  itself  valuable  might  not 
be  equally  important  at  every 
period ;  there  might  be  times 
when  the  infringement  of  it  Would 
be  productive  of  no  inconvenience, 
and  the  assertion  be  attended  with 
imprinent  danger :  in  being  exer¬ 
cised  with  moderation  in  certain 
circumstances, theright  was  secured 
and  confirmed ;  in  being  pushed  to 
extremity  it  might  become  so  griev¬ 
ous  as  to  be  shaken  off  for  ever. 
Suppose,  even,  that  at  the  present 
moment  our  admission  of  the  claims 
of  the  northern  powers  had  enabled 
them  to  supply  France  with  articles 
for  her  fleets,  what  evils  could 
have  resulted  from  it  ?  France,  de¬ 
stitute  of  seamen,  of  ships,  of  every 
thing  constituting  a  navy,  what 
advantage  could  she  have  obtained 
from  the  supply  of  a  few  naval 
stores  ?  What  importance  would 
have  been  a  numerical  addition  to 
her  marine,  without  the  nerves  and 
sinews  of  naval  greatness  ?  In 
1780,  by  the  principle-of  the  armed 
neutrality,  the  right  of  entering 
places  blockaded  is  distinctly  aban¬ 
doned,  and  what  is  understood  as 
a  place  blockaded  clearly  explained. 
At  the  present  moment— -thanks  to 
the  ability  with  which  the  block¬ 
ade  of  the  enemies*  ports  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  skill  of  our  naval 
commanders — -the  enemy  could  de¬ 
rive  little  benefit  from  an  extension 
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©f  the  privileges  of  neutrals.  But 
granting  that  all  these  facilities 
were  permitted  to  France,  could  she, 
without  seamen,  without  skill,  and 
without  discipline,  establish  for¬ 
midable  navies  ?  But  what  might  be 
the  consequence  of  carrying  the 
.dispute  with  the  northern  powers  to 
extremities  ?  Should  we  not,  in  a 
moment,  double  her  marine,  and 
supply  her  with  experienced  sai¬ 
lors?  Would  not  the  hostile  navies 
of  Europe  (to  use  a  military  phrase) 
out-flank  us  on  every  side,  from 
Archangel  to  the  Tagus  ?  By 
our  driving  those  powers  to  make 
one  common  cause  with  France, 
she  would  acquire  new  means  of 
annoying  us,  and  not  only  increase 
her  opportunities  of  attack  by  di¬ 
viding  our  means  of  resistance,  but, 
by  pursuing  these  unconciliatory 
measures,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
retain  a  single  port  in  Europe. 
Naples  even  now  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  open  to  us ;  Turkey  and 
Portugal,  by  the  growing  prepon¬ 
derance  of  our  foes,  could  not  be 
expected  long  to  be  in  our  favour  ; 
and  if  we  talk  of  the  vigilance  ne¬ 
cessary  to  guard  against  the  shat¬ 
tered  navy  of  France,  how  much 
must  our  difficulties  be  increased 
vvhen  we  raise  up  so  many  enemies 
against  us  1 

It  had  been  said  that  our  superior 
_navy  would  destroy  the  trade  of 
the  enemy  ;  but  was  not  trade  es¬ 
sential  also  to  England  ?  Commerce 
was  the  basis  on  which  our  own 
revenue,  strength,  and  national 
greatness,  were  founded  ;  and  if  this 
was  impeded  in  every  quarter,  if 
every  market  was  shut  against  us, 
and  whilst  successful  in  destroying 
the  trade  of  our  opponents  we  de¬ 
stroyed  that  of  our  own  country, 
our  destruction  as  a  nation  was  in¬ 
evitable  :  nor  was  it  merely  in  the 
•privation  of  a  market  tor  our  com- 
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modities  that  we  should  suffer — not 
only  the  valuable  sources  of  our 
splendor  and  security  would  be  cut 
off)  but  the  supply  of  our  naval 
stores ;  nor  -could  we  depend  on 
other  countries  to  furnish  them. 

But  admitting  the  truth  of  aU 
this,  our  honour,  we  were  told,  was 
attacked,  and  must  be  vindicated, 
whatever  it  might  cost.  It  then 
comes  to  be  considered  whether 
the  dispute  might  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed  by  our  ministers,  or  had  it  been 
provoked  by  their  misconduct  ?  The 
suspicion  was  not  without  probabi- 
li  ty :  in  violation  of  the  Iawsof  nations, 
they  had  attempted  to  compel  the 
neutrals  to  declare  against  France  ; 
witness  their  behaviour  to  Genoa 
and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  : 
the  northern  powers  had  been  pro¬ 
voked  by  our  vexatious  proceedings 
against  them:  instead  of  counte¬ 
nancing  any  undue  violence  or 
grievous  irregularity,  the  greatest 
care  should  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  abuse,  without  con¬ 
ceding  the  right.  Instructions  to 
our  cruisers  on  the  subject  .of  neu¬ 
trals  would  have  obviated  many 
complaints.  It  is  evident  our  naval 
officers  did  not  conceive  themselves 
entitled  to  seize  and  detain  neutral 
vessels  under  convoy,  as  appeared 
from  commodore  Langford  requi¬ 
ring  new  instructions  before  he 
brought  in  the  Swedish  convoy. 
This  moderating  policy,  which  se¬ 
cured  by  tempering  the  exercise  of 
those  rights,  wTas  that  which  the 
earl  of  Chatham  adopted  in  that 
glorious  war  which  he  conducted 
against  France  :  a  testimony  of  higji 
authority  in  favour  of  that  admini¬ 
stration  is  left  on  record  ;  it  is  that 
of  lord  Camden,  who  states,  that 
the  policy  of  the  earl  of  Chatham 
in  regard  to  neutrals  was  to  act 
with  caution  and  good  temper,  to 
preyent  the  enemy  from  obtaining 
R  4  supplies 
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supplies  of  naval  and  military  stores, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  the 
complaints  of  neutrals,  and  give 
them  speedy  redress. 

Still  it  might  be  obj  ected  that  now 
theirpretensions  appeared  in  a  differ- 
“  ent  view,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
ministers  should  be  blind  to  the 
northern  confederacy :  the  question 
however  recurs.  Was  this  conven¬ 
tion  essentially  hostile  to  us  ?  All  that 
we  knew  at  present  was,  that  the  late 
treaty  was  founded  on  the  armed 
neutrality  of  1780  :  in  consequence 
of  the  accession  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark  to  that  treaty,  not  only 
had  an  embargo  been  laid  on  their 
vessels,  but  orders  had  been  issued 
and  carried  into  effect  to  seize  on 
the  open  seas  the  vessels  of  those 
powers :  thus  we  had  committed 
acts  of  hostility  against  them. 

The  ground  of  quarrel  with 
Russia  was  different,  consequently 
no  inference  could  be  drawn  that 
the  northern  powers  were  actuated 
by  hostile  views;  nay,  the  signature 
of  conventions  with  belligerents, 
when  for  other  purposes  than  those 
for  which  war  is  carried  on,  it  is 
acknowledged  affords  no  just  cause 
for  war.  The  administration  of 
lord  North, though  in  other  respects 
unpopular,  was  never  accused  of 
pusillanimity  or  bad  policy,  because 
the  discussion  of  these  claims  for 
which  we  contend  was  evaded. 

If  ministers  knew  that  the  confe¬ 
deracy  was  to  be  apprehended,  why 
had  they  refused  Bonaparte’s  over¬ 
tures?  If  they  did  not  know,  what  title 
had  they  to  confidence  ?  Had  there 
been  no  symptoms  of  discontent  in 
the  north  ?  Had  not  the  Swedish 
convoy  been  seized,  and  complaints 
been  made  ?  Had  not  the  Swedish 
government  condemned  the  officer 
to  death  for  not  making  resistance  ? 
Eyery  thing  therefore  had  indicated 
84  accumulating  pressure  in  the 


prosecution  of  the  war,  at  the  mo» 
ment  when  ministers  were  employ-* 
ing  all  sorts  of  arts  and  intrigues  to 
effect  its  continuance. 

But  to  proceed  on  the  point  of 
national  honour — It  must  be  vindi- 
cated,  wewreretold,  against  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  Denmark  and  Sweden ; 
and  why  not  against  those  of  Prus¬ 
sia  ?  since  Prussia  was  indispu¬ 
tably  a  partner  in  what  was  termed 
hostilities  ?  The  reason  was,  be¬ 
cause  one  was  strong,  and  the  other 
weak  ;  Prussia  possessed  means  of 
retaliation,  Denmark  and  Sweden 
did  not.  Behold  how  sacred  was 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  when 
such  was  the  magnanimous  conduct 
of  high-spirited  ministers ! 

But  what  was  our  situation  now, 
compared  to  what  it  was  when 
offers  formerly  were  made  ?  We 
had  refused  to  treat  when  supported 
by  Austria,  when  she  was  not  unr 
exhausted,  and  when  the  new  go¬ 
vernment  of  France  was  struggling 
under  financial  difficulties  and  the 
discouragement  of  an  unsuccessful 
campaign,  when  it  was  desirous  of 
establishing  its  reputation  either  by 
peace  or  victory ;  and  now  that 
she  was  recovered  in  her  armies, 
recruited  in  her  finances,  and 
strengthened  by  her  alliances,  mi¬ 
nisters  avowed  that  they  were  ready 
to  treat  whenever  the  enemyevinced 
a  favourable  disposition.  Of  the  in¬ 
ternal  situation  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Grey  brieflyobserved, that  thepower 
ofFrance  and  her  confederates  being 
at  this  period  so  formidable,  new 
measures  of  internal  defence  would 
be  requisite.  Four  years  ago,  on 
the  alarm  of  hostile  attack,  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  was  raised  for  the  public 
defence.  Where  was  it  now?  It 
had  beep  dissipated  aqd  destroyed 
in-  the  disgraceful  expeditions  iq 
which  ministers  had  embarked  ; 
part  had  been  yvasted  in  the  fatal 
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descent  upon  Holland,  part  moul¬ 
dered  away  in  the  holds  of  trans¬ 
ports  ;  and  the  rest,  after  being 
driven  about  from  Portsmouth  to 
Belleisle,  from  Belleisle  to  FerroJ, 
and  from  Ferrol  to  Cadiz,  last  of 
all  had  perished  in  the  burning 
sands  of  Egypt.  When  we  con¬ 
sidered  in  what  manner  our  means 
had  hitherto  been  squandered,  what 
hope  of  success  could  be  entertain¬ 
ed  by  arming  ministers  with  any 
fresh  forces  ?  Mr.  Grey  concluded 
with  remarking,  that  this  real  view 
of  things  was  calculated  not  to  dis¬ 
courage,  but  to  rouse :  much  might 
be  done  under  a  better  system  of 
policy ;  our  resources,  though  di¬ 
minished,  were  still  great,  and, 
with  economy  and  uprightness  op¬ 
posed  to  profusion  and  corruption, 
might  be  employed  with  effect  to 
any  purpose  of  national  defence  or 
national  enterprise.  He  ended 
with  moving  an  amendment  similar 
to  that  in  the  lords. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  still  acted  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  said, 

I  the  honourable  gentleman  had  fall¬ 
en  into  the  same  error  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  great  fallacy  of  the 
!  arguments  for  the  northern  pow¬ 
ers  ;  namely,  that  every  exception 
from  the  general  law,  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  treaty,  proved  the  law  to  be  as 
it  was  stated  in  that  treaty:  where¬ 
as,  the  very  circumstance  of  making 
an  exception  proved  what  the 
law  would  be,  if  no  such  treaty 
was  made  to  alter  it.  With  every 
one  of  the  three  northern  powers 
in  dispute,  independent  of  the  law 
of  nations,  of  our  uniform  practice, 
and  of  the  opinion  of  courts,  we 
had  the  strict  letter  of  engage-? 
ments  by  which  they  were  bound 
to  us ;  and  their  present  conduct 
was  as  much  a  violation  of  positive 
treaties  with  England  as  .of  these 
Jaws,  In  the  convention  signed 


between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
the  latter  bound  herself,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  not 
merely  to  observe  this  principle, 
but  to  use  her  efforts  to  prevent 
neutral  powers  from  protecting  the 
commerce  of  France  on  the  seas,  or 
in  the  ports  of  France.  Denmark 
and  Sweden  had  distinctly  expressed 
their  readiness  to  agree  in  that  very 
point  which  they  now  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  contend :  in  the  last  au¬ 
tumn,  Denmark,  with  her  fleets 
and  arsenals  at  our  mercy,  entered 
into  a  solemn  pledge  not  again  to 
send  vessels  with  convoy  until  the 
principle  was  settled;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which,  she  had  engaged  in  a 
new  convention  to  maintain  stipu¬ 
lations  by  force  of  arms  :  was  this 
war,  or  was  it  not?  But  it  was 
objected,  that  as  we  did  not  know 
the  precise  terms  of  the  present 
treaty,  we  ought  to  take  no  steps 
till  we  were  fully  apprised  of  them. 
It  is  true,  we  did  not  know  the  pre¬ 
cise  terms ;  but  if,  on  demanding 
to  know  whether  they  had  made 
engagements  hostile  to  our  inter¬ 
ests,  they  told  us  that  they  had, 
without  specifying  what  excep¬ 
tions  had  been  made  in  our  favour, 
we  were  not  bound  to  give  them 
credit  for  these,  or  wait  to  defend 
ourselves  till  we  were  absolutely 
attacked.  Ought  we  to  give  them 
time  to  assemble  their  forces,  and 
thus  empower  them  to  produce  a 
substitute  for  the  fallen  army  in 
France  ?  The  question  then  was, 
were  we  to  permit  the  navy  of  our 
enemy  to  be  supplied  and  recruit¬ 
ed  ;  to  suffer  blockaded  forts  to  be 
furnished  with  warlike  stores  and 
provisions;  and  permit  neutral  na¬ 
tions,  by  hoisting  a  flag  on  a 
fishing-boat,  to  convey  the  treasures 
of  America  to  the  harbours  of 
Spain,  and  the  naval  stores  of  the 
Baltic  to  Brest  and  Toulon  ?  If  the 
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commerce  of  France  had  not  been 
destroyed,  if  the  fraudulent  system 
of  neutrals  had  not  been  prevented, 
3ier  navy  would  have  been  now  in 
a  very  different  situation. 

If  we  had  no  other  guide  but  the 
experience  of  the  present  war,  it 
was  sufficient  to  prove  not  only 
the  uae,  but  the  necessity,  of  main¬ 
taining  a  principle  so  important  to 
the  power,  nay,  to  the  existence  of 
this  country. 

Inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  ad¬ 
ministration  would  soon,  he  heard, 
be  made,  and  we  should  then  have 
an  opportunity  of  ample  discussion  : 
none  of  them  touched  the  point  be¬ 
fore  the  house  ;  the  amendment,  as  it 
stood,  would  only  be  embarrassed  by 
reference  to  these  topics,  which  are 
calculated  to  obstruct  the  proceed¬ 
ings  on  which  our  safety  depended. 
The  dispute  between  us  and  the 
confederated  powers  was  of  such 
importance  as  to  claim  the  undi¬ 
vided  attention  of  the  house. 

Dr.  Lawrence  thought  the  point 
was  not  so  much,  whether  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  belligerent  powers  to  search 
neutral  vessels  was  founded  in 
right,  as  whether  it  was  consistent 
with  sound  policy  to  insist  upon 
the  right  at  this  period  :  he  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  decidedly  against 
ministers  on  this  occasion,  and 
therefore  voted  for  the  amendment. 
If  it  appeared  necessary,  after  in¬ 
vestigation,  to  act  hostilely  against 
the  northern  powers,  administra¬ 
tion  would  then  carry  with  them 
the  support  of  the  country  ;  if  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  dis¬ 
carded  this  line  of  policy,  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  ruinous  system  on  which 
he  had  so  long  acted,  he  would 
fatally  evince,  that  eloquence  and 
wisdom  were  not  always  united, 
and  that  a  state  was  on  the  decline 
when  the  former  arrived  to  its 
greatest  height.  It  wps  the  interest 


of  the  military  despot  who  novif 
wielded  the  power  of  France  to 
conciliate  the  northern  allies;  he 
had  been  distorting  his  navigation 
laws  to  their  accommodation,  and 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
friendship.  Should  this  confede¬ 
racy  be  driven  by  onr  ministers 
to  unite  with  him,  how  dangerous 
must  Bonaparte  become  to  Eng¬ 
land  ! 

He  conjured  the  house  well  to 
consider  whether  war  might  be 
avoided  before  they  recommended 
it ;  to  abandon  their  right,  at  least 
to  relinquish  it  in  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment,  and  not  cut  with  the  sword 
the  knot  which  united  us  to  other 
states.  Forbearance  had  been  the 
policy  of  the  magnanimous  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  claimed  and  exercised 
this  right :  the  matter  could  be  best 
adjusted  by  negotiation  ;  force 
could  never  satisfactorily  decide  it ; 
the  northern  powers  had  denied 
that  there  was  any  thing  ift  the 
convention  recently  signed  at  Pe¬ 
tersburg  contrary  to  existing  trea¬ 
ties  with  England.  We  com¬ 
plained  of  the  arrest  of  our  vessels 
by  Russia,  and  committed  an  act  as 
violent  and  unjustifiable  towards 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  The 
claim  of  the  northern  powers 
(which  was  exemption  of  convoys 
from  search)  was  just ;  as  vessels 
of  the  state,  they  were  protected 
from  examination ;  no  precedent, 
political,  historical,  or  judicial,  had 
ever  sanctioned  it :  but  were  it 
otherwise,  would  it  be  prudent,  in 
our  existing  situation,  when  France 
had  absorbed  all  tire  Smaller  states, 
to  drive  Denmark  and  Sweden 
into  her  arms,  by  urging  these  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  when  they  were  not 
disposed  to  go  to  war  with  us  ? 
W'  hat  could  we  gain  by  it  ?  Some 
petty  islands  in  the  West-Indies, 
or  manufactories  in  the  East, 
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scarce  worth  retaining ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  he  advised  the  house 
not  to  dissipate  the  force  of  the 
country,  which  required  concen¬ 
tration  against  a  formidable  ene¬ 
my.  The  objects  of  Bonaparte  had 
been,  to  weaken  the  power  of 
Austria,  and  to  humble  the  naval 
ascendency  of  England  :  the  one 
he  had  accomplished,  and  had  a 
fair  prospect  of  the  other,  if  we 
madly  plunged  into  a  contest  with 
the  maritime  powers  of  the  north : 
with  such  assistance,  what  fatal 
consequences  might  not  be  expect¬ 
ed  by  even  the  most  sanguine 
admirers  of  our  courage  and  re¬ 
sources  ! 

The  solicitor-general  said,  that 
we  were  not  in  circumstances 
in  which  to  pause  would  be  politic 
or  praise- worthy :  yet,  whilst  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  acknow¬ 
ledged  we  were  in  a  situation  re¬ 
quiring  vigour,  exertion,  and  promp¬ 
titude,  he  had  proposed  doubt,  in¬ 
quiry,  and  hesitation.  We  had  ex¬ 
ercised  the  right  of  maritime  cap¬ 
ture  from  time  almost  immemorial, 
and  had  continued  to  exercise  it 
with  the  utmost  moderation.  -  Let 
our  conduct  be  compared  with 
that  of  France:  they  had  confiscated 
the  ships  of  their  friends  whenever 
they  happened  to  be  loaded  with 
enemy's  goods ;  and  not  merely 
that,  but  if  the  goods  were  of  Eng¬ 
lish  manufacture,  or  if  any  part 
of  them  were  so,  the  whole  ship 
and  cargo  were  condemned  :  yet 
France  raised  all  the  outcry  against 
England,  whose  pretensions  were 
a  temperate  use  of  the  general  cus¬ 
tom  of  belligerent  powers,  and  a 
material  qualification  of  the  unjust 
and  extravagant  practices.of  France 
and  Spain. 

But  France  was  now  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas ; 
a»d,  to  assert  that  freedom.,  had 


joined  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and 
become  a  leading  friend  to  the  un¬ 
molested  navigation  of  neutral 
ships — Why  ?  Because,  after  the 
defeat  of  their  navy  by  lord  Nel¬ 
son,  they  recalled  these  ships  into 
their  ports,  and  the  policy  of  this 
measure  could  not  be  overlooked. 
If  we  wished  to  defeat  it,  and  to 
prevent  the  restoration  of  their 
navy  and  their  commerce,  we  must 
maintain  the  right  of  searching 
neutral  ships :  if  we  permitted  the 
free  navigation  demanded,  the 
French  would  soon  recruit  their 
marine;  we  might  destroy  it  again 
and  again,  they  would  weary  us 
by  expense  :  if  the  northern  pow¬ 
ers  were  suffered  to  furnish  them 
with  stores,  they  could  easily,  year 
after  year,  bring  out  fresh  fleets ; 
and,  should  such  a  system  be  tole¬ 
rated,  our  naval  superiority  would 
be  reduced  to  complete  insignifi¬ 
cance.  By  the  existing  treaties,  it 
would  be  fraud  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  to  convey  enemies’  goods; 
the  present  convention,  which  Den¬ 
mark  had  signed,  asserted  this 
right;  this,  therefore,  was  a  de¬ 
fection  from  treaty,  and  to  all  in¬ 
tents  an  act  of  hostility.  By  Con¬ 
senting  to  any  modification  of  our 
rights,  the  next  requisition  would 
be,  that  all  kind  of  property  on 
board  mercliant-tships  should  be 
protected  from  detention,  and  free 
from  search,  and  they  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  insist  that  we  should  not 
take  our  enemies’  goods,  and  that 
the  intercourse  of  merchants  ought 
notto  be  interrupted.  Againstwhom, 
then  were  we  to  wage  war  ?  Why, 
against  a  metaphysical  being  called 
a  State — as  if  the  state  was  any 
thing  but  the  aggregate  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  we  attack  their  property 
to  reduce  the  resources  of  that  state 
which  derives  ail  its  vigour  from 
them. 
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The  Danes  and  Swedes  were  neu¬ 
tral  whilst  they  remained  at  home ; 
but  when  employed  in  transport¬ 
ing  goods  to  our  enemy,  in  pro¬ 
moting  their  commerce,  and  contri¬ 
buting  to  their  interests, .  to  affirm 
they  then  were  so,  and  that  we 
were  unjustifiable  in  interrupting 
them,  is  too  absurd  to  need  refuta¬ 
tion. 

There  being  then  no  doubt  as 
to  the  right,  where  was  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  assuring  his  majesty  we 
would  assist  him  in  maintaining  it  ? 
Distrust  and  despondency  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  excited  if  we  despair¬ 
ed  of  the  justice  of  our  claim  and 
the  sufficiency  of  our  means :  nor 
was  it  wise  to  dishearten  that  spi¬ 
rit  on  which  we  were  to  rely  for 
effective  assistance.  Did  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  design  to 
cast  down  the  hopes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  his  comparison  between  this 
country  and  the  state  of  France  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  commander,  who, 
when  the  battle  was  approaching, 
instead  of  animating  his  army  with 
encouragements,  should  display 
his  eloquence  to  exaggerate  their 
danger,  and  describe  the  strength 
and  formidable  numbers  of  the 
enemy  ?  Should  we  not  pronounce 
him  cowardly,  treacherous,  and 
■impolitic  ?  Away  with  those  invi¬ 
dious  distinctions  of  party  when  the 
country  is  in  danger  !  When  the 
existence  of  our  primary  interests 
is  threatened,  let  there  be  a  corre¬ 
spondence  in  our  views,  and  we 
might  face  that  host  of  enemies 
which  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  presented  to  us.  Ifitbeour 
determination  to  fight  for  our  dear¬ 
est  rights,  let  us  diffuse  no  doubt  of 
our  capacity  for  the  combat :  we 
now  were  called  upon  to  assert  all 
that  was  elevated  in  the  British 
character,  all  that  was  denominated 


public  spirit;  let  us  then  avoid 
that  whining  melancholy  which 
could  answer  no  purpose  but  to 
enfeeble,  by  depicting  evils  in  the 
most  glowing  colours,  without  re¬ 
presenting  any  thing  tending  to 
their  alleviation  :  *spite  of  declama¬ 
tion,  the  English  would  not  cla¬ 
mour  for  peace  at  the  price  ofhonour  ; 
they  would  not  submit  to  French 
domination  to  obtain  bread,  or  sell 
their  birth-right  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  To  bring  forward  a  mo¬ 
tion  calculated  to  embarrass  those 
who  were  to  guide  us  through  our 
difficulties — to  deplore  our  situation 
instead  of  exerting  ourselves  to 
remedy  it — to  insinuate  that  hope 
was  delusive,  and  vigour  unavailing, 
when  we  were  called  upon  to  act 
with  vigour  and  unanimity— was 
neither  patriotic  nor  magnanimous. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  come 
forward  and  struggle  with  his 
countrymen  for  their  rights,  their 
property,  their  power,  and  their 
existence. 

Mr.  Tierney  said  he  should  not 
have  troubled  the  house  with  a 
single  observation,  had  not  the 
long  train  of  misrepresentations 
and  artful  arguments  which  he  had 
just  heard  tended  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  house  and  of  the 
country  against  his  friend  Mr. 
Grey,  by  imputing  to  him  senti¬ 
ments  he  had  never  uttered.  Was 
it  exciting  despondence,  or  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
because,  alter  being  eight  years 
deceived  by  every  promise,  and 
disappointed  in  every  enterprise, 
we  refused  to  entrust  the  remain¬ 
ing  resources  of  the  country  into 
the  same  hands,  without  making 
some  inquiry? 

The  house  had  also  been  called 
to  vote  on  a  most  delicate  and 
implicated  subject,  before  any  docu¬ 
ments  were  produced  to  guide 
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their  decision.  The  middling  and 
upper  classes  of  the  people  were 
accused  of  indulging  in  idle  lamen¬ 
tations,  and  permission  was  denied 
them  to  ask  why  and  for  what 
further  sacrifices  were  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary.  If  an  attempt  was  made 
to  show  the  country  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  of  blindly  persevering  in 
the  contest  in  which  ministers  had 
involved  it,  the  friendly  endea¬ 
vour  was  called  leaguing  with  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Tierney,  proceeding 
to  show  how  miserably  the  war 
department  had  been  conducted  by 
Mr.  Dundas,  for  whom  that  office 
had  been  expressly  created,  re¬ 
marked,  that  nothing  but  disgrace 
had  attended  his  measures;  and,  if 
we  were  to  fight  on,  why  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  fight  under  better  au¬ 
spices  than  those  of  a  man  who 
lavished  the  treasure  and  blood  of 
the  country  with  the  most  perfect 
apathy  ? 

The  speaker  here  interfered,  re- 
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proving  this  language  as  irregular 
and  unparliamentary. 

Mr.  Tierney  disclaimed  any  per¬ 
sonal  imputation  of  inhumanity  to 
the  honourable  gentleman,  only 
intending,  he  said,  to  point  out  that 
his  official  conduct  respecting  the 
Dutch  expedition  wore  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  indifference  to  the  misery 
it  had  produced  ;  that  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  amendment  to  place 
our  resources  in  hands  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  employing  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  had  his  most  decided  support. 

Mr.  Sheridan  thought,  that  if 
Bonaparte  had  hired  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  play  the  game  of 
France,  he  could  not  have  had 
better  tools ;  that  if  they  per¬ 
severed  in  such  conduct,  their 
allies  would  fall  off,  and  not  only 
fall  off,  but  might  advance  in 
hostile  array  against  them. 

The  house  divided ;  for  the 
amendment  63— against  it  245— 
majority  182. 


CHAP.  II. 

Navy  and  Army  Estimates.  Debates  on  that  Subject  in  the  House  of  Com - 
mons.  The  Budget ,  Supply ,  Ways  and  Means.  Nezu  Taxes  debated  in 
the  Home  of  Commons.  Part  of  the  Supply  which  Ireland  teas  to  pay. 
Irish  Budget  and  Taxes.  Taxes  abandoned ,  and  new  ones  proposed ,  by 
Mr.  Addington.  Vote  of  Credit Mr.  Grey's  and  Mr.  Tierney's  Objec¬ 
tions  against  the  Augmentation  of  the  Salary  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Review  of  the  Supply  for  the  Year.  Sub¬ 
sidy  to  Portugal.  The  same  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr. 
Tierney's  Resolutions  on  the  Finances.  Mr.  Addington's  Counter- 
Resolutions.  India  Papers  moved  for.  India  Budget  stated  by  Mr. 
Dundas .  1 

DURING  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  even  after  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  understood  that  the  admini¬ 
stration  was  totally  changed,  the 
old  ministers  continued  to  transact 
the  public  business ;  the*  budget 


was  consequently  opened,  and  the 
new  taxes  proposed,  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  had  probably  prepared  for 
the  arrangement  before  his  resig¬ 
nation  ;  and  as  the  public  wants 
were  urgent,  these  subjects  en¬ 
gaged 
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gaged  the  attention  of  parliament 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion. 

On  the  16th  of  February;  the 
house  of  commons  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  supply.  It 
was  proposed,  that  there  should  be 
granted  for  the  sea  service  135,000 
men,  for  ten  months,  including 
30,000  marines. 

Mr.  Tierney  observed,  that  this 
Was  a  very  considerable  increase ; 
that  the  number  of  men  voted  on  a 
former  occasion  did  not  exceed 
120,000  men. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  it  was  very 
desirable,  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  carry  the  strength 
of  the  country  as  far  as  possible, 
because  we  might  have  to  con¬ 
tend  for  principles  which  were 
essential  to  our  naval  power. 
There  had  been-already  voted  for 
the  service  of  this  year  120,000 
men  ;  and  he  wras  sure  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  upon  considera¬ 
tion,  would  not  thipk  the  present 
increase  too  great.  The  other  reso¬ 
lutions,  which  followed  of  course, 
were  agreed  to  without  any  com¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  secretary  at  war  then  rose, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  to  the  army 
estimates.  The  committee  would 
perceive  in  the  estimates  of  the 
year  many  things  which  were  not 
usually  in  the  estimates  (he  alluded 
to  the  statements  respecting  the 
army  in  Ireland,  which  used  to  be 
separate,  but  which  now,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  union,  formed  a  part 
of  the  general  estimate).  The 
committee,  however,  would  now 
have  before  them,  in  one  short 
view,  an  account  of  all  descriptions 
of  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
whole  empire.  The  number  of 
regular  forces,  cavalry  and  infan¬ 
try,  amounted  to  193,187  men. 
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The  number  of  militia,  both  Briy 
tish  and  Irish,  was  78,046;  of 
fencibles,  both  British  and  Irish, 
31,415  ,*  so  that  the  whole  force  in 
the  empire,  exclusive  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  corps,  amounted  to  302,648 
men.  The  expense  of  maintain¬ 
ing  this  force  would  be  12,940,389/. 
In  distinguishing  between  the 
expenses  of  the  two  countries, 
it  would  stand  thus;  for  Great 
Britain  9,617,033/.  for  Ireland 
3,323,856/.  In  comparing  the 
estimates  of  this  with  those  of  the 
last  year,  the  estimates  of  the 
present  exceeded  last  year  by 
762,459/.  ;  but  of  this  sum  no  less 
than  656,388/.  was  incurred  in, 
consequence  of  an  augmentation 
which  had  been  made  in  the  army,  • 
by  adding  twro  companies  to  each 
battalion,  and  by  increasing  the 
cavalry.  The  real  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  estimates  of 
this  and  of  the  last  year,  was  not 
more  than  100,000/.  He  then 
observed,  that  an  allowance  had 
been  held  necessary  to  be  granted 
to  the  troops  in  Ireland,  which 
were  placed  in  a  different  situation 
from  that  in  which  they  stood  for¬ 
merly.  He  then  moved,  "  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
that  58,387  men,  &c.  be  employed 
for  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  called  England, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Alderney, 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1801  ” 
This  question  being  put,  Mr. 
Grey  said,  he  was  very  sorry  that 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman:  taking*  the 
increase  at  10,000  men,  it  was  a 
very  great  additionjo  what  we  had 
already.  There  was  good  reason 
for  the  additional  force  to  the  mili¬ 
tia  when  there  was  an  alarm  of  an 
invasion  ;  but  now  there  was  no 
additional  force  wanted  for  -offen¬ 
sive  service,,  except  against  the 
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Itbrthern  confederacy,  which  he 
apprehended  was  not  considered 
by  ministers  as  alahning.  He  did 
not  know  whether  this  force  was 
meant  for  defensive  or  offensive 
operations,  for  that  was  not  ex¬ 
plained  ;  but  if  the  same  gentle¬ 
men  were  to  continue  in  admini¬ 
stration  who  had  directed  the 
national  councils  for  some  years,  he 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  he  had  had  too  much  experience 
of  them  to  think  it  prudent  to  allow 
them  the  disposal  of  such  a  force 
as  that  which  was  now  proposed  • 
for,  if  they  had  wasted  so  much 
treasure  in  fruitless  and  disgraceful 
expeditions,  they  could  not  by  any 
rational  person  be  trusted  with  the 
power  of  doing  it  again.  In  a 
word,  he  should  be  readier  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  at  this  time, 
to  assent  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  militia  than  the  regular  forces, 
if  our  object  was  defensive  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  secretary  at  war  said  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman  make  so  great  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  militia  and  the 
regular  forces  of  this  country,  and 
to  prefer  the  militia  to  the  regular 
force,  as  an  active  body  for  defen¬ 
sive  operations.  This  was  a  gene¬ 
ral  military  question,  and  he  did 
not  feel  himself  well  qualified  to 
discuss  it.  The  advantages  of  this 
force  to  the  country  he  would  not 
state,  nor  the  consideration  upon 
which  the  hopes  of  its  success  were 
grounded  ;  the  particulars  of  the 
mode  he  was  not  going  to  detail ; 
but  he  understood,  that,  in  the 
raising  of  this  additional  force,  it 
was  made  the  interest  of  the  officers 
to  cause  the  augmentation  to  take 
place  more  speedily  than  it  could 
otherwise  be  made  :  this,  however, 
was  to  he  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions  $  and  the  general  object,  hs 
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hoped,  would  be  attained  by  it, 
which  was  that  of  increasing  the 
army  :  an  object  which  he  really 
thought  every  intelligent  man  who 
entertained  good  wishes  for  "the?' 
welfare  of  the  country,  looking  at 
the  circumstances  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  must  have  at  heart. 

Mr.  Dundas,  general  Walpole, 
colonel  Gascoyne,  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
bore  a  share  in  this  debate.  The 
resolution  was  carried ;  and,  the 
house  being  resumed,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  received  the 
next  day. 

On  that  day  Mr.  Bragge  reported 
from  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house  as  follows  :  “  Resolved,  that 
135,000  men  be  employed  for  the 
sea  service  for  ten  lunar  months, 
commencing  the  26th  day  of  March 
1801,  including  30,000  marines. 
Resolved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
2,497,500k  be  granted  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  for  wages  for  the  same,  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  eighteen  shil¬ 
lings  per  man  per  month,"  & c. 

The  house,  on  the  1 8th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  when  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  submitting  to  the  committee  the 
estimate  of  the  provisions  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  services 
of  the  present  year,  stated  thaHt 
would  be  his  duty  to  call  their  at¬ 
tention  to  them,  under  the  arrange- 
'  ments  which  were  made  at  the 
time  when  the  union  between  the 
two  countries  was  happily  effected, 
and  which  were  to  be  jointly  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  two  countries.  He 
should,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
state  the  charges  for  which  it  was 
'  necessary  to  provide,  and  then  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  propose 
them  to  be  defrayed  ;  and,  in  doing 
this,  he  should  conform,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  the  usual  mode. 

He  first  stated  the  supply;  under 
which  head  the  first  thing  to  be  no¬ 
ticed 
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liced  was  tlie  sums  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  service  of  the  navy. 
There  had  already  been  voted  for 
that  service  the  sum  of  15,800,000/. 
which  exceeded  by  2,200,000 /.  the 
sum  which  was  last  year  voted  for 
that  service.  The  reasons  for  this 
increase  were  alluded  to  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion.  In  the  first  place, 
the  number  of  seamen  had  been 
considerably  augmented  ;  it  having 
been  judged  necessary,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  to  carry 
this  part  of  the  force  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  greatest  extent.  For 
the  army,  the  sum  voted  was 
9,617,000/. ;  for  Great  Britain,  the 
sum  voted  last  year  for  this  service 
was  8,500,000/.  This  increase  in 
the  sum  arose  from  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  which  it  was  judged  neces¬ 
sary,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  to  make  in  the  army. 
There  was  also  a  sum  voted  in  the 
lastyear,  before-hand,  of 2,500,000/. 
for  the  extraordinaries;  and  the 
same  sum  had  been  estimated  a& 
necessary  for  the  present  year. 
This  would  make  the  sum  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  provided  for  the  army. 
On  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
12,117,000/.  The  sum  necessary 
for  the  service  of  Ireland  would 
be  3,785,000/.  making  the  wdiole 
sum  to  be  defrayed  by  the  united 
kingdom,  for  the  army,  1 5 ,902,000/. 
The  next  was  the  ordnance :  for 
this  branch  of  the  service,  the 
charge  for  Great  Britain  was 
1 ,63  9,000/.  and  for  Ireland  299,000 /. 
making  together,  for  the  ordnance 


service,  for  the  united  kingdoth'y 
the  sum  of  1,938,000/.  The 
next  head  was  that  which  was 
called  miscellaneous  services,  in- 
eluding  the  plantation  services,  the 
sums  granted  by  the  bounty  of  the 
country  to  the  French  refugee 
clergy,  and  other  articles.  The 
sums  necessary  for  this  branch  of 
the  service  would  be,  for  Great 
Britain  550,000/.,  and  for  Ireland 
207,000/.,  making  together  the  sum 
of  757,000/.  It  had  been  the  usual 
practice  to  grant  a  sum  of  money, 
under  the  title  of  a  vote  of  credit, 
for  extraordinary  emergencies  that 
might  occur,  and  which  could  not 
be  foreseen  when  the  estimates 
were  forming.  He  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  occasion  for 
subsidies,  as  the  present  situation  of 
Furope,  so  far  as  he  could  venture 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  would  not  admit  of  our  doing 
that  which  parliament  had  so  fre¬ 
quently  sanctioned  with  its  appro¬ 
bation,  and  from  which  this  coun¬ 
try  had,  during  the  course  of  this 
arduous  contest,  derived  such  sig^ 
nal  benefit.  “  These,  sir,”  said 
Mr.  Pitt,  “with  the  exception  of  one 
article,  are  .all  that  are  to  be  jointly 
defrayed  by  the  two  countries.** 
The  article  to  which  he  alluded 
was  Irish  permanent  grants,  which 
amounted  to  390,462/. ;  the  whole, 
therefore,  of  the  sum  which  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  service  of  this  year/ 
stood  as  follows ; 
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f  England . 9,617,000  7 

Army  Ditto,  extraordinaries  •  •  2,500,000  ) 

(,  Ireland . 

Ord-  (  England . . . . . 

nance  \  Ireland . . . 

Miscel-  C  England . 

laneous  \  Ireland . 

Vote  of  |  England . 

credit  \  Ireland  . . 

Irish  permanent  grants  •  •  *. . . 


£.  15,800,000 


12,117,000) 

3,785,000  3 
1,639,000  7 
299,000  \ 
550,0001 
207,000j 
500,000  I 
300,000  3 


15,902,000 

1,938,000 

757,000 

800,000 

390,462 


Making  altogether 


„  The  reason  why  he  had  stated  the 
charges,  which  were  to  be  borne 
by  the  two  countries  jointly,  under 
separate  heads,  was,  that,  by  the  act 
of  union,  of  those  charges  which 
were  to  be  borne  by  both  countries, 
Ireland  was  to  defray  two-seven¬ 
teenths,  and  the  other  fifteen-seven¬ 
teenths  were  to  be  borne  by .  Eng¬ 
land.  Of  this  sum,  therefore,  the 
part  to  be  borne  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  was  fifteen-seventeenths  of 
35,587,462/.,  which  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  31,400,702/.;  and  by 
Ireland,  at  two-seventeenths  of  it, 
4,186,760/.  The  permanent  charge 
in  this  country  for  the  civil  list, 
and  other  charges  on  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund,  not  relating  to  the 
public  debt,  was  to  be  allotted  in 
its  due  proportion.  This  sum 
amounted  to  1,170,000/.;  of  course 
the  sum  which  would  fall  upon 
Ireland,  being  two-seventeenths  of 
that  sum,  would  be  137,000/. 
What  ever  else  remained,  with  the 
exception  of  the  national  debt  of 
Ireland,  was  to  be  provided  for  by 
Great  Britain ;  and  he  should  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  state  those  charges 
which  fall  separately  upon  her; 
and  these  were  such  as  arose  from 
causes  existing  before  the  first  day 
1801.' 


the  sum  of  35, 587,462 


of  January  1801,  the  day  on  which 
the  union  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  took  place.  Of  the  defalca¬ 
tions  from  the  public  revenue,  the 
first  which  he  should  state  to  the 
committee  was,  the  deficiency  of 
the  income  tax,  which  he  last  year 
stated  as  being  likely  to  produce 
7,000,000/.  and  accordingly  took 
credit  for  that  sum.  Though, 
when  he  made  that  estimate,  he 
conceived  that  he  had  very  good 
grounds  for  the  calculation,  yet  he 
did  not  think  he  should  be  jus¬ 
tified  now,  after  examining  all  the 
returns,  so  far  as  they  could  be  pro¬ 
cured,  in  taking  its  produce  at 
more  than  6,000,000/.  The  differ¬ 
ence  therefore,  between  that  sum 
and  the  sum  at  which  it  was  esti¬ 
mated,  would  be  a  deficiency  for 
the  year  1800,  which  was  to  be 
made  good.  The  next  sum  to  be 
made  good  was  the  discount  allow¬ 
ed  upon  the  loan,  and  upon  the  lot¬ 
tery,  which  amounted  to  200,000/., 
The  deficiency  of  the  malt  duties 
for  the  year  1799,  up  to  the  5tH 
April  1800,  amounted  to  400-000/. 
There  were  exchequer  bills  issued 
upon  the  credit  of  the  additional 
assessed  taxes  of  1798,  of  the 
duties  on  exports  and  imports  in 
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1799,  and  of  income  duties  of 
1799.  A  considerable  part  of 
these  duties  having  not  yet  been 
paid  in,  it  was  impossible  to  judge 
how  much  of  them  might  be  ul¬ 
timately  satisfied ;  therefore,  he 
thought  the  best  wav  would  be  to 
compare  the  assessment,  deduct¬ 
ing  the  charges  of  management, 
with  the  sums  which  had  been  sa¬ 
tisfied,  and  to  provide  for  the  de¬ 
ficiency ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
should  propose  to  vote  a  sum  of 
1,350,000/.  The  next  deficiency 
for  which  he  had  to  provide,  and 
the  most  material  one  in  point  of 
amount,  was  the  deficiency  in  the 
estimate  of  the  growing  produce 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  voted  for 
the  service  of  last  year.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  there  were  certain 


sums  included  in  the  produce  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  which  had 
not  been  realised  ;  such  as  the  in¬ 
terest  due  from  Grenada,  &c.  He 
thought  it  would  be  the  most  pro¬ 
per  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct 
which  was  adopted  upon  former 
occasions,  and  to  vote  tfie  whole 
of  the  deficiency,  which,  under 
these  heads,  would  fall  due  on  the 
5th  of  April  following.  He  should 
therefore  propose  to  make  an  ef¬ 
fectual  provision  for  it,  by  voting 
the  sum  of  3,000,000/.  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  exchequer  bills.  It 
would  also  be  necessary  to  provide 
a  sum  of  460,000/.  for  the  interest 
of  the  exchequer  bills. 

He  then  stated  the  charges  which 
belonged  exclusively  to  England, 
that  is, 

£• 


To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  income") 

tax  for  the  last  year . J 

Discount  upon  the  loan  and  lottery . 

Deficiency  of  malt  duties  of  1799  . 

To  pay  off  exchequer  bills  issued  on  the  credit 
of  the  assessed  taxes  of  1798,  the  imports 
and  exports,  and  the  income  duties  of  i 

1799 . . 

Interest  of  the  exchequer  bills . .  •  • 

For  the  sinking  fund . . 

To  pay  off  exchequer  bills  issued  on  th£  con-1 
solidated  fund . . . J 


1,000,000 

200,000 

'400,000 

1,350,000 

460,000 

200,000 

3,000,000 


* 


Making  altogether  the  sum  of  £.  6,610,000 


The  whole  charge  of  the  two 
countries  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
then,  would  amount  to  42,197,000/. 
which  would  be  divided  between 
the’  two  countries  thus :  Great 
Britain  for  its  fifteen-seventeenths 
of  the  joint  expence,  and  those 
charges  which  belonged  separately 
to  her,  would  have  to  defray  in 
round  numbers  37,870,000/.  ;  and 
the  charges  falling  upon  Ireland 
would  be  4,324,000/.  Having  stated 
the  supplies  of  the  year,  he  should 


next  submit  to  the  committee  the 
ways  and  means. 

The  first  article  he  had  to  state* 
was  the  substitute  for  the  land-tax,  or 
those  on  sugar,  malt,  and  tobacco, 
.-which  he  should  estimate  at  theusual 
sum  of  2,750,000/.  The  next  was 
the  lottery,  which  he  estimated  at 
300,000/.  The  next  was  the  duty 
upon  income,  which  he  had  esti¬ 
mated  at  6,000,000/.  From  this,  aft¬ 
er  deducting  the  amount  of  the 
interest  of  loans  charged  thereon, 

which 


» 
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'winch  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
1,710,000/.,  there  would  remain  a 
sum  of  4,260,000/.  applicable  to 
tlie  service  of  the  year.  The  next 
was  the  duties  upon  exports  and 
imports,  which  were  estimated  at 
1,250,000/,  The  next  was  the 
produce  of  the  consolidated  fund 
from  the_5th  of  April  1801  to  me 
5th  of  April  1802,  which  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  charges  of  the  civil  list, 
and  some  other  charges  not  relating 
to  the  public  debt,  would  leave  a 
sum  applicable  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  3,300,000/.  In  order  to 
explain -to  the  committee  how  this 
sum  arose,  he  would  shortly  state 
that  the  estimated  income  of  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  April  1802 
was  22,044,500 /.,  and  that  the  per¬ 
manent  charge  was  20,144.500/., 
consequently  leaving  a  surplus  of 
1,900,000/.  The  taxes  of  the  last 
year,  from  the  short  time  they  had 
been  in  operation,  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  reached  their 
full  amount.  They  were  estimated 
at  350,000/.  for  the  three  first  quar¬ 
ters  ;  they  were  likely  to  produce 
less  than  the  estimated  amount,  but, 
in  point,  of  feet,  280,100/.  had  been 
received,  and  he  did  not  think  he 
expected  too  much  when  he  calcu¬ 
lated  the  remaining  sum  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  at  100,000/.  The  committee 
would  recoilect,that, in  consequence 
oi  a  glut  in  the  mark  etof  West  India 
commodities,  there  was  a  remis¬ 
sion  of  duties  granted  for  a  time ; 


but  as  circumstances  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  that  remission  to  be  conti¬ 
nued,  there  would  be  duties  coming 
to  the  public  on  West  India  goods 
bonded,  which  duties  wrould  amount 
to  338,000/.  The  deficiency  upon 
the  article  of  beer,  had  been  above 
400,000/.  ;  but  upon  every  inquiry 
he  could  make,  he  had  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  quantity  consumed 
this  year  would  be  less  than  the 
average  quantity  of  former  years. 
Great  facility  had  been  given  to 
the  brewers  by  permitting  them  to 
use  sugar,  and  therefore  he  thought 
the  produce  would  be  as' much  as 
in  former  years.  Oh  malt  and 
spirits  the  deficiency  had  been 
very  great;  he  would  only  state  their 
produce  at  500,000/.  These  sums 

madetogetherthesumof3,238,000/. 

Fr  om  this  there  was  to  be  deducted 
2,891,000/.  for  the  grant  remain¬ 
ing  unsatisfied,  as  per  estimate 
for  one  quarter  to  the  5th  of  April 
1 801,  winch  would  leave  347,000/., 
in  round  numbers  3,300,000/. 
To  this  was  to  be  added  300,000/. 
applicable  to  the  public  service. 
The  next  article  of  the  ways  and 
means  was,  the  money  which  was 
granted  last  year  for  subsidies,  arid 
which  was  not  issued.  It  amounted 
to  500,000/.  The  next  article 
was,  the  surplus  of  grants  for  1800, 
amounting  to  60,000/.  He  should 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  recapitu¬ 
late  the 


2,750,000 
300,000 

260,000 

1,250,000 
3,3 00,000 
4,324,000 
500,000 
60,000 


£.  16,744,000 

Then* 


WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Sugar,  malt,  and  tobacco . . 

Lottery . 

Income  duty,  deducting  the  interest  with  which 

it  stands  charged  •  • ,  . . 

Duty  upon  exports  and  imports  •  * . . —  < 

Surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  round  numbers  •  • 

To  be  provided  for  by  Ireland . 

Sum  not  issued  for  subsidies . -  * . 

Surplus  of  grants 
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There  Would  then  remain  a  sum  of 
*25 ,500,0001.  to  be  raised  by  way  of 
loan.  There  was  actually  a  rivalship 
between  two  great  parties,  which 
should  take  the  loan .  Estimating  the 
stocks  above  the  market  price,  they 
had  taken  it  without  "premium  or 
bonus,  except  the  discount  upon 
prompt  payment.  The  terms 
upon  which  the  loan  was  made 
were,  125  consols  for  every  100/. 
and  50/.  15<s.  reduced.  The  dis¬ 
count  to  those  who  might  be  in  a 
situation  to  make  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  was  3/.  12s.  :  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  they  had  taken  it  at  a 
profit  of  not  above  two  per  cent. 
At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  dif¬ 
ficulties  could  not  be  disguised,  and 
when  resources  ought  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  he  had  a  right  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  committee  and  the  country. 

He  next  proposed  to  provide  per¬ 
manent  taxes  for  the  whole  of  the 
loan. 

He  hoped  that  the  new  taxes 
which  he  should  lay  upon  the 
country  would  not  be  found  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  public  pro¬ 
sperity,  nor  to  bear  hard  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community, 
whose  interests  were  always  guard¬ 
ed  wdth  a  tender  concern  by  the 
bouse,  and  never  more  than  at  the 
present  period.  The  addition 
which  he  proposed  to  make  to  the 
articles  coming  under  the  Excise, 
would,  he  thought,  amount  to 
586,000/.  The  first  article  was 
that  of  tea.  He  should  propose  to 
lay  the  tax  upon  teas  of  a  higher 
sort,  which  were  really  articles  of 
luxury,  and  that  the  price  of  that 
kind  of  tea  which  was  used  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community 
should  not  be  increased.  If  the 
committee  should  agree  with  him, 
even  after  the  imposition  of  this 
tax  every  cottager  and  person  of 
inferior  order  would  have  their 
tea  cheaper  than  they  had  twenty 
years  ago.  After  what  he  had 


stated,  the  committee  would,-  h& 
hoped,  not  think  it  improper  to  lay- 
on  an  additional  ten  per  cent,  upon 
all  teas  which  were  above  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.  and  this  additional  duty 
would,  he  estimated,  product 
300,000/. 

The  next  article  he  meant  to  pro¬ 
pose  was  to  double  the  duty  at 
present  paid  on  all  descriptions  of 
paper;  except  paper  used  for  hang-  . 
ings,  those  used  in  the  export  trade, 
glazed  paper,  and  the  like.  He 
meant  to  allow  a  discount  on  the 
paper  used  in  news-papers,  which 
were  become  extremely  interesting 
to  gentlemen  of  all  descriptions. 
He  estimated  this  duty  on  paper  at 
the  sum  of  132,000/.  The  next 
duty  he  meant  to  propose  was  an 
addition  of  2 \d.  per  yard  on  all 
printed  cottons  paying  3\d.  per 
yard  at  present,  allowing  draw¬ 
backs  on  whatever  Was  exported 
to  foreign  ports  :  this  tax  he  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  sum  of  154,000/. 
The  next  article  came  under  the 
head  of  Customs . 

To  the  article  of  sugar  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  add  1  s.  10 d.  per  cwt.  ; 
and  also  that  the  convoy  duty  should 
be  made  perpetual,  and  the  tem¬ 
porary  one  cease :  he  estimated 
this  to  produce  166,000/. 

To  timber  he  proposed  to  add 
one-third  of  the  present  duty,  which 
he  thought  would  yield  95,000 /.  It 
would  be  an  increase  of  about  4 
per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the 
article.  The  next  article  was 
pepper,  the  whole  exportation  of 
which  was,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of 
the  country  :  he  proposed  that  upon 
this  article  there  should  be  imposed 
on  the  home  consumption  3d.  per 
lb.  and  upon  all  exported  6d. ; 
which  he  expected  would  produce 
104,000/.  Besides  this  he  meant 
to  lay  a  moderate  duty  upon  raisins, 
which  would  amount  to  10,000/., 
and  upon  lead,  which  he  esti¬ 
mated  at  12,000/. 

He 
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He  next  proposed  a  tax  upon  pleasure  horses.!  £. 
Where  only  one  was  kept,  there  should  be  im-  f 
posed  a  duy  of  10s.  which  he  expected  would  V  136,000 
produce  63,000/.  On  all  above  one,  20 s.  which  i 
would  produce  73,000/.  J 

On  each  horse  kept  for  husbandry,  he  would  pro- 4 

pose  the  sum  of  4s.  which  he  thought  would  >  170,000 
yield .  •  . . . * . . . j 

Total  306,000 

Upon  all  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  he  meant  to  im¬ 
pose  an  increase  of  half  the  existing  duty ;  the  same  .  ^ 

on  policies  of  insurance;  and  on  all  deeds  of  con-  '  ^->0,000 

veyance,  &c.  3d.  per  skin,- — amounting  in  all  to 
The  last  tax  was  an  additional  postage  on  all  letters,! 

and  the  doubling  of  the  rate  of  the  penny-post —  >  150,000 

amounting  in  all  to  /  j  . - — . 

He  would  now  recapitulate  the  new  taxes. 

p  .  £• 
Paper . * .  132,000 

Tea .  300,000 

Printed  cottons .  . . 154,000 

Sugar  . . 166,000 

Pepper .  119,000 

Timber  . . 95,000 

Raisins . 10,000 

Tead  . . 12,000 

Horses . 306,000 

Stamps .  350,000 

Post-office  . . 150,000 


Which  would  make  a  total  of  ^.1,794,000 

( 


And  the  sum  to  be  raised  as  interest 
of  the  loan  was  1,785,000/.  or  there¬ 
abouts.  He  did  hope,  considering 
how  the  country  at  large  received 
the  idea  of  the  tax  upon  income, 
that  it  would  have  produced  ten 
millions.  But  the  committee  must 
•consider  that  this  was  adopted  as 
a  war  tax  in  the  first  instance,  and 
one  that  was  within  a  moderate 
time  to  repay  the  excess  of  debt 
which  had  been  contracted,  or 
debt  that  went  beyond  a  given 
amount.  For  this  reason  he  would 
not  prolong  the  period  for  which 
that  tax  was  at  present  mortgaged. 
Uet  us  suppose,  for  example,  the 


whole  amount  of  the  income  tax  to 
be  equal  to  his  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations,  there  was  one  circum¬ 
stance  which  rendered  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  mortgage  it  to  the  extent  of 
the  original  proposal,  to  produce 
the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which 
was  then  expected  as  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  tax ;  that  operation 
was,  that  the  public  debt  should 
never  be  more  than  it  was  at  the 
period  of  1798.  “  Now,  sir,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Pitt,  since  that  time 
there  has  been  discharged,  of  the 
capital  of  the  debt,  eighteen  mil¬ 
lions  by  the  redemption  of  the  land 
tax ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
C  3  to 
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to  be  necessary  for  us  to  keep  the 
debt  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  year 
1798,  at  all  events  and  under  all 
pressure,  especially  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund ;  nor  do  I  thinkdt  would  be 
wise  to  mortgage  the  income  tax 
beyond  its  Original  period.” 

Mr.  Pitt  next  adverted  to  the 
price  of  the  loan.  He  had  borrowed, 
on  cheaper  terras  than  he  could 
have  obtained  if  he  had  proceeded 
on  any  other  system.  The  present 
condition  of  the  debt  he  stated  to 
be  as  follows,  vis.  There  would  now 
remain  an  addition  of  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  to  its  capital,  beyond  what 
it  was  in  the  year  1798  ;  nine  mil¬ 
lions  were  paid  off  in  the  present 
year  by  the  operation  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  old  and  new :  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  millions  were 
reduced  by  the  redemption  of  the 
land  tax;  so  that  there  would  re¬ 
main  of  course  about  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  on  the  present  year,  which, 
added  to  the  fifty-six  millions  for 
which, the  income  tax  was  pledged, 
would  amount  to  seventy-six  mil¬ 
lions;  which,  on  the  calculation  of 
the  last  year,  and  allowing  for  the 
operation  ofthesinking  fund,  w  ould 
not  require  more  than  six  years  for 
the  application  of  the  income  tax, 
although  it  was  calculated  as  mort¬ 
gaged  for  seven  years. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  stated  the  amount 
of  the  permanent  taxes,  which  ex¬ 
ceeded,  on  the  ,5th  of  January  last, 
that  of  January  1800.  He  next  al¬ 
luded  to  the  system  long  since 
adopted  for  the  discharge  of  that 
debt.  Accord  ing  to  the  engagement 
entered  into  in  the  year  3786,  we 
had  paid  off  no  less  a  sum  than' 
52,000,000 /.  of  the.  capital  The 
total  amount  of'  our  sinking  fund 
was  now  5,000,000/.  The  exports 
of  British  manufactures  had  risen 
to  twenty -four  millions,  as  taken 
from  the  customs,  but  amounted  in 


real  value  to  thirty-two  millions, 
and  the  exports  of  foreign  articles 
were  stated  at  seventeen  millions ; 
both  much  larger  than  the  amount 
of  any  preceding  year.  And  if 
compared  with  any  year  of  peace, 
with  any  other  year  in  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  con¬ 
spicuous,  this  year  would  present 
a  spectacle  that  would,  to  any  but 
those  who  were  intimately  ac-- 
quainted  w  ith  the  affairs  of  nations 
in  a  political  sense,  appear  asto¬ 
nish  ing,  inexplicable,  and  paradoxi¬ 
cal  . 

He  then  moved  his  resolutions, 
which  were  carried  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  Bragge  on  the  19th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 
The  resolutions  were  read  a  first 
time;  and  upon  the  question  that 
they  should  be  read  a  second  time, 
Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  for 
a  few  moments  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  He  saw  some  rea¬ 
sons  why  they  should  not  quite 
agree  with  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  last  night  opened  the 
subject,  and  who  seemed  to  think 
the  resources  of  the  country  so 
abundant  and  prosperous.  He 
would  recommend  to  gentlemen 
who  represented  large  and  popu¬ 
lous  districts,  to  advert  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  those  districts,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  state  of  the  poor  rates. 

He  was  persuaded  that  unless 
some  relief  was  given  to  the  poorer 
and  manufacturing  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  some  of  the  taxes  that 
weighed  them  down  taken  off,  they 
would  be  unable  to  discharge  them. 
The  consequence  then  w'ould  be, 
that  the  landed  interest  would  most 
materially  sutler.  That  unless  the 
country  had  peace,  and  the  bless¬ 
ings  attendant  upon  it,  thev  might 
go  on  voting  supplies,  but  would 
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».ot  find  the  people  able  to  pay  them. 
He  was  certain  that  theoperation  of 
the  bill  for  manning  the  navy,  and 
the  bill  for  raising  the  provisional 
cavalry,  augmented  the  poor's  rates. 
He  saw  that  some  of  the  taxes 
now  proposed  affected  the  lower 
orders,  and  some  the  fanners ;  for 
instance,  the  tax  on  horses  used  in 
husbandry.  Now,  when  corn  was 
at  such  an  extravagant  price,  he 
thought  it  imprudent  that  any  ad¬ 
ditional  tax  should  be  laid  on  agri¬ 
culture.  Mr,  Taylor  then  pro¬ 
duced  several  documents  relative 
■to  the  average  pooffs  rates  in  the 
west-riding  of  York.  It  appeared 
that,  in  the  township  of  West- 
Ardley,  the  poods  rates  in  the 
jrear  1790  were  176/.  ;  and  in 
the  year  1800  they  amounted  to 
4 65/.  In  the  parish  of  Mersin,  in 
the  same  part  of  the  county,  the 
poods  rates  were  in  1791  only  27 1/. 
mid  in  1800  they  were  1014/.;  and 
at  Stanley  and  Rental,  the  rates  in 
1791  were  457/.  in  1800,,  2103/. 
Having  stated  a  variety  of  instances, 
in  which  the  progressive  increase 
was  in  the  same  proportion,  he 
would  leave  gentlemen  to  say,  if 
the  war  was  carried  on,  how  long 
the  manufacturing  part  of  the 
country  could  sustain  these  and  the 
other  burdens  laid  upon  them.  In 
the  west-riding  of  York  the  inha¬ 
bitants  subsisted  by  the  sale  of  their 
manufactures  on  the  continent;  but 
the  ports  of  Russia,  where  their 
trade  was  principally  carried  on, 
had  been  shut  against  them. 

Sir  John  Parnell  said,  he  was 
read}'  to  admit  that  the  act  of  par¬ 
liament  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Ireland  was  to  pay  a  part  of 
the  supplies  voted  by  Great  Britain 
was  framed  upon  principles  in  the 
highest  degree  candid  and  fair, 
inasmuch  as  it  exempted  Ireland 


from  paying  towards  any  additional 
supply  of  the  preceding  year. 
There  wras  no  estimate  of  services 
under  that  particular  head,  which, 
in  Ireland,  had  used  to  fall  within 
the  description  of  Miscellaneous 
services.  However,  as  the  subject 
would  come  on  again,  and  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
himselfmore  fully  upon  it,  he  should 
decline  saying  any  thing  farther  on 
this  particular  topic.  Pie  stated 
that  the  expences  of  Ireland  last 
year  were  considerably  more  than 
4,300,000/.  they  amounted  to  a  sum 
which  was  equal  to  5,600,000/.  ; 
consequently  England  had  incur¬ 
red  all  the  difference  between 
4,300,000/.  and  5,600,000/.  He 
mentioned  this,  to  show  that  this 
country  was  as  much  interested  in 
any  thing  that  respected  Ireland,  as 
in  its  own  actual  expenditure. 

Mr.  Pitt  in  reply  to  sir  John  Par¬ 
nell  stated,  that  he  had  not  entered 
in  the  course  of  his  observations 
last  night  so  fully  into  the  Irish 
estimates  as  he  should.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet  had  considered 
Ireland  as  having  to  furnish 
4,300,000/. ;  and  concluded  that,  as 
the  expences  of  that  country  for 
the  last  year  amounted  to  a  much 
larger  sum,  the  difference  was  to 
fall  upon  Great  Britain.  He  had 
stated  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  Ireland  to  borrow  about 
2,500,000/. ;  that  the  aggregate 
charge  amounted  to  4,300,000/.  ; 
and  the  separate  charge  which  this 
country  was  not  bound  to  pay, 
to  a  sum  somewhat  exceeding 
2,000,000/.,  this  sum  was  wholly 
independent  of  the  ways  and  means. 
After  a  few  observations  from  lord 
Casilereagh,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and 
Mr.  Jolliffe,  the  resolutions  were 
read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to 
without  any  division, 

.C  4  Mr* 
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Mr.  Bragge,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  appeared  at  the  bar  to 
bring  up  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  additional  tea  duty 
bill.  Sir  C.  Bunbury  said,  thatthe 
additional  tea  duty  would  affect 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
upon  whom  no  farther  burdens 
ought  to  be  laid.  It  imposed  an 
additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  upon 
all  teas  above  2s.  6d.  a  pound. 
Teas  of  this  description  were  in 
very  general  use  with  the  lower 
classes;  and  therefore  this  addi¬ 
tional  tax  would  oblige  them  to 
give  up  their  wonted  indulgence, 
and  deprive  them  of  their  enjoy¬ 
ments.  His  wish  was,  that  this 
additional  duty  should  not  attach 
upon  any  teas  under  35.  6d,  a 
pound,  and  that  the  bringing  up  of 
Ihe  report  might  be  deferred  till 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
should  be  present.  Mr.  Rose  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  price  of  the  low 
teas  at  the  East-India  company’s 
sale  was  Is.  8 d.  a  pound,  and 
that  the  price  of  congo  was  about 
3s.  The  mixture  of  the  latter  with 
the  bohea  was  about  one-third  of 
a  pound  of  congo  with  one  pound 
of  bohea.  This  additional  duty  then 
would  only  be  about  one  penny  a 
pound  on  such  teas.  The  report 
was  then  agreed  to.  The  same 
day  a  resolution  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  additional  horse-duty 
bill,  exempting  farmers  not  rent¬ 
ing  more  than  20/.  a  year  from  the 
additional  duty,  was  read.  Co¬ 
lonel  Porter  said,  that  the  small 
farmers  in  Wales  were  obliged  to 
use  more  horses  upon  their  farms 
than  in  England.  With  a  view  of 
proposing  an  amendment,  he  would 
now  move  that  the  clause  should 
be  re-committed,  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  a  clause  of  exemp¬ 


tion  in  favour  of  those  farmers  wh& 
do  not  rent  above  35/.  a  year  in 
Wales,  and  50/.  a  year  in  Eng-, 
land.  Mr.  Rose  said,  by  such  an 
amendment  the  revenue  would  suf¬ 
fer  a  great  loss.  Mr.  Rose  how¬ 
ever  on  the  1 6th  of  March  brought 
up  a  clause  to  exempt  farmers  hav¬ 
ing  only  two  horses,  and  who  did 
not  pay  more  rent  than  30/.  a  year, 
which  was  read  and  agreed  to.  An 
amendment  to  the  bill  exempting 
hackney-coach  horses  from  the  duty 
was  adopted,and  the  bill  was  passed . 
The  newspaper  duty  bill  was  read 
a  third  time.  The  paper  and  tea 
duties  bill  were,  after  some  oppo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  sir  Charles 
Bunbury  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  (who 
wished  the  exemption  from  the 
new  duty  upon  tea  to  extend  to 
teas  of  3s.  per  lb.),  read  a  third 
time,  passed,  and  ordered  to  be 
carried  to  the  lords. 

The  house  on  the  12th  of  March 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  stamp  duties  bill,  Mr. 
Sheridan  insisted  that,  if  a  higher 
discount  was  not  allowed,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  newspapers  would  suf¬ 
fer  considerably.  On  the  Monday 
following  an  amendment  of  Mr. 
Sheridan’s  to  this  effect  was  put, 
and  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  house 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  supply  for  Ireland,  Mr. 
Corrysaid,  the  resolutions  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  were  those  which 
were  annually  voted  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  and  (with  a  very 
few  exceptions)  contained  nothing 
new.  He  should  reserve  the  ob¬ 
servations  he  had  to  make  until  he 
stated  the  ways  and  means.  He 
then  moved.  That  there  be  granted 
to  his  majesty. 

For 
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^  £• 

lor  the  protestant  charter  schools,  a  sum  not  7  ^-3^  Irish  money, 

exceeding  18,213/.  4s.  4 d.  being  * . )  ’ 

Foundling  hospital . 13,846 

Marine  society  . - . . .  1,846 

Hibernian  society  for  soldiers  children . *  3,655 

Westmorland  Lock  hospital .  6,183 

Roman  catholic  seminary .  7,384 

Society  for  discountenancing  vice .  27 6 

Female  orphan  house  .  461 

House  of  industry . 15,594 

Pratique  Dublin  port  . .  966 

Apprehending  offenders* .  2,307 

Criminal  prosecutions  . * . .  23,076  v.  i 

Civic  buildings  •  29,538 

Printing  the  statutes  of  Ireland  *  r  •  •  •  «• .  3,477 

Printing  the  Gazette  • . 6,485 

Treasury  incidents . . . . .  1  -.846 

For  working  the  Wicklow  gold  mines .  923 

For  the  battle-axe  guards  . . 683 

For  heralds’  new  clothing  .  1,002 

Offices  for  records  . . . .  5,53 8 

For  stationary.  & c.  for  Dublin  castle  and  7  t  Q  , 

public  offices. . L8’166 

To  the  accountant-general . .  •  *  •  •  •  *  •  313 

To  deputy  accountant-general  *  . .  221 

To  the  paymaster  of  corn  bounties  .  738 

To  the  examiner  of  corn  bounties . *  1  34 

To  the  inspector-general  of  imports  and  exports  184 

To  the  first  clerk  to  ditto . 129 

To  the  examinator  of  excise . . . 129 

The  linen  bounties  •  •  •  . . * .  19,938 

First  fruits .  4,615 

Dublin  society . 5,076 

Paving . 9,230 

-  Widening  streets . 4,153 

Irish  Treasury  bills  . .  522,200 

These  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  next  day,  the  house  in  a  com-  charges ;  the  first  of  which  was  the 
mittee  of  ways  and  means  for  Ire-  interest  of  the  national  debt,  which 
land,  Mr.  Corry  said,  that  owing  to  formed  the  great  article  of  the  se- 
soine  circumstances  subsisting  an-  parate  charge  upon  Ireland,  as  the 
tecedent  to  the  union,  it  became  military  expence  formed  almost  the 
necessary  for  a  short  time  to  admi-  whole  of  her  joint  charge.  With 
nister  the  finances  of  the  two  coun-  respect  to  the  debt  of  Ireland,  it 
tries  in  a  separate  manner,  and  not  would  appear  to  ears  accustomed 
in  that  perfect  unity  which  was  to  the  millions  of  this  country,  to 
the  object  of  the  great  measure  to  amount  only  to  a  small  sum ;  it 
which  he  had  alluded.  Pie  would  was  at  present  no  more  than 
jiow  proceed  to  state  the  separate  36,000,000/.  The  proportion  of 
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the  debt  of  Ireland  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  was,  to  the 
debt  at  present,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  fourteen :  her  debt  at  that 
period  was  to  that  of  England  as 
one  to  one  hundred  ;  but  now  the 
proportion  of  the  debt  of  Ireland 
was  to  that  of  England  as  one  to 
ten.  The  interest  upon  this  debt 
amounted  to  a  larger  sum  than 
those  who  were  only  accustomed 
to  three  per  cents,  would  at  first 
suppose;  it  amounted  to  1,696,000/. 
in  this  statement  he  did  not  include 
the  taxes  which  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  on  in  consequence  of  the 
loan  for  the  service  of  the  present 
year.  Of  this  debt  Ireland  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  bor¬ 
rowing  so  large  a  sum  in  England, 
that  the  interest  which  she  paid  to 
this  country  amounted  to  nearly 
one  million.  The  sinking  fund  of 
Ireland,  which  was  included  in  the 
sum  he  had  before  mentioned  of 
1,696,000/.,  was  founded  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  this  coun¬ 
try,.  The  original  sinking  fund  of 
Ireland  was  adopted  in  Ireland  un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of  a  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  of  his,  and  it  then 
amounted  to  no  more  than  100,000/. 
It  bore  a  proportion  to  the  debt  of 
that  country  of  one  to  seventy, 
whereas  the  sinking  fund  of  Eng¬ 
land,  at  its  establishment,  bore  a 
proportion  to  the  debt  of  one 
to  230.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  sinking-  fund  in  Ireland, 
it  had  paid  off  about  a  million 
of  the  debt,  and  it  now  amounted 
to  400,000/.  a  year.  The  next 
article  of  the  separate  charge  of 
Ireland  was  the  sum  of  622,000/. 
for  the  compensation  for  bo¬ 
roughs,  which  was  all  that  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  raise  in  one 
year.  The  next  item  was  100,000/. 
for  the  improvement  of  the  in¬ 


land  navigation.  These  sums  to¬ 
gether  made  something  more  than 
2,400,000/.  which  formed  the  se¬ 
parate  charge  that  was  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  Ireland.  The  other 
part  of  the  joint  charge,  which  was 
for  civil  purposes,  amounted  to 
above  600,000/.  making  together 
something  more  than  4,700,000/. 
exclusive  of  300,000/.  for  the  vote 
of  credit.  This,  added  to  the  sum 
which  he  had  stated  as  necessary 
for  the  separate  charge  oflreland, 
would  make  the  supplies  necessary 
for  that  country  above  7,100,000/. 

He  would  now  state  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  he  proposed 
to  cover  this  charge.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  act  of  union,  the 
joint  charges  between  the  two 
countries  commenced  from  the  1st 
of  January  1801,  and  consequently 
the  supplies  from  that  period  to  the 
25th  of  March  must  be  thrown 
into  thejoint estimate.  The  amount 
of  the  balances  in  the  treasury  of 
Ireland  on  the  1st  of  January  1801, 
amounted  to  1,697,000/.  besides 
800,000/.  the  balance  of  the  loans. 
The  income  arising  from  the 
port-duties  amounted  to  about 
2,500,000/.  from  stamps,  about 
150,0001.  from  the  post-office,  only 
about  20,000/. 

In  estimating  the  revenues  of 
the  current  year,  he  should  form 
his  calculation  upon  three  quarters 
of  the  year  up  to  Christmas  last; 
they  amounted  then  to  1,800,0001 : 
consequently  he  should  take  their 
whole  produce  at  2/100,000/.  It 
had  been  usual,  in  Ireland,  to  have 
one  or  two  lotteries  in  the  course 
of  the  year;  he  would  propose  one 
lor  the  present  year,  the  produce 
ofwhichlie  should  take  at  150,000/. 
The  sums  applicable  to  the  service 
of  the  present  year  would  then  be 
5/2  17,000/. 


Balance 
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Balance  in  the  treasury  . . .  1,697,000 

Balance  of  the  two  loans  . .  800,000 

Estimated  revenue  .  2,60o',000 

Lottery . 150,000 


Making  altogether 


£.5, 247,000 


From  this  sum  there  was  to  be  a  deduction  of  230,000 /.  for  the  loy¬ 
alists,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  houses,  &c.  There 
was  also  a  sum  ol  70,000/.  to  be  deducted,  paid  by  Ireland  to  her 
forces  in  the  garrisons  of  Great  Britain,  which  would  leave  the 
sum  remaining  applicable  to  the  service  of  the  year  4,947,000/.  The 
ways  and  means  being  therefore  unequal  to  the  supply  of  the  year, 
it  became  necessary  to  borrow  the  sum  of  2,500,000/. 

He  should  now  proceed  to  state  the  new  taxes  of  Ireland,  which 
he  would  estimate  at  263,000/. 


s 


The  new  taxes  were,  1st.  on  sugar,  at  the  rate  of 

2  s.  per  cwt.  which  he  estimated'  at  . 

2dly,  On  tea,  abolishing  the  old  duties,  and  laying  ) 
on  all  teas  above  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  a  duty  of  35  > 

per  cent,  ad  valorem . ^ 

3dly,  An  augmentation  (from  the  reduction  of  the  7 
privilege  of  franking)  in  the  revenue  of  the  Post-  V 
office  •  •  • . . .  ] 


£• 

24,000 


5,000 


4thly,  A  stamp  duty  additional  on  all  notes,  bills,  7 

receipts  and  bonds . . . C  5,000 

5thly,  A  tax  on  policies  of  insurance  . 

Lastly,  A  transfer  of  the  duty  on  coals,  formerly1 

.collected  in  this  country,  to  be  now  collected  in  «•  9S,000 

Ireland,  at  to  d.  per  ton  altogether . . 

This  sum  would  be  more  than  the  supplies  of  the  year.  ' 

Mr.  Corry  then  begged  pardon  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
for  troubling  the  committee  so  long,  Great  Britain.  With  regard  to  the 
and  concluded  with  moving  his  re-  expences  of  Ireland,  he  was  sorry 
solutions  respecting  the  taxes.  to  remark  that  they  were  every 

Sir  John  Parnell  said,  he  could  year  increasing.  He  concluded  a 
not  see  how  these  expences  could  long  speech  by  declaring  a  wish 
be  brought  so  low  as  4,600,000/.  that  whatever  the  expences  of  Ire- 
The  expences  of  Ireland  in  the  last  land  were,  they  might  be  provided 
year  had  amounted  to  seven  mil-  for  as  far  as  possible  within  the 
hens,  besides  an  additional  sum  of  year  ;  for,  otherwise,  to  promote  a 
700,000/.  There  was  also  the  inte-  system  of  increasing  loans  would 
lest  of  the  debt  payable  by  Ireland  prove  ruinous  to  both  countries 
of  1,600,000/.  amounting  in  all  to  The  question  was  then  put  upon 
the  sum  of  9,500,000/.  so  that,  at-  tiie  resolutions,  which  were  agreed 
ter  deducting  that  part  of  the  debt  to.  0 

chargeable  on  /Ireland,  there  would  The  house  on  thfe  24th  of  April 
gtill  remain  the  sum  ol  2,300,000/.  having  respived  itself  into  a  com-. 
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mittee  of  supply,  Mr.  Pitt  observed  propose  taxes  to  supply  the-de* 
that  he  should  have  no  occasion  to  ficiency  which  would  be  thus  oc~ 
engage  much  of  the  attention  of  casioned.  The  duty  on  printed 
the  committee,  because  the  accounts  goods  was  taken  at  140,000/;  that 
would  be  found  to  be  nearly  the  on  pepper  at  92,000 /.  making  to- 
same  as  those  of  the  last  session,  gether  the  sum  of  232,000/.  It 
with  the  exception  only  of  certain  was  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
grants,  about  which  there  could  be  for  that  deficiency  that  he  now 
no  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  was  about  to  propose  taxes.  The 
last  short  session,  the  public  sup-  first  tax  he  should  mention  was 
plies  were  voted  for  three  months  that  of  an  additional  stamp-duty 
to  come  up  to  June,  and  the  re-  on  probates  of  wdlls,  or  letters  of 
maining  half  year  was  all  that  now  administration  on  property,  left  by 
remained  to  be  granted.  It  was,  legacy  or  otherwise,  where  the  va- 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  a  lue  amounted  to  more  than  600/. ; 
reduction  would  be  found  in  the  and  rising  gradually  from  that 
amount  of  the  secret  service.  In  amount  up  to  100,000/.  There 
the  year  1800,  the  sum  allowed  for  was  a  duty  already  up  to  600/.  and 
that  service  was  150,000/.  For  thence  upon  a  scale  of  gradation 
this  year  there  was  reason  to  think  up  to  10,000/.  He  proposed  to 
that  no  more  would  be  required  than  make  an  augmentation  on  almost 


50,000 /.  of  which  35,000/.  having  all  these  duties,  excepting  the 


been  voted  in  the  short  session,  all  smaller  sums,  viz.  upon  all  be- 
that  he  should  now  ask  on  that  quests,  &c.  up  to  10,000/.  upon 
headwas  15,000/.  a  certain  scale  of  gradation  up  to 

The  house  on  the  20th  of  May,  100,000/. ;  for  it  did  not  appear  to 
having  gone  into  a  committee  to  him  equitable  that  the  larger  be- 
consider  further  of  ways  and  means,  quests  should  pay  a  smaller  pro- 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  portion,  with  reference  to  their  own 
(Mr.  Addington)  said  it  would  be  amount,  than  the  smaller.  It  did 
recollected  by  the  committee,  that  not  seem  to  him  reasonable,  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  proposed  to  the  house  the  scale  of  gradation  should  stop 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  year  at  10,000/. ;  he  should  therefore 
for  raising  the  supply,  proposed,  propose  to  pursue  the  ascending 
among  other  things,  a  duty  on  series  up  to  100,000/.  and  by  way 
-printed  goods  ;  likewise  on  pepper  of  stamp  on  the  probate  of  wills 
for  home  consumption,  and  pepper  and  letters  of  administration,  in  the 
for  exportation.  It  was  afterwards  following  manner  ;  but  he  should 
thought  adviseable,  that  the  duty  propose  no  new  duty  where  the 
on  pepper  exported  should  be  property  should  not  amount  tQ 


i 
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abandoned.  It  was  his  duty  to 
£• 

600  and  under 

1000  . 

2000  . . . .... 

5000  . 

10,000  an  additional  tax  of . 

10,000  and  under  ••'•••  •  15,000 

3  5 >000  .  . .  20,000 


600/. 

£■ 
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£■ 
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30,000 

4o,ooo  *••• 

50,000  •  *  *  • 
60,000  ^*  •  •  • 
70,000 
80,000  •••• 
90,000  •  •  •  ■ 
And  for 


£• 
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60,000 . 

70,000 . 
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100,000 . 
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£- 
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He  should  estimate  these  additional  duties  at  120,000/. 

The  next  duty  he  should  pro-  of  licenses  were  60,000  ;  the  pro¬ 
pose  was  that  of  an  additional  duce  of  this  duty  he  estimated  at 
stamp  on  all  deeds  of  2>s.  where  32,000/.  The  next  was  an  addi- 
3s.  had  been  laid  on  in  the  last  act  tional  stamp  of  6d.  on  every  pack 
of  parliament,  and  this  tax  he  esti-  of  cards,  and  2s.  6d.  on  every  pair 
mat'ed  at  62,000/.  of  dice ;  which  he  understood  would 

The  next  duty  was  that  of  half  a  produce  more  than  20,000 /. 
guinea  additional  stamp  on  every  Mr.  Addington  proceeded  to  re* 
license  to  sell  ale.  The  number  capitulate  the  new  taxes : 

'  £. 

Taxes  to  be  relinquished . 232,000 


Taxes  proposed  in  lieu  of  them  : 


Additional  tax  on  probates  of  wdlls . .  120,000 

Additional  duty  on  deeds*  *  * . .  62,000 

Additional  duty  on  ale  licenses .  32,000 

Additional  duty  on  cards  and  dice  •  •  •  . .  20,000 


•  , .  z  • 

It  was  not  his  intention  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  propose  all  the  remainder  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  year  for 
raising  the  supply  in  the  place  of 
other  duties  abandoned.  He  then 
moved  the  first  resolution,  which 
passed  without  opposition ;  as  did  all 
the  others,  except  that  of  the  duty  on 
ale  licenses.  When  that  resolu¬ 
tion  was  put,  sir  R.  Buxton  said, 
he  knew  that  the  last  tax  which  was 
Imposed  upon  ale-houses  put  down 
some  ol  the  small  ones;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  was,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  sold  ale  without  any 
license.  It  was  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  at  these  houses.  He  did 
not  oppose  this  tax,  he  only  wished 
it  might  be  made  as  productive  as 
possible,  Mr.  Addington  admitted 


£.  234,000 

that,  to  a  given  extent,  there  was 
force  in  these  observations,  but  he 
hoped  that  the  evil  alluded  to 
would  not  be  very  great. 

Mr.  Addington  on  the  10th  of 
June  said  he  was  extremely  sorry 
to  find  that  the  public  service  would 
require  that  there  should  be  given 
to  his  majesty  a  power  of  raising 
2,000,000 /.  on  exchequer  bills,  as 
a  vote  of  credit.  In  consequence 
of  the  northern  confederacy,  and 
other  causes,  he  found  that  the  ad¬ 
ditional  expence  of  the  navy,  vic¬ 
tualling,  and  transports,  in  all 
amounted  to  1,686,87!/. 

The  question  being  put,  Mr. 
T.  Jones  said  he  hoped  the  present 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would 
see  the  necessity  of  stating  to  the 

house 
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the  time  of  his  accession  to  office, 
in  order  that  the  public  might 
know  when  the  late  administration 
ended,  and  when  the  present  be¬ 
gan.  For  his  own  pait,  he  rather 
felt  this  proposed  two  millions  vote 
of  credit  to  arise  out  ol  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  late  administration  ; 
because  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
alluded  to  the  armed  neutiality,^ 
which  certainly  did  grow  out  of 
the  measures  of  the  late  admi¬ 
nistration. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  when  the  bud¬ 
get  was  opened  by  the  late  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  de¬ 
manded  a  vote  of  credit  for  500,000 /. 
and  this  was  a  subject  which  re¬ 
quired  some  explanation.  He  un¬ 
derstood,  however,  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  nothing  ^concerning  the  army 
would  require  any  further  esti¬ 
mate.  Mr.  Addington  replied,  he 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  pledge 
himself  that  the  vote  of  the  army 
estimates  would  be  sufficient,  for 
the  army  ;  he  said  no  such  thing. 
He  was,  however,  not  aware  of 
any  difference  in  the  expence  from 
the  estimate.  With  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  two  millions  now 
proposed,  he  begged  to  be  undei- 
stood  as  not  pledging  himself  to 
apply  the  whole  of  it  to  the  naval 
service,  although  it  was  to  the  in¬ 
creased  demands  of  that  service 
that  this  application  was  owing. 
Fie  was  not  aware  of  any  other  ob¬ 
servations  necessary  for  him  to 
mkke,  except  that  which  referred 
to  the  vote  of  credit  of  800,000/. 
that  was  500,000 L  for  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  300,000o  for  Ireland : 
300,000/.  were  since  voted  for  the 
assistance  ofPortugal :  so  that  there, 
now  remained,  out  of  that  part  of 
the  vote  of  credit  which  was  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Great  Britain,  200,000/. 
Mr,  Tierney  replied,  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
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at  the  time  of  proposing  the  last 
vote  of  credit,  expressed  some  con^ 
cern  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  sending  out  any  money  to  Por¬ 
tugal;  but  now  the  matter  stood 
thus.  The  original  vote  of  credit 
proposed  by  the  late  minister  for 
this  year  was  800,000 1. ;  that 
was  500,000/.  for  England,  and 
.300,000 /.  for  Ireland ;  and  now 
it  was  proposed  to  vote  two  mil¬ 
lions  more. 

Mr.  Addington  observed,  that 
the  two  millions  now  proposed  to 
be  voted  covered  the  300,000/. 
for  Portugal ;  so  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  not  now  to  be  com¬ 
puted  at  between  2,300,000/.  and 
800,000/.  for  the  300,000/.  was 
comprised  in  the  2,000,000/.  Mr. 
Pitt  took  credit  for  only  800,000/. ; 
that  was  500,000/.  for  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  300,000/.  for  Ireland. 
He  did  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Pitt 
then  foresaw  the  subsidy  to  Por¬ 
tugal.  Mr.  Tierney  said,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  statement, 
there  would  not  be,  out  of  the  whole 
vote,  for  the  real  purposes  of  sup¬ 
plying  any  exigency  that  might 
arise,  (the  true  spirit  upon  which 
a  vote  of  credit  ought  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed)  any  more  than  about  100,000/. ; 
a  sum  that  would,  he  feared,  be 
very  insufficient.  After  Mr.  Steele, 
sir  Andrew  Hammond,  and  Mr. 
Grey  had  spoken,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  proceeded  to 
move  the  following  resolutions: 
“  That  a  sum  not  exceeding 
2,000,000/.  be  granted  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  to  enable  him  to  take 
such  measures  as  the  exigency 
of  affairs  might  require.  That  a 
sum  of  200,000/.  be  granted  to 
his  majesty,  to  be  issued  and 
paid  to  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  bank  of  England,  to  be  by 
them  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
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national  debt.  That  a  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  3,000//.  be  granted  to  his 
majesty,  towards  enabling  the 
trustees  of  the  British  museum  to 
carry  on  the  execution  of  the  trusts 
reposed  in  them  by  parliament. 
1  hat  a  sum  of  2701/.  9.?.  be  granted 
to  his  majesty  to  makegood  the  like 
sum,  which  had  been  issued  by 
his  directions  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  house  of 
lords.” 

Mr.  Grey  wished  some  reason  to 
be  assigned  why  so  large  a  sum  as 
1000/.  should  be  given  as  an  addi¬ 


tional  salary  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  the  house  of  lords.  Mr. 
Tierney  also  made  the  same  objec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Addington  replied,  that 
the  noble  lord  had  the  whole  of  the 
private  business  under  his  inspec¬ 
tion  ;  this  had  increased  consider¬ 
ably,  and  was  nearly  double  the 
amount  this  year  of  what  it  had 
been  the  preceding  one.  Formerly 
the  salary  was  paid  at  the  treasury ; 
it  now  would  be  made  a  matter  of 
annual  vote.  Fie  then  proceeded 
to  move,  in  order,  the  following 
resolutions  ; 


To  the  Lei  rant  company  •  •  •  . . 

To  the  discharging  of  the  exchequer 
bills . 7 . 

Loans  on  exchequer  bills  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1800,  and  charged  upon  the 
first  aids  to  be  granted  in  the  next  session 

of  parliament  •  •  • .  *  . . . 

The  further  sum  of  three  millions  by  loans 
on  exchequer  bills,  for  the  service  of  the 
year!  800,  and  charged  upon  the  first  aids, 

&c. . . . . . 

The  addresses  of  this  house,  and  which 
had  not  been  made  good  by  parliament-  • 
To  Bernard  Cobbe,  esq.  at  the  receipt  of 
the  exchequer,  out  of  his  majesty's  civil 
list  revenues,  for  additional  allowances 

to  clerks;  &c . - . 

To  Joseph  White,  esq.  to  enable  him  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  several  old 
houses,  for  carrying  on  the  works  at  the 

New  Marshalsea. . . 

To  Arthur  Young,  esq.  secretary  to  the 
bo^rd  of  agriculture,  for  premiums  to  be 
paid  for  breaking  up  of  grass  lands*  •  •  • 
To  the  establishment  at  Sierra  Leone,  for 
one  year,  to  the  31st  day  of  December 
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To  defray  the  extraordinary  services  of  the  ) 
army  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1801 .  * . .  * .  j 


£•  **  d. 

5,000  0  O 
3,500,000  0  0 

3,000,000  0  0 

3,000,000  0  0 
10,891  11  10 

827  12  0 

528  9  0 

'  800  0  0 

4000  0  0  1 

600,000  0  0 
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On  1 5  June,  the  house  having  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  comm  ittee  of  ways 
and  means,andan  order  having  been 
made  to  refer  to  the  committee  an 
account  of  the  disposition  of  last 
year’s  grants,  an  account  of  the 
monies  remaining  in  the  exche¬ 
quer,  and  some  accounts  presented 
that  day  to  the  house,  Mr.  Adding¬ 
ton  said,  that  the  amount  of  the 
supply  voted  for  the  service  of  the 
year,  was  43,686,715/.  of  which 
4.3485226/.  being  two-seventeenths, 
were  on  account  of  Ireland.The  way  s 
and  means  for  this  supply  was  first, 
on  sugar;  &c.  1,000,000/.  tobacco 
2,750,000/.  lottery  201,000/.  loan 
25,500,000/.  The  sum  he  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  voted  was  4,000,000/. 
for  the  income  duty,  the  reason  for 
which  he  should  presently  state.  Im¬ 
ports  and  exports  were  1,200,000/. 
Surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund 
5,100,000/.  Remaining  unissued 
of  the  sum  voted  last  session  for 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  499,004/.  Esti¬ 
mated  surplus  of  grants  65,837/. 
Vote  of  credit  2,000,000 /.  Interest 
on  instalments  of  the  land-tax 
50,000 /.  Money  in  the-  exchequer 
for  the  payment  of  particular  ser¬ 
vices  4,080/.  11s.  The  sum  at 
which  the  income  tax  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  preceded  him  in 
office,  was  6,000,000/.  and,  after 
interest  and  charges  were  i  de¬ 
ducted,  the  remainder  would  be 
4,260,000/.  applicable  to  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  year;  but  on  ex¬ 
amination  he  found,  from  the  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  table,  that  he  should 
not  be  justified  in  taking  the  in¬ 
come  tax  at  that  amount,  he  should 
not  take  it  at  more  than  4,000,000/. 
Imports  and  exports  1,200,000/. 
A  considerable  augmentation,  how¬ 
ever,  would  take  place  from  the 
large  quantity  of  wine  and  other 
‘articles  from  Portugal,  under  the 


circumstances  of  that  country, 
which  would  counterbalance  the 
charge  of  freight,  & c.  The  amount 
of  this  accession  he  should  not 
think  would  in  all  be  less  than 
100,000/.  He  should,  however, 
propose  this  head  of  income  at 
1,200,000/.  The  growing  produce 
of  the  consolidated  fund  was 
3,500,000/.  as  originally  stated, 
but  he  should  take  it  at  3,100,000/. 
He  was  led  to  this  upon  a  view  of 
the  produce  of  the  whole  of  the 
taxes ;  the  accounts  of  which  were 
now  laid  before  the  house.  There 
would  be  a  considerable  defalca¬ 
tion  from  the  drawbacks  allow¬ 
ed  on  sugars,  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  first  fruits,  &c.  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  tax  on  malt 
was  likely  to  be  much  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  it  had  been  for  the 
last  year.  The  whole  produce  of 
the  permanent  taxes  would  be 
23,346,590/.  The  charges  were 
20,069,590/.  leaving  a  surplus  of 
3,277,000 /.  He  might  indeed  take 
the  permanent  taxes,  according 
to  an  estimate  which  had  been 
made  of  them,  at  23,350,000/. 
but  he  would  take  them  only  at 
23,346,590/.  he  would  take  the 
surplus  at  3,100,000/.  He  then 
moved  as  the  first  resolution,  “  that 
out  of  the  monies  arising  by  virtue 
of  an  act  made  in  the  39th  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  majesty  for 
granting  a.  duty  on  income,  there 
should  be  applied  the  sum  of  four 
millions  towards  making  good  the 
supply  granted  his  majesty,  over 
and  above  the  sums  necessary  to 
discharge  the  interest  of  any  loans 
which  have  been  charged  on  the 
said  duties  by  any  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment. ^ 

On  the  question  being  put,  Mr. 
Tierney  rose  to  make  some  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Addington.  He  disapproved  of 
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tfie  deviation  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  manner  of  laying  the  accounts 
before  the  house,  and  thought  there 
would  be  a  considerable  deficiency 
in  the  supplies.  ,  Mr.  Steele  said 
that  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  stated  was 
very  fair  at  the  time,  and  reason¬ 
able  in  the  expectation,  although 
many  of  the  items  fell  very  f  r  short 
of  the  estimate  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  exchequer  bills 
were  issued  to  supply  the  defect, 
and  those  were  paid  off  when  they 
become  productive.  There  was 
now  due  on  the  land  tax  of  1799, 
3  44,000/.  on  theyearl  800, 900,000/! 
These  sums  belonged  to  the  year 
ending  last  April.  They  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  receivers,  in  their 
progress  towards  the  exchequer;  all 
of  it  would  be  paid,  and  would 
discharge  what  remained  due  on 
the  consolidated  fund  on  the  5th  of 
April  last. 

It  was  wiser  for  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  to  state  what  re¬ 
mained  due  on  the  former  years, 
and  to  assume  that  it  would  be  paid 
in  the  ensuing  year,  than  to  pass  it 
by  altogether  as  unproductive,  on 
account  of  its  not  being  received, 
because  the  money  might  be  raised- 
by  exchequer  bills  as  it  was 
wanted. 

After  a  little  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Addington,  Mr.  Lee, 
and  sir  J.  Parnell,  the  question  was 
put,  and  the  resolution  voted.  Mr. 
Addington  then  moved  the  next  re¬ 
solution,  and  it  Was  ordered  that 
bills  be  brought  in  upon  the  said 
resolutions. 

The  only  subsidy  granted  this 
year  was  a  small  sum  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Portugal,  and  it  occasioned 
some  debates  which  it  is  proper 
briefly  to  notice. 

The  house  on  the  18th  of  May, 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
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mittee  of  supply,  and  a  message 
from  his  majesty  relative  to  grant* 
ing  a  subsidy  to  Portugal  o  300,000 L 
being  read,  lord  Havvkesbury 
said,  if  it  was  stated  that  subsidies 
were  wrong,  with  reference  to 
British  objects,  he  should  only 
answer,  that  history  .  proved  that 
the  only  war  in  which,  in  the  course 
of  tne  last  century,  this  country  had 
faded,  was  that  ‘in  which  it  had  no 
continental  alliances,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  subsidies  to  grant — -he 
meant  the  American  war.  He 
could  easily  conceive  that  many 
gentlemen  might  object  to  subsidies 
for  offensive  operations,  such  as 
those  to  Austria  and  Russia,  and 
yet  would  admit  that  a  subsidy  to 
an  old  ally,  not  for  offensive  but 
defensive  operations,  might  not 
only  be  right,  but  that  it  was  a 
duty  of  parliament  to  grant  it.  The 
power  for  whom  he  rose  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  subsidy  was  one  which,  for 
more  than  a  century,  had  behaved 
with  fidelity  towards  us,  and  afford¬ 
ed  us  its  assistance  and  co-operation. 

It  was  a  subsidy  to  a  power  that  we 
were  engaged  to  support.  The 
only  reason  that  could  be  stated  a- 
gainst  the  motion  was,  that  it  was 
equally  the  interest  of  PoriugaLand 
of  tnis  country  that  the  former 
should  make  a  separate  peace  with 
France ;  that,  also,  such  a  peace 
could  not  be  made  without  great 
sacrifices;  yet  that  it  would  be 
better  to  make  them  than  continue 
the  war ;  and  tnat  if  the  object  of 
the  subsidy  was  to  induce  Portugal 
to  continue  the  war,  it  would-be 
detrimental,  instead  of  being  pf 
service.  A  short  statement  would 
convince  those  who  reasoned  thus 
that  there  was  no  ground  whatever 
for  their  arguments.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  his  majesty  had 
thought  it  right  to  absolve  Portugal 
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from  any  engagement  not  to  make 
a  separate  peace,  it  it  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  terms  consistent  with  its 
honour ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  the conduct  of  the  French 
government  towards  Naples,  and 
doubt  whether  Portugal  could 
make  peace  on  any  terms  consistent 
with  her  honour  and  independence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  house  to  say, 
whether,  it  such  assistance  as  he 
should  propose  might  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  enabling  Portugal  to  nego¬ 
tiate  on  better  terms,  or,  in  case  ot 
negotiation  failing,  of  preparing 
for  more  effectual  resistance,  there 
couid  be  any  objection  to  grant  it. 
Every  motive  oi  policy  demand¬ 
ed  such  a  subsidy,  whether  we 
wished  Portugal  to  make  peace  or 
not.  When  he  observed  that  it 
was  only  intended  to  enable  Portu¬ 
gal  to  maintain  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  it  might  not  appear  inade¬ 
quate. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  he  admitted  that 
it  was  of  importance  to  preserve 
Portugal  from  being  over-run  by 
the  French:  he  admitted  also  that 
she  had  the  most  powerful  claims  to 
our  protection;  but  he  disapproved 
of  the  assistance  which  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  sent  to  her,  because 
be  doubted  of  its  efficacy.  From 
the  conduct  of  the  predecessors  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  his  bold  de¬ 
fence  of  all  their  measures,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  subsidies  were  po¬ 
litic  in  all  possible  cases,  and  that 
nothing  was  so  desirable  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  grant  one.  Examine 
the  history  of  the  present  war,  cal-^ 
culate  the  extravagant  amount  of 
the  sums  they  had  thus  squandered. 
“  For  whatpurpose,”  said  Mr.  Grey, 
“  is  this  subsidy  granted  ?  not  to  stir 
up  Portugal  to  make  war,  we  are 
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told  ;  but  to  enable  her  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  advantage.'”  He  was 
assured  that  the  subsidy  proposed 
would  raise  the  demands  of  the  in¬ 
vader.  Last  summer,  general  Ber- 
thier  went  to  Madrid,  and  no  one 
doubted  the  object  of  his  mission  ; 
yet  ministers  remained  inactive, 
and  took  not  the  smallest  notice  oi 
the  danger  which  thus  threatened 
our  ally.  When  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  French  were  joined  to  the 
troops  of  Spain,  would  any  one  say 
that  Portugal  had  the  least  chance 
of  success?  When  Portugal  was 
not  threatened  with  invasion,  when 
Spain  showed'  dispositions  rather 
friendly,  when  every  soldier  that 
could  be  raised  in  France  was  sent 
to  Italy  and  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  then  a  formidable  British 
force  was  kept  up  in  Portugal 
under  sir  Charles  Stewart.  When 
the  continental  war  was  over,  when 
our  enemies  had  the  ability,  and 
testified  the  strongest  inclination, 
to  attack4our  ally,  what  did  we  do 
for  her  ?  Portugal  was  left  without 
a  single  British  soldier,  an  easy 
prey  to  the  conqueror.  Had  the 
convention  of  El-Arish  been  suffered 
to  remain  unbroken,  we  should* 
have  been  able  to  support  our  allies 
in  other  quarters.  All  the  blood¬ 
shed  that  had  happened  was  there¬ 
fore  ascribable  to  the  authors  of  this 
disgraceful  measure.  While  wewere 
struggling  for  Egypt,  and  shedding 
our  best  blood  in  the  struggle, 
Portugal  was  certainly  ravished 
from  us,  an  old  and  faithful  ally  was 
over-run  and  ruined  on  our  ac¬ 
count. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  if  any  gentle¬ 
man  would  look  back  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  war,  he  would  find  that, 
whatever  had  been  the  fate  of  the 
continent,  we  had  given  to  the 
different  powers  the  best  chance 
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for  their  safety  ;  and  that  the  mo¬ 
ney  we  had  laid  out  on  these  oc¬ 
casions  was  in  the  best  way  of 
laying  it  out,  and  constituted  the 
cheapest  bargain  on  our  part  in  the 
present  war.  Mr.  Grey  admitted 
he  had  no  objection  to  make  against 
the  particular  subsidy  now  under 
consideration  of  the  house;  but 
under  the  semblance  of  discussing 
this  question,  he  took  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  renewing  his  attacks  upon 
his  majesty’s  late  ministers.  He 
took  the  opportunity  of  collaterally 
making  charges  against  them, 
though  notice  had  been  repeatedly 
given  of  a  specific  motion  on  that 
subject,  which  motion  had  never 
yet  been  brought  forward.  Leav¬ 
ing  then  the  importance  of  Egypt 
out  of  consideration,  he  made  it  a 
charge  against  the  king’s  late  mi¬ 
nisters,  that  they  were  prevented 
from  assisting  Portugal  because 
so  large  a  force  had  been  sent 
to  Egypt ;  and  he  said  he  would 
now  recommend  their  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  defence  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  question  which  his 
majesty’s  late  ministers  had  to  con¬ 
sider  at  the  period  to  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  alluded  was, 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
permitted  so  many  of  the  ve¬ 
teran  troops  of  France  to  have 
been  landed  in  Italy,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  fate  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Europe,  of  every  minor 
state,  and  especially  of  Portugal, 
was  at  stake.  If  any  rational  man 
at  that  moment  had  been  asked, 
whether  the  security  of  Portugal 
was  most  likely  to  be  maintained 
by  keeping  these  veteran  forces  in 
Egypt,  rather  than  by  suffering 
them  to  land  in  Italy,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  entertain  a  doubt  with  re-, 
spect  to  his  answer.  The  consi¬ 
deration  of  Egypt,  though  an  object 
of  great  importance  to  us,  was 


postponed  gs  long  as  there  was 
any  chance  of  success  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  cause  ;  but  when  the  Austrians 
were  defeated,  though  they  la¬ 
mented  their  reverses,  he  said  they 
did  not  neglect  our  own  interests, 
and  the  expedition  to  Egypt  took 
place.  Mr.  Grey  thought  this  sum 
was  advanced  to  Portugal  to  induce 
her,  against  her  judgment,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  contest.  We  do  not  de¬ 
sire  Portugal  (said  Mr.  Pitt)  to  brave 
danger  ;  but  we  say,  if  for  their 
own  sakes  they  think  if  more  wise, 
more  manly,  more  dignified,  and 
more  safe,  to  meet  the  danger, 
rather  than  to  agree  to  unknown 
concession,  indignity,  and  insult, 
then  Great  Britain  will  be  true  to 
her  engagements;  and  though  we 
absolve  them  from  their  promise 
to  us,  we  will  not  make  that  abso¬ 
lution  a  mask  for  our  avarice  or 
our  pusillanimity,  as  long  as  they 
have  spirit  and  courage  enough 
(which  no  subsidy  could  give  them) 
not  to  compromise  with  an  oppres¬ 
sive  and  perfidious  enemy.” 

Mr.  Grey,  in  reply,  observed, 
that,  at  a  moment  when  dangers 
surrounded  the  country  on  every 
side,  he  could  not  as  an  English  * 
man  fail  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  measures  of  the  late  admini¬ 
stration.  Mr.  Pitt'  had  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters  with  regard  to  the  violation* 
of  the  treaty  of  El-Arish :  the 
orders  which  left  lord  Keith  no  al¬ 
ternative  respecting  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt  were,  sent  out  on  the  28 tk 
of  Decan  her  1799.  Bonapa  rte  was 
then  but  newly  installed  in  his  office, 
and  soon  after  his  proposals  for  peace 
ZuCre  received,  but.  contemptuously  rc~- 
jected.  _luci  not  these  ministers 
tell  us  the  French  were  bankrunts 
in  resources  and  in  power?  .that 
their  armies  were  annihilated  ?.  and, 
^o  confident  were  these  ministers  of 
H  2  '  success. 
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Success,  tlfat  lie  who  dared  to  doubt 
this  was  liable  to  be  loaded  with 
the  foul  charge  of  jacobinism. 
But  Mr.  Pitt  accused  him  of  being 
a  doubting  and  hesitating  politician. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  consumed  our  re¬ 
sources,  riimiri  bed  our  comforts, 
impaired  our  enjoyments,  and,  after 
nine  years  of  contest,  left  us  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  dangers  which 
threatened  us  at  its  commence¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Jones  conjured  the  noble  lord 
(Hawkesbtiry)  not  to  pass  this  hor¬ 
rible  subsidy,  and  conjured  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  not 
to  favour  this  system  of  subsidising 
at  the  end  of  a  nine  years*  war.  “  I,** 
continued  he,  “conjure  him  by  the 
bloody  ghost  of  the  brave  Aber- 
cromby,  bv  thq  manes  of  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs  in  Egypt.** 
These  honourable  gentlemen  will 
certainly  repent  it. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and 
carried. 

When  Mr.  Bragge  brought  up 
the  report  of  the  committee  of 
supply,  for  the  purpose  of  grant¬ 
ing  a  subsidy  of  300,000 /.  to 
the  queen  of  Portugal,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
son  objected  to  the  measure. 
1'he  house  ought  to  have  known 
that  Portugal  had  last  year 
263,000/.,  besides  a  variety  of  other 
expenses  incurred  by  this  country 
on  her  account.  His  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  had  had  a  remittance  of 
130,000/.  sent  him  by  'ministers  to 
replace  his  magazines.  He  had 
wished  for  an  account  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  vote  of  credit  of  one 
million  and  a  half,  but  that  had  been 
refused.  He  objected  to  granting 
this  subsidy,  from  the  dear-bought 
experience  of  the  effect  of  subsi¬ 
dising  the  allies.  Mr.  Niclioll  also 
objected  to  bringing  up  the  report, 
Srnd  inferred  from  the  example  of 


Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  that 
no  dependence  ought  to  be  placed 
on  Portugal :  he  said  that  the  ex- 
ministers  laid  the  foundation  for  « 
this  application  by  their  violating 
the  convention  of  EI-Arish  ;  and 
concluded  by  entreating  the  house 
not  to  suffer  the  subsidy  to  proceed. 
Mr.  Grey  spoke  a  few  words,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  re¬ 
plied.  The  report  was  then  re¬ 
ceived,  agreed  to,  and  a  bill  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  upon  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  20th 
of  May,  the  order  of  the  day  having 
been  moved,  and  his  majesty** 
message  read,  the  secretary  of  state 
(lord  Hobart)  rose  to  move  an  ad¬ 
dress  which  he  hoped  that  house 
would  be  unanimous  in  voting,  viz. 
to  thank  his  majesty  for  his  gracious 
message,  and  to  assure  his  majesty 
of  the  cordial  support  of  that  house 
with  respect  to  the  relief  that  Por¬ 
tugal  stood  in  need  of.  It  would 
not  perhaps  at  this  moment  be  con¬ 
venient  to  this  country,  with  so 
many  expensive  engagements  upon 
her  hands,  to  grant  a  very  large 
subsidy  ;  but  if  we  could  not  assist 
an  old  ally  with  a  great  sum,  we 
ought  to  yote  her  some  assistance ; 
and  therefore  he  trusted  that  no 
noble  lord  would  object  to  the  ad- 
dress  which  he  was  about  to  move; 
His  lordship  concluded  by  moving 
the  address. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  cordially 
agreed  in  wishing  to  give  Portugal 
every  assistance  that  Great  Britain 
could  administer  in  money,  and  by 
other  perhaps  still  more  effectual 
means ;  but  there  was  another, 
and  a.  very  different  consideration, 
which  occurred  to  his  mind ;  and 
which  he,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
concurred  with  the  noble  secretary 
in  the  main  point  of  his  argument, 
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bad  a  right  to  keep  in  view ;  viz. 
the  use  to  which  the  subsidy  about 
to  be  voted  would  be  put,  and 
whether  it  might  not  ultimately 
come  into  the  pocket  of  Bonaparte. 
He  was  warranted  in  entertaining 
a  suspicion,  that  Portugal  had  been 
brought  into  her  present  situation 
through  the  interference  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers,  on  a  recollection 
of  what  had  been  the  conduct  of 
his  majesty’s  late  ministers  in  re¬ 
spect  to  Austria  and  Holland. 
They  had  encouraged  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  forbear  a  timely  treaty  of 
peace  with.  France,  only  the  more 
effectually  to  ensure  their  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  from  the  bad  use  that 
had  been  made  of  the  large  sub¬ 
sidies  voted  for  Austria,  Sardinia, 
and  Naples,  he  dreaded  the  idea  of 
granting  subsidies  toother  powers; 
lest,  by  the  baneful  advice  of  his 
majesty’s  ministers,  the  same  ruin¬ 
ous  and  disastrous  effects  might 
follow,  that  had  uniformly  resulted 
from  the  mischievous  interference 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  marquis  of  Sligo  said  he 
had  long  resided  in  Portugal,  and 
witnessed  successive  instances  of 
the  fortitude,  the  firmness,  and  the 
honourable  adherence  of  that  court 
to  their  alliance  with  England. 

They  had  repeatedly  refused,  at 
every  hazard,  to  make  a  separate 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  they  had  armed  their  fleets 
to  join  ours,  as  in  a  common  cause ; 
and  the  late  king  of  Portugal  had 
declared,  that  he  would  see  his 
palace  in  ruins,  and  his  coffers 
stripped  of  the  last  shilling,  before 
he  would  violate  a  single  princi¬ 
ple  of  his  alliance  with  England. 
The  people  of  Portugal,  man,  wo¬ 
man,  and  child,  in  an  honourable 
and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  this  country,  had  one  and' 
all  declared  their  readiness  to  sp  ill 
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the  14st  drop  of  their  blood  in 
maintaining  the  connection.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  a  witness  of  these  facts,  he 
felt  it  h  is  duty  to  state  them.  He 
could  wish  that  the  subsidy  voted 
had  been  considerably  greater ; 
but  he  should  sanction  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  aiding  Portugal  at  all  ha¬ 
zards,  and  of  supporting  the  mo¬ 
tion 

Lord  Moira  fully  coincided  itr 
all  that  had  been  said  of  the  value 
of  our  alliance  with'Portugal,  and 
the  duties  of  aid  and  protection 
which  this  country  owed  to  that ; 
but  he  begged  the  house  to  consi- 
der  for  a  moment  what  sort  of  pro¬ 
portion  the  proposed  subsidy  bore 
to  the  occasions  of  Portugal,  at  a 
moment  when  the  hostile  armies  of 
France  and  Spain  were  upon  the 
borders  of  her  territories.  A  sum 
so  utterly  incommensurate  to  the 
occasions  of  Portugal,  at  such  a 
crisis,  was  as  three  halfpence,  com¬ 
pared  with  her  wants,  and  what 
we  ought  to  give.  Did  the  noble 
secretary,  whose  predecessois  had 
boasted  so  pompously  of  the  inex^ 
haustible  resources  of  this  country, 
mean  now  to  acknowledge  that 
those  resources  were  ,so  utterly 
exhausted,  and  the  country  reduced 
to  so  low  an  ebb,  as  to  be  merely 
able  to  afford  her  only,  her  best 
and  truly  faithful  ally,  the  paltry 
aid  of  300,0 00/.,  after  squandering 
so  many  millions  in  subsidies  to 
false  friends  who  had  deceived  us, 
and  lavished  so  m  my  thousand 
gallant  lives  on  fruitless  acquisi¬ 
tions  untenable  conquests,  or 
abortive  expeditions  ?  For  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  alone  15,000,000/.  were/ ex¬ 
pended,  and  to  what  purpose  l 
And  how  had  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  fallen  ?  Not  gloriously  in 
the  held,  fighting  against  the  ene¬ 
my,  but  victims  to  a  pestilential 
climate.  The  enri  of  Suffolk  red- 
D  &  sotisd 
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soned  in.,  the  same  manner.  The 
marquis  of  Townshend  aild  the 
earl  of  Westmoreland  defended 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty’s  mini¬ 
sters  in  withdrawing  the  troops 
from  Portugal  to  send  to  Egypt. 
The  motion  was  then  put  and 
Carried. 

Mr.  Tierney,  on  the'  17th  of 
June,  rose  to  move  his  annual  reso¬ 
lutions  respecting  the  state  of  the 
finances- of  the  country.  He  said 
he  could  have  contented  himself 
with  simply  moving  them,  w  ithout 
making  any  previous  observations 
respecting  their  nature  or  their  ob¬ 
ject,  if  an  event  had  not  taken 
place  since  last  year,  when  he  fol¬ 
lowed  this  plan,  which  had  intro¬ 
duced  many  gentlemen  into  the 
hoirse  who  had  never  heard,  him 
state  his  object  or  his  plan,  and 
who. might  therefore  be  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  resolutions  if 
simply  moved.  His  first  resolu¬ 
tion  he  stated  to  relate  to  the 
amount  of  the  funded  debt  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war;  the 
second,  to  the  consequences  wdiich 
had  resulted  from  the  war  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  funded  debt ;  the  third, 
to  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt. 
At  present,  altogether  combining 
that  which  existed  before,  and  that 
wrhich  had  been  created  by  the 
wrar,  Mr.  Tierney  said,  the  whole 
funded  debt  of  the  kingdom  might 
be  fairly  estimated  at  500,000,000/. 
'  The  fourth  resolution  related  to  the 
unfunded  debt  as  it  nowr  stood, 
which  he  estimated  at  21,000,000/. 
more  than  its  amount  last  year. 
He  considered  it  alarming,  that  so 
great  an  increase  of  it  should  take 
place  in  one  year,  and  in  a  year  in 
which  45,000,000/.  of  funded  debt 
was  contracted,  and  additional 
stock  made.  The  fifth  resolution, 
relating  to  the  .sinking  fund,  which 
was  in  the  .  most  flourishing  situa¬ 


tion,  wras  of  a  more  consolatory  ns- 
ture.  The  sixth  resolution  related 
to  the  permanent  charges  incurred 
by  the  increase  of  the  national 
debt ;  and  it  appeared,  that  the 
debt  contracted  in  the  course  of 
the  war  had  subjected  the  country 
to  an  additional  permanent  charge 
of  no  less  than  16,000,000/.  The 
seventh  resolution  related  to  the 
amount  of  the  produce  of  the  per¬ 
manent  taxes  for  the  year  ;  and  it 
resulted  from  it,  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  the  produce  of  this 
year,  from  that  of  last  year,  of 
1,500,000/.  The  eighth  resolution 
contained  a  statement  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  for  the  year.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  to  the 
house  or  the  country  than  this 
statement,  as  it  appeared  that 
the  real  value  of  them  amountod 
to  90,000,000/.  The  amount  of 
the  expenditure  for  the  year  formed 
the  subject  of  the  ninth  resolution  ; 
and  that  amount  he  thought  should 
be  estimated  at  near  70,000,000/. 
sterling.  The  result  of  the  whole 
wms  contained  in  the  tenth  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  related  to  the  probable 
amount  of  the  future  establishment.' 
The  peace  establishment  in  1791 
amounted  to  16,800,000/.  Calcula¬ 
ting  from  the  establishment  at  that 
time,  he  estimated,  that  a  future 
peace  establishment  would  amount 
to  about  29,000,000/.  sterling. 
Mr.  Tierney  then  stated  the  nature 
of  the  three  last  resolutions.  From 
these  resolutions  it  would  appear, 
that  the  burdens  imposed  on  the 
country  since  the  commencement 
of  the  w^ar  exceeded  the  whole 
amount  of  those  which  existed  in 
1793  ;  that  the  sinking  fund  was 
increasing  ;  that  there  was  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  revenue,  from  what  it 
amounted  to  last  year  ;  but  that  the 
commerce  and  trade  of, this  country 
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had  increased  beyond  all  example. 
Some  strong  measure  of  finance 
appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary ; 
and  at  the  present  time  he  thought 
k  would  be  more  practicable  to 
carry  it  into  effect  than  perhaps  it 
might  be  at  any  future  asra.  He 
concluded'  with  moving  his  thir¬ 
teen  resolutions,  which  were  to  the 
effect  already  stated. 

The  first  resolution  being  read 
from  the  chair,  Mr.  Addington  rose, 
not  to  make  any  observations  on 
the  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Tierney,  but  to  suggest  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  doing  what  was  done  last 
year,  adjourning  the  debate  for  a 
few  days  to  give  time  to  any  gen¬ 
tleman  who  might  wish  to  propose 
resolutions  on  the  same  subject.  He 
would  therefore  move,  that  the  de¬ 
bate  should  be  adjourned  till  Mon¬ 
day  ;  and,  on  that  day,  he  would  lay. 
before  the  house  his  views  of  the 
debts,  revenues,  and  expenditure 
of  the  country. 

On  the  22d,  therefore,  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dington  said  he  meant,  after  laying 


before  the  house  his  resolutions 
relative  to  the  income  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  country,  to  submit 
certain  other  resolutions  respecting 
the  system  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  It  was  necessary- 
just  to  mention  to  the  house  that  his 
first  resolution  related  to  the  amount 
of  the  public  funded  debt  prior  to 
the  war ;  the  second,  to  its  amount 
since  the  year  1793  ;  the  third,  to 
its  present  amount  — The  amount 
of  the  national  debt  laid  before  the 
house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Tierney 
and  Mr.  Addington  had  become 
an  important  fact  for  the  country : 
in  order,  therefore,  to  have  a  just 
idea  on  this  interesting  subject,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  those 
to  the  same  form,  by  which  means 
an  opportunity  would  be  afforded, 
not  only  of  ascertaining  the  r  accu¬ 
racy,  but  of  examining  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  they  were  founded. 
Resolutions,  therefore,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect,  were  then  proposed 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  agreed  to  be  received  ;  viz. 
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That  the  total  amount  of  the  public  debt,  after 
deducting  the  sum  of  52,281,656/.  redeemed, 
and  the  annuities  fallen  in  to  the  commissioners, 
and  16,083,802/.  transferred  to  them  on  account 
of  land-tax  redeemed,  was,  on  the  1st  of  Febru-  }  400,709,832 
ary  1801,  together  with  short  annuities  to  the 
amount  of  545,333/.,  and  long  annuities  to  the 
amount  of  1,007,613/.,  after  deducting  the  annu¬ 
ities  provided  for  by  Ireland, . . 

That  the  life  and  short  annuities  were  545,333/.  I  ^  408 

per  annum,  worth . . . j  .  J  J 

That  the  long  annuities  were  1,007,613/.  per  7 
annum,  worth  at  5  per  cent. . .  j 


21,989,703 


Whole  debt  was  £.  426,207,865 


The  statement  submitted  to  the  in-  the  form  of  resolutions,  was  to 
house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Tierney,  the  following  effect: 

/  Jl).  4  That 
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That  the  total  amount  of  the  public  funded  debt, 
including  the  Irish  and  imperial  loans,  and  de¬ 
ducting  the  stock  purchased  by  the  commission¬ 
ers,  and  16,0S3,802/.  transferred  to  them  on 
account  of  the  land-tax  redeemed,  was,  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1801,  *  • . . . . 

That  the  life  and  short  annuities  were  about  4 
540,000/.  per  annum,  worth  at  6%  years  pur-  > 

chase  . .  * . ) 

That  the  long  annuities  were  1,007,000/.  per  annum,  }  ^  ^  ^ 

worth  at  5  per  cent. . * . J  9  /  ' 

'  *  509,718,596 

Deduct  the  Irish  loans  19,708,750 


3,375,000 


Debt  remaining,  exclusive  of  the  stock  redeemed  ? 

for  the  land-tax, .  J  490,009,84c 


On  this  and  the  other  proposi¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Tierney  the  previous 
question  was  put  and  carried  on 
the  29th  of  June. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.Dundas, 
the  12th  of  June,  the  several  papers 
relative  to  the  revenue,  charges, 
and  other  statements  on  the  affairsof 
India,  presented  on  the  8th  of 
May,  &c.  were  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  house.  Mr. 
Dundas  then  rose,  and  said,  that, 
though  no  longer  in  office,  it  fell  to 
him  to  discharge  a  duty  he  had 
exercised  for  seventeen  years. 
During  that  period,  the  controul 
over  the  affairs  of  the  East-India 
Company  was  placed  in  a  board  of 
commissioners.^  For  the  first  eight 
years,  the  financial  system  relating 
to  India  only  was  the  immediate 
object  of  annual  investigation  be¬ 
fore  parliament.  On  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  in  the  year  1793,  it 
was  specially  enacted,  that  the 
accounts  botn  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  should,  be  brought  under  the 
same  review.  tf  The  accounts 
upon,  the  table,”  continued  Mr.. 


Dundas,  <e  comprise  recent  inform 
mation  of  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  company  during  the  following 
periods.  Those  which  may  be  term¬ 
ed  foreign  for  the  year  1799-1800, 
with  estimates  for  the  year  1800- 
1801  ;  the  home  for  the  year  1800- 
1801,  with  an  estimate  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.”  The  arrangements 
which  he  now  proposed  would  be 
exactly  in  the  order  practised  for 
several  years,  as  it  appeared  best 
calculated  to  give  the  most  distinct 
and  clear  idea  of  the  whole  con¬ 
cern. 

He  next  stated  the  account  of 
the  presidency  of  Bengal ;  which, 
on  an  average,  was  found  to  amount 
to  614,731/.,  exceeding  the  average 
of  the  three  years  1796-7  to 
1798-9  in  the  sum  of  266,944/. 
The  revenues  were  estimated  to 
amount  to  6,196,733/. ;  their  .actual 
amount  was  6,504,738/.,  exceeding 
the  estimate  in  the  sum  of  308,005/. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall 
combine  the  several  accounts  of  the 
debts  and  assets,  under  the  general 
comparative  view-,  as  follows: 
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THE  DEBTS  AND  ASSETS  BY  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  YEARNS 

ACCOUNTS. 

The  debts  in  India  have  increased  in  the  sum  of  >  £.1,644,876 
Deducting  therefrom  the  decrease  of  the  debts  at  ) 

home,  amounting  to-- .  $  3o,2J3 

The  net  increase  of  debt  will  appear  to  be----  1,208,643 

The  assets  in  India  have  increased .  1,310,446 

Deducing  the  decrease  of  assets  at  home,  amount-7  ~01  „ 

/81,214 

529,232 


ing  to 


} 


The  increase  of  assets  was 
I  o  which  was  to  be  added  the  net  improved 
balance  at  China  and  St.  Helena,  as  follows: 

China  improvement . . 1,446,101 

Deduct  St. .Helena,  which  is  less  than  • 

last  year . .  3,869 

The  difference  was  1,442,232 

And  the  total  shows  the  net  increase  of  the  assets  to  7 

be  .  £  1,971,464 

Deducting  the  increase  of  debt  above  stated  from' 
the  increase  of  the  assets,  an  improvement  would 
appear  in  this  point  of  view  to  have  been  made  )»*  762,821 
in  the  state  of  the  company's  affairs,  generally, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  the  amount  of  * 

But  as,  on  a  nearer  examination  of  the  statements' 
from  which  these  computations  were  made,  it 
appears  that,  at  the  period  for  making  up  the 
stock  accounts  at  home,  those  from  India  were 
not  received  to  the  date  on  which  the  state  of 
the'  debts  and  assets  abroad  was  made  up,  he 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  this  very 
material  part  of  the  calculation  to  as  near  a  point  391,915 
of  accuracy  as  practicable,  in  a  general  review 
of  so  extensive  a  concern,  to  make  several  ad¬ 
justments.  In  the  view  now  given,  the  amount 
of  the  debts  in  India,  on  the  30th  of  April  1800, 
should  be  deducted  from  the  improvement, 
b  ing  certainly  a  debt  owing  by  the  company: 

It  was . * . . 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  it  appeared' 
necessary  to  make  exactly  the  same  kind  of  ad¬ 
justment  as  the  last  year  on  the  value  of  the 
cargoes  from  England  not  arrived  in  India  at 

o  o 

the  date  of  the  several  quick  stocks  on  which  the  t 

home  accounts  were  made  up.  1  As  the  state  of  |  *  3  1 

the  assets  abroad  was  Calculated  in  quick  stocks  of 
a  later  date,  and  included  a  part  of  those  cargoes, 
it  was  necessary  to  deduct  their  amount,  which 

was-* . . . * . .  . _ 

The  total  sum  to  be  deducted  was  £.  672,3.56 
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The  difference  then  remaining 
amounted  to  90,465/.,  which  was 
the  sum  in  which  the  general 
state  of  the  whole  concern  ap¬ 
peared,  on  the  principles  of  this 
examination,  to  have  improved  in 
the  course  of  the  year  of  account 
now  before  the  committee. 

He  next  stated  the  words  in 
which  he  concluded  the  account 
of  last  year.  “  The  reduction  of 
the  debts,  and  the  increase  of  the 
asset5:,  were  to  an  amount  exceed¬ 
ing  11,100,000/.  sterling.  It  was 
true,  that  within  that  period  money 
had  been  raised  on  additional  capi¬ 
tal  to  the  amount  of  3,740,000/.; 
but  it  must  likewise  be  taken  into 
consideration,  that  the  remainder 
might  be  termed  a  net  improve¬ 
ment,  under  the  events  of  an  In¬ 
dian  war,  at  one  time  threatening 
serious  disasters,,  though  finally 
concluded  highly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  company  :  under  the  events 
likewise  of  the  present  European 
war,  which,  during  four  years  of 
the  period,  caused  enor’mous  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  expense  of  freights,  of 
provision,  and  of  every  article  of 
equipment ;  and  occasioned  also 
great  expenses  by  several  expedi¬ 
tions,  by  which  our  rivals  were 
deprived  of  their  possessions  in  the 
East.  .  But,”  added  Mr.  Dun  das, 
“  I  have  carried  the  comparison 
three  years  further,  which  will  take 
in  a  great  part  of  the  immense 
expenditure  of  the  late  war  with 
Mysore ;  and  find,  that  the  im¬ 
provement  during  these  thirteen 
years,  on  the  same  principle,  is 
1 1,880,000/.” 

He  then  stated,  that  it  was  with 
the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  he 
contemplated  the  amazing  change 
in  the  political  relations  in  the 
East  at  (he  present  moment,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  they  were  in 
1784.  He  next  mentioned  *  the  * 
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prosperous  state  of  the  company** 
alliances  with  the  several  powers  i 
in  India.  “  First,  the  Nizam, 
although  allied  by  treaty,  during  a 
long  series  of  years  the  advantages 
to  the.  company  were  frequently 
problematical,  from  the  fluctuating 
politics  of  his  court ;  and  although 
his  highness  furnished  some  assist¬ 
ance  towards  the  object  of  the  late 
war  with  Tippoo,  and  reaped  his 
proportion  of  the  advantages  from 
the  successful  termination  of  it, 
very  soon  after  an  influence  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  councils  threatening 
serious  consequences.”  He  then 
mentioned  the  treaty  with  the  ra¬ 
jah  of  Travancore,  **  which,  though 
not  productive  of  advantages  to  so 
great  an  extent,  might  still  be'con- 
sidered  as  an  event,  within  the 
period  alluded  to,  tending  to 
strengthen  our  influence.”  He  then 
alluded  to  the  connexions  on  this 
side  of  India,  particularly  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and 
the  nabob  of  Surat, 

He  next  began  with  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
The  treaty  under  which  our  pre¬ 
sent  relation  with  him  stood  was 
dated  in  1792,  and  was  entered 
into  with  his  father  on  terms  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  hiru*  The 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore  was  concluded  in  the  year 
1799.  At  the  close  of  his  Indian 
administrat  on,  he  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  state,  that  the  presidencies 
of  India  improved  every  year. 
The  numerous  tributaries  under 
this  government  were  now  happily 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  subjection 
as  to  furnish  the  hope  that  the  in¬ 
surrections  of  which  he  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  by  the  late 
advices  would  be  no  more  heard 
of.  Their  expectation  of  support, 
and  indeed  the  main  spring  of every 
revolt,  being  effectually  removed 
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fey  the  death  of  Tippoo,  every  hope 
might  be  entertained  of  the  perfect 
establishment  of  the  quiet  of  the 
country.  This  had  in  part  been 
already  obtained  amongst  some  of 
thd  most  refractory,  the  southern 
poligars,  who  were  now  reported 
to  be  changed  from  an  armed  and 
lawless  banditti  to  a  peaceful  and 
industrious  peasantry. 

He  had  upon  a  former  occasion 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  com* 
mittee,  that  the  improvement  under 
the  operation  of  the  present  system, 
to  the  period  of  account  then  under 
consideration,  was  found  to  exceed 
eleven  millions  sterling  ;  the  altera¬ 
tion  since  not  having  been  to  any 
great  amount,  the  amelioration 
might,  on  the  same  principle,  be 
now  taken  at  about  the  like  sum. 
The  additional  capital  must,  as  then 
noticed,  be  taken  into  the  account, 
and  some  further  adjustments  would 
be  required.  If  such  had  been  the 
event,  under  the  circumstances  of 
two  wars  in  India,  and  of  a  general 
European  war,  from  the  year  1793, 
the  inference  was  highly  favourable 
to  the  mode  of  administration  ;  and 
the  more  so,  when  the  great  addi¬ 
tional  revenue,  and  the  complete 
conquest  of  every  enemy  in  the 
East,  were  taken  into  the  account. 
The  debts  abroad  were  certainly 
much  greater  than  at  the  first  pe¬ 
riod  of  this  comparison;  but  the 
assets  exhibited  an  excess  still  more 
considerable.  If  the  loss  of  the 
■"surplus  revenue  operated  so  quickly 
in  a'n  unfavourable  degree,  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  revenue  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  an  equal  effect  in 
the  recovery  of  the  system. 

The  grand  and  leading  features 
of  this  plan  were  : 

1  st.  An  arrangement  abroad ; 
so  that  a  full  million  from  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  revenues  should,  at  the 


commencement,  be  applicable  to 
the  purchase  of  investments. 

2dly,  That  the  investments  from 
India  and  China  should  amount  at 
prime  cost  to  four  millions  annually, 
in  equal  proportions. 

3dly,  That,  during  the  first  four 
years  from  this  time,  the  company 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  pow¬ 
er  they  already  had,  under  the  act, 
for  augmenting  their  capital  stock 
to  the  extent  of  two  millions,  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  million  annually, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  would 
realize  one  million  sterling. 

4th ly.  That  the  additional  money, 
so  raised,  should  be  applied  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
present  Indian  debt  at  interest, 
either  by  increasing  remittances 
in  bullion,  or  export  to  India  to 
that  amount,  or  by  defraying  addi¬ 
tional  bills  drawn  from  India  for  the 
same  purpose. 

5thly,  That  the  extinction  of  this 
debt,  now  calculated  to  amount  to 
fourteen  millions  sterling,  should 
be  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  annually,  till  the  part  of  it 
termed  the  decennial  loan  should 
become  payable,  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  place  on  or  about 
the  year  1807-8,  which  was 
stated  at  3,500,000/.,  and  would  be 
discharged  in  that  year  ;  on  which 
supposition  the  debts  at  interest 
abroad  would  then  be  reduced  to 
4,500,000/.  at  which  amount  it 
might  be  thought  expedient  to 
keep  them  stationary. 

The  gradual  reductions  of  the 
debt  would  add  to  the  surplus  of  the 
revenues  by  the  diminution  of  the 
interest;  and,  in  the  year  1808-9, 
the  sum  of  two  millions  sterling 
might  be  applied  to  the  investments. 
The  application  of  the  surplus,  thus 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  would 
of  course  lessen  the  demand  of  In¬ 
dia 
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<Iia  upon  the  home  treasury,  s q  that 
the  balance  of  cash  could  not  fail  of 
increasing  to  an  immense  amount. 
He  had  stated  the  great  difficulty 
to  lie  in  the  outset ;  his  estimate  was 
so  calculated.  He  ended  his  labours 
by  reposing  the  most  entire  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  talents  and  integrity 
of  those  whom  his  majesty  had 
appointed  to  succeed  him  in  this 
important  charge  :  and  it  only  re¬ 
mained  for  him  to  apologise  to  the 
committee  for  engrossing  so  much 
of  its  time ;  and  that  the  result  of 
the  examination  of  the  statements 


might,  as  usual,  be  placed  on  the 
records  of  parliament,  he  had 
formed  the  motion  into  resolu-  , 
lions. 

On  the  resolutions  being  put, 
Mr.  Lushington  made  some  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  the  probable 
price  of  freight  in  time  of  peace, 
which  produced  a  short  conversa¬ 
tion  between  him,  Mr.  Dundas, 
Mr.  D.  Scott,  and  sir  Francis 
Baring ;  after  which  the  resolutions 
were  agreed  to  ;  and,  upon  the 
house  being  resumed,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  received. 


CHAP.  III. 

Discussions  on  the  War  and  the  Conduct  of  Ministry.  Motion  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  a  Call  of  the  House.  Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Failure  of  the  Ferrol  Expedition.  Lord Darnley' s  Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation 
Mr.  Grey's  Motion  to  the  same  Effect  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Motion 
-  in  the  House  cf  Commons  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Breach  of  the  Treaty  of 
El-Arish .  Motion  for  the  production  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Letter. 


THE  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
the  breach  of  treaty  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  convention  of  El-Arish, 
underwent  a  severe  scrutiny  in  the 
course  of  the  session.  The  first 
signal  for  the  attack  of  ministers 
was  sounded  in  the  house  of  lords 
by  the  earl  of  Darnley,  who,  very 
early  in  the  session,  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation.  On  the  10th 
of  February  the  subject  was  pressed 
by  the  earl  of  Radnor,  who  moved 
that  the  house  should  be  called  over 
on  Friday,  the  20th,  as  the  present 
was  an  awful  crisis  ;  and  lord 
Darnley  was  to  bring  forward  an 
important  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  nation  and  conduct  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters, 


Lord  Grenville  said  it  was  very 
unusual  to  require  such  a  measure 
unless  in  very  particular  cases,  as 
the  trial  of  a  peer ;  and  therefore 
he  hoped  his  noble  friend  would 
not  persist  in  a  motion  calculated 
to  create  alarm  and  dismay  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  In  this  he  was 
seconded  by  lord  Mulgrave,  who 
thought  it  could  answer  no  bene¬ 
ficial  purpose  to  diffuse  awe  and 
solemnity  on  any  common  occasion, 
and  excite  needless  apprehensions 
in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Lord  Holland  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  the  measure :  he  conceived 
it  absolutely  necessary  ;  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  which  ministers  had  re¬ 
duced  the  country  could  not  be 
treated  with  too  much  solemnity; 

their 
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their  dismissal  could  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  evil  if  the  mode  of 
their  going  out,  and  the  causes  as¬ 
signed  for  it,  did  not  add  to  our 
embarrassments,  and  increase  the 
necessity  of  an  inquiry. 

Had  their  dismissal  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
parliament,  or  had  it  produced  a 
change  of  system,  it  would  have 
been  the  greatest  benefit  and 
blessing  to  the  community ;  but 
they  were  absolutely  the  victims 
of  that  very  system  to  which  they 
had  so  long  prostituted  their  talents, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which 
they  had  supported  the  American 
war.  The  first  moment  ministers 
had  hesitated  respecting  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  liberty,  when  they  who 
had  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  Ire¬ 
land  seemed  disposed  to  make  a 
concession  to  the  people,  they 
were  discarded.  The  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  love  of  freedom, 
in  one  solitary  instance,  cancelled 
all  former  obligations,  and  had 
raised  the  indignation  of  this  nar¬ 
row-minded,  cruel,  and  destructive 
policy : 

Perierunt  teinpora  longi 

Servitii - 

and  they  were  dismissed  with  the 
same  scorn  and  contempt  as  all 
others  had  been  whose  principles 
or  measures  were  hostile  to  that 
detestable  faction.  The  occasion 
of  their  dismissal  added  a  motive 
to  inquiry,  and  one  more  calamity 
to  the  country,  by  endangering  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland. 

The  earl  of  Clare  deprecated 
the  idea  of  a  call,  as  well  as  a  pre¬ 
mature  discussion  of  a  subject  of 
so  delicate  a  nature,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  such  magnitude, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  alluded  to 
before  it  came  regularly  under 
consideration.  With  regard  to 


g\ 

catholic  emancipation,  he  advised 
their  lordships  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  union  afford¬ 
ed,  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  Ireland, 
with  which  they  seemed  but  slightly 
acquainted.  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion  had  already  been  found  to  im¬ 
ply  rebellion  in  that  country : 
ninety-nine  Roman-catholics  out  of 
a  hundred  did  not  care  about  it; 
others  understood  it  to  mean  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  and  a  more 
equal  division  of  property.  The 
Irish  peasant,  for  instance,  con¬ 
ceived,  when  this  measure  was 
granted,  every  one  of  them  was  to 
have  his  tytlies  taken  off,  and  a 
grant  of  ten  acres  of  land  allotted 
him.  In  short,  so  various  were 
their  opinions,  and  so  violent  were 
their  passions,  that  he  could  not 
but  shudder  at  the  consequences  of 
rashly  diffusing  insinuations  upon 
the  subject  amongst  them,  and  per¬ 
haps  lighting  up  a  flame  which  only 
more  torrents  of  blood  could 
quench.  His  lordship  was  en¬ 
forcing  his  reasons,  and  stating  the 
agitation  it  would  occasion — con¬ 
fusion  much  greater  than  had  been 
yet  experienced,  and  of  which  no 
adequate  idea  could  be  formed  by 
those  who  were  not  intimately 
versed  in  the  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — when  he  was  called  to  order 
by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  said, 
this  appeared  doing  himself  what 
his  lordship  advised  others  to  avoid, 
and  kindling  the  flame  he  had  so 
deprecated.  The  earl  of  Clare 
answered,  that  the  question,  though 
not  before  the  house,  had  been 
alluded  to  in  very  strong  terms; 
and  he  meant  to  point  out  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  discussion  in  this  unparlia¬ 
mentary ‘manner.  He  would  how¬ 
ever  drop  the  subject,  which  he 
was  persuaded  was  fraught  with 
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infinite  mischiefs,  and  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  which  would  prevent  the 
advantages  otherwise  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  union.  He  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  illustrate  its  evil  effects, 
when  lord  Suffolk  again  interrupt¬ 
ed,  and  begged  the  learned  lord 
upon  the  woolsack  to  confine  the 
noble  earl  to  the  question  now  be¬ 
fore  the  house. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  entreat¬ 
ed  the  earl  of  Clare  to  abstain  from 
all  mention  of  catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  so  irregularly 
introduced  :  at  the  proper  period 
it  would  be  considered  in  all  its 
bearing  and  relations,  comprehen¬ 
sively,  accurately,  and  dispassion¬ 
ately,  and  with  a  seriousness  pro¬ 
portioned  to  its  importance.  He 
lamented  that  an  idea  had  been 
thrown  out  by  lord  Moira,  that 
not  any  thing  like  the  sense  of  the 
house  was  to  be  collected  from  the 
hasty  and  loose  conversation  which 
had  taken  place.  It  would  not  be 
doing  justice  to  such  a  momentous 
concern  to  let  an  opinion  prevail, 
that  it  could  be  affected  by  such 
slight  and  casual  observations. 
With  regard  to  the  critical  situation 
of  the  country,  and  the  great  loss 
it  had  sustained,  no  one  deplored  it 
more  deeply  than  himself.  Con¬ 
nected,  as  he  long  had  been,  by 
public  duty  and  private  friendship 
with  those  of  whose  services  the 
public  were  to  be  deprived,  and 
knowing  as  he  did  their  great 
abilities,  their  strict  integrity,  and 
their  unremitted  application,  he 
extremely  lamented  that  an  occa¬ 
sion  had  arisen  which  made  them 
feel  they  could  no  longer  hold 
their  employments.  Subjects  on 
which  men  of  honourable  minds 
would  entertain  a  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  would  occur  under  all  go¬ 
vernments.  The  partiality  which 


he  had  ever  experienced  from  the 
house,  afforded  him  reasonable 
hope  that  they  gave  him  credit  for 
acting  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
on  the  genuine  conviction  of  his 
mind,  wherever  he  stood,  and  in 
whatever  situation  he  might  be 
placed  :  indeed  he  could  do  no 
good  to  the  public  were  he  to- act 
otherwise  ;  nor  should  he  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  stand  at  that  great  tribunal, 
before  which  he  must  in  a  short 
time,  by  the  course  of  nature,  ex¬ 
pect  to  render  up  an  account  of  all 
his  actions  in  this  sublunary  state. 

Lord  Moira  thought  it  necessary 
to  rectify  a  misapprehension  re¬ 
specting  himself.  It  was  not,  he 
said,  to  the  question  of  catholic 
emancipation  he  had  alluded,  when 
he  remarked  that  the  mind  of  the 
house  had  been  so  strongly  mani¬ 
fested  that  it  must  have  an  effect : 
his  reference  was  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  concerning  the  sort  of  mini¬ 
stry  likely  to  be  formed,  and  which 
inspired  the  country  with  cjread, 
at  a  time  so  critical  and  full  of 
danger :  the  old  ministry  was  to 
be  the  root  of  the  new  one,  and 
those  principles  to  be  continued 
which  had  reduced  the  country  to 
this  extremity.  He  hoped,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  spirit  of  the  house 
would  be  roused  ;  that  they  would 
act  like  men,  and  exert  themselves 
in  its  defence.  If  they  failed  to 
do  this,  the  storm  impending  could 
not  be  averted  :  their  weight  and 
authority  over  the  people.would  be 
lost;  an  evil  anxiously  to  be 
deprecated,  because  they  could 
only  render  service  to  the  interests 
of  the  empire  whilst  they  retained 
it.  A  call  of  the  house  (except  in 
the  trial  of  a  peer)  was  not  unpre¬ 
cedented.  There  were  several  in¬ 
stances  upon  the  journals.  Such 
a  measure  had  not  been  indeed  of 
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kite  years  necessary  ;  but  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  of  the  country  re¬ 
quired  references  to  old  times,  and 
similar  cases  of  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger. 

The  eatl  of  Westmoreland  said, 
that,  unless  some  precedent  from 
the  journals  could  be  seated,  he 
wished  the  motion  to  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  earl  of  Radnor  immediately 
produced  four  instances  in  point, 
which  he  read  from  a  paper  on 
which  he  had  written  them  down  : 
three  on  record  in  the  journals 
were  about  the  year  1678,  and  the 
fourth  in  1704. 

Contents  23 — non-contents  54. 

His  majesty's  indisposition,  and 
some  other  causes,  prevented  the 
public  business  in  general  from 
proceeding  for  some  time  after  this 
motion,  except  with  respect  to  the 
jieces-ary  business  of  the  supplies; 
and  consequently  lord  Darn'ley's 
motion  was  deferred.  In  the  house 
of  commons,  however,  an  inquiry 
was  proceeded  upon,  which  is1  of 
some  importance  in  an  historical 
point  of  view. 

On  the  19th  of  February  Mr. 
Sturt  rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 
house,  which  he  said  he  trusted 
every  member  would  feel  it  a  duty 
to  support.'— He  meant  not  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  honourable  ye- 
jieral  who  had  conducted  the  expe- 
dition,  or  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  planned  it;  but  to  con¬ 
tend,  that  when  a  vast  and  expen¬ 
sive  armament  had  brought  dis- 
grace  upon  the  country,  an  inquiry 
ought  to  be  made  into  the  causes  of 
its  failure.— He  said,  that  blame 
lay  somewhere,  and  with  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  ascertain.  After 
having  spent  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  m  total  inactivity,  an  expedi¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  about  eighty 
sail,  set  off  for  the  coast  of  Spain. 


Eleven  thousand  meii  Were  landed 
at  Ferrol,  and  ascended  the  heights 
above  the  town  without  resistance. 
The  official  dispatches  had  stated, 
that  they  had  landed  to  inspect  the 
strength  of  the  place.  But  why- 
employ  1 1,000  men  for  this?  Would 
not  9000  or  200  have  done  as  wadi  ? 
They  met  only  with  skirmishes. 
Their  success  was  complete.  An 
officer  of  engineers  assured  the 
general  that  he  would  be  master  of 
the  place  in  a  few  hours.  In  Fort 
St.  Philip  there  wrere  not  more 
than  fifty  men,  and  it  might  have 
easily  been  taken.  The  5 2d  regi¬ 
ment  wished  also  to  take  Grana, 
and  would  have  done  it,  but  that 
their  colonel  wras  wounded.  In 
this  place  large  arsenals  and  provi¬ 
sions  would  have  been  iound ; 
and,  had  they  taken  Fort  St.  Philip, 
the  wrork  would  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Yet  the  troops  lay  idle  on 
their  arms. —What  happened  was 
disgraceful  to  the  English  name.— 
After  Bonaparte’s  march  over  the 
Alps,  wTere  a  few  rocks  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle? 
He  knew  that  great  difference  of 
opinion  existed  among  the  officers 
concerning  the  orders  to  re-embark. 
The  naval  officers  said  they  could 
have  taken  most  of  the  forts  them¬ 
selves,  and  entered  the  harbour 
without  much  resistance.  No  won¬ 
der— the  alarm  in  the  town  wras 
extreme,  and  the  municipality  had 
resolved  to  surrender  on  the  first 
summons. 

It  did  appear  strange  that  the 
honourable  general  had  never  sum¬ 
moned  them.  He  wras  not  slow  in 
doing  so  at  Cadiz,  which  he  did 
not  attack,  and  where  he  had  no 
chance  of  success.  Fie  confessed, 
however,  that  he  was  not  sanguine 
as  to  the  success  .of  his  motion. 
Yet,  if  the  house  regarded  their 
duty  to  the  officers  ol  the  army  and 
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navy,  and  to  the  public,  they  ought 
to  support  it.  When  a  council  of 
war  was  called  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  giving  up  the  enterprise, 
this  officer  of  engineers,  who  had 
undertaken  to  put  the  general  into 
possession  of  the  town  with  the  loss 
of  200  men,,  was  not  summoned  to 
attend  it.  Why  was  he  not  called, 
and  his  advice  followed  ?  The  place 
was  worth  200  men,  however 
shocking  the  expression.  There 
were  in  the  harbour  34  sail  of  the 
line,  beside  several  frigates,  and 
many  merchant  vessels  richly  la¬ 
den.  The  enemy  were  quite  un¬ 
prepared,  and  this  rich  prize  was 
within  our  reach.  A  regiment 
marched  near  Fort  St.  Philip  gave 
three  cheers  when  they  came  in 
sight  of  it :  but  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  follow  up  their  advan¬ 
tages,  they  were  ordered  to  take 
shelter  under  a  stone  wall.  The 
naval  officers  offered  to  take  a  fort 
which  much  retarded  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  army,  hut  their  offer 
was  rejected.  When  the  men 
were  ordered  to  re-embark,  their 
indignation  almost  broke  out  into 
mutiny.  These  statements  were 
generally  credited  ;  and  if  false, 
they  ought  to  be  proved  so.  When 
the  troops  w'ere  re-embarked,  they 
sailed  for  Vigo,  and  there  the  tars 
cut  out  a  privateer,  as  they  said, 
<f  to  show  their  commander  how  to 
take  a  thing.”  One  of  them  being 
asked  what  lie  thought  of  the  expe¬ 
dition — “  Why/’  said  he,  “  I 
doifft  think  as  how  a  French  gene- 
■  ral  with  500  men  would  have  left 
ferrol  without  taking  it.”  Before 
the  destination  of  the  expedition 
was  known,  the  general  is  reported 
to  have  said,  they  were  going  to 
gather  laurels !  What  then  must 
have  been  their  disappointment ! 
Mr.  Sturt  then  read  many  letters 
from  officers  employed  in  the  ex¬ 


pedition,  confirming  his  statements  $ 
and  concluded  by  moving,  “  that 
the  house  resolve  itself  into  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  to  in* 
quire  into  the  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  to  Ferrol.” 

Sir  JamesPulteneysaid,  he  trusted 
that,  after  the  speech  the  house  had 
just  heard,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
apologise  for  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  presenting  himself 
to  their  notice.  After  all  that  had 
been  said  upon  the  present  motion, 
the  clamour  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  unfounded  insinu¬ 
ations  spread  abroad,  parliament 
could  not  be  astonished  at  his  anx¬ 
iety  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
he  had  acted.  Fie  apprehended 
meeting  no  contradiction  when  -he 
affirmed  that  all  expeditions  similar 
to  that  against  Ferrol  were  under¬ 
taken  with  more  hazard  and  diffi¬ 
culty  than  any  other  military  ope* 
rations.  He  was  still  convinced 
they  were  frequently  connected 
with  the  views  of  this  country,  and 
necessary  to  be  undertaken  on  some 
occasions,  however  hazardous.  But 
while  he  felt  the  necessity  of  such 
attempts,  he  must  acknowledge  that 
man  would  ill  discharge  his  duty, 
who  did  not  thoroughly  weigh  the 
danger  of  the  service,  and  the  risk 
of  the  enterprise  he  was  about  to 
undertake.  He  meant  not  the 
danger  of  losing  a  number  of  men, 
for  this,  however  lamentable,  was 
the  inevitable  fortune  of  war;  but 
he  alluded  to  that  extensive  view 
of  the  Subject  which  belonged  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  who  must 
regard  the  danger  as  connected 
with  the  general  preservation  of 
his  corps,  considering  whether  the 
object  warranted  the  extent  of  the 
risk.  Had  he  conceived  the  chance 
of  taking  Ferrol  fairly -to  have  been 
calculated,  and  refrained  from  the 
attack  merely  on  account  of  losing 
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ioo  men,  or  even  a  much  larger 
number,  lie  should  have  felt  him¬ 
self  deficient  in  his  duty  to  his 
country,  and  deserving-much  of  the 
imputation  which  had  been  spread 
abroad:  butvvhen,  after  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  he  found  that  an  attack 
had  no  chance  of  success*  and  that 
a  failure  involved  the  loss  of  most, 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  corps  under 
his  orders,  he  clearly  perceived 
it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  hazard  an 
enterprise,  when  the  prospect  of 
success  was  desperate*  and  the 
event  of  a  failure  would  not  have 
comprehended  the  general  safety. 
It  never  could  be  the  intent  of  a 
government  to  expose  to  imminent 
hazard  a  body  of  troops,  whose 
loss  would  not  only  have  defeated 
every  other  object  of  the  campaign, 
but  have  been  a  severe  blow  on  the 
country.  To  state  to  the  house  the 
success  with  which  our  landing  had 
been  effected  was  needless  ;  or  that 
all  opposition  in  our  progress  to  the 
heights  above  Ferrol  was  defeated 
by  the  gallantry  of  our  troops.  The 
possession  of  these  heights  afforded 
him  a  full  opportunity  of  observing 
the  whole  situation,  and  the  result 
was  decidedly  not  to  hazard  the 
attack,  as  the  nature  of  the  works 
prevented  the  possibility  of  a  coup- 
de-main,  and  the  troops  defending 
them  were  more  numerous  than  he 
had  expected.  The  number  of  them, 
from  his  own  observation  and 
the  reports  of  other  officers  and 
of  prisoners,  was  ascertained  to  be 
6000  men ;  a  number  much  greater 
than  was  necessary  completely  to 
defend  the  works  round  Ferrol; 
and  this  number  he  had  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Dundas  the  day  after 
he  re-embarked.  The  town  he 
saw  was  covered  on  three  sides  by 
the  sea ;  the  fourth  side,  an  extent 
of  about  2000  yards,  was  regularly 
fortified  in  masonry,  having  seven 
bastions,  beside  otherflank  defence; 
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the  whole  Was  in  the  best  order', 
having  been  lately  constructed. 

Although  on  those  sides  covered 
by  arms  of  the  sea  the  shore  was 
formed  by  a  ridge  1  of  steep  rock, 
yet  the  rock  had  been  scarped  away, 
and  every  opening  built  up  with 
great  labor :  this  might  Serve  to  gird 
an  idea  of  the  other  works,  and  he 
formed  his  judgment  upon  itv  Such 
being  the  actual  situation  of  Ferrol, 
and  the  force  to  defend  it  such  as 
had  been  mentioned,  independent 
of  other  corps  which  could  have 
been  thrown  in  before  night, 
there  appeared  no  probability  of 
success  in  any  attempt  against  it. 

Buthe  had  since  had  his  opinion 
confirmed  in  every  point  by  au¬ 
thorities  who  could  not  be  supposed 
interested  in  supporting  either  the 
character  of  his  majesty's  arms,  or 
in  sustaining  his  individual  reputa¬ 
tion— he  meant  his  majesty's  ene¬ 
mies. 

In  an  official  report  published  in 
France,  signed  by  the  officer  who 
gave  it,  and  countersigned  by  the 
maritime  prefect  of  Brest,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  was  the  state  of  the  place 
at  the  moment  of  debarkation  : 

“  The  garrison  consisted  Of  part 
of  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  of 
Africa,  and  of  another  of  Za¬ 
mora,  200  soldiers  of  the  marine, 
and  a  battalion  of  the  militia  of 
Orense.  If  we  join  to  this  small 
number  of  troops  those  composing 
the  flying  camps  of  Siria,  amount^ 
ing  to  1000  men,  and  that  of  Avres, 
composed  of  a  battalion  of  the  im¬ 
memorial  del  Rey,  and  another  of 
Guadalaxara,  (these  two  camps  were 
situated  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Ferrol)  we  should  see  that  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  troops  which  could 
be  collected  amounted  to  4000 
or  4,500  men.  If  we  take  away 
what  were  necessary  to  guard  the 
forts  and  the  town,  there  would  re¬ 
main  about  1800  disposable  men.” 

E  That 
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That  is*  the  enemy  had  1 800  men 
more  than  were  necessary,  and 
more  than  they  \yanted  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  place.  This  was  the 
xstate  of  the  troops  at  the  time  when 
he  landed. 

The  account  proceeded  to  inform 
us,  that  another  regiment  from  the 
Spanish  fleet,  that  of  Asturias,  was 
landed,  and  also  the  rest  of  the 
marines,  of  which  only  200  were 
reckoned  before. 

The  account  also  mentions  a  third 
camp,  that  of  Juia,  which  might 
have  been  drawn  into  the  town,  if 
wanted.  It  probably  consisted  of 
1000  or  1500  men.  Besides  this, 
we  learn  from  another  account 
published  at  Madrid,  that  a  bat£«t* 
lion  of  the  regiment  of  Africa,  and 
the  volunteers  of  Arragon,  came 
from  Corunna.  These  battalions 
were  quite  distinct  from  all  the 
other  troops.  It  appeared  then  from 
the  lowest  calculation,  that  the  ene¬ 
my  must  have  hgd  in  and  near  the 
town  at  least  7000  men. 

The  general  account,  published 
at.  Madrid,  .entered  into  no  detail  of 
numbers.  The  letter  of  the  F.  ench 
ambassador  talked  of  4000  dis¬ 
posable  men,  which  must  mean  the 
number  of  men  beyond  that  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard  the  town  and  forts  - 
and  the  account  itself  says  that  the 
garrison  amounted  to  .3000  men. 

Hehopedthat,  after  this,  it  would 
not  be  said  that  the  town  of  Ferrol 
was  defenceless,  or  deficient  in 
point  of  garrison.  That  it  would 
not  be  argued  a  place  was  assail¬ 
able  by  a  coup-de-main,  which  even 
the  enemy,  with  all  their  natural 
solicitude  to  diminish  their  numbers 
and  means  of  defence,  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  been  over-garrison¬ 
ed.  And  the  conduct  of  the  enemy 
was  the  strongest  confirmation  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  most  material  part  of 
this  account.  For  these  1800  men, 
who  came  to  oppose  or  attack  us. 
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were  not  formed  between  us  and 
the  town,  but  were  sent  round  by 
water,  thus  putting  us  between  the 
town  and  them ;  which  proved 
that  the  enemy  thought  themselves 
strong  enough  to  defend  the  town 
without  the  assistance  of  that  corps. 

Was  Ferrol  deficient  in  point  of 
works?  This  question  was  decided 
with  the  former  by  the  enemy  them¬ 
selves.  If  1800  men  could  be 
spared  out  of  4500  or  even  5500, 
it  followed  that  the  place  was 
strong,  in  itself. 

It  therefore  appeared  that  the 
enemy  themselves  confirmed  most 
strongly  the  idea  he  had  given  of 
the  works,  and  of  the  force  to  de¬ 
fend  them ;  and  consequently  it 
could  not  be  said  that  he  either 
proceeded  on  grounds  lightly  esta¬ 
blished,  or  which  had  proved  ul¬ 
timately  fallacious. 

Though  he  took  the  whole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  retreat  on  him¬ 
self,  yet  he  should  have  been  much 
to  blame  had  he  not  attempted  to 
profit  by  the  knowledge  and  advice 
of  the  general  officers  who  accom¬ 
panied  him.  He  therefore  spoke 
with  them  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively  on  the  subject.  They  at¬ 
tentively  viewed  the  place,  and 
were  all  of  opinion  that  an  attack 
was  likely  to  prove  unsuccessful, 
except  one  general  oflicer,  who 
had  not  at  that  time  sufficiently 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject, 
but  who  had  since  informed  him 
that  he  was  confident  the  attack 
would  have  failed. 

The  honourable  gentleman  had 
spoken  much  of  an  officer  of  engi¬ 
neers  ;  him  he  had  also  consulted, 
and  he  gave  it  as  his  best  judgment 
that  the  place  might  be  taken  by 
escalade  in  the  night ;  that  there- 
would  however  be  considerable 
risk  of  failure,  though  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  the  attempt  might  succeed. 

His  opinion  was  that  Ferrol, 

although 
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although  Hot  a  strong  fortified 
place,  was  as  safe  from  a  colip-de - 
main  as  any  stronger  fortified 
town,  especially  when  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  garrison  was  dou¬ 
ble  to  what  the  works  required 
for  their  defence,  and  that  we 
could  not  be  supplied  with  the 
means  for  such  an  attempt,  which 
an  army  in  a  regular  campaign 
would  have  provided. 

He  must  observe  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  that  if  any  engineer  of  rank 
had  proposed  a  plan  for  a  siege, 
and  offered  a  calculation  of  the 
time  which  such  an  operation 
would  take,  or  the  means  most 
necessary  to  be  employed,  his 
opinion  as  ah  engineer  Would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  greater  weight : 
but  an  escalade  is  an  operation  of  a 
very  different  nature,  and  of  which 
any  other  officer  Of  experience 
must  be  as  good  a  judge  as  an 
engineer. 

Having  no  prospect  of  success 
in  an  immediate  assault,  what  re¬ 
mained  to  be  considered  was,  whe¬ 
ther  the  place  could  be  taken  by  a 
siege.  He  judged  such  an  attempt 
impracticable,  because,  first,  he 
must  have  gotten  possession  of  the 
several  forts  commanding  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  harbour  on  both  sides, 
which  could  not  be  done  without 
bringing  heavy  cannon,  and  open¬ 
ing  batteries  against  it.  And  here 
the  opinion  of  the  principal  en¬ 
gineer  agreed  with  that  of  every 
other  officer  of  rank.  From  the 
nature  of  the  coast,  which  was 
formed  of  steep  mountains,  the 
conveyance  of  cannon  must  have 
been  a  tedious  work;  and  until  we 
had  possession  of  the  forts,  the 
fleet  must  have  lain  on  the  coast, 
so  hazardously  situated,  that  it 
could  never  have  remained  there 
a  moment  whenever  the  wind 
should  change  to  the  westward. 


But  had  he  gained  the  forts,  and 
brought  the  fleet  to  a  safer  place, 
he  must  have  occupied  both  sides 
of  the  harbour  to  protect  it.  He 
did  not  over-fate  the  detachment 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  in  say¬ 
ing  that  only  seven  or  8000  men 
could  have  remained  as  a.  besieging 
army,  after  covering  the  fleet,  and 
keeping  up  the  necessary  commu¬ 
nications- 

This  was  nearly  the  number 
which  the  enemy  had  the  day 
after  he  landed.  The  whole  force 
of  the  province  was  in  movement. 
The  trobps  from  Vigo  (the  most 
remote  gafriSoh  ih  Galicia  from 
Ferrol)  were  actually  upon  the 
march ;  and  they  could  have  as¬ 
sembled  ten  or  ]  2,000,  added  to 
the  gdrrison,  before  he  could  well 
have  opened  the  trenches.  To 
attempt  a  siege  against  equal  num¬ 
bers  is  a  very  unusual  operation 
in  war.  It  is  common  to  have 
three  times  the  number  of  the 
garrison  *  but  to  attempt  it  in  any 
case  against  such  a  superiority  aS 
this,  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  had  been  said  by  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  that  an  universal 
panic  prevailed  among  the  ene¬ 
my.  As  far  as  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  field,  there  were  nd 
symptoms  of  panic  or  confusion. 
In  the  town  they  seemed  busy  iri 
making  arrangements  for  their  de¬ 
fence;  and  the  march  of  troops, 
dragging  of  guns,  and  universal 
movement  in  every  quarter,  WaS 
the  natural  consequence  of  ari  ap¬ 
prehended  attack ;  but  how  it  is 
to  be  construed  into  the  effect  of 
panic  and  confusion  he  did  not 
see.  That  the  merchants  were 
afraid  was  likely ;  and  he  knew 
not  where  the  inhabitants  of  any 
town,  apprehending  attack,  would 
not  be  alarmed ;  but  certainly 
JE  2  those 
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those  symptoms  of  terror  were  not 
observable  in  the  garrison. 

It  had  been  asserted  that  the 
admiral  had  remonstrated  against 
the  retreat,  and  that  the  navy  of¬ 
fered  to  do  the  rest  with  ships,  if 
he  would  only  take  the  forts.  The 
admiral  never  made  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  retreat,  nor  ever 
'made  any  proposal  of  making  the 
attack  with  the  fleet. 

.  It  had  been  reported  that  he 
retreated  in  consequence  of  pri¬ 
vate  orders  from  the  commander 
in  chief.  Why  any  one  could  in¬ 
sinuate  so  absurd  and  wicked  a 
falsity,  he  should  not  presume  to 
say.  If  with  a  view  to  apologise 
for  his  conduct,  no  such  apology 
was  needed — if  with  a  view  to 
throw  odium  on  the  illustrious  per¬ 
son  alluded  to,  the  uniform  tenor 
of  his  life  offered  a  most  unan¬ 
swerable  testimony,  that  he  never 
could  give  any  order  to  any  officer 
which  did  not  tend  to  the  interest 
of  his  country,  and  to  support  the 
character  of  his  majesty’s  arms. 

The  names  of  officers  had  been 
often  mentioned,  who  he  was  con¬ 
fident  had  never  delivered  the 
sentiments  imputed  to  them.  But 
the  letters  read  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  having  been  written  by 
officers,  these  must  have  been 
either  of  the  navy  or  army.  As  to 
the  navy,  sir  James  said  he  was 
not  called  to  examine  whether 
officers  in  that  service  were  judges 
of  military  operations ;  and,  except¬ 
ing  one  officer  of  rank,  who  could 
not  be  quoted  on  the  occasion,  not 
one  of  them  ever  saw  the  place  or 
approached  it. 

The  naval  officers  were  occupied 
in  their  own  business,  which  they 
executed,  as  he  had  stated  in  his 
public  letter,  extremely  well ;  but 
he  meant  not  to  infer  from  thence 
that  they  were  competent  judges 


of  the  military  defence  of  any 
place,  far  less  of  the  strength  of  a 
place  they  never  saw. 

Officers  of  inferior  rank  in  the 
army  were  not  much  better  en¬ 
abled  to  judge  of  this  operation  : 
they  undoubtedly  saw,  or  might 
have  seen,  the  place,  but  most  of 
them  at  a  considerable  distance, 
without  any  plan  or  information  on 
the  subject;  and,  fully  employed  in 
the  duties  of  their  stations,  their 
views  and  accounts  must  have 
been  very  imperfect.  Did  the 
question  then  rest  on  the  testimony 
of  experienced  officers  accurately 
informed,  or  on  those  of  another 
profession,  who  never  saw  the 
place  at  all,  or  only  had  a  distant 
casual  view  of  it?  But  it  would 
naturally  be  asked,  how  came  these 
reports  to  be  generally  believed? 
and  this  he  could  answer  in  a  few 
words.  The  expedition  against 
Ferrol  was  not  the  only  service  in 
which  the  troops  were  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  This  consideration  weigh¬ 
ed  much  throughout  the  business, 
and  might  have  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  plan  he  had  followed, 
even  had  the  nature  of  the  works 
and  the  force  of  the  place  been 
different  from  what  he  found  them. 
His  determination  was  to  attack 
the  town  if  it  was  advisable,  and 
otherwise  to  re-embark  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  had  been  affirmed  that 
a  difference  had  arisen  between  the 
two  services ;  but  till  the  re-em- 
barkment  there  had  arisen  none. 
The  principal  charge  appeared  to 
be,  that  fort  St.  Philip  was  not 
taken,  as  it  contained  only  fifty  men. 
The  troops  who  disputed  the 
heights  with  us  came  from  and 
retreated  to  that  fort ;  which  proves 
liow  far  it  was  garrisoned.  It  is 
very  probable  there  were  boats 
ready  to  convey  such  men  as  were 
not  wanted  immediately  for  the 
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defence  of  the  fort ;  but  we  were 
•now  told  the  5 2d  regiment  would 
h^ive  taken  it,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  chief  engineer  is  again  brought 
in.  Here  let  it  be  observed,  that 
the  52d  regiment  was  under  the 
orders  of  an  officer  of  high  rank 
and  approved  character,  who, 
had  he  found  the  garrison  either 
evacuated,  or  left  with  a  few  men 
in  it,  would  surely  have  reaped  the 
advantage  of  such  a  circumstance  : 
and  as  to  the  engineer,  his  opinion 
was  in  fact  totally  opposite ;  he 
declared  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  that  to  attempt  Fort  St. 
Philip  either  by  assault  or  any 
other  way  was  unadvisable. 

Sir  James  Pulteney  said,  he  had 
been  accused  also  of  calling  a 
council  of  war  when  the  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  engineer  depart¬ 
ment  was  not  present ;  but  at  the 
only  meeting  of  general  officers  he 
was  present,  and  delivered  the 
opinion  above  stated  in  their  hear¬ 
ing- 

He  had  been  accused  of  forget- 

*  t  O 

ting  to  summons  the  town :  the 
summons  was  ready;  but,  on  re¬ 
viewing  the  place,  he  saw  strong 
reasons  for  not  sending  it. 

Many  gallant  offers,  it  was  said, 
were  made  by  the  seamen;  espe¬ 
cially  one — to  take  a  redoubt  which 
checked  our  progress  to  the  town. 
All  these  offers  were  kept  a  pro¬ 
found  secret  from  him. 

The  conversation  respecting  the 
French  privateer  he  should  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  not  mentioning.  That 
some  might  expect  to  make  their 
fortunes,  he  believed ;  and  their 
disappointment  had  probably  oc¬ 
casioned  the  clamour  that  had  been 
raised. 

Although  he  had  taken  up  much 
<of  the  house’s  time,  he  begged  to 
fidd  one  word  more. 

By  an  accident,-;  which  perhaps 


no  human  prudence  could  foresee, 
and  for  which  neither  ministers, 
admiral,  nor  himself,  were  blame- 
able,  he  was  disappointed  at 
Ferro!  of  intelligence  on  which  he 
had  fully  depended.  As  far  as  he 
could  judge,  ministers  were  fully 
justified  in  employing  the  troops 
as  they  had  done.  Before  his 
quitting  Ferrol,  he  was  apprised  of 
the  information  received  upon  the 
subject,  which,  although  incorrect, 
justified  the  enterprise  so  far  as  it 
was  intended  to  be  pushed. 

Notwithstanding  the  outcry 
which  had  been  raised,  he  should 
have  felt  no  regret  on  this  account, 
even  had  he  not  been  supported  by 
the  opinions  of  other  general  offi¬ 
cers,  and  if  the  enemy  had  not 
published  accounts  confirming  his 
statements,  being  conscious  of 
having  done  his  duty ;  and  should 
have  thought  himself  unworthy  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  placed,  if  he  had 
hazarded,  even  lor  an  hour,  the 
safety  of  any  part  of  his  corps,  or 
thrown  away  the  life  of  a  single 
man  under  his  command. 

Mr.  Jekyll  said,  that  this  country 
was  under  great  obligations  to  his 
honourable  friend  for  bring  ing.  for¬ 
ward  this  motion.  The  army  in 
particular  was  obliged  to  him,  as 
the  aspersions  on  them  would  be 
wiped  off.  Above  all,  the  honour-* 
able  general  was  obliged  to  him, 
being  thus  enabled  to  exculpate 
himself.  The  charge  must  now 
be  brought  against  ministers.  The 
motion  had  a  double  object  to 
censure — the  manner  in  which  the 
expedition  had  been  conducted, 
and,  if  there  was  no  misconduct 
in  those  who  executed  it,  to  con¬ 
demn  the  imprudence  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  those  who  sent  an  expe¬ 
dition  with  an  ill-digested  plan’. 
Ministers  had  the  nio^st '  ample 
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means  of  information.  To  what 
purpose  were  the  immense  sums 
annually  voted  for  secret  services 
applied  ?  This  expedition  had 
merely  formed  a  voyage  of  disco¬ 
very,  and  had  very  much  resem¬ 
bled  that  to  Holland.  We  had 
now  learned  that  Ferrol  was  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
and  on  the  fourth  that  its  strength 
was  considerable.  Why  were  not 
measures  taken  to  ascertain  its  in¬ 
ternal  strength  ?  He  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  address  ministers.  They 
were  men  of  straw.  One  of  them, 
whose  ingenuity  no  one  could  ques¬ 
tion,  could  not  define  himself. 
Therighthonourablegentleman  was 
indeed  a  non-descript  in  politics. 
A  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
often  said,  that  the  day  would  come 
when  he  would  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  war;  but  he  would  be  only 
three  or  four  days  longer  in  office, 
and  then  would  cease  to  be  respon¬ 
sible.  Why  had  he  sent  a  brave  offi¬ 
cer  on  an  expedition  without  in¬ 
forming  him  of  the  dangers  he  had 
to  encounter  ?  Why  did  he  not  say 
that  the  landing-place  was  difficult, 
that  troops  could  be  poured  in  from 
Spain,  and  that  the  works  could 
only  be  taken  by  a  regular  siege  ? 
Our  troops  were  sent  merely  to 
exasperate  the  Spaniards  against 
us.  He  disagreed  with  the 
honourable  general  on  the  last 
topic  to  which  he  adverted.  He 
thought  ministers  unjustifiable  in 
employing  a  large  body  of  troops 
thus.  What  had  been  the  loss  by 
our  attempt  upon  St.  Domingo? 
and  we  trembled  every  day  to  re¬ 
ceive  disastrous  news,  from  Egypt. 
He  hoped  that  ministers  would  not 
be  allowed  thus  to  slink  out  of  of¬ 
fice.  They  were  afraid  of  the 
responsibility,  they  had  incurred, 
flnless  the  present  ministers  were 
made  to  feel  the.  effects  of  their  mis- 
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conduct,  probably  the  28,000,000/. 
which  the  house  had  voted  would- 
be  expended  in  such  projects* 
Upon  the  whole,  the  public  had  a 
right  to  satisfaction  on  this  subject; 
the  motion  therefore  had  his  hearty 
support. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  what 
was  advanced  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  opened  the  de¬ 
bate,  as  well  as  what  was  said 
by  the  general  who  followed  him. 
From  the  letters  read  by  the  first 
honourable  gentleman,  it  wras  the 
opinion  of  many  officers  that  the 
place  might  have  been  easily  taken. 
But  this  honourable  gentleman  re¬ 
probated  the  expedition ;  and,  turn¬ 
ing  his  indignation  from  those  ap¬ 
pointed  to  execute  it,  poured  it  forth 
against  those  who  had  planned  it ; 
accusing  ministers  of  folly,  impru¬ 
dence,  and  cruelty.  He  was  glad 
the  debate  had  taken  that  turn. 
His  former  anxiety  was,  lest  an 
inquiry  by  the  house  of  commons 
should  make  a  breach  between  the 
two  services.  A  military  inquiry 
might  be  better  made  elsewhere. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  officers  had 
been  unexceptionable;  and  every 
clamour  fell  to  the  ground.  Now, 
ministers  alone  were  accused  for 
sending  out  such  an  expedition. 
But  had  not  the  honourable  gene¬ 
ral  said  that  he  was  furnished  with 
all  the  intelligence  that  ministers 
possessed,  and  that  he  went  out 
with  a  well-grounded  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess?  The  honourable  gentleman 
might  indulge  himself  in  •  these 
declarations ;  but  after  what  had; 
been  said,  he  must  not  expect  to 
make  any  impression  upon  the 
house. 

He  had  no  objection  to  state  the. 
grounds  on  which  government  had, 
directed  such  operations.  In  the 
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beginning  of  the  campaign,  Fer- 
rol  was  not  the  principal  object  in 
view.  It  was  the  intention  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  employ  a  force  in  the 
most  effec&tal  way  to  assist  our 
allies  on  the  continent.  It  occur¬ 
red  that  much  good  might  be  done 
by  occasioning  a  division  of  the 
enemy’s  force ;  by  annoying  them 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  con¬ 
stantly  alarming  the  coast  of 
France.  Belleisle  was  the  place 
whence  our  operations  would  have 
been  continued  in  the  north,  and 
the  possession  of  Minorca  would 
have  enabled  us  to  execute  im¬ 
portant  enterprises  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  This  splendid  design 
was  disconcerted  by  the  fatal  bat¬ 
tle  of  Marengo.  We  had  then 
two  sources  of  uneasiness.  It 
was  to  be  feared  that  Spain  and 
France  had  formed  the  plan  of 
marching  an  army  into  Portugal, 
and  the  northern  confederacy  be¬ 
gan  to  dawn,  which  had  since 
shown  itself  formidable.  Our  true 
policy  was  to  counteract  these 
projects;  and  what  better  method 
could  be  tried  to  defend  Portugal 
than  to  distress  the  power  which 
threatened  her  ?  If  we  were  to  de¬ 
feat  the  object  of  the  northern  con¬ 
federacy,  what  way  so  sure  as 
attempting  to  take  or  destroy  the, 
ships  of  war  which  would  have 
added  to  its  strength  ?  Who  then 
would  question  the  policy  of  at¬ 
tacking  Ferrol  and  Cadiz?  And 
how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  Why, 
by  laying  all  the  information  before 
the  general  officers,  and  asking 
their  opinion  of  its  probable  suc¬ 
cess.  This  was  done;  The-  ho¬ 
nourable  general  had  told  the  house 
that  he  had  had  all  possible  infor¬ 
mation,  and  had  sailed  with  a 
well-foundedffiope  of  victory.  The 
officers  were  not  sent  out  blind¬ 
fold.  Their  instructions  left  them 


a  great  latitude  of  discretion,  of 
which  they  made  a  prudent  use. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the 
rapidity  of  the  retreat ;  but  it  was 
not  fair  to  take  advantage  of  both 
sides  of  the  question.  If  they  re¬ 
treated  with  undue  precipitation,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  they  had 
been  sent  out  blindfold.  Our  in¬ 
formation  proved  to  have  been 
false:  but  it  was  as  good  as  could 
be  procured  in  such  circumstances. 
He  might  have  examined  many 
persons  in  England,  but  it  was 
impossible  even  to  ask  a  question 
without  raising  suspicions,  and  ex¬ 
citing  mischievous  curiosity.  The 
general  was  to  consult  with  lord 
St.  Vincent,  who  would  be  allowed 
by  them  capable  of  giving  sound 
advice. 

He  wras  glad  to  think  that  no  one 
had  found  fault  with  the  manner 
in  which  this  expedition  had  been 
fitted  out;  that  the  civil  part  was 
unimpeachcd.  The  military  he 
had  fully  explained  and  justified. 
He  sat  down  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  honourable 
general  had  been  vindicated,  and 
resolved  to  give  his  negative  to 
the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke  rose  and  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  inquiry.  He  said, 
in  supporting  the  present  motion, 
he  was  about  to  do  wbat  was  no 
doubt  frequently  done  in  that 
house**— about  to  sacrifice  interest 
to  duty.  Surely  the  house  would 
never  trouble  themselves  about  Old 
Sarum  and  its  member,  or  enter 
into  an  inquiry  about  what  was,  or 
what  was  not,  a  priest,  if  they 
refused  a  committee  of  inquiry 
upon  this*  great  question,  which 
involved  the  honour  of  the  nation. 
In  his  observations  he  should  sa» 
crifice  his  wishes  to  the  cause  of 
truth  ;  for  it  would  not  be  supposed 
that  inclination-  prompted  him  to 
E  4*  the 
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the  defence  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down. 

One  honourable. gentleman,  after 
admitting  blame  to  exist  some- 
where,  said  that  ministers  were 
exculpated  by  the  statement  of  the 
honourable  general  who  com¬ 
manded  the  expedition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  right  honourable 
secretary  justified  the  general,  in 
the  execution  of  the  plan.  This 
sort  of  mutual  apology  and  defence 
might  suit  the  parties  liable  to  ac¬ 
cusation,,  but,  when  a  question  was 
so  discussed,  truth  was  lost. 

Some  gentlemen  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  honourable  general's  expla- 
yiationofhis  conduct;  but  this  very  ex¬ 
planation  induced  him  to  think  that 
something  was  wrong  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  plan.  The  principal 
authority  of  the  honourable  gene¬ 
ral^  defence  was  the  Madrid  ga¬ 
zette,  and  the  letter  accompanying 
it.  A  free  statement  was  there 
given  of  the  preparations  to  receive 
attack,  and  the  excellent  position 
of  every  thing  that  could  exalt  his 
own  reputation;  but  surely  ministers 
well  know  that  such  pompous  ac¬ 
counts  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as 
true.  But  consider  whither  this 
species  of  justificatipn  would  carry 
us.  Would  the  house  acquiesce  in 
the  compliments  which  a  Spanish 
minister  pays  himself,  when  this 
would  infer  a  censure  on  our  own  ? 
If  the  ministers  of  Spain  had  every¬ 
thing  in  so  good  a  state  of  defence 
at  Ferrol,  the  ministers  of  this 
country  must  have  been  deceived 
when  they  Resolved  on  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  house  then  must  choose 
whether  they  would  acquit  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  upon  a  de¬ 
fence,  which,  if  well  founded,  im¬ 
plies,  that  the  planners  of  the 
expedition  were  deficient  in  infor¬ 
mation.  And  supposing  a  general 
who  had  not  done  his  duty  to  have 


been  arraigned  of  misconduct, 
could  he  not,  though  guilty,  have 
made  the  same  kind  of  defence  ?  Who 
were  to  judge  of  an  officer's  coiit 
duct?  Not  the  navy,  says  the  ho¬ 
nourable  general,  for  they  could 
not  see  the  place.  Not  the  infe¬ 
rior  officers,  for  they  were,  doing 
something  else  at  the  time.  Thus 
the  general  is  the  only  compe¬ 
tent  person  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  his  own  measures.  Therefore 
he  had  not  fully  justified  himself. 
He  hoped  the  question  would  be 
carried,  though  the  precedent  might 
prejudice  his  personal  interest  in 
the  sequel.  If  the  house  refused  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  how  could 
they  plunge  themselves  into  inqui¬ 
ries  and  discussions  concerning  the 
essence  of  priesthood,  and  whether 
thirty  years  quarantine  was  not 
enough  to  guard  against  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  its  original  character  ?  But 
Imre  again  he  sacrificed  his  inter¬ 
est  to  his  duty,  as  he  had  done  his 
wishes  to  truth,  in  defending  the 
right  honourable  sepretary-r-a  ser¬ 
vice  he  never  had  dope,  and  he 
ventured  to  say  never  would  do, 
for  him. 

Lord  Belgrave  opposed  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Sir  James  Pulteney  said,  in  ex¬ 
planation,  it  had  beep  affirmed  that 
he  relied  on  foreign  gazettes  for  his 
information  concerning  the  enemy's 
force.  This  was  not  the  fact.  He 
stated  to  the  house  his  idea  of  the 
enemy's  strength,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  he  founded  the  opinion, 
which  he  had  communicated  to- the 
right  honourable  gentleman  oppo¬ 
site  (Mr.  Dundas).  He  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  enemy's  account  in  their 
gazettes  only  to  show  that  their 
force  was  not  less  than  had  been 
calculated ;  aud  he  still  thought 
that  their  acknowledgment  of 
more  men  than  he  stated  was  a 
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strong  proof  that  the  grounds  on 
which  he  proceeded  were  true. 

It  had  been  said  that  his  expla- 
nation  rested  solely  upon  his  own 
assertions.  He  should  only  re¬ 
mark,  he  had  unreservedly  stated 
the  grounds  on  which  he  went,  and 
the  opinions  which  wtjre  given, 
and  which  could  not  be  materially 
controverted. 

The  corps  under  his  command 
consisted  of  12,000  men,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  reinforcement.  They 
landed  with  about  10,000. 

Colonel  Gascoigne  contended 
that  the  expedition  to  Ferrol  called 
for  inquiry.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  army  was  disgraced.  The  in¬ 
quiry  was  therefore  necessary  to 
restore  its  credit ;  and  the  army 
itself  desired  it,  to  allay  the  jea¬ 
lousies  which  had  arisen  between 
the  naval  and  military  services. 

General  Norton  said  a  few 
Words. 

Mr.  Ellison  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  inquiry.  He  thought 
a  military  court  would  be  best  for 
examining  a  subject  best  under¬ 
stood  by  military  persons.  In  the 
navy,  a  ship  could  not  be  lost  with¬ 
out  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  commander.  This  had  been 
pt  great  use,  and  ought  to  autho¬ 
rise  inquiries  into  military  failures. 
He  thought  ministers  had  cleared 
themselves  from  blame. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  ;  he  agreed,  that  when  blame 
Was  justly  supposed  to  exist  some¬ 
where  in  military  operations,  a 
military  court  was  giost  proper 
for  public  investigation.  But 
though  he  admitted  that  every 
thing  equivocal  ought  to  be  cleared 
up,  yet  he  could  not  admit  that 
mere  failure  afforded  any  ground 
for  inquiry.  It  had  been  stated 
that  doubts  and  reports  had  gone 
abroad  on  the  subject  of  the  expe¬ 


dition.  These  must  be  removed 
by  the  candid  and  distinct  state¬ 
ment  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  commanded  it. 

-  With  respect  to  the  plan  of  the 
expedition,  so  far  from  its  being 
presumed  unwise,  most  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  on  the  other  side  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  idea  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  a  fit  one.  The  good 
effects  that  would  have  resulted 
from  it  were  extolled,  to  magnify 
the  failure.  The  capture  or  de¬ 
struction  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line, 
and  of  a  great  naval  arsenal,  would 
have  been  a  glpriousachievement. — 
Ministers  are  said  to  have  want¬ 
ed  information.  They  had  enough 
to  justify  an  experiment  which 
could  be  made  without  risk,  and 
whosp  success  would  have  pror 
duced  so  much  solid  advantage. 
If  however  it  be  thought,  as  it  was 
stated,  that  the  failure  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  a  fair  presumption  against 
the  officer  who  conducted  it-— if 
it  be  said  that  the  object  could  and 
would  have  succeeded-— surely  it 
was  unjust  to  infer  that  the  ministers 
who  planned  the  expedition  were 
deficient  in  prudence,  and  without 
information,  in  its  adoption.  The 
fact  was,  however,  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  satisfied  not  only  ministers, 
but  also  the  judicious  officer  who 
conducted  it ;  and  who,  by  hisjusti- 
fication  of  himself,  had  enhanced 
the  just  opinion  of  his  understands 
ing. 

The  information  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  noble  lord  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  every  branch  of 
service— rlord  St.  Vincent  gave  his 
suffrage  for  the  plan. 

If,  then,  an  expedition  of  this 
kind  was  undertaken  on  good 
grounds,  and  was  relinquished 
when  there  was  no  chance  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  without  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  risk,  how  did  ministers  skulk 
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from  responsibility  when  there  were 
no  fair  presumptions  against  them  ? 

The honourable  gentleman  talked 
of  a  non-de  script  character;  but  if  so, 
it  was  because  his  abilities,  though 
more  than  equal  to  the  task,  de¬ 
clined  the  description.  Whatever 
responsibility  attached  to  admini¬ 
stration  would  follow  them  in  a 
private  station,  and  they  were  ready 
to  meet  any  inquiry  which  the 
house  might  institute.  As  the  in¬ 
quiry  now  proposed  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  great  inconvenience  to 
the  public  interest,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Grey  said  that  he  disagreed 
in  some  respects  with  almost  every 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  on.the 
subject.  Above  all,  he  protested 
against  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
represented  any  place  better  fitted 
than  the  house  of  commons  for  an 
inquiry,  either  naval  or  military^ 
civil  or  judicial.  The  house,  he 
thought,  would  fail  in  its  duty-  to 
the  public  by  refusing  an  inquiry-. 
He  was  unwilling  to  give  any  opi- 
nion  upon  the  propriety  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  design,  but  he  was  convinced 
censure  was  due.  somewhere.  He 
thought  that  the  honour  and  inter- 
est  of  the  nation  had  suffered  in 
the  expedition  to  Ferrol ;  and, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  also  of  the  honourable 
general,  he  should  support  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  inquiry. 

He  proceeded  — il  I  cannot 
think  the  honourable  general’s  ex¬ 
planation  conclusive  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Persons  of  acknowledged 
abilities  have  given  statements  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his ;  therefore  it  be¬ 
came  the  housetocomparethe.se  dis¬ 
cordant  statements.  They  would 
require  better- authority  than  the 
Madrid  gazette,  and  the  letter  of 
a  French  resident,  to  acquit  the 
honourable  gentleman.— In  the  war 


during  the  late  lord  Chatham's  ad> 
ministration  a  naval  and  military 
expedition  against  Rochfort  failed; 
and,  though  the  general  had  the 
sanction  of  the  general  officers,  a 
court  of  inquiry,  and  afterwards  a 
court  martial,  was  held.” 

But  what  were  the  objects  of 
ministers  in  the  equipment  of  the 
expedition  ?  According  to  the 
honourable  general,  it  was  not  only 
Ferrol.  It  was  to  distract  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  France,  and  to  assist  the 
emperor  of  Germany.  But  what  is 
the  fact  ?  In  last  September,  mini¬ 
sters,  who  had  obtained  a  disposable 
force  by  disbanding  the  militia, 
obtained  further  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  it.  Even  before  the  return  of 
the  chief  consul  from  Egypt,  how 
did  they  employ  it  ?  After  the  fatal 
expedition  to  Holland,  what  assist¬ 
ance  did  they  give  the  emperor? 
After  they  had  rejected  overtures 
of  negotiation,  they  allowed  that 
government  which  they  refused  to 
hear,  to  be  consolidated  by  its  own 
exertions.  After  they  had  pro¬ 
nounced  it  bankrupt  in  resources; 
we  find  (in  April)  the  French 
armies  crossing  the  Rhine,  and 
taking  general  Krav's  magazines.; 
In  June  they  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Mar 
rengo.  Where  were  the  armies 
that  ministers  had  raised  and  equip¬ 
ped  at  such  an  expense  during  that 
critical  moment  ?  But  when  mi¬ 
nisters  knew  not  whither  to  direct 
the  force  entrusted  to  them,  they 
pitched  upon  Ferrol  as  an  object  of 
their  exertions. 

As  to  the  policy  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  he  doubted  whether  Spain 
was  not  an  active  and  efficient  foe. 
If  there  was  a  design  of  marching 
troops  against  Portugal,  the  attack 
on  Ferrol  was  calculated-  rather  to 
irritate  Spain  into  a  concurrence' 
with  the  views  of  the  French. 

It 
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It  was  admitted  that  15,000  men 
were  employed  under  the  honour¬ 
able  general.  They;  landed  with¬ 
out  opposition,  and  they  made  a 
precipitate  retreat,  without  effect¬ 
ing  their  purpose.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  under*  which  the  army  re¬ 
treated,  it  was  clear,  that  either  the 
intelligence  of  ministers  had  been  er¬ 
roneous,  or  the  object  ought  to  have 
been  accomplished;.  What  that  in¬ 
telligence  was,  the  house  ought  to 
know.  The  right  honourable,  gen¬ 
tleman  said,  that  the  plan  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  lord  St.  Vincent ;  but 
was  the  opinion  of  that  eminent 
personage  pronounced;  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  plan,  and 
the  information,  upon  which,  it  was 
grounded.  ?  Were  ministers  igno¬ 
rant  of  tire  state,  pf  Ferrol,  its 
strength,  situation,  and  the  number 
of  troops  it  contained  ?  And  we 
ought  to  know  whether  the  Spa- 
-  niards  had  increased  their  force  in 
expectation  of  an  attack,  or  that 
attack  was  resisted  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  the  place.  If  an.  extraor¬ 
dinary  number  of  troops  had  been 
collected,  that  would  have  been  a 
defence ;  but  nothing  of  this  was 
alleged. 

But  it  is  contended  that  it  was 
safe  to  send  15,000  men  to  examine 
the  state  of  Ferro!,  and  to  attack  it, 
if  practicable  !— Was  this  a  fair  ex¬ 
periment?  In  this  war,  so  profuse 
in  every  thing,  the  bloodshed  was 
a  trifle  if  the  slain  did  not  exceed 
thousands ;  as  in  expense  nothing 
Jess  than  millions,  was  noticed. 

It  was  said  that  the  expedition 
was  not  fitted  out  for  Ferrol.  What- 
then  was  the  inference,  but  that  all, 
the  money  intended  for  the  support 
of  the  emperor  was  thrown  away  ? 

It  wras  also  affirmed,  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  plan,  that  it  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  risk.  ^ut  how  did 
this  agree  with  the.  honourable  ge- 
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neraFs  statement  ?  <c  that  the  naval 
station  off  Ferrol  was  so  insecure, 
that,  bad  the  wind  shifted,,  the  re¬ 
embarkation  might  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  impossible  ;  and  thus,  had 
the  Spaniards  been  in  force,  the 
army  might  have  been  cut  off,  or 
been  compelled  to  capitulate  for 
its  return,.” 

Let  the  bouse  reflect  that  our 
past  successes  and  former  spirit 
might  justly  be  ascribed  to  vigilant 
controul  and.  strict  inquiry.  Had 
the  present  motion  been  more 
general,  minister  s  would  have  been 
obliged  to  explain,  their  whole 
plan,  and  could  not  have-  defended 
one  particular  operation  by  making 
it  dependent  on  a  consideration  of 
the  wfiple  subject.  Nevertheless 
be  approved  the  limitation  of  the 
motion,  vvhich  combined  so  many 
arguments  for  inquiry,  that  he 
trusted  the  house  would  see  the 
necessity  of  concurring  in  it. 

Lord  Temple  was  of  opinion 
that  no  blame  belonged;  to  mini¬ 
sters,  though  blame  rested  some¬ 
where.  The  house  had  heard  bat 
one  side  of  the  question,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  should  vote  for  the  in¬ 
quiry, 

Mr.  Dent  supported  the  motion. 

General  Norton  said,  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  honourable  general 
was  justified  by  the  opinions,  of 
the  other  generals  on  the  spot 
with  him. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  did  not  know 
where  the  blame  attached  ;  but  he 
had  heard  the  honourable  general 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms,, 
both  for  skill  and  courage. 

General  Loftus  opposed  thermo* 
tion. 

Sir  James  Pulteney.-said,  that  the- 
loss  had  been  stated  at  100  men,  but 
only  sixteen  men  had  been  killed. 
130  were  the  w-hole  of  both  killed 
and  wounded* 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Sturt  contended  for  the  in¬ 
quiry,  on  the  principle  that  the 
number  of  the  English  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  enemy. 

The  question  being  called  for, 
the  house  divided.  For  the  inquiry 
75.  Against  it  144. — Majority  69. 

On  the  20th  of  March  lord 
Clifton  (earl  of  Darnley)  rejoiced 
that  he  was  at  last  permitted  to 
submit  to  the  house  the  important 
motion  of  which  he  had  so  often 
given  notice.  Before  he  staled 
the  reasons,  which  he  hoped  would 
induce  them  to  accede  to  it,  he 
thought  proper  to  mention  those 
which  occasioned  its  delay. 

It  would  be  recollected  that  he 
once  deferred  his  motion  without 
solicitation  ;  at  that  period  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  impo¬ 
litic,  and  could  have  been  produo 
tive  of  no  good.  The  removal  of 
that  objection  was  indeed  a  source 
of  joy  ;  and  never  did  an  event 
occasion  more  to  a  people.  If  a 
sentiment  was  ever  universal 
throughout  the  British  nation,  it 
was  grief  at  the  indisposition  of 
their  sovereign,  and  delight  at  his 
recovery;  fully  had  it  proved  that 
he  was  considered  as  the  father  of 
his  subjects,  and  that  he  reigned  in 
their  hearts. 

The  other  grounds  of  delay  were 
of  a  different  kind.  He  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  ministers, 
and  the  unequivocal  sense  which 
their  lordships  declared,  though  he 
perceived’  no  reason  himself  why 
an  inquiry  should  not  be  instituted. 
A  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
national  councils  ;  but  the  objects  of 
his  motion  were  such,  that  the 
complete  formation  of  the  new 
ministry  Was  not  necessary  to  the 
discussion  of  it :  he  wished  an  in¬ 
vestigation  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  the  state  of  our  finances, 
our  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
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and  the  presence  of  either  the  old 
ministers  or  the  new  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  when  those 
points  were  examined.  Indeed  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  any 
real  difference  existed  between 
them  ;  their  persons  were  not, 
but  their  principles  were,  the  same; 
the  chief  actor  had  withdrawn  be¬ 
hind  the  scene,  but  he  played  still 
the  part  of  prompter ;  and  those 
whom  he  had  substituted  in  his 
stead  spoke  and  acted  as  he  di¬ 
rected.  To  the  general  character 
of  the  late  appointments  there  cer¬ 
tainly  were  a  few'  exceptions :  no 
one  cherished  a  higher  esteem  for 
the  abilities  of  earl  Spencer  than, 
himself :  under  his  auspices  we 
had  triumphed  in  every  part  of  the 
world ;  and  the  British  flag  had 
been  raised  to  a  pitch  of  unex¬ 
ampled  glory.  Fie  could  not, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  underva¬ 
lue  his  merits,  wffien  he  asserted 
that  his  lordship’s  successor  was 
still  better  qualified  to  preside  over 
the  admiralty  :  with  equal  dili¬ 
gence,  assiduity,  and  zeal,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  many  advantages  from  his 
knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  ; 
still  better  must  he  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  manner  in  which  fleets  must 
be  equipped,  of  the  quarter  to 
which  they  must  be  sent,  and  of  the 
person  who  should  be  chosen  to 
command  there. 

The  first  reason  for  this  solemn 
inquiry  was,  the  conduct  of  the 
war ;  its  events  were  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  house  ;  and  he 
had  more  than  once  solicited  at¬ 
tention  to  them.  Though  he  had 
approved  the  principles  on  which 
it  had  been  undertaken,  he  could 
not  approve  the  manner  in  w;hich 
it  had  been  pursued,  and  expressed 
that  disapprobation  to  their  lord- 
ships.  He  had  stated  his  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  expeditions  to  the 
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West-Indies ;  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  unfortunate  attempt 
made  on  St,  Domingo — an  attempt 
which  had  cost  millions  of  money, 
and  proved  destructive  to  the  flow¬ 
er  of  the  British  army.  Forbearing 
to  enter  into  these  details,  he 
meant  to  confine  himself  to  the 
two  or  three  last  years.  The  pe¬ 
riod  most  proper  to  commence  the 
inquiry  appeared  to  be  when  we 
were  told  it  was  necessary  to  break 
down  the,  old  established  constitu¬ 
tional  force  of  the  kingdom.  By  a 
measure  thus  violent  and  unprece¬ 
dented,  a  large  disposable  army 
was  created  •  and  it  was  supposed 
some  great  achievement  would  be 
performed.  The  first  thing  at¬ 
tempted  was  the  expedition  to 
Holland ;  the  fate  of  which  was 
too  well  known  to  need  discussion. 
It  probably  might  be  remembered 
that  he  then  had  opposed  an  inquiry ; 
and1  his  present  conduct  might 
not  .  be  thought  consistent :  he 
wished  to  explain  his  reasons.  At 
that  time  he  conceived  it  would 
have  been  discreditable  to  the 
troops,  who  had  behaved  in  the 
most  gallant  manner ;  and  that  the 
inquiry,  at  such  a,  period  would 
cast  a  slur  upon  them.  He  like¬ 
wise  gave  credence  to  the  protes¬ 
tations  of  ministers  ;  they  objected, 
that  a  disclosure  then  would  frus¬ 
trate  other  grand  enterprises  in 
contemplation,  and  which  other¬ 
wise  would  certainly  succeed.  Fie 
had  also  hoped  that  our  troops  in 
future  would  be  better  appointed 
and  better  equipped,  and  ample 
amends  be  made  for  our  former 
mischances.  When  he  mentioned 
these  hopes,,  he  need  not  add  his 
great  disappointment  at  their  frus¬ 
tration.  A  train  of  disasters  and 
disgraces  had  followed,  exceeding 
all  that  the  most  diffident  and  de¬ 
spondent  could  have  apprehended. 


Our  forces,  instead  of  defending 
our  possession-;,  assisting  our  allies, 
and  annoying  our  enemies,  had 
been  cooped  up  in  transports,  and 
conveyed  from  place  to  place 
without  any  rational  object.  Such 
a  cloud  hung  over  Ferrol,  and  so 
much  doubt  yet  remained  respect¬ 
ing  that  expedition,  that  he  was 
surprised  the  general  himself  had 
not  insisted  on  an  inquiry.  Part 
of  our  army  were  intended  to  have 
been  sent  into  Italy,  where  they 
might  have  been  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  service ;  but  they  were  too 
late  in  being  dispatched  out,  and 
had  nearly  been  taken  by  the 
enemy.  Thus  all  our  measures  had 
wanted  promptitude,  and  all  our 
schemes  were  ill  concerted,  or  ill 
executed.  The  two  armies  met 
afterwards,  and  ours  met  the  suc¬ 
cess  we  deserved.  Much  grief 
and  disappointment  he  felt  at  the 
result  at  Ferrol ;  but  he  had  no 
words  to  express  his  indignation 
at  our  -  disgraceful  attempt  on 
Cadiz.  It  affixed  an  indelible 
stain  on  our  national  character, 
and  rendered  us  at  once  the  de¬ 
testation  and  derision  of  Europe. 
Yet  the  men  who  occasioned  it  re¬ 
mained  unpunished  and  unknown  * 
Here  his  lordship  referred  to  some 
accounts  of  this  expedition  given 
by  a  French  general :  he  confessed 
it  was  most  painful  to  him  to  read 
them;  but,  if  they  were  true, -their 
contents  ought  to  be  made  known  ; 
and,  if  false,  to  be  disproved.— It 
was  said,  that  our  forces  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  wrest  Egypt  from 
the  French  ;  this  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  conquest ;  but,  alas !  it 
might  now  have  been  in  our  pos¬ 
session,  had  we  not  infringed  a 
solemn  convention.  To  the  im¬ 
mortal  honour  of  our  commander  in 
those  seas,  he  was  the  only  man 
that  had  been  able,  even'  for  an  in¬ 
stant. 
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slant,  to  check  the  victories  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  ;  but  perhaps  he  deserved 
less  praise  for  the  defence  of  Acre 
than  for  the  treaty  of  El-Arish. 
By  the  latter,  without  further  blood¬ 
shed  or  expense,  the  French  would 
have  been  deprived  of  Egypt,  and 
our  eastern  possessions  placed  in 
security. 

Lord  Darnley  next  lamented  the 
conduct  of  government  in  the  late 
overtures  for  peace.  That  they 
were  not  at  first  accepted,  he  said, 
w  as  not  strange ;  Bonaparte  was 
not  then  established  in  his  seat;  and 
it  was  highly  probable  he  might 
soon  meet  the  fate  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  But  those  overtures  ought 
not  to  have  been  rejected  with 
gross  and  unmannerly  abuse.  Mi¬ 
nisters  manifested  littleness  of 
mind,  and  total  want  of  foresight,  to 
commence  a  pitiful  war  of  words 
against  a  man  who  had  raised  him¬ 
self  to  the  most  e!evated  situation, 
undermined  all  their  schemes,  and 
joined  the  sagacity  of  a  statesman 
to  the  valour  of  the  hero ;  and  a 
superior  mind,  as  well  as  talents, 
must  he  possess,  if,  when  he  had  it 
in  his  power,  he  did  not  resent 
these  insults. 

The  manner  in  which  our  re¬ 
sources  had  been  exhausted  was  a 
subject  of  very  serious  inquiry. 
Our  subsidies  had  been  ruinous  to 
the  emperor  ;  yes,  he  would  assert 
it,  they  had  reduced  him  to  a  more 
deplorable  situation  than  he  would 
have  been  in  without  them.  The 
folly  of  making  him  recommence 
hostilities  it  was  not  easy  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  terms  sufficiently  strong. 
Computing  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  French,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion,  that  they  were  flushed  with 
victory,  were  guided  by  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Bonaparte  ;  that  the  Au¬ 
strian  army  was  broken  and  dis¬ 
heartened,  the  Austrian  cabinet 


distracted,  and  the  state  of  tbcf 
Austrian  monarchy  ,  exhausted*  it 
was  absolutely  nothing  less  than 
madness  in  the  emperor  to  try 
again  the  fate  of  war.  Yet  we 
were  told  that  he  received  this  ad¬ 
vice  front  the  British  ministers,  and 
we  know  he  was  encouraged  to 
the  attempt  by  British  gold. 

Their  lordships  were  bound,  he 
thought,  to  go  into  a  committee, 
were  it  only  to  investigate  this 
matter. 

The  next  important  point  which 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  it  was, 
the  conduct  of  government  towards 
the  powers  of  the  north.  He  did 
not  mean  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
right,  whether  it  were  divine  and 
inherent,  or  conferred  by  positive 
institution  :  admitting  all  our 
claims  to  be  well  founded,  and  that 
the  privileges  in  dispute  certainly 
belonged  to  us,  had  those  rights 
been  exercised  leniently  or  rigo¬ 
rously,  with  mildness  or  with  op¬ 
pression  ?  We  had  treated  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  the  north  according  to 
their  respective  power.  The  in¬ 
sults  of  Russia  we  endured  with 
tameness :  she  dismissed  our  am¬ 
bassador,  she  seized  on  our  ships, 
confiscated  our  property,  and  inso¬ 
lently  refused  to  make  satisfaction 
for  these  aggravated  injuries  ;  but 
our  behaviour  was  mean  and  das¬ 
tardly.  Had  we  acted  in  a  spirited 
tone,  and  sent  a  squadron  to  the 
Baltic,  we  not  only  should  have 
saved  our  reputation,  but  might 
have  prevented  all  the  calamities 
which  were  ready  to  burst  upon 
us.  He  firmly  hoped  that  the 
bravery  of  our  sailors,  and  the  skill 
of  our  admirals,  would  enable  us  to 
defeat  the  efforts  of  all  our  enemies, 
and  to  maintain  our  empire  on  the 
seas.  But  why  were  we  precipi¬ 
tated  into  these  dangers  ?  Why 
did  ministers  put  such  language 
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mto  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign  ? 
Ehey  must  then  have  known  the 
rostile  dispositions  of  Prussia  :  from 
:he  notes  of  count  BernstorfF  and 
:ount  Haugwitz,  it  was  long  before 
notorious  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  a  party  to  the  northern  con¬ 
federacy.  But  Prussia,  like  Russia, 
was  a  powerful  state,  and  capable 
of  doing  us  much  mischief:  it 
would  not  have  been  quite  conve¬ 
nient  to  go  to  war  with  him,  who 
was  the  real  sovereign  of  Hamburg; 
and,  therefore,  to  him  also  ministers 
had  meanly  truckled..  Upon  their 
Own  principles  they  ought  to  have 
declared  war  against  him  long  ago. 
But  Denmark  and  Sweden,  particu¬ 
larly  the  former,  were  the  objects 
of  their  resentment.  To  these 
powers  their  language  was  bold 
and  menacing,  because  they  consi¬ 
dered  them  as  weak  and  defenceless. 
He  was  far  from  desponding  ;  still 
he  gloried  in  his  country,  and 
thought  of  its  resources  with  pride 
and  exultation.  If  they  were  pro¬ 
perly  applied,  we  had  nothing  to 
fear ;  but  he  doubted  the  safety  of 
confiding  longer  in  a  government 
which  had  brought  us  into  this  situ¬ 
ation. — His  lordship  then  alluded 
to  the  scarcity  ;  censured  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  had  been  taken  to 
alleviate  it,  and  maintained  that 
they  had  rendered  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  more  severe.  Parlia¬ 
ment  ought  never  to  have  inter¬ 
fered  :  the  committees  had  trusted 
to  ignorant  self-sufficient  men,  who 
had  completely  misled  them.  He 
next  adverted  to  the  catholic  ques¬ 
tion,  and  seemed  to  think  it  had 
been  prematurely  agitated.  He 
condemned  the  Irish  government 
in  the' severest  terms;  and  main¬ 
tained,  that  from  their  measures 
had  sprung  all  the  sedition  and 
treason  wffiich  had  appeared  in  that 
country.  He  touched  upon  the 


change  in  the  cabinet ;  disapproved 
the  conduct  of  the  ex-m  in  islets, 
whatever  might  be  the  causes  or 
nature  of  that  change  c  it  was 
most  probably  nothing  but  a  jug¬ 
gle  ;  and,  if  it  were  not,  they  had 
criminally  relinquished  their  posts 
in  a  time  of  danger.  His  lordship 
concluded  with  an  energetic  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  bishops  and  nobles. 
He  called  upon  the  right  reverend 
bench  to  support  him,  when,  year 
after  year,  they  saw  the  human 
race  wasted  by  the  ravages  of  war, 
and  no  prospect  held  out  of  a  termi¬ 
nation  of  those  horrors :  he  en¬ 
treated  them  to  take  pity  upon  their 
brethren,  and  to  show  themselves 
animated  by  the  benevolent  spirit 
of  the  religion  they  professed.  He 
appealed  to  those  who  had  taken 
their  seats  in  the  house  from  the 
sister  kingdom :  those  who,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  had  witnessed  the 
effects  of  a  blind  confidence,  let 
them  be  the  foremost  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  vote  for  inquiry.  But  Ins 
great  reliance  was  upon  the  ancient 
nobles  of  England,  whose  ances¬ 
tors  had  for  ages  supported  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  the  senate,  and 
bled  for  it  in  the  field.  He  would 
not  doubt  their  contending  for  the 
rights  of  parliament,  and  evincing 
a  jealousy  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment.  They  knew  that,  though 
ministers  must  be  trusted,  they 
were  called  to  give  an  account  of 
their  trust,  and  to  be  punished  if 
they  had  abused  it.  He  implored  * 
them  to  agree  to  this"  motion,  as 
they  valued  their  property,  their 
happiness,  and  their  glory. 

The  duke  of  Montrose  said,  that 
he  did  not  question  the  right  of  any 
lord  to  move  an  inquiry,  such  as 
the  present;  but  that  right  was 
restrained  in  its  nature  by  discre¬ 
tion,  and  the  utility  of  its  object-; 
before  the  house  subjected  itself  tff 
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the  inconvenience  of  an  inquiry, 
it  ought  first  to  ascertain  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  measure,  and  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  magnitude  of  the  under¬ 
taking  :  it  would  require  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  many  officers  to  go  into 
an  investigation  which  embraced 
such  a  variety  of  topics,  and  em¬ 
ploy  ministers  in  idle  speculations, 
when  the  most  important  national 
affairs  so  peculiarly  demanded  their 
labours.  But  there  was  another  ob¬ 
jection — an  objection  of  the  great¬ 
est  weight — itwould  alarm  the  coun¬ 
try.  Failures  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  were  no  reason  for  an  inquiry 
to  that  extent :  the  Ferrol  expe¬ 
dition  might  require  it,  but  not  the 
1  state  of  the  nation.  There  might 
be  reason  to  agitate  the  question 
for  Ireland  ;  but  a  specific  motion 
would  be  the  proper  mode  to  an¬ 
swer  any  good  purpose.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  neutral  powers  had  been 
discussed  on  a  former  day  ;  and  so 
jably  discussed  by  lord  Elgin,  that 
he  should  not  touch  upon  that  point 
any  further  than  to  remark  that 
the  difference  seemed  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  when  we  complained  that 
ministers  went  to  war  with  Den¬ 
mark,  and  did  not  attack  Russia  : 
we  could  not  come  at  Russia  for 
the  ice,  but  Denmark  we  could 
reach.  It  might  be  more  sounding 
and  magnanimous  to  say,  “  We 
will  not  take  you,  Danes,  for  you 
are  weak,  till  we  have  attacked 
Russia,  whom  it^  is  difficult  to  at¬ 
tempt,”  Ministers,  in  his  humble 
opinion,  had  taken  a  wiser  me¬ 
thod  :  they  had  seized  upon  those 
of  our  enemies  whom  it  was  in 
their  power  to  seize,  and  main¬ 
tained  the  country  in  its  rights  as 
long  as  it  could  be  maintained. 
The  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
their  high  price,  Were  mentioned 
also  as  objects  of  inquiry :  his 
lordship  had  not  spoken  very  cour¬ 


teously  of  the  committee  employed 
on  this  occasion,  for  which  he 
thanked  him,  in  the  name  of  them 
all ;  perhaps  lord  Darnley  could 
have  given  much  information  had 
he  been  a  member  of  it :  the  com** 
mittee,  however,  were  diligenty 
had  dedicated  a  great  part  of  their 
time,  and  he  hoped  their  labours 
would  not  be  useless,  though  they 
were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  hit 
upon  plans  which  might  rival  the 
celebrity  of  those  his  lordship 
might  have  laid  dowm.  The  sy- 
stem  of  alliance,  and  the  system 
of  the  war,  were  recommended  to 
consideration :  he  would  merely 
suggest  the  difficulty  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  so  strenuously  enforced. 
Their  lordships  could  not  summon 
general  Bellegarde  to  their  bar  : 
he  should  be  glad  himself  to  ask  the 
generals  of  the  allies  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  but 
the  house  must  be  contented  with¬ 
out  possessing  that  power ;  no t 
were  their  lordships  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  those  better  schemes 
which  resided  in  the  mind  of  the 
noble  lord.  The  money  expended 
was  to  be  another  object  of  inquiry ; 
and  he  ever  would  maintain,  that 
it  had  been  wisely  expended  in 
drawing  the  enemy  from  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  marine  and  colonial 
interests,  to  oppose  the  allies  which 
we  had  subsidised.  It  was  a 
policy  adopted  by  all  former  mini¬ 
sters,  even  by  persons  who  decried 
the  practice  when  they  came  into 
office.  The  danger  of  invasion 
would  have  been  great,  had  there 
been  no  allies  to  divert  the  im¬ 
mense  force  of  the  enemy.  With 
the  resources  of  that  prodigious 
state,  and  300,000  men  in  arms, 
and  no  enemy  on  the  continent, 
what  might  not  France  have  at¬ 
tempted  ?  and  it  -was  too  well 
known  how  much  it  could  accom¬ 
plish. 
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totish.  There  was  reason  rather  to 
lament  our  too  great  economy  both  of 
blood  and  treasure.  His  grace 
maintained  that  the  last  campaign 
was  a  plan  of  the  greatest  wisdom 
and  policy  :  the  object  of  England 
was  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
enemy ;  in  that  the  success  had 
been  complete  ;  nor  did  the  troops 
remain  in  the  manner  stated  at 
Ferrol.  They- were  disembarked 
at  the  various  garrisons  by  which 
they  were  relieved.  He  would 
add  no  more  than  his  decided  no* 
gative  to  such  a  perplexing  motion. 

Lord  Holland  rose — not,  he  said, 
with  an  intention  to  follow  the  no¬ 
ble  duke  through  his  vein  of  plea¬ 
santry,  lest  he  should  mistake  it  for 
argument :  indeed  he  feared  com¬ 
mon  minds  now  might  mistake 
what  had  been  meant  as  joke,  as 
what  was  intended  in  earnest. 

The  right  of  the  house  to  inquire, 
is  acknowledged  ;  but  it  would  be 
unwise  to  inquire  in  a  time  of  dan¬ 
ger  :  it  was  necessary  to  defend 
the  country,  but  improper  to  take 
counsel  on  the  occasion,  or  devise 
measures  by  which  impending 
evils  might  be  averted ;  interference 
was  only  needed  when  no  difficul¬ 
ties  embarrassed,  and  no  emergen¬ 
cies  arose.  The  noble  duke  seem¬ 
ed  to  insinuate  that  lord  Darnley 
had  fallen  into  a  contradiction,  and 
blamed  ministers  for  going  to  war 
with  some  nations,  and  not  for 
going-  to.  war  with  all ;  but  his 
lordship  had  complained,  not  that 
■ministers  did  not  go  to  war  with 
other  nations,  but  that  they  directed 
all  their  vengeance  against  the 
weak.  It  was  indeed  matter  of 
reproach,  that,  while  all  Europe 
was  against  us,  on  the  pretence 
that  our  policy  was  so  narrow,  and 
confined  the  commerce  of  other 
nations,  we  should  have  justified 
these  accusations,  and  fallen  upon 
those  only  who  had  most  com- 
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merce,  though  weakest  ih  recource.‘ 
Doctrines  had  been  held  in  that 
house  by  a.  noble  lord,  i  fortu¬ 
nately  no  longer  in  office,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  which  was  to  show  to 
Europe  that,  during  every  war  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  there 
could  be  no  neutral  nation  at  a|k 
’Was  it  just,  was  it  wise,  to  hold 
forth  such  doctrines  ?  Let,  the  po¬ 
licy  of  maintaining  what  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  our  naval  rights  be  what  it 
may,  there  was  ample  ground  for 
inquiry,  were  it  only  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  at  this  critical  moment,  by- 
what  means  we  had  been  drawn 
into  the  present  hostile  discussion. 

The  duke  had  indulged  himself 
in  a  strain  of  mirth,  on  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  Austrian  generals  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  defeats:  this  rail¬ 
lery,  however,  did  not  disprove 
the  fact,  that  we  had  instigated 
the  emperor  to  maintain  a  hope¬ 
less  contest ;  that  our  subsidies,  had 
been  large  in  their  amount,  unsuc¬ 
cess  ui  in  their  application,  and 
had  ever  been  attended  with  ca¬ 
lamity. 

The  various  expeditions  which 
ministers  had  undertaken,  we  were 
strangely  told,  had  been  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  country:  one  advan¬ 
tage  was  very  clear;  it  was  this, 
the  constitutional  defence  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  broken  down  to  form 
armies  for  these  enterprises.  Fer¬ 
rol  was  adduced  as  a  singular  in¬ 
stance  of  the  benefits  of  our 
diversion  :  we  went  there,  we 
were  told,  to  make,  a  descent,  and 
found  an  army  ready  to  receive  us. 
This  afforded  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  with  which  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  planned ; — —but it  hada 
further  destination  :  wasthis  Egypt? 
andhadourtroopsbeenkept  on  ship¬ 
board  for  almost  sixteen  months, 
and  Carried  round  so  many  parts  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
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it?  The  change  in  his  majesty's 
councils  he  should  have  considered 
as  fortunate,  if  the  cause  alleged 
for  it  did  not  allay  the  satis¬ 
faction.  If  a  minister,  who  had 
tfondubted  a  country  to  its  ruin  and 
disgrace,  chose  to  retire  on  the 
pretence  of  a  popular  question, 
which  for  a  moment  he  had  taken 
up,  ought  this  pretence  to  shield 
him  from  inquiry  and  censure? 
It  was  necessary  to  inquire,  to  cen¬ 
sure,  and  to  punish  the  authors  of 
past  calamities,  that  we  might 
prove  our  confidence  was  at  an 
end ;  so  that  in  future  such  a  sy¬ 
stem  of  vigour  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  as  a  past  wasteful  superintend¬ 
ence  was  calculated  to  produce. 
Respecting  Ireland,  he  had  no  he¬ 
sitation  to  say,  there  ought  to  be  a 
total  removal  of  those  disabilities 
under  which  the  Catholics  now 
laboured :  but  he  could  not  give 
credit  to  those  men  who  were 
formerly  inimical  to  their  claims 
(for  he  did  not  choose  to  use  the 
term  emancipation);  men  who  op¬ 
posed  all  concession,  brought  on 
those  misfortunes  and  proceedings 
which  had  desolated  Ireland,  and 
now  affected  to  befriend  milder 
and  more  popular  measures.  It 
was  not  that  they  had  been  con¬ 
vinced  by  truth  and  justice  ;  it 
was  the  battle  of  Marengo,  it  was 
the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which 
had  produced  the  change :  the 
rights  of  the  catholics  had  been 
decided  by  tho  army  of  Bonaparte; 
and  because  the  late  ministers,  had 
judged  R  politic  to  resign  their 
offices  on  pretence  of  attachment 
to  a  popular  question,  ought  the 
criminal  to  escape  ?  Must  the  dis¬ 
graces  of  a  bad  and  long  admini¬ 
stration  immediately  be  forgotten  ? 
The  entrance  of  the  new  ministers, 
occasioned  by  their  being  hostile  to. 
the  Irish  catholics,  was  of  itself  a 
circumstance  sufficient  to  raise. 


doubts  that  they  could  not  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  with' 
success.  If,  however,  they  wer® 
willing  to  show  themselves  serious¬ 
ly  disposed  to  treat  for  peace,* 
willing  to  repair  those  breaches 
which  their  predecessors  had  made 
in  the  constitution,  they  would 
soften  much  of  that  opposition- 
which  he  was  determined  to  sup¬ 
port:  the  best  pledge  they  could 
afford  of  their  sincerity  would  be 
to  vote  for  the  inquiry. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  said, 
catholic  emancipation  had  long 
been  the  watch-word  o {rebellion  in 
Ireland  :  it  seemed  not  tcf  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  catholics  were 
now  admitted  to  a  participation  of 
all  the  privileges  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  were  only  excluded 
from  holding  about  thirty  places  of 
public  trust,  and  from  sitting  in 
parliament.  Their  lordships  ought 
well  to  weigh  how  much  they 
would  have  to  do  if  they  proceeded 
to  take  off  these  inconsiderable  dis¬ 
abilities.  Were  they  aware  that  it 
would  then  be  necessary  to  meddle 
with  the  toleration  act,  the  bill  of 
rights,  the  act  of  settlement,  and 
probably  the  union  of  Scotland  * 
Much  had  been  said  of  the  failure 
of  our  expeditions,  and  the  bad  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  war.  Any  one  ignorant 
of  the  real  state  of  our  affairs  would 
imagine  that  our  nation  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  lowest  ebb  ;  that  our 
armies  were  defeated,  our  colonies 
taken,  our  commerce  destroyed,* 
and  our  fleets  shut  up  in  their  own 
harbours  :  but  the  fact  was  the  re¬ 
verse  of  all  this;  our  commerce 
was  increased,  our  colonies  extend¬ 
ed,  and  our  navies  triumphant  on 
the  ocean.  Those  who  were  so 
severe  on  the  expeditions  of  this 
country  never  imputed  any  mis¬ 
management  to  -the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  though  no  less  than,  four  of 
their  attempts  upon  Ireland  had 
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failed :  nobody  blamed  the  enemy 
for  the  many  fatal  irruptions  into 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  their  dis¬ 
astrous  retreats.  Even  Bonaparte 
passed  without  censure,  though  he 
had  deserted  the  army  in  Egypt— 
an  army  which  had  been  reduced 
to  a  disgraceful  capitulation,  which 
had  not  been  carried  into  effect, 
not,  as  alleged,  through  the  bad 
faith  of  England,  but  that  of 
France.  His  lordship  contended 
that  our  rights,  in  regard  to  neu¬ 
trals,  were  not  only  important,  but 
justified  by  the  practice  of  Europe 
for  centuries:  from  ElConsolato  del 
Mare  to  the  Northern  Confede¬ 
racy  it  had  never  been  questioned. 
France  had  gone  so  far  as  to  con¬ 
fiscate  Vessels,  onboard  ofwhich  was 
not  merely  British  property,  but  Bri¬ 
tish  or  colonial  produce.  The  Swedes 
had  captured  neutral  vessels  having 
enemies’  property,  and  confiscated 
it,  as  going  to  an  enemy’s  port  as 
an  instrument  of  war.  The  Danes 
had  likewise  departed  from  the 
principles  of  armed  neutrality  ; 
and  by  a  particular  treaty  with 
Russia  they  were  wholly  given  up. 
The  question  of  ships  under  con¬ 
voy  was  a  new  one;  and,  so  far 
from  pressing  the  Danes  to  hostility 
upon  it,  it  was  reserved  for  amica¬ 
ble  discussion.  He  thought  mini¬ 
sters  justifiable  in  rejecting  the 
overtures  of  Bonaparte,  from  the 
novelty  of  the  government  and  the 
revolutionary  principle  of  its  cha¬ 
racter.  If  the  present  motion 
passed,  it  would  lead  Europe  to 
think  less  highly  of  the  firmness  of 
parliament,  and  to  suppose  the 
country  was  disheartened. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle  supported 
the  late  administration,  from  a  con¬ 
viction,  he  said,  that  the  measures 
they  pursued  were  the  best  that 
could  be  devised  to  save  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  and  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people.  If  the  present 


inquiry  was  to  be  on  points  already 
discussed,  he  should  have  voter! 
against  it ;  but  there  was  a  mystery 
in  our  situation  which  ought  to  be 
cleared  up ;  we  had  seen  a  strong 
administration  broken  down,  but 
not  the  reason :  our  difficulties 
were  increasing  every  day  ;  new 
ministers  were  untried  ;  nor  was  an 
emergency  a  fit  period  to  make  an 
experiment. 

The  earl  of  Fife  thought  the  only 
way  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers  was  by  comparing  it 
with  reference  to  the  humble  line 
of  life  in  which  lie  moved.  t(  If 
men,”  continued  his  lordship, 

who  had  the  management  of  my 
affairs,  had  run  me  in  debt,  loaded 
my  tenants  v\  ith  heavy  burdens 
which  they  could  never  pay,  in¬ 
volved  me  in  contests  at  law  with 
every  neighbour  —  and,  in  this 
situation,  the  person  who  directed 
the  rest  comes  to  tell  me  that  he 
will  leave  my,  service,  but  first 
means  to  start  a  question  which 
will  raise  disputes  amongst  my 
tenants ;  that  he  had  however  left 
several  of  his  fellow  servants  who 
would  support  his  measures,  and 
to  whom  he  would  still  give  his  ad¬ 
vice— in  such  a  dilemma  I  should  di¬ 
rectly  send,  and  desire  them  to  hold 
no  communication  with  that  gentle¬ 
man,  whom  I  should  order  never 
to  approach  my  house.  Whatever 
is  wise  and  prudent  in  private  life 
must  be  so  in  public.  Far  advanced 
in  life,  I  can  have  no  object  in  trou¬ 
bling  your  lordships  but  a  sense  of 
duty ;  never  shall  my  voice  be  heard 
in  a  scramble  for  place  and  power. 
From  my  local  situation  I  have 
more  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
unfortunate  state  of  many  individu¬ 
als  than  "most  people.  I  shall  give 
but  one  instance  :  Same  tinie  before 
I  left  the-  country,  •  a  poor  man 
brought  -  ti  paper  to  me,,  left  him, 
by  the  surveyor  of  taxes  :  he  has 
F  2  about 
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.about  two  acres  of  ground  and  a 
ferry  boat :  his  rent  is  about  forty 
shillings  :  he  has  one  horse,  one 
dog,  and  a  house  with  two  win¬ 
dows  eighteen  inches  square :  he 
joins  with  a  neighbour  in  the  same 
situation  for  ploughing  their  small 
farm.  They  charged  this  man  six 
shillings  for  his  horse,  four  for  his 
dog,  and  half-a-crown  for  his  house. 
He  has  nothing  but  his  wife  and 
children  un taxed.  Judge  from 
this  what  many  feel  !  Long  and 
eloquent  speeches  have  done 
much  mischief.  If  they  could  have 
guarded  our  shores,  and  man¬ 
ned  our  fleets,  England  would 
never  flourish  more  than  now  l” 
Lord  Suffolk,  in  support  of  the 
motion,  took  a  brief  view  of  the 
different  expeditions  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  war,  and 
maintained,  that,  for  the  honour  of 
the  army,  and  the  advantage  of  its 
service,  an  inquiry  was  essentially 
necessary.  His  lordship  spoke  with 
much  warmth  on  the  expedition  to 
Ferrol ;  for  the  failure  of  which  no 
explanation  that  could  satisfy  the 
house  had  hitherto  been  given  :  it 
had  been  urged  that  the  place  could 
not  be  taken  without  an  assault;  but 
this  was  no  reason  why  it  should  have 
been  abandoned,  since  there  had 
been  frequent  instances,  during  the 
present  war,  of  places  having  been 
taken  by  escalade.  The  engineer 
was  the  proper  person  to  judge  on 
such  an  occasion ;  but  it  did  not 
appear  he  had  ever  been  consulted 
upon  it.  By  bold  and  decisive 
measures  very  valuable  arsenals 
might  have  been  seized  in  the 
port ;  and  ships  yvhich  were  on  the 
eve  of  joining  the  enemy’s  fleet 
might  have  been  destroyed.  In 
another  point  of  view,  also,  an 
inquiry  was  highly  necessary  :  the 
house  ought  to  know  in  what 
the  secret-service  money 


for  the  last  ten  years  had 
employed.  During  that  period 
90,000 /.  had  been  expended  ;  and, 
if  this  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  constitution  was.  at 
an  end. 

Lord  Moira  said  that  he  had 
waited  with  great  patience  to  hear 
some  answer  brought  to  the  charges 
alleged  against  the  new  admini¬ 
stration,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  entered  into  office.  He 
was  astonished  that  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  explain  the  mystery 
under  which  they  were  advanced 
to  the  conduct  of  the  public  affairs* 
This  explanation  they  owed  to  their 
country,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
sensibly  struck  with  their  assuming 
a  station  of  responsibility  in  a  way 
altogether  unprecedented.  The 
people  had  a  right  to  know  what  had 
given  rise  to  arrangements  equally 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional. 
Nothing  could  be  more  destructive 
to  their  best  interests  than  a  blind 
system  of  confidence  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger  ;  and  therefore 
the  house  was  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  im 
an  inquiry. 

But  it  appeared  by  direct  acts, 
that  the  new  ministers  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  follow  up  all  the  violent 
and  precipitate  measures  of  their 
predecessors.  Instead  of  making 
any  attempt  to  conciliate  the  north¬ 
ern  powers,  they  had  permitted 
the  fleet  to  sail  from  the  Baltic,  and 
thus  superseded  the  future  use  of 
conciliation.  The  northern  pow¬ 
ers  indeed  might  not  be  very  for¬ 
midable  enemies ;  but,  though  it 
was  not  the  actual  force  of  these 
states  from  which  we  had  anything 
to  apprehend,  we  had  much  from 
the  injury  we  must  sustain  from 
the  interruption  of  our  commerce. 
The  shutting  up  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  at  this  moment  of  distress 
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iVas  an  object  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
cern  to  us.  This  kingdom,  in  his 
opinion,  now  stood  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  ;  by  ruin,  he  meant  the  total 
subversion  of  society,  and  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  those  bonds  by  which  it 
was  held  together.  If  it  was  de¬ 
manded  what  was  to  be  done,  his 
answer  would  be.  An  inquiry.  In 
the  customs  and  excise  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  near-  2,000,000/. 
Having  investigated  the  state  of  the 
finance,  it  would  be  right  to  ad¬ 
dress  his  majesty,  calling  upon  him 
to  afford  consolation  to  his  people, 
and  to  relieve  their  too  well 
grounded  apprehensions. 

Lord  Grenville  contended,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than 
the  assertions  which  had  been 
made,  of  the  house  being  required 
to  shut,  their  eyes  to  the  state  of 
the  country,  lest  they  should  see 
its  danger.  Their  lordships  were 
merely  recommended  not  to  listen 
to  exaggerated  representations  and 
idle  alarms.  It  was  at  all  times 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  look  at 
our  situation,  but  more  especially 
in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  appre¬ 
hension,  whether  those  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  ill-founded  or  not;  but 
to  consider  it .  as  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  present  state,  because 
they  refused  to  go  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  avas  a  notorious  error. 
Whatever  were  the  words  under 
which  the  motion  was  couched, 
the  real  effect  would  be  to  hold 
Torth  to  the  public  that  their  lord¬ 
ships  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
measures  which  had  been  adopted 
*— no  possible  advantage  could  re¬ 
sult  from  it ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would 
only  tend  to  realise  danger,  and 
open  a  door  to  harassing  specu¬ 
lations. 

Whatever  charges  were  brought 
fbrward  against  ministers  respect¬ 
ing  expeditions,  the  minister  under 
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whose  immediate  direction  they 
had  taken  place  would  always  be 
ready  to  discuss  them.  The  noble 
lord  had  noticed  a  deficiency  in 
two  branches  of  the  revenue — the 
excise  and  the  customs :  in  the  first 
place,  that  deficiency  would  b® 
more  than  made  up  by  the  general 
produce  of  die  revenue.  It  could 
readily  be  proved  to  have  arisen 
from  temporary  circumstances — - 
the  defalcation  of  the  duties  upon 
malt,  beer,  and.  spirits,  was  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
season  which  we  had  experienced. 
The  noble  lord  had  recommended 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  his  majesty  should  be 
addressed  to  hold  out  consolation 
to  his  people.  In  what  manner 
could  such  an  address  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  how  could  it  he  com¬ 
plied  with  ?  The  earl  of  Carlisle  had 
agreed  to  the  proposition  of  a 
committee  to  clear  up  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  a  mystery  in  the 
change  of  administration — he,  for 
his  own  part,  was  not  aware  of  any 
thing  mysterious :  it  could  not  be 
said  that  ministers  had  retired  from 
any  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation :  if  this  had  been  their 
motive,  their  resignation  was 
somewhat  late,  and  they  would 
have  withdrawn  without  making 
themselves  responsible  for  an  im¬ 
politic  measure,  as  some  of  the 
house  had  thought  it.  The  present 
ministers  had  entered  into  'office 
as  public  men  ought  to  enter  it, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  service 
to  their  country,  and  consequently 
credit  to  themselves.  Respecting 
the  northern  powers,  when  the 
documents  were  laid  upon  the 
table,  it  would  appear  that  mi¬ 
nisters  had  conceded  perhaps  too 
much,  to  avoid  extremities.  Our 
enemies  had  entered  into  a  con¬ 
vention,  by  which  they  bound 
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themselves  to  carry  certain  regu¬ 
lations,  involving  the  interests  of 
this  country,  into  effect  by  force. 
To  these  pretensions  we  ought  not 
to  submit ;  and  if  we  did,  our  ships 
ought  to  be  immediately  paid  off 
and  relieved  from  a  burden  which 
could  be  of  no  use  to  us  in  peace 
or  war,  which  inevitably  must  be 
the  case  if  these  rights  were  once 
abandoned.  Our  not  attacking 
Russia  sooner  was  easily  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  season  of  the  year, 
which  afforded  it  protection  by 
the  ice.  The  distinction  which 
we  made  between  that  country  and 
Prussia  had  also  an  obvious  reason. 
Prussia  had  not  proceeded  the 
same  length  ;  but  if  the  court  of 
Berlin  should  attempt  to  enforce 
these  extravagant  claims,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  government  to  con¬ 
sider  her  in  the  same  light  as 
Russia.  His  lordship  concluded 
with  vindicating  the  language  of 
his  -  correspondence  with  the 
French  from  the  charge  of  aspe¬ 
rity  ;  contending  that  Bonaparte 
had  never  evinced  a  desire  for 
peace,  except  on  grounds  on 
which  he  knew  it  could  not  be 
accepted.  Thus,  when  we  were 
engaged  by  treaty  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  he  proposed  a.  separate 
peace,  afterwards  a  naval  armis¬ 
tice,  as  the  preliminary :  when 
he  found  we  were  likely  to  agree 
to  it  on  ceitairt  terms,  he  broke  off 
the  negotiation,  and,  lastly,  mixed 
the  question  of  peace  with  that  of 
neutral  rights.  Peace,  however, 
was  a  desirable  object,  and  mi¬ 
nisters  would  take  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  procure  it.  The  house 
could  not  more  effectually  enable 
them  to  do  so  than  by  resisting  the 
present  motion. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  observed, 
that  if  the  alarm  (which  certainly 
tyas  general)  was  ill-foqnded,  the 


inquiry  would  remove  it ;  if  it  was 
not,  parliament  ought  to  advert  to 
the  public  situation,  and  convince- 
the  country  that  its  interests  were 
not  neglected.  Those  who  op¬ 
posed  the  motion  seemed  to  think 
that  no  circumstances  of  failure  or 
success,  of  resources  fresh  or  ex¬ 
hausted,  profusely  or  economically  ' 
expended,  should  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  confidence  of  par-; 

1  iament.  They  considered  it  as 
stepping  out  of  the  regular  course  of 
their  duty  into  meddling  and  dam. 
gerous  curiosity,  if  the  house  hesi¬ 
tated  in  measures  to  overwhelm  the 
people,  already  burdened  beyond 
their  patience,  and  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  into  the  cause  of 
our  failure,  of  our  loss  of  friends 
and  allies,  and  of  the  universal 
hostility  against  us.  Plis  lordship 
then  went  at  length  into  the  mis¬ 
understanding  subsisting  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
nations,  asserting,  that  If  Great; 
Britain  had  by  treaty  with  any  one 
nation  conceded  the  right  of  sup¬ 
plying  France  with  any  specified 
goods  deemed  contraband  in  war, 
in  neturn  for  some  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages  to  Great  Britain,  every 
other  neutral  nation  had  an  equal 
right  to  trade  with  France  in  those 
articles  as  the  nation  procured  by 
treaty’:  for,  if  our  safety  was  not 
compromised  by  France  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  one  nation,  neither  could 
it  be  so  by  the  supply  of  the  same, 
articles  by  another.  We  had  no 
right  to  sell,  for  a  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation,  a  monopoly  of  any  ar-, 
tide  in  trade  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  trade  of  other  neutral  powers. 
The  law  of  nations  had  not  sub¬ 
jected  the  trade  of  neutral  or  inde¬ 
pendent  states  to  belligerent  pown 
ers,  that  they  might  become  the 
arbiters  of  trade.  The  right  of 
self-defence  necessarily  conferred 
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upon  us  claims  over  all  or  over 
none  :  by  our  attempt  to  sell  it,  we 
proved  it  was  not  necessary  to  our 
defence,  to  which  necessity  alone 
the  independence  of  neutral  nations 
submitted.  If,  during  our  warfare, 
we  could  sell  licences  to  trade  in 
goods  contraband  in  war  at  our 
pleasure,  war  would  soon  have 
commercial  motives  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance,  which  would  force  neu¬ 
tral  powers  to  become  principals 
in  it;  and  indeed  if  such  contracts 
were  admitted,  the  statement  of 
the  learned  and  noble  lord,  *  that 
-the  law  of  nations  only  asserted 
the  right  of  defence  given  by  the 
law  of  nature/  was  inapplica¬ 
ble;  for  no  lav/  of  nature  had 
given  to  belligerent  states  the  right' 
to  sell  preferences  in  trade  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  self-defence  to  one  fa¬ 
voured  nation,  after  the  example  of 
the  Algerines,  whilst  they  act  as 
jgbrates  to  others  who  had  not  bid- 
IBen  high  enough  for  such  licence. 
His  lordship  next  adverted  to  the 
profusion  of  the  war,  the  removal  of 
mi  in  isters,  unnecessary  pensions,  and 
the  exorbitant  remunerations  of  de¬ 
pendents  on  government,  all  which 
cried  loudly  for  an  inquiry:  for., 
if  ever  the  duty  of  parliament  pre¬ 
scribed  it,  it  nvas  at  this  calamitous 
/moment,  when  we  were  at  the  eve 
of  a  formidable  war,  with  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  all  our  friends  and  allies 
as  enemies. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  highly 
’favoured  the  motion ;  and  that  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  entreating  him  to  develope 
the  principles  on  which  the  war 
had  been  carried  on.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  whether  ministers 
had  acted  with  diligence,  but  whe¬ 
ther  they  had  acted  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  wisdom :  certain  it  was, 
they  had  (shown  a  degree  of  per-* 
severance  and  vigor,  which  the 


country  would  long  have  cause  to 
remember.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  investigation  was  ne¬ 
cessary  it  was  now,  when  the 
distress  of  the  manufactures  was 
at  such  a  pitch,  and  the  people  had 
scarcely  any  thing  but  paper  to 
subsist  upon.  To  state  the  actual 
situation  of  the  country  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  a  fair  proposition — not 
that  any  information  could  be  con¬ 
veyed  which  was  not  already 
known ;  but,  by  meeting  such  an 
inquiry,  we  should  prove  to  the 
world  that  we  were  not  afraid  of 
beholding  our  real  -state.  He  ap¬ 
proved  also  of  recommending  an 
address  to  the  king.  It  had  been 
asked  what  was  meant  by  conso¬ 
lation  from  his  majesty  :  the  mean¬ 
ing  was,  an  assurance  of  peace. 
Peace  alone  would  raise  our  com¬ 
merce.,  which  could  not.  be  done 
by  the  assertion  of  rights,  whose 
basis  was  power.  Commerce  was 
a  vast  organisation,,  which  one  na¬ 
tion  could  not  violate  without  in- 

f*  rring  the  whole  system.  He 
oped  the  period  was  approaching 
when  the  world  would  become 
more  civilised.  He  alluded  to  the 
miseries  of  war,  and  its  aggra¬ 
vations  by  crudl  and  unnecessary 
delays  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners ; 
and  adverted  to  the  barbarity  of 
that,  system  by  which  the  property 
of  a  gentleman,  whose  faith  in  pur 
government  had  induced  him  to 
place  it  in  our  funds,  had  been 
violated  by  the  operation  of  the 
alien  act:  he  wished  England  to 
act  on  a  more  enlarged  principle. 
Why  should  it  sutler  France  do  set 
an  example  of  all  those  liberal  ideas 
which  had  of  late  emanated  from 
.that  country  ?  Let  the  house  of 
lords,  that  great  council  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  decide  for  peace,  and  he  cared 
not  what  or  who  was  appointed 
minister  afterwards.  The  pacific 
JF  d  declaration 
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declaration  of  the  house  would  be  of 
more  effect  with  the  enemy  than  any 
thing  a  ministercould  do  or  say,  and 
there  was  no  time  t  be  lost. 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  that, 
from  his  experience,  he  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
motions  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
v  The  effect  of  them  always  was  to 
introduce  every  possible  topic  of 
dissatisfaction  which  could  enter 
the  human  mind,  and  to  enable 
the  mover  to  travel  over  all  the 
scenes  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
without  deep  investigation  of  anv. 
The  statement  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  excise  and  customs  was  far 
from  being  accurate :  instead  of 
being  2,000,000/.  it  did  not  amount 
to  300,000/.  Of  the  question  of  ca¬ 
tholic  emancipation,  he  should  only 
observe  that  the  church  of  Ireland 
and  the  church  of  England  were 
identified  by  the  union  :  they  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  The  fabric 
of  the  British  constitution,  sup¬ 
ported  by  our  navy,  was  shaking 
under  their  feet  while  they  were 
debating  on  the  law  of  nations. 
We  owed  it  to  our  navy  and  to 
the  gallant;  y  of  our  seamen  to 
evince  that  we  were  not  acting 
unjustifiably.  He  therefore  in¬ 
vited  the  noble  lord  to  bring  To  ¬ 
ward  the  discussion  and  enter  into 
the  subject,  which  would  prove  be¬ 
yond  contradiction,  that  the  power 
of  search,  in  time  of  war,  was 
founded  in  the  law  as  well  as  in 
the  rights  of  nations.  These  laws 
end  rights  were  antecedent  to  any 
.of  the  modern  treaties  which  had 
so  frequently  been  alluded  to; 
and  our  maritime  law  upon  that 
subject  went  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Edward  III,  consequently  be¬ 
fore  we  became  a  naval  power. 
This  lawj  which  for  the  benefit 
not  only  of  themselves,  but  of 
$11  civilised  nations  who  had  in¬ 


terest  at  sea,  the  British  -  -nation*- 
had  vigorously  maintained  for  two 
centuries,  would  \admit  pf  full  ex¬ 
amination  as  to  its  justice  and 
validity.  It  was  never  more  clearly 
stated  than  in  a  very  able  Ameri¬ 
can  state  paper,  in  answer  to  a 
demand  of  the  French  convention,; 
Fie  referred  the  house  to  that  pa¬ 
per.  Fie  wished  this  question  to- 
become  the  subject  of  a  specific*; 
motion,  that  there  might  remain  no 
doubt  respecting  rights  which  go-- 
vernment  thought  it  a  duty  to  the- 
country  to  support.  The  greatest 
absurdities  must  ensue  on  a  de¬ 
sultory  debate,  and  therefore  h® 
must  oppose  it. 

The  marquis  of-Buckingham  was 
for  a  committee,  because  former 
committees  had  been  productive 
of  great  good.  The  administration 
at  present  did  not  possess  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  country;  but,  in 
observing  this,  he  meant  not  to 
insinuate  a  doubt  respecting  the 
right  of  the  crown  to  select  such 
advisers  as  it  might  think  proper; 
Instead  of  apprehending  that  a 
committee  would  increase  alarm, 
he  thought  it  the  only  means  to 
Remove  it. 

Lord  Eldon  highly  praised  the 
American  state  paper  mentioned 
by  the  lord  chancellor.  He  repro* 
bated  the  abdication  of  the  late 
ministers ;  said  it  was  unworthy 
their  talents,  their  virtues,  ancLtheir 
former  services,  to  abandon  their 
country,  on  any  pretence,  as  they 
had  done.  , 

Lord  Auckland  wished  to  rectify 
a  mistake  of  the  earl  of  Carnar¬ 
von  ;  to  the  general  accuracy  of 
whose  statements  he  paid  much 
deference.  But  in  this  instance  it 
was  otherwise :  the  war  had  not 
added  300,000,000 1.  to  our  national 
debt.  When  the  war  began  in 
February  1793,  the  capital  was 
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$SQ,<)0(3v,u0Q/.y  and  in  February 
J  801  it  was  356,000,0()0L  This 
gum  was  exclusive  of  the  loan 
on  account  of  Ireland,  of  the 
capital  charged  on  the  income  tax, 
the  capital  reduced  by  the  sinking 
fund,  and  that  reduced  by  the  sale 
of  the  land-tax. 

Of  the  deficiency  in  the  accounts 
of  excise  and  customs,  the  printed 
accounts  of  the  duties  on  malt, 
.beer,  and  spirits,  would  explain 
above  1,060,000/.  of  the  diffe¬ 
rence  ;  and  there  was  a  further 
deduction  to  be  made  of  about 
250,000/.  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
Scotch  distilleries. 

As  far  as  any  argument  could  be 
drawn  from  comparative  accounts 
of  our  revenue,  the  best  method 
.would  be  to  call  for  the  compara¬ 
tive  statement  of  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  before  the  war,  and  the 
same  taxes .  since.  Such  an  ac¬ 
count  would  show  that,  after 
■-  making  fair  deductions  for  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  revenue,  the  produce 
of  the  permanent  taxes  for  the  year 
1800  was  above  a  million. and  a 
half  higher  than  in  1792.  The 
change  in  his  majestyJs  councils, 
‘which  had  so  much  agitated  the 
ublic  mind,*  lie  could  not  but  ac- 
now'edge  he  beheld  with  affec¬ 
tionate  respect  and  unfeigned  re¬ 
gret — sentiments  not  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  personal  impression 
of  a  long  friendship,  which  no 
events  or  changes  could  tear  from 
his  recollection,  but  to  a  nobler 
■motive— to  gratitude  for  public 
services,  for  services  which,  in  a 
period  of  sixteen  years  distin¬ 
guished  by  so  mauy  wondrous 
events,  had  not  only  preserved  the 
British  empire  from  destruction, 
but  raised  it  beyond  example  in 
:  power,  in  glory,  and  in  prosperity. 
,  He  could  not  refrain  also  from 
lauding  the  energy,  the  wisdom, 
.  the  intrepidity,  of  that  mind,  which 


alone  could  have  enabled  us  to 
struggle  against  multiplied  wars, 
repeated  invasions,  the  danger  of 
bankruptcy,  impending  famine,  and* 
above  all,  the  spirit  of  rebellion. 
His  lordship  proceeded  to  some 
remarks  on  the  catholic  question, 
which  had  been  termed  te  an  ab¬ 
lation  of  all  odious  distinctions  in 
religion.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
give  the  Irish  and  English  catholics 
every  judicial,  executive,  and  le¬ 
gislative  privilege.  He  expressed 
much  concern  and  surprise  that  a 
speculative  proposition  of  such  ex¬ 
tent,  not  called  lor  by  any  pledge, 
nor  urged  forwards  by  any  pres¬ 
sure,  should  have  been  entertained 
for  the  people  who  did  enter¬ 
tain  it.  It  certainly  was  not  fore¬ 
seen  nor  expected  by  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  the  two  kingdoms:  nor 
as  a  corollary  or  postscript  to  tire 
union  was  it  taken  :  nor  ever  stated 
to  some  individuals  who  contri¬ 
buted  essentially  to  that  arduous 
transaction,  and  who’ assuredly  had 
claims  to  the  fullest  previous  con¬ 
fidence.  In  this  matter  he  was 
constrained  to  acknowledge  there 
was  a  mystery;  time  and  circum¬ 
stance  might  remove  the  veil;  it 
could  not  be  drawn  aside  by  the 
committee  which  the  present  mo¬ 
tion  sought  to  establish. 

One  remark  lie  must  yet  mak& 
;on  the  discussions  of  the  night. 
The  new  ministers  had  been  called 
untried  men  ;  and,  as  such,  could 
not  be  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  It  was  a  strange  dis¬ 
covery  to  make  that  a  new'  mini 
ster  was  an  untried  one;  but  these 
individuals  were  not  untried  in 
other  important  situations  which 
they  had  filled  with  great  honour 
in  the  service  of  their  country. 
Confidence  entire  was  the  work 
of  time  ;  but  they  should  have  h is 
support  from  attachment  to  his 
sovereign,  and  in  the  hope  and 
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^xpecfotion  that  they  would  pro¬ 
secute  the  war  with  energy  and 
perseverance  (if  it  was  necessary 
-to  prosecute  it),  and  seek  pacifi¬ 
cation  by  means  equally  distant 
from  national  humiliation  and  na- 
tional  insolence. 

Earl  Spencer,  adverting  to  his  own 
resignation,  said,  that  he  had  con¬ 
curred  in  a  measure  which  he  had 
conceived  calculated  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  in  the  new  state  of  affairs : 
not  being  able  to  effect  that  mea¬ 
sure,.  he  had  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  his  majesty,  who  had 
been  pleased  to  accept  il. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  house  on  the  subject 
of  the  law  of  nations  respecting 
the  northern  powers.  In  the  un¬ 
fortunate  year  178G,  their  lordships 
enust  recollect  the  armed  neutrabtv, 
snd  the  conduct  of  the  British  na¬ 
tion  upon  the  neutral  code.  This 
country  tacitly  acquiesced  in  their 
claim  of  exemption  from  research. 

Lord  Grenville  said  across  the 
bouse  “  Never !  the  noble  earl  is 
utterly  mistaken  !” 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  whis¬ 
pered  the  earl  Fitzwilliam,  and 
soon  after  rose  to  explain  to  the 
house  that  his  noble  friend  was 
certainly  in  an  error.  The  fact 
was  (which  he  had  good  reason  to 
Lnow),  that,  in  adjusting  the  pre¬ 
liminary  articles  of  peace,  Holland 
insisted  on  the  claim  of  the  British, 
tinder  the  law  of  nations,  to  search 
.neutral  ships  in  time  of  war,  being 
abandoned ;  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  declare,  that  she  would  not 
negotiate  unless  it  was  abandoned. 
Holland  was  immediately  informed 
'that  Great  Britain  would  not  give 
it  up  on  any  consideration,  and  she 
afterwards  signed  preliminaries  of 
peace  which  were  subsequently 
ratified.  The  reason  that  Holland 
«did  not  persist  in  our  resigning  our 
claim  probably  was*  that  the  other 


belligerent  powers  at  that  time  Iff 
hostility  against  us  ' did  not  con* 
sider  it  to  be  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance  as  to  postpone  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  peace.  In  fact,  the 
relinquishment  of  this  right  had 
been  more  than  once  demanded  by 
the  powers  at  war,  but  always  an¬ 
swered  with  a  denial;  nor  could 
any  foreign  minister  say  that  there 
was  to  be  found  a  single  document 
to  prove  that  our  government  had 
ever  intimated  a  disposition  to 
yield  tire  claim  in  question. 

Lord  Hobart  professed  himself 
embarrassed  in  delivering  his  sen¬ 
timents  in  his  present  situation1; 
it  was  certainly  not  such  a  one  as 
would  be  chosen  by  any  one  who 
valued  personal  ease  and  comfort. 
He  thought  himself  deserving  con¬ 
fidence  till  his  conduct  forfeited 
it ;  and  he  and  his  colleagues  only 
wished  to  be  judged  by  their  ac¬ 
tions. 

He  avowed  his  approbation  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Baltic  ;  pro¬ 
fessed  his  strong  desire  for  peace; 
and  hoped  that  desire  would  not 
be  questioned,  at  least  till  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  evincing 
it.  He  opposed  the  motion. 

The  house  divided— 

Contents  -  -  -  25 

Proxies  -  -  -  3 —  2$ 

Noncontents  -  -  107 

Proxies  -  -  -  8 — 115 

Majority  -  -  87 

The  same  subject  was  agitated 
in  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
25th,  when  Mr,  Grey  brought  for¬ 
ward  his  motion  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  nation.  He  was 
sensible,  he  said,  of  the  arduous 
task  he  had  imposed  upon  himself 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  hip 
unhappy  country:  it  was  usual  in 
submitting  questions  of  this  nature 
to  the  house  to  take  a  general 
view  of  our  situation  and  our  pro¬ 
spects  ; 
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spects :  and  he  now  solicited  at¬ 
tention  to  a  great  variety  of  im¬ 
portant  subjects ;  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  to  our  relations  with  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  and  to  our  internal 
state.  If,  in  the  best  times  of  our 
constitution,  when  the  principles  of 
freedom  were  well  understood  and 
uniformly  acted  upon  in  all  emer¬ 
gencies,  parliament  had  instituted 
an  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
our  misfortunes  and  the  best  means 
of  removing  them,  would  an  in¬ 
vestigation  now  be  rejected  ?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war,  indeed,  this 
salutary  measure  had  been  stre¬ 
nuously  opposed;  but  the  present 
was  the  first  war  in  which  no  part 
of  the  conduct  of  government  had 
been  inquired  into  or  censured — 
Surely  it  could  not  be  alleged  be¬ 
cause  no  error  had  been  com- 
mitted.  Retrospects,  we  were 
told,  were  useless ;  discord  added 
to  our  difficulties;  unanimity  was 
the  most  effectual  mean  to  rescue 
the  country  from  impending  dan¬ 
ger.  This  common-place  advice 
was  miserably  deficient  in  true 
wisdom  :  in  politics,  as  in  morals, 
there  was  no  sure  way  to  prevent 
the  future  commission  of  failings, 
but  by  exposing  those  already  com¬ 
mitted,  and  striking  conviction  to 
the  authors  of  them:  without  this 
process,  reformation  must  be  pre¬ 
carious,  and  a  speedy  relapse  would 
prove  it.  VVe  were  now  in  the 
ninth  year  of  a  war  with  France, 
and  threatened  with  a  war  against 
all  the  maritime  states  of  Europe,  if 
not  actually  involved  in  it.  We  had 
added  270,000,000/.  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  our  national  debt,  and  above 
17,000,000/.  to  our  annual  taxes. 
We  found  ourselves  opposed  to 
France,  which  was  now  extended 
in  territory  beyond  the  hopes  of 
their  most  sanguine  friends,  in¬ 
creased  in  population,  and  sup¬ 


ported  by  all  the  states  of  the 
north.  We  were  opposed  to  her 
with  diminished  means,  exhausted 
strength,  and  stript  of  every  ally. 
Was  it  not  then  incumbent  on  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to 
enter  into  a  serious  inquiry  into 
the  means  most  likely  to  restore  to 
us  security  and  happiness  ? 

Mr.  Dundas  had  often  declared 
that  he  wished  the  war  might  be 
strictly  scrutinised  :  and  that  every 
part  of  it  he  would  defend  year  after 
year,  month  after  month,  nay,  hour 
after  hour.  The  opportunity  was 
now  arrived;  and  this  gentleman 
would  eagerly  embrace  it,  if  his  pro¬ 
testations  were  not  empty  boasts. 
His  conduct  was  blamed  by  the 
army,  by  the  public,  and  by  all 
the  world  ;  and,  if  he  shrunk  from 
the  investigation,  it  must  he  in¬ 
ferred  that  it  was  blamed  with  jus¬ 
tice.  When  it  was  discussed  by  the 
committee,  he  would  bring  the  de¬ 
tail  into  consideration,  but  at  pre¬ 
sent  must  confine  himself  to  a  few 
leading  features.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  affirmed,  that  the 
war  had  been  eminently  successful. 
He  wished  to  know' in  what  man¬ 
ner  success  was  to  be  estimated  ; 
compare  the  causes  for  which  it  was 
begun  with  those  with  which  it  was 
carried  on ;  look  at  its  particular 
operations  and  general  result;  and 
say,  if  these  deplorable  effects  were 
produced  by  victory,  what  would 
have  been  the  consequences  of  de¬ 
feat  ?  But  we  Jiad  made  important 
conquests  !  —  not  any  that  would 
counterbalance  the  losses  which  the 
war  was  undertaken  to  prevent; 
conquests  which  only  served  to  ex¬ 
tend,  divide,  and  weaken  our  force: 
to  attempt  them  was  highly  impoli¬ 
tic  in  ministers,  even  upon  their 
own  principles.  Whatever  force 
was  sent  to  the  East  or  West  Indies 
was  taken  from  that  which  was  to 
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employed  against  France,  which 
was  to  root  out  jacobinical  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  prevent  the  aggran¬ 
disement  of  the  regicide  republic. 
France  had  attained  a  pitch  of 
grandeur  to  which  Lewis  XIV 
never,  in  the  maddest  dreams  of 
bis  ambition,  had  aspired.  Her 
frontier  reached  to  the  Rhine,  to 
the  Alps,  and  to  the  ocean  :  all 
these  possessions  we  had  consented 
10  abandon  as  the  price  of  peace ; 
for  peace,  which  our  ministers 
might  have  made  with  France 
confined  within  her  ancient  limits, 
while  our  own  country  was  .pro¬ 
sperous  and  happy.  Thus  all  our 
losses  were  irretrievable,  and  our 
triumphs  empty.  It  had  been  said, 
with  truth,  that  there  was  no  shore 
from  the  Texel  to  the  Adriatic 
which  had  not  witnessed  the  de¬ 
feat  of  our  forces,  and  the  disgrace 
of  our  arms.  The  unfortunate  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Dunkirk,  the  shameful 
retreat  through  Holland,  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  Toulon,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Corsica,  and  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Quiberon,  all  were  fatal 
proofs  of  ill-concerted  schemes ! 
But  he  would  confine  himself  to 
more  recent  occurrences :  four 
years  agp  it  was  found  necessary 
to  raise  a  defensive  force  of 
'100,000  men:  soon  after,  things 
assumed  a  new  form,  and  the  con¬ 
federacy  against  France  was  revi¬ 
ved.  Ministers,  uninstructed  by 
experience,  and  unhumbled  by  ad¬ 
versity,  entered  into  their  former 
projects,  and  called  for  a  dispose- 
abie  force:  accordingly,  the  mi¬ 
litia  were  reduced,  and  an  immense 
army  placed  at  their  command. 
Their  first  exploit  was  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Holland ;  and  one  more 
impolitic  in  the  design  or  humi¬ 
liating  in  the  issue  never  was  at¬ 
tempted.  Yet  all  inquiry  into  the 
failure  of  it  was  peremptorily  re¬ 


fused.  A  British  army,  the  great* 
est  that  ever  left  the  country,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  strong  auxiliary  force, 
after  many  disasters,  and  one  do- 
feat,  capitulated,  gave  a  ransom 
for  its  safety  to  a  general  com¬ 
manding  an  army  inferior  in  num* 
bers !  He  did  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  failure  origina¬ 
ted  in  the  plan  or  the  conduct  of 
the  expedition  ;  but  one  or  other 
must  have  been  faulty,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  bound  to  declare  which. 

When  the  first  consul  made 
overtures  for  peace,  we  were  told 
that  the  power  of  France  was  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  and  nothing  could 
save  her  from  unconditional  sub¬ 
mission  but  listening  to  her  pro¬ 
posals  :  he*  armies  were  ruined, 
her  finances  deranged,  rebellion 
raged  in  her  provinces,  and  hef 
inhabitants  agreed  in  nothing  .but 
abhorring  the  government.  Our 
allies  and  ourselves,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  the  most  flourishing 
circumstances,  and  our  situation  so 
high  that  it  could  not  be  affected. 
When  these  overtures,  therefore, 
were  rejected,  it  behoved  ministers 
to  prove  their  assertions,  and  make 
good  their  promises.  The  French 
armies  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Germany,  and  the  fate  of 
the  house  of  Austria  was  decided 
in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  before  a« 
attempt  was  made  on  our  part. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  arrived 
off  Genoa,  and  found  it  in  pos¬ 
session  of  our  enemies.  Spain 
next  became  the  object  of  our  en¬ 
terprise,  and  an  attack  was  made 
against  Ferrol.  Our  failure  there 
was  lately  under  debate;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  speech  of  the 
general,  seems  to  have  been  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  Britisli  arms, 'and 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  empire.  Of  Cadiz,  he  knew 
not  in  what  terms  to  speak.  Mi- 

'  rasters. 
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lusters,  to  prove  they  deserved  not 
censure,  must  prove  that  they 
were  not  informed  of  the  disorder 
which  raged  there  time  enough  to 
countermand  the  expedition.  These 
two  expeditions  had  been  called 
reconnoitring  parties  ;  but,  as  things 
stood  at  present,  they  had  brought 
lasting  dishonour  on  our  country. 
This  army  was  now  employed 
against  Egypt:  what  might  be  the 
result  he  would  not  pretend  to  pre¬ 
dict  ;  but,  when  he  considered  the 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  he  was 
not  sanguine.  To  all  these  attested 
proofs  of  mismanagement  and  im¬ 
becility  what  could  ministers  re¬ 
ply  ?  That  they  had  not  money  ? 
No !  with  cheerfulness  had  their 
most  extravagant  demands  been 
supplied.  That  they  had  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  troops?  In  the 
days  of  our  greatest  glory,  when 
we  extorted  the  admiration  of  Eu¬ 
rope  by  our  behaviour  at  Minrfen, 
and  humbled  the  house  of  Bourbon 
by  our  victories  at  Quebec,  our 
effective  force  was  not  so  great  by 
one  half.  In  the  present  instance, 
we  had  168,000  rank  and  file. 
Was  the  enemy  then  so  far  su¬ 
perior  ?  Had  he  hinted  such  a  thing 
last  year,  the  idea  would  have  been 
treated  with  contempt  and  indig¬ 
nation.  The  simple  fact  was  this — 
the  incapacity  of  our  ministers.  If  such 
had  been  their  misconduct  in  the 
war,  their  impolicy  was  not  less 
apparent  in  rejecting  the  overtures 
for  peace.  Without  comparing 
their  haughty  dismissal  of  M.  Chau- 
velin  with  their  mean  solicitation 
to  M.  Otto,  omitting  various  op¬ 
portunities  of  treating  with  France 
whilst  she  was  confined  within  her 
ancient  limits,  and  without  expa¬ 
tiating  on  the  folly  of  expecting  to 
subjugate  an  armed  nation  strug¬ 
gling  for  liberty,  he  should  con- 
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fine  himself  to  the  offer  made  us  hi 
the  beginning  of  the  last  year. 
Though  he  thought  France  had  a 
right  to  insist  on  a  naval  armistice, 
before  she  would  admit  us  to  a 
joint  negotiation,  our  ministers 
were  certainly  wise  in  rejecting 
it ;  but  here  Mr.  Grey  said  his 
commendation  must  end.  .Why  was 
the  offer  of  a  separate  negotiation 
rejected?  They  tell  us,  that  good 
faith  prevented  :  it  was  incumbent 
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upon  them  to  prove  that  the  em¬ 
peror  required  us  to  perform 
this  stipulation.  Did  he  ever  shovr 
any  anxiety  lest  we  should  desert 
him,  or  once  remonstrate  ?  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  notorious  to  all  the 
world,  that  he  was  pacifically  in¬ 
clined,  and  that  he  was  stirred  up 
by  our  government  to  revenge. 

Alas  !  it  was  to  our  ministers  he 
owed  all  the  misfortunes  which 
befel  him  subsequent  to  the  re¬ 
commencement  of>  hostilities,  the 
disgrace  of  his  arms,  the  loss  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  ruin  of  his 
house!  In  any  one  plan,  indeed, 
to  judge  merely  by  events,  was. 
uncandid ;  but  where  on  an  im¬ 
mense  and  varied  scale  of  opera¬ 
tions  every  thing  miscarried,  it  was 
•not  likely  there  was  mucin  chance 
of  success  with  the  same  people  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  •  Investigation 
on  a  subject  of  such  importance 
was  not  merely  to  censure  old 
ministers,  hut  to  instiuct  new.  We. 
were  assured  they  were  desirous  of 
peace.  Ele  hoped  the  report  was 
true ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  present  administration  had 
supported  their  predecessors,  and 
all  of  them  applauded  the  senti-  y 
ments  of  that  honourable,  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr.  Pitt)  who  thanked  hea¬ 
ven  for  the  failure  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  at  Lisle. 

Mr.  Grey  next  adverted  to  the 

defection 
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defection  of  our  allies.  The  sudden 
change*  he  said,  was  without  a 
parallel.  One  principal  argument 
used  for  rejecting  the  overtures  of 
Bonaparte  was  a  long  list  of  the 
powers  with  which  France  was  at 
War,  andit  was  an  argument  of  great 
weight :  but  what  direful  conse¬ 
quences  might  beexpected  from  the 
present  reverse,  when  these  ene¬ 
mies,  formerly  our  allies,  who  so 
lately  were  combined  against 
France,  had  now  joined  a  confede¬ 
racy  against  us  !  Ought  we  not  to 
inquire  into  the  cause,  examine  the 
circumstances  from  which  such  a 
confederacy  had  arisen?  Sound 
policy  was  founded  upon  justice: 
had  our  conduct  to  the  northern 
nations  been  guided  by  it?  The 
Swedes  and  other  neutral  nations 
had  complained  that  their  trade 
was  molested,  their  ships  detained, 
and  justice  refused  them  in  our 
courts,  or  so  long  delayed  that  it 
was  useless.  We  might  then  have 
provoked  the  neutrals  to  assert 
their  dormant  claims,  and  produ¬ 
ced  a  rupture  which  might  ter¬ 
minate  disastrously.  He  should 
enter  into  this  question  more  fully 
in  the  committee,  and  content  him¬ 
self  now  with  observing,  that  Prus¬ 
sia  had  not  been  a  whit  less  offen¬ 
sive  than  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
though  we  did  not  declare  war 
against  her,  or  seize  her  vessels  in 
our  ports.  No:  we  meanly  ma¬ 
noeuvred  with  the  senate  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  when  Cuxhaven  and  Rutz- 
buttle  were  seized  by  the  Prussian 
troops,  in  consequence  of  a  Prussian 
ship  ,  being  taken  by  us  carrying 
contraband  goods' to  our  enemy; 
and,  on  our  restoring  the  ship,  lord 
Carysfort  said,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  occupy  Cuxhaven. 
From  Denmark  and  Sweden  we 
had  not  much  to  fear;  but  the  king 
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of  Prussia  might  shut  up  the  port 
of  Hamburg,-  and  seize  (if  he  had 
not  already)  the  electorate  of 
Hanover. 

The  internal  state  of  the  country* 
came  next  under  consideration  i 
270,000,000 /.  had  been  added  to 
the  national  debt,  exclusive  of  im¬ 
perial  and  other  loans,  and  the 
reduction  by  the  sinking  fund;  and 
yet  we  were  assured  by  the  ex- 
ministers,  that  they  left  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  flourishing  condition! 
And  did  not  every  Englishman, 
whether  from  diminished  comfort, 
or  from  positive  distress,  feel  this 
declaration  to  be  an  insult  ?  Ask 
the  ruined  manufactures  of  York¬ 
shire,  Manchester,  and  Birming¬ 
ham,  ask  the  starving  inhabitants 
of  London  and  Westminster  !  In 
some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  formerly 
the  most  opulent,  the  poor  rates 
had  increased  from  522  to  6,000/.. 
a-year,  though  the  whole  rack-rent 
of  the  parish  did  not  exceed  5,600/*  t 
In  Birmingham  there  were  near 
1 1,000  who  received  parochial  re¬ 
lief,  where  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  are  80,000;  and  this  of  a 
town  accounted  one  of  the  most 
Nourishing  in  England.  It  was 
said,  that,  although  one  half  of  our 
property  was  gone,  it  was  well 
sacrificed,  as  it  preserved  the  re¬ 
mainder.  This  he  positively  de¬ 
nied :  one  half  of  our  property 
indeed  was  gone,  but  the  remain¬ 
der  was  in  greater  danger  than 
before;  and  how  long  it  might  re¬ 
main  so  was  impossible  lo  say. 
The  power  of  the  crown  had  been 
increased,  but  the  British  constfe 
tution  had  proportionally  suffered. 

In  a  country  where  such  a  revenue 
was  collected  by  the  former,  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  enjoy  political  free¬ 
dom.  The  addition  to  officers  had 
been  far  beyond  the  reduction  ef¬ 
fected 
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$£et«d  by  Burke.  Laws  had  been 
|>assed  which  had  made  ministers 
absolute ;  they  had  annihilated  the 
freedom  of  the  press— that  last  and 
best  guardian  of  the  constitution. 
The  effects  which  the  union  would 
produce,  at  present  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  calculate;  but  that  they 
would  be  important,  there  could  not 
be  a  doubt.  A  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  other  house 
of  parliament:  eighty  new  peers  had 
been  added  to  it  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  -the  late  minister, 
and  those  of  the  hereditary  peers, 
who  did  not  hold  offices,  were  a 
minority  in  the  house.  The  ho- 
aiourable  gentleman  had  acted  on 
jacobinicai  principles,  much  as  he 
professed  to  abhor  them  :  he  had 
destroyed  our  privileges,  put  our 
property  in  requisition,  and  tried 
*>ur  fellow-subjects  by  a  military 
tribunal. 

The  situation  of  the  sister  king¬ 
dom  was  alarming  in  the  extreme. 
Since  the  recall  of  earl  Fitzwilliam, 
Ireland  had  been  the  scene  of 
transactions  shocking  to  humanity. 
Was  it  now  tranquil  ?  A  few  days 
ago  a  bill  passed  the  house,  which 
we  were  told  was  necessary  for 
its  safety :  though  rebellion  had 
been  crushed  'in  the  field,  it  was 
said  to  lurk  in  secret ;  the  mass 
of  population  was  disaffected ;  and 
nothing  prevented  the  separation 
of  Ireland  from  us,  but  the  inability 
«f  France  to  send  a  force  to  the 
rebels.  Prima  facie,  wherever  a  go¬ 
vernment  complained  of  constant 
plots-  and  conspiracies,  that  go¬ 
vernment  was  bad.  Whatever  any 
one  might  assert,  he  could  not  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  there  was  any  in¬ 
nate  depravity  in  the  Irish  nation. 
He  must  believe,  that,  if  they  were 
well  governed,  they  would  be  so¬ 
ber,  industrious,  and  orderly.  He 
appealed  to  t^ose  who,  after  four 
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years3  experience,  had  supported 
the  oppressive  system,  whether 
they  would  support  it  now.  When; 
a  measure  was  rejected,  which  was- 
declared  by  marquis  Cornwallis  to 
be  the  only  thing  which  could  sav« 
Ireland  from  being  deluged  with 
blood ;  when  an  administration 
went  out,  because  they  could  not 
carry  this  measure,  and  another 
administration  came  in,  hostile  to 
it ;  was  not  this  change  itself 
ground  for  inquiry?  Inability  to 
bring  forward  the  emancipation  of* 
the  catholics  would  be  a  justifiable- 
reason  for  resigning  any  office 
which  involved  a  degree  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  connected  with  this* 
measure:  but  what  were  the  obsta¬ 
cles  which  opposed  it?  either  a 
majority  in  the  cabinet,  or  the  im¬ 
mediate  influence  of  the  crown.  He 
could  assure  the  house  thathe  was  at 
all  times  unwilling  to  introduce  tire 
name  of  the  sovereign  into  a  de¬ 
bate  ;  nor  was  it  now  introduced 
for  any  unparliamentary  reasons.  If 
any  bad  effects  resulted  from  it',  to 
his  majesty’s  late  ministers  it  ought 
to  be  imputed  :  they  ought  to  have 
been  impressed  with  the  strongest 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure  before  they  endeavoured 
to  force  it  on  the  acceptance  of 
a  sovereign,  whose  pure  mind 
might  have  been  influenced  by 
scruples  respecting  its  propriety. 
It  had  been  asserted,  that  they  were 
engaged  to  the  catholics  to  bring 
it  forward,  and  that  the  support  of 
the  union  was  secured  by  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  emancipation.  Was  this, 
engagement  founded  on  fact?  and 
had  they  authority  from  the  crown, 
to  say  that  it  would  be  finally  rati¬ 
fied  ?  He  did  not  believe  they  had  ; 
and  then  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
crimes  of  which  they  could  be  con¬ 
victed.  He  could  not  suppose,  if 
such  authority  had  been  given. 


tii at  the  benevolent  nature  of  his 
majesty  would  have  afterwards  re¬ 
fused  ratification,  much  less  when 
it  was  a  measure  calculated  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  a  great 
proportion  of  his  peop'e.  It  was 
therefore,  an  act  of  the  highest  cri¬ 
minality  to  place  the  opinion  of  the 
sovereign  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  his  ministry,  or  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  If  this  en¬ 
gagement  was  actually  made  with 
the  catholics,  was  lord  Clare  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  ?  No  one  dissent¬ 
ed  more  than  himself  from  the 
principles  of  his  lordship,  and  what 
was  called  the  high  protestant 
party  in  Ireland;  but,  in  a  measure 
of  a  general  nature  like  this,  in 
which  all  parties  were  so  materially 
concerned,  they  were  at  least  .en¬ 
titled  to  good  faith;  and,  if  the 
agreement  was  made  without  their 
knowledge  and  concurrence,  the 
criminality  was  not  inferior  to  that 
by  which  it  was  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  crown. 

To  conclude  : — If  the  new  admi¬ 
nistration  (many  of  whom  had 
been  in  subordinate  situations  un¬ 
der  the  old,  and  all  been  known  to 
support  their  measures)  were  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  prosperity,  if  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  war  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  former  system  be¬ 
neficial,  they  would  stifle  inquiry  : 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  considered 
the'contest  impolitic  in  its  conduct, 
and  disastrous  in  its  consequences, 
that  the  country  was  labouring  under 
the  extremity  of  distress,  and  a 
system  subversive  of  all  that  is 
venerable  in  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion,  they  would  that  night  re¬ 
nounce  the  system  of  blind  confi¬ 
dence,  and  accede  to  a  motion 
whose  object  was  constitutional  in¬ 
quiry. 

|ylr.  Dundas  rose:— He  said  he 


should  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  had  been 
conducted,  and  in  which  he  wa«r- 
considered  as  particularly  impli¬ 
cated.  He  had  told  the  house,  and 
repeated  it  now,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  make  known  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  he  had  acted  ;  and; 
that,  with  reference  to  these,  the 
contest  in  point  of  success  might 
be  compared  with  the  most  fortu¬ 
nate  wars  ever  carried  on  by  Eng-1 
land. 

The  principle  which  he  laid 
down  as  one  which  never  ought  ter 
be  departed  from  was,  that  war 
ought  to  be  directed  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  commerce  and  colonial 
possessions  of  the  enemy  :  in  this 
he  included  their  maritime  power, 
which  must  entirely  depend  upon 
their  commerce.  But  this  was  not 
the  only -reason:  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  England  to  be  long  at 
war  with  France  without  being 
involved  in  disputes  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  which  might  deprive  us  of 
many  of  the  markets  whichu  we  had 
for  our  goods  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
peculiarly  our  interest  to  gain  these 
colonies,  that  they  might  remain 
open  for  our  commodities.  In 
order  then  to  judge  how  far  this 
war,  conducted  on  this  principle, 
has  been  “  disastrous  and  disgrace¬ 
ful,”  he  would  state  its  progress 
and  success.  Hostilities  com¬ 
menced  against  France  in  February 
1793  ;  jm  that  year  Tobago,  St." 
Pierre,  -Miquelon,  Pondicherry, 
part  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  fleet 
at  Toulon  were  taken  ;  besides  the 
'possession  of  the  Newfoundland 
fishery.  In  the  year  17  94  we  took 
Martinique,  GuadaloupejS4.JLucie, 
the  Saints,  Corsica,  and  Marie 
Galante.  In  1795,  Trincoma!£,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1796, 
Amboy na,  Berbice,  and  Demerara. 
In  1797,  Trinidad ;  with,  four 
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ships  of  the  line,  either  taken  or 
destroyed.  In  3  798,  Minorca. 
In  1799,  Surinam.  In  1800,  Goree, 
Malta,  and  Curacoa.  Such  had 
been  our  successes.  Now  to  revert  to 
our  failures  Respecting  Holland, 
the  first  object  was,  to  effect  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  our  allies  by 
drawing  part  of  their  force  from 
Germany  ;  the  second,  to  lend  as¬ 
sistance  to  our  friends  in  Holland, 
and  afford  them  means  of  rescuing 
themselves  from  the  yoke  ofFrance; 
and  the  third,  to  prevent  their 
becoming  tools  in  the  hands  of  our 
inveterate  enemies.  In  the  first 
and  last  instance  we  were  com¬ 
pletely  successful ;  in  the  second, 
he  admitted,  that,  from  causes  im¬ 
possible  to  be  foreseen,  we  had  not 
been  equally  fortunate.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  dreadful  storm,  the 
!  expedition  remained  for  several 
days  on  the  coast  of  Holland  be¬ 
fore  it  was  practicable  to  effect 
a  disembarkation ;  and  by  this 
means  the  enemy  were  enabled  to 
guess  where  the  attack  was  to 
be  made,  and  to  prepare  means 
I  of  defence.  Could  this  accidental 
I  delay  be  attributed  to  the  mis- 
j  conduct  of  government?  or  could 
!  that  expedition  be  said  to  be 
completely  unsuccessful  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  our  bringing  away  ten 
sail  of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates, 
which  would  otherwise  be  now 
employed  in  augmenting  the  force 
of  the  northern  confederacy  ? 

Respecting  Cadiz  and  Ferrol,  he 
Would  trespass  on  the  patience  of 
the  house  but  a  few  minutes.  Mi¬ 
nisters  were  censured  for  delaying 
so  long  to  use  the'  great  force  with 
which  they  wmre  entrusted  in  the 
year  1800.  The  army  returned 
from  Holland  November  1799.  It 
I  Was  here  necessary  to  remark,  that, 

;  from  the  dispatch  with  which  we 
|  were  unavoidably  obliged  to  send 
!  1801. 


that  army  thither,  it  sailed  without 
many  requisites  with  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  provided.  When  it  came 
back,  it  needed  considerable  pre¬ 
paration  to  fit  it  out  again  for  ser¬ 
vice.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
officers,  that  it  should  be  trained  to 
act  together  in  a  body  ;  but  such 
was  the  severity  of  the  Weather, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  till 
the  middle  bf  March,  to  go  through 
their  exercises  in  the  field.  Oil 
the  22d  ministers  ndvised  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  send  20,000  men  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Our  allies  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  and  the  very  next  day 
his  majesty  gave  his  approbation 
to  the  plan.  An  application  was 
made  the  28th  to  the  duke  of  York 
for  the  necessary  force,  who  stated 
that  it  would  be  two  months  before 
it  would  be  fit  for  service  ;  it  could 
not  therefore  leave  this  country  be¬ 
fore  the  28th  of  April.  A  second 
application  was  then  made  to  his 
royal  highness,  stating;  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  send  five  or 
6,000  men  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Minorca,  where  they  might  be 
trained  and  instructed  till  the  rest 
of  the  troops  arrived. 

Accordingly  6,000  embarked  in 
March,  with  a  detachment  from 
the  srarrison  of  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca,  which  made  up  the  force  of 
9,000.  No  avoidable  delay  took 
place  in  the  sailing  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  after  sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
was  appointed.  It  happened  un¬ 
fortunately  that,  although  he  sailed 
the  13th  of  May,  it  was  the  22d  of 
June  before  he  reached  Minorca, 
owing  to  the  wind,  which  could 
not  be  attributed  as  a  crime  to  any 
administration.  If  this  force  had 
been  sent  earlier,  we  were  told  it 
might  have  prevented  the  loss  of 
Genoa ;  but  it  was  impracticable, 
from  the  imperious  necessity  of  cir- 
G  cumstances^ 
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cumstances,  to  send  it  earlier  into 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Genoa 
was  not  the  proposed  object  of  the 
expedition.  Austria  at  that  time 
was  not  anxious  for  our  assistance 
in  Italy.  General  Melas,  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  period,  applied  for  succour  : 
the  application  reached  Minorca 
the  very  day  general  Abercromby 
arrived,  and  he  sailed  the  next ; 
but  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ma¬ 
rengo  prevented  him  from  any 
effectual  co-operation  with  the  Au¬ 
strians. 

Th  is,  Mr.  Dundas  said,  was  an 
accurate  statement  of  facts ;  and 
let  any  candid  observer  determine, 
if  a  moment  had  been  lost,  or  if  any 
blame  belonged  to  ministers  for  not 
keeping  up  a  regular  communica¬ 
tion  with  Vienna,  when  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  seasons  rendered  it 
impossible.  Without  enumerating 
the  triumphs  of  the  navy,  he  would 
briefly  mention  that,  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  war,  we 
had  taken  or  destroyed  eighty  sail  of 
the  line  belonging  to  the  enemy ;  1 8 1 
frigates  ;  224  smaller  ships  of  war  ; 
743  French  privateers;  ■  fifteen 
Dutch  and  seventy-six  Spanish 
ships.  The  losses  we  had  sustained 
were  three  sail  of  the  line,  one  of 
which  we  had  re-taken  ;  one  fifty- 
gun  ship,  which  also  we  got  again  ; 
and  of  the  frigates  captured  by  the 
enemy  only  the  Ambuscade  re¬ 
mained  in  their  possession.  He  ex¬ 
cepted  those  which  might  have  fall¬ 
en  into  the  hands  of  their  squadron 
which  lately  sailed  from  Brest. 

A  curious  distinction  had  been 
made  between  the  conduct  of  the 
.naval  and  military  part  of  the  war; 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  on 
what  ground.  Both  services  were 
under  the  same  councils,  directed 
by  the  same  men  ;  and,  unless  it 
were  supposed  that  the  nature  of 
the  elements  affected  the  under¬ 


standing  of  the  ministers,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  this  mar¬ 
vellous  contradiction.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed:- — One  of  the  great  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  colonial 
possessions  of  the  enemy  was,  the 
procuring  markets  for  our  manufac¬ 
tures.  In  the  vear  1793,  the  manu- 
factures  sent  from  this  country  to 
the  West  Indies  amounted  to  above 
1,800',000/.  Before  the  war,  our 
exports  to  the  East  Indies  did  not 
exceed  1,000,000/.,  and  in  the  last 
year  exceeded  1,600,000/. — a  proof 
that  we  had  not  lost  the  markets 
of  Europe,  and  that  his  principle 
had  been  sound  policy,  to  destroy 
the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and 
direct  all  our  forces  to  this  end, 
excepting  such  a  part  of  them  as- 
might  be  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and, 
when  400,000  men  were  applied 
to  this  purpose  (which  is  actually 
the  case),  he  left  it  to  the  house  to 
judge  whether  ministers  had  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  security 
of  the  country.  Some  people,  it 
was  true,  might  not  be  disposed 
to  feel  the  same  confidence  in 
volunteer  corps  as  himself ;  but  it 
would  require  more  reason  than  he 
had  yet  found,  to  convince  him 
that  at  least  130,000  British  men, 
with  British  hearts  in  their  bosoms, 
and  arms  in  their  hands,  would  nob 
afford  the  most  essential  means  of 
defence  against  an  invading  ene¬ 
my  ;  more  especially  when  they- 
knew  they  had  nothing  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  invasion  but  ruin  and' 
destruction. 

The  failure  of  an  expedition  was- 
now  considered  as  a  decisive  proof 
of  misconduct  in  ministers  ;  but  in 
that  glorious  seven  years’  war 
which  was  in  every  body’s  recol¬ 
lection,  there  were  expeditions 
attempted  which  completely  failed, 
though-  the  failure  was  not  consi¬ 
dered 
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lered  as  a  proof  of  incapacity  or 
leglectin  lord  Chatham.  The  con¬ 
gests  which  v,e  then  madew'ere  Se- 
iegal,  Louisburg*  St.  Lucie,  Du- 
[uesne,  (juadaioupe,  Martinique, 
he  Havannah,  Montreal,  Pondi- 
herry,  Grenada,  Belleisle,  besides 
lestroy  ingthe  fortifications  of  Cher- 
mrg:  we  took  or  destroyed  thirty- 
wo  sail  of  the  line,  and  fifty-eight 
rigates,  besides  a  proportionate 
lumber  of  smaller  vessels.  We 
vere  now  in  possession  of  every 
>lace  taken  in  that  war,  excepting 
juadaloupe,  the  Havannah,  and 
Selleisle ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
ve  had  gained  the  Cape  of  Good 
dope,  Ceylon,  Demerara,  Berbice, 
,nd  all  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
he  East  and  West  Indies :  added 
o  Minorca  and  Malta ;  we  had 
.Iso  destroyed  the  confederacy 
ormed  against  us  in  the  East  Indies, 
.nd  acquired  a  great  increase  of 
>ower  and  territory. 

Our  success  in  this  war*  there- 
ore,  had  been  superior  to  that  of 
my  former  war,  when  we  take 
n,  besides,  that  we  had  to  con- 
end  against  a  revolutionary  go¬ 
vernment  in  France,  and  revolutio- 
lary  societies  in  this  country,  acti¬ 
ng  in  concert  with  our  enemies. 
i¥e  had  persons  ranging  every 
)art  of  England,  endeavouring  to 
nake  the  inhabitants  dissatisfied 
vith  their  constitution,  and  recom- 
nending  in  its  stead  Jacobin 
principles.  In  France  they  had 
he  power  of  calling  forth,  by 
neans  of  requisitions  and  conscrip- 
ions,  the  whole  mass  of  its  popula- 
ion ;  and,  though  these  exertions 
vere  not  of  a  nature  to  last  long, 
hey  were  dreadful  whilst  they  last¬ 
'd.  In  England,  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  by  its  fair  resources, 
ind  its  faith  had  been  preserved. 

These  were  the  reasons  that  he 
called  it  the  most  glorious  and  $u a- 
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cessful  of  wars,  having  gained 
splendid  victories  notwithstanding 
these  mighty  obstacles. 

Mr.  Dundas  thought  it  necessary, 
he  said,  to  take  notice  of  the  insi¬ 
nuations  thrown  out  against  the 
late  ministers.  Fie  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  upon  what  appearances  their 
retirement  had  been  judged  myste¬ 
rious  :  the  simple  fact  was,  find¬ 
ing  their  continuance  in  office  con¬ 
nected  with  a  certain  measure 
which  they  deemed  essential  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  carry  it,  they  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  retire,  and  consequently 
had  retired.  For  himself,  he  should 
retain  through  life  the  same  vene¬ 
ration  for  his  gracious  sovereign, 
and  give  every  support  in  his 
power,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
his  colleagues  with  whom  he  had 
acted,  to  an  administration  acting 
on  the  same  principles  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  would  not  give  his  confi¬ 
dence,  it  seemed,  either  to  the  past 
or  present  ministry:  possibly  he  and 
his  friends  wished  to  become  mini¬ 
sters  themselves,  fancying  they 
were  the  only  persons  who  had 
the  means  of  saving  their  country  l 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing 
uncivil  of  them  ;  but,  as  they  spoke 
very  freely  of  others,  they  ought 
to  bear  freedom  ;  and  lie  begged 
to  ask  if  the  people  had  appeared 
desirous  to  burthen  these  opposi¬ 
tion  gentlemen  with  the  office  of 
administrationi?  He  had  heard  of 
no  such  application,  and  was  con¬ 
vinced  the  new  ministers  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  and 
would  receive  support  from  all 
who  wished  really  well  to  the  con¬ 
stitution.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
fi#id  a  precedent  of  a  committee  ' 
having  been  appointed  for  such  & 
vague  inquiry  as  was  now  proposed, 
and  which  could  not  possibly  pro- 
G  2  cure 
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cure  any  advantage  to  the  cause  or 
country. 

Lord  Temp-le  expressed  concern 
at  being  obliged,  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  to  differ  from  those  with 
whom  he  had  uniformly  acted 
since  he  had  entered  into  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  professed  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  but  acknowledged  he 
much  wished  this  gentleman  had 
still  continued  to  fill  the  chair  of 
the  house,  which  he  had  so  long 
done  with  honour  to  himself  and 
country.  But  he  felt  it  incumbent 
on  him' to  support  the  present  mo¬ 
tion,  because  he  thought  inquiry 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  cause 
and  extent  of  the  evils  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  situation,  and  because  he  con¬ 
ceived  us  to  be  in  a  state  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger.  To  such  an 
object  it  was  worthy  the. character 
of  the  house  to  devote  the  most  se¬ 
rious  attention  ;  and  it  was  called 
upon  in  duty  to  institute  it.  The 
kinof,  in  the  exercise  of  his  un- 
doubted  prerogative,  had  appoint¬ 
ed  a  new  administration  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  country  in  this 
important  juncture  ;  he  meant  not 
to  speak  harshly  of  it,  though  it  ap¬ 
peared  a  thing  made  up  of  shreds  *■ 
and  patches;  of  men  unknown  and 
inexperienced,  in  whom  he  could 
place  no  confidence,  because  he  had 
had  no  trial ;  who,  whatever  might 
be  their  talents,  whatever  their  ca¬ 
pacity  for  governing  a  great  na¬ 
tion,  had  not  hitherto  been  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  evince  them;  and 
this  was  not  a  moment  to  make 
experiments :  — but,  to  return  to  the 
motion,  “  that  suspicion  was  a 
sufficient  ground  for  inquiry,”  he 
conceived  to  be  an  excellent  prin¬ 
ciple  for  a  British  house  of  com¬ 
mons  to  act  upon.  The  motion 
had  many  precedents:  committees 
for  inquiry  were  granted  during 


the  American  war,  the  India  hilt) 
and  at  the  time  of  his  majesty’s 
illness.  He  presumed  it  would 
not  be  said  that  the  labours  of  these 
committees  had  been  nugatory » 
The  subjects  of  inquiry  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case  were,  the  neutral  law,  and 
catholic  emancipation  ;  subjects  of 
the  highest  importance  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  most  valuable  concerns  of 
the  country.  He  did  not  wish  the 
decision  upon  these  interests  should 
be  left  to  ministers  who  had  given 
no  proofs  of  abilities  or  experi¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Ellison  disapproved  of  the 
manner  of  thus  treating  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration.  If  they  did  not, he  said* 
possess  the  confidence  of  his  lord¬ 
ship,  they  did  that  of  the  people  ; 
and,  instead  of  esteeming  them  men 
of  little  talent,  and  a  thing  com¬ 
posed  of  (f  shreds  and  tatters,”  he 
considered  them  as  endowed  with 
powerful  talents  and  great  political 
sagacity.  If  they  had  not  yet  been 
tried,  they  had  not  failed,  and  there¬ 
fore  merited  the  confidence  of  the 
public :  they  accepted  their  offi¬ 
cial  situations  for  the  public  good, 
and  consequently  deserved  the 
cheerful  aid  of  every  real  patriot. 
Mr.  Ellison  objected  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  ;  as  did  Mr.  May  of  Belfast, 
who  bestowed  many  compliments 
on  the  virtue  and  abilities  of  the 
newr  ministers. 

Sir  William  Young  supported 
the  motion,  because  he  declared 
he  had  no  confidence  in  them  :  he 
had  opposed  former  motions  of  this 
sort,  because  he  had  confidence  in 
the  late  administration.  These 
professed  that  they  would  act  on 
ihe  same  principles  as  the  former  ; 
but  the  house  had  no  assurance  that 
they  would  act  on  all  the  same 
principles.  The  inquiry  he  thought 
necessary  for  the  salvation  pf 
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;he  country,  under  new  guar  di¬ 
ms. 

Mr*  Pitt  said  he  should  not  have 
roubled  the  house  with  his  remarks, 
f  hints  had  not  been  thrown  out, 
;hat,  as  some  gentlemen  had  re¬ 
signed  their  situations  undercover  li¬ 
nen  t,  it  was  sufficient  reason  to 
nstitute  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
if  the  nation.  He  would  willing;! v 
lave  passed  over  in  silence  every 
:hing  which  related  to  his  own 
personal  conduct ;  but  the  question 
involved  the  honour  of  that  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  character  of  the  na- 
:ion.  It  was  not,  as  it  appeared,  a 
simple  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
country,  but  whether  the  house 
would  retract  all  it  had  declared 
and  done  for  these  last  nine  event¬ 
ful  years ;  whether  it  had  altered 
Its  views  on  the  nature  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  in  which  we  had  been  engaged, 
and  in  which  not  only  a  majority 
of  the  house  had  been  so  firm,  but 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  had 
steadily  supported  them,  consider¬ 
ing  it  a  contest  for  independence 
with  the  enemy  abroad,  and  for 
constitutional  safety  with  the  ene¬ 
my  at  home.  On  these  points  the 
decision  of  the  house  and  the 
judgment  of  the  people  had  been 
unanimous  and  invariable.  If  ever 
the  moment  should  arrive  in  which* 
those  principles  should  have  weight, 
by  which  opposition  had  encou- 
faged  the  enemy-— if  ever  the  mo¬ 
ment  -should  arrive  when  those 
councils,  which  had  so  often  em¬ 
barrassed  our  proceedings  and  im¬ 
peded  our  efforts,  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  house,  being  told 
it  should  tread  back  its  steps  to 
avoid  a  general  havoc  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  should  listen  to  this  advice — 
then,  and  only  then,  he  should  be-? 
gin  to  fear  there  was  some  ground 
for  the  prediction  which  had  been 
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uttered  of  the  downfall  of  the  em* 
pire. 

But  he  had  cause  to  rejoice 
therewas.no  probability  of  such  a 
calamity,  because  none  that  the 
councils  to  which  he  alluded 
would  be  taken  as  a  remedy  for 
any  evil  alleged  to  exist. 

Mr.  Pitt,  after  expressing  his 
respect  for  the  new  administration, 
observed,  that  no  point  had  been 
more  disputed  than  that  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  ministers.  By  some  peo¬ 
ple  it  was  held,  that  no  person  was 
entitled  to  it  till  they  had  given 
proofs  of  having  merited  it :  here 
it  never  could  be  carried  in  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  letter ;  for,  whoever 
entered  into  any  employment 
must,  at  the  first,  be  new  to 
it ;  there  could  be  no  experience 
without  trial ;  but  when  persons 
had  been  tried  in  one  situation, 
and  had  acquitted  themselves  well 
in  it,  it  was  a  rule  to  give  them 
credit  when  they  entered  into 
another,  till  proof  of  their  incapa¬ 
city  or  misconduct  appeared.  The 
pr  esent  ministers  were  called  in¬ 
deed  to  a  new  situation  ;  but  they 
were  not  new  to  the  house  and  to 
the  public,  or  to  the  love  and 
esteem  of  both. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  launched  out  into 
an  eulogium  on  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Addington,  lord  Ilawkesbury,  and 
earl  St.  Vincent.  Ide  asked  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  opposition  if  they 
knew  any  one  amongst  themselves 
superior  to  lord  HawfiesbuFy,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  (Mr.  Fox),  whose 
transcendent  talents  made  him  an 
exception  to  almost  any  rule,  but 
whose  conduct  also  ought  to  be  an 
exception,  having  withdrawn  his 
attendance  from  the  house;  and 
whose  councils,  had  they  been 
followed,  must  have  been  injurious 
to  the  country.  Of  the  other  indi- 
G  3  viduals 
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viduals  composing  the  new  admi¬ 
nistration  much  still  might  be  said, 
but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  tres¬ 
pass  on  their  patience.  He  would 
only  add,  therefore,  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  it  showed  little  ‘reflexion 
or  consideration  to  affirm  that  the 
present  ministers  were  nhentitled 
to  confidence— by  which  he  mdant 
of  course  no  more  than  a  constitu¬ 
tional  confidence:  and  the  house 
was  bound  by  the  best  principles  of 
sound  policy,  as  well  as  by  the 
true  spirit  of  the  country,  to  wait 
to  see  the  conduct  of  the  servants 
of  the  crown  before  they  withheld 
it.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  na¬ 
tion  could  be  of  the  least  use,  be¬ 
cause  nothing  which  could  be 
there  disclosed  would  afford  more 
information  than  was  already  laid 
before  the  parliament :  nor  could 
any  thing  be  done  to  change  the 
present  posture  of  the  executive 
government,  unless  the  committee 
should  pass  a  resolution  to  make 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  successors 
to  the  present  ministers ;  which 
would  'be  a  strong  measure,  and 

O  7 

•somewhat  border  on  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  prerogative,  besides 
introducing  opposite  principles  to 
those  which  had  hitherto  invaria¬ 
bly  obtained  the  sanction  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  principles  which,  by  the 
constant  course  of  its  determina¬ 
tion,  had  ever  been  reprobated. 
Nor  Could  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation  be  connected  in 
reality  with  the  condition  of  the 
catholics  in  Ireland,  thoughit  might 
serve  the  purpose  of  engaging 
rneffis  affections,  and  forming  a 
party.  Gentlemen  were  not  such 
novices  in  parliamentary  affairs, 
sis  not  to  know  they  might,  when¬ 
ever  they  pleased,'  move  this  or 
that  question,  independent  of  any 
other  consideration ;  and  that 


there  was  no  necessity  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  respecting  the  nation  on 
this  occasion.  It  would  cast  no 
light  whatever  on  the  catholic 
question,  and  as  little  on  the  causes 
of  his  resignaion  and  that  of  his 
colleagues.  The  house  of  commons 
itself  had  no  right  to  require  any 
man  to  state  his  reasons  for  resign, 
jng  his  place,  much  less  could  a  com¬ 
mittee  demand  it,  nor  was  it  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  for  the  public  to  inquire. 

Often  indeed  a  man  made  his 
appeal  to  the  public  on  going  out 
of  office,  and  that  with  a  wish  to 
be  re-instated  ;  but  it  was  a  thing: 
unheard  of  for  a  man.  to.  he  called 
upon  to  exculpate  himself  from  the 
charge  of  resigning.  But,  by  being 
silent  on  the  catholic  question,  we 
had  brought  the  name  of  our  sove¬ 
reign  into  disrepute ;  and,  after 
this  construction,  it  was  demanded 
of  us  to  say  whether  the  catholics 
in  Ireland  had  or  had  not  bpen 
deceived.  All  he  should  say  was, 
that,  though  he  wished  to  submit 
the  catholic  question  to  parlia-t 
ment,  there  were  such  objections 
stated,  as  convinced  him  it  was 

impossible  for  him  to  bring  the 
*  . 

measure  forward  as  a  minister  ; 
these  were  the  words  he  chose  to 
use,  and  no  admissions  or  denials 
should  be  extorted  from  him. 
Should  the  opposition  infer  that  it 
was  the  sovereign  wdro  had  im¬ 
peded  the  measure,  and  therefore 
dismissed  his  ministers,  or  that 
the  ministers  themselves  had  de¬ 
sired  to  resign,  conjecture  would 
prove  no  fact  ;  but,  if  they  could 
establish  a  principle  to  prevent 
his  majesty  from  parting  with  his 
servants,  or  the  servants  from  re¬ 
tiring  without  explanations  to  the 
public,  more  would  be  effected  to-- 
wards  the  destruction  of  monarchy 
than  perhaps  these  gentlemen 
would  be  willing  to  allow ;  and 
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the  most  extravagant  part  of  an 
oligarchy  be  erected  that  was  ever 
seen  in  any  state.  To  use  the  name 
of  the  sovereign,  in  order  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  determination  of  the  house, 
wasjustly  deemed  unconstitutional. 
The  sovereign  exercised  his  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the 
capacity  of  his  ministers;  and,  if  he 
judged  either  unsuited  or  incom¬ 
petent,  it  was  the  prerogative,  nay 
the  duty,  of  the  crown  to  dismiss 
them.  If  a  minister  felt  he  ought 
to  propose  any  measure,  and  yet 
was  convinced  that  success  was 
impossible,  it  was  proper  for  him 
to  retire ;  but  in  proportion  to  the 
reluctance  with  which  his  resigna- 
tion  was  permitted,  ought  to  be  his 
love  for  such  a  sovereign.  Towards 
the  best  of  monarchs  he  trusted  he 
was  not  deficient  in  gratitude  or 
.duty;  nor  did  he  doubt  that  the 
motive  of  his  actions  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  during  the  whole  of  his  reign. 

With  respect  to  the  assurances 
said  to  be  given  to  the  catholics,  it 
was  here  necessary  to  add  a  few 
remarks.  A  memorandum  had  been 
sent  in  the  name  of  a  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland*  who  thought  it  es¬ 
sential  to  communicate -the  grounds 
of  our  change  of  administration  to 
persons  more  immediately  amongst 
the  catholics.  Mr.  Pitt  said  it  had 
been  at  his  express  desire  this 
communication  had  been  made,  and 
the  motives  explained  to  them 
which  led  to  the  change,  to  prevent 
any  misrepresentation  ot  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Emancipation  of  the  catho¬ 
lics  was  a  term  he  disclaimed.  He 
never  understood  the  situation  of 
catholics  was  such  as  to  need  what 
deserved  to  be  called  emancipation: 
but  he  thought  the  few  benefits 
which  they  had  not  yet  antici¬ 
pated  might  safely  have  been 
added  to  tho'Se  so  bountifully  con¬ 


ferred  on  them  in  the  present  reign^ 

— not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of 
liberality  and  political  expedience, 
and  in  this  sense  of  wisdom.  Had 
such  measures  preceded  the  union, 
indeed,  they  would  have  been  rash 
and  destructive ;  and  even  now, 
if  any  attempt  wras  made  to  press 
it,  so  as  to  endanger  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity  or  pervert  the  affections  of 
any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  the 
late  ministers  would  be  firm  in  re¬ 
sisting  them.  But  he  hoped  the 
day  would  come  when  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  might  be  revived  and  carried 
in  the  only  way  he  wished  to  see 
it  carried  ;  which  was,  conforma¬ 
bly  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  the 
empire.  He  acknowledged  that 
it  had  appeared  to  him  of  such 
importance,  that,  being  unable  to 
bring  it  forward  as  a  measure  of 
government,  he  did  not  conceive  it 
possible  for  him,  with  honour,  to 
remain  in  the  same  situation;  and,  ^ 
at  the  same  time,  he  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that,  whenever  the 
same  obstacles  did  not  exist,  he 
should  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  promote  its  success. 

It  had  been  demanded  whether 
any  who  had  retired  from  office 
had  so  pledged  themselves  to  the 
catholics  as  to  be  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  resigning  their  offices  be¬ 
cause  they  cpuld  not  perform  their 
promise.  This  he  positively  de¬ 
nied  ;  and  was  authorised  to  deny 
that  even  the  catholics  supposed 
they  had  received  such  a  pledge ; 
an  expostulation  was  natural,  but  a 
pledge  was  never  given.  Mr. 
Pitt  proceeded  then  to  make  re¬ 
marks  on  the  other  parts  of  Mr. 
Grey’s  speech.  The  details  of  the 
war,  he  said,  as  they  had  been 
the  subject  not  only  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  but  the  votes  of  the  house, 
needed  no  enlargements  or  repeti¬ 
tions,  It  was  therefore  sufficient 
G  4  1  to 
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to  remind  gentlemen,  that,  if  they 
were  convinced  their  former  opi¬ 
nions  were  wrong,  it  would  be 
right  to  say  so  ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
fair  to  expect  that  all  which  had 
already  been  answered  and  exr 
ploded  should  raise  much  doubts 
in  any  minds  which  had  weighed 
and  decided,  merely  because  it  was 
collected  in  one  speech  that  night. 
The  object  of  the  war  had  been 
stated  over  and  over  again  as  mat¬ 
ter  of  accusation,  that  it  was  car¬ 
ried  on  for  the  establishment  of 
royalty  in  France :  there  was  a 
mode  of  repeating  a  thing,  however 
unfounded,  so  frequently,  that  a 
man  at  last  might  believe  what 
nobody  believed  but  himself,  and 
thus  become  the  dupe  of  his  own 
obstinacy.  It  had  been  distinctly 
avowed  that  the  re-establishment 
of  the  French  monarchy  was  de- 
sireable,  as  one  probable  means  of 
restoring  peace  to  Europe  ;  but  it 
had  never  been  made  a  sine  qua  non 
pf  peace. 

The  dispensations  of  Providence 
in  the  fate  of  empires  had  been 
propitious  to  Great-Britaip,  which 
possessed  at  this  moment  every 
loot  of  territory  which  she  held  at 
the  commencement  of  the  warr 
added  to  very  large  possessions 
from  the  enemy.  On  the  subject 
pf  finance  it  was  his  business  to 
dwell  a  little :  and  here  he  went 
into  a  succinct  account  of  the 
finance  of  the  country  for  the  nine 
years’  war ;  and  stated  the  particur 
tars  in  which  the  resources  of  the 
country  had  increased  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  hour :  he  then  passed  to  the 
pontest  with  the  northern  pow¬ 
ers,  and  entered  into  a  statement  of 
the  points  in  dispute,  which  he 
classed  under  five  heads.  1st, 
Whether  free  bottom s  made  free 
goods;  2dly,  Contraband  trade; 
3dly,  Blockade  ;  4thly,  The  rights 


of  neutrals  to  carry  on  trade  •  5thly, 
The  right  of  search.  Each  of  these 
he  strongly  contended  for  on  our 
part,  quoting  the  authority  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  relying  on  the 
faith  of  existing  treaties^  as  well  as 
a  series  of  judicial  decisions  of  the 
highest  authority  to  be  found  in  our 
law  books,  lord  Hardwicke,  Mans*? 
field,  &c.  He  challenged  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  argue  these  points  at 
length  ;  expatiating  with  much  in¬ 
genuity,  and  concluding  with  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
sisting  any  encroachments  on  our 
maritime  rights  now,  lest  we  should 
lose  the  best  opportunity  which 
ever  had  or  ,might  occur  of  vindi¬ 
cating  them.  But,  as  the  confede¬ 
rates  proposed  it^  we  were  not  only 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  scourged, 
but  kiss  the  rod  :  this  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  Jacobinical 
principle  adopted  by  four  confe¬ 
derate  powers,  by  which  the  civi¬ 
lised  world  was  to  be  overturned^ 
and  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
French  revolution ;  which  had 
made  such  havoc  in  so  many  parts 
pf  Europe,  and  was  about  to  be 
levelled  against  the  rights  and  pro-* 
erties  of  Englishmen  ;  who  would, 
owever,  do  every  thing  consistent 
with  honpur  to  preserve  peace, 
_but  spend  their  last  shilling,  and 
shed  their  last  drop  of  blood,  ra¬ 
ther  than  give  up  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  barter  their  honour. 

Mr.  Fox  began  with  remarking 
on  the  neutral  confederacy,  ou 
which  an  answer  had  been  chal¬ 
lenged,  and  on  which  -statesmen 
and  lawyers  had  been  called  upon 
to  decide.  .  ^ 

That  free  bottpms  did  not  make 
free  goods  was  a  doctrine  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  law  of  nations.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  this; 
but  we  were  not  called  upon  in  this 
critical  juncture  to  bring  it  intodis- 
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cussion.  In  1780,  when  the  neu¬ 
tral  confederacy  was  formed,  it  was 
not  admitted,  and  lord  Stormont 
had  protested  against  it.  The  mi¬ 
nisters  of  that  day  were  too  wise 
to  bring  the  question  unnecessarily 
into  dispute.  Mr.  Pitt  said  they 
were  too  weak  to  contest  it ;  be 
that  as  it  might,  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman  who  came  then  into  parlia¬ 
ment  agreed  that  the  postponing 
any  discussion  was  a  proof  of  wis¬ 
dom.  At  that  time  as  well  as  this 
the  hired  panegyrists  and  depen¬ 
dents  ofministers,  who  ascribe  every 
thing  to  a  sinister  motive,  were 
ready  enough  to  impute  to  the  op¬ 
position  all  that  was  insidious,  and 
accordingly  called  it  a  Jit  of  candor. 
In  the  year  1782,  in  the  short  ad¬ 
ministration  of  which  he  himself 
made  a  part,  he  offered  the  em¬ 
press  of  Russia  to  concede  this 
fight  on  condition  of  her  entering 
into  an  active  alliance  with  Great 
JBritain  to  bring  France  to  a  fair 
and  moderate  peace;  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  thought  it  a  concession 
which  they  might  safely  offer  as  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

The  five  points  stated  might 
be  resolved  into  three— convoys, 
search,  and  contraband  goods.  If 
pne  state  was  to  convoy  the  trade 
of  another,  it  was  a  new  doctrine, 
and  a  fit  subject  for  representation, 
by  which  it  might  have  been  settled. 
As  to  search,  if  we  were  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  papers,  and  had  ground 
pf  suspicion,  we  should  search,  and 
do  the  same  with  a  convoy,  in  which 
we  were  fully  justified.  Suppose 
Spain,. which'  was  always  at  war 
with  the  Algerines,  should  demand 
the  search  of  every  British  vessel 
passing  through  the  Strait,  merely 
finder  pretext  of  her  being  at  war 
with  Algiers,  would  we  submit  to 
it?  Surely  not — and  yet  we  had 
demanded  it  of  others.  Respect* 


mg  contraband  goods,  it  was  cu¬ 
rious  to  talk  of  ships,  and  timber, 
and  naval  stores,  not  being  fore* 
seen  as  implements  of  war  in  1694. 
Great  maritime  powers  were  then 
in  existence,  and  it  was  idle  to 
compare  them  with  the  article  o 
gunpowder,  guns,  and  cannons.  Na* 
vai  stores  were  not  in  the  number 
of  modern  inventions;  and  if  it  had 
been  thought  proper  to  have  called 
them  contraband  of war,  they  would 
have  been  enumerated.  Not  one 
word  had  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  said  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
when  he  spoke  of  four  powers  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  confederacy  ;  but  the 
power  of  all  others  most  capable 
of  injuring  us  he  had  carefully 
avoided  naming. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  a  forcible  appeal  to 
the  house,  called  to  their  recollec¬ 
tion  the  various  contradictory  pre¬ 
texts  with  which  they  had  been 
amused  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
arrogant  preposterous  proposition, 
vyhich  was  made  to  Bonaparte’s 
dignified  and  conciliating  offer  of 
peace  in  January  1800,  when  we 
had  modestly  proposed  his  deliver¬ 
ing  himself  up  to  the  Bourbons  as 
the  only  means  of  procuring  it. 

We  were  then  elated  with  a  show 
pf  success,  and  had  not  spirit  to  act 
with  magnanimity  or  politeness. 
Now  that  we  were  somewhat  hum¬ 
bled,  we  were  going  to  treat  with 
those  very  Jacobins  whom  we  had  so 
ignominiously  derided.  It  was  no 
new  thing  for  the  opinions  of  the- 
opposition  to  be  exploded — lord 
Chatham  had  met  fhe  same  treat¬ 
ment,  and  so  might  Mr.  Pitt,  un¬ 
less  he  sat  on  the  bench  where 
he  had  continued  so  long.  But 
though  exploded,  they  were  adopt¬ 
ed;  and  if  ministers  had  acted  in 
season  on  those  opinions,  they  would 
not  now  have  the  mortification  to 
abase  themselves  to  the  dust  in 
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hope  of  averting  the  same  con¬ 
temptuous  insolence  which  they  had 
shown.  He  believed  Bonaparte 
was  too  wise,  too  great,  to  imitate 
their  gross  indecorum.  Mr.  Fox 
•adverted  to  the  successes  of  the 
war  so  amply  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Dundas.  To  the  navy  he  paid  the 
warmest  tribute  of  applause,  and 
spoke  of  the  late  first  lord  in  high 
terms  of  respect,  assigning  his  me¬ 
rit  as  the  reason  for  the  constant 
and  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  navy; 
whilst  our  military  expeditions, 
though  our  troops  w  ere  as  brave  as 
our  seamen,  had  generally  failed. 
In  naval  tactics  almost  every  thing 
depended  on  the  talents.,  of  the  of¬ 
ficers;  whereas,  in  Military  move¬ 
ments,' much  depended  on  the  ori¬ 
ginal  design.  The  boasted  capture 
of  islands  was  not  the  object  of  the 
war— our  object  was  to  protect 
Europe  against  France.  How  had 
tve  succeeded  ?  Which  of  the  two 
nations  had  been  most  aggrandised 
in  the  course  of  it  r — We  are  told 
that  only  160,000,000/.  was  added 
to  our  debt ;  so  56,000,000/.  is  cut 
Otr  besides,  for  which  the  income 
tax  is  mortgaged  ;  and  a  debt  to  be 
paid  by  instalments  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  no  debt  at  all.  It  now 
cost  ms  38,000,000/.  a  year  in 
taxes,  10,000,000/.  for  poor's  rates, 
and  the  whole  land  rent  of  the 
country  was  but  25,000,000/.  A 
country  paying  double  its  land-rent 
in  mere  taxes  was  a  state  demand¬ 
ing  inquiry.  The  war  secretary 
had  talked  much  about  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  war,  and  shown  us  its  na¬ 
ture  on  his  principles,  He  had 
sent  his  royal  highness  and  an 
army  of  30,000  men  to  the  only 
neck  of  land,  perhaps,  in  the  world, 
where  a  fifth  part  of  their  qwn  num¬ 
bers  was  equal  to  cope  with  them. 
To  make  an  effective  force  the  sup¬ 
plementary  militia  was  broken  up, 
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and  seven  months  afterwards  found 
to  be  unfit  for  actual  service — not 
only  they  -could  not  be  drilled  and 
disciplined  on  account  of  the  frost, 
but  it  seems  they  could  not  be  made 
acquainted  with  their  own  officers* 
nothing  could  be  done  till  the  thaw. 
France  may  be  said  to  be  a  little 
milder  climate  than  England,  but 
the  difference  of  climate  alone  could 
not  account  for  the  diff  erence  oi  ex¬ 
ertion.  That  frost  which  locked  up 
our  men  warmed  Bonaparte  and 
his  troops :  he  disregarded  the  frosts 
and  snows  of  the  Alps,  and  proved 
that  no  obstacle  was  superior  to 
the  energy  of  his  example.  And 
why  was  not  Austria  to  be  assisted 
after  all  this  delay  ?  Why,  because 
Austria  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  troops.  They  thought 
20,000  British  troops  would  do  them 
no  service ;  they  wished  every  thing 
belonging  to  us  to  be  kept  away,  ex¬ 
cepting  our  guineas ;  and  so  our  mi¬ 
nisters  confederated  with  and  sub¬ 
sidised  a  prince  who  treated  a  Bri¬ 
tish  army  with  this  contempt.  They 
were  not  so  considered  by  prince 
Eugene  under  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  degrading  treatment,  we  were 
to  have  no  inquiry!  Of  the  me¬ 
morable  armistice  of  Hohenlinden, 
and  the  negotiation  which  followed, 
Mr.  Fox  spoke  'with  indignation, 
reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  mi¬ 
nister,  which  had  so  fatally  proved 
that  eloquence  was  distinct  from 
wisdom.  Time  had.  now  evinced 
that  all  the  great  objects  of  the  war 
were  defeated,  and  our  allies  had 
deserted ;  and,  when  no  prospect  of 
success  remained,  we  might  resort 
to  negotiation.  The  same  men  who 
had  rejected  the  proposals  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  with  insolence  must  ap¬ 
proach  with  respect,  suing  for  fa¬ 
vour,  to  avoid  participating  in  the 
disgrace.  The  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try 
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try  ought  to  disavow  the  princi¬ 
ples  (through  their  representatives 
of  parliament)  upon  which  admi¬ 
nistration  had  proceeded,  and  ma¬ 
nifest  their  sincere  desire  of  peace. 
Was  it  for  the  credit  of  England 
that  parliament  should  appear  to 
sanction  the  rejection  of  the  over¬ 
ture,  or  join  in  the  humiliating  ap¬ 
plication,  necessary  indeed  for  mi¬ 
nisters  to  make  who  had  so  acted* 
but  not  for  people  who  totally  dis¬ 
approved  their  conduct  ?  It  was  by 
expressing  an  independent  senti¬ 
ment  that  this  ignominy  could  be 
avoided.  With  respect  to  the  ca¬ 
tholic  claims,  he  had  understood  that 
a  pledge  had  been  given  them  ;  but 
this  was  denied.  Had  not  a  pro¬ 
mise,  a  hope  been  held  out  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  the  misunderstanding 
which  had  ensued  ?  Thus,  the  ca¬ 
tholics  might  have  been  told  that 
the  union  would  favour  their  de¬ 
mands;  and  the  protestants,  that 
it  would  render  it  easier  to  resist 
them.  Could  not  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  have  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  motion  in  the  house  which 
he  could  not  in  the  cabinet?  It  was 
surely  a  reflexion  upon  parliament 
to  say,  as  he  had  said,  that  he  could 
not  there  propose  a  measure  which 
he  approved.  For  his  own  part, 
he  strenuously  believed  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  rights  of  man:  he  believed 
that  all  legitimate  governments 
were  founded  not  only  in  fact,  but, 
in  consequence,  upon  principles  of 
liberty ;  and  that  no  government  was 
adequate  to  its  true  end  which  did 
not  recognise  them.  Catholics  had 
rights  as  well  as  protestants,  and 
no  man  should  be  deprived  of  his 
rights,  because  he  worshipped  God 
according  to  the  dictates  pf  his  own 
conscience.  Mr.  Pitt  had  declined 
bringing  forward  the  question  upon 
some  supposition  of  obstacles  in  a r 


particular  quarter  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  :  he  however  was  convinced 
that  no  obstacles  of  that  nature 
could  exist,  because  it  was  a  case 
unjustified  by  the  legal  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  crown.  Whether  the 
honourable  gentleman  adhered  to 
office,  or  not,  might  be  collected 
from  the  communications  to  the 
catholics.  He  might  indeed  wish 
to  retire  for  a  season,  till  over¬ 
tures  of  peace  were  made,  which  he 
could  not  make  without  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  the  man  he  had  so  insulted. 

Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  cant  of 
common  minds,  that  despondency 
would  be  excited  by  laying  open 
our  real  situation.  He  thought  the- 
truth  should  be  told.  It  was  not  by 
concealing  the  exhausted  state  of 
France  that  Bonaparte  had  been 
able  to  create  armies,  animate  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  perform  such  prodi¬ 
gies  as  the  last  campaign  had  ex¬ 
hibited.  He  then  proceeded  to 
consider  the  state  of  Ireland,  which 
must  be  very 1  distracted  and  criti¬ 
cal  since  the  house  had  agreed  to 
place  it  under  martial  law  for  three 
months.  The  mass  of  a  people 
could  never  be  disaffected  without 
great  blame  being  due  to  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Conduct  which  had 
produced  such  havoc,  conflagra¬ 
tion,  and  horror  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  that  in  Ireland,  was  the  cri¬ 
minal  cause  of  it.  The  recall  of 
lord  Fitzwilliam  had  been  attended, 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences ; 
for  it  was  then  that  the  rebels  began 
their  correspondence  with  France, 
despairing  of  any  mild  conciliatory 
government.  He  represented  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  the  decay  of  our  manu¬ 
factures,  and  the  miseries  of  our 
labourers,  many  of  whom  were  un¬ 
able  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Every  thing 
therefore,  'he  said,  in  our  external 
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and  internal  situation  called  loudly 
for  inquiry. 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  of  the  change  of 
administration  as  a  fortunate  oc¬ 
currence.  Some  indeed  might  su- 

© 

spect,  from  the  panegyric  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  the  new  ministers  were 
the  less  gaudy  puppets  directed  by 
those  who  had  quitted  their  sta¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  they  adopted  the  sy¬ 
stem  of  their  predecessors,  with  the 
additional  blame  of  being  hostile 
to  the  catholic  claims — acting  in 
this  point  from  their  own  motives — 
they  would  be  unworthy  confidence. 
Fie  admitted  that  the  chair  of  the, 
house  of  commons  was  the  first 
place  that  a  commoner  could  fill ; 
but  it  seemed  a  strange  humility, 
a  singular  wrant  of  ambition,  which 
had  induced  two  gentlemen  to  de¬ 
scend — for  the  public. good,  nodoubt 
•—to  stations  of  less  dignity. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  Mr,  Addington,  rose.  In  what 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  house 
ought  to  extend  to  the  present  mi¬ 
nisters,  it  was  not  for  him  to  con-, 
jecture  :  they  only  asked  for  that 
portion  of  it  which  should  be  consti¬ 
tutionally  reposed  in  persons  dufv 
appointed  by  his  majesty,  unless  it 
was  precluded  by  antecedent  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct.  Of  himself  he 
should  say  no  more  than  that  he 
should  be  grieved  at  its  being  sup¬ 
posed  he  had  been  induced  by  aim 
bition  or  interest  to  exchange  the 
situation  he  had  filled  for  twelve 
years  for  the  present;  in  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  king's  command, 
he  was  placed.  A  sense  of  duty 
and  allegiance  alone  had  directed 
his  conduct,  and  to  this  he  had  sa¬ 
crificed  everv  other  consideration. 
He  commented  on  all  the  leading 
points  in  dispute  between  us  and 
-the northern  powers;  and,  after  ably 
stating  the  grounds  of  the  principle 
.asserted  by  this  country,  and  re¬ 


ferring  to  the  exception  made  bf 
existing  treaties,  gave  it  as  his  de¬ 
cided  opinion,  that  the  right  for 
which  we  contended  was  vital  and 
fundamental,  and  could  neither  be 
abandoned  or  compromised;  at  the 
same  time  expressing  an  earnest 
wish  that  it  should  be  asserted  tem¬ 
perately,  though  firmly.  The  na¬ 
val  pre-eminence,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  present  confederacy 
to  subvert,  had  protected  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Europe  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  war  from  piracy.  Respect¬ 
ing  catholic  emancipation,  he  de¬ 
precated  yvhatever  might  have  the 
appearance  of  intolerance  and  pro¬ 
scription.  No  restraint  ought  to 
be  imposed  on  any  who  dissented 
from  the  established  church;,  but 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
its  security  and  permanence  ;  and 
he  anxiously  hoped  that  dissenters 
of  all  descriptions  would  fefel  as¬ 
sured  they  were  regarded  in  no 
other  light  by  government  than  a  a 
truly  valuable  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

He  felt  it  incumbent,  lastly,  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  it  was  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty's  servants  to. 
take  such  steps  as  appeared  to  them 
best  calculated  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  ;  that  no  form  of ‘govern¬ 
ment  in  France  would  obstruct  ne¬ 
gotiation  ;  and  if  there  was  a  corre¬ 
sponding  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  the  grand  object  would 
be  accomplished.  He  concluded 
with  professing  that  he  occupied 
no  party  ground,  and  wished  no  con- 
fidencethat  was  not  constitutional,. 

Mr.  Grey  replied  he  was  happy 
to  find  the  tone  of  the  late  admi¬ 
nistration  changed  to  sentiments  of 
more  moderation. 

Sir  Gregory  Page  spoke  against 
the  motion — Mr.  Dent  for  it.  The 
housfe.  divided — Ayes  105*'— Noes 
2£U. 
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f  The  discussion  on  the  general 
state  .of  the  nation  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  motion  of  a  more 
specific  nature ;  namely,  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  breach  of  the  treaty 
©f  El-Arish. 

On.  the  27th  of  March,  Mr. 
T.  Jones  rose  to  bring  forward 
a  motion  of  which  he  gave  no¬ 
tice  on  the  meetin^^  parliament ; — 
the  subject  yvas  me  evacuation  of 
Egypt.  To  establish  the  proposition 
which  he  was  about  to  make,  he 
said  it  was  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  sailing 
of  the  armament  from  Toulon,  and 
from  that  to  the  convention  of  El- 
Arish  ;  and  from  the  breach  of  that 
convention  to  the  present  conse¬ 
quent  state  of  Europe.  On  the 
sailing  of  the  armament,  every  one 
must  recollect  the  dreadful  sus¬ 
pense  which  hung  over  the  minds 
of  the  people  till  the  tidings  of  tire 
brilliant  victory  of  Aboukir  arri¬ 
ved  :  on  that  victory  he  should  not 
dwell,  but  on  the  result  he  must. 
He  referred  gentlemen  to  the  de¬ 
bates,  thanks,  king^-speeches,  and 
pensions,  on  that  occasion.  His 
p resent  object  was  to  prove,  that, 
from  this  victory,  every  English¬ 
man  contemplated  writh  joy  the 
destruction  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  the  salvation  of  In¬ 
dia. 

[ust  at  this  period  a  memorable 
publication  was  ushered  into  the 
wofld — the  Intercepted  Corre¬ 
spondence” — under  the  peculiar 
auspices  of  government,  with  an 
admirably  written  preface,  of 
which  it  was  the  design  to  im¬ 
print  an  idea  that  the  naval  part 
of  that  expedition  being  destroy¬ 
ed,  the  military  one  would  in¬ 
evitably  fall  a  prey  to  famine, 
disease,  and  disorganisation;  and 
thereby  our  possessions  in  India 
would  be  secure. 


That  correspondence  was  fons 
et  origo  mail.  In  the  mean  time', 
notwithstanding  these  intercepted 
letters,  we  could  trace  the  progress 
of  the  French  from  battle  to  battle, 
from  victory  to  victory,  to  the 
possession  of  the  capital  of  Cairo. 
Nor  was  their  career  stopped  but 
by  the  gallant  and  extraordinary 
defender  of  Acre — dhe  negotiator 
of  the  convention  of  El-Arish,  the 
preserver  of  the  Ottoman  and  In¬ 
dian  empires,  and  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  vet  foiled  Bona¬ 
parte  :  for  all  which  services  his 
majesty’s  ex-ministers,  by  way  of 
a  last  act,  recommended  the  paltry 
reward  of  1,000/.  per  annum. 
Mr.  Jones  here  observed,  that,  to 
all  the  plain  questions  which  he 
had  put  to  the  opposite  bench,  he 
never  had  received  one  direct  an¬ 
swer.  Every  paper  which  he  had 
demanded  had  been  refused, 
though  these  papers  and  questions 
were  well  known  in  London,  in 
Paris,  and  in  Egypt;  and  as  to 
the  sentiments  thereon,  of  the  ex¬ 
war  minister  (he  mentioned  it  not 
as  a  matter  of  triumph  to  himself, 
but  regret  for  his  country),  part  of 
the  answrer  of  July  the  8th  to  him 
had  been  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  the 
army  of  the  east;  it  had  been  im¬ 
printed  and  emblazoned  in  the 
standards  of  Abdallah  Menou; 
it  had  conciliated  the  French, 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  Syrians, 
Copts,  and  Turks,  and  animated 
them  with  one  .common  zeal  for 
glory— on  the  one  hand  urging 
them  to  threaten  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire,  and  on  the  other  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  destruction  of  our  ter¬ 
ritorial  possessions  in  India.  • 

The  breach  of  the  convention  of 
El-Arish  had  afflicted  England  and 
harassed  all  Europe ;  the  existence 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  depended 
upon  it ;  all  Asia  trembled  at  it. 

It 
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It  had  been  agitated  not  only  in 
that  house  but  in  most  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  courts;  nay,  it  had  convulsed 
most  of  the  cabinets  in  Europe  ; 
and  only  in  one’  point  of  view  had 
it  rendered  service,  by  being  the 
cause  of  the  dismissal  of  Thurgot 
from  the  councils  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  having  laid  pro¬ 
strate  the  most  despotic  and  yet 
unpunished  ministers  that  ever 
ruled  in  Britain.  It  had  crippled 
and  nearly  destroyed  our  grand 
ally,  Austria,  subjugated  Italy,  ac¬ 
quired  Egypt  to  the  French,  and 
postponed  the  general  peace.  It 
had  aggravated  the  misery  of  mil¬ 
lions,  and  confirmed  the  bondage 
of  the  whole  human  race.  It  was 
by  the  violation  of  this  convention 
that  Egypt  was  now  secured  to  the 
French,  which  must  be  considered 
as  a  real  compensation  for  her  vast 
colonial  losses.  Europe  complain¬ 
ed  of  the  breach,  and  he  stood 
forth  that  dav  the  accuser  of  the 
ex-ministers,  and  an  advocate  for 
humanity  and  the  law  of  nations. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  make  the  convention. 
Fie  positively  affirmed  in  his  letter, 
that  the  Porte  would  not  fail  to  act 
in  concert  ivith  the  powers  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent.  Sure¬ 
ly  this  proved  the  respective  in¬ 
terests  of  the  parties,  and  the  di¬ 
plomatic  character  of  the  agents  ; 
it  established  the  right  of  England 
to  interfere  in  the  negotiation,  not 
as  an  auxiliary  but  as  a  principal 
agent ;  and  sir  Sidney  signed  him¬ 
self  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  Inanotherletter 
(a  further  evidence  of  his  powers) 
he  cites  the  treaty  of  triple  alli¬ 
ance  of  January  5,  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  authorised  to  make. 
Thus,  according  to  the  letters,  his 
powers  are  unlimited  respecting 
Egypt,  and  only  restricted  as  to  a 


general  peace.  The  dipIoiMtid 
character  and  the  military  ap* 
pointment  of  sir  Sidney  were  here 
fully  exhibited ;  nor  could  any  as¬ 
sertions  of  the  ex-war  minister  re¬ 
move  fads.  That  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  stated  sir  Sidney  todbe 
a  subordinate  officer,  though,  as 
an  excuse  for  the  late  arrival  of  his 
pension,  he  had  inconsistently 
pleaded  since,  that  sir  Sidney  had 
given  up  the  command.  Flow  was  it 
that  sir  Sidney  Smith,  before  the  con¬ 
vention  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  should,, 
since  its  violation,  be  turned  into 
a  subordinate  officer,  without  pow¬ 
ers  and  without  instructions  ?  It 
was  asserted  that  lord  Keith,  alone, 
was  authorised  to  negotiate  ;  but  if 
sir  Sidney  had  not  some  powers, 
how  could  a  reference  be  made  tos 
any  capitulation?  The  ex-minister 
stated,  that  the  first  moment  it 
appeared  that  a  British  officer 
had  a  share  in  the  convention,- 
though  unauthorised ,  and  though  the 
treaty  was  contrary  to  the  interests- 
of  Great  Britain,  they  gave  orders 
to  acquiesce  in  it,  What  was  this 
condescending  acquiescence  ?  — 
Why,  that  the  army  of  Egypt,- 
having,  in  reliance  on  British  faith, 
suffered  itself  to  be  entrapped  in 
the  Delta;  and  having  given  up  it$- 
strong  holds,  Damietta,  Salahieb, 
Belbeys,  and  the  wells  of  the  de¬ 
sert  ;  and  having  opened  the  doors 
of  Egypt  to  the  Turks,  and  after 
having  been  weakened  by  the 
Turks  and  cannonaded  by  the 
English  ships ;  then  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  allowed  its  admiral  to 
permit  the  wretched  remains  of 
this  gallant  army  to  have  a  safe 
passage;  that  is,  all  of  those  who, 
in  the  horrors  of  a  premeditated 
massacre,  should  be  able  to  escape 
the  fire  of  its  ships,  and  the  swords 
of  Ottomans,  Arabs,  and  Mama- 
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fakes.  Such  was  their  glorious 
acquiescence ! 

The  next  subject  of  conside¬ 
ration  was,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Mo- 
tier,  secretary  to  lord  Elgin  at 
Constantinople  :  this  was  to  induce 
sir  Sidney  to  agree  to  a  ruse  de 
guerre ,  relative  to  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt.  This  mission  proved 
again  the  appointment  of  sir  Sid¬ 
ney  as  minister  plenipotentiary. 
The  letters  to  general  Blanket  and 
to  Kleber,  on  the  convention,  re¬ 
moved  all  surprise ;  and  none  of 
the  French  generals  expressed  any, 
till  Kleber  read  the  old  letter  of 
lord  Keith  to  his  soldiers.  This  old 
letter  (as  Mr.  Pitt  called  it),  sent 
first  to  Kleber,  and  then  to  sir 
Sidney,  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  20,000  of  our  allies !  Now,  let 
sir  Sidney’s  letter  of  the  same  date, 
and  on  the  same  occasion,  be  well 
marked.  How  could  ministers  have 
the  effrontery  to  withstand  this 
proof?  Was  it  not  evident  that 
former  instructions  must  have  au¬ 
thorised  him  before,  since  the  con¬ 
trary  came  on  the  10th  of  January  ? 
et  The  intercepted  correspondence” 
(in  which  ministers  unfortunately 
confided)  arrived  at  this  period  of 
time;  and  the  representation  there¬ 
in  made  of  the  state  of  Egypt 
caused  the  former  orders  to  be 
changed.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  ministers,  that  the 
army  there  ought  to  be  made  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  (according  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das’s  speech) ;  and  having  implored 
the  protection  of  a  British  officer, 
they  hesitated  in  sanctioning  the 
good  offices  of  sir  Sidney  Smith. 
Indeed  lord  Elgin  was  to  answer 
one  purpose,  and  sir  Sidney  an¬ 
other  ;  and  by  this  double  embassy 
,  and  double  faith,  the  Turks  were  to 
cross  the  desert,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  Egypt.  But  when 
the  French  army  wore  out  of  Cairo, 


the  ruse  de  guerre  was  to  bh  put  in 
force  and  supersede  the  conven¬ 
tion.  This  convention,  in  defiance 
of  humanity  and  the  laws  of  nations, 
was  to  be  immolated  at  the  shrine  of 
ministerial  vengeance,  by  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  vizier  and  the 
English  minister.  One  more  obser¬ 
vation  he  would  make  on  sir  Sid¬ 
ney's  conduct.  Flis  local  know¬ 
ledge  must  have  given  him  great 
advantages,  and  the  army  was  much 
crest-fallen  at  the  departure  of  Bo¬ 
naparte.  An  essential  reason  for 
entering  into  the  convention  was, 
that  Kleber  had  pressed  the  grand 
vizier  much  upon  tins  head;  and 
had  it  been  concluded  (which  the 
orders  sent  to  lord  Keith  pre¬ 
vented),  how  much  of  human  blood 
would  have  been  unshed  !  To 
England  must  be  attributed  the 
massacre  of  our  allies  the  Turks ! 

Surely  the  grand  vizier,  fighting 
on  his  own  territory  to  restore  to  the 
Ottoman  empire  one  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  conquered  by  the  French, 
had  a  right  to  treat  alone  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  its  allies;  and  if  he  had  this 
right,  the  stipulated  conditions  be¬ 
came  a  law,  which  England  and 
Russia  could  not  violate  without  in¬ 
justice.  On  the  part  of  sir  Sidney,  he 
would  contend,  that  the  convention 
ofEl-Arish  was  an  act  of  grand  di¬ 
plomacy,  and  the  breach  of  it  as 
disgraceful  as  it  was  disastrous : 
but  setting  sir  Sidney  quite  out  cf 
the  question,  ought  two  officers, 
each  commanding  brave,  veteran, 
well-matched  troops,  to  fight  for 
ever,  to  fight  to  extermination,  at 
a  distance  from  their  respective  go¬ 
vernments  ?  What  reason,  what  po¬ 
licy  sanctioned  such  a  waste  of  ex¬ 
istence?  Fatal  would  be  tbe  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  violation  of  this  trea¬ 
ty  !  Wherever,  hereafter,  it  might 
be  necessary  for  England  to  carry 
her  arms,  no  power  would  confide 
'  ia 
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in  English  faith.  And  for  whom 
had  this  direful  sacrifice  been 
made  ? — For  Austria — Austria,  who 
had  deserted  us,  and  made  a  se¬ 
parate  peace ! 

No  military  convention  would 
now  be  secure  against  the  orders  of 
the  English  government  to  its  admi- 
ials  and  cruisers:  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt  would  be  eternally  before 
their  eyes;  and  a  general  must  fight 
for  his  army  to  the  last,  expecting 
neither  faith  nor  mercy  from  us! 
It  was  probably  the  breach  of  this 
convention  which  gave  rise  to  the 
northern  confederacy,  and  raised  a 
spirit  to  attempt  the  alteration  of 
the  maritime  law.  Mr.  Jones  then 
expatiated  on  the  triple  alliance 
between  the  emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  emperor  of  the  Ottomans, 
and  the  different  objects  of  the 
Porte  and  England,  in  this  treaty. 
Russia  he  conceived  to  be  a  mere 
cypher  in  it.  The  object  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  safety  of  India;  that 
of  the  Porte  the  safety  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  Egypt:  perhaps  another 
object  of  England  was,  to  induce 
the  Turks  to  wage  war  with 
France ;  but  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the 
islands  of  Dalmatia,  were  the 
only  points  in  the  universe  where 
England  and  the  Porte  could  have 
one  common  interest.  In  this  treaty, 
all  objects  but  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  out  of  Egypt  were  foreign 
to  it.  It  was  not  the  war  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  in  Germany,  but  the  war 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  bound 
the  Porte.  -*The  evacuation  of 
Egypt  was  the  only  grand  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  that  being  accomplished 
(which  it  would  have  been  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  mini¬ 
sters)  all  was  over. 

These  ministers  had  imposed 
upon  our  nation,  upon  parliament, 
and  upon  all  Europe;  first  by 


giving  sir  Sidney  orders,  and  then 
denying  them  ;  treating  him  as  a 
military  commander  and  a  diplo¬ 
matic  agent,  and  then  representing 
him  as  a  subordinate  officer.  They 
had  deceived  our  ally,  trampled 
upon  humanity,  and  the  result  was 
too  well  known — the  possession  of 
Egypt  by  the  French  !  And  what 
was  our  situation  in  consequence 
of  this  breach?  Why,  a  vast  ar¬ 
mament  was  reported  to  have 
reached  Egypt  under  the  command 
of  sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  The 
Condean  army  was  also  said  to 
have  received  orders  to  embark 
for  Egypt ;  they  would  not  stir. 
Another  co-operation  was  destined 
from  Bombay  to  land  at  Suez ;  and 
no  doubt  sir  Florae  Popham  would 
bring  them  safe  through  the  Red- 
Sea  to  Suez.  Supposing  they  land¬ 
ed  there  10,000  strong,  they  would 
have  seventy  miles  of  desert  to 
march  over,  before  the  slightest 
co-operation  could  take  place. 
English  troops  were  not  inured 
to  the  climate,  as  the  French  ;  and 
sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  to  land 
the  same  number  of  men  as  that  to 
which  the  French  was  reduced.  It 
was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
our  army  would  decrease  as  well 
as  theirs.  The  Copts,  Greeks, 
Syrians,  and  Turks,  had  joined  the 
standard  of  Abdallah  Menou,  and 
Reynier,  in  vast  numbers,  and 
embarked  in  one  common  cause, 
Tire  French  army  was  composed 
of  16,000  strong  effective  men, 
and  the  force  of  the  natives  trebled 
it.  The  army  of  Egypt  was  in  the 
best  state  of  discipline,  and  had 
re-inforcements  amounting  to  six 
or  7,000  men,  with  supplies  of  aim- 
munition  and  stores.  The  soldiers 
considered  themselves  as  the  child-  ' 
ren  of  Bonaparte — he  addressed 
them  as  such,  and  they  would  pre¬ 
serve  Egypt  for  him  by  voluntarily 
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Enduring  the  greatest  privations. 
When  Kieber  concluded  the  treaty 
of  EI-Arish,  Bonaparte's  fate  was, 
not  known,  and  this  circumstance 
made  them  desirous  to  return;  but, 
vince  the  violation  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  the  darling 
object  of  Bonaparte  vyas  that  of 
his  whole  army.  The  plague  raged 
in  the  grand  vizier’s  camp ;  and 
such  was  the  jealousy  of  our  allies* 
that,  on  sir  Ralph  wishing  to  lodge 
in  Rhodes*  he  was  refused.  Nor 
Was  the  breach  of  the  convention 
only  disastrous  in  Egypt:  the  in¬ 
ternal  State  of  our  country  was.  ma* 
terially  affected  by  it:  28,000,000/. 
had  been  already  Voted,  while  the 
ministers  had  been  forging  taxes 
and  chains  for  the  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  Heaven  had  defeated  their 
machinations  by  a  famine,  a  famine 
which  had  reached  the  gates  of  the 
capital,  and  a  committee  upon  it 
had  sat  within  the  walls  of  the  par¬ 
liament  house!  In  this  corrupted 
age,  such  conduct  might  escape  in¬ 
vestigation  and  impeachment;  but 
it  would  not  escape  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  Mr.  Jones 
then  again  recapitulated  our  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Austria,  our'  grand  and 
b@*t  ally,  almost  demolished  ;  Italy 
conquered ;  Portugal  driven  to 
War ;  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies ;  Constantinople  paraly¬ 
sed  ;  and  the  government  of  India 
shaken  to  its  very  basis.  The  con¬ 
federacy  of  kings  was  broken; 
that  rope  of  sand,  moistened  with 
the  blood  of  millions  and  the  tears 
of  Europe,  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Atlantic,  was  dissolved !  The 
day  which  sent  out  orders  to  lord 
Keith  was  indeed  a  day  of  mourn¬ 
ing  to  Great  Britain* — 

Ii)«  dies  lethi  primus,  priraasquc  nr.a- 
lorum, 
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Our  evils  followed  in  terrible 
succession. 

Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populuinque  fluxit. 

After  the  loss  of  several  thou¬ 
sands  qf  her  soldiers,  by  drowning, 
conflagration,  and  rebellion — after 
having  reddened  the  ocean  and 
offered  up  human  hecatombs  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  pride  and  intem¬ 
perance  of  the  ex-ministers- — Great- 
Britain  beheld  a  powerful  and 
avenging  conspiracy  raised  up 
against  her.  May  the  genius  of 
her  former  prosperity  not  forsake 
her  in  this  time  of  need!  restoring 
peace  and  plenty  to  her  impo¬ 
verished  sons,  humanity  and  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  most  benevolent  (and, 
thanks  to  heaven  !  now  conva¬ 
lescent)  .sovereign  that  ever  sat 
on  the  throne  of  England  1  Mr. 
Jones  ended  with  moving  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  breach  of  the  convention 
of  Eb-Arish. 

Mr.  .D iindas  rose.  He  said  he 
did  not  feel  any  resentment  at  the 
honest  warmth,  and  even  indig¬ 
nation,  which  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  expressed,  though 
much  of  it  had  been  directed 
against  his  conduct  in  his  late 
official  situation 4  He  assured  the 
house,  that  he  felt  easy  under  the 
opprobrium  heaped  upon  him  as 
a  minister  of  the  late  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  threats  denounced 
upon  the  country  respecting  the 
supposed  breach  of  faith  in  that 
convention.  It  wfs  a  complete 
misapprehension  of  the  whole. 
There  had-  been  no  violation  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  England,  and,  in 
discussing  the  subject,  he  'would, 
prove  it.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  no 
powers  to  conclude  such  a  con¬ 
vention  ;  he  bad  powers  only  to 
act  as  a  military  officer  in  Egypt. 
JHA  mother,  Ivlr.  Spenser  Smith, 

H  ,  was 
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Was  then  British  minister  at  Con¬ 
stantinople;  and  when  he  wa§  sent 
to  take  command  of  the  British 
force  in  Egvpt,  it  was  judged 
proper,  in  order  to  add  something 
to  his  dignity  in  his  situation,  to 
place  him  with  his  brother  as 
British  plenipotentiary  for  the  de¬ 
finitive  treaty  of  alliance  between 
England  and  the  Porte.  Special 
powers  were  granted  him  for  this 
purpose;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
signed,  these  powers  were  at  an 
end,  and  he  had  no  commission  to 
go  beyond  that  single  act.  Indeed 
the  thing  spoke  for  itself.  Lord 
Elgin  had  gone  to  Constantinople 
as  representative  of  his  majesty 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte  before  the 
convention  of  El-Arish :  conse¬ 
quently  sir  Sidney  and  his  brother 
were  superseded  in  any  diplomatic 
'  character  which  they  might  have 
held  before  then.  The  strongest 
ground  of  accusation  which  had 
been  brought  forward  was  drawn 

A  O  ^ 

from  the  French  paper  contain¬ 
ing  the  correspondence  between 
sir  Sidney  and  general  Kleber. 
From  that  paper  (published  by  tire 
French  government  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attaching  on  this  country 
a  breach  of  faith)  St  did  appear 
that  sir  Sidney  signed  himself 
plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic 
majesty:  but  it  did  not  appear  that 
Kleber  himself  thought  that  sir 
Sidney  Smith  had  any  pow'ers  to 
negotiate ;  for  lie  expressed  his 
doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  any 
passports  granted  by  him.  How 
sir  Sidney  imagined  himself  in¬ 
vested  with  authority  to  grant 
them,  or  bv  what  means  he  had 
convinced  Kleber  of  it,  Mr.  Dun- 
das  said,  he  did  not  pretend  to 
•know;  but  this  he  knew,  and 
would  declare,  that  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  no  such  authority  from  this 
government.  The  point  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  then.  Had  sir  Sidney 


power  to  conclude  such  a  conven¬ 
tion  at  El-Ansh,  either  as  a  pleni¬ 
potentiary,  or  as  a  military  officer? 
and  had  ministers  received  any  in¬ 
formation  of  this  treaty  being  con¬ 
cluded  when  tlie  instructions  were 
sent  to  lord  Keith?  To  this  he 
should  unequivocally  answer  No. 
The  first  time  ministers  heard  that 
such  a  convention  might  be  pro¬ 
posed  was  in  December  1799;  and 
immediately  they  sent  instructions 
to  lbrd  Keith — not  to  sir  Sidney, 
for  he  had  not  command  in  chief ; 
only  a  detachment  ot  lord  Keith's 
fleet.  This  country  was  then  in 
alliance  with  Russia  and  Austria, 
as  well  as  the  Porte,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  take  car* 
of  the  interests  of  its  allies.  Th* 
evacuation  of  Egypt  was  certainly 
desirable;  but  it  was  incumbent 
upon  them  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the '  French  army  in  Egypt  to 
France,  where  it  would  imme¬ 
diately  have  been  employed  to  act 
against  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
in  Italy  or  in  Germany.  The  in¬ 
structions  of  lord  Keith,  therefore, 
were,  that,  if  any  convention  for 
the  evacuation'  of  Egypt  was  pro¬ 
posed,  he  should  agree  to  it;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  not  consent  to 
the  French  army  being  sent  back 
to  France.  Lord  Keith  did  not 
receive  these  instructions  till  Fe¬ 
bruary  1800;  and  before  that 
period  sir  Sidney  had  concluded 
a  convention,  which  as  ministers 
had  not  invested  him  with  powers 
to  conclude,  they  could  not  an¬ 
ticipate  its  ratification.  With  great 
propriety,  he  sent  home  sir  John 
Douglas  immediately  with  the  in¬ 
telligence.  Ministers  remained  in 
the  same  opinion  precisely  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  measure,  and 
were  all  of  one  sentiment,  that  sir 
Sidney  had  acted  without  autho¬ 
rity  :  but,  as  they  found  a  British 
officer  had  interfered,  and  ratified 
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the  convention  (whether  with  pro¬ 
per  powers  or  not),  they  deemed 
it  better  for  the  honour  of  the 
British  name  to  confirm  it.  They 
were  guilty,  therefore,  of  no  breach 
of  treaty ;  and  they  ratified  this 
because  they  perceived  that  the 
French,  trusting  to  its  validity, 
might  have  given  up  some  strong 
holds  which  could  not  be  restored 
to  them  in  the  present  state.  He 
well  knew  that  much  pains  had 
been  taken  to  impress,  and  circu¬ 
late  through  the  nations  of  Europe, 
a  belief  that  England  had  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
openly  violated  a  sacred  treaty. 
But  the  statement  he  had  given 
was  the  simple  fact.  He  by  no. 
means  disapproved  of  the  zeal  and 
resentment  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  because  it  resulted  from  an 
idea  that  the  honour  of  the  country 
had  been  sullied,  and  from  a  laudable 
jealousy  for  the  British  character. 
But,  if  he  would  withdraw  his  mo¬ 
tion,  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  produce  all  the  instructions  given 
to  sir  Sidney  and  lord  Keith:  as  he 
himself  knew  what  these  instruc¬ 
tions  were,  he  knew  that  their 
publicity  would  prove  the  truth  of 
his  statement,  and  vindicate  /the 
conduct  of  England  to  Europe. 

Respecting  any  justifiable  fears, 
for  our  East  India  possessions,  they 
had  been  founded  upon  mis-appre- 
hension,  which  he  trusted  he  had 
fully  removed ;  and  that  the  bra¬ 
very  of  the  officers  and  troops  now 
employed  would  soon  relieve  us 
from  all  apprehensions  on  the  tem¬ 
porary  residence  of  the  French  in 
Egypt. 

Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  that  it 
was  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
the  production  of  those  papers, 
which  was  said  to  be,  a  few  months 
ago,  quite  unnecessary  and  highly 
dangerous,  and  which  upon  this 


ground  was  positively  denied, 
should  now  be  voluntarily  offered 
to  the  inspection  of  the  house. 
But  those  gentlemen  were  then  in 
office ;  now  they  were  obliged  to 
lower  their  tone  a  little— 

Projicit  qmpullas  et  sequipedalia  verba. 

Of  all  the  reprehensible  acts  of 
the  late  administration,  this  he 
maintained  to  be  the  vilest,  the 
most  disgraceful,  the  most  pro-, 
ductive  of  public  calamity.  It 
must  be  presumed  that  sir  Sidney 
Smith  had  acted  according  to  his 

O 

instructions,  till  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  transgressed  them.  That 
this  was  not  the  case,  was  evident 
from  the  pension  which  had  lately 
been  conferred  upon  him.  What! 
reward  a  man  who  had  incensed 
our  allies,  dishonoured  the  British 
name*  and  brought  calamities  upon 
his  country  !  Had  ministers  been 
in  the  right,  they  would  have  been 
forward  enough  in  blaming  him ; 
but  they  must  be  conscious  they 
were  responsible  for  the  dire  con¬ 
sequences  at  El-Arish.  Our  com¬ 
manders,  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  had  possessed  and  ex¬ 
ercised  the  same  powers  with  which 
it  was  believed  sir  Sidney  was 
entrusted.  It  was  this  intercepted 
correspondence  which  had  excited 
the  rash  presumption  of  ministers, 
on  which,  unfortunately,  they  had 
acted.  They  must  have  been 
aware  that  sir  Sidney  might  have 
concluded  such  a  convention.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Kleber 
would  have  scrupulously  fulfilled  it 
on  his  part.  The  subsequent  consent 
of  administration  Mr.  Sheridan 
attributed  not  to  good  faith,  but 
to  the  successes  of  the  French  in 
Italy,  and  to  the  representations 
made  by  sir  John  Douglas  of  the 
formidable  position  of  the  army  in 
the  East.  After  expressing  ap- 
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probation  of  the  sentiments  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  on  a  former  night,  he 
much  regretted  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  he  had  opposed  an  in¬ 
quiry.  It-was  strange  he  did  not 
wish  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
vessel  when  he  took  the  command 
of  it,  that  it  might  have  been  seen 
whether  he  embarked  in  a  sound 
ship,  or  a  mere  wreck  with  gaudy 
colours  unable  to  meet  the  ap¬ 
proaching  storm.  If  he  extended 
the  broad  shield  of  his  own  influ¬ 
ence  to  save  his  predecessors,  he 
Would  not  act  an  independent  part, 
but  would  become  a  sharer  in  the 
guilt  which  he  had  not  originally 
contracted. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  hoped  the 
motion,  in  its  present  shape,  would 
be  withdrawn.  The  papers  for¬ 
merly  moved,  and  which  now  he 
wished  to  be  laid  before  the  house, 
were  not  such  as  it  was  usual 
to  produce,  or  call  for  (because 
there  was  always  a  considerable 
inconvenience  in  producing  them) ; 
but  he  thought  the  present  case 
demanded  it,  was  it  even  to  be 
attended  with  greater  inconve¬ 
niences. 

Animadversions  had  been  made 
on  the  change  of  administration. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  situation  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  of  the  present 
dangers  of  the  country ;  but  he 
hoped,  by  wise  and  temperate 
measures,  it  might  be  yet  delivered 
from  the  evils  which  impended. 
However  desirable  the  office  in 
which  he  now  Was  placed  mi<rht 
appear  to  tne  ambitious,  it  was  not 
very  enviable  at  this  critical  junc¬ 
ture.  He  certainly  should  have 
declined  it  had  he  consulted  his 
own  ease  and  comfort :  but  he  had 
accepted  it  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
bis  sovereign,  and  a  desire  to  con¬ 


tribute  to  the  good  of  thd  e6unf*yy 
As  to  the  language  alluded  to  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
he  conceived  it  was  only  intended 
to  express  that  they,  would  b© 
guided  by  no  prescribed  system 
principles-  w«tuld  not  be  blind 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  any  set 
of  men;  but  spontaneously  act  as. 
they  should  judge  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country ;  that  they 
had  all  along  supported,  and  WOuld 
support,  those  measures  which  had 
been  pursued  for  the  suppression1 
of  jacobin  principles,-  and  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  constitution^  He 
voted  for  the  production  of  th& 
papers  of  sir  Sidney^  instructions, 
instead  of  an  inquiry.- 

Mr.  Pitt  said,-  it  had  oftefi  falle© 
to  his  lot,  to  combat,  perhaps  un¬ 
successfully*  charges  of  arrogance 
but  however  that  might  be,  he  had 
never  felt  less  humility  than  he  did* 
at  the  present  moment,  and  he- 
should  be  most  seriously  grieved  if 
the  house  believed,  that  because-' 
he  and  his  friends  were  out  of  of¬ 
fice  they  were  more  ready  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  papers  in  question. 
Never,  whilst  in  another  situation, 
had-  he  refused  the  production  of 
papers  but  on  two  grounds:  one, 
when  no  parliamentary  reasons 
had  been  alleged  ;  and  the  other* 
when  it  was  dangerous  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  produce  them.  He  hoped 
he  should  as  firmly  withhold  hi$ 
assent  now  as  he  did  then,  if  the; 
same  motives  for  withholding  if 
were  in  force.  On  this  principle 
he  had  uniformly  acted,  and  would 
continue  to  act.  But  since  that 
time  a  difference  had  taken  place, 
which,  whether  in  or  out  of  office* 
would  have  changed  his  views  on?, 
the  subject.  Certain  letters  had 
been  published,  in  which  sir  Sidney 
Smith  was  introduced  as  having 
given  reasons  for  the  idea  that  he 
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assumed  the  character  of  plenipo- 
ientia-ry,  and  as  such  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Kleber at  EL-Arish.  In 
favour  of  the  motion  of  official  in¬ 
formation,  there  was  noyv  what 
was  wanting  before,  -viz.  security 
against  the  public  inconvenience 
of  giving  it;  acd,  as  this  was  so, 
he  was  as  ready  to  grant  as  for¬ 
merly  he  had  been  averse  to  grant 
it.  He  did  not,  therefore,  depart 
from  his  rule,  but  adhere  to  it;  for 
■it  was  always  his  opinion, that,  when 
•information  could  be  introduced 
without  disadvantage  to  the.  public, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  before  them. 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Dundas  was 
accurate,  and  the  instructions  given 
to  sir  Sidney,,  and  also  those  to 
ford  Keith,  should  be  made  known  : 
it  would  also  be  proper  to  produce 
another  document,  he  meant  the 
proclamation  issued  by  sir  Sidney  at 
Acre  ;  on  which  it  had  been  re¬ 
proach!  Lilly  said,  that  it  was  strange 
•if  sir  Sidney  acted  without  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  that  he  certainly  must 
know  what  he  was  commissioned 
to  do.  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  perfectly 
recollect  the  proclamation  ;  but  he 
should  be  glad  the  house  should 
see  it,  and,  if  he  was  not  mistaken, 
it  was  to  this  purpose  :■ — Sir  Sidney 
published  a  proclamation,  signify¬ 
ing,  that  if  any  of  the  French  be¬ 
sieging  army  should  desert,  and 
come  to  him,  he  would  give  them 
passports  by  which  they  might  re¬ 
turn  in  safety  to  Europe,.  Now, 
if  this  proclamation  made  sir  Sid¬ 
ney  a  state  minister,  or  minister 
■plenipotentiary,  then  the  argument 
was  good,  but  not  otherwise.  Sir 
Sidney  had  no  power  to  be  a  party 
to  this  convention  so  much  talked 
of :  he  was  commander,  but  net  in 
chief ;  he  had  no  special  or  full 
power ;  and  the  question  (if  there 
was  any)  would  be,  whether  his 
-general  power  gave  him  authority 


to  enter  into  any  convention  in, 
Egypt.  The  instructions  to  lord 
Keith  were  given  on  the  idea  that 
the  French  might  apply  to  the 
grand  vizier  for  a  treaty,  by  which 
they  might  have  been  nermitted  to 
return  to  Europe  ;  which,  if  it  had 
been  granted,  could  not  be  binding 
to  us :  it  could  not  dispose  of  the 
right  we  had  to  attack  the  enemy 
hy  sea  ;  for  they  could  not,  by  any 
treaty  of  theirs,  render  the  seas 
neutral.  We  apprehended  such  an 
attempt  would  be  made,  and  that 
the  design  of  it  was  to  take  away 
a  French  army  from  Egypt  to  place 
it  in  Italy.  There  was  no  power 
i o  do  this  under  any  maxim  of  the 
law  of  nations,  or  of  justice,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  tfe  act  of  two  powers, 
by  which  the  interest  of  the  third 
was  materially  affected  ;  and, 
therefore,  instructions  to  prevent 
it  were  given  to  lord  Keith.  Yet, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  di¬ 
rected,  that  if  passports  should  ac¬ 
tually  have  bee?i  given,  and  the  ships 
met,  they  should  not  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  taken  to  the 
army  whence  they  came.  If 
sir  Sidney  imagined  he  had  this 
power  as  commander  in  chief,  it 
was  an  erroneous  idea  ;  for  he  was 
no  such  commander,  nor  had  he 
any  such  power.  It  had  been 
asked.  Why  then  did  not  govern¬ 
ment  proceed  criminally  against 
him  ?  that  if  he  had  so  far  exceeded 
his  commission  they  ought  to  do 
so.  Here  he  materially  differed: 
he  should  be  sorry  if  the  house,  or 
anypartof  the  country,  thought,  that 
because  sir  Sidney  (mistaking  the 
extent  o!  a  British  office rks  power) 
had  exposed  ministers  to  unmerited 
opprobrium,  they  should  feel  resent¬ 
ment  against  him,  or  that  any  misap¬ 
prehension,  where  the  motive  was 
honourable,  could  cancel  the  sen¬ 
timents  cherished  on  the  conduct 
H  3  of 
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of  that  gallant  officer,  who  had 
added  to  the  glory  of  the  British 
arms  and  the  British  character ; 
who  had  extended  the  British  in¬ 
terest,  and  proved  himself  an  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  most  r  nowned  class  of 
British  subjects.  No;  his  majesty’s 
servants  had  gratitude  which  was 
not  so  easily  obliterated;  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
approbation  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  testified 
as  it  was  by  parliament  and  the 
throne,  to  the  noble  defender  of 
Acre,  was  not  effaced  by  his  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  power  of  a  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
— The  glorious  achievements  of 
Acre  were  not  to  be  set  aside  for 
the  mistake  of  EI-Arish :  the  one 
was  a  mere  misconception  of 
power  ;  the  ether  a  brilliant  display 
of  military  talent,  superior  even  to 
the  emergency  which  produced  it, 
and  extended  the  renown  of  an 
English  naval  officer  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  added  to  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  country.  He  wished 
the  gentleman  who  had  brought 
this  motion  forward  in  the  house  of 
commons  might  propose,  and  carry, 
in  the  India-house,  a  measure  by 
which  the  pension  of  sir  Sidney 
Smith  might  be  doubled.  Mr.  Pitt 
ended  with  opposing  a  committee 
of  inquiry,  and  concurring  with 
the  motion  for  producing  the  pa¬ 
pers  afore-mentioned ;  which  would 
effectually  silence  calumny,  and 
correct  the  errors  which  had  too 
long  prevailed  upon  the  subject. 

Sir  W.  Pplteney  thought  they 
would  communicate  very  important 
information,  but  wished  the  noble 
lord  would  more  clearly  explain 
how  far  they  would  promote  the 
object  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  admitted 
that  they  would  explain  all  that 
was  essential  to  form  a  right  judge¬ 


ment,  but  could  not  agree With  se¬ 
veral  of  the  positions  advanced  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
bate.  The  French  government  (it 
was  affirmed)  had  published  letters 
which  reflected  on  the  character  of 
this  country;  and  that  certain  do¬ 
cuments  were  to  be  produced  to 
vindicate  its  honour.  But  what 
sort  of  language  was  this  from  the 
lips  of  the  honourable  gentleman,, 
who  had  spent  years  in  reprobating 
every  thing  connected  with  the 
French  government  ?  who  had 
ascribed  to  it  jevery  thing  atro¬ 
cious,  and  represented  its  state¬ 
ments  as  utterly  unworthy  of  re¬ 
gard?  The  fatal  consequences  of  the 
convention  of  EI-Arish,  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  fitting  out  an  army  for 
Egypt,  were  not  deemed  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  publicity  of  these 
papers  ;  whilst  the  accusation  of  an 
enemy,  and  of  an  enemy  the  ex- 
ministers  had  ever  treated  with  the 
most  sovereign  contempt,  is  the 
alleged  cause  of  producing  them 
before  the  house!  Surely  this  was 
a  singular  degree  of  inconsistency ! 
Mr.  Ponsonby  could  not  suppose 
that  sir  Sidney  had  no  powers  to 
conclude  any  treaty  which  he  might 
judge  advantageous  to  his  country  : 
he  was  not  indeed  commander  in 
chief,  but  he  had  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  It 
was  this  gallant  officer  who  had  the 
principal  share  in  the  management 
of  those  troops  composed  of  our 
Turkish  allies  ;  and  if  these  allies 
yvere  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
he  acted  wisely  and  humanely  in 
making  the  best  stipulations  which 
circumstances  admitted. 

Much  had  been  said  of  the  faith 
of  this  country,  in  observing  the 
passports  which  were  granted ; 
but,  for  his  own  part,  he  differed 
somewhat  respecting  his  ideas  of 
this  faith.  After  the  French  had 
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•givenup,  in  the  terms  of  convention, 
many  strong  posts  which  they  had 
previously  occupied  ;  after  a  part 
of  the  troops  had  actually  embarked 
on  their  return  to  France,  and  were 
intercepted  by  English  cruisers; 
they  were  carried,  not  to  Toulon, 
or  anv  other  port  of  France  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  convention,  not  to 
the  place  of  their  destination,  but 
were  landed  again  in  the  place 
whence  they  came.  So  much  lor  the 
English  faith  so  boasted !  and  such 
its  honourable  observance  ! 

Mr.  Pitt  contended  that  Mr. 
Ponsonby  had  misconceived  his 
arguments. 

Mr,  Fox,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  he  had  fairly  com¬ 
bated  them  on  the  subject  of  our 
faith.  It  was  impossible,  consider¬ 
ing  the  situation  of  lord  Elgin,  not 
to  suppose  he  would  be  called 
upon  by  the  Turks  to  give  pass¬ 
ports  to  the  French  who  wished  to 
return  to  tiieir  own  country  ;  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  regard 
these  passports  as  sacred,  instead 
of  sending  back  the  unfortunate 
troops  to  the  place  they  had  agreed 
to  evacuate, 

Mr.  Pitt  explained,  that  this  se¬ 
curity  related  only  to  those  who 
were  included  in  a  treaty  which 
was  not  binding  on  us,  but  con¬ 
cerning  whom  we  had  given  di¬ 
rections  that  they  should  not  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  we 
acted  mildly  towards  them  in  tak¬ 
ing  them  back  to  the  place  whence 
they  came. 

M  r.  Nicholls  spoke  at  some 
length  in  favour  of  the  motion 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Jones  ;  pointed 
out  the  disastrous  effects  of  our 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  El-Arish  ; 
and  said  it  was  a  fit  subject  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  an 
event  which  had  entailed  expence 
and  trouble  on  the  country. 


Iiy 

Mr.  Hobhouse  expressed  ex- 
^  treme  surprise,  in  strong  terms,  at 
the  reason  the  ex-minister  had  as¬ 
signed  for  producing  the  papers 
which  had  so  often  been  demanded 
before  in  vain.  Could  it  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  when  any  statements 
of  the  French  government  had  been 
urged  as  reasons  for  inquiry,  it  had 
invariably  been  answered,  that  such 
statements  could  not  be  depended 
on,  and  were  no  lit  subjects, for  in¬ 
vestigation.  And  if  they  were, 
why  were  not  the  papers  produced 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session  ? 

Mr.  Metcalfe  observed,  that  as 
an  allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
East-India  Company,  he  felt  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  assure  the 
house,  that  the  East  India  directors 
had  never  entertained  any  appre¬ 
hensions  of  Bonaparte's  attempts 
in  the  east,  or  that  the  British  do¬ 
minions  were  in  the  least  danger 
from  him.  Indeed  he  had  never 
manifested  any  intention  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Egypt  to  Hindostan  ; 
and  such  a  plan  would  infallibly 
have  been  baffled  without  the  aid 
of  sir  Sidney  Smith,  whose  services 
at  Acre  he  did  not  •consider  of  half 
the  importance  commonly  ascribed 
to  them. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  contended  that 
sir  Sidney  was  understood  to  have 
power  to  treat  with  the  French  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  best  judgment,  and 
had  thus  himself  understood  his 
orders, 

Mr.  Nicholls  said,  the  question 
was  discussed  as  if  the  only  point 
was  the  powers  of  sir .  Sidney 
Smitfl ;  whereas  the  instructions  to 
lord  Keith-  appeared  to  him  the 
principal  consideration.  The  state 
of  Europe  at  that  time  did  not  war¬ 
rant  such  orders,  and  the  re-ult 
showed  their  impolicy.  Inconse¬ 
quence  of  them  we  were  obliged 
to  send  out  an  army,  and  thus  were 
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unable  to  defend  Portugal.  There 
was  no  place  in  which  the  French' 
troops  would  be  more  injurious 
than  in  Egypt,  and  where  they 
could  be  less  so  than  in  France, 
to  which  place  they  had  stipulated 
to  return.  He  denied  cur  right  of 
interference  in  any  measure  taken 
by  the  Turks  to  get  the  French  out 
of  Egypt,  and  pointed  out  the 
danger  to  which  we  had  exposed 
that  power,  by  the  reduced  state 
of  Austria,  and  our  dispute  with 
Russia.  On  these  grounds  he 
voted  for  a  committee. 

The  original  motion  was  put, 
and  negatived  without  a  division,  it 
was  then  resolved,  That  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
that  the  copy  of  the  orders  to  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  to  lord  Keith, 
should  be  laid  before  the  house. 

A  conversation  which  had  taken 
place  relative  to  a  letter  from  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
produccdon  the  22d  of  April  a  speci¬ 
fic  motion  for  the  production  of  that 
important  paper.  It  was  to  Mr. 

'  Tierney  that  this  business  was  com¬ 
mitted.  He  began  by  saying,  that 
be  entertained  almost  a  certainty 
,of  its  success.  If  the  professions  of 
the  late  ministers  were  in  any  de¬ 
gree  sincere,  he  doubted  not  that 
they  would  not  resist  a  motion 
which  would  put  their  truth  to  the 
test.  Fie  should  especially  expect 
tpe  support  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  was  so  materially 
interested  in  the  motion,  having- 

;  O 

procured  the  establishment  of  a 
new  office,  by  which  the  military 
department  of  the  service  was  to 
be  more  advantageously  managed. 
It  was  at  least  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
superintend  the  details  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  to  provide  for.  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  force  which  national 
exigencies  might  demand.  It  was 
therefore  proper  to  apply  to  him  if 


any  gross  negligence  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  public  service  should 
appear.  If  the  letter  of  his  royal 
highness  the  commander  in  chief 
should  now  be  produced,  in  which 
he  stated  that  on  the  28th  of 
February  the  state  of  the  army- 
rendered  it  impossible  to  have 
20,000  men  ready  for  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  within  tWo  months,  he  should 
make  it  a  ground  of  serious  charge, 
against  the  honourable  gentleman's 
conduct.  He  then  described  the 
state  of  the  army  before  the  let¬ 
ter  was  written;  which,  he  said, 
amounted  to  300,000;  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  whom  were  not  raw  troops, 
but  drafts  from  the  militia.  If,  in 
February  last,  not  even  20,000- 
could  be  found  fit  for  foreign  ser¬ 
vice,  it  was  surely  an  object  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  in¬ 
quire  where  the  criminality  lay ; 
and,  therefore,  to  Call  for  the  letter 
in  which  this  fact  was  disclosed. 
At  the  very  time  when  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  stated  this  fact, 
ministers  set  their  faces  against  a 
convention  which  secured  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  Egypt,,  and  would  not 
hear  proposals  of  peace  from  the 
enemy  when  we  had  not  20,000 
disposable  troops.  Those  who 
had  formerly  supported  ministers 
had  now  tit eir  eyes  open,  and  he 
trusted  that  they  would  punish 
their  deceivers.  He  asked,  whe¬ 
ther,  after  seven  years  of  unbound¬ 
ed  confidence,  and  the  largest 
army  ever  known  in  tfiis  country  < 
had  been  entrusted  to  them;  those 
men  ought  not  to  be  arraigned  Who 
had  reduced  the  army  to  such  a 
state.  He  said  that- the  case  re¬ 
garded  the  character  of  the  whole 
British  army,  the  fame  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief ;  but  especially 
concerned  parliament,  who  ought 
not  to  suffer  individuals  to  exhi¬ 
bit  garbled  passages  from  any 
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paper,  in  tlieir  justification,  while 
its  general  import  was  unknown. 
He  concluded  with  moving  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  orders  to 
lay  before  the  house  the  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York  to  the  minister  at  war,  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1800. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  it  belonged  to  the  house 
to  determine  what  degree  of  cre¬ 
dit  ministers  were  entitled  to  ;  but 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  temporary  credit,  by  losing 
sight  of  his  duty  to  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  service  and  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  He  wished  the  house  to 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
expedition  to  Holland,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  at  the  time  when 
the  requisition  for  the  troops  was 
made.  The  first  troops  which  sail¬ 
ed  thither  under  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  amounted  to  c  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  men  :  these 
were  regulars,  not  drafted  from  the 
.  militia  ;  and  by  this  force  theHelder 
was  taken.  In  the  next  embark¬ 
ation  there  certainly  were  a  great 
number  of  troops  from  the  militia, 
who  had  offered  their  services  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  permitting  them  so  to  do, 
which  was  passed  very  late  in  the 
session.  The  object  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  were  founded  upon  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  people  of  Holland, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  mutual 
co-operation  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved.  Had  this  been  so,  the 
.army  was  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
discipline  for  that  purpose.  Al¬ 
though  our  hopes  were  disappoint¬ 
ed,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  wea¬ 
ther,  the  roads,  and  the  unavoid¬ 
able  delay  in  the  disembarkation, 
afforded  sufficient  cause  to  repress 
©uf  surprise  at  the  failure.  A  suf¬ 


ficient  force  was  provided  for  tha 
object  intended,  namely  of  co-ope¬ 
rating  with  the  people  of  Holland. 
Some  unavoidable  circumstances 
attending  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops  at  the  Fielder  produced 
great  inconvenience  to  the  armv. 
The  stores  and  clothing  of  the* 
9th  regiment  were  not  in  their  pos¬ 
session  till  three  months,  after  their 
landing  at  Yarmouth.  Oh  the  28th 
of  February  his  royal  highness 
wrote  to  the  secretary  for  the  war 
department,  stating  that  to  prepare 
the  army  for  foreign  service  would 
require  two  months.  But  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  said  that 
the  then  secretary  represented  the 
troops  as  being  in  a  perfect  state  of 
discipline.  This  might  have  been 
asserted  of  those  troops  under  the 
immediate  command  of  sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  but  not  of  the  whole 
army.  After  the  return  of  the 
troops  from  Holland,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  was  added  to  the 
army,  from  the  militia,  of  which 
the  consequence  was  that  many 
more  were  requiring  to  be  disci¬ 
plined.  And  in  January  1800  an 
act  was  passed  in  the  Irish  parlia¬ 
ment,  allowing  men  to  volunteer 
from  the  Irish  militia  into  the  re¬ 
gulars  and  there  was  a  great  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  force  which  composed 
the  second  embarkation,  and  to 
them  the  commander  in  chief  al¬ 
luded  in  his  letter.  After  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  troops  from  the  Hel¬ 
der,  several  improvements  in  the 
military  discipline  were  found  con¬ 
venient;  and  much  practice  was 
judged  requisite  for  the  men.  It 
was  necessary,  he  said,  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  the  service  to  which  the 
troops  were  destined,  which  were 
required  in  February,-  was  very 
'different  from  that  'which  those 
sent  to  Holland  were  to  perform  ; 
these  latter  being  intended  for  the 
double  purpose  of  military  exer¬ 
tion. 
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Iron,  and  of  co-operating  with  the 
people  of  that  country.  The  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  rendered  a  long 
campaign  improbable ;  but  what 
was  the  service  which  the  troops 
required  in  February  were  to  per¬ 
form  ?  They  were  to  act  against 
the  best  troops  of  France,  and  pro¬ 
bably  during  a  long  campaign. 
There  appeared  therefore  no  par¬ 
liamentary  ground  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  letter  required  :  for  no 
blame  had  been  proved  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  his  majesty’s  then  mini¬ 
sters  because  the  army  was  not  in 
complete  readiness ;  for  few  in¬ 
stances  had  occurred  in  which  an 
army  was  required  for  service 
sooner  than  that  period  when  his 
royal  highness  stated  that  the  troops 
would  be  quite  prepared.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  house,  whether  there 
might  not  be  passages  in  the  let¬ 
ter  improper  to  be  made  public, 
unless  strong  grounds  were  laid 
for  its  production.  He  therefore 
should  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr,  Whitbread  said  that  he  was 
in  no  degree  convinced  that  proper 
ground  had  not  been  laid  lor  the 
production  of  the  letter.  Upon  a 
motion  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
the  right  honourable  secretary 
(Dundas)  had  produced  a  part  of 
it  as  a  justification  of  his  conduct, 
if  he  had  a  right  to  produce  it  for 
defence,  the  house  had  a  right  to 
have  it  before  them,  that  a  motion 
of  censure  might  be  grounded  on 
it ;  especially  since  his  hon.  friend 
had  pledged  himself  that,  if  the  let¬ 
ter  was  produced,  he  would  make 
it  the  foundation  of  a  serious  charge. 
The  case  was  simply  this:  one  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  public  defended  himself 
against  a  charge  by  reading  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  letter,  which  being  called 
for,  another  servant  of  the  public 
objected  to  its  production,  con¬ 
tending  parliamentary  ground  to 
be  granting.  If  it  contained  senti¬ 


ments  improper  for  the  public  eyd, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  had  first  quoted  it  was  in 
fault ;  but,  a  part  having  been  pro¬ 
duced,  the  house  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  see  the  whole  of  it,  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  fairly  whether  the 
conduct  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  were  proper  or  not. 
One  of  the  grounds  on  which  his 
honourable  friend  rested  his  mo¬ 
tion  was,  that  the  army  sent  to 
Holland  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for 
that  expedition  ;  but  this  was  not 
the  only  ground.  Another  was,  that 
out  of  300,000  men  which  we  had 
at  that  time,  not  20,000  could  be 
found  fit  for  an  expedition  which 
was  then  in  contemplation.  He 
could  perfectly  well  remember, 
that  when  it  was  urged  that  the 
army  was  not  in  a  proper  state  for 
the  service  in  which  it  was  em¬ 
ployed,  the  right  honourable  secre¬ 
tary  con  ten  fieri  that  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  fit  for  it’.  The  expedition 
to  Holland  was  said  to  have  been 
undertaken  in  confidence  of  meet¬ 
ing  with  great  co-operation  in  that 
country,  but  herein  they  had  been 
disappointed.  Then  surely  the 
late  ministers  were  highly  culpable 
for  having  undertaken  it  upon  such 
imperfect  information,  and  for  send¬ 
ing  out  an  army  fit  only  to  act  in 
co-operation  with  the  inhabitants- 
of  that  country.  Every  one  who 
had  seen  how  the  drafts  froih  the 
militia  were  managed,  must  wmen t 
that  so  many  brave  men  had  been 
so  exposed.  They  were  in  a  state 
of  constant  inebriety  ;  the  country 
was  in  confusion  ;  the  men  sent  in 
waggons  and  carts  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  without  knowing  or 
being  known  to  their  officers,  and 
many  so  drunk  that  they  knew  not 
the  regiment  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  should  recollect  that  we  had 
a  force  of  300,.000  men*  and  all 
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that  were  required  amounted  only 
to  20,000  :  so  that  there  would  re¬ 
main  280,000;  and  even  suppo¬ 
sing  our  force  over-rated,  there 
would  at  least  remain  2,50,000.  In 
his  opinion,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  not  stated  one  rea¬ 
son  why  the  letter  should  not  be 
made  public;  and  therefore  he 
should  vote  for  the  motion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  rose  to  state  one  fact,  that  in 
January  and  February  near  8600 
men  had  been  sent  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  in  moving  for  that 
paper,  had  laid  what  he  imagined 
to  be  parliamentary  ground  for  his 
motion,  that,  if  the  letter  was  pro¬ 
duced,  he  would  make  it  a  matter 
of  charge  against  his  majesty’s  late 
ministers.  He  had  heard  many  of 
those  declarations  and  pledges,  but 
in  the  present  instance  there  was 
no  difficulty,  if  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  was  really  serious  in  his  in¬ 
tention.  There  might  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  upon  the  propriety 
of  producing  the  letter  ;  but  as  to 
the  supposed  effect,  namely,  that 
of  furnishing  means  of  support  for 
accusation  against  the  late  mini¬ 
sters,  the  honourable  gentleman 
should  meet  with  no  obstacle.  That 
part  of  his  royal  highness’s  letter 
Which  had  been  quoted,  stated, 
that  in  February  1800  the  requi¬ 
site  force  could  not  be  detached 
foi^  two  months.  Upon  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  this  fact,  the  charge 
was  to  be  brought  forward.  The 
rest  of  the  letter  could  not  form 
any  part  of  the  charge,  because  he 
could  not  eng-age  to  found  an  accu- 
sation  upon  what  he  did  not  know. 
Now,  though  it  might  not  be  pro¬ 
per  to  produce  the  letter,  yet  mi¬ 
nisters  were  ready  to  admit  the  fact 
which  he  wished  to  substantiate, 
though  they  would  deny  the  infe- 
fence  proposed  to  be  drawn  from 


it.  The  question  then  was,  whe¬ 
ther  they  should  incur  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  producing  the  letter, 
when  every  advantage  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  admitting  the  only  fact 
he  knew  contained  in  it,  or  whe- 
ther  they  should  call  Upon  the  gen¬ 
tleman  (having  obtained  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  fact)  to  proceed 
with  his  charge  ?  Gentlemen  had 
stated  no  grounds  tenable  by  fair 
reasoning  for  the  production  of 
this  paper.  It  had  been  stated, 
that  there  were  not  20,000  men 
ready  for  a  service  to  employ  then! 
for  'eight  or  ten  months ;  and  that 
this  proved,  either  that  the  troops 
were  not  in  a  proper  condition  to 
be  sent,  or  that,  after  their  return, 
ministers  were  blamable  for  not 
having  a  larger  disposable  force. 
It  had  been  stated,  (and  that 
truly,  he  believed)  that  there  were 
300,000  men  in  arms  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  nation  ;  but  he  thought 
that,  before  a  candid  or  prudent 
man  would  censure  ministers,  he 
should  try  to  ascertain  more  than 
the  bare  fact  of  the  number  of  men 
in  arms  :  they  might  have  tried  to 
discover  how  many  of  these  men 
were  necessarily  employ  ed  out  oi  the 
country,  as  they  could  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  in  a  state  proper  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  foreign  expedition.  And 
they  might  also  have  inquired  how 
many  of  these  '300,000  men  could 
be  sent  out  of  the  country.  Both 
these  points  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  either  forgotten,  or  over¬ 
looked  ;  for  in  this  general  state¬ 
ment  of  men  they  had  included  the 
whole  force,  volunteers  and  yeo¬ 
manry,  of  the  country,  and  might  as 
well  have  included  the  whole  mass 
of  the  population  of  the  kingdom. 
It  would  have  been  but  proper  to 
inquire  the  amount  of  the  regular 
army,  and  then  how  many  of  them 
were  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
Great  Britain,  how  many  for  Ire¬ 
land, 
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lari  cl,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
"the  West-Indies,  and  elsewhere. — 
Gentlemen  had  assumed  that  the 
army  to  which  the  letter  alluded 
was  the  same  arm y  that  was  sent 
to  Holland,  apd  then  they  inferred 
that  that  army  oould  not  have  been 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  sent  to  Holland. 

He  maintained,  that  supposing 
the  force  sent  to  Holland  was  that 
alluded  to  in  -the  duke  of  York’s 
letter,  and  had  been  ill  the  most 
perfect  state,  which  it  was  net, 
still  the  same  army  could  not  have 
been  in  a  state  for  sendee  on  the 
$?SUi  of  February.  Gentlemen 
were  very  fond  of  comparing  the 
army  of  the  French  republic  with 
that  of  this  country,  and  comment¬ 
ed  on  fire  great  exertions  of  the 
army  of  reserve.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  means  had  been 
used  in  France  to  give  energy  to 
their  exertions,  which  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  be  severely  censured. 
However,  the  army  of  reserve  of 
the  great  hero,  who  was  the  con¬ 
stant  object  o'f  adulation,  could 
not  commence  its  operations  till  a 
later  time  than  that  at  which  it 
was  stated  in  the  letter  . our  forces 
would  be  ready.  But  the  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  exchequer  had  proved, 
that  the  army  mentioned  by  his 
royal  highness  Was  a  force  widely 
different  from  that  sent  to  Hol¬ 
land.  The  expedition  Was  sent 


arose  not  from  their  want  of  valour, 
but  of  experience.  The  danger  to 
be  apprehended  was,  not  that  they 
would  fail  to  act  bravely  in  battle.,1 
but  that  they  could  not  contend 
with  the  severity  of  the  season. 
Their  conduct  in  Holland  was  0, 
proof  of  the  assertion.  They  were 
found  in  the  field  fully  equal  to  the 
veteran  troops  of  France,  to  whom 
they  were  opposed,  and  superior 
to  those  with  whom  they  were 
most  likely  to  have  contended. 
That  our  troops  should  not  be  ready 
for  service,  after  a  severe  whiter, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  those  in 
the  more  southern  and  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  was  a  matter  of 
criticism  which  might  surprise 
him,  if  he  could  be  surprised  at  any¬ 
thing  coming  from  that  quarter. 
He  wished  that  the  statements  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  a\ 
different  times,  were  compared 
together.  At  one  period  it  was 
said  that  we  had  destroyed  a  whole 
army  in  Holland  ;  but  that  state¬ 
ment  was  given  lip  when  we  ob¬ 
tained  accounts  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  :  but  now  the  losses  oi 
that  army  were  forgotten,  and  is 
was  contended  that  it  .ought  to  fur 
nish  a  greater  number  of  men. 


after  a  severe  cam 
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for  three  important  objects  to  this 
country.  First,  to  annihilate  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Dutch  marine  ;  se¬ 
condly,  to  effect  a  diversion  in  fa* 
v our  of  our  allies;  and  lastly,  to 
assist  an  ancient  ally  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  rescue  itself  from  its  oppres¬ 
sions.  The  last  object  alone  tailed. 
But  the  magnitude  of  the  object 
warranted  the  hazard  incurred. 
The  time  of  year  when  the  troops 
were  sent  to  Holland  rendered  a 
long  campaign  impossible ;  the 
difficulties  attending  new  troops 


had  before  contained.  So  that  tbf 
statements  of  these  genfciemer 
made  completely  against  them¬ 
selves.  He  concluded  by'  object¬ 
ing  to  the  grant  of  a  paper  with¬ 
out  parliamentary  ground  for  it 
production ;  and  it  the  erdmina 
tion  of  the  late  ministers  was  tlx 
object,  he  said  that,  the  fact  the’ 
wanted  being;  admitted,  they  couk 
not  desire  further  evidence. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  that  the  right  ho 
nourable  gentleman  stood  charge* 
with  gross  public  misconduct,  am 
wished  to  draw  off’ the  attention  0 
the  house  by  attacking  those  wb 
had  opposed  him,  and  was  now  fo 
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tiaking  an  inquiry  into  their  con¬ 
duct.  He  indeed  challenged  in¬ 
quiry  in.  a  high  tone  ;  but,  when¬ 
ever  it  was  moved  for,  he  frus¬ 
trated-  it.  It  had  been  said  that  no 
parliamentary  ground  had  been 
shown  for  the  motion.  This  he 
would  advert  to  afterwards.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
.anticipated  the  charge,  and  entered 
into  a  defence  of  the  expedition  to 
Holland.  In  judging  of  that  expe¬ 
dition,  the  objects  ought  to  be  di- 
'Stingnished*o£ getting  possession  of 
the  Dutch  fleet,  -creating  a  diver¬ 
sion  in  favour  of  our  allies,  and  as¬ 
sisting  tH.e  Dutch  to  throw  off  the 
■French  yoke.  If,  after  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  overpowered  under  sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  the  expedi¬ 
tion  had  stopped  there,  he  would 
have  owned  it  successful,  and  that 
the  planners  were  entitled  to  pub-, 
lie  thanks.  But  afterwards,  a 
new  armament  was  sent  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  the  Dutch,  and- to  create 
a  diversion.  This  totally  failed. 
This  diversion  was  a  proof  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  late  ministers.  It 
"was  sent  late  in  the  year  to  a  nar¬ 
row  peninsula,  where  a  few  troops 
sufficed  to  check  its  progress.  In 
a  diversion  against  an  enemy,  the 
best  method  was  to  occupy  as 
much  of  the  country  as  possible 
with  few  troops :  but  the  very 
reverse  of  this  was  adopted  ;  and 
a  large-  force  was  sent  to  a,  neck 
Qt  land  where  they  could  not 
act,  and  where  the  enemy  could 
oppose  them  with  a  handful  of 
men.  As  to  co-operation  from  the 
Dutch,  how  could  we  expect  it, 
unless  we.  could  have  given  them 
protection  i  which  was  impossible 
till  they  had  repeatedly  repulsed 
the  opposing  force,  till  when  they 
Were  entirely  separated  from  those 
tvith  whom  they  were  to  co-ope¬ 
rate.  It  was,  asserted  that . the.  less 
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was  small.  He  wished  that  this 
could  have  been  proved.  Tire 
force  sent  on  that  expedition 
amounted  at  least  to  25, GOT  men, 
and  had  been  declared  to  be  one  of' 
the  finest  that  had  ever  sailed  from 
this  country.  Yet,  three'  months, 
after  its  return,  the  commander  in 
chief  stated,  that  two  months 
would  be  requisite  to  get  20,000 
men  into,  a  proper  state  of  disci¬ 
pline  lor  a  foreign  expedition.  Thus, 
Mr.  Grey  contended  that  the  cri- 
nimahry  of  ministers  was  fully- 
proved  on  their  own  grounds'* 
Why  did  they  come  to  (lie  house, 
year  alter  year,  to  ask  an  increase 
of  the  military  force  of  the  king- 
donto  Was  it  not  that  a  disposa¬ 
ble  force  might  be  ready  for  every 
exigency  ?  He  would  contend  that 
it  was  unparliamentary  to  read  ex¬ 
tracts  from  papers  not  before  the 
house,  to  justify  ministers.  But 
Mr.  Bundas  repelled  a  eharye, 
against  him, .  by  reading  part  of’ a 
letter  from  sir ’Ralph  Abercromby 
after  the  taking  of  the  Beider,  in. 
which  that  general  described  the 
men  drafted  from  the  militia  as  a 
Superior  race:  this  proved  then, 
that  to  deny  there  were  men  draft¬ 
ed  from  the  militia  in  that  embar¬ 
kation  was  false,  and  that  they 
were  not  so  unfit  for  military  ope¬ 
rations  as  they  were  represented. 
I  hat  there  was  no  parliamentary 
ground  for  the  motion,  as  had  been 
asserted,  was.  not  true.  The  right; 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  pTtf) 
contended,  that  it  was  no  wonder 
if  20,000  men,  fit  for  a  fore  feu 
military  service,  ■  ©quid'  not  be  get 
ready  im  less  than  two  months. 
But  this  was  not  a  fair  representa¬ 
tion.  A  large  force  had  been  grant¬ 
ed,  to  be  always  ready  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  country.  20,000  rneix 
returned  from  Holland  :  these  were 
the  best  draughts  from  the  suppl'd- 
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mentary  militia,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  regular  army.  It  was 
then  a  strong  ground  for  accusation 
against  the  late  ministers,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  means  granted 
them,  and  that  the  army  had  re¬ 
turned  from  Holland  in  November 
1799,  there  should  not  have  been 
20,000  men  ft  for  foreign  service 
at  the  end  of  February  1801. — 
The  letter  required  ought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  parliamentary  usage,  to 
be  produced,  unless  it  were  assert¬ 
ed  that  dangerous  consequences  to 
the  public  would  follow  :  in  such  a 
case,  he  was  convinced  that  his 
honourable  friend  would  only  move 
for  the  production  of  such  extracts 
as  should  relate  to  the  state  of  the 
army  when  it  was  written.  But 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
made  no  such  assertion  ;  and  only 
stated,  that  the  letter  might  contain 
matter  dangerous  to  be  revealed. 
If  it  did,  what  right  had  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  not  then  in 
office,  to  produce  it  at  all,  and  to 
divulge  any  contents  of  the  state 
deposit  of  state  secrets  ?  Ground 
of  serious  charge  existed  some¬ 
where,  which  must  fall  either  on 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  or 
the  commander  in  chief.  He 
should  therefore  support  the  mo¬ 
tion 

Lord  Folkstone  said  he  would 
vote  for  the  motion,  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  the  militia  ;  for  he 
thought  it  extremely  hard,  that 
those  who  had  devoted  their  time 
to  the  forming  and  improving  it 
should  now  be  told  that  the  want  of 
discipline  in  men,  drafted  unjustly y 
and  unwisely,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  a  great 
plan  of  government. 

Sir  James  St.  Clair  Erskine  ob¬ 
served  that  an  erroneous  idea  of 
the  word  discipline  had  been  form¬ 
ed  :  for  that  each  man  in  a  regi¬ 


ment  might  be  master  of  the 
nual  exercise,  and  yet  it  might  not 
be  well  disciplined.  He  agreed 
with  the  supporters  of  the  motion, 
that  if  a  force  was  not  ready  when 
it  ought  to  be,  blame  belonged 
somewhere,,  and  ought,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  to  be  fixed  on  the  commander 
in  chief.  But  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  on  examination,  no  blame 
would  be  found  imputable  to  the 
illustrious  commander  in  chief,  for 
not  having  20,000  men  ready  for 
foreign  service  on  the  28th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  last.  The  first  troops  sent 
to  Holland,  under  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  consisted  of  almost  all  the 
old  regulars  in  this  country.  What¬ 
ever  of  the  militia  was  among 
them  formed  but  a  small  part.  The 
other  two  embarkations  were  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  draughts  from  the 
militia.  What  was  most  material 
in  the  present  question  was  the 
time  of  the  return  of  these  troops. 
Most  of  them  returned  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  they  had  not  all  arrived 
before  Christmas.  The  old  troops 
were  speedily  sent  to  Ireland  ;  and 
the  remainder,  consisting  of  mili¬ 
tia,  certainly  required  training. 
Some  of  the  draughts  from  the  Irish 
militia,  which  composed  part  of  the  ! 
force,  had  not  eveh  existence  at 
Christmas ;  for  the  bill  enabling 
his  majesty  to  make  that  draught 
had  not  then  passed.  Therefore, 
it  was  neither  surprising,  nor 
blamable,  that  this  force  was  not 
ready  for  a  distant, and  foreign  ex¬ 
pedition  by  the  20th  of  February. 
He  regretted  that  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  had, 
on  a  former  night,  quoted  either1 
the  present  letter,  or  that  from  sir 
Charles  Stuart :  he  was,  however, 
pleased  to  see  that  the  extracts  had 
proved  the  true  motives  of  his  de¬ 
clining  the  command  of  the  expe-  , 
dition  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
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that  his  refusal  had  occasioned  no 
ielay  to  the  sailing  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
the  practice  would  not  obtain  of 
quoting  confidential  letters  from 
officers  to  government,  which 
might  often  prejudice  the  service  ; 
and  concluded  with  expressing  his 
decided  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Colonel  Alexander  Hope  advert¬ 
ed  to  what  Mr.  Grey  had  said 
concerning  sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
byfs  letter  on  the  taking  of  the 
Helder  ;  observing,  that  the  men 
|fco  whom  he  referred  formed  no 
part  of  the  embarkation  which 
mailed  with  sir  Ralph,  but  arrived 
on  the  9th,  and  were  employed  on 
the  10th  ;  sSO  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequers  statement  was  still 
correct. 

Mr.  Bouverie  thought  the 
grounds  of  the  motion  parlia¬ 
mentary,  and  therefore  supported 
it.  A  '  - 

Mr.  Nichoils  thought  that  two 
facts  were  universally  admitted  : 
that  in  February  1800  we  bad  not 
20,000  men  fit  for  a  foreign  expe¬ 
dition,  notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  the  army  ;  and  that  the 
army  was  deplorably  deficient  in 
discipline.  He  knew  not  what 
were  grounds  of  inquiry  if  these 
were  not. 

The  secretary  at  war  said,  that 
the  small- army  kept  here  in  time 
of  peace  had  always  caused  much 
difficulty  to  collect  speedily  any 
military  force  for  a  foreign  expe¬ 
dition  ;  and'  that  the  state  of  the 
country,  during  the  present  war, 
required  extraordinary  force  to 
he  retained  in  it.  He  defended 
the  Dutch  expedition  against  Mr. 
Grev;  and  said  he  would  always 
oppose  the  granting  of  a  paper  as 
a  ground  of  charge.  - 

General  Tarleton  thought  no 
blame  imputable  to  the  duke  of 


York  ;  but  that  a  review  of  some 
facts  would  show  where/  blame 
ought  to  rest.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  the  Irish  militia  force 
was  inadequate  to  its  designed  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  the  common  methods  of 
recruiting  could  not  supply  that 
defect.  Mr.  Dundas  thought  he 
could  do  it  by  draughts  from  the 
supplementary  militia  :  the  gene¬ 
ral  thought  this  an  ineffectual  me¬ 
thod,  and  recommended  that  of 
draughting  from  the  present  mili¬ 
tia  of  the  country.  This,  he  said, 
was  the  only  sure  way  to  procure 
an  effective'  force.  He  censured 
the  reading  of  letters  from  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  house  ;  and  complained 
that  both  sir  Charles  Stuart  and  sir 
Charles  Grey  had  been  unworthily 
treated,  who  would  have  perform¬ 
ed  much  more  essential  service  to 
their  country  had  ministers  granted 
them  a  properforce. 

He  concluded  with  calling  on 
all  officers  to  vote  for  this  motion, 
as  the  best  means  of  abolishing  the 
practice  of  reading  letters  in  that 
house,  as  ministers  might  do  for 
their  own  justification. 

Mr.  Dundas  rose  to  repel  the  in¬ 
sinuation  that  he  had  aspersed  the 
conduct  of  the  illustrious  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  sir  Charles  Stuart, 
and  sir  Charles  Grey ;  for  all  of 
whom,  he  said,  he  had  ever  enter¬ 
tained  the  highest  respect.  He 
said  that  he  had  never  recommend¬ 
ed  any  expedition  to  his  majesty 
without  also  recommending  to  him 
to  appoint  one  or  other  of  these 
gallant  officers  to  it.  Hd  denied 
that,  his  opposition  to  this  motion 
was  to  save  the  character  of  his 
royal  highness  the  commander  in 
chief ;  for  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  letter  but  what  was  highly  to 
his  honour.  He  would  not  enter 
into  discussion  of  the  expedition  to 
Holland,  but  only  state,  that  on  the 
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a  glorious  war  was  a  Beneficial 
peace.  He  thought  that  the  who!® 
of  the  letter  ought  to  be  read  ;  and 
if  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
■wished  well  to  the  illustrious  com* 
mander  in  chief,  he  ought  to  pro* 
duce  it.  If  the  letter  were  pro* 
duced,  it  might  appear  that  the 
commander  in  chief  complained  of 
not  receiving  sufficient  notice,  or 
proper  supplies  ;  and  alleged  these 
as  reasons  why  a  force  for  a  foreign 
expedition  could  not  be  prepared 
in  less  than  two  months.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  asserted 
that  it  might  be  wrong  to  produce 
documents  unfit  for  public  investi-* 
gation  ;  but  surely  it  was  more 
wrong  to  refuse  those  in  which  the 
conduct  and  character  of  others 
were  concerned. 

If  the  present  motion  was  re¬ 
fused,  it  must  be  obvious  that  there 
was  blame  somewhere,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  met  in  so  hostile  a 
manner  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  ; 
side. 

Colonel  Porter  said  a  few  weirds 
in  support  of  the  motion. 

The  house  then  divided,  wheit 
there  appeared,  ayes  45 — noes!5l. 
Majority  against  the  motion,  10b.  -  ‘ 


CHAP.  IV. 

Nigh  Price  of  Provisions.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  that  Subject.  Debate  on  the  Report.  Second  Report,  and  Debate  on, 
the  same.  Further  Report  on  the  same  relative  to  Ireland.  Debates  on 
that  Subject.  Lord  Suffolk's  Motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  high 
Price  of  Provisions  and  the  Extension  of  Paper  Credit.  Lord  Warwick's 
on  the  same  Subject.  Mr.  Horne  Tooks  elected  Member  for  Old  Sarum * 
Debates  on  that  Subject.  Clergy  Ineligibility  Bill,  Its  Progress  in  the 
Commons .  In  the  Lords* 
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THE  high  price  and  scarcity  of  still  continued,  engaged  early  the 
provisions,  which  had  in  part  attention  of  parliament.  On  the 
arisen  from  the  failure  of  the  crops  4th  of  February  Mr.  Yorke  rose  in  i 
ff  ^he  preceding  year,  2$nd  which  the  house  of  commons  to  move  for 
,  .  ;  a  repeal 


return  of  the  army,  the  dower  of 
-it  was  immediately  sent  to  Ireland 
to  defend  it  ;  and  he  would  ask, 
whether  it  was  blamable  to  advise 
that  measure,  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  the  long  nights  render¬ 
ed  an  attempt  at  invasion  more  to 
be  apprehended,  because  more 
practicable,  and  when  Great- 
Britain  expected  a  supply  of  10,000 
men  from  the  militia  of  Ireland  ? 
As  to  the  production  of  confiden¬ 
tial  letters  in  debate,  he  held,  that 
a  public  man  ought  rather  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  calumnies,  than  to  repel 
them  by  producing  what  might  in¬ 
jure  others;  but  when  no  injury 
could  be  done  by  producing  such 
papers,  he  thought  that  a  public 
man  might  use  them  in  his  own 
vindication. 

General  Tarleton  explained. 

Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  said,  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Dundas)  had,  on  a  former  evening, 
asserted  the  present  to  be  the  most 
glorious  war  in  which' this  country 
had  ever  been  engaged  ;  in  saying 
which  he  had  thrown  a  heavy 
weight  of  responsibility  on  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  ministers  now  in  office, 
since  the  necessary  consequence  of 
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a  repeal  of  the  act  which  permitted 
the  mixture  of  oats  and  barley  with 
wheat  in  the  preparation  of  bread  ; 
and  the  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Curtis,  and  carried. 

On  the  12th  Mr.  Dudley  Ryder 
reported,  from  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  of  the  high 
arice  of  provisions,  a  resolution  for 
he  purpose  of  repealing  the  act 
)f  the  former  session  :  .  and  on 
he  16th  of  the  same  month  Mr. 
£yder  moved  for  the  house  to  con¬ 
sider  the  report  of  the  com  mi  t- 
ee  on  the  high  price  of  provi- 
ions.  It  was  necessary,  he  said, 
o  state  the  reasons  why  it  would 
>e  proper  to  rescind  the  act  of 
ast  session :  that  act  had  been 
>assed  from  a  supposition  that  a 
;reat  saving  might  be  effected  in 
onsequence  of  mixing  a  coarser 
ind  of  meal  with  fine  flour;  but 
ir  cum  stances  had  since  occurred 
vhich  led  the  committee  to  think 
hey  were  somewhat  deceived  in 
heir  "expectations.  The  commit- 
se,  however,  would  not  have 
iven  up  the  measure,  if  the  change 
l  their  opinion  had  arisen  from  tem- 
orary  difficulties  only ;  because,  if 
:  had  been  likely  to  have  been  at- 
snded  with  ultimate  success,  it 
^as  their  duty  to  have  continued 
But  there  were  certain  difii- 
ulties  which  could  not  easily  be 
“moved  ;  one  of  these  was,  the 
artiality  of  the  people  to  the  finer 
nd  of  flour;  and  a  notion  that  the 
oarser  kind,  as  well  as  that  manu- 
ictured  from  foreign  wheats,  could 
ot  be  manufactured  with  fine  flour, 
rom  these  circumstances  there 
ras  a  greater  demand  in  the  mar- 
et.  for  the  superior  wheat ;  by 
duch  means  the  price  of  fine 
our  was  raised  far  beyond  a  rea¬ 
dable  price;  and  the  inferior  was 
mugh  as  the  best  had  been  some 
18QI. 


time  before.  The  utmost  deduc¬ 
tion,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
bib,  was  that  of  six  or  seven  far¬ 
things  in  the  quartern  loaf  ;  and, 
as  the  coarser  bread  did  not  go 
near  so  far  as  the  white,  the  Joss  to 
the  public  was  greater  than  any 
saving  could  be  advantageous. 
The  resolution  of  the  committee 
applied  only  to  the  repeal  i-ng  of  that 
part  of  the  act  which  respected  the 
mode  of  dressing  flour,  by  whfoh 
the  bakers  would  be  allowed  to 
mix  the  bread  without  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  assize  regulations.  But 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  the  36th 
of  the  king  would  be  revived,  by 
repealing  it  altogether;  and  thus 
the  object  of  the  committee  would 
be  attained. 

On  the  2d  of  March  the  house, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ryder,  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
lake  into  consideration  the  second 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  high 
price  of  provisions.  After  a  de¬ 
bate  which  was  little  interesting, 
except  for  the  pleasantries  of  Mn 
Horne  Tooke,  (which  however 
were  irrelevant  to  -the  -subject,) 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to ;  and 
on  the  4th  the-  report  was  re¬ 
ceived,  and  was  in  substance  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

That  the  united  kingdom  called 
Great  Britain  be  divided  into  twelve 
districts,  and  premiums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  12,000/.  be  offered  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  potatoes  by  proprietors 
and  occupiers  of  land  not  being 
cottagers. 

That  the  following  premiums  be 
granted  in  each  district:  viz.  to 
the  person  who  should  cultivate  on 
land,  in  the  present  year,  the  greater 
number  of  statute  acres  of  potatoes, 
for  producing  not  less  than  200 
bushels  per  acre,  each  bushel  not 
we ighing less  than  sixty  pounds,  the 
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number  of  acres  not  being  £. 

less  than  thirty .  300 

For  the  next,  not  being  less 

than  twenty  •  •  •  . . 200 

For  the  next,  not  less  than 

ten  .  100 

For  the  next,  not  less  than 

seven  .  70 

For  the  next,  not  less  than 

six  .  .  60 

For  the  next,  not  less  than 

four  . 40 

For  the  next,  not  less  than 

three  . .  30 

To  the  next  ten  greatest,  not 
being  less  than  two  acres  each,  20 /. 
each — making  200/. 

That  premiums  to  the  amount  of 
1300/.  be  offered  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  culture  of  potatoes 
by  cottagers  in  England  and  Wales, 
to  be  distributed  in  sums  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  20/.  for  each  district  in 
which  magistrates  act  at  their 
petty  sessions  in  the  several  coun¬ 
ties  ;  and  to  such  cottagers  who 
should  raise  the  largest  average 
crop  of  potatoes  per  perch,  in  not 
less  than  twelve  square  perch  of 

land, —  . . £.\0 

To  the  second  largest  •  •  •  •  6' 

To  the  third  . .  4 

That  a  sum  be  granted,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  3000/.,  for  encouraging  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  in  Scotland 
by  cottagers. 

That  a  sum,  riot  exceeding  2000/., 
be  granted  to  the  board  of  agri¬ 
culture,  to  be  distributed  in  hono¬ 
rary  premiums  to  such  owners  of 
land  as  should  allot  the  greatest 
quantities  of  land  among  cottagers 
this  year,  to  be  planted  with  po¬ 
tatoes.  On  the  motion  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  Mr.  T. 
Jones  spoke  in  opposition. — He 
thought  they  would  add  to  the  evil 
arising  from  the  high  price  of  pro¬ 
visions,  rather  than  ‘  diminish  it,. 


Peace  he  conceived  to  be  the  only 
remedy,  as  the  quantity  of  pro¬ 
visions  consumed  in  expeditions 
greatly  contributed  to  enhance 
their  price. 

Mr.  Jolliffe  supported  the  same 
opinion.  He  wholly  condemned 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee, 
and  of  the  board  of  agriculture  ; 
being  convinced,  he  said,  that  the 
former  had  enhanced  not  lowered 
the  prices  of  every  necessary  of 
life  ;  and  that  the  latter  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  subject  lor  the  discussion 
of  which  they  were  assembled. — 
What  would  become  of  all  the  pas¬ 
ture  lands  in  the  kingdom,  together 
with  the  cattle  and  horses  which 
fed  upon  their  produce,  since  the 
whole  of  those  lands  would,  in 
consequence  of  the  premiums,  be 
turned  intopotatoe  grounds  ?  These 
resolutions,  therefore,  would  be 
productive  of  more  evil  than  good, 
and  cottagers  had  not  sufficient 
time  upon  their  hands  to  cultivate 
their  own  potatoes. 

Mr.  Buxton  defended  the  com-  ! 
mittee  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to ! 
him  that  the  measure  before  the  i 
house  was  calculated  to  promote  j 
public  utility ;  and,  if  carried  into  * 
execution,  would  overthrow'  all  the  j 
agreements  between  landlord  and 
tenants. 

Sir  William  Young  thought  it 
highly  improper  to  favour  one  spe-  j 
cies  of  agriculture  in  preference  to 
another,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  good. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  conceived  there 
had  been  too  much  argument  on 
abstract  principles,  without  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  the  cases  of  ge- 1 
neral  convenience.  He  considered  ‘ 
the  proposed  premiums  as  judicious,, 
as  a  large  stock  of  potatoes  was  J 
needed,  which  there  wras  not  suffi¬ 
cient  encouragement  to  cultivate.! 
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To  obviate  the  objections  made 
concerning  landlord  and  tenant,  he 
meant  to  propose  an  amendment, 
that  no  tenant  should  cultivate  po- 
!atoes  on  land  (without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  landlord)  not  used  for 
;hat  purpose.  If  the  prior  resolu- 
ions  of  the  committee  were  re- 
ected,  he  hoped  the  house  would 
iot  reject  the  resolution  of  assign¬ 
ing  premiums  to  cottagers. 

A  member  objected  to  the  reso- 
utions,  on  the  ground  of  the  legis- 
ative  interference  relative  to  agri¬ 
culture  being  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Whitbread  also  thought  this 
nterference  ought  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  no  further  than  granting 
xmnties  for  importations  of  wheat. 
Te  did  not  wish  to  arraign  the 
committee  on  the  high  price  of  pro¬ 
visions,  but  he  Thought  the  sudden 
changes  of  sentiment  which  had 
aken  place;  particularly  respecting 
he  brown  bread  bill,  tended  to 
)ring their  opinions  into  disrepute. 

He  believed  the  premiums  pro¬ 
posed  (notwithstanding  any  amend¬ 
ments)  would  cause  much  dissen- 
ion  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
irising  from  the  clashing  of  oppo¬ 
site  interests. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  house 
vent  into  a  committee,  to  consider 
he  further  report  of  the  committee 
>n  the  high  price  of  provisions. 

Mr.  Ryder  said,  the  measure  re¬ 
commended  by  the  report  was  the 
extension  of  the  bounties  upon 
(rain  -  imported  into  Ireland  now 
payable  upon'  that  imported  into 
3reat  Britain :  though  the  price 
►vas  not  equally  high  in  that  coun¬ 
ty  the  deficiency  was  equally 
peat :  on  this  account,  however, 
t  would  not  be  possible  to  make 
:he  same  regulations,  but  every 
king  ought  to  be  done  to  equalise 
■hem  as  far  as  was  possible.  The 
merchant  should  be  encouraged  to 
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send  his  cargoes  thither,  and  ought 
to  have  a  security  against  loss.— 
After  a  few  more  observations  of 
the  same  tendency,  Mr.  Ryder  con¬ 
cluded  with  moving,  that  bounties 
similar  to  those  granted  on  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  and  rice,  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Ireland  under  certain, 
restrictions. 

Sir  John  Parnell  represented  the 
scarcity  in  Ireland  to  be  very  great, 
and  the  necessity  of  relief  urgent. 
Fie  approved  the  measure  of  the 
committee,  but  thought  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  waiting  the  slow 
operations  proposed  in  the  plan. 
It  was  a  question  of  famine,  and 
something  was  instantly  to  be  done. 
Though  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
might  be  gratified  by  their  neces¬ 
sities  being  thus  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration,  they  would  receive  no 
essential  service. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed 
to,  and  ordered  to  be  reported  the 
next  day. 

Sir  John  Parnell  gave  notice  of 
an  intended  motion  which  he  should 
bring  forward,  not  doubting  that 
the  house  would  ^support  it  from 
justice  as  well  as  humanity.  It 
was  to  suspend,  for  a  limited  time, 
so  much  of  the  charter  of  the  East- 
India  Company  as  prohibited  the 
landing  of  rice  in  Ireland,  brought 
from  the  countries  under  the  East- 
India  jurisdiction.  A  seasonable 
supply  of  food  would  then  be  pro¬ 
cured.  The  first  thing  in  the  sea* 
son  produced  by  Ireland  was  milk  ; 
and  if  they  had  any  thing  to  mix 
with  it,  they  might  live  comfort¬ 
ably  till  the  ensuing  harvest.  It 
would  be  easy  to  dispatch  orders 
for.  some  of  the  ships  sent  out  to 
India  to  land  their  cargoes  in  Ire¬ 
land.  .  ; 

Mr.  Ryder  expressed  much  plea¬ 
sure  to  hear  these  sentiments  £rom 
I  2  ‘ thfc 
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the  hdn.  gentleman  ;  and  he  was 
sorry  he  had  not  expressed  them 
earlier,  as  he  would  then  have  up¬ 
held  the  resolution  just  passed  in 
the  house.  Rice  was  enumerated 
amongst  the  articles,  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  which  was  to  be  encou¬ 
raged;  and  the  method  pointed 
out  had  been  from  the  beginning 
in  contemplation,  as  the  only  one 
in  which  the  importation  of  rice 
could  be  beneficial.  If  the  worthy 
baronet  had  attended  the  com¬ 
mittee,  he  would  have  known  a 
bill  of  this  sort  was  designed  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  brought  in. 

Sir  John  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  learn  this  front  the  resolution 
itself;  and  he  had  not  attended  the 
committee,  because  he  found  he 
could  be  of  no  service. 

On  the  18th  of  March  a  proposal 
was  made,  through  Mr.  Dundas, 
for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  on 
commons  and  waste  lands,  and  a 
bill  was  ordered  in  accordingly. 

The  fifth  report  was  made  on  the 
1st  of  April.  It  contained  a.  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  the  principles  already 
advanced;  and  the  sixth  report,  on 
the  22d  of  May,  related  solely  to 
an  invention  of  Mr.  Robert  Ferry¬ 
man,  for  blanching  the  outward 
coat  of  whest,  previous  to  its  be- 
ing  ground,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  grain  might  be  used. 

The  passing  of  the  bills  confirming 
the  above  resolution  -was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  which  engaged  the 
commons  relative  to  this  subject. 
In  the  house  of  lords  the  inquiry 
was  taken  up  upon  a  broader  basis, 
and  many  collateral  subjects  were 
introduced.  In  that  house,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proceedings  commenced 
later  than  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  it  was  the  30th  of  March  be¬ 
fore  any  serious  debate  ensued  on 
idie.  subject.  «* 

'  On  that  •  day  lord  Suffolk  called 


the  attention  of  their  lordships 
to  the  high  price  of  provisions; 
and  enumerated,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  the  causes, 
whilst  he  pointed  out  the  reme¬ 
dies  which  appeared  to  him  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  cure,  of  so  serious 
a  public  evil. 

The  first  cause,  he  said,  was  the 
war,  and  the  necessary  waste  of 
provisions  which  it  produced.  The 
number  of  troops  in  the  naval  and 
military  service  of  the  country 
might  be  calculated  at  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  ;  and  as  a  military 
man,  who  from  the  habits  of  life 
must  have  knowledge  on  subjects 
of  this  nature,  he  was  convinced 
that  they  consumed  what  would  be 
sufficient  to  the  support  of  a  million 
of  subjects  under  common  circum¬ 
stances.  In  further  illustration  of 
this  branch  of  argument,  his  lord- 
ship  took  a  view  of  the  different 
methods  employed  by  the  different 
contractors  to  procure  the  requi¬ 
site  supply,  adduced  several  in¬ 
stances  where  they  had  been  ma¬ 
terially  instrumental  in  enhancing 
the  prices  in  various  country  mar¬ 
kets,  and  contended  that  the  price 
was  by  this  means  considerably 
affected.  The  influence  of  the1 
war  respecting  provisions  was  fur¬ 
ther  augmented  by  the  increase  of 
taxes,  tripled  during  its  progress ; 
and  hence  arose  a  necessary  re¬ 
action  of  every  article  of  human 
subsistence.  Having  enlarged  on 
this  topic;  he  next  animadverted 
with  severity  on  the  effect  of  a 
letter  published  last  autumn  by  a; 
secretary  of  state  ;  and  on  the  neg 
ligence  of  ministers  in  not  mak¬ 
ing  earlier  arrangements  for  pro  j 
curing  supplies  from  the  continent1 
and  in  not  affording  encouragcmen  1 
“to  those  who  were  willing  to  have] 
used  every  exertion  for  this  pur  j 
pose.  But  the  influence  of  th<  j 
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country  banks  appeared  particu¬ 
larly  worthy  of  consideration  :  to 
the  extensive  circulation  of  their 
paper  was  he  disposed  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  evil  now  so  seriously  felt 
and  justly  deplored.  The  number  of 
country  bankers,  according  to  the 
fnost  accurate  information  which  he 
had  been  able  to  obtain,  was  about 
400;  and,  supposing  each  to  issue 
notes  to  the  amount  of  30,000/., 
would  form  an  aggregate  of  twelve 
millions  of  notes.  The  effect  of  this 
extended  circulation,  in  increasing 
the  price  of  every  article  of  provi¬ 
sion  also,  he  maintained  to  be 
most  pernicious,  as  it  afforded 
dealers  great  facility  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  back  from  the  market.— 
To  prove  these  assertions  were 
well  founded,  he  quoted  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  and  the  evidence  of  lord 
Eure m on t,  who  had  been  examin* 
ed  before  the  select  committee,  to 
whose  character  he  paid  the  high¬ 
est  compliments.  The  measures 
which  his  lordship  proposed  to  re¬ 
medy  these  evils  were,  that  mi¬ 
nisters  should  take  into  conside¬ 
ration  the  number  of  country  bank¬ 
ers,  *hnd  the  extent  of  their  circu¬ 
lation  :  the  establishment  of  public 
granaries,  and  the  equalization  of 
measures  of  grain,  which  now  va¬ 
ried  much  in  different  parts  of  the 
country :  to  substitute  fish  for 
other  provisions,  and  above  all,  his 
lordship  repeated,  to  examine  how 
far  these  bankers  might  have  ac¬ 
tually  raised  the  prices  of  provi¬ 
sions  ;  which  could  only  be  done 
by  administration  precisely  ascer¬ 
taining  their  number  and  extent. 

On  the  question  being  put,  lord 
Hobart  rose.  He  said  the  letter  of 
the  duke  of  Portland,  on  which  so 
many  censures  had  been  cast,  was 
fully  justified  by.  circumstances : 
the  present  high  price  of  provisions 


actually  was  caused  by  scarcity. 
When  the  nature  of  the  "last  harvest 
was  duly  considered,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  upon  the  subject : 
he  confessed  he  had  none.  As  to 
the  bank  notes,  he  should  only 
observe,  that,  under  the  present 
system  of  commercial  transactions, 
the  country  had  grown  to  an  un¬ 
precedented  greatness  in  trade  and 
manufactures;  and  before  he  would 
consent  to  infringe  upon  that  sy¬ 
stem,  he  must  be  very  well  con¬ 
vinced  indeed  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
measure  proposed.  When  so  plain 
and  palpable  a  cause  of  the  dearness 
of  provisions  presented  itself  in  a 
scarcity  with  which  it  had  pleased 
Providence  to  afflict  us,  it  was  nei¬ 
ther  wise  nor  necessary  to  seek  for 
other  causds.  The  committee  had  al¬ 
ready  done,  and  were  still  doing, 
every  thing  in  the  compass  of  their 
ability  for  the  public  relief ;  and  he 
hoped,  when  their  final  report  was 
presented,  it  would  meet  with  ge¬ 
neral  satisfaction.  But  such  motions 
as  his  lordship’s  had  no  tendency  tor 
benefit  the  public,  and  therefore 
he  must  oppose  it.  The  country 
had  endured  this  unavoidable  cala¬ 
mity  with  admirable  patience;  and 
he  hoped  they  would  be  rewarded 
by  the  abundance  of  the  ensuing 
harvest. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  supported 
the  motion,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
country  banks;  and,  in  illustration, 
stated  some  instances  which  had 
fallen  immediately  under  his  own 
observation,  , 

Lord  Auckland  confined  himself 
to  that  part  of  the  subject  which 
detailed  the  evils  arising  from  paper 
credit.  It  wasa 'dangerous  language 
in  parliament,  he  said,  to  ascribe  a 
popular  calamity  to  a  public  cause 
ill  understood  by  the  people.  It 
wns  natural  for  those  who  suffered 
to  listen  with  credulity  to  rash  and. 
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ill-judged  offers  of  advice  ;  and,  if 
what  had  been  alleged  that  night 
of  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by 
country  banks  should  gain  general 
belief,  it  might  produce  a  sudden 
and  fatal  explosion  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  national  wealth  and 
grandeur.  It  was  a  subject  pecu¬ 
liarly  open  to  mis-conceptions. 
Without  being  universally  under¬ 
stood,  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
gold  and  silver  coins,  in  their  re¬ 
lative  proportions,  are  not  more  va¬ 
luable  than  so  many  pieces  of  paper 
purporting  to  be  current  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  denominated  sum  of  money, 
and  circulating  at  that  value  without 
depreciation.  Country  bank  notes 
bad  been  contemptuously  spoken 
of  as  so  many  bits  of  paper  with 
stamps  upon  them  :  but  it  ought 
to  be  recollected  that  these  bits  of 
paper  were  issued  for  a  specified 
value,  in  consequence  of  an  equi¬ 
valent  received,  and  payable  on 
demand  in’  notes  upon  the  bank  of 
England,  or  in  guineas ;  and  there¬ 
fore  these  country  notes  were  not 
liable  to  be  depreciated,  and  could 
never  remain  anhour  in  circulation 
if  the  quantity  issued  should  ever 
be  overcharged,  and  beyond  what 
the  demands  and  industry  of  the 
community  could  keep  afloat.  The 
annual  value  of  our  exports  and 
imports  was  now  not  less  than  one 
hundred  millions  sterling  ;  and  it 
was  known  that  our  annual  public 
disbursements  were  not  less  than 
sixty  millions  sterling.  To  this 
was  to  be  added  an  immense  and 
active  circulation  in  the.  various 
details  of  agriculture,  mines,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  shops,  personal  expen¬ 
diture,  &:c.  It  was  also  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  above  ten  millions 
sterling  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  within  the  last  eighteen 
months  for  the  purchase  of  wheat 
and  other  grain.  All.  this  unparal¬ 


leled  expenditure,  essential  in  rna* 
ny  cases  to  the  preservation  of  the 
empire,  had  been  maintained  by 
the  aid  and  effect  of  our  paper 
credit.  If  that  credit  was  extended 
too  far,  the  remedy  would  present 
itself,  and  the  bills  issued  be  return¬ 
ed  to  the  banks  which  issued  them. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  country 
banks,  thecultivation  oflands  would 
be  checked,  the  ingenuity  of  our 
manufacturers  be  suspended,  and 
multitudes  would  be  starving  who, 
were  now  well  fed  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  scarcity. 

He  had  the  honour  (his  lordship 
continued)  of  being  of  the  select 
committee  to  examine  the  affairs 
of  the  bank  in  1797.  It  had  then 
been  ascertained,  that  the  bank 
notes  in  circulation  on  the  average, 
of  three  years-,  ending  in  1795,  had- 
been  about  twelve  millions  ster¬ 
ling;  and  at  present  it  was  known, 
that  the  amount  was  somewhat  less 
than  sixteen  millions.  This  was 
an  increase  of  near  one  fourth  :  and 
it  was  probable  that  the  notes 
issued  by  the  country  banks  might 
have  increased  proportionably-— « 
though  this  was  mere  conjecture. 
Their  lordships  would  advert  to  the 
essential  use  of  such  a  circulation; 
and  at  the  same  time  look  to  occa¬ 
sional  abuses,  which  must  always 
happen  through  the  avidityof  indivi¬ 
duals,  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  high 
prices  of  provisions.  He  did  not 
pretend,  he  said,  to  deny  that  these 
had  not  been  carried  beyond  any 
just  profit.  But  the  grand  cause 
of  distress  ought  not  to  be  out  of 
sight.  Fourteen  months  ago  he 
had  stated  in  that  housje!,  that  the 
bad  harvest  of  1799,  fallowed  as  it 
had  been  by  a  had  seed-time,  would 
probably  produce  the  calamitous 
effect  so  severely  felt  at  present-; 
and  he  then  had  observed  that  he 
saw  no  remedy  but  in  a  decreased 
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consumption,  an  increased  impor¬ 
tation,  and  in  wise  and  timely  ex¬ 
ertions  to  obtain  an  augmented 
produce.  Parliamentary  interfe¬ 
rence  on  other  principles  and  with 
other  views  would  only  aggravate 
the  evil,  and  destroy  that  admirable 
patience  with  which  the  people 
hitherto  had  borne  their  affliction. 

It  could  only  tend  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  that  they  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  wicked  combinations 
of  men,  and  not  from  the  dispensa¬ 
tions  of  Providence. 

The  duke  of  Athol,  in  support 
of  the  same  opinion,  related  some 
striking  instance  of  the  relief  given 
by  country  banks  in  the  north,  in 
former  seasons  of  scarcity.  His 
grace  also  referred  to  a  letter  from 
the  general  committee  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  societies  for  the  charitable 
importation  of  grain  ;  stating,  that 
they  attributed  their  success  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  assistance  they 
had  received  from  the  country 
banks.  He  likewise  represented, 
that,  in  cases  in  which  he  had  been 
personally  concerned  with  the  other 
landholders  of  Perthshire,  lor  the 
supply  of  the  scarcity,  their  endea¬ 
vours  would  have  been  frustrated 
had  it  not  been  for  the  seasonable 
aid  of  these  bankers. 

.  Lord  Darnley  asserted,  that  the 
high  price  of  provisions  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  interference  of 
parliament  more  than  to  any  other 
cause. 

The  motion  was  negatived  with¬ 
out  a  division. 

This  question  was  no  sooner 
decided,  than  the  earl  of  Warwick 
rose  to  move  an  inquiry  into  the 
scarcity  of  provisions.  The  pr  ice 
had  lately  risen,  he  said,  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  alarming  height ;  not  only 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  flour,  and 
all  sorts  of  pulse  and  grain,  but  of 
butcher’s  meat,  butter,  and  every 
article  of  food,  so  .  that  it  was  ine 
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possible  for  a  labouring  man  with 
all  his  exertions  to  earn  enough  to- 
buy  a  sufficiency  of  bread  to  support 
his  family,  or  even  to  render  him 
capable  of  going  on  with  his  work 
from  day  to  day.  This  evil  had 
been  rapidly  increasing  for  many 
months  together ;  and  if  the  mea-. 
snres  proposed  by  the  committees 
of  the  two  houses  and  adopted  by 
the  legislature  had  proved  ineffi¬ 
cient,  it  was  high  time  that  their 
lordships  should  apply  some  remedy 
which  might  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil.  It  wras  with  this  vidwhe 
had  called  for  their  attendance, .  as 
he  meant  to  move  a  proposition 
which  would,  he  thought,  operate 
materially,  though  perhaps  not  en¬ 
tirely,  towards  the  relief  not  only  of 
the  distressed  poor,  but  lighten  the 
pressure  so  severely  felt  by  all  ranks 
and  descriptions  from  the  same 
cause.  Was  the  scarcity  real  or 
artificial  ?  This  was  a  question 
too  important  to  remain  undeter¬ 
mined  ;  and  he  could  not  but  sup¬ 
pose  the  committees  had  been  un¬ 
der  a  material  mistake  in  asserting 
that  it  was  real.  It  had  led  to  the 
most  serious  consequences.  Grant¬ 
ing  the  calculation  of  the  board  of 
agriculture  to  he  accurate  (for 
which  he  could  not  vouch),  the 
quantity  of  wheat  consumed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
^mounted  to  eight  million  quarters 
annually:  the  fair  deduction  was, 
that  sixty-four  millions  of  bushels, 
or  sixty-four  millions  of  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  were  expended  in  the  article  of 
wheat  alone,  supposing  each  bushel 
to  sell  for  twenty  shillings.  Esti¬ 
mating  the  price  at  ten  shillings 
per  bushel,  the  sum  expended 
would  be  thirty- two  millions  of 
pounds  /Sterling,  making  the  halt 
of  what  had  been  unfairly  raised 
on  the  public,  if  the  scarcity  be 
artificial  and  not  real.  Whether 
eight  millions  was  the  amount  of 
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the  quantity  consumed  or  not  was 
very  immaterial,  because  the  argu¬ 
ment  remained  unimpeached,  as 
applicable  to  any  other  quantity. 

Either  the  price  of  provisions 
must  be  reduced,  or  that  of  labour 
he  raised.  He  was  ready  to  prove 
at  the  bar  of  the  house,  that  no 
industrious  man  could  support  him- 
se}f  and  family  by  the  utmost  de¬ 
gree  of  exertion  ;  and  also  that  the 
deplorable  condition  orthe  various 
classes  of  society  demanded  effec¬ 
tual  relief.  His  lordship  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  scarcity 
was  in  a  great  measure  artificial ; 
for,  though  tiff  crops  were  partially 
defective,  yet,  from  the  general 
produce  of  the  last  harvest,  and  ,in 
consequence  of  the  immense  quan¬ 
tities  imported,  there  was  more 
corn  in  Great  Britain  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  than  had  been  in  it 
for  the  last  seven  years.  The  sea¬ 
ports  and  rivers  ofthe  kingdom  were 
full  of  ships  laden  with  cargoes  of 
wheat,  flour,  barley,  and  oats ;  and 
the  Thames,  in  particular,  had  all 
the  granaries  of  its  banks  full  of corn 
of  one  description  or  other.  Much 
of  it  had  been  damaged  and  spoilt 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
kept  for  months  without  being 
brought  to  market,  in  order  to  raise 
and  keep  up  the  price.  The  corn 
ships  in  the  river  were  now  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  crowded,  that  there 
was  not  space  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  them,  and  many  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  sail  out  to  make  room  for 
others  coming  in.  A  deficiency 
could  not  be  ascertained,  when 
neither  the  quantity  produced  nor 
the  number  of  consumers  had  been 
calculated.  It  was  to  be  reco’iecied 
that  quantity  did  not  regulate  price, 
nor  ever  would,  as  long  as  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life  were  withheld  by 
interested  monopolisers.  . 

The  witnesses  examined  by  the 
committee  were  chiefly  interested 
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persons ;  and  he  should  not  choose 
to  risk  any  question  respecting  his 
own  property  on  the  verdict  of  such 
a  jury.  He  was  ready  to  produce 
witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
fully  as  numerous,  and  he  appre-  1 
bended  more  respectable  (because 
independent  men),  to  prove  a  con* 
trary  opinion. 

The  country  banks  (which  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  preceding  i 
debate)  were,  to  his  personal  know- 
ledge,  instrumental  in  enabling  the  \ 
farmers  to  withhold  their  corn,  who 
by  their  means  obtained  credit  ad 
libitum ,  and  the  bankers  acquired 
a  certain  means  of  circulating  their  I 
notes.  He  had  often  thought  the 
joint  character  of  an  attorney  and  ! 
a  banker  conferred  too  much  power  .j 
on  any  individual  in  a  small  town  ;  j 
it  was  an  uncontrouled  power,  and 
ought  to  be  checked.  The  produce 
on  land  fit  for  wheat  should  be 
thirty-six  bushels  per  acre;  the 
clear  profit  to  the  tenant  would  be 
thirty  pounds  per  acre,  or  sufficient 
to  enable  him  by  one  crop  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  fee  simple  of  the  land 
he  rented.  It  was  surely  unbe¬ 
coming  the  dignity  of  a  British 
parliament  to  depend,  on  a  subject  I 
ot  this  immense  magnitude,  on  the 
theory  of  any  speculative  writer. 
Adam  Smith  could  not  fairly  be 
quoted  as  an  advocate  in  a  case 
which  he  had  never  witnessed, 
though  he  had  expressed  an  opinion 
“  that  no  society  could  long  exist 
where  the  labourer  with  a  wife  and 
four  children  could  not  by  his  la¬ 
bour  maintain  his  family.”  Atpre-; 
sent  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  was  so  great  as  to  prevent  a 
labourer  from  obtaining  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  bread  alone  fordiis 
family  by  the  utmost  exertions  of 
his  industry  ;  and  not  one  sixpence 
would  be  left  fer  rent,  clothing, 
fuel,  and  all  the  articles  indispen¬ 
sably  necessary  to  render  life  sup¬ 
portable. 
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portable.  His  lordship  said  he  was 
aware  that  a  single  word  on  so  de¬ 
licate  a  subject  dropped  in  the 
hom'e  might  produce  infinite  mis¬ 
chief  without  doors;  but  never¬ 
theless  he  must  remind  them,  that, 
from  all  they  had  experienced  since 
the  subject  had  been  first  agitated 
in  parliament,  it  was  much  to  be 
wished  some  means  could  be  found 
out  (o  compel  the  growers  of  corn, 
and  the  corn  dealers,  to  bring  their 
corn  to  market;  in  which  case  the 
price  must  necessarily  have  decreas¬ 
ed.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had 
made  use  of  a  term  which  met  with 
disapprobation— he  meant  the  word 
maximum.  It  was,  however,  a  mea¬ 
sure  he  had  duly  considered,  and 
was  convinced  of-  the  policy  of 
adopting  it.  Generally  understood, 
it  might  be  dangerous ;  and  there 
was  no  general  rule  without  an  ex¬ 
ception.-  Corn  being  an  articleof 
the  first  necessity  was  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  respecting  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  maximum  ;  which  might, 
without  risk  of  mischief,  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  as  a  remedy  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  of  general  distress, 
and  more  particularly  as  there  was 
no  design  to  diminish  the- fair  gain 
of  the  farmer  in  reward  of  hiS  in¬ 
dustry,  his  skill,  and  his  attention 
as  an  agriculturist.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  if  the  maximum  of  wheat  were 
fixed  at  ten  shillings  per  bushel,  the 
grower  of  coi  n  would  reap  a  profit 
of  cent,  percent.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  his' intention  to  bring  forward 
a  motion  founded  on  the  idea,  but 
one  of  a  preliminary  nature,  which 
would  lead  to  the  ascertainment  of 
the  quantity  of  corn  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
take,  previous  to  any  strong  mea¬ 
sure  on  the  subject.  His  lordship 
concluded  with  moving,  “  that  di¬ 
rections  be  given  to  every  mayor, 
bailiff,  justice  of  peace,  and  other 


magistrates,  to  cause  a  return  to  be 
made,  on  oath,  of  all  the  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  pulse,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  farmer,  factor,  and  corn 
merchant,  either  in  granaries  or  on 
board  ships,  barges,  or  boats,,  with¬ 
in  their  respective  districts;  and 
also  a  return  made,  on  oath,  of  all 
that  had  been  sold  since  the  10th 
of  April,  with  the  price  charged 
for  the  same.” 

The  earl  of  Morton  said  it  was  im¬ 
practicable.  Being  himself  a  justice 
of  peace,  he,  for  one,  begged  not  to 
be  included,  at  least ;  as  he  knew 
not  by  what  power  or  authority  he 
could  compel  the  parties  to  make 
a  return,  or  even  to  take  an  oath 
upon  the  subject.  Nothing  short 
of  an  act  of  parliament  (in  his  opi¬ 
nion)  could  enable  magistrates  to 
enforce  it. 

The  duke  of  Montrose  observed, 
that  the  throwing  out  loose  hints 
on  the  high  price  of  provisions 
only  tended  to  alarm  the  poor  now 
suffering  untjer  the  severest  dis¬ 
tress,  and  to  irritate  their  minds 
against  those  who  could  not  redress 
it.  The  fact  was,  that  the  scarcity 
arose  from  the  visitation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  and  all  descriptions  of  peo¬ 
ple  being  impressed  with  it,  were 
content  to  bow  with  patient. sub¬ 
mission  to  an  evil  Indicted  by  the 
Almighty  :  but  if  they  were  taught 
by  these  desultory  debates  in  par¬ 
liament  that  it  arose  from  mono¬ 
polisers,  they  would,  unhappily  for 
themselves,  combine  to  destroy  the 
peace  and  property  of  those  who 
dealt  in  corn  and  provisions,  and 
aggravate  their  own  sufferings. 
Much  had  been  said  of  the  cargoes 
in  the  Thames,  &c.  ;  but,  if  due 
inquiry  was  made,  it  would  soon 
be  found  that  the  sailing  of  ships  out 
was  nothing  more  than  the  natural, 
operation  of  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom*  - 
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At  present,  if  one  county  had  a 
redundancy  of  corn,  and  the  next 
county  had  not  enough  for  its  con¬ 
sumption,  the  productive  county 
did  not  supply,  the  wants  of  the 
neighbouring  one,  but  shipped  its 
surplus  off  for  the  port  of  .London, 
as  the  market  where  the  owners 
were  most  likely  to  get  the  best 
price.  This  was  now  the  case  all 
over  the  kingdom,  from  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  Hull,  &c.,  sothatitwas 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  ships 
in  the  Thames  were  intended  for 
the  supply  of  the  metropolis  only, 
but  of  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  corn  was  wanting,  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  river  being  perpe- 
tually  filled  with  cargoes  loaded 
with  grain  of  various  kinds. 

The  duke  gave  lord  Warwick 
full  credit  for  the  purity  of  his  in¬ 
tention.  He  was  persuaded  that  a 
better  man  did  not  exist,  and  that 
his  lordship  thought  to  do  good  in 
the  present  instance ;  but,  as  he 
was  of  another  opinion,  he  could 
not  but  oppose  the  motion. 

Lord  Clifton  (earl  Darnley)  said, 
that  if  wheat  was  at  ten  shillings 
the  bushel,  as  his  lordship  had 
affirmed,  his  labourers  could  not 
afford  to  support  themselves,  unless 
their  wages  were  raised  from  eight 
to  ten  shillings  a  week. 

Lord  Hobart  reprobated  this 
sort  of  propositions,  especially 
when  a  committee  was  diligently 
employed  in  inquiring  into  the 
high  prices  of  provisions,  and  find¬ 
ing  out  the  most  effectual  remedies. 
He  had  heard  also  of  the  corn  in 
the  river,  and  its  being  so  long 
kept  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  thrown 
overboard.  A  person  had  told  him 
a  story  of  a  large  ship  then  in  the 
river,  freighted  with  wheat,  which 
the  owner  would  not  sell,  to  en¬ 
hance  the  price;  and  this  person 
desired  his  lordship  not  to  give 


credit  to  the  matter  till  lie  had  him¬ 
self  examined  it,  and  conversed 
with  a  respectable  merchant  whom 
this  person  recommended.  His 
lordship  declared  that  he  did  send 
for  this  merchant,  who  assured  him 
there  wras  not  the  least  foundation 
for  the  story,  and  no  such  unfair 
practices,  to  his  .knowledge  or  be¬ 
lief,  had  ever  taken  place  on  the 
river. 

The  duke  of  Bedford,  without 
meaning,  he  said,  to  enter  into  va¬ 
rious  calculations,  was  convinced 
that, however  productive  from  situ¬ 
ation,  superiority  of  soil,  or  cultiva¬ 
tion,  some  portions  of  the  king¬ 
dom  might  be,  the  average  produce 
of  the  whole  per  acre  w  as  nearer  to 
twepty-one  or  twenty-two  bushels 
than  to  thirty-six.  The  obvious 
impracticability  of  the  motion  en¬ 
sured  its  being  negatived ;  but  the 
question  turned  on  twro  points : 
Was  there  a  real  scarcity,  and 
not  enough  growm  to  feed  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  kingdom?  And 
w-hat  were  the  best  means  of  alle>« 
viating  the  distresses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Of  the  former  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  As  to  the  second,  his 
grace  would  make  no  remark  till 
the  committee  had  finished  their 
labours,  and  laid  their  report  before 
the  house. 

The  motion  was  negatived  ;  and 
on  the  14-th  of  May  the  duke  of 
Athol  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which  contained  only 
a  recommendation  to  cultivate 
waste  lands. 

A  circumstance  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  session  rm  re  con¬ 
nected  with  these  debates  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  time  than  vvith  respect  to  the 
subject.  As,  however,  it  certainly 
has  effected  some  change  in  the 
theoretical,  though  not  much  in  the 
practical  part  of  the  constitution, 
and  went  to  despoil  perhaps  the 
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ipost  moral  and  certainly  the  most 
learned  body  of  men  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  franchise,  it  requires 
that  the  fact  should  not  be  entirely 
overlooked.  We  account  it  the 
only  bad  and  arbitrary  act  passed 
in  Mr.  Addington’s  administration, 
and  it  constitutes  perhaps  the  only 
blot  upon  his  public  character, 

A  vacancy,  having  occurred  in 
the  representation  of  the  borough 
of  Old  Sarum,  Mr.  John  Horne 
Tooke,  a  gentleman,  of  most  splen¬ 
did  talents,  of  various  and  profound 
knowledge,  and  well  known  in  the 
political  world,  was  appointed  its 
representative  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  borough,  lord  Camelford,  who 
is  first  cousin  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr. 
Tooke  had  no  sooner  taken  the 
paths  at  the  table,  than  lord  Tem¬ 
ple  gave  notice  that  he  should  move 
for  his  expulsion.  The  matter  was 
however  deferred, by  various  causes, 
till  the  6th  of  May;  and  during 
that  time  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  inspect  precedents, 
and  report  on  the  case.  0n  that 
day,  therefore,  earl  Temple  moved 
that  the  house  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  evidence  respecting 
the  eligibility  of  persons  in  holy 
orders  to  sit  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons.  It  was  a  subject,  he  said, 
which  required  more  than  ordinary 
perseverance  and  labour,  and  the 
Committee  had  bestowed  much  up¬ 
on  it.  His  lordship  entered  with 
considerable  ability  into  a  minute 
and  historical  deduction  of  facts 
relative  to  the  rights  of  the  clergy, 
and  their  claims  to  a  seat  in  par¬ 
liament.  He  dwelt  upon  that  part 
of  the  English  history  when  par¬ 
liaments  were  called  solely  at  the 
will  of  the  monarch  ;  and  when, 
though  the  members  were  chosen 
by  the  people,  it  belonged  to  the 
king  tp  appoint  only  such  as  would 
answer  his  special  purposes.  At 


no  very  remote  period  the  clergj 
composed  a  formidable  power  in 
this  country  :  their  influence 
was  connected  with  the  crown : 
they  claimed  a  kind  of  monopoly 
of  learning,  and  had  an  interest 
(which  they  had  authority  to  pre¬ 
serve)  in  keeping  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  ignorance.  They  also 
had  the  exclusive  right  of  taxing 
themselves.  There  was  a  decided 
line  of  distinction  drawn  between 
the  votes  of  supply  granted  in  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  subsidies  voted 
by  the  clergy  in  convocation.  This 
privilege  was  first  confined  to  the 
superior,  but  afterwards  it  extended 
to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  who  were  summoned  to  par¬ 
liament.  When  the  grants  made 
by  the  lords  and  commons  received 
the  royal  assent,  they  passed  into 
a  law ;  whereas  the  grants  of  the 
clergy  were  distinctly  obliged  to 
receive  the  assent  both  of  commons 
and  lords  before  they  could  receive 
that  of  the  king.  The  custom  was 
for  the  bishop  to  give  orders  to  the 
clergy  to  send  their  representa¬ 
tives  ;  but,  though  thus  called,  the 
privileges  of  the  proctors  of  the 
clergy  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
commons.  The  former  sent  proxies 
in  their  places  when  they  them¬ 
selves  could  not  attend ;  thus  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  fact,  that  they  repre¬ 
sented  a  distinct  body,  and  not  the 
commons  of  the  land.  In  confir¬ 
mation  of  this,  they  were  styled 
representatives  of  the  spiritual 
commons.  At  last  the  clergy,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  only  object  of  the 
king  was  to  obtain  their  subsidies, 
found  this  privilege  a  burden ;  and 
in  the  reign  o'f  Henry  II.  they  made 
every  endeavour  toged  rid  of  it. 

When  the  power  of  summoning 
the  convocation  was  vested  in 
Henry  the  Vlllth,  their  parliamen¬ 
tary 
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tary  interest  received  a  complete 
blow ;  and  from  the  hour  that  they 
renounced  the  pope’s  jurisdiction, 
and  recognised  the  king’s  supre¬ 
macy,  might  be  dated  their  extinc¬ 
tion  as  a  legislative  body  of  the 
realm.  From  that  period  their 
rights  remained  dormant,  though 
continuing  to  exist.  •  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First  an  act  passed 
prohibiting  them  to  exercise  any 
temporal  power  whatever  ;  and  in 
the  year  1 6-66  their  rightto  sit  in  par¬ 
liament  was  given  up,  and  in  lieu 
of  it  they  were  allowed  to  vote  for 
the  members. 

In  no  one  instance  had  they  ever 
claimed  a  right  of  sitting  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  commons.  They 
were  in  that  house  only  as  proctors 
of  their  own  community.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  they  presented  a 
petition  on  this  subject,  describing 
themselves  as  the  fittest  persons  to 
maintain  the  queen’s  prerogative. 
It  was  rejected.  A  similar  petition 
was  renewed  by  the  clergy  in  the 
reign  of  JamesII.,  and  again  thrown 
out.  Thus  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  twice  solicited  as  a  favour 
what  he  supposed  he  should  hear 
this  night  had  existed  as  a  right. 
It  was  a  privilege  which  had 
never  been  exercised  or  claimed 
as  such ;  and  the  annals  of  the 
English  history  proved  it.  But 
the  clergy  had  now  a  right,  be¬ 
cause  the  convocation  was  ho 
more.”  This  was  not  a  fact :  the 
convocation  still  met,  though  their 
powers  were  dormant;  and  in 
forming  a  decision  on  the  subject, 
the  house  was  to  regard  the  duty  it 
owed  to  posterity,  as  well  as  to  their 
constituents.  The  clergy  now  knew 
what  belonged  to  them,  and  that 
the  people  were  more  indebted  to 
them  for  tire  purity''  of  their  morals 
and  their  good  examples  than  to  all 
the  intrigues  of  a  former  turbulent 


priesthood.  The  country  at  large 
was  as  completely  represented  as 
circumstances  would  admit ;  but,  if 
the  eligibility  of  the  clergy  was 
allowed,  the  house  would  have  half 
its  number  filled  with  clergymen. 
It  would  give  the  right  of  a  double 
taxation— of  themselves  in  convo¬ 
cation,  and  also  of  taxing  members 
in  parliament.  This,  if  conceded 
to  them,  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state ; 
for,  if  once  they  had  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  house  of  commons,  they 
would  be  tempted  to  desert  their 
pulpits  in  order  to  wander  in  the 
crooked  paths  of  politics,  and  to 
degrade  their  clerical  characters 
into  that  of  agents  of  prejudice  and 
faction.  But  it  had  been  said  that 
this  argument  equally  militated 
against  their  filling  up  any  tempo¬ 
ral  office,  sucln*is  justice  of  peace.' 
No:  the  cases  were  widely  diffe¬ 
rent.  To  whom  could  the  petty 
disputes  in  a  parish  be  better  re¬ 
ferred  than  to  those  who  had  every 
inducement  to  maintain  its  peace  ? 
Or,  by  whom  could  justice  be  more 
impartially  administered  than  by 
men  who,  from  habits  and  inclina¬ 
tion,  were  peculiarly  qualified  for 
its  administration  r  It  had  been 
affirmed,  that  the  rev.  gentleman  in 
question  was  no  longer,  however, 
in  holy  orders.  Here  the  earl  de¬ 
fied  any  law,  civil  or  ecclesiastic, 
any  authority,  ancient  or  modern, 
to  prove  that  the  clergy  possessed 
the  right  of  divesting  themselves 
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voluntarily  of  their  office.  Indeed 
it  had  been  declared  by  the' 66th 
canon  to  be  impossible;  and  this, 
with  the  other  canons,  still  bound 
the  priesthood.  An  abdication,  if 
it  was  possible,  involved  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication  ;  and  an 
excommunicated  layman  was  not 
capable  of  possessing  a  seat  in  par¬ 
liament.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt 

whether 
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whether  the  spiritual  court  could  di¬ 
vest  a  man  ot  orders  by  any  sen¬ 
tence  of  its  own,  much  less  could 
a  man  effect  it  by  his  own  volun¬ 
tary  act.  The  divestiture  was  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  as  well  as  to  the 
solemn  engagements  entered  into  at 
the  time  of  ordination  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  certain  privileges,  and  was 
open  to  thenvyct ;  for,  if  any  patron 
presented  him  now  with  a  bene¬ 
fice,  though  he  flung  off  his  gown, 
he  would  be  under  no  necessity  of 
new  ordination  in  order  to  accept 
it.  He  would  then  say,  that  no 
person  was  entitled  to  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  two  distinct  situations : 
the  present  then  must  be  consider¬ 
ed,  and  should  be  treated  as  one 
connected  with  religion.  Let  the 
rev.  gentleman  recollect  the  oath 
which  he  swore  at  his  ordination, 
to  give  up  his  life  to  God  and  the 
service  of  the  ministry ;  let  him  call 
to  mind  the  words  of  the  bishop 
when  he  imposed  hands  upon  him  ; 
and  let  him  pause  before  he  again 
ventured  to  say  that  he  hoped  by 
a  quarantine  of  many  years  to  have 
got  rid  of  the  infection  of  the 
priesthood.  His  lordship  proceed-  . 
ed  to  contend  that  the  rev.  gentle¬ 
man  could  not  take  his  seat  in  that 
house  as  a  clergyman,  and  that  as  a 
layman  he  could  not  be ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  moving,  that  a  new- 
writ  be  issued  out  for  the  borough 
ofOld  Sarum,  in  the  room  of  the  rev. 
John  Horne  Tooke,  who,  being  at 
the  time  of  his  election  in  holy 
orders,  was  incapacitated  for  his 
situation. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
wished  that  earl  Temple  had  soli¬ 
cited  the  attention  of  the  house  on 
the  abstract  question  of  the  eligi¬ 
bility  of  the  clergy;  and  then,  if  the 
house  bad  decided  negatively,  the 
course  to  be  pursued  was  plain. 


The  subject  was  important,  and 
had  been  discussed  with  labour  and 
ability.  With  respect  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  having  been  in  priest’# 
orders  at  the  time  of  his  election, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  a  seat 
in  parliament,  he  felt  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  allowing,  not  from  the 
principle  of  the  proposition  (which 
was  the  eligibility  of  the  clergy), but 
the  particular  form  of  it.  In  ancient 
times  the  legislative  body  of  this 
country  sat  together,  and  were 
composed  of  magnates,  proceres, 
clerici,  and  optimates :  the  cler¬ 
gy  formed  an  integral  part  of 
the  parliament ;  but  afterwards  the 
magnates  separated  from  the  op¬ 
timates,  and  then  the  clergy  from 
both,  constituting  a  house  of  con¬ 
vocation.  There  was  no  occasion 
to  state  that  the  clergy  never  sat  in 
parliament  as  individual  members 
of  the  realm,  but  as  representatives 
of  their  order, because  it  was  minute¬ 
ly  detailed  in  the  reportof  the  com¬ 
mittee  then  before  the  house. 

An  important  change  took  place 
with  regard  to  them  in  the  yeax 
1664;  for  they  ceased  then  to  tax 
themselves,  and  the  house  taxed 
them  as  well  as  the  laity .  It  should 
be  recollected  that  even  in  former 
periods  they  were  only  exempted 
from  taxes  in  spiritual  matters,  not 
in  secular  concerns ;  and  during 
this  privilege  their  rules  and  orders 
were  not  valid  till  they  had  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament.  The 
point  came  to  this :  whether,  when 
the  ground  of  exclusion  of  the 
clergy  had  been  taken  away,  the 
exclusion  itself  ceased  with  it  ?  It 
was  a  favourite  modern  doctrine, 
that,  when  the  reason  for  enacting 
a  law  was  at  an  end,  the  law  was 
annulled  .  But  to -this  maxim  he  did 
not  subscribe ;  and  he  was  clearly  of 
opinion,  that,  if  the  clergy  were  eli¬ 
gible  to  seats  in  that  house,  it  might 
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sully  their  purity,  and  impair  the 
independence  of  the  parliament. 
This  lie  did  not  utter  with  any  im¬ 
plied  irreverence  for  the  clergy, 
but  with  views  purely  political :  a 
great  part  of  their  benefices  arose 
from  the  immediate  gift  of  the 
crown,  and  a  great  part  from  the 
nobility,  and  therefore  were  fit 
objects  of  the  jealousy  of  that  house. 
One  third  of  their  livings  were 
disposable  at  the  will  of  the  crown, 
and  this  itself  was  an  objection  of 
great  weight ;  and  it  had  ever  been 
the  policy  of  the  commons  to  op¬ 
pose  a  principle  of  the  kind,  as  it 
tended  to  introduce  the  influence 
of  the  crown  by  the  diminution 
of  its  independence.  It  had  not 
appeared  from  any  votes,  or  any 
debates,  since  the  year  1 66 4,  that 
a  person  in  holy  orders  had  ever 
been  declared  capable  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  that  house  :  the  books  con¬ 
tained  no  such  precedent :  no  one 
over  appeared  in  that  dress,  or 
with  those  appendages  :  there  was 
f  no  instance  in  which  the  electors 
had  given  their  franchises  to  a  cler¬ 
gyman  proved  to  be  such ;  they 
had  been  returned,  and  satin  other 
characters.  But  the  difficulty  was 
here  : — the  house  had  divested  itself 
of  all  discussion  in  trying  the  merits 
of  a  contested  election  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament;  the  atgumtntum 
ab  income nienti  had  been  pushed 
too  far,  and  it  might  be  extended 
so  as  to  do  away  the  good  sense 
by  which  we  were  governed  ;  but 
there  were  points  on  which  the  in¬ 
convenience  was  an  answer  to  a 
proposition,  although  it  was  liable 
to  no  other  objection.  Suppose 
the  house  were  to  agree  to  the 
present  motion,  what  would  be 
the  effect  ?  Was  th£re  any  thing 
binding  on  those  who  had  elected 
the  honourable  gentleman  not  to 
return  him  again  ?  Could  they  be 


precluded  by  any  vote  from  return-* 
ing  him  ?  And  then  a  petition  must 
again  be  presented,  -which  must 
be  referred  to  a  committee.  This 
committee,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
would  not  differ  from  the  resolution 
of  the  house.  Yet,  without  any 
contumacy,  it  might  differ  from  the 
form  of  the  present  question,  and 
this  would  create  much  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  the  proceedings  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  To  obviate  this,  a  bill  might 
be  brought  forward  on  the  ineligi¬ 
bility  of  the  clergy,  and  he  verily 
believed  there  was  no  measure  pn 
which  there  would  be  more  agree¬ 
ment  in  opinion.  Thinking  this 
case  of  magnitude,  if  the  present 
proposition  was  not  negatived,  as 
he  did  not  doubt  it  would  be,  he 
should  beg  leave  to  introduce  such 
a  bill.  He  now"  moved  the  order  o t 
the  day. 

Mr.  Tooke  rose.  The  greatest, 
struggles  of  his  life,  he  .said,  had 
been  directed  to  objects  wdiich  were 
as  dpen  to  other  men  as  air  and  wa¬ 
ter.  The  first  was  when  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  he  applied  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  a  thing  never  re¬ 
fused  or  disputed  in  any  case  but 
his  own,  and  then  disputed  by  lord 
Montford.  The  second  was  at 
the  Jaw,  to  which  profession  he  di¬ 
rected  his  attention,  and  entered 
into  the  Inner  Temple  in  1756,  to 
which  he  now  belonged.  He  kept 
his  commons  regularly  ;  but  when 
he  expected  to  be  called  to  the 
bar  with  others,  he  was  passed 
over.  The  benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple  did  not  tell  him  that  pre¬ 
cedents  were  against  him,  or  that 
their  rejection  was  sanctioned  by 
lave.  No;  their  plea -was,  that  he 
had  been  in  holy  orders,  and  he 
was  the  only  individual  rejected 
upon  this  ground.  His  treatment 
in  the  present  instance  was  still 
more  injurious :  he  had  been  treated 
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by  the  noble  lord  that  evening  as 
if  he  had  been  standing  his  trial  for 
a  felony.  On  a  former  night  he  had 
been  called  to  stand  up  and  show 
himself :  lie  never  had  been  guilty 
at  any  part  of  his  life  of  any  thing 
which  could  make  him  fear  to  show 
•himself  either  to  that  gentleman 
or  to  the  world.  Another  time  he 
was  ordered  to  attend  that  day  in 
his  place.  Why  was  this  motion  ? 
What  was  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  to  answer  ?  Had  he  offended 
against  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
house?  No  such  charge  had  ever 
been  adduced,  and  the  usage  was 
unexampled.  Fie  perfectly  agreed 
that  the  place  of  a  member  was  a 
burden  attended  with  great  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense.  He  was  not  anxi¬ 
ous  to  retain  it.  He  needed  it  not 
to  screen  him  from  debts.  He  owed 
none,  nor  would  he  ever  owe  any. 
He  was  too  independent  in  his  mind 
and  principles  to  subject  himself 
to  the  humiliations  arising  from 
such  a  state.  It  had  been  fairly 
stated  by  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  that  allowing  the  clergy  to 
sit  in  the  house  would  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  influence  of  the  crown: 
but  wrould  the  denial  of  this  right 
prevent  this  influence?  Was  not 
the  case  of  sir  Richard  WrOttesley 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
one  present?  and  was  it  not  known 
that,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
house>  he  actually  held  livings  of 
very  considerable  value  in  the 
church  ?  There  had  often  been  dis¬ 
puted  cases,  and  there  had  also 
been  resolutions  passed,  declaring 
the  ineligibility,  of  certain  persons 
or  classes  of  persons  to  sit  in  par¬ 
liament,  who  had  afterwards  been 
admitted  to  sit,  without  any  formal 
reversal  of  those  resolutions.  Such 
had  been  the  case  with  the  attor¬ 
ney-general  for  the  time’  being. 
On  other  occasions,  when  the  im¬ 
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propriety  of  admitting  persons 
holding  certain  places  was  more 
obvious,  acts  of  parliament  had 
been  passed  to  declare  their  ineli¬ 
gibility,  as  of  commissioners  of  ex¬ 
cise  and  customs,  commissioners  of 
the  victualling-office,  pensioners, 
contractors,  &c.  Now  if  persons 
having  been  or  being  in  holy  orders 
were  equally  improper,  why  had 
not  a  bill  against  them  ever  been 
passed  ?  He  certainly  would  not 
oppose  such  a  law,  though,  if  it 
were  introduced  only  to  exclude 
him,  he  should  contend  that,  as  an 
ex  post  facto  law,  it  was  unjust  in, 
the  highest  degree.  So  far  as 
it  otherwise  affected  himself,  he 
should  feel  quite  indifferent  y  for  a 
seat  in  that  house  he  did  not 
consider  as  any  great  object  of  am¬ 
bition  ; ,  but  it  was  somewhat  cruel 
in  the  noble  lord,  just  when  he  was 
endeavouring  to  deprive  him  of  it, 
to  point  out  in  his  pious  and  learned 
discourse  all  the  great  advantages 
he  was  to  lose  by  this  exclusion. 
A  bill  declaring  the  ineligibility 
of  the  clergy  to  hold  benefices  and. 
seats  of  parliament  might  be  a  very- 
proper  thing,  if  only  carried  so  far, 
and  it  should  have  his  approbation  ; 
but,  till  it  had  passed,  he  would 
assert  that  he  had  as  good  a  right 
to  his  seat  as  any  member  there. 

Suppose  a  gentleman  conferred 
upon  a  second  son  a  living  in  the 
church  of  eight  hundred  a-year,  no 
matter  whether  more  or  less.  Sup¬ 
pose/by  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother,  this  second  son  succeeded 
to  a  fortune  of  eight  or  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  a-year:  if  this  gentleman  was 
afterwards  returned  a  member  of 
parliament,  would  he  come  forward 
and  move  his  ineligibility  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  been  in  or¬ 
ders  ?  Would,  the  noble  lord  (who 
held  the  late  unreasonable  doctrine 
we  had  heard)  have  the  boldness 

to 
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to  move  the  house  to  declare  that 
such  a  freeholder  as  this,  possessing 
an  annual  income  of  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  was  an  unfit  person 
to  represent  the  commons  of  the 
xealm  ?  As  to  his  own  case,  nothing 
had  been  proved,  but  that,  forty 
years  ago  he  had  an  excellent  cha¬ 
racter.  It  was  n cl  part  of  his  wish 
to  overturn  any  established  super¬ 
stitions  ;  and,  without  entertaining 
any  such  design,  he  might  have 
strong  and  cogent  reasons  for  re¬ 
signing  his  clerical  character.  Had 
he  professed  popery,  the  arguments 
urged  against  him  would  have  had 
much  greater  weight,  for,  according 
to  that  religion,  ordination  was 
a  sacrament.  According  to  the 
church  of  England  it  was  only  a 
simple  rite.  In  the  Roman  church 
priests  could  not  marry.  In  ours, 
we  recognized  no  such  supersti¬ 
tious  prejudice.  The  church  ofEng- 
gland,  then,  in  practice  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  propriety  of  reform 
upon  established  principles,  and  he 
himself  might  see  something  in  the 
doctrines  of  our  church  which  in 
his  opinion  required  it,  and  which 
might  induce  him  without  crimi¬ 
nality  to  lay  aside  his  otlice. 

In  consequence  of  a  decision  of 
the  house,  on  a  petition  which  he 
had  presented  to  it,  he  had  been  put 
to  an  expense  which  was  very  bur¬ 
densome  to  him  ;  and  that  petition 
was  rejected,  not  because  he  was  an 
ineligible  person,  ,  but  because  it 
was  declared  frivolous  and  vexa¬ 
tious  ;  so  that  he  had  been  encou¬ 
raged  to  stand  a  candidate  for  a 
seat,  election  after  election,  which 
he  certainly  should  not  have  done, 
had  not  the  house  by  its  decision 
left  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  eligh 
bility.  He  should  ha^e  been  much 
better  off  had  he  been  a  papist, 
a  jew,  a  heathen,  a.  Mahometan, 
anabaptist,  or  pr?sbyterian ;  there 


would  then  have  been  no  objection 
to  his  eligibility.  Had  popery  been 
the  religion  of  the  country,  and 
he  had  been  a  clergyman  in  that 
church,  he  might  have  been  ab¬ 
solved  from  his  vows  by  the  pope  ; 
but  in  this  he  had  no  resource.  The 
house  had  that  night  heard,  that, 
according  to  the  canon,  one  who 
voluntarily  laid  aside  his  clerical 
character  was  subject  to  excom¬ 
munication,  but  that  this  did  not 
deprive  him  of  it;  in  order  to  be 
so  divested,  he  must  be  guilty  of 
a  crime.  By  committing  adultery, 
a  person  in  holy  orders  might  be¬ 
come  eligible  to  a  seat  in  parlia¬ 
ment;  but  excommunication  in 
consequence  of  a  voluntary  resig¬ 
nation  ofoffi.ee  only  delivered  him 
over  to  the  devil,  and  left  him  a 
clergyman  still  ! 

In  opposition  to  this  canon,  on 
which  so  much  stress  had  been 
laid,  he  begged  leave  to  read  ano¬ 
ther,  in  as  much  force  at  the  present 
day,  (Mr.Tooke  read  it,)  bywdiich 
all  clergymen  who  should  attempt 
to  exorcise  or  cast  out  devils,  or 
raise  evil  spirits,  were  subject  .to 
the  punishment  of  deposition.  Now 
if  he  had  ever  given  such  offence— 
for  instance,  if  he  had  attempted  to 
cast  a  devil  out  of  any  member 
of  that  house — he  w^ould  have  been 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  it ;  which  now 
he  was  not,  because  he  had  volun¬ 
tarily  and  innocently  laid  aside  his 
office  as  a  clergyman.  It  was  the 
duty  of  members  of  parliament'  to 
watch  over  the  public  safety,  and 
to  prevent  and  remove  the  dangers 
which  threatened  it.  But  with  this, 
it  is  said,  the  clergy  had  no  right 
to  interfere.  What!  should  a  cler¬ 
gyman  on  board  a  ship  not  put 
his  hand  to  the  pump,  to  save 
the  vessel  from  sinking  ?  or  handle 
a  bucket  to  extinguish  a  fire  ?  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
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clergyman  might  be  as  useful  as 
nother  man  in  civil  or  military 
ffafrs.  The  case  of  the  famous  Dr* 
talker  yyas  well  known,  who 
ravely  defended  Londonderry  du- 
ing  its  siege  by  James  II.  King 
William  was  anxious  to  reward  him 
,'ith  a  bishopric ;  the  bishops  inter¬ 
red,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
lat,  notwithstanding  he  had  per- 
>rmed  great  services,  his  hands  had 
een  imbrued  in  blood,  and  he  could 
ot  therefore  be  made  a  bishop, 
ling  William  then  remunerated 
im  another  way,  and  gave  him  a 
5giment;  and  the  doctor,  then 
reated  colonel  Walker,  was  aft- 
rwards  killed,  fighting  gallantly 
y  his  side.  Mr.  Tooke  mention- 
d  a  number  of  cases  proved  lo 
e  inconsistent  with  the  present 
laxims  concerning  ineligibility. — 
Lobinson,  bishop  of  Dublin,  was 
>rd  privy  seal ;  lord  Cholmondeley 
eld  two  livings  in  the  church  ; 
le  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  at  one 
me  secretary  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  doctor 
PBeirne,  bishop  of  Meath,  to  the 
uke  of  Portland  ;  the  bishop  of 
terry  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
)rds,  as  earl  of  Bristol ;  Mr.  Bor¬ 
en  was  a  member  of  that  house, 
nd  yet  held  the  living  of  Ma¬ 
ras,  and  finished  by  being  a  ,com- 
lissioner  of  the  victualling  office, 
dr.  Pitt,  the  late  minister,  himself 
ecommendcd  to  his  majesty  to 
ignify  a  person  in  holy  Orders, 
vbo  held  two  livings,  with  the 
itle  of  lord  Holmes.  Mr.  Tooke 
nded  with  cautioning  the  house  to 
ake  care  at  least  that  they  acted 
"gaily,  and  to  make  the  law  before 
hey  enforced  it. 

Mr.  Simeon  contended  that  the 
'lergy  never  did,  at  any  period  of 
>ur  history,  mingle  with  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  best  way 
0  get  rid  of  the  attack  which  lord 
lemple  had  made  on  a  member  of 
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that  house,  was  to  proceed  to  the 
order  of  the  day,  as  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  proposed : 
he  wished  to  observe,  that  he  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  amendment  alluded 
to,  and  could  easily  prove  from, 
the  honourable  gentleman's  own 
ground,  that  he  acted  inconsistent¬ 
ly.  If  Mr.  Tooke  was  not  eligible 
to  sit  in  that  house,  why  was  he 
not  eligible  to  sit  in  the  convoca¬ 
tion  ?  First,  because  no  such  thing 
as  a  convocation  now  existed,  and 
if  it  had,  he  could  not  have  sat 
there;  yet  this  was  the  only  pre¬ 
tended  ground  from  the  report  of 
the  committee,  that  a  clergyman 
could  not  sit  in  parliament.  It  had 
been  said,  that  the  clergy  petitioned 
Elizabeth  for  permission,  which 
proved  it  was  not  a  matter  of  right? 
but  it  should  be  observed,  that  they 
did  not  petition  for  their  sedts  in 
right  of  election,  for  this  had  never 
been  disputed  ;  but  that  they  might 
become  members  of  the  house,  as 
a  thing  of  course,  without  any  elec¬ 
tion  at  all.  What  law  was  there; 
now  to  prevent  it  ?  And  it  was 
wrorthy  notice,  that  in  all  the  pre¬ 
cedents  by  which  persons  bad  been 
excluded  on  the  pretence  of  the 
convocation,  not  a  word  had  been 
said  of  holy  orders,  except  in  th6 
case  of  Craddock.  A  positive  act 
of  parliament  had  indeed  been 
passed,  prohibiting  bishops  as  well 
as  clergymen  from  a  seat  in  the 
house,  and  it  was  upon  this  act 
that  Craddock  was  declared  ineli¬ 
gible  :  but  this  act  was  afterwards 
repealed ;  the  present  attempt  there¬ 
fore  to  exclude  a  member  was  the 
most  unjust  he  had  ever  heard  of, 
since  the  only  point  on  which  it 
could  be  maintained  was  the  single 
instance  Of  a  man  excluded  by  a 
statute. now  repealed  !  Without  go- 
ing  into  the  canon  law  upon  the 
subject  he  would  speak  on  the  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  the  case  :  that 
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law  must  be  unjust  which  did  not 
allow  a  man  to  exercise  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  clergyman,  and  at  the. 
same  time  declared  he  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  rights  of  a  layman. 
As  to  tbe  propriety  of  excluding 
clergymen  from  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  whilst  they  were  permitted 
to  sit  in  the  house  of  lords,-  he 
wished  to  know  what  difference 
there  was  between  them,  except¬ 
ing  that  to  the  latter  belonged  the 
right  of  hearing  and  deciding  on. 
appeals,  and  with  the  former  ori¬ 
ginated  all  bills  for  raising  money. 
This  was  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  branches  of  the  legist 
lature  ;  and  if  the  tendency  was 
mischievous  in  one  instance,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  it  was 
not  in  the  other.  That  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  clergymen  was  requisite 
in  their  respective  parishes,  ' was 
an  argument  as  applicable  to  those 
in  the  upper  house,  as  to  any  who 
might  sit  in  the  commons.  There 
Were  some  peers  of  parliament  who 
were  clergymen,  and  some  cler¬ 
gymen  who  had  been  created  peers, 
and  he  never  heard  any  censure 
east  upon  the  ministers  for  such 
creations.  With  regard  to  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  bill,  its  operation  would  be 
very  narrow,  unless  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  take  effect  as  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a 
glaring  injustice  :  upon  the  whole, 
he  did  not  see  a  particle  of  reason 
or  law  to  support  the  present  pro¬ 
ceeding  :  although  he  should  vote 
against  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord, -he  would,  at  the  same  time 
move  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
hoped  this -question  would  never  be 
revived  again. 

Sir  William  Scott  said  it  was 
necessary  to  look  at  the  carton 
law,  before  it  could  be  decided. 
There  was  no  position  clearer  than 
that,  by  this,  any  man  who  had  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  ministry  was 


incapable  -of  voluntary  divestiture". 
The  next  point  was,  whether  the 
clergy  had  a  right  to  a  seat  in  par¬ 
liament ;  but  as  no  clergyman  could 
acquire  any  right  which  he  did  not 
possess  by  the  ancient  canons,  and 
these  did  not  allow  it,  the  matter 
was  settled.  A  clerk  could  not 
sit  as  a  representative  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  because  he  was  a  member  of 
another  branch  ;  but  there  was  no¬ 
thing  to  prevent  him  from  being  a 
member  in  the  upper  house,  if  the 
king  chose' to  ennoble  him. 

Mr.  Grey  here  observed  that,  if 
priests’  orders  disqualified  the  or¬ 
dained  for  this  situation,  the  objec¬ 
tion  equally  applied  to  both  houses; 
and  it  could  not  be  invalidated  by  the 
king’s  prerogative.  From  the  house 
of  lords  the  bishops  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  if  it  defiled  the  purity  of 
the  priesthood  to  interfere  in  tem¬ 
poral  legislation.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  an  unlikely  mode  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  purity  of  that  character, 
to  force  a  man  to  continue  the 
profession  after  his  opinions  had 
changed,  and  compel  him  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  the  priesthood 
with  hypocrisy,  giving  that  insin¬ 
cere  person  an  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
pagating  doctrines  he  believed  %lse, 
because  he  could  not  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  resign  his  office. 

Heyoted  for  the  ordc*?  of  the  day.  « 

Mr.  Erskine,-in  a  speech  of  some 
length,  pleaded  the  eligibility  of 
clergymen;  the  act  of  1641  ex¬ 
cluded  ecclesiastics  from  a  seat, 
and  the  preamble  to  it  stated  the 
inconvenieney  arising  from  their 
admission,  which,  furnished  indis¬ 
putable  proof  that  they  had  sat  in 
the  house.  It  never  had  been  con¬ 
tended  that  the  .  king  coukL  not 
make  a  clergyman  a  peer  ;  and  this 
certainly  was  giving  the  monarch 
more  power  than  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  if  they  could  not  also  admitf 
a  clergyman  into  their  assembly. 
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The  attorney-general  said  too 
kftuch  stress  had  been  laid  on  the' 
actol  1&41;  which  was  madeagainst 
the  bishops-,  though  all  clergy  were 
included  byname;  instead  of  asser¬ 
tions,  he  wished  any  one-  to  lay 
their  huger  on  that  page  of  the 
Constitution  which  warranted,  or 
to  point  out  one  solitary  instance 
In  the  great  law  authorities  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  journals  of  parlia¬ 
ment*  or  in.  the  history  of  the 
country,  or  any  ecclesiastic  sitting 
in  that  house. 

' .  solicitor-general  expressed 
himself  to  be  unsurprised  at  the 
paucity  of  the  precedents  adduced 
to  prove  the  ineligibility  of  the 
Character  in  question ;  the  case 
having  so  seldom  been  brought 
to  trial,  because  there  appeared  to 
be  the  fullest  ..conviction  upon  it. 
It  .  was  obvious  that  a  womdn 
\vas  ineligible;  yet,  if  the  question 
should  be  disputed,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to .  produce  a  recorded 
document  of  parliament  to  forbid 
it :  their  sex  would  not  be  a  good 
ground  against  it;  for,  by  law, 
women  were  eligible  to  act  in 
many  situations  which  in  practice 
they  never -  assumed.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  a  woman  could  not  as 
well  discharge  the  office  of  a  ma- 
gistrate*  or-serve  as  a  parish  officer. 
Having  no  doubt  of  the  ineligibH 
lity  of  a  priest  sitting  in  the  house* 
it  might  be  asked  why  he  should 
vote  for  the  motion  of  his  honour¬ 
able  friend*  and  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  noble  lord  which  assert¬ 
ed  his  principle?  He  answered, 
because  there  was  a  precedent  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Rushworth  ;  and* 
if  that  case  was  contrasted  with 
the  proposed  decision;  future  com¬ 
mittees*  on  similar  subjects,  would 
be  liable  to  embarrassment;  he 
would  therefore  postpone  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  order  that  the  bill 
p%ht  be  introduced;  and,  by  sa- 
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tisfactorily  fixing  th'e  point  in  dis¬ 
pute,  mark  out  a  clear  and  distinct 
line  on  all  such  occasions  ;  and 
also  evince;  that  this  proceeding 
was  not  dictated  by  anv  party 
spleen  (as  had  been  insinuated), 
but  the  result  of  a  strong  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  propriety  of  confining 
the  clergy  to  their  proper  line  of 
duty. 

'  Lord  Temple  said  he  stood  in 
the  singular  predicament  of  being 
opposed  by  those  who  supported  the 
principle  of  his  motion*  and  those 
who  did  hot.  If  the  measure  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
Was  adopted;  it  would  admit  the 
eligibility  of  the  reV.  Mr.  J,  Horne 
Tooke. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
found  he  had  been  guilty  of  an 
irregularity  in  moving  the  order  of 
the  day;  that  order  being  the  mo¬ 
tion  or  the  noble  lord  on  which 
*  they  had  been  debating  ;  he  begged 
leave  therefore  ,  to  substitute  in  its 
stead  the  motion  for  a  previous 
question.  For  the  motion  94— «> 
Against  it  53.  Majority  41. 

In  consequence  of  the  notice  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a 
bill  was  introduced*  declaring  the 
clergy  ineligible  to  the  house  of 
commons ;  but  no  debate*  of  any 
importance  took  place  till  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  in  the  house  of  lords, 
on  15th  June*  when  lord  Thurlow 
rose  ;  and*  in  a  speech  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  cited  various  le¬ 
gal  authorities  decidedly  against 
the  bill ;  he  acknowledged  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  some  steps  no¬ 
on  it*  but  that  this  should  not  be 
done  by  a  bill.  Pie  expressed  as¬ 
tonishment  that  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  who  indisputably  were,  and 
ought,  to  be,  sole  judges  on  the 
question,  should  on  this  occasion 
voluntarily  forego  the  exercise  of 
functions-  peculiarly  their  own,  and. 
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call  upon  another  branch  of  the  le¬ 
gislature  to  decide  upon  their  rights 
and  privileges,  when  It  was  a  prin¬ 
ciple  established,  that  either  house 
respectively  should  have  the  entire 
decision  of  the  competency  of  its 
members.  It  was  strange  for  the 
commons  to  have  associated  with 
any  person  who  had  presumed  to 
intrude  himself  amongst  them, 
though  he  was  then  said  not  to  be 
duly  qualified,  and  on  such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  forbear  having  re¬ 
course  to  their  own  tribunal  (the 
committee  of  election).  Here  his 
lordship  observed,  that,  if  it  were 
the  law  that  the  character  of  a  cler¬ 
gyman  was  indelible,  it  was  a  little 
hard,  because  a  person  had  been  in 
orders  thirty  years  ago,  and  from 
conscientious  motives  had  given  up 
his  j;own  and  resigned  his  bene- 
dees,  that  he  should  be  told  he 
could  belong  to  no  profession.  Se¬ 
veral  persons  who  had  been  or¬ 
dained  in  the  protestant  church  in 
their  early  days,  and  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  lucrative  benefices,  had 
quitted  their  profession,  though 
men  of  piety  and  morals  ;  nor 
were  they  censured  for  it.  In  what 
part  of  the  history,  or  on  what 
principle  of  the  constitution,  was  it 
to  be  found  that  holy  orders  pre¬ 
vented  an  individual  from  exer¬ 
cising  the  elective  franchise  ?  He 
adverted  to  the  disabilities  which 
the  clerical  character  involved, 
as  meriting  the  indulgent  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  legislature.  The  re¬ 
port  on  the  table  afforded  very  im¬ 
perfect  information.  If  the  bill 
went  to  disfranchise  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  of  the  clergy-,  it  might  strike 
at  the  learned  bench  opposite; 
though  he  knew  the  tenure  by 
which  they  held  their  seats  was 
derived  from  the  constitutional  or 
legal  contemplation  of  their  sees  as 
baronies,,  to  which  an  objection 
was  never  yet  made,  nor  to  their 


formerly  sitting  in  the  upper  hotsist? 
of  convocation,  in  which  asseirn 
blies  the  subordinate  orders  of  the 
clergy  sat  in  virtue  of  equally 
legal  rigid  with  that  of  the  bishops. 
Upon  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  he 
confessed  himself  at  a  loss  to  com¬ 
prehend  what  it  meant,  as  well  as 
its  object,  which  was  partly  decla¬ 
ratory,  and  partly  enacting;  it  de¬ 
clared  one  way,  and  enacted  an¬ 
other:  he  could  not  discern  one 
spark  of  common  sense  in  the  mea¬ 
sure,  and  their  lordships  ought  to 
pause  before  they  disfranchised  a 
particular  body  of  men.  He  would 
even  (had  he  an  opportunity)  ad¬ 
dress  the  other  house  with  a  re¬ 
ference  to  that  spirit  of  liberty 
which  had  sometimes  induced  it  to 
extend  the  elective  franchise.  It 
was  alleged  to  be  expedient ;  but 
he  knew  not  what  consituted  the 
expediency :  the  enacting  clauses 
were  oppressive  to  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  clergy,  whose  in¬ 
terests,  as  identified  with  religion, 
should  be  particularly  considered, 
at  a  period  in  which  we  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  for  religion,  and 
abundance  of  other  good  things, 
tie  added  a  variety  of  judicious 
observations;  and  concluded  with 
expressing  the  great  value  of  the 
franchise  of  choosing,  and  of  being 
chosen,  a  representative  in  par¬ 
liament,  and  voting  against  this  bill, 
as  a  bill  of  disfranchisement. 

The  lord  chancellor,  after  expres¬ 
sing  great  deference  for  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  his  learned  friend,  said, 
that  he  differed  from  him  essen¬ 
tially  in  the  present  case  ;  it-  was  a 
known  proposition  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  land,  that  a  clergy¬ 
man  wras  ineligible.  The  canons, 
which  had  by  statute  been  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  part  of  this  law,  agreed 
universally  on  the  point  in  ques¬ 
tion  :  and,  in  confirmation  of  this 
assertion,  hi*  lordship  quoted  va* 
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rious  canonists,  theological  writers, 
ysnd  historians,  who  all  laid  it  down 
as  an  indisputable  point,  that  a 
person  having  taken  holy  orders, 
was,  because  he  had  taken  * them ,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  elected  into  the 
house  of  commons.  Respecting 
the  deprivation  of  franchise,  such 
an  idea  was  absurd,  for  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  take  away  from  an  in¬ 
dividual  that  which  he  never 
possessed  ;  and  he  strenuously  in¬ 
sisted,  that  it  would  neither  serve 
the  interests  of  religion  nor  of  the 
state  to  change  the  present  sy¬ 
stem.  With  regard  to  the  bill  being 
both  declaratory  and  enacting,  the 
same  language  was  to  be  found  in 
various  acts  of  parliament ;  it  was 
a  difficult  thing  to  draw  up  an  act 
in  language  quite  unexceptionable  : 
but  he  had  one  rule  which  he  had 
adopted  from  his  noble  friend,  and 
so  far  as  it  applied  it  was  an  un¬ 
erring  rule,  and  this  was,  to  use 
those  phrases  which  the  legislature 
bad  uniformly  used  before,  and 
this  was  the  mode  used  in  the  bill 
before  the  house.  Though  on 
several  occasions  he  mighjt  have 
liked  to  have  expressed  the  clauses 
in  words  of  his  own,  he  had  al¬ 
ways  judged  it  best  to  copy  the  old 
phrases  of  former  acts,  because 
they  contained  the  language  to 
which  parliament  was  accustomed. 
The  declaratory  part  of  the  bill 
was  as  necessary  as  any;  such  a 
line  of  proceeding  was  adopted  by 
the  framers  of  tiie  bill  of  rights, 
which,  it  ever  there  was  a  purely 
declaratory  law,  it  was  that  bill; 
and  after  asserting  the  indisputa¬ 
bly  legal  rights  of  the  subject,  it 
goes  on  to  enact  that  they  are  so. 
He  thought  the  house  pf  commons 
acted  fairly  and  candidly  in  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  bill  (such  as  it  was),  but 
be  had  often  lamented  that  they 
had  ever  delegated  their  functions 
Respecting  the  frial  of  election  pe- 
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titions  even  to  a  committee  of 
their  own  members.  He  hadno 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  their 
decisions  were  sometimes  errone¬ 
ous,  and  several  of  them  had  been 
complained  of,  though  they  had 
since  decided  election  eases  on  the 
very  same  grounds  and  principles. 
The  material  consideration  now 
was,  whether  clergymen  were,  or 
were  not,  capable  of  being  elected 
to  the  house  of  commons.  With¬ 
out  hesitation  he  pronounced  his 
negative,  adducing  authorities 
from  the  Council  of  Trent ,  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  absolute  indelibility  of  the 
clerical  character,  which  could  not 
be  abrogated  by  the  will  of  the 
individual  himself.  In  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  before  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  holy  orders  as  well  as  matri¬ 
mony  was  held  a  sacrament ;  and 
though  in  the  reformed  church 
they  were  not  considered  as  such, 
yet,  from  the  sanctity  of  the  re¬ 
spective  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  clerical  func¬ 
tion  was  indelible,  and  the  mar- 
riage  state  indissoluble.  Marriage 
(though  not  a  sacrament  any  more 
than  holy  orders)  was  something 
more  than  a  civil  contract ;  it  had 
a  religious  nature  in  it,  and  was  an 
institution  of  God  himself:  the  in¬ 
delibility  of  a  person  ordained,  and 
the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
contract,  stood  precisely  on  the 
same  grounds,  notwithstanding  the 
liberality  of  that  house  concernino* 
divorces.  It  was  with  grief  he 
must  observe,  that  it  was  a  bad 
symptom  of  the  times,  to  bring 
forward  a,  proposition  of  men  be¬ 
ing  at  liberty  to  renounce  the  cler 
rical  office.  The  contrary  doctrine 
might  press  hard  on  individuals: 
this  should  be  a  consideration  with 
them  before  they  entered  that  holy 
state.  Rut  the  great  question  was, 
whether  the  interest  ©f  the  public, 
uptm  the  whole,  was  likely  fo  be 
K  3  promoted 
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promoted  by  a  constraint  upon 
men  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  the  service  of-Gpd,  obliging  them 
to  continue  in  that  state,  or  by 
leaving  them  at  lull  liberty,  when¬ 
ever  their  erroneous  or  perhaps 
unprincipled  notions  prompted 
them,  to  resign  it.  The  same  ob¬ 
jections,  in  his  opinion,  would  as 
forcibly  apply  to  the  law  of  mar¬ 
riage  :  their  respective  inclina¬ 
tions,  virtuous  or  vicious,  might 
render  it  a  state  of  unhappiness,  if 
dissimilar:  still  it  was  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  as  much  so  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  clerical  character.  His 
lordship,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  professed  himself  fa¬ 
vourable  to  political  equality  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  order  and  the  welfare  of  society  ; 
and  he  hoped  the  house  Would, 
either  in  its  legislative  or  judicial 
capaci,ty>  be  governed  by  that  ge¬ 
neral  principle,  and  particularly 
with  relation,  to  the  bill  then  before 
them  ;  for  which  he  solemnly  de¬ 
clared  :he  would  not  be  the  advo¬ 
cate,  but  that  it  asserted  the  law 
of  England,  and  fended  not  to  dis¬ 
franchise  any  man. 

Earl  Moira  rose  next.  He  was 
much  surprised,  he  said,  to  observe 
that  the  noble  lord,  who  had  but 
the  other  day  strongly  expressed 
his  dislike  to  all  bills  founded  upon 
doubts,  so ,  soon  had  left  his  own 
rule,  and  supported  a  bill  avow¬ 
edly  so  founded.  Indeed,  while 
this  ground  of  legislation  prevailed, 
be  himself,  and  those  noblemen 
who  acted' with  him,  were  some*- 
what  indebted  to  the  forbearance 
of  ministers  for  not  doubting  the 
titles  under  which  they  held  their 
estates.  A  mere  doubt  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  law  of  the  land  was  no  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  a  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,',  vyhich  certainly  must  deprive 
a  large  and  respectable  body  in 
the  community  of  their  rights. 


Admitting  the  indelibility  of  fhei 
clerical  character,  it  ought  to  be. 
proved  in  what  manner  it  incapa¬ 
citated  (hem  from  exercising  the 
functions  of  members  of  the  house, 
of  commons  before  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded.  Surely,  the  same  argument 
held  against  the  seals  of  bishops  hy 
the  upper  house.  But  he  could 
easily  account  for '  the  reasons 
which  operated  with  sovereigns  ip 
rejecting  . the  clergy  from  the  com¬ 
mons,  8zc.  :  nor  was  he  at  a  loss  to 
find  out  the  inducement  with  the. 
clergy  to  obtain,  admission  there;, 
the  former  exerting  authority  over 
them,  by  taxation,  and  the  latter 
endeavouring  tc  avoid  it  by  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
body.  His  lordship  declared  him¬ 
self  conscientiously  attached  to  the 
established  church ;  and  that  he, 
considered  it  to  be  one  of  the  firm-- 
est  props  of  the  constitution.  On* 
this  ground  he  opposed  the  present 
bill.  Why  did  their  lordships  wish 
to  see  bishops  in  their  house  ?■ 
Were  they  not  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of,  and  reaping  the  be¬ 
nefit  from,  the  morality,  learning, 
and  influence  of  these  Iqarned  pre¬ 
lates  ?  But  if  the  argument  assigned, 
in  the  act  of  164!  was  sufficient  to 
exclude  the  clergy  from  the.  com¬ 
mons,  viz.,  th£t  it .  was,  improper, 
for  them  to  interfere  in, temporal 
matters,  it  was  equally  cogent 
when,  applied  to  bishops.;  but 
where  then  vyould  b,e  the  security 
for  the  church  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  r  The  act,,  if  adopted*  ought 
to  be  taken  up  prospectively  ;  and 
it  would  answer  every  good,  pur¬ 
pose,  if  .it  was  so;  provided,  that 
no  person  holding  a  benefice  should 
be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  com¬ 
mons,  and  that  no  person  returned 
to  that  house  should  be  capable  of 
holding  or  of  accepting  any  bene¬ 
fice.  As  the  act  was  now  brought 
forward,  it  was  a  disfranchisement 
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■of  the  worst  kind,  by.  an  ex  post 
facto  law  depriving  a  most  worthy 
body  of  some  or  their  dearest  pri¬ 
vileges.  As  the  house  of  convo¬ 
cation  had  ceased  since  the  year 
1663  to  exercise  its  functions,  and 
clergymen  were  allowed  to  vote  at 
elections,  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  they  should  be  allowed  the 
option,  if  elected,  to  sit  as  repre¬ 
sentatives,  provided  they  gave  up 
all  the  profits  'of  their  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  situations.  It  was  asked,  whe¬ 
ther  any  .instance  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  -of  a  clergy  man  dressed  in  his 
canonicals  demanding  his  seat? 
But,  allowing  this,  nothing  more 
.could  be  inferred  than  that  the 
clergy  had  erroneously,  perhaps, 
conceived  themselves  ineligible ; 
but  such  a  mistake  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  handle  for  disannulling 
their  privileges.  The  bill  was  op¬ 
pressive  and  unjust. 

The  bishop  of  Rochester  ex¬ 
pressed  as  much  astonishment  as' 
concern  at 'what  he  had  heard  from 
a  noble  and  learned  lord'(Thurlow), 
who  had  grounded  his  argument 
on  the  delibilityof  holy  orders;  nor 
did  the  doctrine  of  indelibility  origi¬ 
nate  in  popish  ignorance  and  su¬ 
perstition  ;  it  was  a  doctrine  to  be 
traced  to  the  foundation  of  our 
pure  religion,  sanctioned  by  the 
best  authorities  in  the  earliest 
times.  But,'  though  there  was  no 
doubt  upon  this  point,  he  did  not 
■draw  the  same  inferences  from  it 
which  the  lord  chancellor  had 
done.  The  bishop  enlarged  on 
the  duties  connected  with  .the  sa¬ 
cred  office  ;  and  insisted  that  there 
was  nothing  in  them  inconsistent 
with  a  due  attention  to  the  bush 
ness  of  the  World  :  by  no  means 
could  he  subscribe  to  that  purita¬ 
nical  infix im,  that  a  clergyman  ought' 
never  to  employ  himself  with  any 
thing  but  the  immediate  duties  of 
bis  calling.  He  sincerely  hoped 
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that  the  age  of  cloystered  piety, 
and  total  abstraction  from  the  oc¬ 
cupations  of  civil  life,  was  at  an. 
end  for  ever  in  this  country  ;  and 
he  spoke  with  admiration  of  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  distinguished  ornaments 
of  the  church,  who,  to  the  pro- 
foundest  knowledge  of  subjects 
immediately  connected  with  their 
profession,  united  a  taste  for  gene¬ 
ral  literature,  and  had  made  the 
highest  advances  in  liberal  philo¬ 
sophy.  Most  of  our  eminent  di¬ 
vines  had  connected  other  branches 
of  science  with  theology,  and 
signalised  their  names  as  mathe¬ 
maticians,  chronologists,  historians, 
& c. ;  such  were  Usher,  Pearson,  Bar- 
row,  Wallis,  & c.  These  great  men 
were  eminently  acquainted  with 
the  practical  business  of  the  world; 
nor  did  he  think  the  business  of  the 
house  of  commons  unconnected 
with  the  study  of  divinity  ;  for  it 
was  intermixed  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  political  justice  and  mo¬ 
rality;  with  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations  :  so  far  from  there 
being  any  thing  unbecoming  the  sa¬ 
cred  character,  in  the  office  of 
a  member  of  parliament,  those  stu¬ 
dies  which  he  had  mentioned, 
while  they  improved  their  minds, 
increased  their  virtue,  and  enlarged 
their  sphere  of  utility  to  mankind. 
The  incompatibility  therefore  of 
these  characters  was  not  the 
ground  on  which  his  opposition 
was  founded :  but  he  perceived 
many  serious  inconveniences 
which  would  result  from  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  rights  to  a  seat  in 
the  house ;  such  as  the  means  by 
which  they  would  be  obliged  to 
,seek  admittance,  by  opening  houses 
pi'  entertainment,  displaying  flags, 
and  truckling  to  every  sectarian 
voter.  N or  did  lie  approve  of 
confining  the  ineligibility  to  such 
clergymen  as  held  benefices  :  there 
was  no  equity  in  such  a  distinc- 
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tion,  whilst  to  the  unbeneficed  it 
would  hold  out  objects  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  Having  expatiated  pn  this 
topic,  the  reverend  prelate  con¬ 
cluded  by  supporting  the  bill. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  spoke 
shortly  in  the  defence  of  it ;  plead¬ 
ed  the  immemorial  usage  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  he  contended  that  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  clergy  had  been  di¬ 
stinctly  and  invariably  recognised ; 
and  pointed  out  the  inexpediency 
and  the  danger  from  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  destroying  the  independence 
of  parliament,  and  augmenting  the 
undue  influence  of  the  crown. 

Lord  Holland  combated  these 
arguments,  and  all  which  had  been 
alleged  thal  night.  On  tfie  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  indelibility  of  the  cle¬ 
rical  character,  he  professed  his 
unwillingness  to  enter  the  lists  with 
the  learned  prelate  ;  but  he  owned 
he  was  much  disappointed  and 
surprised  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech :  to  maintain  that  there 
was  no  duty  of  a  minister  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  office  of  a  legislator, 
and  yet  to  exclude  the  clergy  from 
a  seat  in  the  house,  was  an  incon¬ 
sistency  which  he  should  not  have 
expected  from  so  able  an  advocate 
of  truth.  Passing  from  this  topic, 
his  lordship  directed  his  attention 
to  the  argument  so  much  insisted 
upon,  the  immemorial  usage  of 
parliament.  On  what  principle 
was  it  founded  ?  Was  it  supposed 
to  be  since  1663.,  when  the  cele¬ 
brated  case  of  Craddock  was  de¬ 
cided  ?  If  this  was  meant  to  be 
affirmed,  he  begged  leave  to  dis¬ 
sent,  and  to  declare  in  the  most 
direct  terms,  that  no  such  usage 
had  prevailed  then  ;  and  that,  on  a 
fair  examination  of  this  decision, 
the  exclusion  would  appear  found¬ 
ed  on  the  act  of  1641 ,  which  had 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
abridging  the  privileges,  not 
merely  of  the  inferior  clergy,  but 


of  the  learned  and  reverend  bench*, 
whose  title  to  a  seat  in  tfie  house 
was  recognised  in  the  fullest  terms, 
and  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
constitution.  After  this  act  wras 
rescinded,  however^  the  reason  of 
the  former  exclusion  ceased,  and 
the  clergy  returned  to  the  free  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  constitutional  privi¬ 
leges.  Since  that  period  several 
clergymen  had  sat  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  their  right  had  been 
unchallenged.  In  the  case  of 
Rush  worth,  a  committee  of  the. 
house,  regularly  appointed,  had 
declared  the  election  regular  and 
valid.  No  distinction  (he  argued) 
could  be  made  betwixt  the  instance 
alluded  to,  and  that  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  regularly  inducted  into  holy 
orders,  since  there  veas  no  distinct 
tion  in  lawr  or  practice  between 
the  case  of  a  deacon  and  a  priest : 
under  these  circumstances,  his  lord- 
ship  denied  the  existence  of  any 
immemorial  usage  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  clergyman  j  and  believing 
they  had  a  constitutional  claim  to  a,, 
seat,  he  could  not  consent  to  take, 
away  a  great  and  valuable  fran¬ 
chise.  Admitting  that  it  might  be 
a  means  of  increasing  the  influence, 
of  the  crown  (of  which  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ministers  professed  themselves 
to  be  extremely  apprehensive),  the 
amendment  suggested  by  lord  Moira 
would  obviate  every  objection  of 
the,  kind. 

The  earl  of  Rosslyn,  in  a  speech 
replete  with  constitutional  detail; 
traced  the  usage  of  parliament' from, 
a  very  early  period  of  our  national 
history  to  the  present  period.  He 
concluded  with  urging  the  inexpe¬ 
diency  of  allowing  seats  to  the 
clergy,  and  stating,  that  their  ineli¬ 
gibility  had  ever  formed  a  uniform 
part  of  the  common  law. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle  opposed  the 
bill,  as  unnecessary  and  unjust. 
Much  ability  and  much  learning 
, '  •  ’  had 
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had  been  displayed  in  the  debate  ; 
but  every  elucidation  of  the  subject 
which  he  had  that  night  heard  had 
left  no  impression  on  his  mind.  He 
still  continued  to  think  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  the  exclusion  oi 
an  able  and  very  respectable  de¬ 
scription  of  men.  But  be  that  as 
it  jnight,  he  thought  that,  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  candour,  more  time  ought 
to  be  afforded  their  lordships  to 
deliberate  on  the  measure;  he 
therefore  recommended  the  fur* 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  to  be 
postponed  till  the  next  session. 

For  his  own  part,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  he  had 
not,  as  yet,  made  himself  master  of 
the  subject ;  and  his  intellectual 
faculties  were  bewildered  in  that 
blaze  of  learning  and  eloquence 
which  he  had  just  heard.  He 
looked  into  the  bill  itself  for  that 
illustration  which  he  thought  want¬ 
ing  in  the  refinements  of  debate, 
and  his  understanding  became  so 
much  enfeebled,  that  he  really  was 
not  capable  of  discharging  his  duty 
as  a  British  senator. 

Lord  Grantlev  said  that  the 
amendment  of  lord  Moira  appear¬ 
ed  necessary  to  remove  all  objec¬ 
tion. 


Lord  Carlton  declared  himself 
convinced  by  the  arguments  he  had 
heard  of  the  expediency  of  the 
measure ;  to  which  he  gave  his 
vote. 

Lord  Hobart  said,  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  observation  which 
had  been  publicly  made,  he  would 
trespass  a  few  moments  on  the 
patience  of  the  house.  *  It  had 
been  asserted  that  this  business  had 
been  taken  up  by  ministers,  be-? 
cause  a  person  had  been  sent  into 
the  other  house  with  opinions  ini-* 
mical  to  theirs:  this  he  denied; 
but  he  must  observe,  that  that  per- 
son  being  in  possession  of  a  seat 
rendered  it  incumbent  on  ministers 
to  decide  the  question  one  way  or 
other.  Of  other  men  there  might 
remain  a  doubt  whether  they  had 
obtained  ordination,  but  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  in  dispute 
there  was  none.  Every  one  knew 
him  to  be  a  clergyman.  Whoever 
read  the  bill  would  do  ministers 
the  justice  to  say  that  they  had 
taken  all  care  to  avoid  any  per¬ 
sonal  insult  to  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division,  and  afterwards 
passed  into  a  law. 


CHAP.  V. 

A  V 

Hetu  Instances  of  Oppression  urged  against  the  Managers  of  Cold-Lath- 
Fields  Prison.  Further  Debate  on  that  Subject.  Lurther  Suspension  of  the 
JJabeas-Corpus  Act — Strictures  on  that  Measure— Debates  on  it  in  the 
House  of  Commonsr-!~in  the  House  oj  Lords.  Bill  for  preventing  Seditious 
Meetings . 


SUBJECT  which  had  been 
frequently  agitated  on  former 
occasions,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
v  was  this  session  renewed  by  the 
indefati s:able  member,  who  first 

O  , 

brought  it  under  consideration.*  On 
the'  9th  of  February,  sir  Francis 


Burdett  rose  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  a  transaction  lately 
come  to  his  knowledge,  and  which 
he  said  he  should  feel  himself  cri¬ 
minal  in  omitting  to  mention.  The 
atrocity  of  the  circumstances  de¬ 
manded  the  immediate  interference 
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of  the  house.  An  instant  and 
effectual  remedy  could  alone  vin¬ 
dicate  the  character  of  the  country 
where  so  flagrant  oh  act  of  cruelty 
had  been  committed.  It  had  hap- 
ened  in  Cold-Bath-Fields'  prison  ; 
that  notorious  scene  of  persecution. 

i  y 

where  the  most  inhuman  practices 
had  been  too  long  suffered  to 
prevail,  and  where,  while  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  that  prison  were 
supposed  to  be  exercising  their 
duty,  the  same  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment  was  continued  and  in¬ 
creased. 

The  incident  to  which  he  now 
requested  the  attention  of  the 
house  had  happened  on  Sunday 
last,  when  one  of  the  prisoners, 
Joseph  Hudson,  was  attacked  in 
one  of  the  yards  of  the  jail  by  one 
of  the  governor'’ s  abominable  emis¬ 
saries,  employed  to  seek  pretences 
for  the  infliction  of  tortures,  and 
was  commanded  to  surrender  a 
public  paper  he  had  in  his  posses¬ 
sion.  Hudson  feftmed  :  the' jailor’s 
hireling  insisted  ;  and,  to  compel 
It,  gave  Hudson  a  kick  in  the  belly ; 
and,  attempting  to  use  a  broom¬ 
stick  near  him,  a  scuffle  ensued, 
which  soon  ended :  but  at  noon' 
the  governor's  son  entered  the 
yard,  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to 
be  locked  up,  and  laid  hold  of 
Hudson,  whom  he  and  another 
dragged  about  the  yard  till  the 
man  was  provoked  to  resist,  which 
was  all  that  the  jailor's  son  wanted  : 
he  took  a  large  bludgeon,  and  so 
unmercifully  beat  the  poor  man,  as 
to  give  him  contusions  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  burning  fever,  in  which, 
state  he  vVas  now  confined  in  a 
dungeon,  loaded  with  bolts,  re¬ 
fused  medical  aid,  and  with  no 
other  relief  than  cold  water.  He 
conceived  this  case  sufficiently 
afflicting  to  interest  every  member 
in  tire  house,  as  it  must  excite  uni¬ 


versal  indignation  abroad/  It  was 
an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the 
house,  and  it  could  not  be  suspected 
that  such  a  case  would  be  passed  by 
without  notice  and  .redress.  He 
knew  not  the  best  way  to  apply  _ 
for  relief.  He  thought  it  useless' 
to  apply  to  the  magistrates. 

He  should  make  no  specific  mo¬ 
tion  ;  but  thought  the  best  step 
might  be  to  move  an  address  to  his 
majesty  for  the  removal  cf  the  go¬ 
vernor  'of  that  prison,  and  to  ap¬ 
point  another  till  an  inquiry  into 
the  affair  should  be  made. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
should  leave  the  house  to  act  as' 
they  should  think  right,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  character. 

On  the  12th  of  February  sir 
William  Elford  rose  to  state  to  the 
house  the  result  of  an  inquiry  he 
had  made  into  the  subject  of  Cold- 
Bath-Fields'  prison.  [Here  was 
a  cry  of  order  ;  and  the  speaker 
said  it  would  be  irregular  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  unless  he  chose  to  make  a 
motion.] 

Sir  William  Elford  then  said  that 
he  would  make  a  motion,  as  it  was 
important  for  the  public  to  be  un~: 
deceived. 

The  speaker  thought  this  impro¬ 
per  ;  ana  that  it  were  better  to 
wait,  and  bring  the  subject  forward  . 
in  some  other  shape. 

Sir  William  Elford  then  comr 
mcnted  on  what  an  honourable 
baronet  (sir  F.  B.  Jones)  had  stated 
on  a  former  evening,  relative  to  the 
supposed  cruelty  to  one  Hudson 
confined  in  the  prison  of  Cold-, 
Bath-Fields.  In  consequence  of 
what  the  honourable  baronet  had 
stated,  he  went  himself  on  the  next 
day  to  the  prison,  to  make  a ’minuter 
inquiry  into  the  particulars.  He 
had  examined  the  governor,  the 
two  persons  mentioned  as  his  as¬ 
sistants,  Hudson  himself,  and  the 
surgeon  who  attended  him.  Hud- 
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son  admitted  him  to  be  a  kind  Hawkesbury  complained  that  no 
pan  ;  therefore  he  particularly  at-  notic®  had  been  given,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  his  statement,  which  was,  sisted  upon  a  compliance  with  the 
that  Hudson’s  illness  proceeded  usage  of  parliament, 
merely  from  a  cold,  attended  with  The  speaker  addressed  the  house 
some  fever,  but  by  no  means  from  on  this  topic,  saying,  that  though 
the  wound  in  his  head,  wdiich  he  it  was  usual  to  give  notice,  it  w^as  ' 
(sir  W.  Elford)  examined,  and  not  necessary  ;  and  that,  if  the  in o- 
found  to  be  very  slight. — The  tion  wrere  seconded,  he  must  pro- 
scuffie,  wdiich  was  said  to  have  oc-  ceed  to  put  it  from  the  chair, 
curred  on  Sunday  last,  had  happen-  .  Sir  F.  Burdett  seconded  the  me¬ 
ed  above  a  fortnight  ago;  and  tion.  Upon  the  propriety  of  it 
Hudson  had,  for  several"  days  aft-  he  agreed  wdth  the  mover;  but 
ex  wards,  continued  to  eat  his  al-  what  had  been  said  did  not  con- 
Icywance  regularly  ;  and,  when  he.  tradict  the  case  he  had  laid  before 
complained  of  some  slight  illness,  the  house.  Who  wrere  his  autho- 
the  keeper  proposed  to  bring  him  rities  ?  Could  truth  be  expected 
the  surgeon,  which  he  refused,  from  them  ?  He  himself  had  since 
saying  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  seen  the  prisoner  whom  the  ho- 
him.  He  found  also  that  the  blow  nourabie  baronet  had  examined, 
given  to  Hudson  by  the  governor  who  said,  that  the  parliament  man 
was  provoked  by  some  cruel  .treat-  staid  only  a  fewv  minutes,  and  that 
ment  which  he,,  with  others,  had  he  had  not  told  him  near  as  much 
given  to  two  of  his  fellow  prison-  as  he  knewJ  Sir  Francis  com¬ 
ers;  which  when  the  governor  plained  of  having  been  libelled  for 
perceived,  he  ordered  him  to  be  his  conduct  in  this  business,  and 
locked,  up.  Hudson  resisted  the  declared  that  he  would  persevere, 
order,  and  thence  the  scuffle  en-  in  what  he  considered  as  his  duty, 
/sued.  From  these  facts  he  drew  The  most  dreadful  scenes  of  cruelty 
a  conclusion  directly  ,  opposite  to  and  oppression  were  acted  in  that 
the  honourable,  baronet’s,  contend-  prison ;.  and  he  was  determined 
jng  that  Hudson  alone  was  to  to  use  every  effort  to  bring  the 
blame,  and  that  the  governor  exer-  delinquent  to  justice, 
cised  only  a  necessary  severity.  It  was  now  proposed  towith- 
He  did  not  suspect  the  honourable  draw  the  motion,  and  sir  William 
baronet  of  apv  wilful  misrepresen-  Flford  consented  ;  but  sir  Francis 
tation,  but  only  thought  that  his  Burdett,  who  e  consent  was  also 
humanity  had  overpowered  his  necessary,  insisted. oh  the  motion 
judgment,  and  that  he  had  too  being  put. 

easily  believed  the  factious  and  in-?  Mr. .Ryder  moved  the  previous 
terested  assertions  of  Hudson,  question. 

Wishing  that  the  public  might  be  Mr.  Hobhouse  defended  sir 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  truth  or  Francis  Burdett. 
falsehood  of  what  had  been  stated  Sir,  Francis  Burdett  said,  he  had  ^ 
concerning  the  prison,  he  moved  so  long  ineffectually  struggled  to 
that  the  governor  of  the  Cold-  bring  governor  Aris’s  conduct  be- 
.  Bath-Fields’  prison  be  called  be-  fore  the  house,  that,  if  the  motion 
fore  the  house.  were  not  irregular,  he  should  be 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  was  rising  to  happy  in  its  adoption.  His  own  . 
second  the  motion,  when  lord  motion  concerning  that  goaler 
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would  have  been,  that  the  serjeant 
at  arms  should  take  him  into  cus¬ 
tody  ;  and  that  the  house  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
investigate  his  conduct. 

Sir  W.  Geary  disapproved  the 
original  motion,  and  resolved  to 
support  the  previous  question. 

Mr,  Martin  said  he  was  surprised, 
that  though  the  ill  conduct  of  this 
gaoler  was  universally  admitted, 
and  many  facts  were  proved 
against  him,  he  had  still  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  retain  his  situation.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a 
scandal  to  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  disrespectful  to  the 
public,  that  such  a  man  had  not 
been  dismissed  from  the  office. 

Mr.  Percival  said,  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  honourable  colonel 
was  not  likely  to  promote  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  its  supporters.  He  would 
ask,  whether,  if  governor  Aris 
were  at  the  bar  for  examination, 
they  would  rely  on  any  answer  con¬ 
cerning  his  own  misconduct  ?  Could 
any  man  be  expected  to  criminate 
himself?  He  concluded  by  resolv¬ 
ing  to  vote  for  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  . 

Mr.  Hobhouse  denied  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  giving  previous 
notice  of  any  motion.  He  thought 
that  his  honourable  friend,  sir  F.  B. 
Jones,  had  been  rather  unfairly 
treated. 

The  honourable  member  who 
brought  forward  the  motion  aver¬ 
red,  that  it  was  done  only  to  answer 
a  speech  of  his  honourable  friend's 
on  a  former  day ;  and  when  the 
honourable  baronet's  speech  was 
finished,  a  noble  lord  (Hawkes- 
bury)  rose  to  say,  that  the  motion 
was  irregular  without  a  previous 
notice;  and  that  the  gentleman 
who  seconded  it,  influenced  by  the 
noble  lord’s  sentiments,  revoked 
the  support  of  the .  motion,  which 


now  was  attempted  to  be  super¬ 
seded  by  the  previous  question. 

He  said  there  was  more  of  inge¬ 
nuity  than  candour  in  such  con¬ 
trivance. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  defended  him¬ 
self  against  the  charge  of  unfair¬ 
ness.  He  had  opposed  the  motion, 
because  he  thought  that  the  house 
ought  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise 
on  subjects  of  deep  importance, 
which  was  done  by  bringing  for¬ 
ward  motions  without  the  usual 
notice.  The  precedent  would  be 
improper. 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  pleaded  guiltv 
to  the  charge,  that  he  was  induced 
by  the  noble  lord's  arguments  to 
withdraw  the  support  of  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend’s  motion  :  he  was 
influenced  by  the  noble  lord's  su* 
perior  knowledge  of  the  rules  and 
forms  of  the  house.  It  was  com¬ 
plained  that  his  friend  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  a  speech  when  no  ques¬ 
tion  was  before  the  house ;  but  this, 
was  not  urged  when  the  honourable 
baronet  occupied  the  house  with 
an  account  devoid  of  any  mark  of 
authenticity. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  concluded  the 
conversation  by  execrating  the  con¬ 
duct  of  governor  Aris.  It  had 
been  said  to  be  exceptionable— r? 
It  was  infamous,  scandalous,  and 
shocking.  The  motion  had  his 
hearty  support. 

The  house  then  divided,— For 
the  original  motion  21.— Against 
it  40.— Majority  19. 

We  cannot  but  lament  that  on 
any  occasion  the  suspension  of  the 
act  of  habeas-corpus  should  ever 
have  appeared  necessary?  We  la¬ 
ment  that  the  whig  parliament,  after 
the  glorious  revolution,  were  influ¬ 
enced  so  far  by  terror  as  to  make  a 
temporary  breachin  the  constitution, 
and  to  establish  a  precedent,  upon 
which  a  bad  minister  in  bad  times 
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might  act  so  as  to  effect  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  We  have  indeed  our  doubts 
whether  such  a  measure  can  at  any 
period  be  necessary.  So  correct  is 
the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
country,  and  the  magistrates  are 
so  fully  invested  with  powers  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  treason  and 
sedition,  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
always  right  to  respect  what  are 
justly  termed  the  bulwarks  of  the 
constitution,  and  to  depend  rather 
on  the  vigilance  of  the  executive 
government  than  legislatively  to 
interfere  when  every  salutary  effect 
may  be  obtained  in  the  usual  course 
of  justice. 

Whether  to  the  folly  or  the  evil 
intentions  of  the  late  administration 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  majority  of 
their  pernicious  measures,  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  scarcely  a  time  to  decide; 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  the  former  principle.  For  the 
present  administration,  a  niuch 
!  wider  scope  is  open  for  apology. 
They  found  these  acts  in  full  opera¬ 
tion;  and  it  might  seem  too  violent 
a  measure  to  act  in  immediate 
opposition  to  the  system  which  had 
so  long  been  pursued  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  house.  As  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  are,  how¬ 
ever,  before  the  public,  we  shall 
not  further  anticipate  them,  but 
proceed  immediately  to  the  debates 
on  this  important  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  14th  of  April,  Mr. 
Pelham  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  considering  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
conduct  of  persons  hi  England, 
tending  to  treason  and  sedition. — 
The  order  and  report  being  read, 

Mr.  Pelham  rose  to  state  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  motion  he  had  made 
the  day  before.  The  house,  he  said, 
would  then  perceive  the  necessity 
of  reviving  those-  laws  which  had 
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been  allowed  to  expire.  He  trust¬ 
ed  that  the  house  would  confide  in: 
the  committee's  opinion,  that  they 
would  not  advise  severe  measures 
without  their  absolute  necessity* 
The  country  had  already  owed  its 
quiet  to  these  measures  ;  and,  if  its 
safety  were  again  endangered,  the 
same  ought  to  be  adopted.  He 
then  mentioned  the  report  laid  bej 
fore  the  Irish  parliament  in  1798, 
of  the  practices  which  led  to  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  the 
other  report  brought  before  the 
British  parliament  in  1799.  The 
standing  committee  was  then  held 
at  Hamburg,  which  communicat¬ 
ed  with  the  disaffected  in  this 
country, and  with  the  enemy  abroad. 
If  the  house  should  see  that  those 
treasonable  persons  were  dejected 
and  confounded  by  such  measures 
as  were  now  proposed ;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  those  laws  expired,  those 
persons  arose  to  fresh  exertions  for 
the  destruction  of  the  country,  by- 
collecting  the  lower  classes,  and 
binding  them  by  oaths  to  resist  the 
government ;  no  time  ought  to  be 
lost  for  re-enacting  those  laws 
which  had  frustrated  their  machi¬ 
nations.  The  suspension  of  the  ha- 
beas-corpus  act  was  always  to  be 
lamented  ;  but  it  became  occasion¬ 
ally  a  step  of  prudence  and  neces¬ 
sary  precaution,  and  always  laid 
upon  ministers  additional  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  now  moved  that 
leave  be  given  for  a  bill  to  continue 
the  act  lately  expired  for  suspend¬ 
ing  the  habeas-corpus. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  was  sorry  that 
the  house  should  be  called  on  to 
decide  so  hastily  on  so  important  a 
matter.  Stronger  proof  than  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  requir¬ 
ed  before  they  should  assent  at  a 
day's  notice  to  an  act  depriving 
the  country  of  the  palladium  of  the 
constitution.  Fie  complained  of 
‘  *  **  the 
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the  manner  of  forming  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  said  to  be  by  ballot : 
he  wished  it  similar  to  those  for 
elections,  and  not  composed  merely 
of  members  on  one  side  of  the 
house.  The  country  would  then 
confide  more  in  it.  No  names  were 
now  to  be  found  but  wiiat  were 
connected  with  the  former  mini¬ 
sters.  He  feared  that  Mr.  Adding¬ 
ton  would  be  advised  to  imitate  his 
predecessor.;  but  he  reminded  the 
house  that  the  acts  oi  the  late  ad¬ 
ministration  were  violent  and  un¬ 
deserving  of  confidence  ;  at  least, 
the  house  should  pause  till  all  the 
evidence  admitted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  before  it.  It  was,  at 
best,  only  the  opinion  of  twenty-one 
gentlemen:  and, supposing  matters 
ever  so  bad,  why  arm  ministers 
with  such  power  ?  Might  not  su¬ 
spected  persons  be  apprehended 
without  it  ?  Yes  ;  but  then  they 
must  be  brought  soon  to  trial.  But 
they  w  ish  to  detain  persons  beyond 
the  legal  period.  This  has  been 
done  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  the  prisoners  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  bail,  with  no  charge 
against  them.  When  responsibi¬ 
lity  should  be  moved  for,  the  house 
would  be  told  that  this  should  be 
granted  when  convenient.  There 
were  persons  now  confined  for  cer¬ 
tain  publications,  &c..  Why  not 
Jay  them  before  the  house  ?  The  evi¬ 
dence  was  detailed  in  the  Irish  com¬ 
mittee,  Why  not  here?  The  house 
would  then  see  on  what  grounds  they 
acted. '  Besides,  many  members 
were  absent,  and  not  aware  of  so 
sudden  a  measure.  As  for  the 
other  bills  proposed,  he  would  only 
say  that  their  real  object  was  to 
intimidate  those  who  wished  their 
constituents  to  consider  their  coun¬ 
try’s  grievances.  By  these  bills, 
any -one magistrate  might  prevent 
.meetings  for  that  purpose.  They 


might  coerce,  but  not  conciliate* 
yet  conciliatory  measures  were  j 
now  absolutely  necessary.  '  The 
house  was  indebted  to  the' Country 
for  its  firmness  and  perseverance 
under  its  hardships,  and  ifs  love 
still  evinced  to  the  king  and  consti-* 
tution.  The  house,  then,  had  no 
right  to  consign  the  people  to  any 
minister’s  mercy.  He  would  con¬ 
sent  to  no  such  measure  without 
full  proof  of  its  necessity. 

Mr.  Curwen  affirmed*  that  he 
would  not  assent  to  this  measure 
without  the  clearest  grounds  of  its 
necessity.  The  constitution  ought 
not  to  be  wantonly  violated.  This 
was  the  first  act  of  the  new’  admi¬ 
nistration,  whose  conduct  would 
show  whether  the  change  was  of 
men  or  measures.  This  act  was 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  late  admini¬ 
stration,  however  the  new  ministers 
might  otherwise  swerve  from  their 
predecessors.  If  the  danger  was 
as  great  as  insinuated,  why  suffer 
the  house  to  adjourn  ?  Uad  the 
danger  so  rapidly  increased  in  eight 
days  as  to  make  that  measure  ne* 
cessary  which  was  needless  before 
the  recess  ?  He  said,  he  never 
witnessed  more  patience  than  what 
now  marked  the  poorer  classes. 
Until  proofs  of  the  country’s  danger 
should  appear,  he  would  not  sur¬ 
render  the  best  rights  of  the  people* 

He  therefore  called  upon  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dington  to  come  forward  and  state 
why  the  house  ought  to  agree  to  the, 
motion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  referred  to  him  so  pointedly/  j 
that  he  thought  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  rise*  The  honour-  j 
able  gentleman  had  asked,  whether 
any  great  danger  was  to  be  feared 
from  the  papers  before  the  secret 
committee  ?  He  certainly  thought 
the  dagger  was  very  great :  and 

what 


Vv bat  inference  was  to  be.  drawn 
from  that  circums.ian;ce  ?'  Ought  it 
to.be  a  matter  of  charge  against  him* 
that  he  did  not  propose  then,  to  the 
house  so  weighty  a  measure,  which 
gave  to  the  executive  power,  an 
authority  which  urgent  necessity 
&}one  could  defend  ?  or  that  he  was 
tmprepared  (without  inquiry)  for 
a  measure  affirmed  to  be.  ratal  to  the 
liberty  of  the  country ,  and  which 
had  been  often  stated,  on.  the  other 
side  of  tEe  house,  as  inimical  to  a  free 
constitution  ?  Was  it  not  more  par¬ 
liamentary  and  becoming,  first  to 
.submit  such  papers  to  a  secret  Com- 
.  mittee,  and  afterwards  to  call  the 
house  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject?  Great  dangers  existed 
hot  only  then,  but  also  daily  cir-j 
yumstances  convinced  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  prudence  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  present  measure.  Mm 
Tqylor  had  noticed  an  opinion  of 
the  house  respecting  a  material 
branch  of  the  constitution ;  viz, 
choosing  a  committee  by  ballot. 
This  was  certainly  the  best  plan  for  a 
free  choice.  A  committee  by  open 
nomination  was  attended  with  in¬ 
conveniences,  without  the  same 
advantages.  In  open  nominations, 
persons  were  unwillingly  objected 
to,  though  some  objections  might 

I  be  proposed  from  public  duty.  But 
here  any  member  might  enlist 
what  name  he  pleased,  and  erase  it 
at  his  option.  That  fact  was  well 
known.  Thus,  every  member 
might  strike  out  any  name  he  dis-* 
liked,  and  insert  any  other  instead. 
Without  detection.  This  measure 
way  condemned  by  the  opposition, 
till  they  were  in  administration ; 
and  those  who  had  sometimes  strong¬ 
ly  objected  to  this  mode  adopted  it 
as  expedient  at  others.  Fie  there¬ 
fore  insisted  on  this,  as  the-best  mode 
of  tfho.osing  such  a  committee.  Fie 


freely  acknowledged  bis  regret  and 
disappointment  in  producing  those 
papers  so  near  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  session.  He  hadhopedthat  there 
would  be  no  reed  of  them  at  this 
time.  He.  once  believed  that  so* 
little  disaffection  remained,  that 
the  measures  of  former  parliaments 
(which,  being  weighty,  should  not 
be  brought  before  the  house,  until 
examined  by  a  committee)  would 
have  been  now  unnecessary.  But  he 
now  felt  that  necessity,  not  because 
disaffection,  but  the  occasion  of  it* 
had  increased.  That  spirit  of  ma¬ 
lignity,  ruinous  to  all  orderly  sy¬ 
stems,  was  strengthened  by  public 
calamity,  and  therefore  the  disaf¬ 
fected  had  been  endeavouring  to 
turn  the  popular  distresses. (occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  high  price  of  provisions) 
into  discontent  towards  the  states 
The  people  were  not  discontented, 
but  deluded,  by  being  taught  that 
their  distresses  arose  from  their 
rulers,  and  that  relief  was  alone  to 
be  obtained  by  a  violation  of  the 
laws.  Ministers  had  no  distrust  of 
the  people’s  loyalty.  Unless  they 
were  loyal,  a  measure  like  this,  or 
any  other,  would  be  useless,  as  it 
must  be  sustained  by  the  good 
opinion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
nation,  without  which  the  consti¬ 
tution  itself  were  useless.  But  he 
asserted  that  the  constitution,  and 
such  measures  to  preserve  it,  had 
that  support;  and,  being  resolved  to' 
protect  the  majority  of  the  people 
and  the  constitution  against  a  few 
men  ready  to  subvert  it,  these  mea¬ 
sures  were  necessary.  It  was  said, 
that  the  people  had  borne  their 
difficulties  well.  He  admitted  it, 
and  rejoiced  at  it.  It  was  now 
asked,  if  these  measures  were  not 
an  ill  return  for  such  conduct,  and 
whether  conciliatory  were  not  pre¬ 
ferable  to,  coercive  means  ?  He 
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admitted  that  also.  But  whose  in¬ 
terest  would  be  consulted  by  fol¬ 
lowing  their  course  who  inflamed 
their  passions  by  prejudicing  them 
against  government?  Were  the 
rich  to  be  conciliated*  by  telling 
them  that  they  had  preserved  their 
loyalty*  that  they  should  not  be  ag¬ 
grieved  by  any  acts  of  parliament, 
but  only  left  to  the  rapine  of  the  most 
desperate  among  the  discontented  ? 
Were  the  poor  to  be  conciliated,  by 
telling  them  that  they  had  borne 
their  difficulties  and  distresses  most 
patiently,  but  were  now  left  to  the 
plots  of  those  who  endeavoured  to 
ruin  them  ?  He  said,  that  the  duty  of 
ministers  was,  first,  to  relieve  them 
from  some  of  their  sufferings,  and, 
next,  to  advise  and  direct  them 
wisely  ;  as,  not  to  violate  the  laws, 
but  chiefly  to  preserve  and  always 
support  the  constitution— the  main 
object  of  the  present  measure.  It 
was  said  by  his  honourable  friend, 
that  the  present  bill  came  recom¬ 
mended  from  other  ministers.  On 
that  subject  having  already  spoken, 
he  should  now  be  brief.  He  said, 
that  it  was  by  the  wisdom  and 
vigour  of  his  majesty’s  late  mini¬ 
sters,  together  with  parliament, 
aided  by  the  sense  and  virtue  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  any  sub¬ 
ject  could  be  discussed  in  that 
house.  They  altogether  fought  the 
battle  of  the  revolution,  and  obtain¬ 
ed,  united,  a  glorious  victory.  The 
measure  in  question  was  very  con¬ 
ducive  to  that  victory.  He  had 
never  thought  of  it  however  with¬ 
out  anxiety,  having  always  felt  that 
every  restraint  on  the  public  was 
solely  justified  by  necessity,  which 
was  proved  by  the  country  being 
endangered.  He  hoped  that  when 
that  necessity  ceased,  parliament 
would  be  more  ready  to  remove 
such  restraints  than  impose  them; 


for  our  constitution  could  adapt 
itself  to  all  circumstances,  as  neces¬ 
sity  should  require — an  advantage 
peculiar  to  this  empire.  He'  per¬ 
fectly  knew  how  such  measures 
were  met  by  those  against  whom 
they  were  framed,  who  openly  op¬ 
posed  the  constitution  when  they 
were  in  abeyance ;  but,  when  under 
consideration,  the  same  men  plead¬ 
ed  the  constitution  against  the 
measures :  they  attacked  the  con-* 
stitution  so  as  to  render  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  repel  such  attacks  ;  and 
then  they  pleaded  the  constitution 
so  attacked  against  the  system  for1 
defending  it.  The  honourable  gen* 
tlemen  opposite  were  pleading 
against  a  measure  they  thought 
unconstitutional,  but  which  mini¬ 
sters  judged  necessary  t6  preserve 
the  constitution.  The  other  mea¬ 
sure  hinted  at  by  his  honourable 
friend  being  not  formally  before 
the  house,  to  discuss  it  then  would 
be  irregular ;  he  was,  however,  as 
well  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
that  as  of  this :  he  would  enter  upon 
the  subject  if  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  required  it.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  again  repeating  his  full 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the 
present  measure.  \ 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  he 
saw  no  difference  between  the  late 
and  the  present  administration. 
He  had  watched  their  blood-track¬ 
ed  steps  in  Ireland.  He  had  wit¬ 
nessed  their  wicked  edicts,  all 
tending  to  destroy  the  remnant  of 
the  constitution.  He  knew  not 
what  term  to  apply  to  the  conduct 
of  ministers.  .  There  had  already 
been  a  secret  committee  to  examine 
the  ground  for  martial  law  in  Eng¬ 
land.  A  vote  of  credit  was  now- 
asked  by  ministers,  for  destroying 
the  people’s  liberties,  upon  the  plea 
of  necessity.  This  was  a  plea  to 
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Vvhieh  every  villain  resorted.  He 
would  not  assent  to  the  committee’s 
report,  for  committees  had  uttered 
the  most  false  libels.  [A  loud  cry 
of  “Chair!  chair!”]. 

The  speaker  told  the  honourable 
baronet,  that  such  language  could 
not  be  admitted. 

Sir  Francis  proceeded,  saying,  that 
his  allusion  was  to  a  former  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  had  supposed  that  to 
be  true  that  afterwards  proved 
false.  He  wished  the  house  to 
pause,  and  reflect  on  what  coercion 
had  done  in  Ireland.  At  the  end 
of  the  American  war,  so  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  revolt  appeared,  that 
9000  out  of  1 2000  troops  were  sent 
from  Ireland  to  America.  The 
probability  of  an  invasion  was  as 
strong  then  as  now  ;  butyet  60,000 
volunteers,  self-clothed,  and  self- 
paid,  rose  against  the  threatened  in¬ 
vasion.  But  while  she  warded  off  a 
foreign  invasion,  Ireland  present¬ 
ed  the  schedule  of  her  claims, 
founded  on  a  participation  of  equal 
rights.  But  since  then  she  had 
sent  delegates  to  France  to  invite 
an  invasion.  But  what  then  could 
have  affected  such  a  change  in  the 
Irish  ?  No  less  than  the  acts  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  supported  by 
the  wicked  policy  of  the  ministers 
here.  The  late  minister  of  this 
sountry  had  spoken  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  in  terms  like  his  own,  when 
he  was  for  carrying  the  union.  It 
had  been  said,  that  this  change  was 
the  consequence  of  the  spirit  of 
Jacobinism  5  which  term  was  now 
applied  to  all  who  asserted  the 
iberties  of  Englishmen,  performed 
their  duty  in  the  house,  and  kept 
in  e  ve  on  the  encroachments  of  mi¬ 
nisters  and  of  the  crown.  This 
was  the  Jacobinism  of  our  old  con¬ 
stitution,  insufferable  to  ministers, 
who  knew  there  was  no  choice  be¬ 
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their  own  punishment.  He  told 
them,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
make  brave  English  soldiers  tor¬ 
turers  and  executioners.  They 
should  remember  that  such  acts  as 
he  complained  of  had  ruined  th<fe 
whole  family  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
were  not  the  less  oppressive,  be¬ 
cause  they  came  from  those  who 
were  bound  to  protect  the  people. 

The  solicitor  general  said,  he 
was  not  surprised  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  had  no  effect  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  Fie 
thought  Jacobinism  an  immense 
evil,  threatening  excessive  mischief 
to  the  civilised  world.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet  considered  all  the 
measures  of  government  as  de¬ 
signed  to  overthrow  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  This,  however,  he  was  sure 
was  not  the  language  of  the  people,' 
who  considered  them  as  barriers 
against  that  licentiousness,  winch 
would  at  once  destroy  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  their  liberties.  The  argu¬ 
ments  on  the -other  side  the  house 
were  singular.  Concerning  the 
war,  they  entertained  the  house  with 
long  speeches  to  prove  the  evils  of 
war,  which  no  man  ever  yet  denied. 
But  they  threw  the  odium  of  it,  not 
on  the  restless  ambition  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  but  on  the  government  of  this 
country.  The  rapine  and  murders 
committed  in  that  Country  they 
styled  the  exertions  of  an  oppressed 
people  :  and  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  yeomanry,  were  considered  as 
classes  of  men  leagued  against  the 
people  ;  and  their  exertions  for 
their  country  were  either  unnoticed 
or  misrepresented.  When  the 
question  concerned  measures  of 
constraint,  still  all  the  odium  was 
cast  on  the  devisers.  Whether 
these  gentlemen  were  offended  at 


tween  their  country’s  slavery  and 
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the  present,  the  last,  or  ail  govern¬ 
ment,  it  so  happened  that  they 
had  opposed  every  measure  brought 
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forward.  If  the  question  were,  on 
whom  the  odium  of  measures  al¬ 
ready  found  necessary  ought  to  fall  ? 
he  would  answer,  first  on  those  out 
of  the  house  who  had  endeavoured 
to  ruin  the  country;  and, secondly, 
en  those  within  the  house  who  had 
encouraged  and  abetted  these  ef¬ 
forts  by  their  opinions.  Thus, 
when  the  wrid  theories  concerning 
the  rights  of  man  were  first  adopted 
out  of  the  house,  the  rights  of  man 
were  a  favourite  theme  in  the 
house  ;  and,  when  parliamentary 
reform  covered  the  designs  of  the 
disaffected  out  of  doors,  parlia* 
Xnentary  reform  was  proposed  in 
the  house.  Thus,  the  disaffected 
were  encouraged,  because  they 
conceived  their  views  and  princi-^ 
pies  to  be  the  same  with  those  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  He  imputed  no  bad  intern 
tions  to  them;  but  it  might  be  truly 
said,  fe  Catilinae  conjurationem  non 
credendo,  corroboraverunt.”  These 
circumstances  had  rendered  the 
adopted  measures  necessary.  It 
had  been  said,  that,  if  so,  govern¬ 
ment  must  believe  the  people  ge¬ 
nerally  disaffected.  Not  so.  They 
were  adopted  to  guard  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  great  body  from  the 
disease  of  a  small  part,  and  to  mark 
the  exact  difference  between  the 
sound  and  unsound  parts  of  the 
people.  Could  it  be  said  that  the 
people  were  insulted  by  measures 
for  their  protection  ?  The  wicked, 
whose  bad  designs  were  frustrated, 
might  dislike  them ;  but  those 
whose  persons  and  properties  were 
secured  thereby  would  be  grateful 
to  those  who  suggested  them. 

What  honest  man  ever  felt  insult¬ 
ed  by  a  law  agajjist  housebreaking  ? 
Neither  would  the  loyal  part  of  the 
country  complain  of  being  insult¬ 
ed  by  a  law  against  disloyalty  and 
treason;.  As  to  the  committee  not 


having  the  public  confidence,  it 
was  very  unlikely  that  it  should 
have  that  of  the  other  side  the  house* 
But  the  question  was,  if  the  majo-* 
rity  would  confide  in  the  report  of 
a.  Committee  chosen  and  entrusted 
by  themselves  to  make  such  report.* 
He  was  persuaded  that  the  house' 
would  confide  in  such  a  committee* 
and  pass  such  measures  as  were 
proved  necessary  to  prevent  a  great 
explosion.  What  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  said,  that  persons 
accused  of  treason  might  be  se¬ 
cured  and  detained  for  a  time 
without  this  measure,  was  true ; 
but  it  went  further,  enabling  go*' 
yernment  to  detain  suspected  per* 
sons,  who,  without  it,  must  have 
been  liberated  by  a  magistrate  on 
giving  bail.  He.  appealed  to  the 
honourable  gentleman,  whether,  if 
his  friends  had  received  information 
of  a  plan  to  assassinate  him,  he 
would  advise  him  to  delay  securing1 
the  contrivers,  or  wait  for  an  overt 
act  ?  These  circumstances  were 
similar  to  the  foundations  of  the 
committee’s  report.  It  was' suffix 
cient  encouragement  to  the  house 
to' adopt  the  measure,  that  its  good 
effects  had  been  already  tried,  and 
the  powers  granted  by  it  always 
exercised  with  the  utmost  modera-* 
tion. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  that  he  thought 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle-' 
man  had  shown  equal  judgment 
and  candour  in  the  motives  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  opposers  of  the  measures 
of  administration.  He  professed 
himself  one  of  those  who  always  had 
censured  the  principles  of  the  war, 
and  the  determined  aversion'  from 
negotiation  which  the  late  admini¬ 
stration  had  uniformly  shown.  He 
said,  he  stood  personally  arraigned 
by  the  honourable  and  learned  gen-* 
tleman  for  having  proposed  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  at  a  time  when  this 
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was  ttie  professed  object  of  the 
Jacobins  to  cover  their  treasonable 
designs.  He  owned  he  had  moved 
for  a  reform,  because  he  thought  it 
founded  on  true  wisdom  and  po¬ 
licy;  and  was  still  of  the  same 
mind  concerning  its  expediency. 
But  the  honourable  gentleman  pre¬ 
ferred  that  system  which,  instead 
of  securing,  abridged  the  liberties 
of  the  country ;  and  has  been  co  * 
ercive,  instead  of  conciliating.  He 
would  now  ask  any  country  gen¬ 
tleman,  after  having  sacrificed  so 
much  of  his  property  to  support  the 
war,  and  witnessed  the  melan¬ 
choly  state  of  the  country  ahd  the 
infringements  of  the  constitution,  if 
he  would  affirm  that  the  measures 
pursued  were  wise  or  salutary  ? 
The  question  before  the  house  Was 
not  whether  any  power  ought  to 
be  granted  to  the  magistrates  be¬ 
yond  the  legal  allowance,  but  whe¬ 
ther  extraordinary  powers,  un¬ 
known  to  the  law,  should  be  vested 
in  government  without  any  proof 
of  their  necessity  ?  The  committee 
of  secrecy  stated,  that  an  alarming 
conspiracy  existed  in  the  country ; 
but  this  was  not  proved,  otherwise 
than  bv  a  reference  lo  the  report 
in  1799,  when  about  twenty  per¬ 
sons  of  the  lowest  class  were  taken 
up  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  prac¬ 
tises,  and  confined  nearly  three 
years  by  the  act  for  suspending  the 
habeas-corpus.  The  committee 
then  stated,  that  a  dangerous  con¬ 
spiracy  existed  ;  yet  no  others  than 
these  twenty  were  apprehended; 
and  in  January  last  they  were  all 
liberated,  on  entering  into  recog¬ 
nisance  for  their  appearance,  and 
not  one.  brought  to  trial.  If  such 
a  conspiracy  had  really  been,  per¬ 
sons  ot  more  consequence  must 
have  belonged  to  if,  and  govern¬ 
ment  must  have  had  evidence 
enough  for  their  trial.  He  there- 
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fore  could  not  easily  believe  that 
any  alarming  conspiracy  existed 
now;  for,  if  there  were  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  it.  Why  was  it  not  stated  ? 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  not 
said,  or  insinuated,  that  there  was 
any  general  discontent  or  disaffec¬ 
tion  among  the  people.  Indeed, 
never  were  such  patience  and  for¬ 
titude,  under  such  difficulties,  shown 
by  any  people.  '  If,  then,  only  a 
few  were  disaffected,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  loyal,  was  not  the  law,  as 
it  then  stood,  sufficient  to  punish 
those  few  ?  And  where  was  the 
danger  which  could  warrant  the 
depriving  the  people  of  their  pri¬ 
vileges,  which  attached  them  to 
the  constitution  ?  This  was  the 
way  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
disaffected.  It  was  a  true  maxim 
in  politics,  that  danger  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  caused  discontents ;  and  not 
that  discontents  caused  danger  to 
the  government.  Hardships  alone 
produce  discontents.  He  had  re¬ 
ferred  the  house  to  the  calendars 
of  the  late  assizes,  to  prove  the 
vast  number  of  robberies  and  other 
crimes  to  which  the  people’s  diffi¬ 
culties  had  driven  them;  and,  if 
these  produced  civil  crimes,  would 
not  political  evils  impel  them  to 
political  crimes?  But  what  was 
the  extent  of  this  disaffection  ?  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  session, 
his  majesty  took  scarcely  any  no¬ 
tice  of  it.  The  habeas-corpus  act 
was  also  suffered  to  expire  ;  which 
had  not  happened  if  any  real  causer 
of  alarm  had  existed.  He  wished 
that  time  should  be  given  for  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  necessity  of  this 
measure.  He  could  not  agreethat 
choosing  a  committee  by  ballot 
was  the  best  way.  There  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  nominating  twen¬ 
ty-one  persons  fit  for  a  committee. 
But  to  call  it  the  freest  method 
was  still  more  strange.  It  wa« 
L  &  well 
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Well  known  that,  when  committees 
WerC  chosen  by  ballot,  lists  were 
frequently  handed  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  treasury;  and  such 
lists  carried  considerable  influence. 
—If  every  gentleman  might  have 
nominated  those  he  wished  to  be 
members  of  the  committee,  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  have  been  a  very 
good  one;  and  that  the  country 
would  have  confided  more  in  it, 
had  it  not  been  formed  of  gentle¬ 
men  so  favourable  to  measures  such 
as  the  present.  He  could  not  con¬ 
sent  to  the  passing  this  bill  with 
such  haste ;  and  therefore  should 
Tote  against  it. 

Air.  Martin  (of  Galway)  enter¬ 
ed  into  some  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  bill.  He  said,  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  opinion  was  sufficient ;  but 
there  were  other  strong  reasons, 
particularly  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Irish  house  of  com¬ 
mons.  The  habeas-corpus  act  had 
been  suspended  fourteen  or  fifteen 
times  since  the  revolution,  and  was 
now  necessary  tenfold ;  therefore 
the  sooner  passed  the  better. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  the 
question  had  been  fully  stated  by 
the  honourable  members  vcho  had 
already  spoken ;  and  admitted  it 
not  to  be  a  light  matter.'  On  the 
contrary,  it  appeared  no  less  than 
a  proposal  to  sacrifice  the  very  es¬ 
sence.  of  our  constitution.  The 
question  was,  whether  there  were 
sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
the  measure  ?  He  thought  there 
Was  none.  He  contended,  that  it 
was  imprudent  even  to  call  the 
public  attention  to  it,  because  it 
would  only  revive  what  govern¬ 
ment  must  wish  forgotten;  namely, 
how  the  public  had  been  duped  by 
imaginary  plots  and  confederacies, 
by  which  they  had  lost  so  many 
real  privileges.  He  did  not  consi¬ 
der  the  mode  of  ballot  as  the  best. 


and  was  persuaded  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  have  less  disapproved  the 
measure  had  some  gentlemen  on 
his  side  the  house  been  put  on  the 
committee.  He  said  that  these 
ballots  enabled  the  minister  to 
name  whom  he  ploascd  as  mem¬ 
bers;  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer’s  speech  avowed  this 
influence,  which  destroyed  all  in¬ 
dependence  upon  the  subject  of 
ballots  for  committees.  He  quoted 
an  instance  of  this  kind  of  influ¬ 
ence,  in  which  he  had  read  to  the 
house  the  names  of  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee,  just  as  they  were  afterwards 
taken  out  of  the  balloting-glass, 
from  a  copy  of  the  minister’s  list. 
It  was  candid  to  confess,  but  de¬ 
plorable  to  hear,  that  the  present 
administration  were  determined  to 
model  their  conduct  by  that  of  their 
predecessors.  He  augured  from 
this  the  country’s  ruin.  He  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  speech  of  the 
solicitor-general  conveyed  insinu¬ 
ations  that  some  members  had  by 
their  speeches  encouraged  Jaco¬ 
binism  in  this  country,  by  saying 
that  the  country’s  enemies  had  al¬ 
ways  met  countenance  by  those 
gentlemen  in  Opposition,  as  it  was 
called,  who  had  indeed  steadily  op¬ 
posed  the  measures  of  administra¬ 
tion;  which  by  no  means  proved 
them  enemies  of  their  country. 
The  truth  was,  that  ministers  iden¬ 
tified  themselves  with  the  consti¬ 
tution  ;  and  then  logically  conclu¬ 
ded,  that  those  who  opposed  their 
measures  were  its  enemies,  where¬ 
as  no  man  was  a  real  friend-  to  its 
true  principles  who  did  not  oppose 
the  measures  of  the  late  ministry  ; 
and  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  had  avowed  his  design  of  pur¬ 
suing  his  predecessor’s  system,  he 
should  continue  to  oppose,  because 
this  system  was  injurious  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  empire.  He  pro¬ 
tested 
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tested  against  the  present  measure, 
which  was  so  far  from  necessary, 
that  all  information  went  the  other 
way.  It  was  monstrous  to  say, 
when  three  fourths  of  the  people 
were  in  a  state  that  a  man’s  best 
industry  could  not  keep  his  family 
from  starving,  and  were  obliged 
to  ask  alms  to  save  themselves  from 
perishing,  that  all  their  discontent 
arose  from  the  artifices  of  design¬ 
ing  men  !  As  if  a  man  must  be 
prompted  by  a  Jacobin,  ere  hecould 
discover  that  want  of  food,  fire, 
and  clothing,  would  make  him 
unhappy.  No — the  people  need¬ 
ed  no  art  to  show  them  their  mise¬ 
ries,  which  they  had  borne  with 
admirable  patience,  for  they  had 
shown  no  disposition  to  tumult 
throughout ;  and,  till  then,  they 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
constitution ;  which  they  would  be 
in  its  most  valuable  part  if. the 
present  measure  should  be  adopted. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  discon¬ 
tented  persons  here  were  few  in 
number.  What  had  been  done 
with  those  apprehended  ?  Were 
any  of  them  tried  under  the  autho- 
rity  of  this  measure?  Not  one-^- 
they  were  imprisoned,  and  then 
enlarged  on  bail ;  yet  the  report 
of  the  present  secret  committee 
alleged;  that  several  of  those  very 
persons  were  now  exciung  discon¬ 
tents.  Then  there  was  no  excuse 
for  their  being  at  large,  for  there 
was  no  hindrance  to  taking  them 
up.  The  authority  of  apprehend¬ 
ing  them  was  not  under  this  bill, 
which  was  only  to  empower  Mi¬ 
nisters  to  secure  and  detain  whom 
they  suspected.  As  to  apprehend¬ 
ing  suspected  persons,  he  believed 
that  ministers  had  often  acted  ille¬ 
gally  ;  and  that  jailors  and  all  must 
have  one  day  or  other  a  bill  of  in¬ 
demnity  for  their  doings,  such  as 
apprehending  upon  suspicion  only. 


instead  of  issuing  warrants  on  in¬ 
formation  upon  oath.  He  wished 
for  the  attornev-general’s  opinion 
upon  this  point,  which  affected 
most  those  who  had  been  taken  up 
on  the  authority  of  the  bill  in 
question  :  they  had  been  accused 
by  the  informers  of  his  majesty’s 
late~ ministers,  which  the  Old-Bai¬ 
ley  trials  proved.  What  security 
was  there  that  the  same  practice 
would  not  be  revived  ?  He  ridi¬ 
culed  the  idea,  that  a  mild  use 
would  be  made  of  the  pow  er  given 
by  this  measure  to  ministers  deter¬ 
mined  to  follow  the  steps  of  their 
predecessors.  There  was,  he  said, 
no  mildness  in  taking  a  man  up  on 
suspicion,  confining  him  for  years, 
wasting  his  health  and  fortune, . 
and  breaking  the  hearts  of  his  re¬ 
lations;  and  then,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  releasing  him  to  tell 
his  misfortunes  to  those  who  would 
hear  them,  with  no  other  remedy 
than  the  pity  of  some  individuals.- 
The  truth  was,  there  was  no  proof 
of  any  plot  except  that  of  com¬ 
mon  and  paid  informers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  house  and  the  public 
had  been  assured  before,  that  the 
discontented  were  a  despicable 
few,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  wholly  loyal,  and  that  there 
were  now  ]  30,000  armed  meii 
soundly  attached  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  J.t  was  a  pretext  for  inor-r 
dinale  .power,  to  contend  for  the 
necessity  of  this  measure  for  the 
safety  of  the  British  empire. 

The  attorney-general  said,  that 
the  measure  was  certainly  a  vigo¬ 
rous  one.  He  knew  the  value  of 
the  habeas-corpus  act;  but  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  it  was  indispensably 
necessary;  and  ministers  would 
have  been  faithless  to  their  trust 
had  they  not  proposed  the  measure 
now  under  consideration.  The 
evidence  before  the  committee- 
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would  convince  any  impartial  man ; 
and,  while  the  disaffected  at  home 
leagued  with  the  foreign  enemy, 
the  same  precautions  were  needful 
to  maintain  our  contest.  It  had 
been  asked,  if  this  was  a  measure 
of  lenity  and  mercy  ?  Certainly 
of  lenity,  in  the  truest  sense,  not 
only  to  the  country  at  large,  but 
to  those  to  whom  it  might  apply. 
It  saved  them  from  the  calamities 
into  which  they  might  be  seduced, 
and  prevented  meditated  treason 
from  being  realised.  The  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  measure  were 
most  inconsistent.  One  gentleman 
had  warned  the  house  against  a 
career  of  blood  :  another  said,  the 
whole  was  false  alarm  ;  that  a  few 
had  been  taken  up  who  were  not 
brought  to  trial.  But  might  this 
not  have  been  for  good  reasons  ? 
Might  it  not  be  prudent  to  conceal 
whence  information  so  important 
to  the  public  safety  was  derived  ? 
and  improper  to  produce  the  au¬ 
thors,  who,  after  a  public  exhibition 
as  witnesses,  might  be  disabled 
from  giving  future  information  ? 
The  advantages  from  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  guilt  were  to  be  weighed 
with  the  inconvenience  of  disclos¬ 
ing  the  sources  of  intelligence.  If 
none  but  spies  had  been  produced 
at  the  Old-Bailey  trials,  he  would 
ask,  if  their  testimony  had  been 
falsified  ?  But  the  former  was  not 
true ;  for  a  most  respectable  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  law  had  been  witness 
there;  and  the  testimony  of  these 
witnesses  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  events.  As  to  the 
power  granted  to  government  of 
seizing  and  detaining  persons,  he 
referred  the  honourable  gentleman 
to  his  learned  friend  (Iv'r.  Erskine)s 
who  sat  near  him.  He  concluded 
with  saying,  that,  from  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  had  obtained,  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  disaffected  were 


taking  advantage  of  the  people's 
distresses;  and  that  it  was  urgent 
to  enable  government  to  disconcert 
their  schemes. — As  an  honest  man^ 
persuaded  of  the  dangers  of  the 
country  without  this  measure,  he 
heartily  gave  it  his  vote. 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke  said,  that 
when  he  heard  the  sentiments  such 
gentlemen  professed  (from  among 
whom  the  future  judges  of  the  land 
would  be  taken),  of  giving  their 
votes,  as  honest  men,  for  such 
measures,  he  trembled  to  think  ot 
the  country’s  situation  when  they 
should  sit  on  the  bench.  Though 
he  did  not  expect  that  what  he 
could  say  would  gain  the  tenth  part 
of  a  vote,  yet  he  hoped  it  might 
have  sopie  effect  on  the  fight  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr, 
Addington).  He  hoped  that  he 
would  avoid  those  acts  that  had 
disgraced  his  predecessors ;  and 
that,  if  this  power  were  placed  in 
his  hands,  he  would  not  use  it  ty¬ 
rannically  ;  and  consider,  that  as 
something  had  been  annually  taken 
from  the  constitution,  it  wras  more 
dangerous  than  ever  to  trust  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  to  government. 
The  due  separation  of  powers  in  a 
state  constituted  its  freedom ;  but 
these  were  confounded  here.  He 
said,  that  this  confusion  had  de¬ 
scended  to  interfere  with  jaihrs. 
Though  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  had  no  business  in  such 
matters,  prisoners  had  received 
improper  treatment  even  by  di¬ 
rection.  He  hoped  that,  under  the 
administration  of  the  right  honour-- 
able  gentleman,  care  would  be 
taken  that  the  imprisoned  should 
have  every  comfort  consistently  to 
be  allowed  wffih  custody  ;  and  these 
without  the  necessity  of  solicita¬ 
tion.- — He  himself  did  not  enjoy 
the  same  indulgences  under  con¬ 
finement  a§  tde  other  state  prison- 
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jers,  as  he  never  solicited  them. — 
sdut  innocent  men  ought  not  to  be 
degraded  by  such  solicitation.  He 
asked  what  law  there  was  for  execut- 
ingsentenceinprison  ?— which  had 
been  done.  It  was  important  that 
a  practice  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  our  fathers  should  not  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Criminals  ought  to  be  led 
to  execution  as  a  spectacle  to  deter-; 
and  the  innocent  carried  before 
their  countrymen  to  enjoy  the  com¬ 
fort  of  teiling  them  they  were  so. 
He  thought  at  one  time  lie  should 
want  this  comfort :  and,  though 
timid  by  nature,  could  have  said 
to  the  people,  “  Death  is  no  longer 
fearful  to  me,  since  you  know  I 
^m  innocent !”  The  contrary  prac¬ 
tice  was  charged  without  law. — 
He  said,  that  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  should  consider  the  state  in 
which  the  country  was  resigned  to 
!  him  by  his  predecessors;  and  he 
j  hoped,  if  he  accepted  the  pow¬ 
ers  in  question,  that  he  would  keep 
them  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
The  suspension  of  the  habeas-corr 
pus  was  called  temporary  ;  which 
word  was  perverted.  Seven  years 
had  elapsed  since  its  first  suspen¬ 
sion;  and  how  could  a  conspiracy 
have  existed  during  that  period 
without  any  effect?  The  war  bad 
been  called  glorious  and  successful, 
and  the  suspension  of  the  habeas- 
corpus  supposed  necessary  by  a 
learned  gentleman  while  the  con¬ 
test  should  be  continued.  It  might 
be  proper  to  consider  what  prOr- 
spect  there  was  of  its  conclusion. — 
Mr.  Tooke  beginning  to  wander 
far  from  the  point,  by  speaking  of 
the  captures  of  the  French  colonies, 
and  the  probable  consequences  of 
these  events,  there  was  a  cry  of 
Question  !  when  the  speaker  said, 
that  the  honourable  member  might 
perj^ps  able  to  show  hew  his 
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observations  applied;  but  Mr. 
Tpoke  said  he  would  not  try. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first 
time  without  a  division. 

On  the  motion  that  it  be  read 
a  second  time,  a  discussion  took 
place;  and  the  house  divided—* 
Ayes  189— Noes  42.— Maj.  147: 

On  the  motion  that  the  word 
t(  now”  do  stand  part  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  the  house  again  divided— 
Ayes  190— Nops  34.— Maj.  15t>. 

The  bill  .then  went  through  its 
other  stages,  was  passed,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  carried  to  the  lords  fo£ 
their  concurrence. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  Fri¬ 
day  April  17,  lord  Loughborough 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  habeas-cor- 
pus  suspension  bill. 

Earl  Moira  owned  that  a  proper 
occasion  for  passing  such  a  bill 
might  occur,  but  affirmed  that  no 
proof  of  its  present  propriety  had 
been  adduced.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  vague,  and  no  inti¬ 
mation  of  the  grounds  on  which  it 
was  founded  had  been  given.  Ne¬ 
cessity  might  justify  the  measure; 
but  this  did  not  exist.  He  highly 
respected  the  lords  who  composed 
the  committee,  and  did  not  doubt 
their  belief  of  all  they  had  stated; 
but  they  all  thought,  and  had  been 
used  to  act,  together.  If  they 
wished  credit  to  their  statements, 
they  should  have  given  up  the 
authors  of  their  information.  This 
measure  was  brought  forward  in  an 
unprecedented  manner.  No  such 
bill  had  ever  been  proposed,  with¬ 
out  a  previous  communication  from 
the  thrpne,  This  was  the  right 
method  of  proceeding ;  for,  then, 
those  who  advised  his  majesty  to 
send  a  message  were  responsible, 
and  might  be  called  to  account  in 
case  of  imposition  on  the  house. 
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But  now.  If  the  reports  of  the  lords* 
committees  were  incorrect,  they 
might  all  say,  “  We  advised  to  the 
best  of  our  judgment ;  you  were 
not  bound  to  follow  our  advice 
but  as  you  thought  prudent.**  He 
praised  the  habeas-corpus  act,  and 
condemned  this  infringement  on 
the  best  privileges  of  the  people. 
He  said  that  their  lordships  were 
sent  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
people;  and,  if  these  were  neglect¬ 
ed,  they  violated  their  trust.  They 
represented  the  people  as  much  as 
the  other  house  ;  and,  although  not 
periodically  chosen,  by  being  he- 
reditary  they  were  free  from  biases 
by  which  they  might  otherwise  be 
actuated.  He  praised  the  patience 
of  the  people  under  their  present 
great  sufferings  ;  and  concluded  by 
hoping  to  give  his  sentiments  more 
largely  upon  the  bill  at  a  future 
opportunity. 

Lord  Boringc’.on  said,  that 
whenever  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas-corpus  act  was  proposed, 
it  had  al ways  been  contended  that 
the  necessity  of  it  was  not  proved. 
But  its  necessity  had  been  shown  on 
several  occasions ;  and,  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  considered  as  men  of 
honour  and  truth,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  now.  He  said  that  the 
part  of  tiie  country  where  he  resid¬ 
ed  was  disturbed,  and  he  firmly 
believed  this  a  lenient  rather  than 
a  severe  measure.  Whatever  he 
might  think  of  the  new  ministry, 
he  should  support  any  measure  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  public  good. 

Lord  Hobart  said  that  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  crown  was 
impossible  (in  answer  to  earl 
Moira).  The  papers  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  house  of  commons, 
and  then  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee.  They  were  afterwards 
sent  to  the  lords,  with  the-  Bing’s 


permission  ;  which  he  thought  just 
the  same  as  by  a  message  from  the 
throne.  The  bill  was  so  necessary, 
in  his  opinion,  that  he  should  pro¬ 
pose  its  being  carried  through  all 
its  stages  that  night  he  therefore 
begged  noble  lords  to  debate  it, 
under  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  debated  that  night  for  the  last 
time.  . 

Lord  Holland  defended  earl 
Moira’s  arguments  against  the  bill, 
as  the  only  line  of  reasoning  ad¬ 
missible.  When  the  necessity  of 
such  a  measure  as  the  present  did 
not  appear,  it  was  natural  to  agree 
that  the  grounds  of  its  adoption 
were  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  onus  probandi  lay,  therefore, 
on  the  proposers  of  the  measure ; 
and  they  ought  to  present  a  speci¬ 
fic  ease  of  necessity.  He  censured 
severely  the  conduct  of  ministers 
for  calling  on  the  house  to  agree  to 
a  bill,  involving  the  suspension  of 
the  constitution  on  the  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  report  of  a  committee,  and 
without  any  message  from  the 
throne.  He  knew  not  what  was 
their  object,  unless  to  get  rid  of  all 
responsibility  by  degrees,  and  esta¬ 
blish  a  system  of  absolute  controul. 
The  grounds  in  the  report  did  not 
satisfy  him  ;  nor  could  he  renounce 
the  firmest  support  of  the  people’s 
liberties  from  mere  general  asser¬ 
tions  that  a  conspiracy  existed. 
If  such  statements  were  to  justify 
the  house  in  such  measures,  how  far 
was  this  principle  to  be-  carried, 
and  so  very  dangerous  a  doctrine 
to  be  extended  ?  On  this  bill,  it. 
was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  con¬ 
sider,  that  the  power  given  thereby 
to  ministers  was  liable  to  great 
abuse,  and  had  been  grossly  abused 
by  the  late  ministers.  It  had 
been  said,  that  individual  inconve¬ 
nience  was  comparatively  small 
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to  the  consideration  of  general  hap¬ 
piness  and  security.  This  was 
true,  if  the  bill  could  be  proved  to 
have  produced  such  an  effect ;  but 
surely  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the 
house  to  prevent  the  oppression  of 
a  single  individual:  that  the  power 
might  be  so  abused  was  undeni¬ 
able;  and  therefore  the  grounds 
for  renewing  the  measure  ought 
to  be  examined  again  and  again. 
He  proceeded  to  show,  that  in  the 
example  of  Ireland  coercion  had 
produced  no  good  consequences  ; 
strongly  recommended  conciliatory 
measures ;  and  concluded  by  giving 
his  negative  to  the  bill. 

The  earl  ofWestmoreland  warm¬ 
ly  supported  the  bill,  which,  he 
said,  no  noble  lord  in  the  house 
would  propose  but  from  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  necessity;  which  fully 
appeared  from  the  facts  stated  by 
the  committee,  and  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  beneficial  effects 
both  here  and  in  Ireland.  It  would 
doubtless  produce  the  happiest  con¬ 
sequences,  in  defeating  the  plans 
of  the  disaffected,  and  supporting 
the  loyal  part  of  the  community. 
He  conceived  it  calculated  to 
|  operate  leniently,  by  enabling  go¬ 
vernment  to  restrain  the  wild 
schemes  of  those  who,  in  meditat- 
!  ing  the  destruction  of  the  public 
peace,  were  pursuing  plans  which 
must  ultimately  involve  their  own. 

Earl  Moira  . rose  again,  and,  in  an 
animated  speech,  pressed  their 
lordships  not  to  proceed  precipi¬ 
tately  on  the  bill,  conjuring  them 
by  the  duty  they  owed  the  country, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  not 
to  agree  to  a  measure  so  trenching 
on  the  constitution,  without  the 
strongest  evidence  of  its  necessity. 
The  statements  of  the  committee 
were  neither  sufficiently  circum¬ 
stantial  nor  specific  to  found  the 
passing  of  so  violent  an  act.  When 
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proved  necessary,  he  should  not 
oppose  it;  but,  from  the  present” 
evidence,  he  could  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  support  it. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  ex¬ 
plained. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  the 
best  proof  of  the  bill’s  utility 
was,  that  the  conspirators  them¬ 
selves  regarded  it  as  a  measure  de¬ 
structive  of  their  rebellious  endea¬ 
vours,  and  had  owned  that  the 
sedition  bill,  and  that  to  suspend 
the  habeas-corpus  act,  had  frustrat¬ 
ed  all  their  schemes.  Since  he  had 
had  the  honour  to  sit  ki  that  house, 
he  never  gave  a  vote  with  more 
satisfaction,  or  more  consonant 
with  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  duty,  than  that  which  he  should 
give  on  this  occasion. 

Lord  Hobart  moved  that  the  bill 
be  committed. 

Lord  Holland  desired  the  clerk 
to  read  the  orders  of  24,  26,  and 
104,  which  directed  that  no  bill: 
should  be  committed  on  the  day 
when  it  was  read  the  second 
time,  and  that  no  bill  should  pass 
two  stages  in  any  one  day.  He 
said,  he  had  not  pressed  the  read¬ 
ing  of  these  to  inforce  them,  but 
only  to  show  how  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  orders  of  the  house 
by  ministers,  who  were  ready 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
when  it  suited  their  purpose, 
against  any  proposition  from  his 
side  of  the  house. 

The  secretary  of  state  (lord  Ho¬ 
bart)  appealed  to  the  noble  lord, 
whether  he  had  not  given  every 
possible  notice  of  the  immediate 
necessity  of  passing  the  bill,  by 
having  declared  that  he  should 
move  its  passing  through  all  its 
stages  on  the  same  day,  before  the 
committee  was  formed,  or  the  papers 
were  on  the  table.  He  had  been 
enabled  to  give  this  notice  from 

-  knowing: 
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knowing  the  contents  of  the  papeVs 
referred  to  the  committee,  which 
be  possessed  by  his  official  situation, 
and  from  assuring  himself  that  the 
committee  would  report  as  they 
bad  done.  Lord  Holland  said,  that 
po  word  of  the  noble  secretary  had 
any  relation  to  the  standing  orders; 
but  he  had  already  explained  the 
reason  why  he  had  them  read. 

The  committee  was  negatived, 
and  the  bill  read  a  third  time  and 
assed ;  and  a  message  ordered  to 
e  sent  to  the  commons,  informing 
them  that  it  had  been  passed  with¬ 
out  amendments. 

For  the  revival  of  the  bill  for 
preventing  seditious  meetings,  the 
arguments  were  more  decisive. 
On  the  15th  of  April,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  undertook 
to  show  the  propriety  of  reading 
the  bill  to  prevent  seditious  meet¬ 
ings  a  second  time,  and  of  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  go  through  a  stage  each 
day,  that  it  might  be  read  a  tfiird 
time  on  the  Monday  following. 
The  urgency  of  the  bill  was  exT 
treme,  and  delay  would  be  danger¬ 
ous.  There  would  now  be  time 
enough  to  debate  it  deliberately ; 
and  the  objections  to  this  method 
were  quite  void  of  foundation. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  that  the  bill  was 
not  new.  The  country  well  knew 
its  good  effects,  and  the  bad  con¬ 
sequences  attending  its  cessation. 
The  report  stated,  that  there  was  a 
plan  for  meetings  throughout  the 
country  at  the  same  day  and  hour  ; 
therefore,  -  it  was  urgent  that  the 
bill  should  be  passed  into  a  law. 

i  Mr.  Tierney  (who  had  objected 
to  reading  the  bill  a  third  time  sp 
spon  as  Monday)  said,  he  was  in¬ 
different  when  the  bill  was  de¬ 
bated  ;  he  wished  it  delayed  only  to 
accommodate  some  members  who 
could  not  attend.  He  then  entered 
iplo  the  arguments  against  the  bill. 
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The  house  migh  think  it  salutary, 
but  the  country  mischievous. 
Ought  not  the  public  to  have  time 
to  express  their  sentiments?  The 
country  would  not  have  been  in  its 
present  wretched  state,  had  not  the 
public’s  functions  been  so  long  sus¬ 
pended. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  he  could  not  agree  to  any 
further  delay,  consistently  with  his 
duty  to  the  public.  The  act  had 
been  in  force  five  years,  without  a 
single  petition  for  its  repeal.  (A 
cry  of  Hear!  from  the  opposition 
bench.)  Perhaps  the  honourable 
gentlemen  meant  to  convey  that 
the  people  were  cramped  in  their 
right  to  petition;  but  during  that 
time  very  many  petitions  had  beer! 
presented,  some  against  the  war, 
others  for  the  dismission  of  mini? 
sters,  and  were  as  frequent  as  at 
any  other  period  of  the  same  du¬ 
ration.  Though  the  measure  had 
been  warmly  opposed  at  first,  three 
months  after  its  adoption  he  had 
never  heard  it  once  disapproved. 
All  were  convinced  it  had  operated 
to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  to  save 
the  constitution.  There  was  no 
ground  for  expecting  any  petitions. 
Before  Monday,  the  people  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  might  exr 
press  their  sentiments.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  that  he  hoped 
the  revival  of  the  bill  would  have 
been  unnecessary,  but  was  disap¬ 
pointed. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  must  tell 
the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
that  it  was  unparliamentary  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  people  would  not 
petition  against  the  bill,  and  they 
ought  to  have,  an  opportunity  to 
declare  their  sentiments.  The  re¬ 
port  said,  that  dangerous  meetings 
were  apprehended.  It  was  strange 
that  not  one  of  them  had  happened, 
yet  tho  bjll  ]iad  beep  suspended  six 

months* 
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(icmths.  The  *ght  honqurable 
rentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  seemed  to 
ay,  “  When  I  was  in  office  there 
vas  no  occasion  tor  this  bill :  my 
rigilance,  foresight,  and  energy, 
ufficed  to  maintain  tranquillity  : 
nit  now  you  have  a  weak,  flimsy, 
md  rickety  administration ;  and 
reason  and  sedition  bills  are  indis- 
jensably  necessary He  protest- 
id  against  the  manner  in  which 
he  committee  was  formed.  When 
ruth  was  to  be  told,  committees 
tvere  formed  very  differently. 
W'hat  confidence  would  have  been 
flaced  in  the  committee’s  report 
during  the  king’s  indisposition,  had 
it  been  composed  or  men  all  think¬ 
ing  alike  ?  The  members  vvere 
then  taken  alternately  from  both 
sides  of  the  house.  Jf  this  were  a 
Case  of  less  interest,  it  was  not  of 
Ipss  importance.  They  were  about 
to  find  a  bill  of  disloyalty  against 
tjie  people  of  England.  Never 
were  so  many  petitions  against  any 
bill  as  this,  when  first  proposed'. 
He  declared,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  were  fettered 
was  the  sole  reason  that  petitions 
had  not  been  presented  for  its  re¬ 
peal*  That  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  not  heard  it  con¬ 
demned,  might  be  true  ;  but  (to 
qse  a  popular  phrase  in  that  house), 
he  probably  kept  very  amiable 
Company.  He  was  quite  indiffe¬ 
rent  about  the  time  when  the  bill 
should  be  read  again.  It  had  been 
introduced  without  necessity,  sup- 
orted  without  argument,  and  the 
ouse  would  act  most  consistently 
With  itself  by  passing  it  as  precipe 
lately  as  possible. 

Lord  ilawkesbijry  contended, 
that"  the  number  of  petitions  pre¬ 
sented,  while  the  late  bill  was  in 
force,  best  proved  that  it  did  not 
operate  against  proper  petitions,  or 


prevent  any  meetings  convened 
for  good  purposes.  Lord  lieute¬ 
nants,  grand  juries,  or  seven  house-? 
keepers^  could  call  meetings :  this 
was  not  depriving  the  people  of 
their  right  of  petitioning,  which  ho 
readily  admitted,  regretting  the 
necessity  of  placing  any  restraint 
upon  them.  Necessity  alone  justi¬ 
fied  it.  No  real  inconvenience  had 
followed  from  the  bill  during  five 
years,  nor  was  there  ever  a  measure 
more  generally  popular.  He  saw 
no  objection  to  its  passing  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  his  honour¬ 
able  friend. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  tffe 
bill  was  regarded  through  the 
country  with  affection  and  grati¬ 
tude.  It  was  unpopular  at  first  from, 
misrepresentation,  but  its  utility 
was  now  generally  acknowledge 
ed.  He  had  been  told  himself,  at  a 
meeting  where  thirty  or  forty  magi¬ 
strates  attended,  that  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  could  not  happen  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  bill ;  but  this  was  found 
to  be  erroneous.  He  defended  the 
committee’s  conduct;  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr.  Sheridan)  to  reflect  on 
the  smallness  of  the  number  on  his 
side  the  house,  and  how  few  in  the 
country  joined  with  them,  before 
he  complained  of  their  not  forming 
a  part  of  the  committee.  He  said, 
that  those  who  composed  the  com¬ 
mittee  could  assign  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  why  Mr.  Sheridan  was  not 
chosen  one  of  its  members.  Ele 
complimented  the  vigilance  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  who  had  acted  vigorously 
on  emergencies,  without  infringing 
in  the  least  on  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Lascelles  favoured  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  of  the  bill;  and 
stated  that,  in  the  county  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  present  measure 
was  so  fqr  from  objectionable  that 
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At  was  viewed  as  a  most  important 
method  of  preserving  the  national 
tranquillity. 

Mr.  Tierney  rose,  and  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  second  reading  till  Monday, 
when  he  was  called  to  order  by 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  submitted  to  the 
speaker,  whether  a  member  who 
had  twice  before  given  his  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  question  was  again 
entitled  to  enter  on  the  discus¬ 
sion. 

The  speaker,  on  this  suggestion, 
wished  that  the  house  would  re¬ 
solve  specifically  on  this  matter,  as 
he  was  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  di¬ 
rect  his  conducts  He  doubted  the 
propriety  of  allowing  members  to 
pretend  making  an  amendment 
only  to  enter  on  a  new  line  of 
argument.  Pie  was  anxious  that 
the  house  should  come  to  such  a 
determination  as  might  guide  him 
in  many  circumstances  which  might 
-occur  in  the  course  pf  business. 

Mr.  Baker  spoke  on  the  point  of 
order,  contending,  that  no  member 
ought  to  speak  more'  Pfran  once  on 
the  same  subject,  unless  by  special 
indulgence. 

General.  Walpole  -  then  rose  to 
move,  that,  instead  of  noiv,  the 
word  Monday  be  inserted  in  the 
motion,  to  prevent  further  discus¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Tierney  then  rose,  to  ex- 

j  , 

plain  the  reasons  for  supporting 
his  honourable  friend’s  motion  to 
delay  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  Pie  wished  for  stronger  evi¬ 
dence  of  Ihe  necessity  of  the  mea¬ 
sure.  He  recollected  no  single 
instance  in  the  proceedings  of  par¬ 
liament,  where,  on  the  general  re¬ 
port  of  a  secret  committee,  a  mea¬ 
sure  was  adopted  so  materially  af¬ 
fecting  the  people’s  privileges. 
By  delaying  the  second  reading  of 
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the  bill  till  Monday,  he  hoped  that 
the  committee  would  produce  such 
evidence  as  would  fully  justify  the 
adoption  of  the  present  violent 
measure.  If  there  were  no  further 
evidence  of  its  necessity  than  had 
been  brought,  he  saw  no  advantage 
that  could  result  from  the  first  re¬ 
port.  To  adopt  the  measure,  and 
afterwards  expect  the  statement  ol 
its  necessity,  would  be  to  reverse 
the  order  of  all  legislative  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  to  act  on  blind  credit. 
Pie  then  went  to  refute  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce’s  arguments  concerning 
the  mode  of  appointing  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  pretended  popu-, 
larity  of  the  act  in  Yorkshire;  and 
concluded  by  asserting,  that  the 
honourable  member  was  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  act,  not  for  its  popu¬ 
larity,  but  because,  since  it  had  ex¬ 
pired,  meetings  had  been  holden 
where  his  votes  and  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  his  constituents  appeared 
strangely  contrary. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  explained. 

Mr.  Johnston  thought  that  issuing 

«  ^  ,  O 

treasury  lists  in  appointing  ballots 
was  wrong  and  unconstitutional, 
and  that  ministers  were  thereby 
wanting  to  their  own  interest ; 
for,  though  he  did  not  assert  that 
the  gentlemen  on  the  opposition 
side  were  more  respectable  than 
on  the  other,  yet  he  affirmed  that 
the  report  would  have  had  more 
weight,  and  become  more  publicly 
satisfactory,,  if  the  committee  had 
been  formed  of  members  from  both 
sides  of  the  house. 

The  solicitor-general  defended 
the  mode  of  appointing  the  com¬ 
mittee,  saying  that,  if  gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  had  been 
members  of  it,  the  evidence  might 
not  have  satisfied  them,  and  thus 
the  nation  would  be  deprived  of  the 
proposed  advantage,  and  that  the 

necessary 
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necessary  secrecy  might  have  been 
also  violated. 

Mr,  Sheridan  replied,  that  he 
knew  not  what  was  meant  bv  the 
evidence  now  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  being  considered  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  because  the  former  evidences 
had  been  inadequate  to  ground  the 
resolutions,  or  why  they  should  be 
dissatisfied  with  present  evidence, 
because  they  were  not  convinced 
by  the  former.  On  producing  it, 
the  question  was,  whether  it  was 
the  same  as  before,  or  whether  new 
proofs  of  conspiracy  existed  ?  He 
then  vindicated  the  members  on 
his  side  from  the  charge  of  intend¬ 
ing  any  violation  of  secrecy,  winch 
were  direct  and  inexcusable  tiea- 
son  to  the  country’s  most  import¬ 
ant  interests.  He  pointed  out  the 
advantages  that  might  have  been 
obtained  by  a  fair  appointment  of 
the  committee,  arguing,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  evidence  appearing 
incomplete,  probably  in  this  case 
a  different  report  would  have  been 
presented.  They  might  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  statements  of  foimer 
committees,  now  proved  unfound¬ 
ed  ;  and,  while  they  attended  to 
the  fabrications  of  the  late  mini¬ 
sters,  might'  have  considered  at 
least  those  persons  from  whom 
they  had  arisen. 

v.  Alluding  to  what  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  had  said,  he  added,  he  was 
surprised  that  a  practice  which,  if 
existing  formerly,  had  never  been 
admitted,  should  be  openly  avow¬ 
ed  by  a  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  defended  by  the  representative 
of  a  populous  and  weighty  county* 
If  this  plan  were  adopted,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  re¬ 
gular  system  ;  and  no  one  .  was 
more  fit  to  preside  over  it  than  the 
honourable  gentleman :  he  might 
be  appointed  political  ballot-ma¬ 
ster-general  ;  and  the  members. 
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without  even  the  form  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  might  have  their  lists  regu¬ 
larly  transmitted  from  the  treasury* 
He  mentioned  what  had  been  said 
of  his  competency  as  a  member  of 
a  committee  on  finance,  while  con¬ 
sidered  inadmissible  on  a  commit¬ 
tee  like  the  present.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  seemed  to  think, 
that,  though  qualified  to  determine 
on  facts  and  calculations,  yet  he 
had  not  enough  of  fancy,  fiction, 
or  knowledge  in  forging  plots,  to 
qualify  himself  for  this  committee. 

*  The  solicitor-general  explained. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  objections  to  balloting 
had  been  often  urged  and  refuted. 
This  system  left  the  will  most  per¬ 
fectly  free  ;  for,  if  names  were  re¬ 
commended  to  their  choice,  it  did 
not  fetter  their  judgment.  No 
complaint  was  ever  heard  against 
the  India  directors,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  presented  to  the  electors  a  list 
of  those  thought  eligible  to  fill  the 
vacated  places,  because  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  was  never  thought  to  restrain 
the  will  of  the  electors.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  precedent,  he  saw  nothing 
in  the  established  practice  of  the 
house  against  the  present  proceed¬ 
ing.  The  house  was  competent 
to  proceed  on  any  question  what¬ 
ever,  without  any  previous  com¬ 
mittee  of  inquiry,  as  on  the  habeas- 
corpus  suspension  ;  and  this  was 
perfectly  justifiable  when  an  uni¬ 
versal  conviction  ot  the  necessity 
of  the  measure,  prevailed  ;  though 
it  certainly  vtfas  more  regular  to  lay 
the  evidence  before  the  house  on 
which  the  report  was  founded  :  and 
this  was  first  intended;  but  the 
evidence  was  so  implicated,  and 
the  facts  so  numerous,  that  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  collect  and 
arrange  them  within  the  time  ne¬ 
cessary  for  enacting  the  measuie. 
He  claimed  credit  for  the  unani¬ 
mous 
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ihous  declaration  of  the  committee, 
that  the  bill  was  highly  necessary  ; 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  in¬ 
troducing  it  contrary  to  the  rules 
and  usages  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Tierney  maintained  that 
there  was  no  case  on  the  records  of 
parliament  where  such  encroach¬ 
ment  oil  the  people’s  privileges 
was  ever  adopted  on  the  report  of 
a  secret  committee. 

Lord  Cole  denied  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  from  a  party. 
He  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  it, 
and  disclaimed  belonging  to  any 
party  but  such  as  would  defend 
their  king  and  country ;  and  said, 
that  none  other  than  such  should 
be  suffered  to  sit  in  it. 

Mr.  Nichols  supported  the 
amendment,  saying,  that  if  mini¬ 
sters  declined  producing  their  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  bilks  necessity,  the 
natural  inference  through  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be,  that  the  evidence 
could  not  sustain  their  statements. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 
Without  a  division;  and  the  bill  was 
read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  committed  the  next  day. 

L6rd  Loughborough,  on  Monday, 
April  27,  presented  to  the  house  of 
lords  the  report  of  the  secret  com¬ 
mittee,  to  whom  the  sealed  bags  of 
treasonable  papers  from  the  other 
house  were  referred  ;  which  being 
read,  and  containing  strong  proofs 
of  seditious  and  treasonable  pro¬ 
ceedings,  in  the  institution  of  com¬ 
mittees  for  general  purposes,  con¬ 
ductors,  superintendants,  &c.. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  desired  that 
the  names  of  the  lords  chosen  by 
ballot  on  the  secret  committee  be 
read.  Which  being  done. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  said,  that 
noble  lords  were  not  competent  to 
debate  a  bill  immediately  of  such 
great  importance,  without  an  op-, 


portunity  of  maturely  considering 
the  facts  in  the  report  just  then 
laid  on  the  table. 

Lord  Loughborough  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  noble  duke,  that 
deliberation  on  the  subject  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  house  ; 
but  assured  him,  that  from  the  in-' 
formation  a  day  ought  not  to  be 
lust  in  passing  the  bill ;  and  he 
had  just  then  received  intelligence; 
that  an  open  meeting  of  the  disaf¬ 
fected  had  lately  been  held,  for* 
taking  measures  before  the  bill, 
could  pass,  to  effect  treasonable 
purposes ;  and  that  papers  bidding 
defiance  to  government,  and  threat¬ 
ening  its  overturn,  were  pasted  up 
against  trees  on  the  common  where 
the  meeting  was.  He  did  not 
ho\vever  wish  any  stage  of  the  bill 
to  pass  at  present,  only  that  they 
might  go  into  the  committee  that 
evening,  and  debate  it  on  the  third 
reading  the  next  day. 

Earl  Moira  said,  that  all  the1 
credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
exigency  of  the  occasion*  which 
was  consistent  with  their  duty  as 
peers  of  parliament ;  and  therefore 
he  should  not  resist  the  bilks  going 
into  a  committee. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  said,  the 
reason  he  had  moved  for  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  committee’s  names  was, 
that  he  did  not  really  know  what 
they  were.  He  complained  that 
they  were  all  lords  of  the  same 
sentiments,  and  was  surprised  that 
none  had  been  selected  from  his 
side  of  the  house. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  rose,  say¬ 
ing,  that  they  would  have’  two 
bills,  in  fact,  to  debate  ; — the  former 
and  the  present  seditious  meeting 
bill.  He  could  not  agree  to  such 
violent  measures  without  full  proof 
of  extreme  necessity :  the  evidence 
of  the  report  was  not  strong 
enough  to  satisfy  him  ;  and,  .if  he 

had 
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had  been  present,  he  would  not 
have  consented  to  its  passing  a 
single  stage.  The  noble  and  learn¬ 
ed  lord  had  stated  two  points : 
one,  that  the  committee  had 
stronger  information  than  the  re¬ 
port  stated.  If  so,  they  were  cen¬ 
surable  for  not  having  made  it  part 
of  their  report.  The  other  was, 
that  he  had  received  news  that  day 
of  an  open  meeting  being  held, 
where  treasonable  declarations 
Were  posted  up.  Such  a  fact  re¬ 
quired  the  fullest  proof.  He  said, 
he  should  reserve  himself  to  speak 
to  the  merits  ot  the  bill  on  the  third 
reading ;  but  he  should  now  cer¬ 
tainly  negative  its  going  into  the 
committee. 

Lord  Hobart  explained,  that  the 
committee  was  not  stated  to  have 
stronger  proof  than  that  in  the 
report ;  but  from  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  information  in  the 
sealed  bags  it  was  plain  that  not 
an  hour  should  be  lost  in  passing 
the  bill. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  said  a  few 
Words  in  explanation;  and  the  bill. 
With  the  duke's  not-content  alone, 
passed  the  committee  without 
amendment,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time  the  next  day. 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time  ;  and  on  the 
question  being  put  “  that  the  bill 
<io  pass," 

The  duke  of  Bedford  rose,  and 
reminded  the  house  that  he  had 
warned  their  lordships  the  day  be¬ 
fore  against  proceeding  with  the 
bill  until  an  opportunity  of  read¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  committee 
should  be  given.  Both  this  and 
the  original  report  when  the  bill 
was  first  passed  ought  to  be  read  : 
he  had  done  so,  and  had  no  scru¬ 
ple  to  say,  that,  from  the  insufficient 
evidence  there,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  bill  ought  to  be  instantly 
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rejected.  Before  the  house  could 
be  warranted  to  pass  a  bill  vio¬ 
lating  the  compact  between  the 
king  and  the  people,  they  were 
bound  to  demand  clear  proof  of  the 
necessity  which  called  for  it.  In 
proportion  as  the  bill  trenched 
on  the  people's  rights,  it  weakened 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown ;  for 
the  one  depended  on  the  other. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  committee  ought 
to  be  known.  Noble  lords  should 
not  forget,  that  it  was  not  only  com¬ 
posed  of  peers  who  were  either 
ministers,  or  their  supporters,  but 
the  witnesses  examined  were 
chosen  by  ministers,  and  therefore 
to  be  suspected.  He  had  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  ministers,  whom  he  saw- 
pursuing  the  same  system  as  their 
predecessors  ;  and  those  had  gross¬ 
ly  abused  the  confidence  reposed 
in  them.  As  to  the  bill  itself,  he 
thought  so  violent  an  innovation 
on  the  rights  of  the  subject  as  un¬ 
necessary  as  dangerous  and  un¬ 
constitutional.  The  common  law 
was  fully  adequate  to  avert  all  the 
mischief  apprehended,  and  in  a 
much  safer  way.  By  the  bill  of 
rights,  the  people  might  assemble 
to  petition  against  grievances 
whenever  they  thought  proper ;  to 
prevent  this  was  a  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  of  rights;  nor  could 
he  think  that  there  was  any  ground 
sufficient  to  induce  the  house  to  so 
extraordinary  a  step.  His  grace 
therefore  gave  the  bill  his  nega¬ 
tive. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  said, 
that  it  must  alarm  every  man  to 
attempt  the  support  of  a  bill  round¬ 
ly  asserted  ‘to  be  a  breach  of  the 
compact  between  the  king  and 
people  at  the  revolution.  The  re¬ 
verence  with  which  all  was  treated 
by  the  house  that  passed  at  that 
important  period  of  our  history 

would 
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would  naturally  restrain  any  step 
leading  to  so  fatal  a  consequence ; 
and  those  who  made  such  an  asser¬ 
tion  should  state  the  words  of  the 
bill  of  rights  to  support  them.  He 
said,  if  such  a  measure  as  this  had 
been  deemed  an  invasion  of  the 
people’s  rights,  the  13th  of  Charles 
II.  would  not  have  been  on  the 
statute  book.  When  the  bill  pass¬ 
ed  three  years  ago,  many  petitions 
were  presented  against :  now  it 
bad  been  tried,  an#-- is' effects  wit¬ 
nessed,  not  a  single  petition  was 
on  the  table.  The  consequences 
were  so  salutary,  that  he  rather 
expected  ministers  to  be  censured 
for  not, having  sooner  revived  it. 
The -origin  of  the  present  bill  was 
this  his  majesty  had  ordered  the 
chancellor  of  the*  exchequer  to 
notify  to  the  other  house  that  am¬ 
ple  proof  had  reached  him  and  his 
council  of  seditious  and  treasonable 
meetings ;  and  that  a  system  was 
organising,  big  with  the  utmost 
danger  to  the  state.  Two  large 

O  o 

bags  full  of  papers,  proving  the 
existence  and  increase  of  the  con- 
spiracv,  were  presented  to  the 
house  of  commons.  The  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  house  reported  on  their 
contents  :  the  report  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  their  lordships,  who  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  of  their  own,  and 


made  two  reports,  proving  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  passing  the  bill. 
Rebellious  organisation  had  begun 
in  Ireland,  had  been  surmounted 
and  quieted  by  loyalty  and  energy 
in  the  government,  and  by  bills  of 
this  nature ;  but,  from  the  evidence, 
it  was  plain  that  the  Irish  system 
had  been  improved  in  the  present 
instance.  Committees  had  been 
formed,  secret  signs  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  members  agreed 
on,  the  means  of  procuring  arm* 
provided,  subscriptions  opened, 
conductors  appointed,  superinten- 
dants  and  messengers  selected,  and 
plans  of  assassination  and  murder 
of  those  at  the  head  of  govern¬ 
ment  reduced  to  a  systematic  re¬ 
gularity.  There  was,  therefore, 
every  reason  for  endeavouring  to 
avert  the  fatal  consequences  which 
had  followed  in  a  neighbouring 
nation.  He  said  he  should  vote 
for  the  bill,  because  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  crown,  by  the  king’s 
ministers,  by  the  committees  of 
botii  houses,  and  (what  was  in-> 
finitely  more  weighty)  by  the  jov 
shown  by  the  seditious  when  the 
last  bill  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
alarm  they  felt  on  hearing  of  its 
intended  revival,  and  their  efforts 
to  anticipate  it  by  their  treasonable 
machinations. - The  bill  passed. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Continuance  of  Martial  Law  in  Ireland— Debates  on  that  Subject  in  the  House 
of  Commons — in  the  House  of  Lords. — Further  Debates  respecting  the  Con- 
tinuamce  of  that  Bill — -in  the  House  of  Commons — in  the  House  of  Lords. 


TO  those  who  may  concei  ve  the 
measures  reported  in  the  former 
chapter  not  unnecessary  in  this  coun¬ 
try*  the  propriety  of  extending  the 
powers  of  the  executive  government 
ip,  a  country  where  a  desperate  re¬ 


bellion  had  been  lately  extinguish¬ 
ed,  will  appear  yet  more  obvious. 

The  kingdom  of  Ireland  appear-' 
ed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1800 
to  be  still  in  a  state  of  agitation 
and  disorder,  and  it  was  judged  to 
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be  inexpedient  to  relax  entirely 
from  the  severe  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  for  the  coercion 
oi  the  factious  spirits  in  that  part 
of  his  majesty’s  dominions. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  therefore, 
lord  Castlereagh  rose*  in  the  house 
of  commons,  to  introduce  a  motion, 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  on  the 
6lh  f  relative  to  the  necessity  of. still 
enforcing  martial  lawin  certain  parts 
of  Ireland;  but  previous  to  stating 
his  arguments,  he  said  he  should 
move  that  two  acts  be  read,  passed 
by  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  late  rebellion.  The 
clerk  was  about  to  read  them,  when 
Mr.  Sheridan  rose,  and,  after  apolo¬ 
gising  for  pressing  forward  on  this 
subject,  said,  he  also  wished  for 
these  acts  to  be  read,  but  for  a 
different  1 62  son  from  that  of  the 
noble  lord.  Bis  object  for  rising 
was  to  dissuade  the  bringing  on 
this  momentous  question  at  present. 
When  the  acts  were  read,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  nothing  ur¬ 
gent  in  the  motion,  though  this  was 
the  only  reason  assigned  for  mak¬ 
ing  it.  The  house  were  not  regu¬ 
larly  in  possession  of  the  question  : 
he  must  therefore  endeavour  to 
dissuade  them  from  entertaining: 
it,  since  notning  was  more  uncon¬ 
stitutional  than  to  discuss  it  without 
a  previous  communication  from  the 
crown,  advised  by  ostensible  and 
responsible  ministers.  The  noble 
lord  was  doubtless  a  most  respect¬ 
able  individual ;  but  he  was  only 
an  individual,  and  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  responsible  mini¬ 
ster.  Would  then  the  house  regard 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr'.  Pitt)  as  the  adviser  or  the  re¬ 
sponsible  minister?  Be  would 
scarcely  venture  to  tell  them  so. 
Now,  it  ever  a  proposition  was 
made  for  subverting  the  constitu¬ 
tion’,  the  arming  the  crown  with 
1301. 
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the  dangerous  power  of  enforcing' 
martial  law  was  of  that  nature: 
would  it  then  be  embraced  without 
any  communication  from  the  crown, 
or  fixing  any  responsibility  upon  the 
minister  ?  When  it  was  proposed 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  it  was  in¬ 
consequence  of  a  communication 
from  the  lord-lieutenant,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  representative.  In  cases  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion,  the  lord- 
lie  utenant  might  resort  to  martial 
law;  butsurely  it  could  not  be  done, 
where  the  exigency  of  the  case  did 
not  justify  it,  without  imposing 
responsibility  on  some  minister. 
The  noble  lord  might  say  that  the 
spirit  of  faction  was  yet  unextin¬ 
guished  ;  that  one  class  of  the 
Irish  might  expect  more  justice 
from  a  court  martial  than  from  a 
jury  ;  that  a  foreign  invasion  wras 
apprehended ;  that  fresh  plans 
of  insurrection  ha'd  been  formed, 
and  were  ready  for  execution.  If 
the  house  had  a  pledge  from  the 
crown  that  ministers  knew  the  re¬ 
ality  of  these  dangers,  much  as  he 
abominated  the  exercise  of  martial 
law,  he  should  feel  himself  bound 
tp  act  on  the  principle  of  confi¬ 
dence.  But  he  yet  must  ask,  with 
whom  lay  the  responsibility,  if  this 
confidence  were  unfoundedly  call¬ 
ed  for,  and  criminally  abused  ? 
What  might  now  be  brought  before 
the. house  should  be  regardedonly  as 
a  narrative,  not  a  solemn  commu¬ 
nication,  that  could  justify  the  house 
in  incurring  such  responsibility. 
Were  a  committee  upon  the  state 
of  Ireland  proposed,  various  ob¬ 
jections  would  be  urged,  especially, 
how  dangerous  it  might  be  to  dis¬ 
close  the  information  which  inquiry 
must  demand.  Was  the  measure 
then  to  be  assumed  as  necessary  ? 
Let  the  house  ponder  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  they  incurred  by  cre¬ 
diting  it:  Let  them  cautiously 
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consider  what  was  now  asked  of 
them*  after  the  promises  of  tire 
blessings  that  were  to  result  from 
tire  union ;  after  the  congratulations 
that  the  rebellion  was  not  only  sup¬ 
pressed*  but  that  the  angry  spirit 
which  occasioned  it  had  subsided. 
After  all  this,  what  was  the  house 
called  to  do  ?  Why,  only  to  admit 
and  sanction  a  bill,  the  preamble 
of  which  said,  “  Whereas  a  rebel¬ 
lion  is  now  raging  in  the  country, 
& c.  Whereas  a  ruinous  conspiracy 
exists,  <kc.”  Would  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  assert  that  this  was  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  country  ?  Or,  were 
bills  to  be  proposed  without  recapi¬ 
tulating  the  preambles  ?  And  when 
were  these  bills  attempted  to  be 
revived  ?  W as  it  not  after  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  union  had  been  carried, 
and  the  pretence  of  the  rebellion 
no  longer  existed  ?  But  the  mate¬ 
rial  point  was.  Where  was  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  case  ?  It  would  be 
said  the  act  expired  on  the  25th 
instant,"  and  so  also  did  the  money 
bills.  Granted:  but  where  was  the 
danger  of  letting  it  expire  ?  Had  it 
not  been  in  fact  permitted  to  ex¬ 
pire  ?  and  what  'mischief  ensued 
during  the  interval?  Had  any  mis* 
chief  been  apprehended,  it  would 
bave  been  criminal  in  government 
to  allow  the  act  to  expire.  Had 
one  year’s  experience  of  the  union 
so  irritated  the  pub  ic  mind  of  Ire¬ 
land,  that  this  harsh  unconstitu¬ 
tional  measure  must  be  adopted  ? 
Was  it  apprehended  that  a  tempo¬ 
rary  forbearance  to  enforce  it  might 
revive  the  hopes  of  reverting  to  the 
constitution  ?  Was  it  to  be  feared 
that  the  army  would  be  let  loose 
on  the  country,  unless  the  act  were 
passed?  Was  it  the  mortification 
of  seeing  some  suspected  wretch 
tried  before  a  jury  instead  of  a  court- 
martial?  Was  it  the  approach  of 
a  greater  danger  than  that  of  insur¬ 


rection  and  rebellion  ?  For,  in  these 
cases,  bad  not  the  lord-lieutenant 
a  power  of  enforcing  martial  law 
by  proclamation  ?  What  at  least 
could  prevent  the  delay  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  week  ?  by  which  period 
it  was  ardently  hoped  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  health  would  be  fully  re¬ 
stored,  and  when  the  house  might 
entertain  the  question  in  a  due  and 
constitutional  form.  He  must  there¬ 
fore  conclude  with  moving,  that 
the  house  adjourn. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  rose,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  motion  said,  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  submit  to  the  house 
the  reasons  for  the  measure  which 
had  been  so  warmly  opposed  by 
the  honourable  gentleman,  and 
which,  he  trusted,  would  convince 
the  house  that  he  was  fully  justified 
in  bringing  it  forward  without,  any 
previous  communication  from  the 
crown.  The  task  he  had  to  per¬ 
form  was  extremely  painful,  but  it 
was  a  duty  of  which  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  acquit  himself.  He  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  martial  law  in  Ireland 
was  almost  unparalleled  in  its  con¬ 
stitutional  history  ;  but  yet  he  must 
remind  the  house  that  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  modern  Jaco¬ 
binism  had  compelled  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  recognise  a  system  of  judi* 
cature  unknown,  except  when  the 
operation  of  all  laws  was  suspended 
from  the  open  existence  of  rebellion 
in  the  field.  The  necessity  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  so  strong  a  measure  was 
lamentable;  but,  if  it  did  exist,  he 
could  not  betray  bis  country  and 
the  constitution.  He  owned  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  in  an  assembly  where  so  few 
had  a  local  knowledge  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  justified  it;  but  he 
recollected  that  there'were  among 
bis  hearers  some  military  gentle- 
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Shefl  to  whose  exertions  Ireland 
was  eminently  indebted,  [e  cry  of 
Hear  !  hear  /]  and  who  knew  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  measure. 
Parliament  had  formerly  resorted 
to  it  after  the  union  with  Scotland; 
and  a  bill  to  disarm  the -highland¬ 
ers,  though  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  legislature,  was  then  passed, 
and  proposed  by  a  whig  admini¬ 
stration,  as  remarkable  for  its  love 
of  constitutional  principles,  and 
those  of  the  revolution,  as  any  that 
had  since  existed.  We  were  now 
called  on  to  do  for  Ireland  what 
we  had  done  for  Scotland;  and  to 
act  for  a  country  with  which  so 
large  a  majority  of  the  house  were 
remotely  connected.  The  strong 
bias  towards  constitutional  liberty, 
which  actuated  the  house,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  disincline  it  from  adopt¬ 
ing  vigorous  measures  with  regard 
to  Ireland;  and  this  was  urged 
against  an  incorporate  union,  when 
that  question  was  agitated  in  the 
Irish  parliament.  But  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  Ireland  were  reminded  of 
the  trust  they  ought  to  place  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  house,  and  the  love 
of  legal  liberty  in  suppressing  in¬ 
surrection  and  rebellion. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  he 
said,  had  rested  his  principal  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  motion,  on  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  a  communication  from 
the  crown  to  parliament.  But 
in  the  year  1798  the  state  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  examined ;  and  then  no 
such  communication  was  deemed 
necessary :  and  might  not  every 
member  propose  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  the  situation  of 
the  country  might  suggest  and  jus¬ 
tify  ?  And  ought  we  to  be  so  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  crown,  as  to  fear 
the  adoption  of  wise  and  prudent 
measures  without  royal  communi¬ 
cation  ?  This  were  to  reduce  us  to 
the  level  ot  the  French  legislature. 
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where  the  originating  of  every  lair 
depended  on  the  will  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive.  What  then  became  of  his 
objection  ?  If  parliament  might 
always  act  according  to  convincing 
reasons,  on  emergencies,  it  was 
evident  that  such  a  communication 
was  not  indispensably  necessary. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  habeas- 
corpus  act  had  been  suspended, 
both  here  and  in  Ireland.  The 
propriety  of  the  measure  was  not 
suggested  from  the  crown.  A 
royal  communication  might  precede 
such  a  measure  ;  but  it  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary  when  the  grounds  for  ac¬ 
ceding  to  it  were  evident  and  im¬ 
perative.  It  was  his  intention  to 
propose  it  only  for  three  months. 
He  was  so  confident  of  its  neces¬ 
sity,  that  he  called  upon  parliament 
to  pass  the  bill  without  further  in** 
quiry.  He  admitted  what  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  advanced, 
that,  if  rebellion  existed,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  might  proclaim  martial 
Jaw.  But  was  it  more  constitu¬ 
tional  to  come  to  parliament  for  an 
act  of  indemnity,  than  to  call  for 
its  previous  authority  ? 

The  rebellion  broke  out  in  May 
1798,  and  martial  law  continued 
in  force  till  March  1799.  By  the 
king^s  authority  martial  law'  was 
then  exercised  ;  and  the  Irish  go¬ 
vernment  relied  on  an  act  of  in¬ 
demnity  in  their  favour,  if  they 
transgressed  not  the  bounds  which 
the  necessity  of  the  case  prescribed. 
They  were  compelled  to  withhold 
a  great  portion  of  the  municipal 
law,  while  property  could  not  be 
protected  without  martial  law. — 
This  occasioned  a  conflict.  For  no 
officer  could  execute  his  duty,  if 
subject  to  be  brought  to  trial  con¬ 
tinually.  Many  indictments  were 
preferred  against  officers  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  execute  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant's  orders  ;  and  the  rebellion 
M  9  al 
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atone  period  rendered  it  impossi- 
b  e  lor  the  judges  io  sit  unmolested. 
When  it  aba  ed,  the  courts  were 
again  opened  ;  angi  first,  in  the 
metropolis,  the  king’s  bench.  In 
some  places  the. circuit  was  held, 
and  the  assizes  conduciecl,  under  a 
military  force.  But  civil  justice 
could  not  be  exercised  without 
protection.  Therefore,  one  or  the 
other  must  be  sacrificed.  After 
rebellion  had. been  crushed  in  the 
field.  Jacobinism  still  contrived  to 
pre  erve  it  alive  in  the  country. 
This  malignant  spirit  produced  a 
new  case,  obliging  the  courts  of 
justice  to  be  shut,  and  the  country 
to  seek  its  protection  from  martial 
law.  If  this  spirit  still  existed,  the 
necessity  of  martial  law  was  evi¬ 
dent  :  that  it  did  now  exist,  he 
thus  proceeded  to  show. 

He  said,  that  in  activity,  ma¬ 
lignancy,  and  perseverance,  the 
Irish  rebels  exceeded  all  who  had 
ever  attempted  the  destruction  of 
their  government.  During  the  last 
three  months,  his  excellency  had 
found  it  necessary  to  try  sixty-three 
persons  in  courts  martial ;  and  of 
these,  thirty-four  were  condemned 
and  executed.  Most  of  them  were 
found  guilty  of  overt  acts  of  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  and  all,  of  having  helped  to 
promote  it.  In  the  whole  year, 
two  hundred  and  seven  criminals 
had  been  tried.  The  character  of 
the  noblO  person  above  mentioned 
was  toO'Well  known  to  be  suspected 
of  unnecessary  rigour.  He  would 
not  have  suspended  common  law 
without  occasion,  but  would  have 
allowed  the  usual  trial  by  jury.— 
The  bill  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  establishment  of  martial  law, 
but  for  allowing,  the  courts  of  Jaw 
to  remain  open.  The  crown  had 
power  to  proclaim  martial ..  law 
when  necessary  for  the  good,  of 
the  empire.  But  then  the  process 


of  the  courts  was  at  an  end ;  aneh 
the  accused  must,  in  all  cases,  be* 
tried  by  a  military  tribunal.  By. 
tie  continuance  of  this  act  Jaco-. 
binism  would  be  counteracted, 
and  the  people  retain  most  of  their 
privileges.  It  was  notorious,  that- 
several  districts  still  cherished  the 
spirit. that  had  occasioned  such  ca-; 
lamities,  and  prompted  the  inha-, 
bilants  to  attack  the  persons  and 
property  of  their  neighbours.  But 
the  second  object  was,  to  obstruct 
the  administration  of  justice.  For. 
this  purpose  they  used  the  most 
terrible  means,  and  rendered  thenw 
selves  so  formidable  that  neither- 
juries  nor  witnesses  would  attend. 
Unless  the  bill  were  renewed,  and 
government  could  bring  criminals 
summarily  to  trial,  the  loyal  and 
industrious  rriust  again  suffer  with¬ 
out  hope  of  redress.  The  rebels 
themselves  had  courts  martial,  to 
try  those  who  were  disaffected  to 
their  cause.  How  were  they  ter 
be  successfully  combated,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  condemn  and  instantly 
execute  their  captives,  while  they' 
themselves  could  be  punished  only 
by  the  slow  process  of  common 
law  ? — He  said,  that  by  vigour  and 
energy  the  evil  had  been  greatly 
repressed  ;  and  that,  three  counties 
excepted,  the  kingdom  was  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity.  These  were, 
Antrim,  Limerick,  and  Wicklow-. 
But  the  people,  seeing  government 
able  to  protect  them,  had  shown  a 
loyal  spirit  and  determination  to 
resist  the  disaffected. . 

Hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
the  bill  should  receive,  limitations. 
But  it  was  to  be  remembered  that, 
in  those  districts  apparently  most  _ 
peaceably  inclined,  the  flame  of 
rebellion  had  frequently  burst  forth 
the  most  violently. 

If  the  line  they  were  to  follow 
must  be  minutely  described,  the 
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sesponsibOity  of  government  for 
the  manner  in  which  their  united 
power  had  been  employed  would 
cease,  and  there  would  be  a  danger 
that  these  viv^ent measures  might  be 
embodied  in  our  municipal  law. 

As  parliament  would  always  su¬ 
perintend  the  measures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  there  was  no  probability  that 
the  powers  conferred  by  this  act 
.would  be  abused.  The  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  always  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  every  case 
before  it  was  tried  by  a  court-mar¬ 
tial.  The  officers  were  bound  by 
an  oath,  to  take  cognizance  of 
nothing  but  an  act  of  rebellion,  or 
in  furtherance  of  rebellion  ;  and  his 
excellency  reviewed  the  sentence 
before  its  execution.  Those  who 
were  most  attached  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  liberty,  and  therefore  were 
reluctant  to  pass  an  act  which 
seemed  to  make  a  temporary  surren¬ 
der  of  it,  should  recollect  that  some¬ 
times  the  constitution  itself  could 
be  no  otherwise  preserved.  Here 
the  superiority  of  ours  to  the  an¬ 
cient  republics  was  manifest.  With 
them,  it  was  necessary  to  invest 
individuals,  occasionally,  with  ar¬ 
bitrary  power.  But  they  had  no 
controul  over  those  whom  they  thus 
trusted.  Thus  these  men  often 
overturned  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  became  masters  of 
the  state.  With  us,  a  power  con¬ 
stantly  watched  against  such  abuse. 
But  little  inconvenience  w  ould  be 
felt,  if  the  trial  by  jury  should  be 
.suspended  til}  the  storm  were  over: 
Otherwise^  although  one  criminal 
plight  be  convicted,  twelve  loyal 
subjects  would  be  exposed  to  de¬ 
predation  and  murder. 

He  was  authorised  to  say,  that 
the  illustrious  representative  of  his 
majesty  in  Ireland  considered  the 
renewal  of  this  act  highly  expe¬ 
dient*  Few  would  question  his  pe¬ 


netration,  wisdom,  humanity,  and 
love  of  the  constitution, 

It  had  been  said,  that  he  (lord 
Castlereagh)  had  not  a  right  to  pro¬ 
pose  this  measure ;  but  he  main¬ 
tained,  that,  as  agent  of  the  Irish 
government;  or  even  only  as  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  people,  he  m:ght, 
with  propriety,  bring  forward  any 
measure  for  the  advantage  of  the 
state. 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that 
such  a  rebellion  had  wholly  sub¬ 
sided.  While  the  war  continued, 
and  hopes  from  foreign  countries 
were  held  out  to  the  di  affected,  it 
could  not  be.  There  was  now  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  he  believed,  in  every  part  of 
the  British  empire.  The  spirit  of 
Jacobinism  had  been  proved  to  have 
existed  ;  and,  till  the  house  were 
satisfied  of  its  utter  extinction,  the 
laws  enacted  to  check  it  ought  not 
to  be  repealed.  Before  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  three  months,  there  would 
be  full  time  for  inquiry  ;  and  with¬ 
out  that  he  wished  not  the  act  to 
be  continued.  He  was  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  inquiry  was  unnecessary 
to  those  connected  with  the  Irish 
government,  or  the  repiesentatives 
of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdoms  5 
but,  if  satisfactory  to  any  member 
in  the  hbuse,  it  ought  to  take  place. 
He  should  be  happy  if  a  further 
continuation  of  the  act  proved  un¬ 
necessary;  but  of  this  he  doubted. 

Fie  added,  that,  if  his  present 
motion  were  successful,  he  should 
propose  another  measure,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  present  less  obnoxious.  --«• 
There  were  many  then  in  custody 
of  the  civil  power  who  must  be 
delivered  to  the  military  tribunals, 
if  the  habeas-corpus  act  should  re¬ 
main  in  force.  He  should  there¬ 
fore  move,  on  the  next  clay,  for 
its  suspension. 

Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  said,  that 
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lie  hoped  his  opposition  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  would  not  be  imputed  to  a 
Wish  of  embarrassing  the  measures 
of  government,  or  to  any  personal 
hostility  to  his  ipajestyhs  ministers. 
He  had  opposed  the  measure  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  was  now 
mere  strongly  convinced  of  its  mis¬ 
chievous  tendency.  When  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  and  outrage  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  martial  law  became 
necessary,  the  crown  had  a  right 
to  exercise  it.  What  use  then  was 
there  in  imposing  a  prerogative 
on  the  crown,  which  it  inherently- 
held  ?  What  then  could  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  bill  ?  It  could  only  be  to 
enable  government  to  exercise  mar¬ 
tial  law  whenever  it  should  suit  its 
purposes ;  whether  with  or  with¬ 
out  necessity.  The  bill  was  either 
nugatory  or  worse. 

The  question  was.  Were  the 
courts  of  law  open,  and  allowed  to 
exercise  their  jurisdiction  uninter¬ 
ruptedly?  If  they  were,  it  was 
contrary  to  the  British  constitution 
to  have  recourseto  a  military  tribu¬ 
nal.  The  noble  lord  had  asserted, 
that  juries  in  Ireland  could  not  be 
found  to  do  their  duty.  He  desired 
to  kno\v  in  what  town  or  county 
that  had  been  the  case.  After  the 
rebellion,,  the  assizes  were  held  in 
Wexford,  where  many  were  tried 
and  convicted.  He  advised  the 
noble  lord,  either  to  adduce  facts 
in  sup.portof  his  motion,  or  to  aban¬ 
don  it.  He  had  said,  that  sixty-three 
men  were  tried  by  martial  law  in 
the  last  three  months.  But  the 
courts  of  law  were  open,  then  why 
were  they  not  sent  thither  ?  He 
defied  him  to  point  out  any  one 
instance  where  they  might  not  have 
been  tried  with  equal  advantage  in 
the  long-established  inode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Martial  law  might  be 
feared,  but  could  never  be  respect¬ 
ed  i  and  therefore  would  not  com¬ 


mand  obedience.  Instead  of  seeing 
the  judges  administering  the  law 
with  solemnity,  the  people  .saw 
them  shouldered  from  their  benches 
by  officers,  who,,  ignwant  of  Jaw 
and  precedent,  were  guided  only 
by  their  own  capricious  opinions. 

He  read  an  extract  from  a  work 
of  sir  John  Davis,  attorney-general 
to  James  I.,  on  Irish  affairs,  which 
stated,  that,  alter  peace  was  re¬ 
stored,  the  next  object  was  the 
re-establishment  of  justice.  The 
justices  of  assize  made  the  circuit 
of  the  kingdom,  trying  all  kinds  of 
offenders.  The  people  were  more 
deterred  than  by  military  execu¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  country  was  soon 
cleared  of  malefactors.  Here  was 
the  triumph  of  the  old  Saxon  con¬ 
stitution,  the  best  ever  invented  by 
man;  and  he  implored  that  it  might 
not  be  abolished.  Now  Ireland  was 
united  to  Great  Britain,  he  trusted 
that  the  first  act  of  the  imperial 
parliament  would  be  a  restoration 
to  her  ancient  privileges*  /  *  1 

Mr.  Dennis  Brown  said  it  had 
been  proved  before  the  secret  com¬ 
mittee,  that  a  dreadful  conspiracy 
had  existed,  to  separate  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain.  Jurymen  and 
witnesses  had  been  murdered  in 
great  numbers,  so  that  others  re¬ 
fused  to  come  forward.  Those  on 
the  spot  knew,  that  but  for  martial 
law  Ireland  must  have  been  se¬ 
parated  from  England. 

Sir  George  Hill  spoke  in  answer 
to  sir  Lawrence  Parsons.  He 
thought  the  quotation  from  sir  John 
Davis  not  in  point.  In  king 
James's  time  the  Irish  were  nide 
and  ignorant.  They  had  now  be¬ 
come  enlightened.  Concerning 
the  exertions  of  juries,  he  observ¬ 
ed,  that  in  1797,  though  (he  county- 
jails  of  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and 
Derry,  were  full,  no  jurymen  could 
be  found  to  try  them;  and  thjf? 
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crown  lawyers  were  obliged  to 
make  them  sit  in  judgment  on  each 
other  by  turns.  He  concluded  by 
pressing  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  act. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  support  the  motion  of  his 
honourable  friend.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  any  thing  the  noble 
lord  had  advanced  for  the  measure 
proposed  ;  nor  .that  any  of  those 
who  had  supported  it  had  adduced 
,the  least  proof  of  its  necessity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  honourable 
baronet  had  advanced  facts  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  house,  even 
were  the  question  not  upon  the 
propriety  of  adjournment,  but  on 
the  further  continuance  ol  the  bill. 

It  did  not  follow,  that,  because 
a  conspiracy  formerly  existed,  and 
martial  law  then  became  necessar  y, 
the  people  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  constitutional  liberty  now  that 
the  rebellion  was  quelled.  An  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  said,  that 
in  1797  many  persons  were  ap¬ 
prehended  for  dangerous  ci  lines, 
who  could  not  be  tried  by  common 
law.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
they  were  house-breakers.  But 
would  it  be  asserted  that  house¬ 
breakers  were  to  be  tried  by  mar¬ 
tial  law,  and  exposed  to  military 
punishment  ?  If  this  were  asserted, 
no  stronger  argument  could  be  ad¬ 
duced  to  warrant  the  rejection  of 
the  motion.  It  was  said,  that,  last 
year,  two  hundred  and  seven  were 
seized,  and  eighty- four  condemned. 
But  this  had  not  been  explained. 
It  had  not  been  stated  what  were 
their  crimes,  and  whether  any 
open  acts  of  rebellion  had  been 
committed  by  them.  And  why 
were  they  not  tried  in  a  court  of 
law,  when  the  course  of  justice 
was  as  regular  us  at  any  other  pe¬ 
riod,  instead  of  by  a  tribunal 
which  implied  a  suspension  ot  all 
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the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  a  surrender  of  the  liberty  ot 
the  subject  ? 

The  house  had  a  right  to  expect 
more  satisfactory  grounds  ere  they 
proceeded  in  the  present  measure. 
Nothing  had  been  heard  but  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  the  union,  as 
having  produced  the  restoration  of 
perfect  tranquillity.  The  people 
of  Ireland  were  to  be  admitted  to 
all  the  blessings  of  the  English  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  all  the  evils  that  had 
been  deplored  were  to  be  destroy¬ 
ed.  He  should  concur,  he  said, 
with  his  honourable  friend,  in  try¬ 
ing  to  dissuade  the  house  from  de¬ 
termining  on  this  measure  till  its 
necessity  were  more  clearly  shown. 
The  noble  lord  had  as  erted,  that 
the  power  of  martial  law  in  Ireland 
had  in  no  instance  been  abused.  A 
well  attested  fact  had  proved  the 
contrary.  A  soldier  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial,  charged 
with  having  butchered  a  man  su¬ 
spected  of  rebellion,  even  in  the 
aims  of  his  mother  ;  and  though 
the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  flagrant, 
he  was  acquitted.  It  must  ever 
,be  unsafe  to  trust  the  lives  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  decision  of  a  court-mar¬ 
tial,  so  liable  to  be  influenced  only 
by  temporary  feelings,,  instead  of 
the  considerations  of  impartial  jus¬ 
tice.  He  asked,  and  contended 
now,  only  that  the  house  would 
suspend  their  judgment,  and  exa¬ 
mine  thoroughly  the  grounds,  of  the 
measure,  before  they  placed  a. 
power  in  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  unexampled  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

He  did  not  admit  that  this  power 
was  a  necessary  branch  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  but  rather  an  act 
arising  from  a  particular  emergen¬ 
cy.  Martial  law  could  exist  only 
in  the  absence  of  the  king’s  peace ; 
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and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
rebellion  was  eoivf  itutionally  ex¬ 
ercised, — but  only  in  t  :<  t  case  - 
in  any  other,  it  was  a  practice  un¬ 
known  in  the  usage  of  any  country 
when  the  common  operations  of 
law  could  be  rendered  effective. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  after  having  animadverted 
on  some  of  Mr.  G  rev’s  observa¬ 
tions  with  considerable  asperity, 
proceeded  to  say,  that  in  former 
times,  when  martial  law  was  found 
to  be  necessary,  the  contests  were 
vsoon  decided  in  the  field :  but 
now,  though  the  adherents  to  re¬ 
bellion  might  be  disbanded  and 
dispersed,  the  same  flagitious  spi¬ 
rit  continued ;  though  with  dimi¬ 
nished  means,  yet  with  equal  ran¬ 
cour,  The  prerogative  of  martial 
law,  which  .was  adequate  to  a  sud¬ 
den  attack  and  a  passing  danger, 
was  unequal  to  contend  wdth  a  re¬ 
bellion  founded  on  principles  so 
secret,  disseminated,  powerful, 
and  persevering.  To  obviate  the 
defects  of  martial  law,  it  wras  ne-* 
cessary  to  improve  and  enforce  it 
by  legislative  provisions. 

It  had  been  asked.  What  was  the 
call  for  the  measure  ?  The  answer 
was.  The  public  safety,  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  government  and  lives 
and  properties  of  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects.  If  the  operation  of  martial 
law,  maintained  bv  prerogative 
alone,  had  been  trusted  in  order  to 
meet  the  designs  of  the  disaffected, 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  the  benefits  of  the  Jaw 
from  the  whole  of  his  majesty’s 
peaceable  subjects  in  Ireland. 
Which  course  was  then  prefer¬ 
able?  Should  government  permit 
rebellion  to  rally,  and  re-unite  its 
scattered  parts  ?  or  should  that  sy¬ 
stem  of  martial  law  be  adopted 
which  would  deprive  the  unof¬ 
fending  of  its  protection  ?  W7as  it 


not  wiser  to  prefer  that  system 
which  combined  the  benefits  of 
law  with  the  vigour  of  precaution, 
obtaining  the  safetv  of  the  state, 
and  yet  leaving  the  ordinary  adr 
ministration  of  justice  ?  which  left 
untouched  all  that  it  was  safe  to 
leave,  and  in  no  instance  over-?, 
stepped  the  immediate  necessity  ? 

The  honourable  gentleman  had 
said,  that  nothing  was  rebellion 
but  what  was  armed  in  the  field ; 
but  would  either  law  or  policy  au¬ 
thorise  such  an  assertion  ?  Was  it 
mercy  to  the  loyal  inhabitant  to 
allow  the  growth  of  the  danger  till 
it  threatened  his  destruction  ?  oy 
humane  to  those  seduced  into  re¬ 
bellion,  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  their  desperate  enterprises  r  A 
court-martial  was  not  without 
forms — judges  sworn ,  and  witnesses 
examined.  He  had  been  asked, 
whether  courts-martial  were  supe¬ 
rior  to  courts  of  common  law  ?  As 
a  general  proposition,  he  thought 
not.  -Rut  the  question  was,  whe¬ 
ther  there  might  not  be  cases 
where  a  court-martial  would  be 
preferable?  why  else  was  an  an-, 
nual  mutiny-bill  passed  ?  If  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice 
was  impossible,  if  protection  of 
the  innocent  and  punishment  of 
the  guilty  could  not  be  attained 
by  the  ordinary  process,  might  not 
even  the  admirers  of  the  trial  by 
jury  prefer  that  by  court-martial 
in  cases  where  nothing  should  re¬ 
main  of  the  trial  by  Jury  but  the 
name  ? 

As  to  the  question  of  what  ought 
to  be  considered  a  rebellion,  he  said 
there  were  many  better  qualified 
than  he  to  discuss  it ;  but  whether  it 
consisted  in  collecting  five  or  five 
thousand  men  in  arms,  or  in  over¬ 
turning  the  established  govern¬ 
ment  ;  whether  it  pursued  its  ob¬ 
ject  by  burglary  or  murder,,  in 
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driving  the  rich  from  their  homes, 
or  in  seducing  and  threatening  the 
.poor  from  their  allegiance  ;  it  was 
no.  less  rebellion  in  its  attributes 
.and  design.  If  there  were  no  pro¬ 
tection  for  innocence  in  civil  law, 
.and  no-  punishment  for  guilt  in  cri¬ 
minal  process,  it  was  all  one,  whe¬ 
ther  rebellion  skulked  with  the 
assassin's  dagger,  or  assumed-  the 
({  pride,  pomp  and  cire  instance" 
of  flagitious  insurrection  ;  lor  both 
aimed  alike  at  the  superseding  of 
all  law,  and  the  total  destruction  of 
the  government.  Would  then  the 
house  agree  to  deprive  Ireland,  in 
its  critical  situation,  of  that  miti¬ 
gated,  corrected,  and  improved  sy¬ 
stem  of  martial  law,  formerly  ex¬ 
ercised  upon  prerogative,  without 
any  limitation  to  its  exercise,  or 
substitute  for  its  defects  ? 

Since  the  rebellion,  lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  had  issued  many  warrants 
for  courts-martial,  which  had  tried 
and  condemned  persons  for  various 
offences  ;  not  only  for  furtherance  of 
rebellion,  but  for  actual  murder  and  . 
rebellion. 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  courts 
of  law  were  open.  True;  because 
the  wise  measures  which  had  been 
adopted,  and  the  very  measure 
now  in  discussion,  had  afforded 
that  protection  and  security  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  He  concluded  by  observ¬ 
ing,  that  if,  amidst  such  perilous 
pircumstances,  the  laws  had  kept 
their  course,  as  in  time  of  peace;  if 
the  people  had  been  protected, 
and  the  constitution  defended  ;  it 
was  only  by  a  continuance  of  the 
.  same  well-ordered 'system  that  Ire¬ 
land  could  enjoy  tranquillity,  and 
be  secured  ft  pm  a  recurrence  of 
those  d  sastrous  scenes  which  must 
be  fresh  in  every  man’s,  remem¬ 
brance. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  the 


question  was,  whether  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  measure  proposed 
should-  be  deferred  till  due  informa¬ 
tion  were  -obtained ;  whether  the 
state  of  Ireland  required  its  conti¬ 
nuance.  Did  it  appear  that,  with¬ 
out  this  measure,  the  people  could 
not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  law,  or 
the  lord-lieutenant  challenge  any 
right  to  exercise  martial  law  ?  By 
his  own  speech  to  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament  this  was  plainly  impossi¬ 
ble;  in  which  he  asserted,  that  there 
was  not  even  a  tendency  to  rebel¬ 
lion.  So  violent  a  proceeding,  then, 
“as  the  present  one  proposed  could 
not  be  justifiable.  If  the  nature 
of  the  two  acts  in  question  wege 
attended  to,  it  would  appear  that 
a  power  was  conferred  of  inflicting 
not  merely  ancient  punishments, 
but  even  new  ones ;  for  the  bill 
expressly  granted  to  courts-martial 
the  power  of  inflicting  death,  or 
any  other  punishment :  so  that 
there  might  be  torture  exercised  in 
various  forms,  of  flogging,  half¬ 
hanging,  and  the  rest.  By  the  se¬ 
cond  act,  three  persons  were  made 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  court-mar¬ 
tial,  to  determine  on  the  lives  and 
property  of  British  subjects.  By 
the  mutiny-act  thirteen  persons 
were  required,  for  a  court-martial ; 
then  ought  three  to  be  thought 
adequate  to  decide  on  cases  of 
much  greater  importance?  He 
hoped  that  the  house  would  ad¬ 
journ  the  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  till  a  communication  should 
come  from  the  throne  ;  and  that 
the  friends  of- the  union  would  not 
commence  their  deliberations  by 
so  harsh  an  act  as  putting  Ireland 
under  the  dominion  of  martial  law, 
instead  of  communicating  to  her 
the  advantages  of  a  beneficent  sy¬ 
stem  of  policy.  . 

Colonel  Westerman  conceived 
martial  law  absolutely  necessary  in 
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the  present  state  of  Ireland.  After 
the  strong  statements  of  the  noble 
lord  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  it  would  be  presumptuous, 
he  said,  for  him  to  enter  into  de¬ 
tail.  His  knowledge  enabled  him 
to  controvert  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet’s  assertion,  that  martial  Jaw 
was  odious  to  Ireland.  He  said, 
that  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
quantities  of  arms,  and  many  of 
Trench  manufacture,  had  been  de¬ 
posited,  and  afterwards  found  by 
persons  employed  to  search  for 
them. 

Mr.  Canning  desired  to  know 
what  other  security  could  be  had 
against  the  continuance  of  hostili¬ 
ties  and  midnight  massacres  than 
that  of  enforcing  the  measure  of 
martial  law,  and  accordingly  sup¬ 
ported  the  noble  lord’s  motion. 

Mr.  French  said,  that  the  state  of 
J reland  rendered  delay  dangerous. 
The  honourable  baronet  had  as¬ 
serted,  that  during  the  last  two 
years  law  business  had  been  re¬ 
gularly  conducted.  True ;  but 
this  was  under  the  operation  of  this 
very  obnoxious  act.  He  concluded 
by  supporting  its  revival  for  a  li¬ 
mited  period. 

Mr.  Taylor,  an  Irish  member, 
the  said  that  the  salvation  of  Ireland 
depended  on  the  revival  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  observed,  that,  by 
the  ingenuity  of  those  men  who  had 
stirred  up  the  rebellion,  the  com¬ 
mon  law  had  been  turned  into  an 
engine  of  destruction.  Witnesses 
were  intimidated  into  the  grossest 
perjuries ;  and,  when  reproached 
for  them,  said  to  their  reprovers, 
“  What  would  yea  have  had  us 
do  ?  Was  there  not  a  wall  around 
us;-?”  These  were  notorious  facts, 
sufficient  to  prove  the  ineffic&cy  of 
the  common  forms  of  law  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  most  zealous  supporters 
of  the  common  law  in  Ireland  had 


been  the  first  victims  of  the  rebel* 
lion.  The  Irish  did  not  wish  for 
martial  law,  but  that  the  common 
Jawr  might  be  restored  as  soon  as  it 
were  consistent  with  the  common 
safety.  •  ■  -  - . 

Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford  conjured 
•  the  house  not  to  delay  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  measure  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  Ireland.  He  then  con¬ 
firmed  the  statements  of  other 
Irish  members,  that  the  courts  of 
Jaw  had  been  enabled  to  exercise 
their  functions  merely  by  the  salu¬ 
tary  effects  of  courts-martial.  He 
adduced  an  instance  at  the  Tyrone 
assizes,  where  a  jury  offered  to 
compromise  with  the  judge,  by 
offering  to  condemn  the  prisoner  if 
it  should  be  agreed  that  his  pu¬ 
nishment  should  not  be  death ; 
and,  on  the  judge  refusing,  they 
acquitted  him.  He  likewise  men¬ 
tioned  the  dangers  to  which  wit- 
nesses-and  persons  giving  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  rebels  were 
exposed.  One,  who  had  acquaint¬ 
ed  government  with  some  import¬ 
ant  news,  was  followed  from  Ire¬ 
land  to  this  country,  and  stabbed 
to  death  in  the  streets  of  London. 

Mr.  Ogle  said,  that,  if  the  bill 
did  not  pass,  the  lives  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  inhabitants  would  not  be 
safe.  In  Wexford,  the  county 
where  he  lived,  the  principle  of 
the  rebels  was  to  destroy  every 
loyal  and  protestant  subject ;  to 
pull  down  the  protestant  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  church  and  state;  and  to 
erect  on  its  ruins  a  popish  hierar¬ 
chy,  and  republican  government, 
united  with  that  of  France.  The 
rebels  were  headed  by  their  priests, 
who  were  their  generals ;  and, 
under  their  guidance,  the  finest 
part  of  Ireland  had  been  desolated. 
The  people  began  with  the  murder 
of  theiy  clergy  ;  they  burned  the 
houses  of  the  men  of  property,  as 
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also  their  prisoners  ;  and,  when 
they  could  not  find  places  wherein 
to  burn  them,  they  massacred  them 
in  cold  blood.  On  one  occasion, 
185  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  burnt  in  one  barn.  At  an¬ 
other  time,  185  had  been  mas¬ 
sacred  ;  and,  just  before  the  entry 
of  the  king's  troops  into  Wexford, 
ninety-five  were  murdered  on  the 
bridge. 

The  honourable  baronet  (sir  L. 
Parsons)  had  said  that  all  was  now 
safe.  Could  this  be  so  when  the 
mails  could  not  travel  without  be¬ 
ing  robbed,  and  every  packet 
brought  intelligence  of  some  rob¬ 
bery  or  murder  ?  In  his  part  of  the 
country  the  people  spoke  with 
willing  expectation  of  a  French  in¬ 
vasion  :  he  therefore  thought  that 
nothing  but  martial  law  could  save 
the  country.  . 

Mr.ATNaghton  contended,  that 
martial  law  alone  had  repressed 
the  atrocities  committed  in  the 
counties  of  Wexford,  Tyrone, 
&c. ;  and  that,  in  a  country  where 
the  assassin's  dagger  was  perpe¬ 
tually  promoting  the  cause  of  re¬ 
bellion,  common  applications  must 
be  insufficient. 

Mr.  Bouverie  thought  that  the 
proper  mode  for  a  proceeding  of 
the  house  upon  this  measure  would 
have  been  a  communication  from 
the  throne,  however  necessary 
martial  law  in  Ireland  might  be. 

Mr.  Summers  Cox  thought  mar¬ 
tial  law  necessary. 

Dr.  Lawrence  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  the  measure,  which,  he  said, 
superseded  all  the  principles  and 
forms  of  what  was  properly  called 
martial  law  ;  that  law  established 
by  the  mutiny-bill,  where  all  pos¬ 
sible  checks  were  to  be  found,  and 
where  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  al¬ 
ways  struggling  against  force.  But 
here  -three,  officers  were  sufficient 
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-to  form  a  tribunal  in  a  country 
where  there  were  100,000  troops. 
All  classes  were  to  be  subject  to 
this  tribunal,  while  the  soldier  en¬ 
joyed  the  benefit  of  the  mutiny-act. 

"The  danger  could  not  be  so  groat 
as  was  represented,  when,  out  of 
thirty-two  counties,  the  noble  lord 
could  name  only  three  that  were 
disturbed;  nor  could  the  evil  be 
-Very  serious,  when  only  thirty- 
seven  persons  had  been  convicted 
by  courts-martial  within  the  last 
twelve  months. 

He  disapproved  the  measure, 
because  it  went  to  permit  the  most 
unconstitutional  power  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  over  a  country,  on  which  it 
had  been  said  that  the  union  would 
confer  the  blessings  of  the  consti¬ 
tution. 

Colonel  Martin  said,  that  the 
proposal  for  martial  law  must  al¬ 
ways  be  reluctantly  received  in  a 
British  senate :  but  his  particular 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  case 
justified  a  member  in  voting  for 
it.  He  said,  that  juries  had  been 
too  forward,  as  well  as  too  fearful, 
to  condemn.  Before  one  judge, 
the  jury  had  condemned  thirty  in 
one  day,  whom  the  judge-  recom¬ 
mended  tp  mercy.  In  comparison 
with  such  a  trial,  courts-martial^ 
could  present  nothing  alarming  to 
the  prisoner.  On  the  other  hand, 
jurors  and  witnesses  had,  in  many 
cases,  failed  to  do  their  duty. 
With  respect  to  only  three  mem¬ 
bers  on  a  court-martial,  he  thought 
it  of  no  very  great  consequence. 
The  court-martial  only  examined 
evidence,  as  the  lord-lieutenant  re¬ 
vised  all  their  proceedings,  and 
confirmed  the  sentences  agreeably 
to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Leigh  (an  Irish  member) 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  proposition. 
He  showed  from  the  Irish  statute- 
book  the  number  of  strong  laws 
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enacted  against  the  progress  of  re¬ 
bellion.  Conspiring  to  murder 
fiad  been  made  as  criminal  as  the 
commission  of  the  aft.  He  showed 
bow  the  disaffected  spread  them¬ 
selves.  Ten  formed  a  meeting : 
they  were  sworn  to  be  secret,  and 
to  be  faithful  to  the  French  ;  and 
these  ten  were  sworn  to  initiate 
ten  more.  The  acts  for  sending 
on  board  the  fleet  or  to  the  ar¬ 
my  persons  found  from  their  home 
after  a  certain  hour,  upon  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
proved  the  danger  ;  and  that  some 
deviation  from  the  common  course 
of  law  had  become  necessary.  The 
rebellion  was,  under  its  Jacobinical 
character,  a  rebellion  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich  :  they  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  division  of  land  ;  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  they 
’quarrelled  and  fought  about  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  spoil.  Fron>  these 
quarrels  important  discoveries  had 
been  made  to  the  government. 
As  to  the  courts-martial,  they 
were  conducted  in  a  regular  man¬ 
ner,  and  directed  by  a  judge-advo¬ 
cate.  He  concluded  with  begging 
the  opposition  not  to  make  Ireland 
a  stalking-horse  for  their  debates 
and  party  questions.  She  had  suf¬ 
fered  too  much  al read y .  The  irn  ion 
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had  drawn  off  a  hundred  common¬ 
ers  and  thirty  peers  from  Ireland. 
Loyalty  was  a  commodity  of  which 
there  was  little  to  spare  for  expor¬ 
tation  ;  and,  when  so  much  had 
been  brought  away,  it  was  the 
duty  of  members  here  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  those  left  behind, 
weakened  by  those  called  to  at¬ 
tend  the  imperial  parliament.  He 
strenuously  recommended  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke  begged,  as 
both  parties  were  equally  anxious 
Jo r  the  preservation  ©f-  the-  trial 


by  jury,  to  suggest  an  expedi¬ 
ent  to  gain  that  object.  It  was 
said  that  jurors,  &c.  could  not 
do  their  duty.  It  appeared,  how> 
ever,  that  only  four  districts  out  of 
thirty-two  were  much  ^disturbed. 
Might  not  then  the  trials  be  re* 
moved  from  the  turbulent  to  the 
tranquil  district,  in  imitation  of  a 
legal  proceeding  when  a  fair  trial 
could  not  be  expected  in  aparticu* 
lar  place  ? 

Mr*  Sheridan  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  explained. — No' 
division  took  place,  and  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

In  the  hou  e  of  lords  no  debate 
•on  the  bill  took  place  till  the  23d  of 
March,  when,  after  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  third  reading, 

Earl  Fitz  william  rose.  He  coim- 
plained  of  the  indecent  manner 
in  which  the  bill  had  been  hurried 
through  the  house.-  On  Friday 
night  it  had  not  come-down  from 
the  commons.  A  measure  which 
was  to  suspend  the  constitution 
ought  to  have  been  taken  with 
more  deliberation.  The  bill  was 
to  renew  two  acts  of  the  Irish  par-? 
liament :  these  acts  were  not  even 
before  the  house  ;  and  they  were 
called  upon  to  renew  acts  which 
they  .had  neither  read  nor  seen. 
But  why  should  they  be  passed 
at  all  ?  A  strong  proof  of  their 
necessity  ought  to  have  been 
adduced;  but  they 'had  received 
no  information  whatever  upon  the 
subject. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  as¬ 
serted  the  urgency  of  the  measure. 
The  present  act  would  expire  on. 
March  25  ;  and,  if  the  act  were 
not  passed  immediately,  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  might  follow.  He 
thought  no  information,  no  com¬ 
munication,  had  been  made  even  t© 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  house 
‘ought .  to.  follow  their  example, 
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Instead  of  expecting  a  message 
from-  his  majesty  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  bill,  it  had  been  more 
reasonable  to  expect  a  message,  tor. 
its  discontinuance. 

Lord  Carnarvon  said  he-  could 
not  be  silent  when  he  heard  that 
it  required  no  proofs  whatever 
to  deprive  a  British  subject  of 
his  birth-right,  and  place  him  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  la  ws ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,,  he  must 
show  cause  why  he  should  inherit 
from  his  ancestors  his  unalienable 
right  of  freedom.  These  were 
new  doctrines,  and  marked  what 
they  might  expect  from  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  late  cabinet. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  .ex¬ 
plained. 

Earl  Moira  coincided  with  earl 
Fitzwilliam  concerning  the  pro¬ 
priety  of:  previous  information  to 
the  house. 

Lord  Holland  complained  that 
the  bill  had  not  been  actually  com¬ 
mitted.  Every  clause  of  the  bill 
was  important.  But  now  there 
would  be  no  time  to  move  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  lord  chancellor  defended 
the  manner  in  which  the  bill  had 
been  brought  forward,  and  said 
that  a  new  clause,  or  an  amend¬ 
ment,  might  be  proposed  upon  the 
third  reading. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  rose  again,  and 
said,  that  the  decision  of  the  Irish 
parliament  should  have  no  influ¬ 
ence,  as  they  had  declared  that  the 
act  should  remain  in-force  only  till 
the  25 th  of  March,  1801.  If- it  was 
to  be  continued,  fresh  information 
.was  highly  necessary.  Ireland 
had  been  for  some  time  past  in  pro¬ 
found  tranquillity,  and  the  judges 
had  gone  their  circuits  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  By  this  act. 
Irishmen  were  deprived  of  their 
most,  valuable  privilege,  oi  being 
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tried  by  their  peers.  By  common* 
law  process,  a  prisoner  indicted- 
for  high  treason  was  served  with, 
a  list  of  the  jurors  to  try  him,  and 
the  witnesses  against  him.  No 
such  advantages  were  to  be  had 
when  tried  before  a  military  tribu¬ 
nal.  Fie  concluded  by  voting  der 
cidedly  against  the  bill. 

Lord  Fitzgibbon  (earl  of  Clare) 
said,  that  the  papers  on  the  table 
would  prove  the  necessity  for  a 
continuance  of  the  bill  ;* — and  the 
clerk  was  desired  to  read  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament  in  1798.  He  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  bill  should  b© 
received  with  disgust  by  a  British 
house  of  lords  ;  and  he  felt  de¬ 
graded  in  being  forced  to.  confess 
that  Ireland  could  not  be  saved 
without  its  being  passed :  the 
civil  government  of  the  country 
could  not  support  its  authority 
without  military  force.  Democracy 
had  taken  deep  root  there,  and  it 
would  probably  be  long  ere  it 
were  eradicated.  The  subtlety  of 
the  seditious  would  be  sufficiently 
proved  by  saying,  that  many  of 
those  who  went  up  with  addresses 
to  a  noble  earl  before  he  left  th© 
administration  of  Ireland  wer© 
known  to  have  been  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  thegovernment. 
Martial  law  was  indispensable,  and 
could  alone  secure  the  property, 
religion,  and  lives,  of  the  loyal  in** 
habitants.  A  noble  lord  had  asked., 
whether  the  judges- had  not  gone - 
the  circuits  regularly  ?  Fie  could 
answer,  that  they  had  always  been 
obliged  to  have  a  strong  escort  for 
their  protection  :  and  two  of  th© 
judges  going-  to  hold  t(he  assizes 
had  been  attacked  by  the  rebels 
not  many  miles* from  the  capital. 
They  were  not  murdered,  it  was 
true,  but  escaped  merely  by -the 
rejbels  having  negfoeied  their  usual 
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precaution  of  bribing  the  servants ; 
for,  the  post-boys  turning  about 
quickly,  the  speed  of  their  horses 
saved  them.  The  principal  object 
of  the  conspirators  was  to  disturb 
the  administration  of  justice.  To 
give  every  criminal  a  list  of  jurors 
and  witnesses  before  the  day  of 
trial  was  impracticable  ;  for  nine- 
tenths  of  them  would  be  murdered 
before  the  day  appointed  came. 
He  said  that  treason  and  rebellion 
had  been  so  completely  organised 
in  Ireland,  that  the  mere  attempt 
to  administer  justice  without  mar¬ 
tial  law  was  defeated,  and  per¬ 
verted  to  the  worst  purposes.  The 
committee  of  superintendence  in 
the  several  districts  had  spies  pre¬ 
sent  at  every  trial  in  each  circuit, 
who  marked  out  such  jurors  as  ven¬ 
tured  to  give  a  conscientious  ver¬ 
dict,  and  every  witness  who  dared 
to  tell  the  real  truth.  From  these 
communications  a  list  of  proscrip¬ 
tions  was  made  out,  and  transmit¬ 
ted,  with  orders  to  the  several 
provincial  committees  to  send  out 
a  certain  number  of  determined 
zealots  to  meet  their  agents.  This 
was  regularly  complied  with,  and 
the  list  of  assassination  delivered 
to  the  murderers,  who  not  only 
were  often  ignorant  of  the  persons* 
names  wiiom  they  were  to  destroy, 
but  also  strangers  to  those  who 
formed  the  general  committee. 
They  however  generally  executed 
their  commission  to  the  full,  slaugh¬ 
tering  the  wives,  children,  and 
domestics,  of  the  parties  proscribed. 

The  rebels  had  a  system  of  laws 
the  most  severe,  and  most  promptly 
executed.  This  was  by  far  more 
efficient  than  the  civil  code,  and 
could  only  be  counteracted  by 
martial  law.  If  this  bill  were  not 
renewed,  scenes  would  be  exhi¬ 
bited  in  Ireland,  to  which  nothing 

had  borne  resemblance  since  the 
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year  1641.  He  said,  let  noble 
lords  who  opposed  the  bill  take  a‘ 
journey  to  Ireland.  He  engaged  to 
give  any  of  them  a  villa,  and  a 
farm  each,  if  they  would  reside  in 
it.  After  they  had  tasted  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  an  Irish  life  for  a  twelve-* 
month,  let  them  come  over  (if 
they  survived)  and  declaim  for  the 
rights  of  the  Irish. 

His  lordship  adverted  to  the  re¬ 
port  that  he  was  an  advocate  for 
torture.  The  foundation  of  it  was 
as  follows: — A  blacksmithhad  been 
apprehended  who  was  reasonably 
believed  to  have  been  framing 
pike-heads  :  after  various  means 
tried  to  make  him  confess  where 
he  had  concealed  them,  he  was 
placed  upon  the  piquet,  where  he 
had  not  remained  half  a  minute 
when  he  told  them  where  about 
500  might  be  found,  and  there 
they  were  found  accordingly.  Was 
it  not  more  for  the  benefit  of 
society  that  one  rebel  blacksmith 
should  be  placed  for  half  a  minute 
on  the  piquet,  than  that  two  or 
three  hundred  loyal  well-disposed 
men  should  be  murdered  ?  which 
otherwise,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  the  case. 

Lord  Rawdon  (earl  of  Moira) 
said,  that  torture,  in  Ireland,  had 
been  used  in  a  variety  of  other  in¬ 
stances  beside  that  of  the  black¬ 
smith,  in  order  to  force  confessions 
of  guilt ;  and  that  not  for  half  a 
minute  only,  but  for  whole  hours, 
and  at  repeated  times.  An  accurate 
judgment  could  not  be  formed 
upon  confessions  so  obtained.  The 
state  of  Ireland  had  been  a  melan¬ 
choly  one  indeed.  But  from  what 
cause?  Were  the  inhabitants  so 
different  from  those  of  Great 
Britain  ?  so  prone  to  barbarism, 
that,  though  governed  by  the  same- 
laws,  they  were  so  wide  asunder 
in  character  and  improvement  ? 

It 
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t  Was  a  maftim  With  Plato,  that 
here  never  existed  a  general  se¬ 
ction  in  a  country  that  did  not 
vidently  prove  misgovernment  in 
hat  state.  The  situation  of  Ireland 
ben  was  surely  to  be  imputed  to 
he  impolicy  of  government ;  and 
be  bill  now  proposed  could  be  no 
dequate  remedy  for  the  evil.  The 
everities  of  martial  law  would 
ever  dispose  men  to  loyal  and 
iberal  obedience.  It  had  been 
aid,  that  a  man  might  be  murdered 
n  Ireland  merely  for  being  an 
Englishman.  What  then  had  be- 
:ome  of  all  the  promised  blessings 
►f  the  union? — But  to  the  bill  there 
vere  many  objections.  It  the 
pirit  of  rebellion  generally  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Ireland,  why  not  make 
he  bill  general  in  its  operation? 
Vlartial  law  was  not  to  be  justified 
>ut  by  such  an  exigency ;  and,  if 
hat  existed,  why  limit  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  law  ?  He  objected 
:hat  the  bill  attempted  to  define 
md  legalise  what  in  its  nature 
was  not  to  be  legalised.  Why 
aot  leave  the  responsibility  fd>r  the 
ise  of  this  power  upon  the  head 
af  government  ?  He  who  would 
shrink  from  such  a  responsibility 
ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  such 
a.  power  as  the  bill  conferred.  But 
it  seemed,  that,  when  the  bill  was 
near  expiration,  it  was  to  be  again 
renewed.  Then  why  not  establish 
it  on  broad  grounds,  or  leave  it  at 
the  discretion  of  the  lord-lieute¬ 
nant?  He  would  then  be  obliged 
to  give  his  reasons  for  exercising 
martial  law  in  the  several  districts : 
but,  if  the  bill  should  -pass  in  its 
present  form,  there  would  be  no 
controul  over  him,  and  nothing 
which  could  ensure  a  cautious  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  power  in  his  posses¬ 
sion.  He  concluded  by  repre¬ 
senting  the  bill  as  unnecessary, 
because  the  jiQfd-lieutenant  might 
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enforce  martial  law  without  it,  and 
afterwards  call  for  an  indemnity 
for  this  infringement  of  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

Lord  Mu! grave  said,  that  the 
necessity  for  the  bill  had  been  made 
sufficiently  manifest;  but  that  his 
principal  motive  for  rising  was  to 
correct  a  mistake  of  the  noble  ba¬ 
ron  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
had  confounded  martial  law  with 
military  execution.  Martial  law 
was  necessary  to  support  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  common  law, 
which  could  not  be  effectually  or 
safely  administered  in  certain  cases: 
but  the  application  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  given  by  the  bfil 
was  defined  and  limited  merely  to 
cases  of  riot,  rebellion,  and  trea¬ 
son  ;  consequently,  the  bill  was 
both  a  boon  to  the  loyal  Irish, 
and  a  terror  to  the  insurgent  ban¬ 
ditti  of  assassins ;  and,  instead  of  a 
harsh  oppressive  measure,  was,  on 
the  contrary,  founded  on  a  benefi¬ 
cent  regard  to  the  safety  of  his 
majesty’s  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  bill 
went  to  suspend  all  law,  and  ab¬ 
rogate  all  society.  It  had  been 
asserted  that  none  but  Irishmen 
were  capable  of  judging  of  its 
necessity.  This  was  strange  rea¬ 
soning  from  those  who  had  sup¬ 
ported  the  union,  and  had  said 
that  the  Irish  affairs  would,  in  fu¬ 
ture,  be  superintended  by  the 
wisdom  and  impartiality  of  those 
whose  views  were  unbiassed  by 
any  local  prejudices  or  particular 
attachments.  Before  the  union,  it 
had  been  said,  that  the  natives  of 
Ireland  were  unfit  judges  of  what 
'  was  best  for  their  country  •  but 
now  the  union  was  passed,  they 
were  to  be  considered  as  f he -best 
judges  of  every  circumstance  re¬ 
lative  to  it.  He  denied  that  the 
papers  which  stated  the  existence 
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of  rebellion  three  years  ago-  cOulcI 
be  any  evidence  that  it  now  ex¬ 
isted.  Lord  Cornwallis's  speech 
in  1800  proved  that,  all  insurrec¬ 
tion  being  at  an  end,  no  reason 
existed  at  that  time  for  such  a 
bill  as  this.  He  would  not  say  he 
doubted  the  facts  related  by  Hie 
noble  lord  ;  but  insisted  that  this 
was  not  the  sort  of  evidence  on 
which  the  house  ought  to  proceed. 
If  facts,  however,  were-  stated  in 
a  message  from  tire  crown,  the 
minister  would  be  responsible  if 
they  proved  to  be  false.  But  no 
responsibility  attached  to  the  spe¬ 
cies  of.  evidence  now  given.  The 
bill  might  afford  protection  to  great 
properties,  but  would  be  the  de¬ 
struction  of  little  properties ;  as 
must  be  obvious  to  every  man  who 
knew  the  nature  of  a  military 
disposition,  which  was  the  worst 
of  all  bad  governments.  Admit¬ 
ting  the  necessity  of  the  bill  to  be 
ever  so  urgent,  he  would  resist  it 
on  the  broad  principle  of  moral  jus¬ 
tice. 

Lord  Limerick  said  he  was 
ashamed,  as  an  Irishman,  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  bill  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  safety  to  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Those 
English  gentlemen,  members  of 
both  houses,  who  opposed  coer¬ 
cive  measures  in  that  country, 
were  ignorant  of  its  situation. 
.Whence  did  they  receive  their  in¬ 
formation?  From  traitors  v\  ho  had 
come  over  from  that  country,  and 
deceived  them  by  false  representa¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  give 
evidence  jn  their  favour  on  their 
trials.  The  Statements  of  such 
persons  were  now  likely  to  be 
taken  as  authority  against  the  evi- 
denee  of  a  number  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  from  Ireland,  who 
had  witnessed  such  horrors  as  this 
Vill  was  intended  to  prevent. 
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Lord-Carleton  (chiefjusticeof the  j 
court  of  common-pleas,  Ireland,') 
supported  the  measure,  which,-  he 
said,  he  was  induced  to  do  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  safety  of  Ireland* 
which  rendered  its  adoption  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

The  municipal  law  was  inad¬ 
equate  to  the  suppression  of  disor¬ 
der,  or  the  protection  of  loyalty ; 
and  the  judges  were  unable  to  apply 
this  law  to  the  various  crimes  caused 
by  the  rebellion.  He  could  not 
be  suspected  of  preferring  ' martial' 
to  municipal  law  ;  but,  believing 
that  the  latter  was  not  calculated 
for  the  diffracted  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  was  willing,  for  a  short 
time,  to  sacrifice  a  part  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole.  The  bill  was' 
originally  adopted  from  necessity  ; 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  he 
had  lately  received,  he  believed 
that  Ireland  was  less  tranquil  than 
it  had  been  two  or  three  years  ago. 
He  said  that  the  lord-lieutenant 
would  not  have  recommended  the' 
the  measure  without  a  strong  con¬ 
viction  of  its  necessity  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  giving  his  decided  vote 
in  favour  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Hay  (earl  of  Kinnoul)  pro¬ 
fessed  his  unwillingness  to  adopt* 
any  measure  which  so  strongly  op¬ 
posed  the  spirit  and  privileges  of 
the  constitution.  However,  from 
the  facts  that  had  been  adduced, 
he  thought  the  bill  necessary;  and 
said  he  believed  that,  instead  of 
destroying,  it  would  probably  save 
the  constitution.  He  alluded  to 
the  proceeding  which  was  sane* 
tioned  by  a  whig  administration, 
in  disarming  the  highlanders  in 
Scotland  after  the  union  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  that,  as  that  measure  had 
been  attended  with  the  best  con¬ 
sequences,  he  trusted  that  this 
measure  would  also  restore  peace 
and  happiness  to  Ireland. 

'  Marquis 
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Marquis  Townshend  spoke  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Grenville  trusted  that  such 
a  measure  would  never  be  adopted 
by  a  British  parliament  without  the 
strongest  proofs  of  its  necessity : 
this  necessity  had  now  been  clearly 
shown.  From  the  reports  on  the 
table,  it  sufficiently  appeared  that, 
though  the  rebellion  had  been 
checked  in  the  field,  the  princ  pies 
of  it  had  been  infused  into  the 
people  long  before  the  public  com¬ 
mencement  ol  hostilities;  and  that 
their  influence  would  remain  long 
after  the  strength  of  the  rebellion 
might  seem  to  have  been  broken. 
To  this  evidence  was  added  the* 
testimony  of  many  in  both  houses 
of. parliament,  which  was  so  clear 
and  decisive  as  to  render  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  Unques¬ 
tionable. 

The  earl  of  Caernarvon  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  the  measure.  He 
said,  that  the  act  proposed  was  a 
libel  on  the  British  constitution— 
a  fac  simile  of  the  Jacobin  revo¬ 
lutionary  government  of  France. 
Themeasurewas  called,  in  flattery, 
martial  law,  but  had  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  any  law,  and  wras  incom¬ 
patible  with  all  regular  distribution 
of  justice.  By  this  act,  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Ireland,  or  any  persons 
appointed  at  his  pleasure,  were 
authorised  to  put  to  the  torture, 
or  to  death,  whomsoever  they 
might  think  fit  to  suspect  of  aiding 
rebellion  in  any  manner,  without 
either  examination  or  trial ;  and 
the  agents  deputed,  unless  military 
men- — which  by  the  act  was  not  ne* 
cessary — -were  totally  irresponsible, 
and  amenable  to  no  tribunal,  nor 
could  be  called  to  answer  lor  their 
conduct  even  by  him  from  whose 
despotism  they  had  derived  their  au¬ 
thority.  It  was  supposed  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  present  necessity,  that 
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it  had  existed  for  the  space  of  twro 
years  in  Ireland.  This  was  as 
good  a  proof  of  its  necessity  for 
ever,  as  for  its  present  continua¬ 
tion  ;  and,  if  such  logic  prevailed, 
farewel  to  a  free  and  limited  go- 
Vcrnmeiit!  In  two  years  it  must 
either  have  answered  the  purposes 
intended,  and  be  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary,  or  must  have  been  ineffec¬ 
tual,  and  prove  that  severity  Was 
not  the  proper  mean  of  reconciling 
disaffection*  No  proof  that  re¬ 
bellion,  either  open  or  concealed, 
existed  at  that  time  had  been  ad¬ 
duced;  nor  did  the  present  reno¬ 
vating  act  venture  to  affirm  it, 
though  the  former  act  did.  Lord 
Clare  had  adduced  an  instance 
of  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
judges  on  a  circuit ;  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  fact  happened 
within  two  years,  and  therefore 
could  not  justify  the  continuation 
of  the  enactment.  If  proofs  ex¬ 
isted  of  facts  to  render  this  mea¬ 
sure  defensible,  there  could  have 
been  no  difficulty  to  produce  them. 
There  had  been  ample  time  for 
the  purpose ;  and  nothing  could 
account  for  the  omission,  but  the 
certainty  that  the  proofs  would  not 
bear  the  light,  and  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  a  scene  of  abuse  might 
be  opened  which  would  defeat  this 
favourite  measure  of  government. 
Lord  Grenville  had  said,  that,  in 
the  late  exercise  of  these  uncon¬ 
stitutional  powers  in  Ireland,  they 
had  not  been  applied  beyond  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  ;  and  that 
the  course  of  municipal  law  had 
taken  place  uninterruptedly  on  all 
occasions  where  it  had  been  prac¬ 
ticable.  He  said  he  knew  not  a 
stronger  objection  to  the  measure 
than  what  was  urged  as  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  its  practice.  Where 
irresponsible  power  prevailed  jus¬ 
tice  could  not  be  firmly  and  securely 
N  administered* 
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administered.  The  terrors  of  un- 
controuled  despotism  must  range 
equally  over  every  class  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  courts  of  justice  were 
as  much  exposed  to  its  fury  as  the 
dens  of  traitors.  That  the  courts 
of  law  should  continue  to  act  when 
martial  law  (so  called)  prevailed, 
was  an  additional  objection  to  it ; 
for  this  was  an  attempt  to  blend 
justice  with  tyranny,  to  make  the 
latter  prevail  even  under  the  mask 
.of  the  former,  and  to  pave  the 
way  gradually  to  its  permanent 
establishment.  Parliament,  would 
commit  the  grossest  violation  of 
its  duty  in  suffering  this  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  people’s  constitutional 
rights,  without  the  strongest  proofs 
of  its  necessity.  Rebellions  of 
everv  description,  as  cruel  and  as 
horrible,  had  in  ail  ages  exhibited 
themselves ;  but  it  had  never  hap¬ 
pened  till  now  that  rebellion  had 
ever  been  opposed  by  any  thing 
but  open  force  in  the  field,  and  by 
the  civil  legitimate  power  out  of 
the  field.  The  novel  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  constitution,  by  under¬ 
mining  its  foundations,  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  legislators  of  the 
present  day.  The  history  of  man¬ 
kind  forced  him  to  disbelieve  the 
necessity  of  the  measure,  and  the 
concealment  of  its  use  or  abuse 
for  two  years  raised  his  suspicion. 
The  'preamble  of  the  act  stated, 
that  its  purpose  was  to  defeat  atraU 
•  torous  conspiracy  to  destroy  tlte  mi - 
thofity  of  the  king  and  parliament 
in  that  Country,  and  to  subvert  the 
established  constitution  of  Ireland. 
It  had  had  two  years  to  effect  this 
important  service :  but  had  it  ef¬ 
fected  it  ?  During  the  period  when 
government  was  armed  with  un¬ 
limited  despotism,  the  mixed  au¬ 
thority  of  king  and  parliament  was 
destroyed,  and  the  established 
constitution  of  Iceland  fundamen¬ 


tally  subverted.  The  parliament 
struggled  in  vain  for  its  indepen¬ 
dent  existence ;  and  afterward? 
voluntarily  surrendered  the  consti¬ 
tution,  of  which  nothing  remained 
but  its  former  governor  and  its 
new  despotism.  Thus  far,  the  use 
of  the  act  had  been  ascertained  : 
enough  of  it  was  known  to  excite 
abhorrence:  proofs  to  justify  it 
did  not  exist,  or  were  withholden. 
He  concluded  by  hoping  and 
trusting  that  the  bill  would  meet 
with  the  fate  it  deserved. 

Lord  Somerton  (archbishop  of 
Cashel)  went  into  an  historical 
detail  of  the  origin  of  the  bill, 
and  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded,  as  also  those  on  which 
it  had  been  twice  renewed. 
stated,  that  when,  in  1798,  the  Irish 
parliament  armed  the  crown  with 
the  authority  of  martial  law’,  they 
did  so  upon  the  serious  inquiries 
of  the  secret  committee:  that  when 
they  continued  it  in  1799,  it  was 
done  upon  a  full  investigation  of 
facts :  they  exercised  it  with  the 
utmost  caution  when,  in  1800,  they 
continued  it  to  the  25th  of  March 
1801.  As  a  proof  of  its  necessity, 
the  trials  in  the  last  two  years  were 
not  fewer  than  200,  those  within 
the  last  two  months  sixty  ;  the  con¬ 
demnations  out  of  t  h  ese  si  x  ty  *th  i  rly- 
lour.  He  wished  that  the  power 
of  martial  law  had  been  extended 
till  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  of  parliament.  He  there¬ 
fore  gave  his  vote  decidedly  in  its 
favour,  as  good  and  salutary. 

Lord  King  said,  that  th* 
ground  of  necessity  urged  for  pass¬ 
ing  this  bill,  so  destructive  to 
the  constitution  and  the  liberties 
of  the  subject,  reminded  him  of 
an  argument  by  which  Robes¬ 
pierre's  trials  might  have  been 
defended.  The  advocates  for  it 
adduced  thegreat  numbers  who  had 
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>een  tried  and  executed,  as  a 
iroof  of  its  necessity.  Thus  Re- 
lespierre  might  have  said— “My 
ystem  of  justice  has  not  been  in- 
rifectual ;  for  I  have  put  hundreds 
ipon  trial,  and  have  convicted  and 
guillotined  them  all.”  The  ineffi- 
:acy  of  the  former  bills  had  been 
tniversally  acknowledged  ;  he 
herefore  must  oppose  the  passing 
if  the  present  one. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  said, 
hat  he  thought  this  bill  highly 
tecessary  to  be  passed  into  a  law, 
mid  should  give  it  his  cordial 
upport,  though  he  objected  -to  its 
itle ;  because,  instead  of  being 
:alculated  to  enforce  and  sanction 
general  martial  law,  it  was,  in  fact, 

.  bill  of  exemption  from  martial 
aw,  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
erm ;  and  merely  to  enable  the 
ord-lieutenant  to  declare  certain 
listricts  under  martial  law,  which, 
vithout  such  special  authority,  he 
ould  not  do ;  and  to  provide  cer- 
ain  necessary  regulations,  all  di- 
ected  in  favour  of  the  subject. 
Several  noble  lords  had  reprobated 
he  bill  in  very  bitter  terms.  This 
mjust  treatment  of  it  reminded 
lim,  that  when  the  union  was 
inder  consideration,  though  he 
£ave  it  his  support  from  a  con¬ 
viction  of  its  solid  advantages  to 
>oth  kingdoms,  yet  he  feared  that 
he  English  members  of  the  united 
Parliament,  from  want  of  local 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
character  ol  the  lower  classes  in 
Ireland,  might  withhold  their  con¬ 
tent  to  such  strong  measures  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
ierve  Ireland  in  a  state  of  tran¬ 
quillity.  However,  in  the  present 
nstance,  he  believed  there  was 
:oo  much  good  sense  and  wisdom 
n  the  British  members  not  to 
isten  to  the  Irish  nobles  and  gen- 
demen,  whose  famjliar  ac  qua  nu¬ 


is¬ 
ance  with  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  united  kingdom  must  enable 
them  to  ascertain  best  what  mea¬ 
sures  would  be  necessary  for  its 
safety  and  happiness.  fie  was 
sorry  to  see  his  former  fears  verified 
concerning  this  bill,  which  every 
lord  from  Ireland  had  proved  to 
be  so  cryingly  requisite,  that  they 
had  even  declared  the  country  lost 
unless  it  should  immediately  pass. 

Lord  Clifton  (earl  of  Darnley) 
said  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the- 
necessity  of  the  bill,  and  should 
therefore  give  it  his  vote. 

The  earl  of  Radnor  owned  he 
disliked  the  bill ;  but  after  what 
he  had  heard  from  the  lords 
Clare,  Carleton,  and  Limerick, 
lie  was  convinced  of  its  neces¬ 
sity,  and  should  therefore  giv$ 
it  his  support. 

The  marquis  of  Downshire  closed 
the  debate,  and  said  he  was  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  bill’s  necessity, 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge 
of  the  alarming  state  of  several 
counties  in  that  part  of  his  majes¬ 
ty^  dominions,  that  lie  wished  he 
had  possessed  a  villa  in  the  county 
or  Wicklow,  to  which  he  could 
have  invited  some  of  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  who  had  opposed  the 
bill ;  and  he  would  engage  that,  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  their  ar¬ 
rival,  they  would  be  eager  to  return 
to  this  "happier  part  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

The  house  divided- — 

Contents  -  -  -  80 

Proxies  -  -  10  —90 

Non-contents  -  7 

Proxies  -  -  -  6  —  7 

Majority  -  -  83 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

As  the  above  bill  was  limited -to 
the  period- of  three  months,  in  order 
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to  give  time  for  an  inquiry  intp  the 
stai  e  of  Ireland,  on  the  27  th  of  May 
Mr.  Abbott  moved  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  secrecy  be  taken 
into  consideration ;  which  being 
agreed  to,  he  moved  that  the  bill  for 
continuing  martial  law  in  Ireland  be 
read;  which  being  done, 

Mr.  Abbott  observed,  that  after 
the  discussions  in  that  house  con¬ 
cerning  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
the  printed  report  proving  the 
critical  situation  of  that  country, 
mo  new  arguments  were  needful 
to  show  the  necessity  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  bill.  It  was  true  that  on  a 
former  occasion  some  gentlemen 
had  denied  it;  butsubsequentevents 
proved  its  propriety  ;  and  the  ar¬ 
guments  were  so  convincing,  ad¬ 
duced  by  gentlemen  who  repre¬ 
sented  that  part  of  the  empire, 
that  the  majority  of  the  house 
favoured  a  limited  continuance  of 
martial  law.  The  report  confirm¬ 
ed  all  the  assertions  made  in  that 
debate,  by  those  who  had  felt  the 
violence  of  that  spirit  which  this 
measure  was  fitted  to  repress ;  and 
stated,  that  this  spirit  increased, 
That  the  flame  of  rebellion  was 
unextinguished,  and  that  a  domi¬ 
nion  of  terror  was  exercised  over 
the  quiet  and  well-disposed.  A- 
gainst  this  it  was  requisite  to 
oppose  the  terror  of  justice  by  a 
law  which  had  already  been  exer¬ 
cised  with  such  good  effect.  He 
therefore  moved  for  bringing  in  a 
bill  to  continue  the  act  for  a  further 
limited  time. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  he  had 
already  opposed  the  bill,  and  was 
truly  satisfied  in  having  so  done. 
The  report  stated  that  the  rebellion 
still  raged,  and  that  Ireland  was 
in  a  worse  state  than  when  the  bill 
first  passed.  What  then  had  mar¬ 
tial  law  produced  but  more  mis¬ 
chief  than  when  first  proposed  ? 


II  AND 

Arguments  against  it  were  how 
ever  unlikely  to  influence  the  hotts< 
under  its  present  prejudices  ;  bu 
he  should  move  several  amend 
merits.  The  spirit  in  Ireland  wa 
not  to  be  counteracted  by  coer 
cion,  when  several  in  that  country 
regarded  an  invasion  as  the  onb 
chance  of  rescue  from  their  evils 
peace  alone  could  prevent  the  pec 
pie  from  expecting  relief  from  i 
foreign  enemy,  and  render  Irelanc 
happy  with  the  empire  at  large. 

Mr.  H.  Brown  said,  that  Irelam 
was  not  in  a  worse  state  since  tin 
former  bill  had  passed  ;  and  tin 
report  only  recommended  martia 
law,  as  a  remedy  to  pressing 
evils,  which  had  tended  to  th< 
safety  and  quiet  of  Ireland,  having 
been  exercised  with  moderatioi 
and  lenity.  He  wished  for  peac< 
as  much  as  any  one ;  but  at  pre 
sent  martial  law  alone  could  era 
dicate  the  spirit  that  disturbed  tha 
country,  and  bring  the  ring-leader 
to  that  punishment  their  crim 
deserved. 

Mr.  O'Hara  contended  that  Ire 
land  was  at  present  in  a  very  dif 
ferent  state  from  that  rcpresente( 
when  the  bill  for  martial  law  wa 
assed.  The  committee  migh 
now  the  circumstances  of  Eng 
land,  but  not  equally  those  o 
Ireland ;  therefore  he  could  no 
rely  on  their  opinion  equally  ii 
both  cases.  There  might  be  som< 
Irish  emissaries  in  France,  bu 
of  a  very  different  description  fron 
those  employed  there  before  tin 
rebellion.  The  latter  were  sen 
over  by  the  committee  of  Unitec 
Irishmen,  fully  accredited  :  th< 
former  wholly  otherwise,  person 
of  no  consideration,  whom  th< 
existing  laws  of  Ireland  precludec 
from  the  power  of  returning  home 
The  report  had  said  that  a  nen 
association  had  sprung  up  ;  bu 
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owned  also  that  the  vigilance  of 
government  had  suppressed  it. 
These  disturbances  were  allowed 
to  have  been  only  in  a  few  districts, 
and  the  general  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  profoundly  peaceable.  The 
members  from  Ireland  had  repre¬ 
sented  their  country  in  a  worse 
state  than  they  intended,  speaking 
only  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
felt,  which  the  house  mistook  for 
the  actual  state  of  Ireland.  He 
could  call  upon  the  members  for 
Connaught  and  Leinster,  and  ask 
them,  whether  those  provinces  were 
not  now  perfectly  peaceable  and 
loyal  ?  Some  counties  in  Leinster 
were  unquiet,  but  it  was  wrong 
to  charge  on  the  whole  kingdom 
what  belonged  only  to  a  part.  The 
instances  in  support  of  the  measure 
were  taken  from  what  happened 
in  1798.  There  was  now  no  diffi¬ 
culty  to  execute  the  laws,  even 
Where  the  rebellion  had  been  most 
violent ;  therefore  the  law  should 
not  be  extended  to  the  whole 
kingdom  :  and  he  was  glad  that  the 
lord-lieutenant  was  to  be  empow¬ 
ered  only  to  try  such  persons  by 
martial  law  as  were  found  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  peace  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  He  wished  to  mitigate  the 
measure,  and  to  reinstate  Ireland 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  house. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  would  not  admit 
that  martial  law  had  effected  any 
good  in  Ireland.  The  report  would 
prove  the  mischief  it  had  done. 
The  public  mind  was  more  exas¬ 
perated,  and  the  country’?  affec¬ 
tions  more  estranged  than  ever. 
As  no  good  could  be  expected 
from  coercion,  he  *should  oppose 
any.  bill  tending  towards  it. 

,  Sir  R.  Buxton  contended  that 
martial  law  had  produced  the  best 
effects  in  Ireland,  and  therefore 
he  should  vote  for  its  further  con¬ 
tinuance. 


•  Sir  J.  Parnell  wished  that  the 
law  might  pass  for  as  short  a  pe¬ 
riod  as  possible,  but  especially  that 
it  might  be  exercised  with  huma¬ 
nity.  The  report  was  very  defec¬ 
tive  :  if  a  thorough  detail  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  had  been  given,, 
the  country  would  have  been  found 
not  in  rebellion,  but  despondency. 
Gentle  measures,  not  coercion, 
were  required.  The  distress  of 
Ireland  was  clear  by  the  daily 
migrations  from  it,  so  ruinous  to 
its  welfare  and  the  interests  of 
the  empire.  The  committee  had 
not  attended  to  this.  The  best 
means  of  conviction  had  not  been 
adopted.  Information  was  sought 
from  the  officers  presiding  at  courts- 
martial,  concerning  the  modes  in 
which  they  were  administered ;  . 
and  they  naturally  answered  “Very 
well  ;w  being  themselves  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned.  Why  be  content 
with  letters  of  administration  ? 
Personal  evidence  ought  to  have 
been  required  here,  as  in  other 
committees.  The  report  also  threw 
out  a  foul  and  false  imputation 
against  the  landed  interest  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  asserting  that  an  emissary 
at  Paris  was  planning  an  invasion 
with  the  enemy.  He  knew  not 
how  such  a  mis-representation 
could  have  crept  into  the  report 
of  the  committee.  The  landed 
gentry  of  Ireland  were  uniformly 
loyal,  and  attached  to  the  British 
constitution  and  connexion,  and 
had  suffered  for  both  in  purse  and 
person.  Only  three  counties  were 
said  to  be  rebellious.  Twenty- 
nine  counties  stood  wholly  upim- 
peached.  Of  late  only  fourteen 
courts-martial  were  holden  :  last 
year  there  were  seventy-four.  He 
hoped  these  considerations  would 
check  their  flippancy  who  pre¬ 
tended  that  Ireland  could  be  con¬ 
trolled  only  by  martial  law.  He 
N  3  must 
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must  deprecate  a  government  ex¬ 
hibiting  only  acts  of  power:  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  change  the 
people's  mind,  and  regain  their 
affection^.  If  a  spirit  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  were  suffered  to  rankle  and 
increase,  the  most  violent  laws 
could  not  resist  it.  Let  Ireland 
feel  the  congenial  character  of 
Englishmen-r-their  liberality,  and 
more  beneficial  effects  would  follow 
than  any  from  violence  and  force. 

Mr.  Leigh  denied  that  the  landed 
interest  of  Ireland  had  been  im¬ 
peached.  The  report  only  men¬ 
tioned  a  person  accredited  by  him¬ 
self,  and  who  stated  the  opinions 
of  men  of  property  in  Ireland  to 
-theenemy.  On  a  formeroecasionhp 
contended  for  the  necessityof  mar¬ 
tial  law,  and  was  ready  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said,  and  what  the 
•report  would  verify. 

Sir  William  Newcomen  said, 
that  the  tranquillity  at  the  as¬ 
sizes  in  various  districts  was  solely 
owing  to  the  bill.  Property,  loy¬ 
alty,  and  order,  were  secured  by  it ; 
and  without  it  lie  thought  the 
country  would  be  undone.  He 
complimented  the  loyal  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  for  their  exertions  against 
the  rebellion,  and  concluded  with 
his  hearty  assent  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Jones  had  heard  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  bill  so  strongly  asserted, 
that  he  wished  to  vote  for  it ;  but 
yet  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
judges  were  convinced  of  its  ne¬ 
cessity  :  otherwise  he  should  resist 
the  continuance  of  a  bill  which 
might  be  abused  for  very  danger¬ 
ous  purposes. 

Sir  John  Parnell  said,  in  explana¬ 
tion,  that  he  meant  no  reflexion 
on  the  landed  interest  of  Ireland  ; 
it  was  from  a  conviction  of  their 
loyalty  that  l.p  regretted  a  passage 
in  the  report  creating  even  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  their  disaffection. 


Mr.  Ogle  expressed  his  unwil* 
lingness  to  repeat  his  former  ar¬ 
guments  in  support  of  the  bill, 
stating  that  his  opinion  was  un¬ 
changed,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  bill  was  still  wanted. 
Whatever  might  be  said  of  par* 
ticular  districts,  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
affection  existed  in  some  degree 
in  all  parts,  and  was  ready  to  burst 
into  open  rebellion.  He  proceeded 
to  establish  his  positions  by  facts, 
A  committee  of  the  disaffected  in 
Dublin  had  been  apprehend¬ 
ed,  over  whose  president's  chair 
was  placed  a  portrait  of  the  first 
consul  of  France.  He  mentioned 
also  emissaries  in  this  country  who 
were  debauching  the  people's  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  also  a  directory  at 
Paris,  in  correspondence  with  an¬ 
other  at  Hamburg,  which  con¬ 
veyed  information  again  to  the  di¬ 
rectory  in  Dublin  ;  by  which  inlel- 
gence  was  conveyed  to  all  the 
other  committees  throughout  the 
country.  He  pressed  the  prolong 
gation  of  the  bill,  as  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary. 

Mr.  Copte  followed  on  the  same 
side,  and  complimented  the  a  dr 
ministration  of  the  fnarquis  Corn¬ 
wallis,  particularly  in  regard  of 
this  bill ;  in  the  application  of 
which  the  marquis  seemed  de¬ 
serving  the  warmest  gratitude  from 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Alexander  denied  that  the 
Irish  were  in  a  desponding  state. 
Traitors  whose  schemes  had  been 
frustrated  might  despond.  He 
disapproved  vague  assertions  about 
ameliorating  the  state  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  because  the  house  might  be 
thereby  supposed  to  have  neglected 
thtir  interests.  He  specified  the 
sums  granted  last  year  for  several 
purposes  concerning  agriculture 
and  improvement ;  and  though  he' 
could  not  believe  that  Sir  J,  Par- 
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Hell  would  countenance  any  dan-  vernment;  and  though  his  prede- 
g-erous  opinion,  he  hoped  that  no  cessor  had  secured  the  applause  of 
suspicion  of  the  house’s  inattention  the  united  kingdom,  yet  the  noble 
to  the  situation  of  the  Irish  would  earl’s  character,  now  at  the  head 
go  abroad  with  the  sanction  of  so  of  Irish  affairs,  must  -equally  in- 
great  a  name.  di.ee  that  confidence  placed  mbit 

The  motion  being  put,  it  passed  predecessor.  The  law  established 
without  a  division,  and  leave  was  by  .the  bill  had  already  produced 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  all  the  good  the  case  could  admit,; 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  Wed-  and  yet  from  every  information, 
nesday  June  17  th,  the  order  of  the  especially  the  late  reports  of  the 
day  be  inf  read  for  the  second  read-  committee,  a  continuance  of  the 
iiw  of  the  bill  for  martial  law  in  measure  would  be  still  necessary. 
Ireland,  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 

The  secretary  of  state  rose,  say-  house  of  commons,  and  their  lord, 
inf,  that  this  bill  was  to  continue  ships’,  sufficiently  proved  it,,  ami 
the  martial-law  act  which  had  furnished  solid  grounds  for  renew- 
been  fully  discussed  some  months  ing  the  bill-— showing  that  the  re- 
since,  when  noble  lords  had  said,  bell  ion  was  so  far  crushed  as  not  to 
that,  being  again  called  on  to  re-  appear  by  day,  and  collectively  in 
new  that  act,  they  should  expect  the  field,  yet  the  spirit  of  it  exist- 
more  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  its  ed  as  much  as  ever,  and  nothing 
continuance.  He  lamented  that  it  but  the  effect  of  the  former  bills 
should  be  needful  to  pass  a  bill  pom-  had  ^suppressed  it.  He  there- 
fessedly  deviating  from  the  princi-  fore  moved  fop  the  second  read? 
pies  of  the  constitution.  The  ori-  ing. 

ginal  bill  passed  on  the  ground  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  rose  next,  and 
the  Irish  parliament  judging  it  ne-  said,  that  he  could  not  agiee  to 
cessary  for  the  security  of  persons  the  noble  lord’s  arguments  for  the 
and  property  in  the  united  king-  bill.  Having  felt  it  his  duty  be- 
dom,  on  the  reports  of  the  com-  fore,  he  felt  it  tenfold  now  to  re¬ 
mittees,  and  weighty  information  sist  the  passing  ot  it,  even  on  the 
communicated  by  the  representa-  very  grounds  that  the  committee 
live  peers  of  that  kingdom-  What  had  urged  for  it,  supposing  if 
had  since  happened  must  induce  founded  on  fact,  good  sense,  and 
the  house  readily  to  pass  the  pre-  true  policy.  On  discussing  the 
sent  bill,  which  extended  the  last  bill,  they  had  been  told  that  the 
former  to  the  period  of  one  year  *  measure  adopted  was  necessary  to 
and  the  secret  committee’s  report  end  the  rebellion  :  now  they  were 
would  show  their  reasons  for  con-  told  that  a  great  ferment  still  pre- 
tinuing  it,  and  recommending  the  yailed  in  Ireland..  If  therefore  the 
measure  as  both  just  and  politic,  bill  had  failed  in  its  effect,  it  ought 
He  said  he  would  not  detain  their  to  be  continued  no  longer.  Not 
lordships  on  the  bill’s  necessity,  only  ifs  constitutional  tendency. 
He  spoke  of  the  good  effects  alr  btit  its  deleterious  effects,  claimed 
ready  produced,  the  lenient  but  his  decided  opposition.  When  the 
efficacious  administration  of  the  last  bill  was  under  consideration, 
law  by  those  who  exercised  it.  He  several  noble  lords  from  Ireland 
mentioned  the  change  of  the  per-  had  tried  to  excite  apprehensions 
son  chiefly  charged  with  the  go-r  by  describing  the  state  of  the  coun- 
v  p  '  N  4  try ; 
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try :  but  might  they  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  local  prejudices  ?  And 
what  safe  dependence  could  there 
be  on  the  report  qf  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee,  from  facts  of  Which  their 
lordships  Were  ignorant  ?  Another 
reason  for  passing  the  last  bill  was, 
that  the  powers  given  were  vested 
in  the  lord-lieutenant,  distinguished 
no  less  by  his  moderation  and 
humanity  as  a  magistrate  than  his 
skill  and  bravery  as  a  commander. 
This  noble  lord  (Cornwallis)  had 
been  recalled  ;  and,  although  there 
was  nothing  but  what  redounded 
to  the  honour  of  his  successor,  still 
he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
country,  its  habits,  opinions,  and 
prejudices.  Instead  of  continuing 
so  severe  and  oppressive  a  mea¬ 
sure,  which  had  wholly  failed,  and 
rather  increased  the  disaffection 
of  the  Irish,  his  lordship  advised 
kind  and  conciliatory  means.  He 
not  only  denied  that  the  country 
wished  the  bill  renewed,  but  read 
sn  extract  from  a  magistrate, 
stating,  that  if  government  thought 
martial  law  necessary  he  would 
continue  to  enforce  it.  This  seem¬ 
ed  to  announce  that  he  wholly  re-? 
lied  on  government,  and  therefore 
adopted  martial  law.  He  com¬ 
plained  heavity  injustice 

and  oppression  exercised  under 
the  bill.  As  to  the  judge-advocate, 
far  from  being  qualified  as  a  lawyer 
to  do  strict  justice,  it  appeared  that 
he  frequently  had  been  a  lieute¬ 
nant,  or  only  an  ensign.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  if  it  were  right  that  a.  boy 
of  fifteen,  or  under,  incapable  by 
law  to  sell  twenty  shillings’  worth 
of  land,  should  decide'  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  affecting  a  man’s  life  ? — a 
measure  tending  to  the  subversion 
rather  than  the  establishment  of 
law.  They  should  pause  ere  they 
placed  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  at  the  mercy  of  bpys,  or 


even  children  ;  Wor  little  bettep 
were  some  of  the  ensigns,  who 
sat  on  the  courts-martial.  His 
lordship  concluded  with  declaring 
against  the  bill, 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  argued 
against  the  measure,  chiefly  on  the 
grounds  of  its  ineflicacy,  and  ten-* 
dency  to  alienate  rather  than  con¬ 
ciliate  the  people’s  affections. 
He  attributed  the  turbulent  spirit 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Irish,  and  their  excesses,  to  their 
great  poverty ;  and  their  oppres¬ 
sions,  through  the  misconduct  of 
government.  He  placed  but  little 
reliance  on  the  report,  observing* 
that  he  thought  it  mostly  an  JrisJi 
report.  He  had  the  honour  to  have 
known  the  late  sir  Ralph  Aber* 
croinby,  who  had  commanded  in 
Ireland  at  the  commencement  of 
the  troubles;  and  he  asked  sir 
Ralph,  since  he  left  the  country, 
what  he  thought  of  its  state  ?  who 
said,  that  the  state  and  conduct  of 
the  Irish  were  just  what  their  go¬ 
vernment  chose  to  make  it ;  in¬ 
ferring,  that  if  those  in  authority 
oppressed  them,  they  might  be¬ 
come  seditious  and  turqultuous. 
Sir  Ralph  had  also  sp-id,  that  he 
had  travelled  with  only  two  ser¬ 
vants,  perfectly  unmolested;  which 
showed  that  the"  turbulent  state  of 
Ireland  had  been  much  exagge¬ 
rated.  As  to  robberies  and  mur¬ 
ders,  he  reminded  the  house  of  the 
dearness  and  scarcity  of  all  kinds 
of  food;  and  that  the  houses  of 
many  were  burped  down,  and 
themselves  suffered  torture.  Was 
it  surprising  that  individuals  thus 
cruelly  treated  should  redress 
themselves  by  the  plunder  qf  their 
oppressors  ?  He  asserted  that 
much  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
people  arose  from  their  oppres¬ 
sions,  which  he  proved  by  details  5 
and  reminded  the  hquse^  that  iu 
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Ireland  there  was  no  provision,  as 
here,  for  the  poor  (in  order  to  show 
their  comparatively  happy  situation 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom)  ;  for  , 
whose  support  one  third  of  the 
landed  income  was  contributed. 
He  remarked  that,  when  in  Ire¬ 
land,  a  friend  of  his  seeing  twelve 
of  his  labourers  return  from  a  hard 
day’s  work,  he  called  them,  and 
said,  “  My  lads,  here’s  something 
to  drink;”  giving  them  sixpence. ( 
And  on,  his  saying  to  his  friend, 
“  What !  only  sixpence  ?”  his  friend 
answered,  “That  will  get  each  a 
halfpenny  worth  of  shebean  (small 
beer),  which  will  satisfy  them.” 
The  earl  concluded  with  opposing 
the  bill. 

Viscount  Limerick  said,  in  re¬ 
ply,  that  if  the  noble  earl  who 
spoke  last  but  one  refused  to  con¬ 
fide  in  those  noble  lords  who  re¬ 
sided  in  Ireland,  whose  property 
was  there,  whose  characters  and 
acquaintances  with  the  customs  of 
the  Irish  enabled  them  best  to 
judge  of  the  necessity  of  the  bill — 
and  if  he  would  not  trust  to  their 
lordships’  own  committee,  formed 
of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the 
bouse,  and  the  best  informed  Irish 
peers — whence  could  the  noble 
lord  expect  information  which  he 
could  confide  in  as  to  Ireland  ? 
Was  it  from  traitors,  robbers,  and 
assassins  ?  from  the  traitors  now 
in  Scotland,  or  from  cold-blooded 
neutrals — men  without  one  loyal 
principle  to  government,  who 
were  held  back  from  rebellion  till 
they  sawwhich  side  was  strongest? 
Was  it  from  such  that  the  noble 
earl  concluded  that  there  was  no 
further  necessity  for  martial  law  ? 
As  to  an  ensign  acting  as  judge- 
advocate  on  courts-martial,  and 
such  being  a  boy  of  fifteen,  he 
would  not  assert  that  no  subaltern 
officers  had  ever  acted  as  judge- 
advQpates  op  necessity ;  but  would 
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boldly  declare  that  no  one  under 
thirty  or  forty  years  old  had  exer¬ 
cised  that  office.  As  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  lull,  every  loyal  subject  wished 
for  it/  If  they  refused  to  pass  it, 
every  loyal  man  in  Ireland  might 
curse  the  union  for  depriving  them 
of  their  own  parliament's  protec¬ 
tion.  The  scarcity  of  provisions 
could  not  have  caused  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  since  the  plots  and  conspira¬ 
cies  bad  existed  long  before.  This 
had  lately  been  made  a  pretext, 
and  with  success,  to  stir  up  the 
ignorant  and  thoughtless.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  argument,  that  these 
measures  would  not  check  the  out¬ 
rages  in  Ireland,  he  said  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  check  the  rebellious 
French  principles  spread  through/ 
out  Ireland ;  but  whenever  mar¬ 
tial  law  was  exercised  there,  that 
part  was  quiet.  In  Limerick, 
where  he  had  many  years  been 
connected,  and  where  his  property 
lay,  the  report  of  their  lordships' 
own  committee  would  show,  that 
Mr.  Ormsby,  a  man  of  high  repu¬ 
tation,  acted  as  judge-advocate  on 
most  of  the  courts-martial ;  and  so 
far  were  the  rebels  from  being 
deprived  of  legal  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance,  that  there  was  scarcely 
one  trial  without  counsel  of  the 
most  eminent  abilities  in  Ireland, 
the  rebels  always  having  plenty  of 
money,  and  being  so  well  able  to 
fee  lawyers,  that  there  was  no 
trick  or  quibble  which  had  not  been 
used  for  them.  He  regretted  to 
hear  the  term  Irish  report  as  a  re¬ 
proach.  The  fact  was  otherwise. 
Their  lordships  knew  how  the 
committee  was  composed ;  and 
he  would  say,  that  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  produced  as  ho¬ 
nest  and  as.  enlightened  men  as  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  fact  stated  of  sir  Ralph 
AbercrOmby  was  inapplicable,  it 
having  happened  previous  to  the 
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rebellion.  He  lcnew,  however, 
what  that  very  commander  thought 
of  the  danger  pf  Ireland,  by  the 
orders  he  had  iss,ued  from  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Dublin.  His  lordship 
said,  that  the  bill  was  absolutely 
necessary  . to  protect  his  majesty's 
loyal  subjects,  whose  lives  and 
properties  could  not  be  preserved 
without  its  continuance.  He  there¬ 
fore  declared  that  he  should  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Lord  Holland  spoke  with  great 
animation  against  the  bill,  and 
lamented  that  he  must  debate  it  on 
considerations  of  a  personal  kind, 
which,  however  painful  to  his  feel¬ 
ings,  his  public  duty  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary.  He  meant  no  slight  to 
noble  lords  from  Ireland,  when  he 
owned  that  he  could  not  rely  on 
their  information  ;  for,  if  that  was 
fit  parliamentary  ground  for  the 
present  bill,  one  of  the  chief  argu¬ 
ments  used  by  the  ex-secretary  of 
state  in  defence  of  the  union  must 
fall,  viz.  that  after  the  union  all 
subjects  connected  with  Ireland 
would  be  more  temperately  dis¬ 
cussed,  because  the  imperial  par¬ 
liament  would  be  free  from  local 
prejudices,  or  any  feelings  which 
might  obstruct  a  candid  and  im¬ 
partial  determination.  He  would 
pever  agree  that  only  one  set  of 
men  was  competent  to  convey  au¬ 
thentic  information.  He  condemn¬ 
ed  the  bill  as  a  direct  infringement 
on  the  constitution,  and  a  misera¬ 
ble  proof  of  the  pretended  advan¬ 
tages  the  Irish  were  taught  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  union.  The  Irish 
were  placed  thereby  in  the  same 
merciless  state  for  another  year ; 
&nd,  by  the  same  arguments,  might 
remain  ~sq  for  thirty  years  longer. 
And  could  any  man  defend  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  ?  This  were  to  raise  the 
most  oppressive  despotism  on  the 
ruins  of  a  free  government,  more 
arbitrary  and  tyeaRjdcai  than  any 


in  Asia  or  Africa,  He  said  it 
been  understood,  that  after  the 
union  nothing  but  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  catiiolics  would  be 
wanted  to  make  Ireland  as  happy 
as  Britain.  Why  at  least  should 
not  a  conciliating  measure  accom¬ 
pany  an  oppressive  one  like  the 
present  ?  He  dreaded  the  renewal 
of  martial  law  in  Ireland  as  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  destruction  of  the  li¬ 
berties  of  Britain. 

Their  lordships  had  erased  from 
their  books  a  dissent  which  he  had 
formerly  entered  upon  them,  and 
felt  himself  fully  justified  in  it ; 
but  they  never  should  expunge 
from  his  breast  those  principles  of' 
freedom  which  he  had  cherished 
from  infancy.  He  added"  other  ar¬ 
guments  .to  disprove  the  pre¬ 
tended  necessity  for  passing  the 
bill,  or  to  warrant  any  sanction 
to  a  measure  so  unjust  and  oppres¬ 
sive. 

Lord  Carleton  said,  that  when 
£he  present  bill  was  discussed  in  a* 
former  debate,  much  had  been 
said  of  the  lords  who,  like  him¬ 
self,  belonged  to  Ireland,  and  h^d 
resided  there,  in  very  flattering 
and  conciliatory  terms ;  and  he 
was  also  sorry  to  add,  that  in  much 
which  had  been  said  justice  had 
not  been  done  them.  No  one 
could  be  more  inimical  to  such  a 
bill  as  this  than  he ;  and  nothing 
but  a  strong  necessity  indeed  could 
justify  such  a  deviation  from  the 
constitution  passing  into  a  law. 
He  had  witnessed  the  existence  of 
that  strong  necessity.  Those  no? 
ble  lords  who  had  resided  in  Ire¬ 
land  during  the  rebellion  had  $een 
but  too  many  reasons  for  martial 
law,  and  were  best  enabled  to  ar¬ 
gue  for  the.  bill.  But  he  did  not 
desire  or  expect  it  to  be  passed 
through  confidence  in  him  or  the 
other  Irish  peers  alluded  to.  Re¬ 
ports  of  committees  of  the  house  of 
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Commons,  and  of  their  own  house, 
were  oi>  the  table ;  and  he  thought 
that  these  might  have  engaged 
their  confidence.  Although  the 
head  of  rebellion  was  suppressed, 
yet  the  principle  still  existed  in  all 
its  first  vigour  :  martial  law  alone 
kept  it  down  :  it  was  well  known 
that  the  disaffected  anxiously  wish¬ 
ed  another  invasion  from  France  ; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
as  soon  as  the  French  landed  in 
Ireland  many  disloyal  persons  would 
join  them  ;  the  United  Irish  having 
resolved  to  subvert  government, 
and  break  the  bonds  of  Ireland  and 
Great-Britain.  For  many  such 
reasons  he  determined  to  support 
the  bill. 

•  The  earl  of  Warwick  said  he 
had  only  to  observe,  that  from 
what  the  noble  lord  had  said  last, 
he  was  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of 
the  bill.  He  recommended  to  mi¬ 
nisters  to  take  proper  care  that 
industrious  labourers  might  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  both  countries a  serious 
duty  to  which  ministers  were 
bound. 

Lord  Longford  rose,  and  in  a 
neat  speech  defended  the  bill, 
saying,  that  he  had  seen  and  felt 
the  necessity  of  a  similar  measure, 
and  was  sorry  that  this  still  remain¬ 
ed.  The  state  of  the  country  was 
not  so  bad  as  before,  but  this  was 
owing  to  the  effect  of  martial-law 
bills.  A  noble  lord  had  mentioned 
the  regular  administration  of  muni? 
cipal  law  in  Ireland,  which  was 
true ;  but  could  not  have  been 
except  through  martial  law.  He 
made  other  strong  observations  in 
favour  of  the  bill  . 

The  earl  of  Carlisle  said,  the  no¬ 
ble  lord  had  effectually  convinced 
him  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass  for 
the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  that  this  deviation  from 
the  British  constitution  should  con¬ 
tinue  one  year  longer.  therer 


fore,  though  reluctantly,  should 
vote  for  the  bill.  He  was  not, 
however,  ^so  satisfied  with  the 
speech  of  the  noble  secretary  of 
state,  Avho  had  not  assigned  any 
reason  for  the  necessity  of  the  bill. 
Much  had  been  said  in  praise  of 
the  late  lord-lieutenant;  it  must 
therefore  seem  very  strange  that 
ministers  should  just  then  recall 
the  noble  marquis,  and  send  out  a 
new  lord-lieutenant,  who,  though 
highly  esteemed,  must  be  a  stranger 
to  the  Irish  and  their  prejudices. 
He  congratulated  the  house  on 
the  change  of  affairs  during  the 
session :  the  storm  in  the  north 
had  been  averted,  and  the  prospect 
in  the  west  became  more  flatter¬ 
ing.  At  home  we  had  the  view 
of  a  prosperous  harvest,  nor  were 
longer  obliged  to  put  up  with  sub¬ 
stitutes  as  before.  To  one  indeed 
we  were  forced  to  submit- — a  substi¬ 
tute  administration.  Great  wisdom, 
abilities,  energy,  and  experience, 
had  been  lost;  and  men  totally 
inexperienced  had  taken  their 
place.  One  gentleman  had  taken 
the  helm,  of  whose  talents  for  the 
task  they  knew  little  or  nothing. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  sup¬ 
porting  the  bill. 

Lord  Somerton  (archbishop  of 
Cashel)  warmly  defended  the  bill  ; 
saying,  that  the  expiring  parlia-* 
ment  of  Ireland  had  bequeathed  it 
as  a  precious  legacy  to  Ireland, 
and  the  imperial  parliament  had 
since  renewed  it.  In  addition  to 
his  former  arguments,  he  said  that 
lord  Cornwallis,  whose  humanity 
had  highly  and  justly  been  praised, 
had  called  »  court-martial  in  May 
(as  one  of  his  last  acts),  when  a, 
person  convicted  of  murder  was 
executed.  His  grace  urged  many 
reasons  for  the  bill ;  among  others, 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  made 
courts-martial  necessary,  but  were 
strictly  confined  to  {reason,  or 
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offences  immediately  resulting  from 
it.  He  further  said,  that  he  had 
met  an  instance  sufficiently  proving 
the  bill's  necessity  ;  viz.  that  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  west 
of  England  and  Wales  were  full  of 
•Irish  •  families,  exiled,  and  forced 
to  seek  safety  in  this  happier 
island.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
that  no  peer  who  had  resided 
in  Ireland  would  deny  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  bill,  or  that  Ire¬ 
land  could  not  be  governed  with¬ 
out  it. 

The  duke  of  Leinster  said,  in 
answer  to  the  noble  and  learned 
prelate’s  assertion,  that,  if  even 
alone  and  unsupported,  he  would 
deny  the  necessity  of  the  bill,  or 
that  any  rebellion  remained  in 
Ireland.  Those  only  residing 
where  martial  law  was  exercised 
could  form  a  just  idea  of  its  hor¬ 
rors,  He  knew  a  military  officer, 
who  searching  a  man’s  haggart  for 
fire-arms^  being  remonstrated  with 
on  ordering  his  men  to  pull  down 
and  scatter  the  hay  and  corn,  said, 
tf  You  are  under  martial  law,  and 
.1  may  do  as  I  please.”  .  Com¬ 
plaint  was  made  to  the  marquis 
"Cornwallis,  who  sent  a  reprimand" 
to  the  officer.  As  to  the  declared 
dangerous  state  of  Ireland,  the 
marquis,  as  well  as  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  had  travelled  safely 
through  the  kingdom  without  a 
guard  :  as  to  municipal  law,  it  was 
undeniably  administered  every 
where  at  the  last  assizes.  In  the 
county  where  his  property  lay, 
above  200  trials  for  treason  had 
taken  place  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  parties  been  convicted  and 
executed. 

The  earl  of  Caernarvon  said,  that 
he  expected  the  discussion  of  an¬ 
other  important  bill  ;  and  was  much 
surprised  to  find  a  different  act  in 
agitation,  which  had  already  pass¬ 
ed  once  in  this  session,  running  its 
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useless  career,  a  violation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  an  out¬ 
rage  to  fhe  feelings  of  all  who  had 
not  warped  their  patriotism  to  their 
fears  or  interest.  He  had  heard  in 
another  place  that  the  intended 
minister  for  Ireland  had  disclosed 
the  secrets  of  government;  and,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  prudence  of  his  em¬ 
ployers,  thought  the  legislators 
prepared  to  receive  this  new  con¬ 
stitution  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Quitting  the  grounds  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  he  claimed  it  as  a  regular  war- 
establishment  ;  and,  to  prepare  its 
future  progress,  included  a  portion, 
of  the  following  peace.  He  said, 
that  if  the  frequent  cause  of  lament¬ 
ing  the  attacks  on  the  constitution 
had  not  made  them  matters  of  com¬ 
mon  course,  he  should  have  thought 
it  impossible  that  this  measure,  w  ith- 
out  notice  and  proof  of  necessity, 
should  have  been  introduced  that 
day.  He  was  not  surprised  that  the 
noble  secretary  had  owned  that  it  had 
been  received  before  upon  slight 
grounds,  but  was  astonished  to  hear 
him  take  credit  from  the  reports  on 
the  table ;  for  no  such  report  was 
to  be  found  there  yesterday  ;  nor 
had  he  heard  that  the  act  had  been 
laid  before  the  secret  committee. 
Since  this  day’s  discussion  he  had 
obtained  but  one  report,  without 
time  even  to  read  it.  The  preci- 
pitaney  and  indecency  of  this  busi¬ 
ness,  without  the  power  of  perusing 
the  slight  information  on  which 
they  were  to  act,  sufficiently  mark¬ 
ed  the  measure,  without  more  san¬ 
guinary  proofs  of  its  tyranny.  As 
far  as  he  had  perused  the  report, 
each  word  had  convinced  him 
that  the  pretence  for  this  measure 
was  idle.  Lord  Limerick  com¬ 
plained,  that  their  opinion  who 
knew  the  local  situation  of  that 
country  had  been  slightly  treated. 
Two  other  noble  noble  lords  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same.  Doubtless  tho.se 


facts  asserted  by  those  noble  per-  fair  reduction  of  the  prices  of  provi¬ 
soes  deserved  full  credit.  But  sions  had  been  enforced  by  torture 
loose  history,  from  common  report,  and  plunder;  to  this  might  be 
was  not  ground  for  his  belief,  es-  added,  the  late  attack  of  the  mail - 
pecially  in  his  parliamentary  func-  coach ;  and  in  some  places  an 
tion.  No  loose  detail  of  horrors  attempt  to  intimidate  persons  front 
ought  to  be  admitted  for  the  foun-  taking  farms  at  a  higher  rent  than  had 
dafion  of  a  decision  on  so  import-  been  fixed  by  the  disaffected  But 
ant  an  act,  which,  if  erroneous,  surely  the  common  course  of  law 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  worst  could  punish  any  of  these  ;  nor 
measure  that  ever  disgraced  par-  could  such  an  act  as  the  present  be 
liament.  The  question  was  no  justifiable  for  their  suppression, 
less  than,  whether  the  birth-rights  He  asked,  whether  their  lordships 
of  their  fellow  subjects,  and  the  had  kept  in  mind  the  full  extent  of 
whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  should  the  bill  ?  Were  they  aware  that 
be  exposed  to  unlimited  tyranny,  the  governor  of  Ireland,  by  this 
where  the  inhabitants  were  no  bill,  could  put  any  one  to  torture, 
longer  protected  by  the  law  ?  No-  or  to  death,  without  trial  or  proof, 
ble  lords  were  not  aware  how  de-  and  only  on  suspicion  ?  [Here  lord 
fective  their  statements  were  to  Hobart  said  loudly  No ,  no  /]  The 
persuade  minds  judicially  investi-  earl  proceeded,  saying,  that  he 
gating  the  subject.  The  noble  pledged  his  life  to  the  fact,  and 
and  learned  prelate  would  excuse  would  refer  to  the  passage  in  the 
him  for  saying  that  his  assertions  act  39  Geo.  III.  ch.  2,  which  au- 
concerning  courts-martial,  viz.  that  thorised  the  lord-lieutenant,  or 
the  state  of  the  country  made  them  other  governors  of  Ireland,  to  take 
necessary,  and  that  they  were  con-  the  most  vigorous  and  effectual  me  a- 
fined  only  to  treasonable  offences,  sures  for  suppressing  the  rebellion 
could  not  be  admitted  as  evidence  that  should  appear  to  be  necessary, 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge;  and  to  punish  all  those  aiding,  act- 
and,  indeed,  he  observed  that  a  ing,  or  in  any  way  assisting  in  fur- 
court-martial  sat  upon  a  murderer,  therance  of  it,  either  by  death  or 
and  condemned  him  :  the  report  otherwise ,  as  to  them  should  seem  ex - 
of  the  secret  committee  would  show  pedient  for  the  punishment  and  sup - 
that  this  murder  was  wholly  uncon-  pression  of  all  rebels  in  their  several 
nected  with  any  rebellion/ open  or  district's.  It  also  gave  power  to 
secret.  Upon  such  loose  testi-  arrest,  try ,  and  detain  in  custody, 
mony  parliament  had  passed  a  all  persons  engaged  in  or  suspect- 
law  subversive  of  the  constitution,  ed  of  rebellion,  and  to  cause  such 
and  this  was  (in  his  opinion)  with-  to  be  brought  to  a  court-martial, 
in  its  authority.  The  secretary  of  &c.  By  the  words  just  read  the 
state  had  said,  that  from  present  governor  of  Ireland  might  order 
reports  solid  grounds  were  esta-  any  man  to  torture  on  the  spot 
blished  to  justify  the  act,  from  the  without  trial,  shoot  him  through 
rebellious  ferment  in  the  country ;  the  head  whom  he  suspected,  or 
but  no  such  grounds  were  disco-  try  him  before  a  court-martial  of 
verable  in  the  report  on  the  table,  five  ensigns  under  age  ;  and  also 
lior  a  word  about  treasonable  prac-  authorise  any  military  man,  or 
tices  in  the  account  of  the  Irish  any  other ,  to  take  charge  of  the 
ferments,  which  said,  that  an  ««-  public  safety,  and,  according  tx> 
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Bis  discretion  (or  Bis  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  under  that  term),  tor¬ 
ture  or  destroy  whom  he  might 
Choose  on  the  spot :  and  it  was 
observable,  that  if  the  governor 
should  have  deputed  a  man,  not 
military,  he  had  no  means  of  calling 
him  to  account ;  for  the  courts  of 
law  were  forbidden,  under  the  act, 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  offence  ; 
and  he  not  being  military,  nor  his 
offence  treason,  he  could  not  be 
answerable  for  his  conduct  before 
a  court-martial :  such  a  deputy 
Was  therefore  as  irresponsible  as 
the  governor.  It  was  no  excuse 
that  this  part  of  the  bill  was  not 
put  in  execution ;  if  it  were  not 
urgently  wanted,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  enacted  :  but  in  truth 
this  power  would  have  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  if  the  courts-martial  had 
not  sufficiently  deviated  from  the 
rules  which  insure  the  justice  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  had  not  become 
the  terror  of  the  innocent  as  well  as 
of  the  guilty.  So  much  was  the  an¬ 
cient  jealousy  of  parliament  asleep, 
that  it  had  been  repeatedly  said 
that  day,  it  was  sufficient  ground  to 
renew  this  act,  because  the  Irish 
parliament  had  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary,  and  had  passed  it.  Those 
who  said  this  were  perhaps  not 
aware  that  this  was  an  argument 
for  its  perpetuity,  which,  if  intend¬ 
ed,  was  at  least  not  yet  avowed*; 
for,  if  its  former  necessity  three 
years  ago  was  a  proof  of  its  present 
. necessity,  the  perpetual  necessity 
must  follow  by  plain  inference. 
There  were  two  poihts  to  ascer¬ 
tain  -First,  whether  the  house 
ought  ever  to  have  passed  such 
a  bill  ?  and,  secondly,  whether 
in  the  present  circumstances  it 
ought  to  be  revived  ?  He'  said,  he 
could  not  easily  be  persuaded  that 
the  constitution  of  Great-Britain, 
which  had  weathered  so  many 
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storms  for  ages  past,  could  not  prc> 
serve  itself  from  the  open  or  secret 
machinations  of  a  portion  of  dis- 
contented  inhabitants :  but  even 
admitting  that  in  some  cases  sucljS 
a  Jaw  might  be  necessary,  wdiafe 
were  the  circumstances  which  now 
so  imperiously  called  for  this  dam* 
gerous  unprecedented  power  ? 
They  answer,  that  it  is  a  secret 
known  only  to  ministers,  and  a  few 
friends,  who  desire  parliament  to 
believe  that  there  are  very  good 
reasons  for  subverting  their  coun¬ 
try's  constitution,  which  it  is  not 
fit  they  should  communicate*  Wag 
this  parliamentary  language?  Ought 
legislators  to  endure  it  ?  Did  their 
lordships  really  credit  the  opinions 
of  the  committee,  so  Contrary'  to  . 
all  former  political  experience,  on 
the  faith  of  secret  reasons  ?  He 
gave  them  not  the  slightest  credit* 
If  he  believed  their  inferences,  he 
must  think  that  the  limited  go* 
vernment  of  Great-Britain  could 
not  support  itself  as  before,  and 
that  certain  circumstances  had 
made  it  necessary  to  change  it  into 
an  absolute  one,  without  controul ; 
and  that  this  could  not  fail  to  secure 
the  liberties  of  the  subject  i  he  must 
believe  that  trials  by  five  persons 
under  age,  in  a  court-martial,  un¬ 
restrained  by  any  rules  of  justice. 
Would  probably  effect  our  preser¬ 
vation  ;  but  otherwise,  that  tor¬ 
ture  and  executions  without  trial 
must  preserve  from  all  danger,  and 
secure  our  liberties:  that  we  Were? 
surrounded  by  perils  every  where, 
and  by  treason  among  our  tenants 
and  neighbours.  But  if  the  secret 
committee  did  not  supply  the  coun¬ 
try  with  obscure  reports,  no  one 
would  be  alarmed,  or  feel  any 
great  evils  but  those  to  the  consti¬ 
tution.  He  wished  any  who  ap¬ 
proved  this  measure  to  show  a 
more  arbitrary  government  than 
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this  if  the  law  should  pass ;  or  how 
a  subject  could  have  less  protec¬ 
tion,  or  ministers  more  despotic 
power.  This  system  was  justified 
only  on  a  supposed  necessity.  The 
virtues  of  lord  Cornwallis,  instead 
of  those  of  the  constitution,  were 
to  be  relied  on  ;  and  we  were  to 
derive  our  security  irom  believing 
that  he  was  not  better  than  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  But  in  this  system  injuries 
must  be  silently  borne,  because 
complaint  were  treason  :  a.  more 
iniquitous  one  was  never  framed  ; 
and  if  it  should  ever  be  in  his  pow¬ 
er  to  assist  in  bringing  those  mi¬ 
nisters  to  justice,  who  had  abused 
the  public  confidence,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  crown  to  the  .destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  he 
would  eagerly  and  zealously  exer¬ 
cise  it  The  constitution  was  torn 
from  its  basis ;  its  principles  set 
afloat;  we  were  as  much  as  France 
under  a  revolutionary  government, 
and  ignorant  where  it  would  set- 
i  tie.  No  man  more  venerated  the 
limited  monarchical  constitution 
than  himself,  or  would  sacrifice 
more  to  preserve  it.  Ten  years 
ago,  what  noble  lord  would  not 
have  died  in  resisting  what  wre 
were  now  forging  for  Ireland  ? 
What  was--  then  his  duty  remained 
equally  coercive  on  his  mind  now. 
Both  the  people  and  the  crown  had 
fundamental  rights ;  but  their  prin¬ 
ciples  had  been  undermined  by  the 
promoters  of  this  act,  which  ad¬ 
vanced  the  sovereign’s  by  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  people’s  rights :  but 
they  had  even  shaken  the  security 
of  the  crown  :  for,  if  the  assertions 
of  ministers  were  true,  the  present 
state  of  the  country  did  not  admit  a 
limited  monarchy ;  and  absolute 
power  was  necessary.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture  revolution  ,of  circumstances, 
the  very  reverse,  of  the  present 
must  take  place,  and  then  mon¬ 


archy  must  yield  to  a  pure  demo* 
cracv  :  it  would  then  be  our  duty 
(for  "the  former  reasons)  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  it  as  the  best  nostrum  for 
the  secret  malady  of  that  day  :  and 
the  sovereign,  then  on  the  throne, 
would  find  that  democracy  tended 
to  preserve  monarchy.  Fie  knew 
not  what' a  secret  comdiittee  might 
decide  when  monarchy  was  to  be 
Overturned  ;  but  from  the  present 
precedent  it  must  not  be  chosen 
from  the  king’s  ministers.  Hu¬ 
man  wisdom  could  not  foretell 
Whither  the  present  revolutionary- 
principles  might  lead  ;  but  the  argu¬ 
ments  at  present  proved  that  no 
government  had  an  immutable 
basis ;  but  must  yield  not  only  to 
force,  but  even  to  such  reasoning 
as  might  rashly  be  admitted  as^ 
sound  by  their  lordships. 

Lord  Hay  said  he  felt  that  the 
measure  trenched  upon  the  consti¬ 
tution  ;  but  having  heard,  from  al¬ 
most  every  noble  lord  who  knew 
the  situation  of  Ireland,  of  its  abso¬ 
lute  necessity,  he  must  assent  to  it. 

The  secretary  of  state  rose  to  re¬ 
ply,  saying,  that  it  was  in  vain  for 
him  to  try  to  justify  the  bill,  since 
the  noble  earl  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  the  report  on  which  it  was* 
founded. 

The  earl  of  Caernarvon  said,  that 
he  took  for  granted  that  the  facts 
were  fully  proved  ;  but  what  he 
said  was,  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  inferences  deduced  from  them. 

The  secretary  of  state  resumed 
his  speech,  saying,  that  even  after 
the  noble  earl’s  explanation  a  jus¬ 
tification  of  the  bill  from  him  would 
be  of  no  consequence.  Another 
noble  earl  had  complained,  that  he 
had  not  argued  to  prove  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  passing  the  bill ;  which 
was,  because  the  report  proved  tire 
necessity,  and  that  the  arguments 
therein  would  be  more  impressive 
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than  any  of  his  own.  The  same 
noble  earl  had  diverted  himself 
with  the  jesting  term  of  a  substitute 
administration.  He  said  no  man 
more  lamented  the  loss  of  the  great 
talents  of  his  predecessors;  but  if 
public  affairs  were  lately  so  much 
mended,  as  was  asserted,  this  was 
no  unfavourable  comment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  present  adminivtra- 
tion,  in  whose  hands  the  happy 
change  had  been  wrought.  He 
read  passages  from  the  two  reports 
to  convince  the  house,  that  if 
another  noble  lord  (Fitzwilliam) 
had  proceeded  into  the  statement 
of  the  magistrate's  opinion,  which 
he  had  quoted,  he  would  have 
been  found  a  strong  advocate  for 
martial  law  in  Ireland.  ,  He  also 
read  an  extract  from  Mr.  Ormsby's 
evidence  (who  had  acted  at  courts* 
martial  as  judge-advocate,  at  Lime¬ 
rick),  and  the  oath  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by 

Theearl  of  Caernarvon,  who  de¬ 
sired,  that  if  it  was  thought  right  to 
read  a  part  of  Mr.  Ormsby's  evi¬ 
dence,  thewholeof  it  might  be  read. 

The  secretary  of  state  declined 
the  noble  lord's  request,  not  choos¬ 
ing  to  fatigue  the  house. 

The  earl  of  Caernarvon  said  he 
had  no  fear  that  the  house  would 
be  fatigued  with  hearing  what  was 
necessary  on  so  important  a  sub¬ 
ject;  and  therefore  willingly  un¬ 
dertook  the  task  of  reading  the 
passage  prudently  omitted  by  the 
noble  secretary  :  but  which  was 
due  to  Mr.  Ormsby's  veracity,  to 
show  that  he  concealed  nothing 
from  the  management  of  courts- 
martial.  He  had  said,  “  That 
those  who  he  thought  must  have 
been  acquitted  for  deficiency  of  evi* 
deuce,  he  took  on  himself  the  merit 
of  admitting  to  bail ;  so  that,  there 
bein*  ?iq  acquittals,  the  court  be- 
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came  a  real  object  of  terror  t& 
all  offenders :  he  could  take  on 
himself  to  say,-  that  if  the  judges  had 
come  into  the  town,  and  stayed  the 
usual  time  (a  week),  not  a  single 
trial ,  concluded  by  him,  could  have 
gone  on  for  want  oj  evidenced3  The 
earl  then'  left  the  house  to  judge, 
from  this  statement  of  Mr.  Ortnsby, 
whether  the  constitution  was  im¬ 
proved  by  its  change  in  judicature. 

The  secretary  of  state  resumed 
his  speech,  and  read  the  oath,  in 
which  the  United  Irish  swore  so¬ 
lemnly  to  assist  the  French  to  the 
utmost,  in  subverting  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  con  titution,  and  de¬ 
throning  the  monarch.  A  noble 
duke  had  stated,  that  at  one  of  the 
assizes  in  Ireland  many  had  been 
tried  ana  convicted ;  which  was 
merely  owing  to  the  protection  of 
martial  law ;  without  which  wit¬ 
nesses  would  not  give  their  evi¬ 
dence,  nor  juries  do  their  duty, 
since  they  were  sure  to  be  mur¬ 
dered  or  driven  from  their  coun* 
try.  Conciliatory  means  had  been 
recommended  instead  of  acts  of  this 
kind  ;  but  the  oath  proved,  that  the 
Irish  were  solemnly  bound  to  drive 
every  protestant  from  the  country, 
and  support  the  French  invaders. 
What  measures  would  satisfy  such 
men  ?  As  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power  in  Ireland,  it  would  appear 
that  the  prisoners  tried  by  courts- 
martial  had  all  advantages ;  copies 
of  the  charge,  and  from  one  to 
three  counsel. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle  rose  to  ex¬ 
plain,  saying,  that  by  a  substitute  ad-* 
ministration  he  meant  no  ill-na¬ 
tured  personality.  He  however 
lamenj£<U^hen,  m  critical  times, 
he  sara  new  administration  sub¬ 
stituting  weakness  for  strength. 
He  allowed  the  noble  secretary 
and  his  colleagues  as  much  merit  as 
they  were  entitled  to;  but  their 
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predecessors  should  not  be  depre¬ 
ciated  to  enhance  thb  value  of  the 
present  ministry.  He  would  not 
Lake  credit  lor  the  plan  and  success. 
3l  the  Egyptian,  or  the  wisdom  of 
.he  northern,  expedition :  the  latter 
was  projected  and  prepared  before 
le  or  the  present  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  came  into  office.  He 
apologised  for  having  addressed 
-he  house  a  second  time;  but  what 
.he  noble  secretary  had  said  de¬ 
manded  some  observation. 


HISTORY. 

At  length  the  question,  “  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time/* 
was  put,  and  the  house  divided—* 
Contents  -  -  -  33 

Proxies  -  -  -  -  13  —40 

Non-contents  -  -  10 

Proxies  -  -  -  *  3  —13 

Majority  -  -  33 

The  bill  wds  then  ordered  to  be 
committed  that  day,  and  was  after* 
wards  passed. 


C  H  A  P.  VII; 

Motion  for  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  in  Favour  of  the  late  Jdministrdtion.— 
Debates  on  that  Subject  in  the  House  of  Commons— in  the  House  of 
Lords.  ^ 


ISTORIANS  have  generally 
considered  an  act  of  indem¬ 
nity  as  the  severest  censure  upon 
an  administration.  It  is  seldom 
that  circumstances  can  arise,  when 
even  a  temporary  violation  of  law 
is  necessary ;■  but  when  the  error 
extends  to  nearly. the  whole  of  an 
administration,  the  fault  must  be 
great  indeed,  and  the  abuses  fre¬ 
quent.  We  have  seen  acts  of  in¬ 
demnity  passed  on  particular  occa¬ 
sions,  as  on  the  landing  of  the  Hes¬ 
sian  troops  during  the  American 
war;  but  Mr.. Pitt’s  we  believe  to 
be  the  first  in  which  an  act  of  ob¬ 
livion  for  a  period  embracing  nearly 
ten  years  was  ever  requi  red.  What 
might  be  the  compact  made  by  the 
ex-ministers  on  abandoning  their 
offices  we  cannot  presume  to  say  ; 
but  we  must  add  our  wish  that  such 
a  requisition  had  never  been  com¬ 
plied  with,  but  that  t  heir  conduct  had 
been  left  open  to  the  lair  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  incomparable  jurispruw 
denee  of  .their  country,  The  late 
parliament  unfortunately  was  not 
©1  our  opinion.;  and  the  only  duty 
.1801. 


which  remains  to  us  is  to  report 
the  proceedings  upon  thisimportant 
measure. 

On  Friday,  May  27  th,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  the  attorney- 
general  rose,  according  to  a  previ¬ 
ous  notice,  in  consequence,  he  said, 
ol  the  urgent  recommendation  of 
-the  committee  of  secresy,  to  move 
-leave  for  a  bill  to  indemnify  all  per¬ 
sons  in  securing,  imprisoning,  and 
detaining  individuals  under  the  su¬ 
spension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act, 
since  the  1st  of  February  1793. 

He  entered  into  a  short  explana- 
tjon  ol  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  the  bill.  When  persons,  in  do¬ 
ing  a  public  duty,  were  so  situated 
(in  consequence  of  an  act  for  g-e- 
neral  tranquillity  and  good  order), 
as  either  to  be  liable  to  punishment 
or  compelled  to  disclose  what  they 
ought  to  conceal.  It  was  but  justice 
to  give  them  such  protection  as 
common  forms  of  law  could  not. 
It  was  needless  then  to  discuss  the 
bilks  principle  at  large,  therefore 
he  should  only  explain  its  designed 
application, .  He  intended  it  to  be 
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large  and  extensive,  and  its  opera¬ 
tion  to  apply  to  all  who  were  liable 
to  be  impleaded  bv  executing  the 
act,  that  they  might  then  be  able 
to  stay  proceeding,  and  if  judg¬ 
ment  were  given  against  them  they 
might  apply  to  stay  execution. — 
After  some  more  observations,  he 
wished  -that  the  bill  should  be  read 
a  first  time  the  next  day,  and,  after 
printing,  a  second  time  ' on  Tues¬ 
day,  and  its  principles  and  provi¬ 
sions  full v  canvassed. 

Mr.  Grey  could  not  consent  to 
the  bill’s  introduction  on  the  expla¬ 
nation  then  given.  The  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  mover  seemed  to 
think  it  enough  to  say  it  was  an  act 
of  immediate  justice  ;  but  it  might 
be  extremely  oppressive  to  many 
individuals.  In  former  times,  it  had 
been  necessary  to  suspend  the  ha- 
beas-corpus  act ;  and  those  w  ho  ex¬ 
ercised  the  powers  then  granted 
had  as  much  responsibility  and 
claims  to  immediate  justice  as  the 
present  ministers.  But  he  did  not 
recollect  that  a  legislative  provision 
was  had  in  suck  a  ease;  therefore 
that  should  be  shown  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  now  which  was  not  consider¬ 
ed  so  formerly*  He  said  that  the 
principle  of  the  bill  was  more  hostile 
to  the  constitution  and  the  system 
of  English  jurisprudence  than  any 
other  measure  of  the  late  adrnini 
stration.  Therefore  he  could  not 
consent  even  to  its  introduction. 

The  attorney-general,  in  expla¬ 
nation,  referred  the  honourable-gen- 
tleman  to  tvvo  precedents,  in  1746 
and  1780,  when  such  bills  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  Archdall  quoted  lord  So¬ 
mers’s  authority,  that  'such  a  bill 
was  not  unconstitutional. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  thought  the  bill 
quite  of  a  piece  with  all  t  he  other 
measures  of  the  late  ministers,  who, 
conscious  Of  their  own  criminality* 


were  for  screening  their  inferior 
agents. 

Mr.  Tierney  strongly  objected  to 
the  mode  of  bringing  in  the  bill* 
saying  that  the  committee  had  no 
power  to  examine  the  subject  Of  it. 
The  papers  referred  to  them  re¬ 
garded  the  plans  of  the  disaffected 
here  and  in  Ireland,  and  formed  the 
only  ground  of  their  inquiry ;  but 
they  had  taken  up  a  subject  quite’ 
distinct,  and  founded  a  measure  on 
it  wholly  irrelative  to  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  oftheir  inquiries.  This  proceed¬ 
ing  was  dishonourable  to  the  house* 
and  only  intended  to  screeh  the  late 
ministers  by  an  ex  post  facto  law.- 
Fie  allowed  that  indemnities  might 
be  necessary  in  some  cases,  but  this 
was  a  very  peculiar  case.  Ministers- 
had  formerly  asserted  their  conduct 
to  be  legal  in  this  matter ;  and  when 
he  and  his  friends  wished  to  know 
the  extent  of  their  responsibility*, 
they  had  been  told  by  lord  Eldon>now 
raised  to  the  highest  legal  honours* 
that  a  bill  of  indemnity  was  unne¬ 
cessary.  No  dreadful  consequences 
to  ministers  for  want  of  such  a  bill 
were  then  insinuated.  But  if  they 
had  doubts  for  forming  the  present 
bill,  why  were  they  not  stated  fo£ 
six  years,. but  brought  forward  with- 
a  demand  of  general  indemnity  ?. 
He  asked  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-- 
cheeper*  Whether  a  bill  so  intro¬ 
duced  deserved  his  support  ?  It 
was  reported  that  the  change  of 
administration  was  only  a  juggle; 
this  he  would  not  now  discuss  ;  but 
bad  men  might  argue  in  support  of 
this  notion  from  the  mode  of  the 
bill’s  introduction,  and  say  that  the 
late  ministers  had  gone  out  to  get  a 
committee  for  screening  them  from 
punishment.  He  ended  by  recom¬ 
mending  the  appointment  ofanothe? 
committee,  on  whose  report,  if 
needful,  the  bill  might  be  grounded. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  he  would  not  detain 
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th£  house  in  this  stage  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the-b ill  ought  to  be  rightly 
understood.  It  was  not  to  justify 
certain  individual  measures,  but 
to  protect  persons  from  punishment 
for  acts  conformable  to  their  public 
duty,  whose  legality  they  could  not 
defend  without  endangering  the 
lives  of  others;  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  information  had  been  derived 
from  sources  which  could  not  be 
disclosed  but  with  danger  to  their 
lives  who  gave  it.  To  prevent  this 
the  measure  was  designed that 
evidence  should  not  come  before 
the  house*  that  the  safety  of  dis¬ 
closing  might  be  judged  of.  He 
owned  his  responsibility  deeply 
implicated,  alid  trusted  that  when 
the  independence  of  the  committee 
was  considered,  their  impartiality 
would  not  be  disputed. 

Mr.  Bragge  spoke  to  order*  and 
feaid,  that  though  select  committees 
had  no  power  to  form  resolutions, 
they  might  suggest  what  might  arise 
from  the  subject  of  papers  before 
them. 

Dr.  Laurence  would  accede  to  a 
bill  of  indemnity  under  proper1  mo¬ 
difications,  but  resolved  to  watch 
over  the  bill  with  constitutional 
jealousy. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
hoped  what  had  been  stated  by  his 
honourable  friend  would  remove 
doubts  as  to  the  committee’s  power. 
They  might  advise  what  measures 
seemed  expedient.  Mr.  Tierney 
had  said  the  bill  now  proposed  did 
not  fairly  arise  from  the  papers.- — 
It  was  impossible  that  persons  wish¬ 
ing  for  indemnity  coulT  be  defend¬ 
ed  without  sacrificing  public  and 
private  duty,  and  therefore  the  bill 
Was  necessary.  As  to-  what  Mr. 
Tierney  had  said  of  a  juggle  be¬ 
tween  his  majesty’s  ministers,  it 
was  unworthy  of  him.  No  such 
#*pre$$ion  should,  ever  deter  him 
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from  His  public  duty.  He  had  often 
differed  from  those  ministefy,  but 
never  in  those  measures  which  had 
saved  the  country;  and  he  would 
protect  those  who  had  protected  it. 
He  now  asked  for  others  what  per* 
haps  he  might  have  to  ask  for  him¬ 
self.  But  he  supported  the  bill 
from  no  selfish  emotion.  Each  who 
did  his  duty  claimed  protection  ; 
and,  whilst  he  performed  his  own* 
he  hoped  to  experience  the  same. 

Mr.  Tierney  explained*  profess¬ 
ing,  that  though  he  suspected  a 
connexion  between  the  late  and 
present  ministers,  he  would  not 
hazard  an  opinion  till  he  had  better 
materials  for  judging; 

Sir  R.  Buxton  defended  the  late 
ministers. 

Mr.  Jones  never  spoke  of  the 
change  of  administration  as  a  jug¬ 
gle,  differing  herein  from  his  best 
friends :  but  were  he  asked  on  his 
honour  whom  he  thought  first  mi¬ 
nister,  he  could  not  tell. 

Leave  was  then  granted  to  brinor 
in  the  bill. 

On  Friday,  June  5th*  the  order 
of  the  day  being  read,  sir  Francis 
Burdett  presented  a  petition  from 
Jasper  Moore  against  the  bill,  stat¬ 
ing,  that  he  had  been  confined  three 
years  under  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas-corpus,  when  he  had  had  the 
sev<v«  est  treatment,  chiefly  from  the 
jailor  of  'Cold-Bath-Fields’  prison  * 
he  was  arrested  in  April  1798,  and 
sent  to  a  damp  stone  cell,  where  he 
remained  twenty-three  hours  with¬ 
out  any  food,  or  even  water.  He 
was  examined  on  the  5th  day  be¬ 
fore  the  privy  council,  answered 
every  question,  and  prayed  an  ini« 
mediate  trial,  which  was  refused* 
and  he  locked  up  in  Newgate  in  a 
stone  cell*  where  he  was  suffered 
to  walk  out  only  a  few  hours  in  the 
day;  but  Mr.  Kirby’s  treatment 
was  humane,  contrary  to  that  of 
0  2  ;  Mr, 
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Mr.  Aris.  He  had  been  removed 
to  Ipswich  jail,  and  harshly  used  ; 
but  his  state  was  bettered  by  the 
magistrates.  He  was  brought  to 
London  the  1st  of  March,  and  libe¬ 
rated  by  Mr.  Ford,  who  gave  him 
15/.  for  his  wife  and  children:  he  was 
arrested  again  on  the  12th  of  April, 
and  soon  released.  His  health  was 
so  much  injured,  and  his  character, 
which  he  longed  to  clear  by  a  trial, 
that  he  was  disabled  from  main¬ 
taining  his  wife  and  four  children, 
who  must  now  ask  parochial  aid. 
Fie  entreated  relief,  and  prayed  the 
house  not  to  pass  a  bill  to  indemnify 
his  persecutors. 

Petitions  of  a  similar  kind  were 
read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table;  and  one  from  Thomas  Good- 
luck,  presented  by  Mh  Jekvll. 

The  attorney  -  general  having 
moved  that  the  speaker  leave  the 
chair, 

Mr.  Jekyll  said,  that  this  mea¬ 
sure,  though  unusual,  was  supported 
in  a  manner  still  more  so.  He  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  learned  introducer 
would  have  detailed  its  provisions, 
explained  its  operations,  and  ad¬ 
duced  reasons  for  its  policy  and 
justice.  But  he  much  regretted 
the  change  of  those  constitutional 
principles  in  his  right  honourable 
and  learned  friend  which  he  once 
so  greatly  admired.  Flis  robe  seem¬ 
ed  like  that  in  history,  producing 
delirium,  and  he  whom  it  covered 
Avas  no  longer  to  be  known  by  his 
former  friends.  He  was  surprised 
that  ministers  could  come  as  delin¬ 
quents,  and  pray  that  justice  might 
be  stopped  for  their  security.  They 
feared  not  what  parliament  might 
do  ;  but  the  courts  of  justice  were 
uncorrupted,  and  ministers  must  be 
screened,  lest  the  injured  should 
apply  to  those  courts  for  redress. 
Fie  said,  that  the  report  on  which 
tfie  motion  Avas  founded  was  a  far* 
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rago  of  nonsense,  and  composed  of 
old  and  hackneyed  materials.  He 
denied  any  precedent  existing  for 
the  act.  That  passed  in  1746  in¬ 
demnified  the  suppressors  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  rebellion.  In  1780  there 
had  been  an  open  insurrection  in 
London,  and  the  act  of  1781 
reached  only  to  what  was  done  for 
restoringtranquiility.  In  these  cases 
there  was  a  right  to  call  for  indem¬ 
nity.  But  where  had  been  insur¬ 
rection  now,  or  any  danger  of 
rebellion  ?  The  period  also  wTas 
indefinite.  The  terminus  a  quo  was 
the  year  1799,  but  the  terminus  ad 
quern  God  only  knew.  The  bill 
stated  the  mass  of  the  people  as  dis¬ 
affected.  He  maintained  them  to 
be  loyal.  Those  who  were  discon¬ 
tented  had  reason.  When  the  peo¬ 
ple  saw  a  Avar  protracted  without 
necessity,  their  substance  wrung 
from  them  by  tax-gatherers  to  be 
lavished  on  pensioners,  and  they 
deprived  of  privileges  for  which 
their  ancestors  had  bled,  could  it 
be  wondered  at  if  they  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  rulers?  Had  they 
not  been  deprived  of  their  natural 
organs,  they  would  have  expressed 
their  discontents  to  the  house  Jong 
before.  But  the  people  were  well 
affected  to  the  constitution,  and  not 
disposed  to  innovation.  It  Avas 
now  owned,  that  in  some  cases 
persons  not  charged  upon  oath  had 
been  taken  up.  What  became  of 
the  lawr  of  treason?  No  man  could 
be  charged  with  felony  but  upon 
oath,  and  yet  the  law  meaned  that 
those  charged  writh  treason  should 
be  in  a  better  situation.  Ought  a 
man  to  be  tried  without  an  infor¬ 
mation  upon  oath?  Fie  knew 
that  justice  Buller  had  complained 
that  the  informations  taken  before 
the  privy  council  had  not  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  at  Maidstone.  Fie 
condemned  keeping  secret  accusa- 
,  tions 
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.(ions  with  the  names  of  the  accusers. 
From  a  court  of  this  kind  no  one 
could  be  safe  for  a  moment.  He 
was  astonished  that  Aris  should  be 
kept  in  office  after  his  multiplied 
cruelties.  He  expatiated  on  the 
Sympathy  of  the  late  and  present 
administration.  He  thought  it  so 
close,  that  nothing  could  benefit  the 
one  without  the  other.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  giving  his  negative  to 
the  motion. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Browne  defended  the 
committee,  and  their  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  present  measure,  and 
thought  that  the  present  admini¬ 
stration  ought  to  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  former  to  deserve  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  The 
necessity  of  the  measure  alone  in¬ 
duced  him  to  support  it. 

Sir  W.  Elford  said,  that  no  part 
of  the  bill  precluded  the  petitioners 
from  legal  redress.  He  justified 
the  committee's  conduct,  and  his 
majesty's  late  ministers,  who  had 
acted  for  their  country’s  good,  be¬ 
lieving  that  its  preservation  was 
due  to  their  firmness  and  vigilance; 

>$ir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  the 
secret  committee’s  report  should  be 
called  a  pamphlet,  and  only  a 
long  vindication,  declamatory,  but 
unsupported  by  facts.  He  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  bill  was  not  to  screen 
the  oppressors  of  their  fellow  sub¬ 
jects.  He  thought  the  secret  com¬ 
mittee  condemned  persons  without 
evidence.  Fie  asked  the  attorney- 
general  if  the  bill  was  his  own,  or 
came  from  those  employed  to  draw 
bills  ?  It  was  crouded  with  powers, 
and  what  even  the  committee  did 
not  intend  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Galway  said,  that 
ministers  alone  ought  to  complain 
of  the  bill.  Their  conduct  was 
legal,  which  they  could  prove  if 
Suffered  to  produce  their  evidence. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  that  he  greatly 


regretted  the  confidence  expected 
from  the  house  in  whatever  mea¬ 
sures  were  proposed  by  those  in 
power.  He  was  not  surprised  at 
the  principles  of  the  bill,  nor  the 
mode  of  its  support,  but  was  filled 
with  grief  at  what  deserved  repro¬ 
bation  on  all  accounts.  The  pre¬ 
amble  stated,  that,  a  conspiracy  ex¬ 
isting,  indemnity  should  be  given 
to  certain  persons,  excusing  them 
from  producing  the  evidence  laid 
before  them.  The  true  name  of 
the  bill  was,  “  A  Bill  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Encouragement  of^  se¬ 
cret  Accusers.”  Such  agents  might 
sometimes  be  necessary,  but  now 
they  were  openly  recognised  for 
the  first  time.  No  precedents  in 
point  had  been  brought  from  the 
history  of  this  country.  In  states  de¬ 
prived  of  their  liberties,  and  op¬ 
pressed  by  their  laws,  such  prac¬ 
tices  had  prevailed.  In  the  annals 
of  Tacitus  they  might  be  found,  but 
not  in  the  British  history.  What  had^ 
made  the  English  administration  of 
justice  the  wonder  ofthe  world  }  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  done  foribus  apertis , 
and  the  accuser  and  accused  are 
confronted.  Thus  innocence  is  se¬ 
cure,  and  punishment!  effectual,  all 
being  convinced  of  its  justice*  Ar¬ 
bitrary  power  might  have  some 
conveniences,  but  the  good  and  evil 
of  systems  ought  to  be  weighed  to¬ 
gether.  Secret  informers  might 
detect  a  conspiracy,  and  often  be¬ 
come  the  agents  of  tyranny.  The 
escape  of  a  hundred  delinquents 
was  less  injurious  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  than  one  breach  ofthe  princi¬ 
ples  of  jurisprudence.  The  powers 
of  government  might  suspend,  but 
not  abolish,  the  rights  ofthe  subjecA 
It  was  said  that  ministers,  not  being 
tempted  to  abuse  these  powers, 
they  would  also  be  deterred  by  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility.  Now  ashamed 
to  detain  these  men  longer,  the  day 
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of  retribution  had  arrived,  and  they 
applied  to  parliament  to  be  screened 
from  punishment.  So  this  respon¬ 
sibility  ended  in  a  bill  of  indemnity. 

* — As  to  the  prisoners,  he  declared, 
that  had  he  his  choice  of  instant 
death,  and  their  long  train  of  suffer¬ 
ings,  he  should  consider  execution 
as  the  much  milder  sentence.  If 
they  were  guilty,  what  fear  was 
there  of  suits  ?  They  would  hardly 
risk  being  exposed  as  traitors.  If 
innocent,  what  could  exceed  the 
injustice  of  their  treatment  ?  In  the 
horrors  of  a  dungeon,  they  still 
might  hope  that  the  day  would 
come  when,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
laws,  .they  should  clear  their  repu¬ 
tations,  apd  be  avenged  of  their  op¬ 
pressors.  But  now,  after  release, 
they  were  again  branded  with  guilt, 
and  denied  to  know  their  accuser 
or  their  crime.  This  was  as  im¬ 
politic  as  unjust.  They  must  be 
driven  to  despair.  When  instead 
of  protection  they  experienced  on¬ 
ly  oppression  from  government, 
could  they  regard  it  with  affection 
and  reverence  ? 

He  wished  the  house  to  consider 
the  bill's  operation  upon  those  who 
bad  suffered  under  confinement ; 
who,  though  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  claimed  justice  as  much  as  the 
highest.  They  might  be  guilty, 
jbut  this  could  not  be  inferred  from 
government's  conduct.  He  could 
pot,  against  the  grand  principle  of 
English  law,  presume  them  guilty 
until  convicted.  He  depied  the 
precedents  quoted  by  the  honour¬ 
able  mover  of  the  bill  to  affect  the 
subject,  That  from  the  bill  of  in¬ 
demnity in  1780  he  first  considered, 
defying  any  lawyer  to  prove  its 
sjnallest  relation  to  the  present.  It 
regarded  only  the  riots  at  that  time, 
and  its  operation  belonged  only  to 
acts  during  that  period,  not  ex¬ 
tended  IP  any  measures  of  precau¬ 


tion  (like  this  bill),  which  .might 
be  adopted  in  exigency,  or  to  acts 
for  public  security,  but  limited  on¬ 
ly  Co  magistrates  and  subordinate 
officers. 

In  the  American  war,  the  habeas- 
cor  pus  was  partially  suspended,  a  nd 
acts  renewed  for  it  till  1783  ;  yet 
■then  no  bill  was  thought  wanting 
to  indemnify  ministers.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman 
seemed  to  rely  on  the  precedent 
from  in  174*6,  though  this  would  be 
found  equally  inapplicable.  At  the 
end  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  an  act 
of  indemnity  was  past  for  acts  during 
the  rage  of  rebellion,  unjustifiable 
by  ordinary  forms  ofiaw.  in  1746  an 
act  was  framed  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple,  buta  littleattention  would  show 
it  wholly  different  from  a  bill  of  in¬ 
demnity  like  the  present.  In  1744 
the  habeas-corpus  was  supended 
by  a  message  from  the  throne,  on 
account  of  internal  conspiracies, 
and  the  threats  of  foreign  invasion. 
The  suspension  had  ceased  before 
the  bill  in  1746,  yet  there  were  no 
clauses  of  indemnity  to  ministers  for 
their  conduct  during  its  previous 
suspension.  The  principle  of  the 
present  bill  (whatever  its  ostensible 
object),  encouraged  and  supported 
a  host  of  secret  informers  •  for  it 
could  not  be  only  to  indemnify  mi¬ 
nisters  for  acts  not  strictly  autho¬ 
rised  by  law,  since  it  was  said  that 
they  had  acted  with  the  greatest 
caution^and  commitled  no  persons 
without  full  evidence  of  their  guilt. 
The  bill  established  a  system  of  se¬ 
cret  accusers ;  thus  adopting  the 
worst  part  of  the  worst  govern¬ 
ments.  Why  not  fairly  avow  their 
design,  imitate  the  state  of  Venice, 
and  confess  that  this  government 
could  be  no  longer  conducted  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  the  most  degenerate 
states  ?  He  discussed  the  appoint- 
4  meiff 
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merit  and  conduct  of  the  committee, 
which  could  not  engage  confidence; 
nor  was  there  any  evidence  of  full 
examination  which  alone  could  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  just  to.  those  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  this  bill  was  to  con¬ 
demn.  What  could  that  decision 
be  called,  which  pronounced  on 
their  guilt,  and  deprived  them  of 
means  to  vindicate  their  character, 
or  regain  consideration  in  society  > 
The  bill  was  subversive  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  constitutional  principles,  and 
calculated  to  favour  secret  informa¬ 
tion — a  feature  of  governments  the 
most  inimical  to  liberty  and  happi¬ 
ness;  it  was  contrary  to  law,  to 
justice,  and  to  public  duty. 

Air.  Wyndham  denied  that  the 
bill  was  to  protect  men  who  had 
done  wrong.  Its  necessity  was 
founded  on  the  proceedings  to  which 
it  adverted.  If  a  suit  were  com¬ 
menced  against  any  of  the  persons 
to  be  indemnified,  their  justification 
must  depend  on  producing  infor¬ 
mation,  which  could  not  be  brought 
|  forward  with  public  safety,  because 
the  public  interest  required  men 
from  whom  information  could  be 
received.  It  had  been  observed, 
that  the  predominance  of  good 
should  be  considered,  and  that  such 
a  law  should  protect  innocence, 
not  guilt.”  He  said,  that  some 
might  have  been  committed  on  in¬ 
sufficient  information,  yet  those  who 
ordered  it  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
to  vexatious  prosecutions.  rlhe 
house  should  determine  which  prin¬ 
ciple  ought  to  predominate,  and 
how -far  ministers  and  magistrates 
had  abused  their  power;  whether 
they  should  be  prosecuted  where 
their  conduct  was  right and  even 
otherwise,  was  it  proper  to  compel 
them  to  produce  such  information 
as  had  been  declared  ought  not  to 
be  disclosed  ?  But  the  honourable 
gentleman  condemned  secret  . infor¬ 


mation  wholly,  complaining  of  spies 
and  informers  (which  was  con¬ 
stantly  done  on  the  other  side  the 
house)  as  being  contrary  to  the 
good  old  times  of  the  constitution. 
But  times  were  now  changed,  and 
complaints  which  had  never  existed 
till  lately  could  not  be  met  by  old 
maxims.  What  precedent  was 
there  of  proceeding  against  rebel¬ 
lion  such  as  was  in  modern  times  ? 
Was  the  rebellion  in  1745  like  that 
lurking  in  this  country?  It  Was 
strange  that  nothing  was  gained  by 
daily  practice  and  experience;  that, 
with  all  the  destruction  we  had 
witnessed,  gentlemen  should  want 
to  tic  up  the  house  by  ancient  prac¬ 
tices.  When  our  enemies  scorned 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  all  sacred^ 
obligations,  was  it  a  time  to  talk  ot 
precedents  ?  Neither  Tacitus  nor 
Montesquieu  could  furnish  maxims 
for  the  present  times.  As  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  being 
interested  in  their  decision,  he  said, 
they  had  been  appointed  by  the 
house  not  only  as  the  most  impartial 
but  the  most  enlightened  on  the 
subject;  so  that,  if  interested,  their 
channels  ofinformation  should  make 
the  house  favour  their  appointment. 
The  mode  of  forming  the  committee 
had  been  charged  against  ministers, 
as  if  they  had  a  sinister  design  in  it : 
but  he  asserted  (for  the  credit  of 
the  house)  that  there  was  no  other 
way  of  doing  it  but  by  ballot.  If  the 
twenty-one  members  were  chosen 
singly,  and  had  their  individual 
merits  discussed,  the  house  would 
never  get  to  the  end  of  the  business. 
He  did  not  think  the  house  would 
have  acted  impartially  had  it  chosen 
those  who  always  thought  ill  of  mi¬ 
nisters.  The  house  ought  to  take  the 
predominance  of  good,  and  that  ot 
the  public  should  prevail  over  that  of 
individuals.  There  were  men  who 
claimed  that  house's  protection; 
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■which  was'  npt  laying  down  a  law 
for  the  future,  but  leaving  to  Future 
parliaments,  by  this  indemnity,  to 
give  the  same  to  others  or  not,  as 
might  be  fit.  The  other  Side  of  the 
hpuse  generally  denied  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  danger  :  this  was  incompre¬ 
hensible,  when  the  ruin  of  Europe 
had  been  nearly  effected  by  such 
clangers  as  he  had  described.  Such 
an  argurpent  would  go  to  prove 
equally  that  no  danger  had  existed 
in  Ireland,  and  many  in  that  conn- 
try  denied  it  at  the  very  time;  and, 
while  they  thus  contended,  the  re¬ 
bellion  suddenly  broke  forth  in  all 
its  horrors.  It  was  there  Fore  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  prevent  the 
like  here  by  timely  precaution  ; 
and,  to  do  so,  they  mlist  be  guided 
by  circumstances  and  the  actual 
state  of  fhings.  The  opinion  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  as  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  country  was  quite 
erroneous.  The -house  felt  other- 
wise,  and  the  committee's  report 
represented  its  judgment;  and  if  the 
house,  after  trusting  men  w  ith  great 
powers,  were  to  leave  them  to  per’ 
secution,  irreparable  mischief  would 
be  done  to  the  country,  as  it  would 
^expose  the  person's  names  from 
whom  information  was  still  receiv¬ 
ed,  and  who  were  highly  "useful  and 
necessary  in  spite  of  all  said  against 
sdies  and  informers.  He  would 
therefore  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke  said  that,  in 
resisting  the  bill,  he  professed  no 
personal  animosity  to  the  late  mi¬ 
nisters,  though  subject  to  the  great¬ 
est  oppressions  ’ from  them.  He 
was  now  inclined"  to  speak,  as  he 
could  candidly  and  kindly,  of  some 
at  the  head  of  administration  :  these 
he  supposed  would  not  follow  the 
late  ministers. '  "Owing  to  the  "’neg¬ 
lect,  at  least,  of  the  last  admini¬ 
stration,  some  under  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas-corpus  had  suffered 


great  cruelties.  But  the  present 
would  prevent  such  enormities.—* 
Those  justly  now  in  custody  were 
treated  properly,  with  no  reason 
to  complain.  The  present  bill  was 
the  honourable  gentleman's  brief 
who  introduced  it.  This  fee  would 
be  found  in  the  treasury.  [ A  cry  of 
order.']  Mr.  Tooke  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  himself  out  of  order>  as  this 
could  bear  the  question  before  the; 
house.  Acquainted  with  such  events 
for  forty  years,  during  which  twenty 
peerages  had  been  showered  on  the 
bar,  while  different  administrations 
had  liberally  poured  down  on  the 
same  body  ten  millions  of  public 
money.  This  he  said  in  defence  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  who  being 
like  others  but  flesh  and  blood,  was 
alike  liable  to  powerful  temptations. 
—The  house  were  lately  seized 
with  a  panic,  that  a  few  clergy¬ 
men  would  taint  their  order. 
Though  this  was  groundless,  he 
approved  their  wished-for  indepen¬ 
dency.  He  showed  the  propriety 
of  jealousy  observed  of  all  legal  au¬ 
thorities.  He  was  old  enough  to 
remember  that  a  decision  once  prov¬ 
ed  legal  was  afterwards  disgrace¬ 
fully  dismissed.  He  remembered 
a.  very  great  lawyer  pronounced 
something  to  be  legal,  and  that 
one  oFhis  students  had  proved  from 
his  own  public  lectures  the  direct 
contrary.-  He  thus  warned  them 
against  trusting  legal  authorities 
too  much".  Mr.  VV vndham’s  speech 
had  met  such  applause,  that  he  had 
now  little  hopes  left  against  the 
bill.  Hearing'  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  assertion  universally 
approved^  he  had  nearly  left  the. 
house' in  despair.  “  "  ■ 

Perhaps  some  laws  particularly 
adapted  to  circumstances  might  be 
changed,  while  others  founded  in 
nature  were  ever  immutable.  Such 
were  those  of  which  Mr.  Grey  had 
‘  ■  -  ■  spoken. 
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spoken.  He  contended,  that  those 
accused  were  fairly  to  be  heard 
before  condemnation  ;  and  it  was  a 
duty  to  protect  innocence  from  op¬ 
pression.  Such  laws,  imprinted  on 
the  heart,  were  permanent  as  im¬ 
mortal  nature.  He  now  knew  not 
the  way  of  opposing  the  bill  :  but, 
if  its  passing  into  a  law  could  be 
fairly  prevented,  he  would  sacrifice 
three  lives  for  that  purpose. 

The  attorney-general  said  he 
should  not,  as  personally  applied 
to,  answer  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  being  not  worse  treated  than 
the  whole  bench.  The  present 
bill  was  strictly  just,  not  only  fa¬ 
vouring  such  as  it  was  pretended 
to  cover,  but  a  measure  to  be  forced 
against  objectors,  to  save  the  state 
by  undivulged  secresy.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  quite  constitutional ;  its 
selection  the  fittest  possible.  Was 
so  important  a  subject  to  be  trusted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  by 
whom  the  whole  might  be  either 
discredited  or  disclosed,  not  being 
bound  either  to  secresy,  or  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  of  such  importance 
as  the  committee  did  ?  Should  any 
enetreating  it  as  ludicrous  be  on  the 
committee?  Should  those  who  jest¬ 
ed  with  the  religion  of  their  country 
be  seriously  named  with  those  who 
did  not  ?  lire  members  of  the  house 
should  exclude  all  such  from  the 
committee.  It  was  then  said  the 
committee  Were  carving  their  own 
protection.  Gould  that  apply  to 
them,  since  one  member  only  had 
signed  any  warrant  of  commitment? 
The  bill  has  not  passed  for  them. 
On  the  contrary,  if  any  man  were  so 
high-minded  as  to  refuse  an  indem¬ 
nity,  it  should  be  forced  upon  him. 
The  bill  was  to  indemnify  those 
whom  the  state  could  not  legally 
justify.  While  some  were  ready 
for  crimes  not  sufficiently  known, 
should  not  government  learn  the  in 


future  proceedings  ?  With  the  mis¬ 
chief  universally  circulating  bv  the 
destruction  of  all  authorities,  and 
the  intended  ruin  of  the  throne  and 
constitution,  with  all  the  beautiful 
order  connecting  mankind,  w  as  it 
now  proper,  by  the  disclosure  of 
secret  intelligence,  to  sacrifice  all 
safety  ?  This  w?ere  madness  indeed. 
The  present  act  wras  literally  taken 
from  the  statute  of  1780,  copied 
from  that  of  1745,  from  the  5th  of 
William  and  Mary- — the  occasions 
then  nearly  similar  to  those  now; 
and  those  times  were  favourable  to 
liberty.  The  difference  between 
them  and  the  present  wrere,  that 
then  an  open  rebellion,  but  now  a 
secret  one,  existed.  Much  was  said 
of  men  unjustly  accused.  Maidstone, 
he  thought,  might  have  cured  the 
deception.  There,  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  innocence,  the  foulest  trea¬ 
son  wras  discovered.  Whatever 
might  be  said  of  spies  and  informers, 
by  them  only  could  the  state  remain 
in  safety.  Among  those  traitors, 
who  by  an  acquired  character  had 
imposed  on  honest  men,  here  was 
a  person  of  most  enlightened  mind, 
amiable  qualities,  and  loyal  senti¬ 
ments;  yet  scarcely  acquitted  by 
the  jury,  when  he  wras  self-con¬ 
demned,  by  his  own  confession,  as 
a  most  false  and  wdeked  traitor. — 
Let  those  who  talk  of  spies,  &c. 
behold  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  saved 
Ireland.  So  far  from  blaming  him, 
he  could  embrace  him  with  grati¬ 
tude,  while  he  spurned  the  false 
OConnor,  whom  no  language  could 
describe. 

Ireland  had  been  protected  from 
a  daring  and  unnatural  rebellion 
by  the  same  system  as  the  present 
bill,  added  to  the  great  valour  of 
the  yeomanry  .  He  discredited  the 
tales  of  jailors,  See.;  but  if  true, 
they  would  authorise  prosecution. 
The  present  bill  would  not  preclude 
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persons  exposed  to  cruelty  from 
fedress.,  For  the  public  safety,  in¬ 
formation  must  be  secret,  or  the 
state  exposed  to  ruin.  This  bill  he 
would  support  with  a  safe  con¬ 
science,  aiid,  he  hoped,  unblemished 
reputation. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  he  knew  not 
if  the  learned  member  meant  to 
court  the  present  ministry :  if  so, 
betook  the  right  method,  who  from 
his  first  career  in  parliament  had 
rejected  all  petitions  against  stated 
grievances.  He  viewed  the  bill 
as  a  blot  on  parliament,  preventing 
all  future  justification  of  lair  lame 
once  vilified.  The  learned  gentle¬ 
man  had  strongly  alluded  to  Maid¬ 
stone  : — Would  he  say  Mr.  O'Con¬ 
nor  still  retained  his  former  friends  ? 
Then  let  him  declare  it  manfully. 
The  present  attempt  was  an  unwor¬ 
thy  act  of  those  now  in  power  to 
screen  those  whom  they  were  in¬ 
debted  to.  By  this  measure  the 
house  were  surprised  at  a  late  pe¬ 
riod,  none  such  being  expected. 
In  th  is  report  the  committee  far 
exceeded  its  powers.  Fixed  laws 
and  variable  constitutions  had  been 
named ;  but  it  seemed  the  present 
object  to  give  ours  the  old  one  of 
France,  and  now  to  indemnify  the 
late  ministers  for  acts  eight  years 
past.  Could  a  precedent  be  found 
for  that?  In  1793  and  1794  the 
evidence  given  to  ministers  was 
produced  in  court— no  danger  be¬ 
ing  then  expected  from-  the  disclo¬ 
sure,  excepting  that  of  bringing 
forward  other  trials  similar  to  those 
of'  that  period.  From  this  bill  a. 
precedent  of  the  most  mischievous 
consequence  might  ensue,  to  which . 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  any  man 
might  be  sacrificed.  Was  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  committee  to  serve  instead 
of  a  trial  by  jury?  He  concluded 
by  declaring  his  utmost  abhorrence 
cf  the  bilk 


Mr.  Grey  explaining,  said  thf 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  learned 
gentleman  was  not  imputable  tc 
him,  but  proceeded  from  a  wish  on 
his  part  to  substitute  the  old  con¬ 
stitution  of  France  to  that  which 
England  had  boasted  of,  and  hi¬ 
therto  enjoyed. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said  he  could  not 
be  silent:  he  considered  the  busi¬ 
ness  ofspies,  & c.  to  be — to  discover, 
not  to  punish  crimes.  Such  might 
be  necessary  for  the  state's  security; 
but  alter  years  of  confinement  on 
their  account,  the  matter  seemed  of 
serious  consequence.  He  thought 
this  bill  an  indemnity  for  those  in 
power  and  influence,  while  the  suf¬ 
ferers  were  left  friendless  without 
it.  He  disapproved  the  bill. 

Sir  William  Pulteney  allowed  it 
necessary  to  prevent  the  disclosure 
of  certain  informations  fatal  to  the 
country,  but  deprecated  the  bad 
effects  of  the  present  measure.  The 
dilemma  was  unfortunate,  and  the 
difficulty  great.  The  best  remedy 
was  to  indemnify  the  late  ministers 
only  during  the  war,  since  no  dan¬ 
ger  could  be  dreaded  by  its  disclo¬ 
sure  at  the  end  of  it.  They  might 
then  fairly  defend  any  action,  if 
,  they  could. 

The  solicitor-general  said  he 
would  combat  the  honourable-  ba¬ 
ronet  chiefly  in  what,  though  seem¬ 
ingly  plausible,  could  not  answer 
its  purpose.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  during  a  war  the  means 
of  defence  might  be  destroyed, 
witnesses  might  die,  those  who 
wished  for  protection  might  be  left 
equally  defenceless  against  every 
ensuing  action.  Actions  also  for 
trespass  or  false  confinement  could 
occur  only  in  four  years.  As  to  the 
bill  preventing  a  justification  of 
one's  fame,  no  such  justification 
could  succeed  under  such  an  action. 
Could  the  defendant  only  provethat 
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c  acted  legally,' whether  from  false 
r  true  information,  this  ended  all 
.irther  proceedings,  the  defendant 
ieing  fully  justified  in  law.  He 
hought  to  argue  the  question  was 
ow  in  vain,  since  no  alteration 
quid  then  be  made  on  either  side 
f  the  house.  One  rejected  all 
he  reports  as  fabrications ;  the 
ithers  were  convinced  of  their 
ruth,  as  the  majority  of  that  house 
.nd  the  country  was  also.  He 
upported  the  measure,  being  per¬ 
fectly  convinced  of  its  necessity 
md  justice. 

After  a  few  words  of  explanation 
roni  Mr.  Tierney,  the  house  di¬ 
vided  on  the  question  that  the 
speaker  leave  the  chair.— Ayes 
172 — Noes  38.— Majority  137. 

The  house  then  went  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  report  was  ordered 
for  Monday. 

On  Monday,  June  8th,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  Mr.  Bragge  brought 
Up  the  report;  which  being  taken, 
into  consideration. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  presented  a 
petition  from  George  Blyth,  against 
the  bills,  similar  to  that  on  Friday, 
and  said  that  he  had  another. 

Mr.  Baker  said  he  must  speak 
against  so  many  petitions,  without 
an  opportunity  left  to  ministers  to 
answer  the  charges  in  them. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  much  was  due  to  his  honourable 
friend.  He  thought  the  petitioner 
would  b.e  redressed  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  no  petition  ought  to 
be  received  which  could  not  be 
answered.  Long  petitions  retard¬ 
ed  public  business  ;  they  swelled 
the  Journals;  and  regular  proceed¬ 
ings  ought  not  to  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  thought  the  pe¬ 
titioners  claimed  the  indulgence  of 
the  house.  It  were  very  hard  to 
reject  them.  That  presented  by 
hb>  honourable  friend  regarded  the 


present  bill ;  which,  if  passed,  the 
petitioners  would  have  no  redress. 

It  complained  not  of  jailors,  but  of 
magistrates,  who  would  certainly 
be  indemnified.  Fie  knew  not  the 
petitioners,  but  they  had  a  right  to 
petition  ;  and  even  their  impatience 
should  be  overlooked.  They  me¬ 
rited  pity.  All  their  recompense 
was' complaint.  If  the  bill  should 
pass,  they  must  not  seek  redress 
by  law  :  he  himself  had  never  ob¬ 
tained  it.  Ministers,  had  brought 
this  bill  only  to  suppress  complaints 
of  their  cruelty  and  injustice.  Fie 
thought  the  chancellor  or  secretary 
of  state  would  not  act  like  their  pre¬ 
decessors. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  he  would  not  oppose  petitions, 
but  they  must  not  take  up  all  the 
house’s  time. 

Mr.  Tierney  asked  what  redress 
there  was  but  against  the  ministers-? 
The  jailors  could  say  they  treated 
them  only  like  other  prisoners. 

The  chancellor  said  that  the  bill 
did  not  exclude  actions. 

Mr.  Whitbread  supported  pe¬ 
titioning  in  proper  language.  He 
was  sorry  it  was  said  that  they  only 
took  up  the  house’s  time. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  admitted  the 
right  to  petition,  if  not  abused. 

Mr.  Grey  said  the  rich  and  poor 
had  an  equal  right  to  petition. 

The  chancellor  explained,  say¬ 
ing,  that  none  was  more  ready  to 
admit  the  right  than  himself. 

Mr.  William  Smith  supported 
the  petition,  as  the  present  bill 
deprived  prisoners  of  redress. 

Dr.  Laurence  supported  •  peti¬ 
tioning,  and  hoped  never  to  see 
its  right  abridged. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  then  brought 
up  a  petition  from  Joseph  Bat¬ 
man. 

General  Walpole  presented  other 
petitions,  which  were  read,  and  or¬ 
dered 
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dered  to  lie  on  the  table.  The  re¬ 
port  being  agreed  to,  the  biil  was 
ordered  to  be  read  on  Thursday  a 
third  time. 

On  Thursday,  June  ]  1th,  the  at¬ 
torney-general  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  third  reading 
of  the  habeas-eorpus’  indemnity 
bill 

Mr.  Jekyll  said  he  hoped  that 
so  important  a  motion  would  not 
have  been  moved  at  so  late  an 
hour,  but  be  postponed  to  the  next, 
or  some  other  day,  that  petitioners 
against  it  might  support  the  allega¬ 
tions  in  their  petition. 

Mr.  Sheridan  spoke  to  the  same 
effect :  he  and  his  friends  had  se¬ 
veral  petitions  against  it,  which  he 
hoped  the  house  would  receive,  and 
postpone  the  debate,  this  being  the 
last  stage  of  the  bill,  and  the  only 
opportunity  for  petitioners  to  op¬ 
pose  it. 

The  solicitor-general  saw  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  postponing 
the  motion. 

Sir  William  Milner  said  he  had 
attended  the  house  since  twelve 
o’clock,  and  thought  it  hard  that  a 
business  so  important  should  be 
pressed  on  the  house  at  so  late  an 
hour  (nine  o’clock),  which  would 
detain  it  necessarily  for  an  extreme 
long  time. 

Petitions  were  then  presented 
by 'Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr. 
Whitbread,  and  sir  Francis  Burdett, 
from  various  persons. 

i 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  from 
the  committee’s  report  persons  con¬ 
fined  under  the  suspension  of  the 
•habeas-eorpus  act,  when  released, 
were  the  foremost  in  promoting 
sedition.  He  therefore  begged  to 
know  what  number,  who  had  been 
discharged,  were  again  taken  up 
and  confined  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  if  the  honourable  gentle¬ 


man  would  move  for  an  account  o 
the  number  confined,  he  would  thei 
deliver  it  up  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Sheridan  contended  for  th* 
postponing  the  third  reading  unti 
the  information  his  honourable 
friend  required  were  given  in  some 
shape  or  other.  The  house  migh 
then  judge  of  the  secret  coin- 
mitteefs  report  concerning  the  pe¬ 
titioners. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequej 
said  this  question  was  asked  at  z 
singular  period,  after  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  had  been  two  month* 
on  the  table,  when  no  anxiety  feu 
these  persons  was  shown  for  whoir 
the  honourable  gentleman  seemec 
now  so  solicitous,  till  the  momeni 
arrived  for  finally  discussing  the 
measure  on  which  the  informatior 
was  quite  unnecessary.  In  |m 
readiness  to  satisfy  the  house,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  thought  that 
he  doubted  the  truth  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report.  It  was  due  to  the 
house  to  inform  them  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  was  it  then  essential  ?  If 
so,  why  had  not  the  house  the 
opinion  given  before?  Fie  should 
not  object  to  a  distinct  motion, 
but  would  not  consent  to  delay 
the  third  reading  of  the  present 
important  bill  till  that  information 
sought  were  obtained. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said  that  illness 
had  prevented  his  coming  forward 
before  on  this  question.  He  frankly 
declared  that  a  committee  nomi¬ 
nated  and  constructed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  his  confidence,  and  the 
house  ought  to  allovv^  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  men  libelled  by  the  report 
an  opportunity  of  clearing  them¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  Bragge  said  it  was  not  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  credit  of  the  report 
whether  the  persons  freed  had  been 
again  arrested.  They  might  have 
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who  ■could  he  reached  by  the  com¬ 
mon  course  of  law  ;  but  to  defeat 
those  cowardly  secret  traitors,  who. 
would  urge  others  to  acts  of  rebel¬ 
lion  which  they  had  not  the  man¬ 
hood  and  courage  to  avow  ?  Such 
were  the  men  whom  Ids  majesty’s 
ministers  had  quelled.  It  were  fil¬ 


ed.  from  arrest,  or  government 
eclined  to  commit  them  on  ac- 
ount  of  their  former  confinement, 
nd  that  they  were  only  the  tools 
f  more  important  persons.  Un- 
2ss  one  of  these  could  be  dis- 
>roved,  he  had  no  ground  to  cen- 

ure  the  HHH 

Mr.  Grey  knew  not  why  the  re-  justice  to  the  house  to  think  they 
paired  information  should  be  re-  could  deny  their  gratitude  and  p ro¬ 
used,  if  it  was  proper  at  any  other  tection  to  that  administration^  ^ 

.fine  and  not  dangerous.  Those  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  if  the 
.infortunate  men  had  complained  information  required  was  not  given, 
af  calumny  from  the  secret  com-  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  ought 
mittee.  He  understood  that  not  to  be  delayed.  '1  he  last  honour- 
one  bad  been  imprisoned;  and  they  able  member  who  spoke,  said  that 
challenged  the  severest  scrutiny  of  the  attorney-general  was  not  the 
their  conduct.  If  the  first  law-of-  proper  person  to  give  information 
ficer  of  the  crown  knew  not  whe-  (being  no  confidential  officer  of  the 
ther  any  wrere  confined,  could  the  crown) :  now  he  admitted  that  he 
house  trust  the  execution  of  the  did  possess  information  ;  for  he 
powers  of  this  act  to  a  person  so  owned  it  was  a  fact  he  did  not 


inattentive  to  his  duty  ?  If  they  think  it  a  duty  to  disclose;  and,  if  he 
"  '  ’  *  had  denied  it,  the  house  would 

have  known  that  he  had  informa¬ 
tion,  being  the  adviser  of  ministers 
who  acted  unconstitutionally,  by 
not  consulting  the  attorney-general 
in  such  cases.  This  question  was 
therefore  fitly ;  put,  and  ought  to 


Were  guilty  and  at  large,  how  could 
he  excuse  himself  ?  Ministers  were 
in  this  dilemma,  that  they  neglect¬ 
ed  the  public  safety,  or  disbelieved 
the  secret  committee's  evidence : 
the  conduct  of  ministers  might  be 
lenient  compared  to  that  of  their 


predecessors;  but  if  the  men  who  have  been  answered,  particularly 
were  released  behaved  as  there-  as  he  knew  the.  committee’s  report 
port  had  stated — assembling  sedi-  defective  ;  -and  no  wonder  ;  for  by 
tiously,  and  forming  plans  of  assas-  the  petitions  arid  facts  in  them  it 
sination,  &c. — they  were  the  last  was  plain  the  committee  had  been 
persons  entitled  to  clemency.  Could  deluded  :  it  they  thought  other- 
the  evidence,  justifying  such  a  re-  wise,  the  question  should  be  an- 
port,  justify  gentlemen  in  suffering  s.wered  directly.  It  was  manifest 
those  men  to  be  at  large ?  they  had  taken  many  things  on 

:  Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  the  attorney-  trust,  which  was  proved  by  the 
general  was  not  bound  to  know  report  stating  that  the  disaffected 


how  many  were  confined  under 
the  suspension  of  '  habeas-corpus. 
The  question  was.  Could  the  house 
justly  refuse  indemnity  to  mi¬ 
nisters  who  had  succeeded  in  sav- 


hoped  aid  from  the  soldiers  by  the 
high  price  of  provisions  ;  this  was 
otherwise,  for  the  soldiers  had  them 
nearly  the  same  as  when  low  in 
price.  He  thought  this  one  of  the 


ing  the  constitution  ;  had  .  acted  in  .measures  which  in  the  mass  would 
pursuance  of  the  act  for  suspending  destroy  the  .constitution;  which 
habeas-corpus,  which  was  not  in-  might  be  done  by  foreign  foes,  or 
tended  to  punish  the  open  traitors,  by  the  ill-judged  measures  of  its 

friends. 
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friends.  But  for  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  such  power  ds  this  would 
never  have  been  inven  to  govern- 
ment,  and  increased  annually  till 
every  principle  of  public  freedom 
was  gone.  This  was  first  carried 
on  supposing  ministers  responsible. 
But  where  was  responsibility  now  r 
This  bill  destroyed  it ;  for  now  a 
minister  need  only  to  say  he  acted 
for  the  constitution,  and  then  he 
must  be  indemnified  :  but  ministers 
had  overturned  its  principles,  and 
destroyed  its  vital  part.  On  these 
accounts,  and  because  the  question 
so  often  put  had  not  been  answered, 
he  should  oppose  the  bill,  and  move 
an  amendment,  leaving  out  the 
word  “  now,”  and  inserting  “Mon¬ 
day.,  next.” 

The  question  being  put. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said  he  should 

•/ 

vote  for  the  word  “  now,”  because 
there  was  no  ground  for  delaying 
the  reading  the  bill  from  the  in¬ 
formation.  Parliament  should  watch 
the  power  of  arresting  and  detain¬ 
ing  persons  without,  bringing  them 
to  trial,  the  extent  of  it,  and  how  it 
had  been  used ;  but  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  information  coming 
as  an  answer,  instead  of  in  the  re¬ 
gular  course  upon  motion,  unless 
private,  information  were  prefe¬ 
rable  to  public  document.  He  Was 
not  surprised  at  the  mode  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  bill,  when  gentlemen 
had  acted  similarly  against  the  alien 
and  other  bills  proposed  for  the 
safety  of  the  state.  He  blamed 
them  not;  they  acted  doubtless 
conscientiously ;  but  their  minds 
were  framed  differently  from  his : 
they  saw  no  danger  where  he  saw 
nothing  else,  and  they  no  security 
when  he  saw  nothing  but  safety. 
These  measures  would  not  have 
been  proposed  (it  was  said)  but  for 
the  French  revolution  ;  certainly 
jnot;  for  this  alone  had  made  them 


H  A  N  I) 

necessary.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  said  the  Freric.Ii  revolu¬ 
tion  had  no  effect  on  surrounding 
nations.  Its  fruits  however  proved 
it  the  ground-work  of  all  the  evils 
of  Europe  for  many  years,  and 
therefore  those  who  judged1  rightly 
made  it  the  object  of  their  vigi¬ 
lance  to  preserve  government,  or¬ 
der,  law,  morality,  and  religion. 
He  was  as  much  attached  as  any 
man  to  the  general  principles  of 
liberty,  and  also  to  the  constitution, 
whose  true  character  was  a  wise 
medium  between  despotism  and 
democracy:  it  was  also  admirably 
adapted  to  remove  any  evil  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  What  then  was  the 
peculiar  evil  of  the  time  ?  Againsi 
this  parliament  had  always  pro¬ 
vided.  Every  country  and  age 
had  its  peculiar  evils,  and  in  it? 
real  discovery  and  remedy  almost 
all  state-policy  consisted.  The 
former  evils  of  this  country  were 
very  different  from  the  present 
When  a  popish  pretender,  and  the 
abettors  of  arbitrary  power,  threat¬ 
ened  this  country,  the  system  o: 
parliament  was  directed  to  pre: 
vent  their  triumph ;  but  toward; 
the  end  of  the  last  century.*  and 
especially  about  the  beginning  o: 
the  present  reign,  a  new  sort  6 
danger  became  considerable,  bm 
not  alarming  till  lately.  Ever} 
one  saw  that  the  great  evil  of  th* 
day  was  sedition;  but  then  it  on! j 
needed  the  due  enforcement  of  the 
laws  then  existing :  but  now,  fron 
false  philosophy  and  atheism,  i 
became  formidable,  and  too  strong 
for  the  established  laws  of  Europe 
It  then  broke  out  in  France  unde 
the  name  of  the  French  revolution 
and  was  followed  by  the  destructioi 
of  monarchy,  morals,  religion,  anc 
every  principle  cementing  man¬ 
kind,  and  before  accounted  sacred 
This  evil  was  not  effected  by  ; 
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With  a  few  leaders,  but-  by,  a 
system  of  organisation  best  fitted 
for  the  destruction  of  establish¬ 
ments.  Such  a  change  must  affect 
other  nations.  Those  who  had 
little  to-  lose,  and  thought  they  had 
much  to  gain,  were  advocates  for 
it;  and  both  here  and  in  Ireland  a 
system  against  religion  and  pro¬ 
perty  was  soon  adopted.  Gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  denied  this 
long,  and  might  perhaps  still  in 
part ;  for  they  continually  said  there 
might  lie  some  discontented  iridi- 
tidtials,  but  only  few  and  insigni¬ 
ficant,  and  without  property,  not 
as  in  the  rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745,  But  what  did  these  gentle¬ 
men  think  of  the  rebellion  m  Ire¬ 
land?  None  could  be  more  dread¬ 
ful,  yet  there  were  no  leading  men 
©f  character  or  property  in  it ;  but 
its  suppression  was  owing  to  the 
spirit  and  heroism  of  the  gentry  of 
the  country.  This  rebellion  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  French  system  of 
revolution.  But  those  who  saw 
only  good  iti  that  saw  nothing  in 
the  Irish  rebellion  different  from 
another;  but  it  had  this  mark,  as 
■emanating  from  the  French,  that  it 
needed  neither  property  nor  names. 
This  system  of  secret  instruments 
!  and  organisation  was  not  applied 
I  to  treasonable  purposes  alone,  but 
to  trade  and  other  objects ;  and  had 
gained  ground  by  giving  to  num¬ 
bers  a  power  and  influence  other¬ 
wise  unattainable,  supplying  the 
Want  of  property,  and  whatever 
formerly  gave  influence  and  power. 
The  danger  of  this  system  being 
known,  and  its  adoption  by  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution,  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Ireland,  and  authentic 
documents  from  the  reports  of  se¬ 
cret  committees,  must  induce  the 
house  to  pass  the  bill.  Persons 
committed  on  treasonable  charges 
could  be  found  out-  onlv  from  secret 
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information.  This  bill  Was  to  pro-* 
tect  those  acting  on  informations 
without  obliging  them  to  name  the 
informers,  which  latter  would  pre¬ 
vent  government  from  frustrating 
the  schemes  of  the  seditious,  U 
gentlemen  were  right  in  saying 
there  was  nothing  dangerous  in- 
the  French  principles,  no  con¬ 
spiracies  here  against  the  govern-^ 
ment,  and  no  alarming  progress  of 
Jacobinism,  then  they  might  rea¬ 
sonably  oppose  the  measure-;  other¬ 
wise,  this  bill  must  be  necessary  for 
the  public  security.  It  -was  said 
that  it  would  make  the  late  mi¬ 
nistry  no  longer  responsible $  but1 
he  argued  it  would  leave  them  so 
as  much  as  ever.  The  house  might 
still  call  them  to  account.  It  pro¬ 
tected  them  only  from  suits  in 
courts  of  justice;  but  the  public 
good,  and  that  of  the  constitution 
and  government,  were  its  main  ob¬ 
jects.  He  should  certainly  vote 
for  the  original  motion. 

Dr.  Laurence  said,  that  the  no¬ 
ble  lord’s  speech  went  to  divert  the* 
house  from  the  question,  by  de¬ 
claiming  against  Jacobin  principles, 
as  if  the  same  danger  was  to  be  now 
feared  as  in  the-  earlier  stages  of  the 
French  revolution. — He  approved 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Johnstone  said  Jacobinical 
principles  were  now  much  in  dis¬ 
credit.  The  Irish  rebellion  arose 
not  from  them,  but  partly  from  re¬ 
ligious  views,  and  partly  oppres¬ 
sion.  He  Would  not  hear  that  our 
preservation  was  from  the  ministry, 
but  from  the  country’s  and  go¬ 
vernment’s  power.  All  the  great 
European  governments  had  been 
preserved  as  well  as  Great-Britain  ; 
and  weak  states  only  were  destroy¬ 
ed.  Never  was  there  less  occasion 
than  now,  since  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ogle  said  real  ignorance 

alone 
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alone  of  the  true  state  of  Ireland 
could  make  any  one  assert  that  op¬ 
pression,  and  not  Jacobinical  prin¬ 
ciples,  caused  the  rebellion.  Gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  (strange  to 
say!)  were  always  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland.  They  might  have  learned 
that  Ireland  was  called  Erin  (a 
green  and  grassy  soil),  but  they 
knew  no  more  of  its  internal  police 
than  of  Kamtschatka,  or  Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 


.  Mr.  O’Hara  supported  the  bill, 
saying,  it  should  be  judged  of  not 
by  the  present  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  that  of  1794,  when  the  ha- 
beas-corpus  was  first  suspended. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he  rose  on 
account  of  the  lofty  tone  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
but  one.  He  thought  all  the  oppo¬ 
sition  well  versed  in  the  Irish  lan¬ 
guage,  well  acquainted  with  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Erin,  but 
not  so  of  Irish  politics.  His  reason 
for  so  asserting  was  only  that  the  op¬ 
position  differed  on  certain  points  ; 


in  which  he  himself  had  been  con¬ 
tradicted  by  his  own  countrymen. 

Mr.  Ogle  said,  though  thirty  years 
in  parliament,  he  had  never  been 
accused  of  a  lofty  or  presumptuous 
tone.  Sent  by  his  constituents  in 
Ireland  to  this  country,  a  stranger — 
[Here  he  was  called  to  order,  as 
being  disorderly.] 

Mr.  Ellison  said  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  must  know  most  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  lie  thought  a  lair  compliment 
had  not  been  paid  them  on  their 
information.  [A  cry  of  No!  no  1] 
He  then  generally  defended  the 
bill. 

Sir  W.  Elford  spoke  in  favour 
of  it. 


Mr.  Martin,  ol  Galway,  menti¬ 
oned  the  lamentations  over  the  con¬ 
stitution’s  dead  corpse  ;  remarking, 
that  those  loudest  in  such  cries  oit- 
en  felt  the  least,  having'  been  acces¬ 


sary  to  its  death;.  It  was  said  to'be? 
violated  ;  but  he  thought  a  part  had 
only  been  sacrificed  for  the  whole.  [A 
laugh.]  He  meant,  tlv&t  the  whole 
had  only  been  sacrificed  to  save  a  part. 
[Continual  laughter*]  He  warmly 
supported  the  bill.  ' 

Mr.  Whitbread’s  amendment  wa* 
then  negatived  without  a  division  j 
and,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Johnstone  moved  that  its  pro¬ 
visions  should  last  only  during 
the  war.  This  was  not  opposed  ; 
and  the  gallery  being  cleared, 

Mr.  Sheridan  examined  largely 
the  arguments  in  its  favour.  He 
was  hurt  at  the  silent  manner  in 
which  the  minister  had  rejected 
this  amendment,  contending  that 
the  constitution  was  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  that  the  people’s  loy¬ 
alty  and  attachment  to  their  sove¬ 
reign,  with  quiet  submission  to  the 
laws,  and  patient  endurance  of  their 
burdens,  and  even  with  the  dread 
of  famine>  now,  if  ever, entitled  them 
to  liberty.  He  inveighed  against 
the  bill  as  the  worst  that  had  ever 
disgraced  the  senate.  He  alluded 
to  the  figurative  language  of  Messrs, 
Leigh  and  Martin  on  the  restraints 
of  our  liberties.  The  latter  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  so  elegantly  described 
the  Irish  howl,  admitted  there  was 
a  dead  body,  viz.  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  -former  gentleman  cal¬ 
led  these  circum vacations  and  bul¬ 
warks.  -  All  this  he  allowed,  right, 
but  thev  were  not  built  from  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  fortress,  and  nothing 
left  defensible-  save  the  ground  on 
which  it  stood.  He  was  equally 
afraid  of  French  principles  ;  but 
chiefly  those  prevailing  at  present — 
of  submission  and  personal  regard, 
and  a  fawning  obedience  to  power, 
however  obtained. 

The  dangers  to  the  constitution 
were-  greater  formerly  than  now, 
from  the  long  attachment  of  many 
•  (& 
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to  the  Stuarts :  yet  in  those  times 
such  a  system  as'  the  present  was 
never  adopted  but  in  open  rebel¬ 
lion.  The  original  object  of  the 
War  was  to  restore  the  old  French 
government;  whicl#  having  failed, 
the  intention  was  to  sow  its  prin¬ 
ciples  here.  He  then  compared 
them  with  those  adopted  by  the 
late  and  present  ministers,  severely 
reprehending  their  conduct  at  the 
time  when  this  measure  was  brought 
forth,  which  gave  a  strong  suspi¬ 
cion  of  a  juggle.  He  then  spoke 
of  Ireland;  arguing  that  their  re¬ 
bellions  proceeded  as  little  from 
Jacobinism  as  from  a  change  in  the 
Gentoo  laws.  Their  rebellion 
Was  not  chiefly  owing  to  such  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  from  the  degradation  felt 
oh  account  of  religious  affairs,  from 
the  poor,  almost  starving,  and  their 
oppressed  state  for  near  300  years. 
Since  the  union,  however,  no  sal¬ 
vation  remained  for  either  country 
but  to  stand  or  fall’ together.  The 
committee  who  had  reported 
seemed  egregiously  imposed  upon. 
He  had  always  heard  Maidstone  in¬ 
troduced  as  an  instance  of  his  and 
their  incredulity  with  whom  he  acted 
who  would  not  believe  plots,  and 
join  in  harsh  measures  against  them. 
(He  then  vindicated  his  evidence  on 
O’Connor's  trial.)  Yet  if  these  Jaco¬ 
bin  principles  (as  stated)  were  de¬ 
tested  by  the  country,  which  ab¬ 
horred  those  who  believed  not  the 
plots,  surely  it  required  no  such 
arbitrary  violation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  as  proposed.  Fie  suspected 
much  of  their  political  craft  who 
furnished  reports  for  the  committee. 
Should  this  act  pass,  the  innocent 
person  could  never  retrieve  the  in¬ 
jury  done  him ;  yet  the  hardened 
spy  would  be  always  protected. — 
He  then  treated  the  intended  in¬ 
surrection  at  Rennington  with  ridi¬ 
cule,  owning  that  a  despotic  go- 
ISGi; 


vernment  (if  well  administered) 
might  be  preferable,  But  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  ours  was,  that  these  ad¬ 
vantages  were  yielded  up  to  ge¬ 
neral  freedom. 

The  attorney-general  said,  that 
doubtless  the  complaints  of  petiti¬ 
oners  were  exaggerated  and  ground¬ 
less  ;  if  not,  the  law  was  open  to 
them.  Fie  repudiated  the  hint,  that 
the  reports  were  merely  ludicrous, 
and  still  felt  a  conviction  that  a  foul 
treason  had  been  hatched.  A  ver¬ 
dict  might  screen  from  punishment, 
but  still  he  should  be  free  to  judge 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
party.  He  respected  liberty  as 
much  as  the  most  zealous  patriot, 
and  would  always  make  a  tempo¬ 
rary  sacrifice  of  a  part  to  save  the 
whole  for  ever.  But  the  sacrifice 
was  not  material ;  merely  the  con¬ 
finement  of  a  few  to  protect  the 
rest  from  the  horrors  of  France.  If 
we  compared  the  imprisonments 
under  Robespierre  for  one  week 
with  the  present  measures  for  our 
commerce  and  general  good,  a 
striking  contrast  must  ensue.  None 
of  ours  were  imprisoned  but  for 
treason,  and  such  detentions  had 
preserved  the  empire  in  excel¬ 
lent  order.  The  petitions  now 
presented  appeared  as  false  as 
those  attacking  Aris  in  the  courts 
below.  He  asked,  if  no  French 
principles  were  at  present  in 
preparation  ?  no  assassinations  ? 
no  atheists  ?  no  attempts  on  our 
sailors’  virtue? — He  was  completely 
attached  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
What  was  said  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  on  the  Jacobites  was  a 
slander  when  compared  with,  the 
Jacobins.  The  former  were  mis¬ 
guided,  but  not  without  morality. 
There  was  no  treachery  ofservants 
against  masters,  as  in  France.  The 
honourable  gentleman  imagined  dis¬ 
contents  in  Ireland  proceeding  from 
P  other 
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other  causes  than-  Jacobinism  ;  but 
O’Connor  had  confessed  that  they 
were  only  a  blind,  and  the  real  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  separate  Ireland  from 
us,  and  unite  it  with  France.  He 
totally  objected  to  the  amendment. 

Dr.  Laurence  reprobated  the 
learned  gentleman’s  principle  of  a 
right  to  oppress  to  prevent  greater 
evils.  This  had  fostered  the  French 
revolution.  The  question  was, 
were  the  innocent  to  be  redressed  ? 
This  bill  was  against  all  precedent. 
Former  bills  were  an  amnesty  to 
'  individuals,  not  vindicating  govern¬ 
ment  for  illegal  acts.  The  danger 
from  French  principles  now  was 
not  equal  to  that  in  1793,  and  while 
N  the  habeas-corpus  was  not  suspend¬ 
ed.  Even  ministers  owned  that 
now  French  principles  were  not  so 
dangerous  as  before,  since  they  had 
now  hopes  of  a  connexion  with 
France,  formerly  thought  ruinous. 
Strange !  to  resort  to  such  measures 
in  Iqss  dangers.  As  he  thought  all 
the  persons  now  arrested  were  fairly 
so,  it  was  best  to  sutler  them  to 
bring  their  actions,  and  for  mini¬ 
sters  to  defend  themselves,  and  for 
the  country,  by  a  verdict,  to  decide 
in  their  favour. 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Sheridan  on  the  Irish  rebellion, 
went  over  the  event ;  remarking  to 
Dr.  Laurence,  that,  if  those  con¬ 
fined  were  suffered  to  bring  law¬ 
suits,  it  would  revive  a  party,  and 
produce  discussion  better  avoided. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Laurence,  and 
Mr.  Ogle,  explained.  The  house 
then  divided.  For  the  amendment 
}7 — Against  it  92.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  passing  the  bill,  on  the  di- 
vison.  For  it  8-1 — Against  it  18. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  the  indem¬ 
nity  bill,  brought  up  from  the  com¬ 
mons,  being  read  afirsl  time  in  the 
house  of  lords. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  called  their 


attention  to  the  important  measurer 
before  them.  He  knew  not  if  he 
could  attend  the  future  discussions, 
but  now  said,  that,  since  he  had 
taken  his  seat  in  that  house,  no  step 
demanded  greater  attention,  nor 
more  ample  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  therefore  felt  it  incum¬ 
bent  to  move  for  a  list  of  all  persons 
arrested  and  detained,  charged  with 
treason,  & c.  from  the  end  of  the 
first  suspension  of  the  habeas-cor¬ 
pus  act  in  1793  to  the  J 3th  of  April 
last. 

The  lord  chancellor  quitted  the 
wool-sack,  not  objecting  to  the  mo¬ 
tion,  but  observing  an  incorrectness 
of  wording  in  the  noble  duke.  He 
conceived  his  meaning  to  include 
all  persons  so  apprehended,  when 
perhaps  he  meant  only  those  un¬ 
der  particular  acts  in  his  grace’s 
contemplation.  The  motion  was 
soon  amended,  the  question  put 
and  carried,  and  another  motion  for 
the  names  of  those  arrested  since 
the  13th  of  April  was  made. 

On  Friday,  June  19th,  the  order 
of  the  ddy  being  moved  and  read. 

The  secretary  of  state  rose,  and 
said  their  lordships  would  find  lit¬ 
tle  explanation  necessary  on  this 
bill,  which  was  founded  not  only  ou 
the  report  of  their  own  secret  com¬ 
mittee,  and  of  the  present  session 
of  the  house  of  commons,  but  on  all 
former  reports  to  parliament  of  con¬ 
spiracy  and  treason  since  the  year 
1793.  He  knew,  that,  in  a  late  de¬ 
bate,  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  had 
blamed  the  reports,  disbelieving  all 
the  inferences  drawn  from  them. 
But  as  to  the  present  bill,  all  must 
agree  that  they  contained  sufficient 
necessity  for  indemnifying  ministers 
for  acts  done  since  1792;  viz.  by 
imprisoning  and  detaining  vari¬ 
ous  persons  suspected  of  treason. 
Without  such  a  bill,  should  any 
actions  be  brought  against  mi¬ 
nisters,. 
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bisters,  they  could  not  be  justified 
unless  by  openly  disclosing  the 
means  by  which  such  treasonable 
acts  were  discovered  ;  and,  to 
prevent  such  practices  in  future, 
the  informations  should  remain  se¬ 
cret.  He  said,  the  conduct  of  the 
late  ministers,  in  arresting  persons 
for  treason  (on  solid  grounds),  might 
truly  be  said  to  have  saved  the 
Country.  And  as  no  corrupt  mo¬ 
tives  could  be  imputed  to  them, 
especially  to  the  duke  of  Portland, 
whose  known  humanity  placed  him 
beyond  the  suspicion  of  wanton 
Cruelty,  the  house  on  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  justice  should  indemnify 
them  for  boldly  performing  an  act 
of  public  duty  so  advantageous  to 
the  interests  of  the  empire.  It  need 
not  be  repeated,  that  an  act  of  in¬ 
demnity  was  not  unprecedented. 
Such  had  often  passed  ;  especially 
in  1694,  1715,  and  1746',  univer¬ 
sally  approved.  If,  therefore,  such 
acts  had  been  highly  proper  for  ac¬ 
tions  not  warranted  by  law,  but 
which  tended  to  suppress  rebellion, 
surely  those  were  equally  entitled  to 
them  who  had  prevented  it  both  in 
Ireland  and  here  by  their  vigilance 
and  energy.'  He  would  now  move 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  regretted 
the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
opening  a  debate  of  the  highest 
importance.  Far  from  thinking, 
however,  that  those  ministers  me¬ 
rited  indemnity  for  the  various 
suspensions  of  the  habeas-corpus, 
they  had  greatly  abused  the  powers 
granted  them  ;  while  many  had 
been  long  imprisoned  under  severe 
hardships  and  oppression,  against 
whom  no  charge  had  been  made  to 
bring,  them  to  trial.  This  sort  of 
conduct  (issuing  lettres  de  cachet) 
first  caused  the  Subversion  of  a 
neighbouring  government.  As  to 
the  last  report  of  the  commiCCee,  it 
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referred  rather  to  Ireland  than 
England.  It  Was  therefore  an  Irish 
rather  than  an  English  report,  and 
he  thought  it  an  unfit  ground  for 
such  a  bill  as  the  present.  He 
was  sorry  to  see  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  identified.  He  must  with¬ 
hold  his  confidence  from  the  re¬ 
port  *,  because  drawn  up  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  who,  though  individually  re¬ 
spectable,  were  known  supporters 
of  the  ministers' measures,  and  con¬ 
sequently  prejudiced.  Had  the 
Committee  been  fairly  chosen  from 
both  sides  of  the  house,  the  report 
would  have  met  -with  more  credit. 
Why  were  not  lords  on  his  side, 
equal  in  fortune  and  character  to 
the  others,  appointed  members  ? 
Could  either  he  or  the  noble  duke 
(Bedford)  gain  any  thing  by  re¬ 
bellion  ?  Noble  lords  should  recol¬ 
lect,  ere  they  broke  down  one  of  the 
last  fences,  of  the  constitution,  the 
patience  with  which  the  people  had 
borne  the  heavy  burdens  necessarily 
imposed  on  them  by  the  war,  and  the 
aggravation  of  their  distress  by  two 
years  of  scarcity,  which  had  placed 
provision  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  industry  and  labour.  The  partial 
risings  in  the  west  were  the  only 
riotous  proceedings  he  had  heard 
of,  and  immediately  imputable  to 
the  former  causes,  and  directly 
quelled.  Why  then  would  mini¬ 
sters  renew  this  odious  unconstitu¬ 
tional  bill  r  Let  their  lordships 
look  to  the  lenity  of  the  late  mini¬ 
sters  in  the  exercise  of  their  power, 
and  judge  from  two  instances  out  of 
many.  One  of  a  noble  lord  tried  for 
a  few  inadvertent  words,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  twelve  months 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  with¬ 
out  any  abridgement  of  the  time. 
The  other  of  a  noble  relation  of  his, 
who  had  uttered  a  few  imprudent 
words,  for  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  extremely  sorry.  For  this 
P  2  mighty 
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mighty  offence,  he  was,  immedi¬ 
ately  removed  from  the  lord-lieu- 
tcnancy  of  a  county,  to  which  he 
easily  submitted.  But  ministers 
did  more,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
best  militia  regiment  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  though  considered  by 
them  as  a  father.  He  knew.,  when 
the  duke  went  to  take  leave  of  his 
regiment  at  Portsmouth,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  he  went  for  a  different 
purpose.  A  mutiny  was  then  in 
the  fleet,  and  was  talked  of  in  the, 
army  ;  on  which  reports  injurious 
to  his  honour  had  been  grounded. 
But  he  deserved  not  censure ;  .he 
Tvent  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
officers,  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
loss  of  their  colonel,  and  to  prevent 
their  resigning  their  commissions. 
Here  he  succeeded  ;  for  there  was 
no  resignation  but  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  :  the  rest  continued,  though 
all  resigned  since,  He  mentioned 
what  had  happened  to  his  an¬ 
cestors  ;  and  the  fate  of  that  noble 
predepessor  of  his,  the  earl  of  Surry, 
put  to  death  by  the  tyrant  Henry. 
VIII.;  but  his  attainder  was  after¬ 
wards  taken  off.  Pie  was  about  to 
proceed,  but  felt  so  much  overcome 
that  he  was  compelled  to  desist. 

The  earl  of  Caernarvon  said  he 
naturally  expected  the  noble  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  would  have  explained 
the  ground  for  this  indemnity,  be¬ 
ing  in  a  situation  of  the  highest 
responsibility.  Why  was  it  now 
more  necessary  than  eight  years 
ago  ?  The  secretary  had  only  as¬ 
serted  that  former  acts,  granting 
extraordinary  powers  to  admini¬ 
stration,  were  justifiable  on  the  se¬ 
veral  reports  of  secret  committees. 
The  question  was  not  to-day  on 
these  acts,  whatever  was  thought 
of  them,  nor  concerning  their  re¬ 
ports.  The  sole  object  was  a  bill 
of  indemnity  for  misconduct  in  ex¬ 
ecuting  those  powers,  on  which  in- 
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demnity  the  reports  had  not  evetk 
touched. 

The  secretary  of  state  appealed 
to  the  house  if  he  had  not  stated 
that  the  bill  was  to  indemnify  the 
late  ministers  from  all  actions  for 
detaining  those  apprehended  and 
suspected  of  high  treason  ;  else  mi¬ 
nisters  could  not  defend  the.  same 
without  openly  disclosing  ±he  means 
by  which  those  designs  had  he.en 
discovered.  This  he  thought  all 
the  explanation  necessary. 

Lord  Caernarvon  continued.,  say  7 
ing,  he  could  not  think  it  easy,  for 
the  noble  lord  to  support  this  ex* 
traordinary  attempt  of  an  indem* 
nit.y,  pending;  those  powers  ob* 
tained  undei^  severe^  responsibility. 
The  defence  of  the  powers  them* 
selves,  or  the  secret  committee’s 
reports,  were  not  before  them 
then,  and  it  would  be  disorderly  to 
go  beyond  the  question  of  the  in¬ 
demnity.  Such  acts  were  passed 
from  supposed  necessity,  admitting 
of  their  dangerous  tendency,  and 
resuming  it  obviated  by  responsi- 
ility  accompanying  it,  which  gave 
to  those  exposed  to  injuries  ulti¬ 
mate  redress  from  wanton  oppres¬ 
sion.  That  constitutional  respon¬ 
sibility  under  which  ministers  al¬ 
ways  acted  was  the  country's  sole 
security  against  the  power  of  the 
crown  ;  in  some  measure  protect¬ 
ing  the  people  from  the  possible 
oppression  of  new  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers.  It  were  indeed  a  de¬ 
sertion  of  sound  principles  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  had  the  legislature  re¬ 
moved  responsibility  from  powers 
the  most  dangerous  and  liable  to, 
abuse  in  the  execution  of  ministe¬ 
rial  duties.  Parliament  granted  th$ 
powers  with  responsibility :  the 
present  application  was  to  remove 
this,  and  leave  the  power.  By  this 
act,  therefore,  they  were  freed*  from 
fear  for  past  misconduct,  and  would 
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proceed  without  apprehension ;  but 
uo  cause  was  now  assigned  pending 
the  existence  of  these  powers,  why 
responsibility  should  be  removed, 
which  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  constitution  had  been 
always  attached  to  them,  what¬ 
ever  powers  they  might  possess. 
The  sole  reason  assigned  was  in¬ 
applicable  to  such  a  proposition  ; 
for  the  public  inconvenience  al¬ 
leged  from  their  defence,  by  dis¬ 
covering  the  incomprehensible  my¬ 
steries  of  the  secret  committee, 
could  not  go  beyond  a  temporary 
suspension  of  investigating  their 
conduct — during  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  -  corpus,  the  limited 
time  of  a  year,  or  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  advice  of  the  secret  com¬ 
mittee  never  could  be  a  motive  for 
depriving  the  subject  of  all  redress 
from  the  oppressive  conduct  of  mi¬ 
nisters.  The  grant  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  was  new,  but  respon¬ 
sibility  was  not  so.  Ministerial  dis¬ 
cretion  must  be  responsible.  The 
powers  not  lodged  with  them,  nor 
entrusted  to  their  discretion,  if  open¬ 
ly  exercised  for  the  public  good, 
might  require  indemnity.  Such 
was  the  opening  and  shutting  the 
ports ;  with  acts  done  during  open 
rebellion,  or  when  there  was  no 
time  for  deliberation  :  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  good  must  absolutely  be  secured. 
But  the  circumstances  should  be 
publicly  known,  and  capable  of  le¬ 
gislative  judgment;  liable  to  ob¬ 
jections  at  the  time  of  indemnity — 
not  given  through  ignorance  of  the 
offence.  At  present  there  could  be 
no  possible  inquiry-rr-no  objections 
admitted — all  bein2  secret :  there- 
tore  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
indemnity,  which  no  more  than 
condemnation  could  arise  from  ig¬ 
norance.  The  indemnities  after  the 
rebellion  of  1715  and  1745  were 
after  tlie  .whole  ft  as  over,  and  time 


had  for  objections.  They  were 
given  in  gratitude  for  known  be¬ 
nefits.  The  present  case  was  not  on 
that  footing,  nor  pretended  to  be  due 
to  those  protected  by  the  indemnity. 
The  pretence  now  was  to  protect 
the  public  from  inconvenience,  in 
disclosing  the  secret  motives  of  this 
conduct,  in  defence  of  that  which 
maybe  pursuedvindictively — not  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  vindictive 
prosecutions.  There  were  no  pre¬ 
cedents  for  this  case ;  but  otherwise 
they  deserved  not  to  be  followed. 
The  powers  granted  were  subject 
to  responsibility.  Former  indem¬ 
nities  were  not  controuled  by  par¬ 
ticular  responsibility,  but  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  public  events  past  and  con¬ 
cluded.  Facts  pending,  or  events 
in  contemplation,  were  out  of  the 
question  ;  the  bill  aimed  only  at 
irresponsibility,  we  being  now  ig¬ 
norant  of  all  that  justified  or  con¬ 
demned  ministers — they  assuring 
us  of  their  innocepce  and  merit,  but 
that  a  disclosure  would  hurt  the 
public.  If,  therefore,  in  total  ig¬ 
norance  we  indemnified  the  past, 
we  could  not  refuse  the  same  in 
future.  Indemnity  of  all  that  had 
been  done  might  be  confined  to  the 
past  in  terms,  but  was  perfect  ir¬ 
responsibility  for  thefuture.  We  had 
now  broken  down  some  of  the  firm¬ 
est  barriers  of  our  freedom  upon  the 
assertion  of  unknown  invisible  dan¬ 
gers,  to  arm  government  for  our 
destruction.  We  were  now;  invited 
one  step  further-^to  render  them 
invulnerable  while  assaulting  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Step  by  step 
each  useful  maxim  was  degraded 
by  suspension  ;  first  through  a  dis¬ 
avowal  of  its  permanent  use  to  ac¬ 
custom  us  to  its  final  disuse.  The 
favoured  and  essential  maxim  of 
responsibility  was  now.  first  in¬ 
fringed;  and  this,  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  pur  liberties,  under- 
P  3  mined 
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minexi  the  security  of  the  crown. 
No  maxim  in  the  English  law  was 
more  useful  than  that  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong ;  which  secured  the 
throne  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
people.  This  was  rooted  in  and 
grew  out  of  the  responsibility  of 
ministers  ;  while  the  advisers  of 
sovereign  power  were  answerable, 
the  king  could  do  little  harm,  and 
the  mischief  arising  from  his  respon¬ 
sibility  was  obvious.  It  was  not  for 
the  public  good  that  odium  should 
be  cast  on  the  throne.  It  was  the 
most  ingenious  part  of  our  consti¬ 
tutional  fabric,  by  which  a  limited 
monarch  sat  firm  amidst  popular 
liberty,  and  by  which  the  law  has 
diverted  the  wrath  of  an  injured 
people  from  its  sovereign  to  his 
advisers  and  seducers.  By  in¬ 
trenching  on  this,  the  security  of 
the  crown  was  fundamentally  sha¬ 
ken.  If  we  now  extended  it  to 
say  the  king  and  his  ministers  can 
do  no  wrong,  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  odium  of  all  the  evil  done 
by  his  ministers  would  be  imputable 
to  the  king,  whence  their  powrers 
were  derived.  This  was  another 
dangerous  infraction  of  consti¬ 
tutional  principles,  not  ending 
even  there;  for  while  ministers  de¬ 
clared  that  they  could  not  wrong 
the  people,  under  the  acts  subject¬ 
ing  them  to  their  power,  they  also 
declared  they  cannot  wrong  the 
king  under  whom  they  act,  for  the 
act  also  makes  them  irresponsible 
to  the  king.  To  make  ministers 
wholly  irresponsible,  the  people 
must  be  deprived  of  their  right  of 
redress;  and,  that  punishment  might 
be  averted  from  delinquents,  the 
subject  was  deprived  of  the  king’s 
parental  dare  and  the  protection  of 
the  law.  He  therefore  gave  his 
dissent. 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  that  af¬ 
ter  what  had  passed  he  must  state  to 


their  lordships  and  the  public  why. 
the  bill  had  his  hearty  concurrence.. 
It  was  highly  important,  he  agreed, 
and  what  the  house  should  regard 
most  zealously,  and  what  the  ge¬ 
nuine  principles  of  the  constitution 
required.  The  house  should  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  necessity  before  it  pass¬ 
ed,  which  ought  to  be  the  first  con¬ 
sideration.  One  of  his  earliest  max¬ 
ims  was  (and  which  he  now  practi¬ 
cally  thought),  that  political  liberty 
could  not  exist  long,  unless  the  ad-, 
ministration  parted  with  it  occa¬ 
sionally  to  secure  it  for  ever  :  if  not, 
liberty  would  destroy  itself.  It  was 
their  duty  ;  and  at  present  the  bill 
before  them  afforded  the  best  means 
of  defending  the  genuine  liberty  of 
the  British  constitution  from  all 
conspiracy  against  it ;  and  he  trust¬ 
ed,  under  the  providence  of  God, 
it  would  be  preserved  for  ever.  As 
to  necessity,  he  knew  it  was  often 
the  plea  of  tyrants ;  yet  on  this  the 
most  moderate  men  must  act  when 
they  took  prudence  for  their  guide, . 
In  all  our  history  it  would  be  found 
that  the  habeas-corpus  was  occasi¬ 
onally  relinquished  ;  and  that  must 
be  so  while  we  would  preserve  the 
blessings  of  the  British  constitution. 
These  were  lately  often  hazarded ; 
but  its  security  would  remain  in 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  and  the 
steady  loyalty  of  the  people.  The 
suspension  of  the  act  did  not  make 
ministers  irresponsible;  yet  the  ge¬ 
neral  term  of  suspension  was  im¬ 
proper.  Ninety-nine  parts  out  of 
a  hundred  were  not  suspended, 
but  merely  one  which  was  certainly 
important,  But  yet  a  prejudice 
might  he  harboured  by  those  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  circumstances :  he  there¬ 
fore  rectified  the  mistake.  As  to  the 
advisers  of  the  measure,  it  should 
be  considered  howr  they  were 
obliged  to  act.  He  was  aware  of 
the  irregularity  of  referring  to  what,. 
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^ras  said  elsewhere ;  yet  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  be  "  regu¬ 
larly  irregular.”  He  was  reported 
to  have  said  that  ministers  would 
never  need  indemnity.  He  had  not 
so  asserted.  As  to  those  measures, 
the  house  should  remember  that 
when  attorney-general  he  was  no 
minister.  His  advice  was  legal — 
not  political.  These  were  cases 
when  if  a  minister  did  not  act  he 
ought  to  lose  his  head.  For  instance, 
when  ambassadors  passed  from  Ire¬ 
land  through  England  to  France, 
and  vice  versa ,  for  treasonable  pur¬ 
poses,  where  the  fact  was  clear, 
if  a  minister  would  notact  what  did 
he  deserve  ?  There  could  be  but 
one  opinion.  And  yet  such  a  man 
could  not  be  indemnified  without 
such  a  bill.  It  was  hard  to  say 
how  such  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  :  perhaps  by  secret  service- 
money  through  persons  in  the  ene¬ 
my’s  country,  whose  lives  -would  be 
unsafe  were  some  discoveries  made. 
Nor  could  the  real  grounds  of  act¬ 
ing  be  proved.  Therefore  they 
properly  applied  for  indemnity, 
even  against  the  king’s  indictment, 
as  the  case  might  be  incapable  of 
establishment  by  evidence.  Be¬ 
sides,  those  who  created,  not  those 
who  acted  under,  the  necessity 
were  responsible.  He  further  ob¬ 
served,  that  as  a  member  of  that 
house  he  must  act  from  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  reports — not  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  knowledge  ;  and  nothing  was 
harder  than  to  fix  a  term  for  the  act, 
as  it  was  uncertain  when  the  ne¬ 
cessity  would  cease— he  might  as 
well  say  when  assassination  would 
cease.  Much  had  been  said  of  spies, 
&c.  but  they  deserved  much  less 
censure  and  obloquy.  He  thought 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
the  stout  heart  of  a  British  judge, 
not  suffering  witnesses  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  they  sometimes  were,  while 
.fixating  facts  before.  more  than-  a 


hundred  persons,  when  not  one  con¬ 
tradicted  them.  Such  people  as 
created  the  necessity  of  spies  de¬ 
served  the  censure  and  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  organisation  of  trea¬ 
son  and  sedition,  where  some  were 
directors,  some  delegates,  and  others 
chiefs  of  certain  divisions.  Persons 
were  thus  the  instruments  of  trai¬ 
tors,  who  went  further,  and  bound 
them  by  an  oath.  No  disclosure 
was  to  operate  against  them,  but 
the  government  was  to  diclose  eve¬ 
ry  thing  for  them.  This  were  to 
palsy  the  sinews  of  the  executive 
government, — He  then  mentioned- 
the  Maidstone  trials,  particularly 
that  of  O’Connor,  on  whom  some 
of  his  defenders  implicitly  relied. 
His  word  was  with  them  sufficient 
security  for  his  political  integrity 
and  love  of  the  constitution.  But 
what  was  he  ?  what  his  defenders 
would  formerly  have  utterly  re¬ 
jected.  He  assured  their  lord- 
ships,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  traitorous  conspiracies  existed 
still  in  the  country.  To  oppose 
effectually,  large  powers  must  be 
given  to  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  legislature,  the  so¬ 
vereign,  and  the  people,  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  That  the  government  might 
act  more  effectually,  the  measure 
was  necessary;  for  they  must  be  safe, 
or  betray  their  duty.  Much  had 
been  said  of  the  late  ministry’s  le¬ 
nity.  Fie  would  do  them  justice  : 
and,  as  to  a  prosecution  alluddd 
to,  circumstances  appeared  which 
made  inquiry  into  the  accusation 
necessary.  He  must  exercise  or 
betray  that  duty — debase  himself  or 
the  law  of  the  land.  For,  by  the  laws 
of  England,  the  highest  peer  and 
meanest  peasant  were  equal :  and 
he  believed  the  noble  lord  would 
suffer  all  the  imprisonment  sooner 
than  not  prove  that  only  prac¬ 
tical  equality,  that  all  men  were 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  its  laws*  [A 
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Cry  of  Hear!  Hear!]  He- con¬ 
cluded  by  saying,  that,  if  their  lord- 
ships  meant  not  to  dethrone  their 
sovereign,  and  exclude  themselves 
from  the  house,  they  would  pass 
the  bill,  which  he  entreated  them 
to  do  if  they  would  secure  that 
constitution  preserved  to  them  by 
the  blood  and  virtue  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  ;  nor  fear  those  acts  done 
for  posterity  as  well  as  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Lord  Rawdon  (earl  of  Moira) 
opposed  the  bill,  as  dangerous.  He 
hadexpeeteditsobjeetto  be  explain¬ 
ed  ;  and  heard  with  much  surprise  a 
noble  lord  stating  gravely  to  the 
house  that  he  conceived  no  such  ex¬ 
planation  necessary.  But  for  want 
of  it,  he  said,  he  must  himself  collect 
the  motives  for  the  bill.  He  had 
perused  the  report  whence  the  bill 
originated,  and  wished  to  give  it 
all  credit ;  but  the  conclusion  was 
unfavourable.  It  showed  the  bad 
effects  of  martial-law.inlreland,  from 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus, 
and  the  other  measures  pursued. 
This  proved  not  its  necessity.  At 
all  times  the  poor  wanted  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  rich,  but  what  then? 
Were  there  no  judges  formerly  to 
repress  them?  Why  act  differently 
now?  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
preceding  him  had  dwelt  much  on 
a  conspiracy  here,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  extraordinary  measures. — 
But  had  not  the  common  operation 
qf  the  law,  with  other  powers  of 
government,  been  sufficient  former¬ 
ly  to  repress. rebellion  and  sedition. 
But  if  the  ordinary  law  could  not, 
a  specific  punishment  might  be  pro¬ 
vided,  He  knew  not  any  conspi¬ 
racy  for  which  there  was  no  ade¬ 
quate  punishment.  He  proceeded 
to  the  mode  of  appointing  the  com¬ 
mittee; — its  partiality ;  and,  knowing 
that  the  opinions  of  those  composing 
it  had  been  long  decided,  their  re¬ 
port  ought.to  be  received  with  the 
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utmost  caution*  He  said,  that  by 
all  such  proceedings  the  constitution 
was  changed,  and  was  now  deplora- 
bly  corrupted.  The  system  of  spies 
was  hostile  to  all  free  states,  but 
especially  tp  our  English  liberty  and 
laws.  He  stated  the  fatal  effects 
of  such  an  establishment,  formed  to 
create  hostility  between  the  go¬ 
vernors  and  governed  ;  and  quoted 
a  passage  in  Tacitus,  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius — that  age  of  Roman 
corruption. 

Was  it  consonant  with  the  En¬ 
glish  law  that  the  accused  should 
not  meet  his  accuser,  and  thus  prove 
his  innocence?  —  He  then  mentioned 
the  powers  given  by  the  suspension 
of  habeas-corpus,  which  had  been 
grossly  abused;  and  mentioned  two 
cases,  the  one  of  an  ingenious  fo¬ 
reigner  taken  up  only  for  not  giv¬ 
ing  up  some  particular  papers  and 
plans : — the  other  of  lord  Cloncur- 
ry,  who  had  been  twice  in  custody, 
and  the  second  time  closely  con¬ 
fined  with  the  utmost  rigour.— 
Though  suffering  under  the  most 
painful  indisposition,  he  was  never 
permitted  to  be  in  a  room  alone* 
not  allowed  to  arrange  his  affairs, 
though  the  death  of  his  father  had 
left  him  greatly  embarrassed.  Was 
not  this  conduct  inhuman  ?  How 
could  he  consistently  agree  to  a  bill 
destroying  all  national  justice  ? 
Were  it  once  passed,  all  justice 
would  be  unsettled ;  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  laws  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  which  had  enabled  the 
people  to  resist  dangerous  princi¬ 
ples.  If  once  agreed  to,  it  would 
be  decisive,  and  support  every 
enormity  and  oppression.  He  would 
not  term  the  present ‘ministers  ty¬ 
rannical  ;  they  had  not  the  energy 
of  tyrants,  but  they  followed  their 
measures  in  the  present  instance, 
which  might  serve  the  vvorst  pur¬ 
poses.  Once  admit  this  principle, 
and  law  and  justice,  would  be  per¬ 
petually 
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petually  misconstrued.  Of  all  the 
arrangements  of  Providence,  the 
most  beautiful  was,  that  no  one 
could  be  happy  in  schemes  destruc¬ 
tive  to  his  neighbour.  He  cau¬ 
tioned  their  lordships  against  a  bill 
to  silence  the  unfortunate,  and  in¬ 
demnify  oppressive  acts.  The  Irish 
report  mentioned  the  robbery  of 
a  mail-coach  as  a  proof  of  rebellion ; 
but  these  robbers  were  no  other 
than  militia.  He  thought,  that,  if  it 
was  possible  to  lessen  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  the  constitution, 
it  was  by  this  measure.  It  was  not 
a  partial  sacrifice  of  liberty  to  secure 
the  rest,  but  a  fatal  change  in  the 
constitution.  There  were  no  proofs 
of  a  general  dissatisfaction.  He  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  war,  and  saw  no  pro¬ 
spect  of  peace,  but  rather  an  ex- 
tention  of  hostilities  ruinous  to  the 
Country’s  finances.  In  such  ex¬ 
penses  was  it  wise  or  politic  to 
bring  forward  such  unconstitutional 
bills?  At  all  events,  the  object 
would  be  fully  answered  by  limit¬ 
ing  it  to  a  year,  or  till  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  then  their  lordships 
might  review  their  d)&vn  proceed¬ 
ings. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  said 
this  bill  was  sanctioned  by  prece¬ 
dents  (which  he  quoted),  and  re¬ 
quisite  from  sound  policy.  To  show 
that  the  first  indemnity  bill  since 
the  revolution  was  similar  to  this, 
he  read  the  preamble  to  the  act  of 
William  III.  (1694),  where  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  indemnify  acts  of 
illegal  severity  to  prevent  inva¬ 
sion  and  rebellion.  Jacobinism 
had  given  occasion  to  the  bill,  and 
if  rejected  the  worst  would  follow. 
It  would  not  protect  cruelty  or 
oppression,  but  only  secure  against 
!  vexatious  suits.  It  would  not 
screen  ministers  from  impeach¬ 
ment;  but  they  were  not  account¬ 
able  for  the  conduct  of  those  who 
had  sanctioned  severities  used  un- 
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der  the  act  upon  treasonable  per* 
sons.  None  but  the  secretary  of 
state  (who  signed  warrants  and 
commitments)  could  be  called  to 
account.  Noble  lords  who'opposed 
the  bill  seemed  not  to  comprehend 
its  object.  They  were  only  called 
to  answer  for  the  principles  of  the 
bill.  Had  those  who  thought  it  need¬ 
less  forgotten  the  events  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  affair  of  O'  Con¬ 
nor  ?  The  country  would  be  always 
grateful  to  those  who  had  preserved 
them  from  such  dangers.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  constitution  suited  the  powers 
of  government  to  the  occasion,  and 
granted  extraordinary  powers  when 
requisite ;  but  in  times  of  peace  re¬ 
called  them — as  happened  in  An¬ 
cient  Rome.  Spies  and  informers 
had  been  severely  censured,  yet 
but  for  them  many  of  those  he  then, 
saw  around  him  Would  have  lost 
their  lives  by  the  schemes  of  the 
conspirators.  Was  it  better  to  ar¬ 
rest  a  few  persons,  or  suffer  the 
whole  nation  to  be  deluged  with 
blood  ?  Great  lamentations  had 
been  lavished  on  those  who  were 
imprisoned,  but  none  on  those  whose 
lives  had  been  sacrificed  for  their 
loyalty,  the  lords  O'Neal,  Montjoy, 
Dr.  Hamilton,  & c.  the  protestants 
murdered  at  the  bridge  of  Wex¬ 
ford,  &c.  Let  their  lordships  re¬ 
collect  their  feelings  when  the 
country  was  threatened  by  assas¬ 
sins  from  France,  and  Ireland,  by  ■ 
invasion  and  rebellion,  a  mutiny 
in  the  fleet,  and  a  fear  of  the 
army.  This  bill  then  was  due  to 
those  who  had  warded  off  these 
dangers. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  was  still  at 
a  loss  for  the  specific  grounds  o£ 
the  measure  after  all  that  had  been 
said.  The  arguments  of  the  learned 
chancellor  applied  more  to  the  su¬ 
spension  of  the  habeas-corpus  than 
to  an  indemnity  for  those  exercising 
the  powers  given  under  such  su¬ 
spension 
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spension.  He  admitted,  that  since 
the  French  revolution  there  had 
been  great  cause  for  alarm  :  but 
the  question  was,  if  it  were  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  constitution  to  grant 
an ‘indemnity  for  the  use  of  special 
powers  given  them  for  eight  years  r 
Byth  is  bill  noble  lords  were  called 
on  to  deprive  Englishmen  of  a  great 
Constitutional  privilege  for  ever — 
,to  stigmatise  those  who  had  never 
been  tried,  and  ruin  their  credit  in 
every  future  part  of  their  lives.  He 
wished  them  to  attend  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  their  conduct  who 
were  obliged  to  adopt  immediate 
measures  tor  national  security,  and 
those  who  had  exercised  powrers 
given  them  by  parliament  for  eight 
years.  In  one  case,  the  emergency 
was  such  that  the  innocent  might 
be  confounded  with  the  guilty,  and 
,an  indemnity  not  fairly  refused;  but 
in  the  other,  matters  werC  wholly 
different*  and  no  claim  of  indem¬ 
nity  existed.  His  grace,  after  ani¬ 
madverting  on  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port,  and  urging  all  the  former  ob¬ 
jections,  said  he  was  unsatisfied 
with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it. 
He  dwelt  on  that  part  of  the  report, 
that  those  formerly  imprisoned  were 
now  active  in  rebellion,  while  it 
Was  well  known  that  scarce  any 
were  in  custody.  Then  how  was 
there  any  just  Charge  againstthem? 
And  if  so,  part  of  the  report  (and 
that  important)  was  falsified.  How¬ 
ever,  he  wished  not  to  oppose  a 
limited  duration  of  the  bill ;  but,  as 
perpetual,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  op¬ 
pose  it  most  decidedly.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland’s 
observations  on  the  compassion  felt 
on  his  side  the  house  for  those  su¬ 
spected  of  treason,  while  insensi¬ 
ble  to  their  fate  who  had  fallen 
for  their  country.  He  repelled  the 
charge ;  arguing,  that  the  noble  lord 
must  know  nothing  of  their  cha.- 
racter,  if  he  thought  such  senti¬ 


ments  theirs.  They  had  indeed 
resisted  the  bad  system  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  late  administration, 
and  endeavoured  by  all  means  to 
arrest  them  in  a  ruinous  career  ; 
but  he  disdained  unequivocally  all 
such  sentiments  as  had  been  im¬ 
puted  to  them.  He  and  his  friends 
felt  as  much  for  those  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war  as  those  noble 
lords  who  talked  so  much  of  their 
feelings — deploring  that  fatal  con¬ 
test  whence  so  many  ills  had 
flowed. 

Lord  Thurlow  spoke  decidedly 
against  the  bill.  It  was  contrary 
to  the  grand  and  fundamental  priii- 
ciple  of  law,  which  was  to  support 
innocence  against  oppression.  From 
this  principle  he  was  ready  to  concur 
in  passing  severe  laws  against  con¬ 
spirators  ;  but  as  guilt  should  be  di¬ 
stinguished  from  innocence,  the 
latter  should  be  protected  from  ar¬ 
bitrary  imprisonment.  Were  the 
criminal  laws  here  duly  admini¬ 
stered,  they  were  enough  to  con- 
troul  all  attempts  against  the  state  ; 
arid  why  should  a  man  be  impri¬ 
soned  for  eight  years,  praying  for 
trial,  and  be  refused  it  ?  A  noble 
earl  had  said,  that  persons  suspected 
of  treason  deserved  no  compassion; 
but  he  himself  must  pity  those  lin¬ 
gering  in  a  prison  for  a  series  of 
years,  anxiously  soliciting  a  trial ; 
nor  could  he  think  them  guilty  till 
proved  so.  He  saw  no  striking 
resemblance  of  this  bill  totheformer ; 
they  being  passed  flagrante  hello,'* 
His  lordship  quoted  a  part  of  the 
preamble,  from  which  he  concluded 
that  the  bill  had  assumed  a*  wrong 
name,  and,  instead  of  h  bill  of  in¬ 
demnity,  was  a.  bill  to  suppress 
actions  and  suits  against  informers* 
Two  other  clauses  were  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  each  other.  The  first  gave 
the  defendant  double  costs,  recovery 
able  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  latter, 
these  costs  were  to  be  recovered  ill 
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a  summary  way  under  a  judge’s 
order.  This  was  preposterous;  and 
he  thought  the  drawer  of  the  clause 
did  it  in  a  passion.  However,  he 
was  willing  to  agree  to  it  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period ;  but  a  perpetual  bill  of 
indemnity  was  monstrous,  and  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  liberties  of  English¬ 
men. 

The  earl  of  Rosslyn  defended 
the  bill  from  the  attack  of  the  last 
learned  lord.  He  said  it  was  the 
same  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
statute,  book,  both  in  form  and  ex¬ 
pression.  If  they  were  not  the  best 
words,  they  were  such  as  had  been 
often  used  before,  and  perfectly 
intelligible  in  our  courts.  He  named 
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several  actsof  indemnity  in  thereigns 
of  Richard  II.  Edward  VI.  Charles  I. 
William  and  Mary,  and  George  I. ; 
adding,  that  when  extraordinary 
circumstances  happened,  such  as 
in  1792,  and  thence  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  indemnity  bills  had  usually 
passed.  Without  such  an  act,  a  go¬ 
vernment  would  be  debarred  from 
acting  with  vigour  and  effect  on 
emergency,  especially  when  the  acts 
to  save  the  country  were  illegal. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  late 
administration,  not  shrinking  from 
responsibility;  if  guilt  was  imputable 
to  them,  it  was  so  to  him.  But  he 
felt  no  tear  for  having  done  his  duty 
always;  and  the  rest  of  his  majesty’s 
ministers  had  done  theirs,  he  could 
testify.  If  he  had  fallen  short  of 
meriting  thanks,  they  were  entitled 
lo  the  country’s  gratitude,  which 
they  had  saved  from  that  ruin  and 
anarchy  overwhelming  almost  eve¬ 
ry  state  in  Europe.  He  observed, 
that  in  such  perilous  times  it  was 
nearly  impossible  for  ministers  to 
avoid  falling  into  some  error,  by  ap¬ 
prehending  persons  on  suspicion, 
and  erroneously  detaining  innocent 
individuals.  Such  were  certainly 
entitled  to  .some  recompense.  Mi- 
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nisters  claimed  not  indemnity  for 
themselves,  but  such  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  other  persons  —  magi¬ 
strates,  instruments  of  the  police-— 
assisting  in  apprehending,  commit¬ 
ting,  and  detaining  the  persons  ap¬ 
prehended,  &c.  Lord  Rawdon 
was  mistaken  in  his  two  cases. 
The  first  was  a  commitment  under 
the  alien  act,  and  concerned  not 
treason.  The  other  of  lord  Clon- 
curry  was  attended  with  lenient 
circumstances.  Upon  giving  his 
word  thafhe  would  surrender  when 
restored  to  health,  he  was  suffered 
to  go  home  ;  and  his  noble  father, 
struck  with  the  kindness  of  mini¬ 
sters,  had  written  to  him  (lord 
Rosslyn),  expressing  his  warmest 
gratitude.  As  to  the  quotation 
from  Tacitus,  relative  to  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  application  of  the 
passage  was  misunderstood.  Ta¬ 
citus  was  not  speaking  of  spies  and 
imformers  in  the  sense  pretended:' 
by  delatores  he  meant  public  ac¬ 
cusers.  This  office  was  often  abused, 
and  accusations  brought  maliciously 
and  falsely  against  the  enemies  of 
those  who  patronised  them/  or 
whom  they  hated.  Abstract  and 
plausible  argument,  though  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  ear,  was  impracticable, 
here  where  penal  statutes  had  swel¬ 
led  our  statute  books.  Spies  and 
informers  were  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  and  especially  in  these  times. 
His  lordship,  after  other  arguments 
in  support  of  the  bill,  and  in  answer 
to  objections,  concluded  with  re¬ 
solving  to  vote  for  it  as  a  measure 
of  common  justice. 

On  the  question  for  reading  it  a 
second  time,  the  house  divided — 
Contents  -  -  -  40 

Proxies  /  -  -  -  14  -—54 

Non-contents  -  -  10 

Proxies  -  -  -  7  — 17 

Majority  -  -  37 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor— Debates  on  that  Subject.— Bill  for  preventing 
the  Forgery  of  Bank  Notes. —State  of  the  Clergy  with  respect  to  Residence 
on  their  Livings — Bill  for  their  Relief — Debates  on  that  Subject— in  the 


House  of  Commons — in  the  House 
lege — Debates  on  that  Subject . 

THE  other  transactions  of  par¬ 
liament  were  of  but  little  im¬ 
portance;  but  a  few  of  them  we 
shall  briefly  notice.  The  distresses 
of  the  lower  classes  of  house¬ 
keepers,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  taxes,  had  extended  to  such 
an  alarming  excess,  that  humane 
minds  became  interested  in  pro¬ 
curing  for  them  some  further  relief 
than  the  laws  in  being  had  pro¬ 
vided.  To  the  honour  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  aristocracy,  lord  William  Rus¬ 
sell  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  this  effect ;  and,  on  the  25th  of 
February,  he  rose  to  bring  forward 
a  motion  he  had  promised  on  the 
preceding  day.  He  said,  that  the 
necessity  of  a  measure  to  release  a 
certain  cle,ss  of  persons  from  the 
poor’s  rates  was  very  well  knowh. 
To  procure  that  relief  was  his  ob¬ 
ject.  Should  the  house  agree  to 
his  motion,  his  wish  was  for  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  first  time  ;  and  on 
the  second  reading  its  merits  might 
be  discussed ;  and,  if  nothing  incon¬ 
sistent  with  sound  policy  and  jus¬ 
tice  should  appear  in  it,  then  it 
might  be  committed,  and  undergo 
what  modifications  should  seem  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  object  of  the  bill 
was  to  invest. magistrates  with  the 
power  of  relieving  such  persons 
from  paying  the  rates  as  should 
appear  deserving  of  such  excep¬ 
tion;  but,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  abuse  of  that  discretionary 
power,  such  relief  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  those  who  paid  under  a 
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certain  rent,  not  over  51.  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  that  they  should  make 
affidavit  of  their  incapacity  to  pay 
the  poor's  rates  to  obtain  relief. 
He  concluded  with  moving  to  bring 
in  the  bill  accordingly. 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  seconded 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Rose  said  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  object  to  any  measure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  was 
afraid  that  the  bill  proposed  would 
be  attended  with  difficulties  that 
overbalanced  its  advantages.  It 
would  inflict  a  great  burden  on 
the  magistrates,  and  would  hold 
out  an  invitation  to  the  poor  to 
come  forward  with  their  affidavits. 

Mr.  Jolliffe  wished  the  bill  to  be 
printed,  that  the  house  might  ex¬ 
amine  its  merits; 

Mr.  Perceval  objected  to  the  bill 
as  it  was  presented.  He  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  the  noble 
lord  to  attend  the  committee  for 
examining  the  high  price  of  pro¬ 
visions,  and  to  state  his  plan.  At 
all  events  the  house  should  wait  the 
events  of  their  inquiries  before- 
they  consented  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Shaw  Le~ 
fevre,  Mr.  Buxton,  colonel  Elford, 
and  Mr.  Ellison,  opposed  the  bill 
as  an  innovation  upon  the  poor- 
laws,  investing  magistrates,  with 
a  power  to  interfere  with  the  over-, 
seers  of  the  poor,  who  already  ex¬ 
empted  those  housekeepers  from 
poor’s  rates  who  seemed  unable  to 
pay.  They  feared,  that  if  certain 
housekeepers  were  relieved  from 
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the  poor’s  rates,  other  classes  would 
be  additionally  burdened*  and  de¬ 
mand  a  similar  exemption. 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
Vfr.  Robson,  defended  the  measure ; 
and  said  that  it  was  essentially  ne¬ 
cessary  to  carry  it  through  parlia¬ 
ment  with  all  convenient  expedi¬ 
tion. 

Lord  William  Russel,  denied  an 
assertion  of  Mr.  Lefevre,  that  ma¬ 
gistrates  had  at  present. the  power 
af  exempting  poor  housekeepers 
from  the  poorT  rates.  He  said, 
that  they  could  not  now  refuse  a 
Warrant  of  distress,  if  the  overseer' 
leremptorily  demanded  it.  He 
had  no  objection  to  refer  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  committee  mentioned, 
if  they  would  make  their  report' 
speedily-— -for  the  bill  ought  to  pass 
before  Easter,  as  then  the  overseers 
made  up  their  accounts. 

The  speaker  suggested  to  the 
noble  lord  the  propriety  of  having 
the  proposed  instruction  to  the 
committee  more  definite  than  the 
motion  before  the  house,  that  they 
might  more  clearly  comprehend  the 
subject* 

Lord  William  Russell  acquiesced. 

Mr*  Baker  maintained,  that  ma¬ 
gistrates  had  already  the  power  of 
granting  the  relief  desired,  and 
therefore  moved  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion;  which  being  put,  a  division 
was  called  for— Ayes  3 — Noes  49. 

- — Majority  46. 

The  motion  being  put  was  car¬ 
ried  without  a  division. 

Lord  William  Russell  then  pre¬ 
sented  his  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  certain  cases ;  which  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  Friday.  On  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lefevre  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  Thursday,  March  5th,  lord 
William  Russell  having  moved  the 
second  reading  ©f  the  bill. 


Mr.  Jolliffe  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Rose  wished  the  bill  to  go- 
to  a  committee.  He  thought  there: 
were  many  who  paid  the  poor's 
rates  that  could  not  pay  the  addi¬ 
tional  rate,  which  must  be  imposed’ 
if  the  bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Cur  wen  opposed  the  bilk 

The  solicitor-general  conceived* 
the  whole  of  the  bill  to  be  useless. 
He  said  he  was  anxious  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  poor,  but  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill  was  carried  into 
effect  already,  as  far  as  was  pos¬ 
sible.  But  he  affirmed  that  m 
good  would  be  derived  to  the  poor 
from  passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  W.  Elford  explained. 

Mr.  Wilherforce  thought  that  the' 
bill  ought  to  go  to  a  committee, 
were  it  only  to  prove  whether  the 
principle  of  the  bill  was  then  ge¬ 
nerally  carried  into  practice. 

Sir  Charles  Banbury  wished 
know  whether  an  overseer  must 
obey  an  order  of  a  magistrate  to 
relieve  a  pauper  who  had  a  cottage 
and  an  acre  of  land. 

The  solicitor-general  thought 
that  an  overseer  was  uncondi¬ 
tionally  bound  to  obey  the  order  of 
a.  magistrate. 

Sir  C.  Bimbury  said  he  knew 
many  cases  wherein  relief  had  been, 
refused. 

Sir  R.  Buxton  opposed  the  bill 
as  dangerous. 

O 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke  said,  that  one 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  affirmed  that  the  existing  law 
already  provided  many  of  the  re¬ 
gulations  intended  by  this  bill;  and 
another,  that  there  were  no  provi¬ 
sions  till  the  law  should  be  made.- 
Whoever  was  right,  his  opinion 
was  that  such  a  bill  would  tend  to 
cut  up  the  laws,  by  creating  a  new 
class  of  paupers,  those  not  paying 
towards  alms,  and  those  taking 
alms,  leaving  the  burden  of  paro¬ 
chial 
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chial  duties  on  the  higher  ranks ; 
it  would  also  disfranchise  the  lower 
order  of  housekeepers.  He  had 
been  present  at  elections  where 
their  votes  were  refused  who  had 
been  relieved  from  the  parish 
rates. 

Lord  William  Russell  said,  if 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  read 
all  the  bill  he  would  find  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  provided  against. 

Mr.  Tooke  thanked  the  noble 
lord  for  his  correction,  but  said 
that  he  must  pursue  another  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  present  measure. 
The  bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  one 
of  those  which  were  daily  multi¬ 
plying  in  the  house,  and  which 
served  to  prevent  the  salvation  of 
the  country  by  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  He  had  spoken  to 
this  effect  on  a  former  day,  affirm¬ 
ing  that  two-thirds  of  the  national 
debt  had  been  taken  off  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  of  provisions. 
Since  then  the  quartern  loaf  had 
risen  to  I  s.  lOd.  He  said,  that 
when  the  price  should  become  2s. 
then  three-fourths  of  the  national 
debt  would  be  taken  off.— That 
the  nation  did  not  pay  in  money, 
but  in  quartern  loaves— for  money 
was  only  the  sign  of  what  it  repre¬ 
sented  ;  and  when  a  man  was  paid 
for  the  interest  of  his  100/.  only 
thirty  instead  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  loaves,  then  three-fourths 
of  the  national  debt  were  positively 
paid  off.  It  would  therefore  be 
well  to  consider,  whether  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  lower  the  price  of  pro¬ 
visions  they  were  not  preventing 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  In¬ 
stead  of  creating  a  new  class  of 
paupers,  the  right  way  would  be 
to  give  the  poor  an  adequate  price 
for  their  labour,  proportionate  to 
the  dearness  of  provisions. 

The  house  then  divided — Ayes 
$.5 — Noes  29. 


The  bill  (after  some  dispute)  was 
committed. 

Monday,  March  9th,  lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Russel  moved  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  on  the  poor* 
householder's  relief  bill. 

Mr.  Tierney  said  he  had  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  parish  of  St.  Georg® 
the  Martyr,  in  Southwark,  against 
it  ;  which  being  brought  and  read, 
he  said  that  he  was  only  instructed 
to  move  that  it  might  lie  on  the 
table,  as  the  opposition  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners  would  depend  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  blanks  were  filled 
up. 

The  solicitor-general  observed 
that  he  would  not  oppose  that  the 
bill  should  go  to  a  committee ;  as 
he  trusted;  that  when  it  came  out 
its  impracticability  would  only  be 
rendered  more  apparent. 

Mr.  Johnson  opposed  the  bill 
going  to  a  committee.  He  thought 
those  housekeepers  who  could  not 
discharge  their  assessments  might 
be  relieved  as  the  law  now  stood. 
He  said  that  persons  who  knew 
that  the  poor's  rate  could  be  en¬ 
forced,  and  could  only  plead  ex¬ 
emption  as  a  favour,  would  then  s 
think  exemption  a  legal  right,  and 
intentionally  withhold  payment. 
A  great  burden  would  be  thrown 
on  the  higher  classes,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  double  of  that  which  they 
now  sustained.  He  thought  that 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  ought  not 
to  go  on,  as  it  only  tended  to  ex¬ 
cite  hopes  which  could  not  be  re¬ 
alised. 

Mr.  Curwen  thought  the  present 
laws  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
the  bill.  He  yet  wished  it  to  go 
to  a  committee,  to  find  how  it 
might  be  modelled  to  gratify  the 
laudable  views  of  the  noble  lord 
who  proposed  it. 

Lord  William  Russell  said,  that 
the  merits  of  the  motion  did  not 

seem 


seem  to  be  fully  understood.  It 
might  be  more  satisfactorily  exa¬ 
mined  in  a  committee,  where  he 
would  propose  some  clauses  which 
might  remove  the  objections  to  the 
bill. 

On  the  division  there  were 
Ayes  2,5— Noes.  3*  But  there  not 
being  forty  members  present,  the 
division  was  ineffective,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  March  13  th,  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  being  read  for  the 
house  to  go  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill  for  parochial  relief  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases. 

Lord  Wiliam  Russell  moved  that 
the  speaker  leave  the  chair. 

Mr.  Vansittart  opposed  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Jolliffe  said,  that  after  the 
pains  the  noble  lord  had  taken 
with  the  bill,  it  ought  to  go  to  a 
committee. 

Sir  William  Elford  thought  that 
the  proposed  measure  was  already 
carried  by  custom  into  effect,  and 
!  therefore  should  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Simeon  was  convinced  that 
the  noble  lord  was  confident  of  the 
utility  of  the  measure  proposed. 
But  he  could  not  entirely  agree 
with  him.  It  had  been  asserted, 
that  overseers  could  always  get  a 
warrant  of  distress  from  a  magis¬ 
trate  {who  must  grant  it)  for  seiz¬ 
ing  the  goods  of  persons  for  non¬ 
payment  of  poor’s  rate.  This  was 
not  so ;  for  magistrates  had  the 
power  of  examining  facts,  and  de¬ 
ciding  when  warrants  of  distress 
ought  to  be  granted.  He  thought 
their  uncontroulable  discretion  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  direct  line  for  bound¬ 
ing  their  justice  and  humanity,  by 
deciding  where  relief  should  be 
granted  and  where  not.  He  thought 
it  dangerous  for  such  as  received 
relief  from  the  parish  to  be  allowed 


their  elective  franchise,  He  was 
against  going  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  said,  that  if  a 
magistrate  ordered  any  relief  to  a 
pauper,  the  overseer  must  obey 
that  order  unconditionally,  and 
could  only  seize  his  goods  when  he 
left  his  wife  and  family  chargeable 
to  the  parish.  An  exemption  was 
uniformly  granted  when  the  person 
against  whom  the  warrant  was  is¬ 
sued  was  really  unable  to  pay  the 
tax. 

Mr.  Rose  quoted  a  late  act,  to 
prove  that  magistrates  could  grant 
relief  to  those  whose  labour  was  un¬ 
equal  to  their  maintenance,  equal 
to  two  gallon  loaves  per  week. 

Colonel  Buxton  thought  it  wrong 
that  a  bill  should  make  any  class  of 
persons  paying  rent  of  five  or  ten 
pounds  for  exemption  from  poor’s 
rate  a  principle  of  general  exemp¬ 
tion  . 

Lord  William  Russell  entered 
into  an  animated  defence  of  the 
bill ;  contending  that  some  such 
measure  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  the  contributors  to  the 
poor’s  rates  from  being  worse  situ¬ 
ated  than  even  the  paupers.  With 
regard  to  the  trouble  thrown  upon 
the  magistrate,  he  asked,  whether 
any  man  of  principle  pr  humanity 
would  grudge  trouble  when  he 
might  thereby  promote  the  comfort 
of  his  fellow-creatures  ? 

The  attorney-general  allowed 
the  motive  of  the  noble  lord  to 
merit  commendation,  but  said  that 
the  law  was  fully  sufficient  to  re¬ 
medy  the  evils  complained  of.  He 
said,  that  to  enact  statutes  upon 
every  trifling  occasion  was  mis¬ 
chievous  ;  and  concluded  by  giving 
hisdecidednegativeto  the  speaker’s 
leaving  the  chair. 

Mr.  Charles  Dundas  asked  for  a 
positive  opinion  of  the  attorney-ge¬ 
neral. 
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neral,  whether  a  magistrate  could 
relieve  a  person  possessed  of  a  cot¬ 
tage  and  an  acre  of  land  without 
forcing  him  to  sell  them  ? 

The  attorney-general  thought 
that,  by  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  the 
magistrate  could  not ;  but  that  un¬ 
der  a  late  act,  quoted  by  Mr.  Rose, 
be  could. 

Mr.  Whitbread  defended  the 
bill.  He  thought  that  the  doubts 
of  the  learned  and  honourable 
gentleman  were  reason  enough  for 
going  into  a  committee  ;  for,  if 
doubts  were  existing  upon  the 
powers  of  magistrates,  art  enact¬ 
ment  should  be  made  to  dispel 
them. 

Mr.  Johnson  opposed  the  going 
Into  a  committee. 

Mr.  Bragge  thought  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  necessary. 

The  house  then  divided.— Ayes 
35 — Noes  35. 

The  speaker  gave  his  casting 
vote  for  the  committee. 

The  house  tfien  went  into  a  com¬ 
mittee. — Mr.  Grey  in  the  chair.’ 

Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  hoped 
that  lord  William  Russell  would 
introduce  a  clause  to  prevent  over¬ 
seers  having  undue  influence  in 
elections;  which  the  noble  lord 
agreed  to. 

Lord  William  Russell  introduced 
a  clause  to  prevent  persons  re¬ 
lieved  under  this  bill  becoming 
again  chargeable  to  the  same  pa¬ 
rish.— Agreed. 

Mr.  Tierney  brought  up  the 
clause  suggested  by  Mr.  Perceval 
concerning  overseers. — Agreed. 

The  speaker  gave  his  opinion 
upon  the  act  43d  of  Elizabeth. 
He  said  that  the  law  had  stated 
that  those  should  be  relieved  by  it 
who  could  not  maintain  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  his  opinion  was,  that 
though  persons  might  possess  some 
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property,  yet,  if  this  was- insufficient' 
for  them  and  their  families,  they 
ought  to  be  relieved  by  magistrates 
Without  being  deprived  of  the 
property  they  had,  and  not  be  re¬ 
fused  relief  because  they  possessed 
property.* 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  there  were 
many  instances  of  overseers  selling 
the  beds  from  under  distressed 
people,  and  they  justified  such- 
conduct  by  saying  that  “  they  could 
not  want  bread  while  they  had 
any  thing  that  could  be  disposed 
of  to  obtain  it.”  Therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  the  act  should  be 
explained. 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  that  if  gentle¬ 
men  expected  acts  of  parliament 
so  explained  that  those  who  run 
may  read,”  they  were  mistaken. 

The  several  clauses  of  the  bill 
being  gone  through,  the  house  was 
resumed,  and  the  bill  ordered  ta 
be  reported.  On  a  subsequent 
discussion,  however,  the  bill  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  thirty,  and 
never  wxent  to  the  lords. 

The  excessive  extention  of  pa¬ 
per  credit  had,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  greatly  multiplied  the 
number  of  forgeries  on  the  different 
banks  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  bill 
was  thought  necessary  for  their 
prevention.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  attorney-general  on  the  24th  of 
March,  and  read  a  second  time  on 
the  26th,  when  a  short  debate  took; 
place. 

The  attorney-general  said  it  was 
his  duty  to  apprise  the  house  that 
this  bill  extended  to  country  bank¬ 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange  also. 

Sir  R.  Buxton  thought  that  the 
notes  of  country  bankers  should 
have  the  Same  protection  as  those 
of  the  bank  of  England. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  while  country 
bankers’  notes  were  sanctioned  by 

law. 
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law,  they  ought  to  have  its  protec¬ 
tion.  .!•  ; 

Sir  W.  Elford  said  it  was  proper 
to  provide  that  those  who  were 
allowed  to  issue  their  paper  ought 
to  have  a  certain  capital  previ* 
ou  sly. 

Air.  Corry  co-incided,  and  hoped 
-that  such  a  provision  would  also  be 
extended  to  Ireland.  Unless  such 
a  plan  were  adopted  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  the  faciiityof  circulating  paper 
would  produce  the  worst  conse¬ 
quences.  He  alluded  particularly 
to  a  wretched  set  of  persons,  who, 
without  any  property,  had  issued 
paper  to  a  large  amount,  and  there¬ 
by  embarked  in  several  specula¬ 
tions,  contributing  to  raise  the  price 
of  provisions,  though  they  could 
not  make  good  the  sums  for  which 
they  engaged.  He  hoped  he  should 
pot  be  mistaken  as  alluding  to  per¬ 
sons  of  character  and  property.— 
He  intended  to  propose  some  a- 
mendments  upon  this  subject  in  a 
future  stage  of  the  bill'. 

Sir  John  Parnell  said  that  the 
mischief  arose  from  the  evasion  of 
the  law.  Aden,  calling  themselves 
bankers,  in  Ireland,  exchanged  their 
paper,  which  had  no  security,  for 
bank  paper;  but  if  they  paid  the 
stamp  duties,  they  would  not  find 
their  trade  succeed.  These  griev¬ 
ances  had  been  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
treme,  and  he  thanked  the  learned 
gentleman  for  bringing  in  the  bill. 

Air.  Alexander  argued  in  favour 
of  the  measure,  from  the  conduct 
of  country  bankers  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  the  nature  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt  laws  there.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  ordered  to 
be  committed  on  Monday,  Alarch 
30th ;  on  which  day  the  attorney- 
general  saying  that  certain  provi¬ 
sions  extending  to  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  bill  hawing  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  him,  he  must  wait  for 
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more  information  on  that  head,  and 
therefore  moved  the  committal  of 
the  bill  for  Thursday,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

On  Thursday,  April  30th,  on  the 
motion  that  the  speaker  do  leave 
the  chair, 

The  lord  advocate  of  Scotland 
said  he  had  intended  to  oppose  the 
bill ;  but  from  some  conversation, 
with  the  framers  of  it,  he  should 
not,  as  it  was  not  to  infringe  on  the 
privileges  of  the  Scotch  banks.  He 
should  however  reserve  a  liberty  to 
propose  such  amendments  as  he 
might  think  necessary. 

Mr.  Robson  thomrht  the  nation 

O 

ought  to  have  the  advantage  of 
every  discovery.  He  disapproved 
the  monopoly  of  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  given  by  this  bill,  and  the 
preference  it  might  obtain  to  the 
exclusion  of  private  individuals. 

Air.  Allardyee  thought  that  other 
banks,  as  well  as  that  of  England, 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  forgery. 

Air.  William  Smith  defended  the 
bill,  and  thought  it  a  hardship  that 
the  public,  who  must  take  paper  in 
payment,  should  not  know  whether 
it  was  good  or  bad.  He  therefore 
said  he  should  support  it. 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  should  not  have 
troubl  the  house  on  this  subject, 
had  nota  friend  of  his  put  two  bank¬ 
notes  into  his  hand  (which  he  held 
up,  quite  worn  out).  He  formerly 
respected  the  bank-directors  as 
gold-merchants ;  but  they  were  now 
'paper-merchants ,  and  bad  ones  too; 
These  notes  -  proved  the  glorious 
solid  system  of  finance  lately  intro- 
duce(J.  He  would  support  no  such 
motion. 

Mr.  Johnstone  opposed  the  bill. 

Mr.  William  Dundas  thought  that 
the  bank  of  England’s  paper  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  all  other. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  thought  that 
Q  '  the 
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the  distinguishing  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  of  England  would  obtain  for 
it  that  confidence  to  which  it  was 
entitled — affording  the  holder  of 
such  paper  security  that  it  must  be 
genuine.- 

Mr.  Nicholls  disapproved  such  a 
distinction,, 

Mr.  Peele  thought  it  no  hardship 
for  the  bank  of  England  to  have  pe¬ 
culiar  discriminating  marks.  The 
alarming  increase  of  forgeries  call¬ 
ed  for  every  measure  that  could 
stop  them.  The  present  bill  would 
preserve  the  bank’s  credit  through¬ 
out  Europe,  since  the  circulation  of 
the  paper  extended  all  over  it;  and 
nothing  could  better  secure  it  than 
the  certainty  which  the  holder  of 
bank  paper  had— that  he  could  not 
be  imposed  upon  in  the  kind  which 
he  possessed.  He  should  therefore 
support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  approved  the  bill, 
but  regretted  that  the  mover  had 
not  devised  some  protection  for  the 
country  banks,  which  was  formerly 
proposed.  He  supposed  that  this 
measure  of  partiality  to  the  national 
bank  resulted  from  the  reciprocal 
favour  which  had  so  long  lasted  be¬ 
tween  the  administration  and  that 
establishment  (as  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
mutation  for  stamps).*  by  which  the 
public  revenue  was  deprived  of  the 
advance  it  must  have  gained  from 
the  late  increased  circulation  of 
baiik-notes. 

Mr.  Thornton  disclaimed  any 
other  motive  on  the  part  of. the 
bank-directors  than  that  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  as  they  were  not  liable  fo 
pay  forged  notes.  He  defended 
the  commutation  for  stamps  as  a 
fair  public  contract. 

Colonel  Elford  said,  that  the  hill 
seemed  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
object  ofit  must  be  defeated  were  the 
marks  allowed  to  be  used  by  other 
batiks. 


Mr.  Hobhousc  explained.' 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  there  was  no  necessity  ofhis  en¬ 
tering  into  a  vindication  of  the  for¬ 
mer  contract  with  the  bank  con¬ 
cerning  stamps.  It  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  government,  and 
sanctioned  by  parliament  as  just  and 
politic.  Ele  supported  the  present 
bill  as  humane  and  beneficial,  and 
not  as  influenced  by  personal  at¬ 
tachment  fo  the  bank-directors.  No 
particular  view  to  the  benefit  of  that 
institution  was  proposed  by  the 
measure,  and  it  was  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  it  designed  for  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  the  country  banks,  which 
were  advantageous  in  carrying  on, 
our  inland  concerns,  but  were  not 
so  liable  to  forgery,  not  holding  out 
such  strong  temptation,  nor  offering 
such  facility  to  the  offenders  by  their 
circulation,  as  the  national  bank. 
They  might,  however,  use  such 
devices  as  they  chose  for  their  own 
security.  The  present  bill  only 
proposed  to  mark  a  certain  discri¬ 
minating  line  to  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  whose  protection  from  for¬ 
gery  more  immediately  concerned 
the  legislature,  whose  interests 
were  more  connected  with  the 
empire  than  that  of  the  country 
banks. 

The  attorney  -  general  argued 
strongly  in  support  of  the  bill.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the 
house  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee,  the  clauses  were  read, 
and  with  some  amendments  agreed 
to,;  and  the  hill  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  further  consideration  on 
that  day  se’n-night,  and  afterwards 
passed. 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  source 
more  prolific  of  oppression  than  the 
sudden  revival  of  statutes  which 
long  disuse  has  made  in  some  de¬ 
gree  ob  oletc,  and  which  the  change 
of  manners  and  circumstances  have 
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tendered  inapplicable  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  times.  Such  were  ihe  statutes 
Enforcing  the  residence  of  the  clergy 
on  their  benefices.  They  were 
made  in  popish  times.,  when  the 
abuses  through  the  medium  of  the 
monasteries  were  flagrant;  and 
When  that  truly  useful  and  respect¬ 
able  body,  the  stipendiary  curates, 
was  unknown.  As  it  is,  that  body 
of  men  serve  as  a  nursery  to  supply 
the  higher  stations  of  the  church, 
and  from  their  situation  and  con¬ 
duct  they  are  in  many  instances 
more  acceptable  to  the  people  than 
the  actual  incumbent.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  is  always  the  interest  of  the 
incumbent  to  reside  on  his  benefice  ; 
and  unless  the  motives  to  the  con¬ 
trary  be  urgent,  we  apprehend  it 
is  generally  the  case;  and,  except 
a  few  idle  and  worthless  pastors, 
who  may  trifle  away  their  time  in 
London  or  Bath,  and  who  are 
therefore  no  loss  to  their  respective 
parishes,  we  apprehend  not  many 
of  the  beneficed  clergy  are  absent 
from  their  cures,  unless  upon  sub¬ 
stantial  reasons.  The  only  pro¬ 
vision,  therefore,  which  appears 
necessary,  is  to  vest  a  power  in  the 
diocesan  to  enforce  the  residence  of 
a.  respectable  clergyman,  either  as 
rector,  vicar,  or  curate,  in  every 
parish;  and  this  power  the  act, 
commonly  called  the  curate’s  act, 
las  very  amply  conferred  upon  the 
bishop  or  ordinary. 

Taking  advantage,  however,  of 
the  statute,  21-st  Hen.  V  Kith,  a  set 
ef  mercenary  informers  had  for  up¬ 
wards  of  twelve  months  harassed 
the  clergy  with  the  most  vexatious 
actions,  and  had  levied  very  severe 
penalties  in  the  hardest  cttSQs— as 
where  a  clergyman  actually  resided 
in  his  parisp,  but  was  absent  from 
his  parsonage-house  while  it  under¬ 
went  a  necessary  repair.  To  pre¬ 
vent  a  renewal  of  these  oppressions 


till  a  more  adequate  remedy  could 
be  provided,  a  temporary  bill  was 
introduced;  It.  was  moved  for  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  1.1  tli 
of  May;  by 

Mr.  W.  Dickinson;  who  stated 
that  the  informations  against  the 
non-resident  clergy  having  been  in 
many  instances  very  oppressive, 
and  evidently  not  for  the  public 
benefit,  since  the  actions  had  been 
often  compounded,  and  there  be¬ 
ing  then  upwards  of  two  hundred 
under  prosecution,  he  rose  to  move: 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  sus- 
pend  for  a  limited  time  the  act 
of  the  21st  Henry  Vlllth.  He  sug¬ 
gested  the  close  of  the  next  session 
as  the  period. 

It  was  observed  to  the  honourable 
mover,  that  the  best  way  would  be 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  explain  and  amend  the  said  act, 
an  act  to  suspend  not.  being  con¬ 
sidered  regular.  This  brought  on 
a  conversation  between  Mr.  M.  A* 
Taylor,  Mr.  Grey,  the  secretary 
at  war,  & c.  ;  after  which 

Mr.  Dickinson  withdrew  his  mo¬ 
tion,  and  then  moved,  that  the 
house  do  resolve  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  to  co,n- 
sider  so  much  of  the  act  as  related 
to  the  clergy’s  residences  . 

Sir  Robert  Buxton  opposed  the 
house  going  into  a  committee.  He 
thought  the  act  ought  rather  to  be 
enforced  than  suspended.  There 
ought  to  bean  act  to  compel  rather 
than  prevent  residence.  He  thought 
the' non-residence  of  the  clergy  a 
crying  evil. 

Mr.  Martin  also  thought  it  at 
great  abuse.  He  said  the  clergy 
were  amply  paid,  and  employed 
curates  for  40  or  50l  a-year  to  offi¬ 
ciate  for  them,  while  they  .amused 
themselves  in  riding  about  the  coun¬ 
try  with  three  or  four  servants.  He' 
read  a  letter  from  an  old  ma<  azi  ie^ 
Q  2  expiaming 
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explaining  the  injuries  arising  from 
the  non-residence  of  the  clergy.  It 
appeared  therein,  that  the  income 
of  five  parishes  in  Lincolnshire  was 
upwards  of  1960/.  a-year,  on  which 
no  clergyman  resided;  and  one  of 
these  had  been  sold  twice  in  four¬ 
teen  years.  Mr.  Martin  said,  that 
as  the  cause  of  complaint  had  in¬ 
creased  since  that  letter’s  publica¬ 
tion,  he  should  oppose  the  house 
going  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  M.  A. Taylor  said,  he  was  glad 
that  the  attention  of  the  house  was 
called  to  the  present  subject,  be¬ 
cause  in  it  the  morals  and  happiness 
of  the  people  were  much  interested. 
He  owned  the  bill  was  a  bad 
one-  which  the  honourable  mover 
wished  to  suspend,  but  yet  he  could 
not  part  with  it  till  a  better  were 
substituted.  He  knew  of  many 
clergymen  in  the  possession  of  great 
livings  who  never  1  visited  their 
parishes,  and  the  whole  duty  was 
done  by  curates  at  40  or  50/.  a-year. 
He  attributed  the  increase  of  me- 
thodism  throughout  the  country  to 
this  cause.  If  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church  attended  their 
livings,  and  instructed  their  pa¬ 
rishioners,  they  would  not  run  alter 
a  set  of  canting  hypocrites.  In  some 
instances  the  clergy  were  subject 
to  hardships,  without  remedy  in  the 
existing  laws ;  for  if  the  non-resi¬ 
dence  was  proved,  the  judge  must 
pronounce  them  guilty.  When  a 
parsonage-house  was  uninhabitable 
(as  was  frequently  the  case),  the 
clergyman  might  reside  in  the  next 
village ;  in  which  case  it  was  hard 
that  tie  should  be  equally  liable  to 
lines  for  non-residence  as  lie  who 
never  visited  his  parish  at  all.  Yet 
such  was  the  present  law.  He 
wished  it  amended,  but  would  not 
consent  to  a  bill  exempting  the 
clergy  from  residing  at  their  livings. 
Sir  William  Elford  said,  in  the 


diocese  of  Exeter,  clergymen  with¬ 
out  parsonages  were  under  prose¬ 
cution  :  this  was  a  great  hardship, 
for  which  he  hoped  something 
would  be  done. 

Mr.  Calcraft  opposed  the  mea¬ 
sure. 

Mr.  Nicholls  thought  that  the  bill 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended  :  he  therefore  objected  to 
the  house  going  into  a  committee. 
Would  suspending  the  present  laws 
stop  the  prosecutions  already  be¬ 
gun  ?  He  saw  not  how  the  house 
could  pass  an  act  to  stop  an  action 
against  clergymen  for  non-resi¬ 
dence,  conformable  to  the  existing 
laws.  He  thought  that  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  clergy  ought  to  be 
enforced.  In  the  county  which  he 
represented  (Somersetshire),  the 
clergy  did  not  reside  as  they  ought. 
He  thought  that  parsonage-houses 
ought  to  be  provided  always  for 
clergymen,  and  they  compelled  tc 
live  in  them.  As  to  actions  being 
compounded,  both  the  prosecutor 
and  clergymen  were  in  such  cases 
guilty  of  breaking  the  laws,  and 
liable  to  punishment.  He  resolved 
to  oppose  the  measure  "in  every 
'stage. 

The  secretary  at  war  said  if  the 
house  went  into  a  committee,  if 
should  be  to  enforce  the  law.  The 
bench  of  bishops  had  something  in 
consideration  upon  the  present  sub¬ 
ject:  he  therefore  looked  to  them, 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  post¬ 
poning  the  motion. 

Sir  William  Dolben  thought,  af 
the  bench  of  bishops  were  consider¬ 
ing  the  subject,  it  would  be  prema¬ 
ture  to  dp  any  thing  in  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  recommended  withdrawing  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  junior,  said,  that 
if  the  bench  of  bishops  would  take 
up  the  subject,  he  was  sure  that  the 
motion  would  be  withdrawn.  The 
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■law  as  It  now  stood  was  a  vicious 
one ;  for  it  compelled  the  residence 
of  the  clergy  who  had  only  120/.  a- 
year,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
WOOl.  Informers  compounding 
actions  proved  that  they  acted  not 
for  the  -public  good,  and  showed 
that  parliament  ought  to  interfere. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  that  a 
hill  occasioning  fines  must  -begin 
in  that  house,  and  therefore  the 
•bishops  could  notact  in  the  business. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  though 
■such  a  bill  could  not  originate  in  the 
other  house,  it  might  come  to  that 
house  recommended. 

.  Mr.  Bagwell  said,  that  there  was 
no  law  in  Ireland  to  enforce  the  resi¬ 
dence  oflheclergy;  and,  if  it  should 
pass,  it  might  reach  to  that  part  of 
the  united  kingdom. 
i  Mr.  Dickinson  had  not  before 
heard  that  the  bishops  meant  to 
take  up  the  subject.  He  had  no 
objection  to  wait  a  little;  but  he 
would  not  abandon  the  measure. 

The  Speaker  then  asked  him  to 
withdraw  the  motion,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

Tuesday,  June  9th,  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son  again  moved  that  the  house  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
consider  so  much  of  the  21st  of 
Henry  VUIth  as  regarded  the  non- 
residence  of  the  clergy  ;  which  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Gregor  and  sir 
William  Scott. 

Mr.  Buxton  opposed  it,  con¬ 
demning  the  practice  of  clergymen 
becoming  farmers  and  dealers.  He 
was  sorry  to  have  seen  a  clergy¬ 
man's  name  in  the  gazette  among 
the  bankrupts. 

The  committee  being  formed, 
sir  W.  Leman  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Dickinson  moved  that  the 
chairman  should  move  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  protect  and  relieve  spiri¬ 
tual  persons  from  vexatious  actions 
Under  the  21  st  of  Henry  VUIth. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
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said  he  was  glad  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  taken  up  the  subject 
on  the  grounds  he  had  done  :  this 
method  was  much  less  objectionable 
than  the  former  proposal  of  suspend¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  act  of  Henry 
VIII.  He  thought  there  wrere 
many  actions  against  clergymen 
for  non-residence,  from  which  they 
ought  to  be  protected.  It  was  not 
his  wish  to  support  their  non-resi¬ 
dence,  but  that  every  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  to  spiritual  ex¬ 
ercises,  wh  ich  was  best  done  by  their 
attention  to  their  duly.  He  believ¬ 
ed  that  there  were  many  blameable 
instances  of  non-residence,  but  that 
these  had  been  exaggerated.  He 
thought  that  they  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  different  branches  of  bu¬ 
siness,  but  that  agriculture  was  not 
derogate  y  to  their  character,  but 
beneficial  to  the  public;  but  he 
wished  them  to  keep  within  their 
capital.  Some  provision  to  encou¬ 
rage  their  residence  ought  to  be 
made  by  parliament.  The  proposed 
bill  would  be  a  present  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  might  lead  to  permanent¬ 
ly  useful  regulations.  The  house, 
he  said,  would  do  well. Jo  consider 
the  smallness  of  the  income  of  some 
of  the  clergy.  They  ought  to  have 
importance,  which  could  not  be 
with  the  income  on  which  some 
were  forced  to  live.  He  thought 
money  could  notbe  better  employed. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton  thought  if 
clergymen  did  their  duty  they 
would  have  but  little  time  for 
farming.  He  would  not  then 
take  up  the  committee’s  time,  but 
should  make  some  observations  in 
future  on  the  bill.  There  were 
many  sinecures  in  the  church  pro¬ 
per  also  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Whitbread  approved  the 
bili^as  tending  to  stop  vexatious 
profdcutions.  Where  non-residence 
was  unavoidable,  it  was  hard  that 
such  persons  should  be  prosecuted. 

Q3  He 
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He  hoped  the  subject  would  be 
taken  up  gravely  by  the  other  side 
of  the  house,  and  recommended 
the  great  difference  in  church  liv¬ 
ings  to  their  consideration.  By 
the  compulsion  to  take  tithes  in 
kind,  the  clergy  must  become  deal¬ 
ers  and  jobbers.  Tithes  were  inju¬ 
rious  to  morals,  as  they  caused  con¬ 
tention  and  enmity  towards  those 
from  whom  the  people  were  to  be 
religiously  instructed.  This  mode 
of  paying  the  clergy  was  discou¬ 
raging  and  injurious  to  agriculture; 
he  wished  the  system  altered,  and 
that  the  inferior  clergy  might  be 
ijiade  independent  and  respectable, 
but  not  from  the  public  purse  :  he 
thought  the  church  revenues  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  all  its  members  in 
competence. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  clergy’s  income  was 
generally  less  than  was  imagined, 
and  that  the  income  of  some  bishops 
was  not  greater  than  that  of  some 
priests.  The  subject  demanded  the 
greatest  caution :  he  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  what  could  be  done, 
but  assured  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  that  he  was  totally  averse  from 
increasing  the  burdens  of  the  peor 
pie. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  that  all  he 
meant  to  contend  was,  that  the 
church’s  income  was  quite  adequate 
to  all  its  purposes,  and  did  not  deny 
that  the  revenues  of  some  bishops 
were  comparatively  small. 

Sir  John  Parnell  said  that  he  had 
seen  so  much  inconvenience  by 
meddling  with  church  matters,  that 
he  hoped  the  house  would  see  its 
way  clearly  before  any  interference. 

Dr.  Laurence  approved  the  mca-> 
sure,  but  thought  it  very  dangerous 
to  interfere  with  church  establish¬ 
ments,  the  oldest  property  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  junior;  supported 
the  bilk 
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The  Speaker  said  that  the  subject 
was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Ma-, 
ny  of  the  observations  were  irrele¬ 
vant  to  it.  The  law  intended  to 
be  altered  was  very  ancient,  and 
passed  because  religious  houses  had 
acted  improperly.  By  this  act  the 
king  had  a  power  which  was  not 
practised ;  but  a  recommendation 
on  the  subject  would  be  proper. 
The  law  had  some  good  effect. 
There  were  some  clergymen  who 
had  no  just  apology  for  non-resi¬ 
dence.  He  admitted  that  in  many 
cases  residence  might  be  dispensed 
with,  from  certain  causes.  He 
therefore  approved  of  some  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  law  as  it  now  stood. 
The  motion  was  then  ' put  and 
agreed  to. 

On  Friday,  June  1 9th,  the  order 
of  the  day  being  read  for  the  going 
into  a  committee  on  the  bill, 

Mr.  Dickinson  observed  that  the 
bill  being  objectionable  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state,  he  should  propose  many 
amendments,  and  wished  it  to  be 
committed,  printed,  and  recom¬ 
mitted  on  Monday v  He  moved 
that  the  speaker  leave  the  chair.  - 

Mr.  Ellison  opposed  that  part  of 
the  bill  allowing  clergymen  to  take 
farms:  if  allowed  to  mix  in  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  they 
would  soon  become  Trulliberised ;  . 
He  read  an  extract  from  Joseph 
Andr exes  about  parson  Trid liber  and 
his  nogs.  He  thought  bad  conse¬ 
quences  would  follow  if  the  clergy 
had  no  fear  of  common  informers. 

Mr.Nicholls  said  he  disapproved 
all  the  principles  of  the  bill,  which 
would  convert  the  clergy  into  tra¬ 
ders. 

Mr.  Gregor  defended  the  bill; 
saying  that  clergymen,  beneficed 
or  not,  were  prohibited  from  tak¬ 
ing  lands,  and  so  could  have  only 
such  lands  as  they  possessed  in 
right  of  their  church.  If  the  house 
refused  to  go  into  a  committee,  they 
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would  decide  against  the  clergy, 
niid  also  refuse  to  hear  them.  Some 
such  measure  was  needful.  A  hard 
case  had  lately  come  to  his  know¬ 
ledge.  A  clergyman  died,  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow  and  eight  child¬ 
ren :  his  brother  was  presented 
to  the  living  ’  he  let  them  all  live 
jin  the  par'sonage-house,  gave  them 
part  of  his  income,  and  lived  him¬ 
self  in  a  small  house  near  it.  For 
this  he  was  now  prosecuted  lbr 
non-residence. 

Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  said,  that 
from  some  of  the  speeches  one 
would  suppose  that  every  clergy¬ 
man  must  be  a  jobber,  and  every 
law-  requiring  residence  ought  to  be 
repealed.  But  the  truth  was,  that 
the  duties  of  the  ministry  would  be 
better  discharged  by  means  of  the 
bill.  He  said  common  informers 
were  pests  of  society;  mentioned 
some  eases  of  great  hardship  ;  and 
affirmed  that  the  clergy  deserved 
protection  from  vexatious  suits., 

Mr.  Sheridan  congratulated  the 
honourable  gentleman  on  what  he 
had  said. concerning  informers,  and 
it  was  strange  to  suppose  that  he  had 
often  supported  measures  tending 
to  multiply  and  protect  those  very 
men..  He  agreed  to  all  that  was 
said  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  but  the 
arguments  of  those  who  praised 
them  corresponded  not  with  their 
professions.  If  they  were  as 
good  as  described,  would  they  all 
become  farmers  and  jobbers,  and 
regraters,  as  soon  as  in  their  power  r 
When  engaged  in  a  war  for  reli¬ 
gion,  it  was  impolitic  to  represent 
them  in  a  body  as  ready  to  run 
from  their  duty,  and  continuing  if 
only  from  necessity.  He  was  glad 
that  his  opinion  was  sanctioned  by 
the  first  authority  in  the  kingdom 
(lord  Thurlow's),  when  a  bill  was 
pending  for  their  exclusion  from 
jffie  hpuse  of  commons.  He  saw 
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no  injury  likely  to  arise  from  the 
•clergy's  agriculture.  In  Scotland 
they"  were  all  farmers,  and  this  state 

had  never  a  mope  useful  ally.  How 
were  their  characters  or  usefulness 
impaired  by  this  employment  ?  In 
many  parishes,  all  that  the  parson 
could  do  was  to  preach  on  a  Sun¬ 
day.  Why  prevent  his  example 
of  industry  to  his  parishioners  on  the 
week  days?  If  a  clergyman  ol  abi- 
lities  and  knowledge  were  present¬ 
ed  to  a  living  in  a  country  where 
the  land  was  wholly  uncultivated, 
and  the  inhabitants  savages ;  and 
this  clergyman  by  his  instructions 
and  example  changed  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  introducing  a 
spirit  of  industry  and  improvement, 
and  seeing  his  own  farm,  and  all 
the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
highly,  cultivated  ;  gaining  tracts 
from  the  sea,  and  converting  a  de¬ 
sert  into  a  garden;  would  it  be 
said  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
suffered  thus  to  exert  himself  for 
his  country's  good,  or  compelled  to 
cease  from  such  exertions  ?  This 
was  not  an  imaginary  case,  for  Mr, 
Bate  Dudley,  rector  of  Bradwell, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  was  consi¬ 
dered  a  public  benefactor.  Here 
then  was  Dudley  terms  Tiullibei, 
and  the  latter  must  be  driven  out 
of  court.  He  concluded  by  his 
assent  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Windham  considered  thisas  a 
bill  of  suspension,  not  a  final  mea¬ 
sure.  He  approved  it,  because  a 
law  might  be  enforced  differently 
from  its  original  intention,  and  then 
the  legislature  ought  to  restore  its 
first  spirit.  Fie  was  against  laws 
of  residence  being  permanent,  be¬ 
cause,  although  he  venerated  the 
bishops,  licenses  might  be  granted 
from  courtesy;  and  their  writing  to 
grand  juries  on  so  delicate  a  subject, 
on  which  they  had  no  right  to  in¬ 
terpose,  deserved  the  greatest  re~ 
Q  4.  prehension, 
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prehension..  He  vindicated  com¬ 
mon  informers,  and  objected 
clergymen's  taking  farms.  He  se¬ 
verely  censured  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  concerning  tithes :  their 
correspondence  with  grand  juries 
was  highly  indecent.  The  supposed 
case  of  parson  Trulliber  seemed 
inapplicable.  He  was  not  sure 
that  the  opinions  in  Essex  were  so 
unanimous  as  was  supposed.  He 
should  support  the  bill  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  measure. 

Mr.  Jones  thought  this  bill  should 
Be  suspended  for  six  months,  and 
that  clergymen  should  reside  in 
their  parishes,  and  the  bishops 
should  have  compelled  them  :  that 
in  this  dangerous  time  pastors 
should  not  leave  their  flocks.  To  pre^. 
vent  the  intemperance  of  the  higher 
clerical  orders  was  more  needful 
than  such  a  bill;  and  it  were  better 
to  buy  up  all  tithes  at  50,000,000 
only,  than  adopt  the  measure. 

Sir  H.  F.T.  Mildway  was  for  the 
committee;  and  thought  that  the 
end  might  be  better  answered  by 
settling  the  term  “  wilful  absence” 
in  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Sheridan  upon 
the  case  in  Essex.  No  man  was 
more  deserving  than  Mr.  Dudley. 
He  could  assert  that,  by  his  exer¬ 
tions,  the  soil,  inhabitants,  and  the 
whole  state  of  the  country,  were 
much  improved;  which  was  gene¬ 
rally  attested  by  the  lord  lieutenant, 
justices,  and  grand  juries. 

Mr.  Simeon  thought,  as  laws 
could  not  be  enforced'  without  in¬ 
formers,  they  should  be  tolerated  ; 
and  the  law  should  not  be  altered 
because  of  some  hard  cases.  As 
to  pluralists,  informations,  should 
be  given  against  those  having  two 
livings,  and  residing  on  neither  ;  or 
those  with  one,  and  without  resi¬ 
dence  :  for  those  with  two  need 
no t  reside  on  both,  but  choose 


which  they  will.  Besides,  the  sta¬ 
tute  of  Henry  VIII  was  compara¬ 
tively  mild.  Here  he  recited  the 
ancient  ordinances  against  non-re¬ 
sidence,  which  became  by  custom 
the  common  jaw  ;  and  he  said  this 
statute  was  for  bettering  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  clergy.  There  was 
no  novelty  in  legally  enforcing  it, 
The  law  had  been  moderately  ex¬ 
ercised;  there  was  no  case  carried 
to  an  unjust  length,  either  in  the 
king's-benen  or  common-pleas;  on 
the  contrary,  the  clergyman's  health 
was  duly  regarded,  and  also  the 
state  of  the  parsonage-house.  Ide- 
opposed  the  dispensing  power  of 
the  bishops,  not  as  supposing  they 
would  abuse  their  power,  but  that 
they  might  be  imposed  on  ;  and  if 
any  hard  cases  existed,  they  re¬ 
quired  no  general  law.  Residence 
was  enforced  by  law,  because  all 
other  means  were  in  vain.  .  No 
complaints  were  made  till  lately, 
and  these  rather  proved  the  evil  of 
non-residence  than  of  informations. 
Besides,  many  gentlemen  com¬ 
pounded  with  good  reason  :• — the 
penalty  was  10/.  per  month.  Why 
were  informations  numerous  ?-~  Be¬ 
cause  the  offence  was  common. 
That  so  many  deserved  conviction 
was  the  real  evil.  He  took  a  view 
of  the  power  given  by  this  bill  to 
the  bishops  over  the  law  of  our 
ancestors,  which  would  subject  the 
inferior  clergy  too  much  to  them 
when  thus  possessed  of  enormous 
power.  The  archbishop's  and  bi«? 
shops'  power  \Voud  exceed  the 
king's,  and  equal  the  pope's,  both 
dangerous  and  alarming.  He  beg¬ 
ged  them  to  pause,  and  consider  the 
necessity  of  it.  Were  it  asked  what 
was  to  be  done  with  these  informa¬ 
tions  ?  Nothing  :  for  there  could  be 
none  but  against  a  man  with  two 
livings,  residing  on  neither,  or  with 
one  only,  non-resident.  The  number 
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of  information!  proving  the  num¬ 
ber  of  offers  could  be  no  reason  for 
relaxing  the  law.  He  thought  this 
also  would  be  unpopular,  and  dis¬ 
gust  the  inferior  clergy  themselves, 
by  favouring  only  the  higher  orders. 
He  censured  the  clause  allowing  a 
clergyman  to  farm,  which  invited 
them" to  filthy  lucre  instead  of  di¬ 
vine  pursuits.  If  preaching  once 
a  week  were  all  their  employment, 
they  were  now  overpaid;  but  if 
they  did  their  duty,  in  visiting  the 
sick,  and  assisting  the  poor,  and 
setting  a  general  good  example, 
their  earthly  reward  would  not 
equal  their  desert.  For  this  end 
they  should  reside  in  their  parish  ; 
therefore  he  disapproved  the  bill, 
he  revered  the  bishops,  and  their 
religion,  of  divine  origin;  but  op¬ 
posed  any  further  temporal  power 
being  given  them. 

Colonel  Strutt  rose  to  observe, 
that  he  agreed  with  sir  H.  Mild- 
jnay  in  Mr.  Dudley’s  praise,  whose 
agricultural  labours  had  been  uni¬ 
versally  approved  by  the  whole 
countv  of  Essex. 

The  bill  was  then  committed  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said,  that  should 
the  bill  go  through  it  with  amend¬ 
ments,  he  should  move  that  the  re¬ 
port  be  directly  received,  and  that 
the  bill  be  re-printed,  and  re-com¬ 
mitted  on  Monday,  and  then  be 
considered.  He  wished  it  to  pass 
this  session,  and  not  to  remain 
till  the  next.  He  should  move 
afterwards  that  its  provisions  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  2d  of  March  1802, 
and  no  longer.  Another  amend¬ 
ment  was  moved,  to  oblige  each 
clergyman  desiring  leave  of  absence 
from  his  parish  to  fix  sucii  notice 
on  the  church-door  some  time  pre¬ 
viously.  These  amendments  ’were 
agreed  to  pro  forma ,  to  be  discussed 


when  the  bill  should  be  re-com* 
mitted. 

The  report  was  received,  and 
the  bill  ordered  to  be  printed.  It 
was  moved  for  further  consideration 

I 

on  Monday  . 

Mr.  Robson  proposed  Tuesday. 

The  house  then  divided.  For  the 
original  motion  33— Against  it  7—*' 
Majority  26. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  Friday 
June  26ih,  on  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  clergy  resi¬ 
dence  bill,  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
said  he  did  not  expect  its  second 
reading  a?  a  motion  of  course,  but 
that  something  would  have  been 
said  on  it,  a  misunderstanding  about 
it  having  prevailed,  especially  a- 
mong  the  clergy.  He  meant  not  to 
oppose  it,  though  a  warm  advocate 
for  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  as 
promoting  the  interests  of  religion : 
their  frequent  non-residence  was 
scandalous  to  the  church  of  England. 
It  was  conjectured  that  this  bill 
would  end  all  suits  and  informations 
already  commenced. — Not  so.  It 
did  not  repeal  the  act  of  Hen.  VIII, 
but  suspended  only  for  a  time  all 
present  suits,  that  parliament  might 
revise  the  law  as  it  stood.  Zealous 
as  he  was  for  residence,  he  allowed 
there  were  cases  where  it  was  hard 
to  enforce  the  act  against  non-resi¬ 
dence;  as  where  the  decay  of  the 
parsonage-house  rendered  it  unin¬ 
habitable,  and  which  was  frequently 
the  case  in  London,  such  houses 
being  often  occupied  by  the  lowest 
mechanics.  But  this  decay,  though 
not  owing  to  the  present  incum¬ 
bents,  but  to  the  predecessor,  was 
the  result  of  non-residence.  How¬ 
ever,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  their 
constant  residence,  but  he  con¬ 
tended  that  still  some  clergyman 
should  lie  there. 

The  lord-chancellor  left  the  wool- 
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sack  to  say  that  the  present  bill 
was  only  to  suspend  many  suits  and 
processes  already  begun  for  non¬ 
residence,  not  entirely  to  quash 
them,  but  leave  them  (as  they  now 
stood)  when  the  suspension  should 
cease.  More  than  this  would  be 
unjust,  since  those  who  commenced 
the  suits  and  informations  had  been 
required  by  law  thus  to  act,  and 
were  entitled  to  the  rewards  offered. 
The  present  bill  was  proper  and 
necessary,  by  which  parliament 
might  revise  the  existing  law,  to 
re-consider  and  place  it  on  a  firmer 
basis  for  the  future  residence  of 
the  clergy.  Non-residence  at  pre¬ 
sent  prevailed  (as  was  observed)  to 
a  shameful  excess ;  as  sometimes 
the  incumbent  had  never  entered 
his  parish  from  the  day  of  induction. 
As  a.  warm  friend  to  our  church 
establishment,  he  was  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  clergy,  being  satisfied 
that  much  seditious  language  lately 
indulged  against  the  government 
and  nobility  arose  from  non-resi¬ 
dence;  it  being  observable  that 
where  the  clergy  resided  less  sedi¬ 
tion  had, been  heard  than  where  they 
did  not.  As  to  the  act  of  Hen.  VIII, 
it  called  for  amendment.  In  try¬ 
ing  actions  for  non-residence,  he 
was  much  grieved  in  being  frequent¬ 
ly  obliged  to  find  a  verdict  for  con¬ 
viction,  as  otherwise  he  could  not 
have  done  his  duty  as  the  law 
stood.  In  some  causes  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  convict  pious  and  worthy 
men  who  always  punctually  dis¬ 
charged  their  duty,  but  had  not 
resided,  there  being  no  parsonage- 
house  ;  and  this  itself  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  non-residence.  The  law 
therefore  called  fur  revision.  It 
unjustly  punished  those  who  were 
not  residents  by  necessity,  as  well 
as  those  who  were  not.  It  was  also 
unequal,  since  the  penalty  of  10/, 


per  month  was  the  same  on  a 
living  of  1200/.  per  annum,  hoi  den 
by  a  single  man  without  any  in¬ 
cumbrance,  and  possibly  with  an 
independent  fortune,  and  on  that 
clergyman  who,  with  a  vyife  and 
numerous  family,  possessed  but 
110/.  a-year. 

Lord  Alvanley  agreed  to  all  that 
had  been  said,  having  no  other  ob¬ 
jection  than  to  the  day  of  suspen- 
i  sion  (25th  of  March),  which  was 
inconvenient  to  the  suits  already 
begun,  whose  costs  would  be  the 
same  as  if  the  bill  had  not  passed. 
He  wished  for  a  nearer  day — six 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  or  any  other  near  day ; 
but  if  this  should  limit  the  time  of 
the  legislature  too  much,  he  would 
now  assent  to  the  bill — which,  be- 
ing  again  read,  was  committed  for 
next  day. 

On  Monday,  June  29th,  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  rose,  and 
said  that  this  was  a  bill  of  serious 
importance  to  the  legislature.  Their 
lordships  had  often  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  such  bills  presented  so  late 
in  the  session,  when  a  competent- 
judgment  of  them  could  not  be 
made :  they  must  either  necessarily 
pass  them  in  ignorance*  or  entirely 
reject  them.  It  was  then  too  late 
to  consider  the  bill,  though  material 
to  the  clergy,  the  church  of  England, 
and  general  morality.  The  act  of 
Henry  VIII  had  long  required 
amendment ;  and  as  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  had  the  reverend 
bench  to  assist  them,  it  was  thought 
the  bishops  would  have  taken  the 
lead  in  a  concern  which,  was  their 
peculiar  province,  namely,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  so 
much  of  the  session  had  elapsed  with¬ 
out  any  thing  done,  because  themea*- 
sure  was  expected  at  their  hands ; 
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but  nothing  being  done,  the  com¬ 
mons  had  brought  the  bill  before 
the  house  to  proceed  towards  it. 
The  present  bill  concluded  the  suits 
and  proceedings  already  com¬ 
menced.  He  had  much  tb  say, 
were  it  not  useless  at  so  late  a  stage 
of  the  bill.  He  hoped  that  the 
subject  would  be  duly  considered 
hereafter ;  and  parliament  should 
recollect,  that  the  evil  of  non-resi¬ 
dence  was  not  confined  to  this 
country,  but  extended  also  to  the 
united  kingdom,  who,  having  no 
legislature  of  their  own,  trusted  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment  to  legislate  for  them,  and  to 
provide  a  proper  and  effectual  re¬ 
medy,  liable  to  no  objections  of 
harshness  and  injustice,  which  the 
existing  law  was  subject  to.  He 
said  much  lay  in  the  power  of  the 
prelates,  who  were  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  church,  and  thus 
were  peculiarly  bound  to  provide 
for  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  and 
their  discharge  of  their  duties.  He 
hoped  therefore  that  they  would 
seriously  consider  the  subject,  and 
frame  some  bill  or  measure  better 
calculated  for  the  evil  than  the  pre¬ 
sent.  He  remarked  on  the  pre¬ 
lates  of  Ireland,  that  great  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  on  the  non-re- 
sidence  of  the  clergy :  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  much  of  the  troubles  and 
rebellion  were  owing  to  the  neglect 
.of  the  protestant  clergy  in  their 
clerical  functions,  which  evils  could 
not  have  been  had  those  prelates 
more  narrowly  inspected  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  clergy.  Had  they  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  with  vigilance  and 
precaution,  Ireland  might  now- 
have  been  in  a  different  situation, 
and  become  a  protestant  country. 
The  admonition  he  had  given  the 
-reverend  bench  would,  he  trusted, 
be  well  received  by  them,  as  they 
puist  concur  with  him  that  it  be¬ 


came  them  to  attend  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  which  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect.  He 
concluded  with  declaring  in  favour 
of  the  bill. 

Lord  Somerton  (archbishop  of 
Cashel)  complained  of  the  unmerit¬ 
ed  stigma  cast  by  the  duke  on  the 
Irish  prelates,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  dergv,  by  ascribing  to  their 
neglect  of  duty  the  troubles  and  re¬ 
bellion  that  had  happened.  He  rose 
to  rescue  them  from  the  imputation, 
and  to  assure  the  house  that,  had  the 
noble  duke  always  lived  there,  he 
would  have  found  no  reason  for  it. 
He  could  not  ascribe  it  to  personal 
motives,  but  imagined  the  mistake 
founded  on  misinformation.  The 
very  reverse  of  neglect  in  the 
prelates  of  Ireland  to  their  clergy 
was  the  fact,  the  truth  of  which 
several  noble  lords  would  assert. 
He  could  answer  for  the  diocese 
of  Cashel,  over  which  he  had  pre¬ 
sided  for  twenty  years,  where  resi¬ 
dence  and  the  regular  discharge  of 
all  duties  were  strictly  attended  to. 
The  archbishops,  he  said,  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  were  provided 
with  the  means  .of  enforcing  the 
good  conduct  of  their  clergy'-. 
They  visited  their  diocese  annually, 
and  their  province  triennially. 
This  he  had  himself  personally  done, 
and  visited  his  province  five  times 
in  twenty  years.  He  should  have 
not  said  so  much,  had  not  the  noble 
duke’s  observations  called  him  up  5 
and  it  became  absolutely  due  to  the 
Irish  prelates  then  absent  that  so 
unmerited  a  charge  against  them 
should  be  refuted.  As  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  bill,  he  observed,  their  lordships 
should  consider  it  as  it  now  was, 
not  as  it  might  have  been:  it  was 
to  prevent  suits  and  causes  com¬ 
menced  under  the  act  of  Henry 
VUIth,  which  had  been  followed  as 
to  the  letter  ,  but  not.  the  spirit  of  it  5 
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not  to  prosecute,,  but  persecute  the 
clergy,  many  of  whom  could  not 
reside  in  the  glebe-houses,  they 
being  ruinous  and  untenantable ; 
but  they  performed  all  their  duties 
scrupulously,  though  exposed  to 
prosecution.  But  the  present  bill 
only  stayed  such  proceedings  as 
were  founded  on  qui  tarn  informa¬ 
tions  ;  and  should  no  further  mea¬ 
sure  be  taken  before  the  25th 
of  March,  those  causes  would 
then  proceed.  His  grace  approved 
of  the  bill. 

The  bishop  of  Rochester  said  he 
admitted  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
reverend  bench  to  enforce  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  clergy,  and  repeated 
what  he  had  formerly  urged  against 
non-residence,  in  which  all  his 
reverend  brethren  agreed.  -His 
feelings,  with  theirs,  wrere  affected 
by  a  law  which  inflicted  penalties 
on  the  innocent,  but  did  not  extend 
to  the  guilty.  He  said,  in  illustra¬ 
tion,  that  those  w  ho  could  not  re¬ 
side  in  the  parsonage-house,  but 
y-et  strictly  did  their  duty,  were 
liable  to  be  punished  alike  with 
those  who  had  no  sense  of  it.  As 
to  a  more  effectual  remedy  proposed 
in  parliament  by  the  reverend 
bench,  the  noble  duke  had  forgotten 
that  the  house  of  commons  would 
not  readily  entertain  a  money-bill 
(and  all  bills  of  pains  and  penalties 
were  such)  originating  in  their 
lordships’  house.  He  also  had  mis¬ 
taken  the  operation  and  effect  of 
the  present  bill,  which  would  not 
stop  suits  already  commenced,  but 
only  suspend  them  till  the  25th  of 
March,  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
revising  the  law  on  the  subject, 
and  afford  such  remedies  -  to  non¬ 
residence  as  might  seem  best. 

The  lord-chancellor  left  the 
wool  sack,  and  repeated  much  of 
what  he  had  -formerly  said.  He 
assured  the  reverend  prelate  who 


had  spoken  last,  that  several  causes? 
which  he  had  tried  were  not  found¬ 
ed  merel  y  on  the  letter  of  the  statute 
of  Henry  VIII,  but  were  brought  ac¬ 
cording  te  the  pure  spirit  and  laud¬ 
able  veiw  of  that  statute.  Some  were 
certainly  actions  in  which  he  lament¬ 
ed  the  conviction  of  the  clergymen. 
One  concerned  the  minister  of 
Bow-church,  wrho  found  it  the 
practice  of  his  predecessors  to 
lease  the  parsonage-house,  and  as 
such  it  was  now  actually  possessed.^ 
He  did  not  know,  as  a  lawyer, 
the  best  way  of  obtaining  it ;  but  if 
he  had,  he  could  not  have  lived  in 
it  from  its  smallness,  as  their  lord-r 
ships  might  see  at  the  pocket-book 
shop,  the  coiner  of  Bow-church¬ 
yard.  He  tried  in  vain  to  gef 
another  house,  and  he  took  one  in 
Ely  place,  discharging  his  duty  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  and  at  all  times 
exercising,  each  branch  of  his  mi¬ 
nistry.  On  his  trial,  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  avowed  boldly 
that  his  client  thought  lie  benefited 
the  public  by  enforcing  the  resi* 
dence  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore 
chose  out  one  of  the  best  for  prose¬ 
cution,  to  show  that  this  law  was 
peremptory.  Some  of  a  different 
description  were  prosecuted  :  he 
mentioned  one  with  a  living  in 
London,  and  another  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  much  more  advantageous, 
This  gentlemen  was  employed  for 
nine  years  together  in  fox-hunting 
instead  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  not 
once  visited  his  town  living.  Yet 
such  was  the  incumbency  in 
Somersetshire,  that  the  non-resident 
escaped  the  penalties.  What  was 
112/.  out  of  1200/.  a-year  ? — 1090/, 
was  surely  much  for  doing  nothing. 
Supposing  then  a  living  of  110/.  a- 
year  only,  that  whole  income  must 
be  paid  for  eleven  penalties.  Such 
a  statute  as  Henry  the.  Vlllth’s 
defied  discrimination.  He  men¬ 
tioned 


Boned  another  case  where  the  glebe- 
house  was  too  large.  An  attorney 
with  a  large  family  proposed  to  the 
clergyman  to  change  houses.  The 
latter  came  for  his  rent:  the  former 
would  not  pay  him,  and  threatened 
him  with  an  action  at  qui  tarn 
for  110/.  on  account  ,  of  non -resi¬ 
dence.  His  lordship  repeated  that 
the  aet  was  unjust  and  unequal ; 
but  a  judge  must  comply,  the  po¬ 
licy  of  the  law  being  nothing  to 
him,  he  being  bound  to  enforce  it. 
As  to  non-residence,  informers 
were  harshly  dealt  with  in  both 
houses.  The  legislature,  having 
made  a  law,  called  on  informers  to 
help  its  execution.  When  they 
.complied,  they  were  abused  for  it 
as'  common  informers  living  by 
qui  tam  actions.  This  whs'  quite 
unfair ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  present  statute, 
he  asserted  that  most  of  the  inform¬ 
ers  wore  conscientious  men,  and 
depriving  them  of  rewards  would 
be  unjust.  The  operation  of  the 
present  bill  was  not  new  or  un¬ 
known  to  the  legislature.  Several 
bills  had  passed  to  suspend  actions 
and  prosecutions.  Two  he  named, 
concerning  raw  hides  and  the  coal- 
trade.  Both  these  came  within  old 
statutes,  now  obsolete,  but  still  in 
full  force :  bills  therefore  were  pass¬ 
ed  to  prevent  these  penalties ;  but 
the  present  case  was  quite  different. 
All  knew  the  statute  of  Henry  to 
be  in  force,  and  non-residents  of¬ 
fended  openly  against  it ;  nor  could 
they  plead  desuetude  in  extenua¬ 
tion. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  replied  that 
he  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  pre¬ 
lacy  or  clergy,  but  spoke  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  having  lived  se- 
veral  years  in  Ireland,  and  some 
time  in  the  learned  prelate’s  arch¬ 
bishopric,  and  had  seen  parishes 
with  neither  minister  nor  church. 


All  they  knew  of  the  clergyman 
was  from  the  collection  of  his 
tithes.  With  respect  to  what  the 
reverend  prelate  opposite  had  said, 
about  the  other  house  originating 
money-bills,  it  was  true.  But  had 
he  never  heard  of  a  bill  framed  by 
the  reverend  bench,  being  brought 
into  the  other  house,  passed,  and 
sent  up  to  their  lordships  ?  To  his 
former  admonition  (taken  in  good 
part)  he  would  also  hint  to  the  re¬ 
verend  prelate,  that  the  other* 
house  had  already  disabled  the 
clergy  from  sitting  with  them  ;  and 
if  the  reverend  bench  in  regard  to 
the  church  were  not  careful,  a  bill 
might  pass  to  prevent  their  having 
seats  with  their  lordships. 

The  marquis  of  Buckingham,  in 
a  few  words,  said  he  should  have 
spoken  at  large,  had  not  the  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  the  session' pre¬ 
vented  the  probable  operation  of 
his  suggestions.  He  opposed  the 
bill,  thinking  that  of  Henry  salutary 
and  useful  to  the  public.  He 
knew  some  flagitious  cases  of  non¬ 
residence  that  called  for  punish¬ 
ment,  and  he  hoped  that  this  evil 
would  soon  be  at  an  end.  But  he 
would  not  resist  the  present  bill. 
He  ought  to  do  justice  to  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  where  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cashel  resided.  While 
he  was  lord-lieutenant,  he  had  often 
consulted  the  reverend  prelates 
concerning  the  regulation  of  the 
clergy ;  and  he  assured  the  noble 
duke  that  much  was  done  to 
enforce  residence  by  building 
churches,  parsonage-houses,  &c. 
and  none  could  act  with  more  at¬ 
tention  and  vigilance  than  the 
diocesans  of  Ireland:  —  a  fact 
which  other  noble  lords  in  the  same 
situation  with  himself  had  witness¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  the  clergy's  good 
conduct. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  said  that 
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what  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool¬ 
sack  had  said  would  have  changed 
his  opinion  had  it  been  different ; 
and  as  the  law  must  be  revised,  he 
hoped  that  ministers  would  attend 
to  it,  and  introduce  a  bill  more 
adequate  to  the  object. 

The  bill,  having  been  read  a 
third  time,  was  passed. 

The  reputed  success  attending 
the  ecoles  militaires  in  France  had 
rendered  it  long  an  object  with 
ministry  to  establish  something  of 
a  similar  institution  in  England. 
On  its  propriety  in  a  trading  and 
manufacturing  country,  and  de¬ 
fended  as  we  are  by  wooden  bul¬ 
warks,  which  we  trust  will  ever 
be  impregnable,  it  is  not  our  pre¬ 
sent  business  to  treat ;  and  therefore 
to  the  arguments  urged  in  the  de¬ 
bate,  we  shall,  without  further  pre¬ 
face,  refer  our  readers. 

On  Monday  June  8th,  the  house 
of  commons  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  commitee  of  supply, 

The  secretary  at  war  said  his 
duty  was  to  address  them  on  his 
majesty’?  message  relative  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  college.  He  would  only  short¬ 
ly  state  the  object: —  to  instruct  youth 
in  the  profession  of  arms,  military 
tactics,  and  in  each  science  which 
might  render  them  skilful  officers. 
War  being  now  unfortunately  a 
science,  its  study  must  be  regarded 
for  the  defence  of  this  country 
against  other  nations,  and  the 
states  neglecting  it  had  been  all  re¬ 
duced  to  subjection.  This  institu¬ 
tion  was  mote  needful,  from  the 
distinction  between  the  navy  and 
army.  In  the  former,  nautical 
science  was  necessary  for  their 
daily  duty;  nor  could  they  obtain 
a  lieutenancy  without  a  strict  exa¬ 
mination.  Not  so  in  the  army:  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  quite  ignorant  of 
military  science,  from  a  public 
school,  obtained  a  commission,  and 


was  sent  to  join  his  reglMenty 
where  no  further  knowledge  was 
to  be  had.  He  commended  the 
courage  of  the  British  army  warm* 
ly,  and  the  conduct  of  the  royal 
commander-in-chief.  The  army, 
however  strong  and  courageous, 
without  skill  would  be  useless, 
especially  now,  when  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  were  our  enemies 
through  envy,  and  surrounded  by 
rebellion  as  we  were,  when  even 
a  peace  would  be  only  an  armed 
truce.  He  then  moved  that  “  a 
sum  not  above  30,000/  be  granted 
his  majesty  for  building  a  military 
college.” 

Mr.  Jones  did  not  object  to  the 
motion,  but  thought  the  like  insti¬ 
tution  needful  for  the  navy. 

Mr.  Martin  was  surprised  at  the 
secretary's  allusion  to  a  public 
standing  army.  He  wished  Old 
England  had  nothing  but  her  navy 
and  militia  for  defence. 

The  secretary  at  war  said  this  mea¬ 
sure  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  stand¬ 
ing  army,  as  this  and  the  army  might 
be  discontinued  at  pleasure. 

Mr.  Wiiberforce  supported  the 
motion,  which  vyas  agreed  to. 

The  secretary  at  war  said  the 
number  of  soldiers’  children  for 
education  was  to  be  increased  from 
.500  to  1000. — 20,0  0/.  was  ah* 
ready  granted,  and  8000/.  more 
would  be  sufficient:  the  whole 
would  not  exceed  20,000/.  annually. 
It  was  disgraceful  for  soldiers  to 
contribute  to  it:  the  sums  given 
by  them  should  now’  cease.  He 
then  moved  that  not  more  than 
8472/.  Os.  9cl.  be  granted  to  en¬ 
large  the  premises  and  increase  the 
institution  for  soldiers’  children. 

Mr.  Windham  said  this  was  his 
plan  of  last  year,  and  he  was 
glad  to  find  it  on  a  larger  scale. 
He  approved  the  ^oloiers’  exemp¬ 
tion  from  contribution. 


Mr. 


f  or'eign  history. 


Mr.  Wilberforcc  asked  what  its 


precise  nature  was  ? 

The  secretary  at  war  said  it  was 
for  educating  soldiers'’  children,  a 
preference  being  had  to  orphans. 

Mr.  O Tiara  disapproved  any  di¬ 
stinction  between  soldiers  and  their 
fej  low-subjects. 

Dr.  Laurence  thought  it  uncon¬ 
stitutional  to  divide  soldiers  from 
their  fellow-citizens ;  but  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  public  humanity  he  would 
not  oppose  it. 

The  secretary  at  war  said,  boys 
of  fourteen  might  be  either  soldiers 
or  tradesmen,  as  they  chose. — 
The  motion  was  put  and  agreed 


to. 


On  Wednesday,  June  10th,  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  supply 
for  a  military  seminary  and  asylum 
for  soldiers’  orphans  was  brought 
pp.  The  first  resolution  being  read. 
General  Walpole  disapproved 
the  measure,  which  would  only  in¬ 
crease  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  ruin  the  constitution,  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  country  altogether  mi¬ 
litary.  No  such  establishment 
existed  when  our  military  fame 
was  at  the  highest,  and  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  was  victorious; 
therefore  unnecessary  for  the  coun¬ 
try’s  success.  It  would  better  be¬ 
come  ministers  to  sacrifice  their 
disposal  of  military  preferments ;  to 
advance  officers  solely  on  their  me¬ 
rits  and  services,  and  to  encourage 
them  in  military  science  by  certain 
rewards,  enforcing  strict  respon¬ 
sibility  without  hunting  the  consti¬ 
tution. 


Colonel  Wood  dissented  totally. 
He.  allowed  the  utmost  height  of 
military  glory  in  this  country 
when  no  such  institution  existed, 
but  times  were  much  changed, 
ine  enernys  power  was  increas¬ 
ed,  and  we  acted  against  an  armed 
nation;  their  principles  and  ambi¬ 


tion  required  new  measures  against 
both.  He  therefore  supported  the 
bill. 

t 

The  secretary  at  war  stated  that 
the  bill  had  been  proposed  on  full 
deliberation,  being  desired  by  the 
commander-in-chief  and  the  ablest 
officers.  If  properly  regulated,  no 
danger  could  ensue  from  it.  He 
allowed  that  our  armies  had  ac¬ 
quired  great  glory  without  it: 
but  the  question  was,  whether  still 
greater  glory  and  skill  would  not 
be  obtained  with  it  ?  It  was  in¬ 
disputable  that  great  attention  had 
been  paid  lately  to  the  most  de¬ 
serving  officers. 

Mr.  Whitbread  thought  that,  al¬ 
lowing  the  merit  of  the  institution, 
its  expense  was  much  greater  than 
the  object  would  authorise.  He 
also  objected  its  giving  too  great 
power  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  proposed  vote  of  30,0001.  was 
merely  to  cover  the  present  ex¬ 
pense.  The  whole  was  estimated, 
at  67,,000/.  and  a  large  annuity  for 
the  institution,  which  the  present 
distressed  state  of  the  country  could 
not  afford.  He  owned  that  the  bill 
came  from  high  authority,  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  but  that  did  not 
induce  his  consent  to  it.  He 
thought  that,  by  joining  this  plan 
with  that  of  Woolwich,  it  might  be 
effected.  Besides,  though  the 
presentexpense  was  great,  in  future 
it  might  prove  much  greater,  and 
beyond  calculation. 

The  secretary  at  war  observed, 
that  annexing  this  institution  to 
Woolwich  would  not  save  expense, 
but  produce  great,  inconveniences. 
He  could  not  engage  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  would  exactly  correspond 
with  the  estimate,  which  was  made 
out  by  an  able  officer,  colonel 
Markham,  whose  accuracy  he  could 
safely  trust. 

Mr.  Grey  said  he  had  expressed 
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his  dissent  in  the  committee. 
Gentlemen  supported  the  measure 
on  a  partial  ground,  considering  its 
utility,  but  not  its  evils.  The  glory 
of  the  army  was  allowed  without 
such  an  institution  ;  but  now  new 
means  of  security  were  supposed 
necessary.  Great  as  the  military 
powers  of  the  French  now  were, 
they  were  not  greater  than  when 
directed  by  a  Turenne,  a  Coride,  a 
Villars,  Catinat,  and  Berwick.  Did 
the  French  power  now  alarm  us  ? 
He  allowed  it  augmented  much  of 
late,  but  not  greater  than  when 
Marlborough  frustrated  Louis  XIV’ s 
ambitious  designs.  W ere  the  views 
of  France  more  alarming  now  than 
formerly  ?  It  might  be  said  that  it 
now  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  our 
liberties  and  religion.  He  would 
ask  what  was  Louis  XIV’s  chief 
object?  Was  it  not  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  arbitrary  power  and  po¬ 
pery,  by  restoring  James  II.  ?  In 
all  respects  France  then  seemed  as 
formidable  as  now  :  but  we  thought 
not  or  combating  the  danger  thus ; 
yet  our  arms  were  eminently  glo¬ 
rious.  Then  the  defence  of  the 
country  from  the  plans  against  its 
religion  and  liberties  was  left  to  its 
courage  and  zeal.  Let  the  same 
be  done' now,  and  the  result  woidd 
be  the  same.  The  same  courage 
and  spirit  had  lately  been  display¬ 
ed.  Leave  the  people  their  liber¬ 
ties,  they  would  not  be  wanting  to 
defend  them.  The  present  mea¬ 
sure  would  not  improve  officers  in 
military  science  as  much  as  was 
supposed.  In  other  professions, 
skill  was  not  wanting,  because 
merit  was  sure  of  encouragement. 
Emulation  was  sufficient  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  law,  physic,  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  other  sciences  — in 
the  army  the  same.  Several  able 
generals  appeared  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment’s  army  in  Charles  the  First’s 


reign,  without  military  education* 
whose  skill  must  have  resulted 
from  ambition.  In  later  times, 
how  were  the  French  generals 
formed  ?  Not  in  military  schools : 
their  skill  came  from  experience, 
and  military  science  was  promoted 
by  rewards.  These  had  defeated 
the  Austrians,  and  generals  train¬ 
ed  dn  the  art.  As  to  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Yorke,  that  lately  more  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  the  promotion 
and  employment  of  able  officers, 
he  knew  not  enough  of  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  the  army  to  decide  on  the 
subject.  Fie  knew  of  some  in¬ 
stances  of  officers  promoted  over 
others,  solely  on  rank  and  family 
influence.  As  to  the  expense  of 
this  institution,  it  seemed  very  large 
and  oppressive.  No  security  was 
given  that  it  might  not  be  much 
greater.  The  house  was  told  to 
think  this  trifling,  because  not 
greater  than  the  erection  of  a  bar¬ 
rack.  Barracks  were  unknown 
till  lately.  When  first  proposed, 
the  house  was  told  of  their  great 
convenience  and  small  expense  ; 
but  gentlemen  might  not  be  aware 
that  thev  cost  more  than  two  mil- 

j 

lions.  What  security  that  this 
measure  would  not  be  equally  ex-< 
pensive  ?  His  main  objection  was 
its  danger  to  the  constitution  ;  for 
this  measure,  viewed  with  others, 
gave  s^ng  suspicion  of  this  being 
made  a  military  country.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  300  boys  of  the  lower 
class  only  were  to  be  educated  at 
this  school,  which  might  become 
generally  fashionable  for  youths  of 
high  expectation.  Then  what 
would  be  the  habits  and  opinions 
of  these  young  men  ?— Not  only  the 
highest  in  the  army,  but  in  the  civil 
establishment,  when  they  should 
come  forward  in  life. — Submission 
only  to  their  superiors,  habits  oi 
command,  and  impatience  of  dis¬ 
obedience, 
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>bedience,  would  characterise 
:heir  tempers— dispositions  incon- 
listent  with  the  free  constitution  of 
;his  country.  As  to  an  asylum  for 
soldiers’  children,  he  fully  approv¬ 
ed  it,  and  was  glad  to  hear  they 
were  not  all  to  be  military.  This 
would  be  repugnant  to  Christianity, 
md  inconsistent  with  the  British 
institution.  He  remarked  also  on 
he  time  the  measure  was  brought 
orward.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  when  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
3edition  to  Holland,  and  those  of 
ferrol  and  Cadiz,  were  fresh  in 
nind,  no  such  plan  was  proposed : 
low,  at  the  close,  when  our  arms 
were  distinguished  by  the  most  he¬ 
mic  courage  and  excellent  disci¬ 
pline,  this  measure  was  introduced. 
When  needed,  it  was  not  mention¬ 
ed.  At  any  rate,  such  an  expense 
should  be  deferred  til!  the  country 
had  recovered  itself  from  war.  Its 
officers  had  been  trained  in  the  best 
school,  that  of  experience,  in  the 
course  of  nine  years  ;  therefore  the 
measure  was  unnecessary,  and 
years  must  pass  ere  we  should 
want  officers  again.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear  Mr.  Yorke,  respecting 
peace,  on  a  former  night ;  namely, 
that  we  coujd  not  hope  for  one  sin¬ 
cere  and  solid,  but  only  an  armis¬ 
tice  ;  convenient  only  at  present, 
but  not  allowing  the  reduction  of 
our  force.  He  hoped  when  peace 
was  made,  no  morejealousy  would 
exist  between  the  two  nations : 
this  peace  would  be  as  solid,  se¬ 
cure,  and  permanent,  as  any  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  rival  nation. 

The  secretary  at  war  explained, 
stating,  that  his  language  respect¬ 
ing  the  peace  had  been  misrepre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Grey.  He  said  only, 
that  at  present  we  could  not  hope 
for  a  sincere  peace — at  best,  only  a 
hollow,  suspicious,  and  armed 
peace.  Fie  said,  that,  according  to 
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Mr.  Grey’s  own  expression,  we 
ought  to  be  more  than  ever  jealous 
of  France.  This  was  the  policy 
and  system  of  our  wisest  and  best 
administrations,  and  the  best  that 
could  be  pursued.  He  wished  the 
British  officers  as  superior  to  the 
French  in  military  science,  as  they 
certainly  were  in  courage,  honour, 
zeal,  and  loyalty. 

Mr.  James  Martin  disapproved 
the  measure  entirely,  even  the  asy¬ 
lum  for  soldiers’  children.  He  was 
convinced  that  all  thus  educated 
must  become  soldiers.  This  he 
regarded  as  an  hereditary  military 
cast  in  the  country,  and  a  gross 
violation  of  its  constitution.  He 
thought  our  proceedings  for  several 
years  past  had  tended  to  its  de¬ 
struction,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
military  government. 

Sir  William  Elford  supported  the 
measure,  arguing  that  all  the  in¬ 
fluence  Mr.  Grey  had  assigned 
to  emulation  would  be  answered 
thereby. 

Mr.  Flussey  warmly  opposed  it. 
He  averred,  that  though  the  army 
might  be  improved  by  this  institu¬ 
tion,  he  should  dislike  an  army 
composed  from  it.  This  college 
was  to  give  military  science  to  the 
pupils :  he  asked  if  our  colleges  in 
general  taught  science  ? «—  he  be¬ 
lieved  but  few  would  say  so.  He 
thought  the  promotion  of  military 
science  should  be  left’  solely  to 
emulation.  He'  opposed  such  a 
measure  twenty  years  ago,  which 
was  then  given  up.  This  should 
meet  his  opposition  in  every  stage. 

The  secretary  at  war  showed  a 
difference  between  the  present  case 
and  that  alluded  to.  As  to  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  proposed  bill,  the 
thirty  staff-officers  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  commander-in-chief : 
in  the  junior  class,  fifty  by  the  East- 
India  company  from,  among  their 
’  R  cadettes ; 
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eadettes;  one  hundred  from  the 
sons  of  officers  who  had  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves ;  and  the  rest  to  be 
appointed  by  the  commander-in- 
chiei  —  the  exercise  of  this  latter 
power  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
parliament :  therefore  no  danger 
could  be  feared  from  it. 

The  different  resolutions  were 
then  put,  and  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  session 
was  terminated  by  commission,  his 
majesty  being  at  the  time  absent  at 
Weymouth!  The  lord-chancellor 
addressed  the  two  houses  in  an  ap¬ 
propriate  speech.  He  noticed  with 


some  exultation  the  late  victories 
by  sea  and  land  ;  and  added,  that 
they  derived  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  peculiar  value  in  his  majesty’s 
estimation,  from  their  tendency  to 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  peace 
on  fair  and  equitable  terms. 

The  above  declaration,  so  so¬ 
lemnly  made  to  both  houses  or 
parliament,  added  to  the  strong 
professions  of  the  minister  himself, 
had  the  happiest  effect-— it  inspired 
a  confidence  that  peace  would  be 
sincerely  sought  by  the  new  admi¬ 
nistration  ;  and  the  people 'of  Eng¬ 
land  were  happily  not  disappoint¬ 
ed.  . 
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JN  reporting  the  proceedings  of 
the  imperial  parliament  in  a 
connected  narrative,  we  have  pur¬ 
sued  our  usual  practice,  and  the 
debates  will  not  be  found  uninter¬ 
esting  ;  but  the  events  which  oc¬ 
curred  out  of  parliament,  though 
tire  detail  will  be  shorter,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  still  greater  impor¬ 
tance. 

Those  who  have  not  been  accus¬ 


tomed  to  have  their  minds  intent 
upon  public  transactions,  who  have 
not,  looked  into  the  interior  of  ca¬ 
binets,  have  not  learned  to  expect 
great  events  from  causes  apparent¬ 
ly  trivial.  It  is,  however,  a  great 
truth,  that  all  the  little  passions  of 
men  are  carried  into  the  career  of 
political  life;  and  often  what  ap¬ 
pears  the  effect  of  deep  designing 
policy  is  no  more  than  the  ebulli¬ 
tion 
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•oh  of  humour,  of  resentment,  of 
nvy,  or  of  fear.  Though  com- 
lonly  regarded  as  a  circumstance 
f  little  moment  in  this  country,  a 
hahge  of  ministers  is  in  reality  a 
latter  of  great  magnitude,  since 
be  character  of  the  moving  power 
;  changed ;  and  on  the  character 
f  the  men  who  direct  the  national 
ouncils  the  measures  will  depend, 
"here  are  no  prescribed  rules  for 
ie  conduct  of  statesmen,  there  is 
o  recipe  for  the  government  of  a 
atio'n;  but  the  man  will  always 
ppear  through  the  disguise  of  the 
linister.  Rash,  insolent,  vain, 
nd  sanguine,  measures  of  an  in- 
smperate  character  were  only 
ongenial  to  the  persons  who'lately 
lied  the  highest  offices  of  state, 
o  restore  peace  and  tranquillity;, 
rnn  of  a  more  sober  and  cautious 
miperament,  of  a  less  haughty 
nd  daring  spirit,  were  required  : 
nd,  perhaps,  having  less  of  what 

>  thought  to  be  political  reputation 

>  support,  and  an  humbler  opinion 
1  their  own  talents,  the  new  ad- 
linistration  were  less  fearful  of 
escehding  from  the  high  preten- 
ions  which"  had  been  previously 
clvaneed.  It  was  no  longer  the 
lie  ambition  of  the  British  cabinet 
i  direct  the  councils  of  Europe; 
nd  they  had  consequently  leisure 
nd  disposition  to  consult  the  im- 
lediate  welfare  of  the  British  na- 
lon. 

The  reader  must  have  observ- 
d,  in  the  communications  and 
peeches  of  the  new  ministers,  in 
be  course  of  the  debates,  a  frank- 
iess  and  moderation  to  which  his 
ar  for  some  years  past  must,  have, 
'een  'unaccustomed.  The  same 
haracter  they  carried  into  their 
ransaetions  with  foreign  nations ; 
nd  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
tom  the  period  of  their  accession 
o  '-office  the  public  business  was 


conducted,  in  all  respects,  with  a 
degree  of  method,  regularity,  and 
impartiality,  to  which  those  who 
transacted  business  \  with  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  crown  had  been 
strangers  before ;  and  if  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dington  and  his  colleagues  did  not 
aspire  to  the  useless  glory  of  shak¬ 
ing  the  senate  by  the  '  thunder  of 
their  eloquence,  of  appearing  as 
the  first  declaimers  in  Europe,  they 
proved  themselves  something  bet¬ 
ter —  men  of  business. 

To  repair  the  errors  of  their 
predecessors  was  not  an  easy  task. 
Peace  with  France  at  this  time  ap¬ 
peared  even  more  impracticable 
than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
war.  The  disgust  excited  by  the 
haughty  rejection  of  Bonaparte’s 
overture,  on  his  assuming  the  go¬ 
vernment,  was  heightened  by  the 
breach  of  a  treaty  honourably  and 
beneficially  concluded  by  a  meri¬ 
torious  (and  \ve  think  an  autho¬ 
rised)  officer,  and  by  an  order  as 
wantonly  issued  as  it  was  meanly 
revoked,  for  seizing  the  fishing- 
boats  off  the  coast  of  France.  Even 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  French 
government  had  found  his  situation 
so  little  correspondent  with  his 
wishes,  that  his  recall  had  been 
determined.  France  was  now 
strengthened  by  the  alliance  of 
Russia  ;  and  a  formidable  confede¬ 
racy  of  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
North  threatened  the  dissolution  of 
the  naval  empire  of  Great-Britain. 
To  these  we  may  add,  the  evils 
of  a  famine  actually  existing,  and 
exaggerated  by  the  probable  exclu¬ 
sion  of  our  vessels  from  the  granary 
of  Europe. 

To  prevent  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Denmark  with  the  designs 
of  Russia,  an  armament  was  fitted 
out  in  the  British  ports,  consisting 
of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  three 
frigates,  and  about  twenty  bomb- 
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ketches,,  gun-brigs,  &c.  under  the 
command  of  sir  Hyde  Parker  and 
lord  Nelson.  This  fleet  sailed  from 
Yarmouth,,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
and  triumphantly  passed  the  Sound, 
which  was  deemed  impossible,  and 
reached  the  capital  of  Denmark. — 
The*  Danes  appear  to  have  made 
very  formidable  dispositions.  Be¬ 
fore  the  city  was  stationed  an 
armed  flotilla,  consisting  ot  ships 
^of  the  line,  galleys,  fire-ships,  and 
gun-boats.  These  were  flanked 
and  supported  by  extensive  bat¬ 
teries  on  the  two  islands  called 
the  Crowns,  the  largest  of  which 
mounted  from  fifty  to  seventy  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  attack  was  made 
by  a  division  of  the  English  fleet 
under  lord  Nelson,  consisting  of 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates.  After  a  very  severe  en¬ 
gagement,  an  end  was  put  to  the 
contest  by  lord  Nelson  sponta¬ 
neously  offering  a  cessation  of  arnis, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  not  less  ne¬ 
cessary  to  his  own  than  the  ene¬ 
my's  forces.  After  the  battle,  it 
appeared  that  the  Danes  had  lost 
eighteen  ships,  among  which  were 
seven  old  men  of  war  of  the  line 
fitted  up  for  that  particular  occa¬ 
sion.  Lord  Nelson  next  proceed¬ 
ed  to  approach  Copenhagen,  into 
which  some  bombs  were  thrown ; 
but  an  attack  on  the  city  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  flag  of  truce,  which 
was  sent  on  board  lord  Nelson's 
ship ;  and  an  armistice  was  soon 
after  concluded  with  sir  Hyde 
Parker  by  the  Danish  court. 

On  the  19  th  of  April  the  British 
fleet  appeared  off  the  entrance  of 
Carlscrona ;  and  the  admiral  ac¬ 
quainted  the  governor.  That  the 
court  of  Denmark  having  conclud¬ 
ed  an  armistice,  by  which  the  un¬ 
fortunate  dispute  with  the  court  of 
St.  James's  had  been  accommo¬ 
dated.  he  was  directed  to  require 


an  explicit  answer  from  his  Swedisf 
majesty  relative  to  his  intention  o 
adhering  to  or  abandoning  the  hos 
tile  measures  he  had  taken  in  con 
junction  with  Russia.  An  officia 
answer  to  this  demand  was  com 
municated  from  the  king  of  Swe 
den  to  sir  Hyde  Parker,  intimating 
that  his  Swedish  majesty  would  no 
fail  to  fulfil  the  engagements  en 
tered  into  with  his  allies ;  but  tha 
he  would  not  refuse  to  listen  U 
equitable  proposals  made  by  depu 
ties  furnished  with  proper  authority 
to  regulate  the  matters  in  dis 
pule. 

The  termination  of  the  contes 
is,  however,  not  to  be  attribute^ 
either  to  the  battle  of  Copenhagei 
or  to  the  victorious  progress  of  th< 
British  fleet,  but  to  an  event  whicl 
had  just  before  taken  place,  to  th< 
astonishment  of  Europe,  and  whicl 
produced  an  almost  instantaneou 
revolution  in  the  politics  of  th< 
North.  On  the  23d  of  March  th< 
emperor  Paul,  who  had  played  s< 
versatile  and  extraordinary  a  par 
on  the  political  stage  from  the  pe 
riod  when  he  ascended  the  Russiai 
throne,  expired  suddenly.  Respect 
ing  the  cause  and  manner  of  hi 
death,  a  cautious  silence  has  heei 
maintained  in  Russia  ;  nor  woulc 
it  be  safe  to  report  what  we  hav< 
heard  even  in  this  country.  0 
his  character,  but  little  is  to  be  said 
His  conduct  was  marked  by  an  ec 
centricity  which  not  unjustly  in 
duced  a  suspicion  of  mental  de 
rangement.  His  benignity  to  Kos 
ciusko  and  the  Polish  insurgent 
formed  an  extraordinary  contras 
to  his  zeal  in  embarking  in  thi 
crusade  against  France ;  and  thi 
again  was  succeeded  by  anothe 
change  no  less  wonderful — in  hi 
desertion  of  the  coalesced  powers 
his  alliance  with  Bonaparte,  ant 
his  quarrel  with  England. — What 
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ver  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
eneral  principje  of  what  has  been 
ailed  the  Northern  confederacy, 
othing  can  justify  the  seizure  of 
io  British  vessels  and  the  subse- 
uent  confiscation  of  British  pro- 
erty.  It  is  said  hy  some  one, 
sat  <r  justice  is  the  law  of  kings ;  ” 
nd  certainly  nothing  can  be  more 
iconsistent  with  honour  and  cha- 
icter  than  a  breach  of  justice  in 
lose  whose  peculiar  function  it  is 
>  administer  and  protect  it.  This 
canton  outrage  has  been  attempted 
)  be  justified  by  referring  to  the 
ttack  on  French  and  Dutch  pro- 
erty  in  the  British  funds  at  the 
ommencement  of  the  war;  but 
re  reply,  whatever  might  be  the 
sasons  tor  that  measure,  one  vio- 
mt  action  does  not  justify  another, 
is  a  sovereign,  Paul  might  inspire 
srror  ;  but  he  could  not  be  re¬ 
peated.  The  same  eccentricity 
diich  marked  his  character  in  his 
ireign  relations  distinguished  his 
omestic  policy;  and  many  of  his 
cts  can  only  be  characterised  as 
ie  capricious  outrages  of  a  tyrant, 
irs  mortal  career  was  too  soon  in- 
mrupted  to  admit  of  a  complete 
tevelopemcmt  of  his  character ;  but, 
'om  what  we  saw,  it  was  impossi- 
le  to  predict  that  he  would  have 
ved  either  to  his  own  honour  or 
ie  benefit  of  his  country. 

The  day  succeeding  his  decease, 
is  eldest  son,  Alexander,  was  pro- 
laimed  emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
)n  the  13th  the  new  emperor  vi- 
ited  the  senate,  and  several  ukases 
f  a  popular  nature  were  issued  : 
ne,  in  particular,  reviving  and  con- 
irming  all  the  regulations  of  the 
ite  empress  Catharine  for  the  en- 
ouragement  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce. 

The  conduct  of  the  new  emperor, 
>n  his  accession  to  power,  was  at 
?ast  characterised  by  an  apparent 


moderation,  which  formed  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  hasty  violence  of  his 
predecessor.  The  claim  on  Malta 
was  relinquished ;  though  it  has 
been  rumoured  that  his  imperial 
majesty  expressed  a  wish  to  fce 
elected  grand  master  of  the  order, 
by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  knights. 
— Soon  after,  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and  the  general  outline  of  a  pacific 
accommodation  with  Great-Britain, 
were  agreed  on  between  the  Rus¬ 
sian  court  and  sir  ITyde  Parker ; 
and  lord  St.  Helen's  was  dispatched 
from  our  court  with  full  powers  to 
terminate  the  dispute.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  embargo  on  the  British 
ships  detained  in  the  ports  of  Rus¬ 
sia  was  removed  ;  and  this  honour¬ 
able  conduct  was  answered  by  a 
correspondent  act  of  liberality  on 
the  part  of  Great-Britain.  Under 
these  favourable  auspices  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  commenced,  and  from 
such  appearances  it  was  natural  to 
conclude  that  each  party  would  be 
disposed  to  concede  a  little;  and 
such,  in  truth,  was  the  result.  It 
is  rather  an  awkward  circumstance 
in  a  treaty  of  peace  to  provide  for 
the  events  of  a  future,  war ;  but  the 
present  treaty  comes  not  precisely 
under  that  predicament :  its  object 
was,  in  case  of  the  prevalence  of 
hostilities  among  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  to  prevent  a  rupture 
between  the  contracting  parties. 
We  are  not  so  cynical  as  to  cavil 
at  the  conditions  :  on  the  contrary, 
we  think  they  are  such  as  a  liberal 
system  of  policy  would  have  con¬ 
ceded  on  our  part,  had  there  not 
even  been  any  power  in  the  other 
parties  to  resist  our  demands.  One 
stipulation  is  particularly  deserving 
of  praise ;  and  that  is,  confining 
the  right  of  search  to  the  ships 
which  are  employed  entirely  in 
the  service  of  government.  Such 
vessels  are  at  least  under  a  more 
R  3  rigid 
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rigid  discipline,  their  cortfmanders 
ought  to  be  better  informed,  and  a 
stronger  responsibility  attaches  to 
them,  than  to  that  motley  race  of 
adventurers  who  are  found  in  pri¬ 
vateers  and  letters-of-marque.  In¬ 
deed,  every  restriction  that  can  be 
laid  upon  these  legal  pirates  must 
be  salutary  to  commerce,  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
— The  manner  in  which  this  right 
of  search  is  to  be  exercised  is  also 
well  calculated  for  the  prevention 
of  contest  and  dispute.  Every 
merchant-ship  of  a  neutral  power, 
which  sails  under  convoy,  is  to  be 
furnished  with  a  passport,  or  sea- 
letter,  containing  a  true  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  cargo  with  which  it  is 
freighted;  and  this  is  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  inspection  of  the  offi¬ 
cer  who  superintends  the  convoy. 
Under  these  circumstances  the 
convoy  is  to  pass  unmolested  by 
the  ships  of  war  of  the  other  con¬ 
tracting  party,  that  party  being  in 
.a  state  of  war  with  another  nation. 
AH  that  can  be  demanded  is  to  in¬ 
spect  the  papers,  and  to  ascertain 
that  the  commander  is  properly 
authorised  to  convoy  such  vessels, 
laden  with  articles  not  contraband, 
to  a  certain  port.  It  is  only  upon 
good  ground  of  suspicion  that  the 
commander  of  any  ship  of  war  can 
detain  any  merchant-ship  under 
these  circumstances;  and  should 
he  detain  any  without  just  and 
sufficient  cause  appearing,  ha  must 
then  make  full  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  such  vessel  for  any  loss, 
detriment,  cost,  or  damages,  which 
may  be  incurred  by  such  detention. 
The  number  of  articles  which  are 
to  be  in  future  considered  as  con¬ 
traband  is  also  reduced ;  and 
among  the  exemptions  are  iron, 
copper,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  hemp, 
and  sailcloth,  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  prohibited  articles. 


Thus,  by  the  dissolution  of  thi 
famous  confederacy,  one  of  th 
great  obstacles  to  a  peace  betwee. 
Great-Britain  and  the  French  re 
public  was  happily  removed.  Hov 
far  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  tb 
French  may  be  regarded  in  th 
same  light,  we  shall  not  pretend  t 
determine.  It  is,  however,  no 
probable  that  the  possession  c 
Egypt  was  an  object  on  which  th 
cabinetof  the  Tuilleries  had  found 
ed  any' sanguine  hopes;  since  th< 
capitulation  of  El-Arish,  negotiate! 
with  general  Kleber  by  sir  Sydne 
Smith,  was  a  proof  that  the  ulti 
mate  view  of  the  French ;  wras  ; 
safe  return  to  their  native  country 
Posterity  will  regard  with  indigna 
lion  the  violation  of  this  ' treaty 
and  the  authors  of  that  rash  act  an 
certainly  responsible  for  the  bloo( 
which  was  afterwards  shed  in  ac 
com  pushing  what  sir  Sydney  hae 
achieved  without  contest  or  ex 
pense.  To  remedy,  however,  thi 
error,  a  considerable  force  ha( 
been  dispatched  from  Great-Bri 
tain,  under  the  conduct  of  an  ex 
perienced  and  gallant  officer— -si 
Ralph  Abercrombie.  The  British 
forces,  under  the  command  of  lore 
Keith  and  general  Abercrombie 
after  unexpected  delays,  on  th< 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  arrived  of 
Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  March 
The  following  day  the  fleet  made 
sail  for  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  anc 
anchored  there.  Till  the  7th,  the 
sea  ran  high,  and  no  disembarka¬ 
tion  could  be  effected ;.  but  on  Ilia' 
day  the  first  division  made  gooc 
their  landing  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  in  the  face  of  a  body  o 
French,  who  were  evidently  aware 
of  their  intention,  and  were  postec 
in  force  with  considerable  advan¬ 
tages  of  position.  The  front  o 
the  disembarkation  was  narrow 
and  a  hill- which' commanded  tin 
'  1  '  '  '  ;  wholt 
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whole  appeared  almost  inaccessi¬ 
ble;  yet  the  British  troops  ascend¬ 
ed  the  hill,  under  the  fire  of  grape- 
ihot,  with  the  most  perfect  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  forced  the  French  to 
retire,  leaving  behind  them  seven 
pieces  of  artillery  and  a  number  of 
■jorses.  The  disembarkation  was 
continued  during  that  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing'  day.  The  troops  which 
landed  on  the  8th  advanced  three  , 
miles  the  same  day  ;  and  on  the 
12th  the  whole  army  moved  for¬ 
ward,  and  came  within  sight  of 
the  French,  who  were  formed 
advantageously  on  a  ridge,  with 
their  left  to  the  Canal  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  their  right  towards  the 
sea. 

It  was  determined  to  commence 
the  attack  on  the  13th;  and  with 
this  view  the  British  army  marched 
in  two  lines  by  the  left,  with  an  in¬ 
tention  of  turning  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy.  The  attack  was  in 
some  measure  anticipated  by  the 
French;  and  they  descended  from 
the  heights  on  which  they  were 
formed,  and  attacked  the  leading 
brigades  of  both  lines.  The  British 
troops  were  therefore  compelled  to 
change  their  position,  which  was 
done  with  the  greatest  precision ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  imme¬ 
diately  followed  their  example. 
After  a  severe  .conflict,  victory 
declared  in  favour  of  the  English, 
though  not  without  considerable 
loss— that  of  above  two  thousand 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss¬ 
ing,  The  loss  of  the  French  we 
have  never  heard,  but  it  must  havp 
been  considerable. 

It  is  but  candid  to  add,  that, 
with  some  advantages  of  position 
on  the  side  of  the  French,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  numbers  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  on  the  side  of  the  English. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  took  with 
him  from  England  upwards  of 


15,000  infantry  and  cavalry;  and 
with  the  seamen,  who  from  the 
official  returns  appear  to  have  been 
engaged,  the  troops,  in  the  whole, 
could  not  be  much  less  than  that 
number.  The  battle  was  fought 
with  only  a  division  of  the  French 
army  under  general  Lanusse;  which, 
according  to  the  French  accounts, 
amounted  only  to  4,600.  But  this 
must  be  a  misrepresentation,  as  no 
rational  person  'would  risk  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  such  an  inferiority 
of  "numbers;  and  it  is  evident  the 
French  accounts  take  no  notice  of 
the  native  troops  which  were  en¬ 
gaged  on  their  side. 

The  British  army  followed  up 
their  success  with  becoming  spirit 
and  vigour;  and  on  the  21st  ot 
March  a  still  more  decisive  battle 
was  fought,  with  a  similar  event,  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  miles 
from  Alexandria.  It  commenced 
before  daylight  in  the  morning,  by 
a  false  attack  on  the  left  of  the 
English,  under  major-general  Crad¬ 
dock,  in  which  the  French  were 
repulsed.  But  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  enemy  were  directed 
to  the  right  of  the  English  army, 
which  they  endeavoured  by  every 
possible  means  to  turn.  I  he  at¬ 
tack  on  that  point  was  begun  with 
great  impetuosity  by  the  French 
infantry,  sustained  by  a  strong  body 
of  cavalry,  who  charged  in  co¬ 
lumn.  The  contest  was  unusually 
obstinate.  The  French  were  twice 
repulsed,  and  their  cavalry  were 
repeatedly  mixed  with  the  English 
infantry  ;*  but  at  length  gave  way 
altogether.  While  this  was  pass  , 
ing  on  the  right,  the  French  at¬ 
tempted  to  penetrate  the  centre  of 
the  British  army  with  a  column  of 
infantry,  who  were  also  repulsed, 
and  obliged  to  retreat.  A  corps 
of  light  troops  however  was  ad¬ 
vanced,  supported  by  infantry  and 
R  4  cavalry, 
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cavalry,  to  keep  in  check  the  left 
of  the  English,  which  was  certainly 
the  weakest  of  the  whole  line;  but 
all  their  efforts  were  fruitless,  and- 
the  British  remained  masters  of  the 
field.  The  loss  on  our  side  was 
great,  being  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  upwards  of  1,500. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  vaguely 
calculated  in  the  English  accounts 
at  3,000. 

Amidst  such  a  prodigal  expendi¬ 
ture  of  human  life,  it  may  seem 
trifling  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
reader  on  a  single  death ;  yet  we 
must  remark,  that  one  of  the  se¬ 
verest  losses  the  British  nation  ex¬ 
perienced  on  that  day  must  be  ac¬ 
counted  their  gallant  and  accom¬ 
plished  commander  —  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie.  This  gentleman  was 
a  North  Briton  by  birth,  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  though  not  opulent  fa¬ 
mily.  Being  destined  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms,  the  first  commis¬ 
sion  he  bore  was  that  of  a  cornet 
in  the  third  regiment  of  dragoon 
guards.  He  rose  by  successive 
gradations  to  the  rank  of  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel;  and,  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  American  war, 
was  made  colonel  of  a  new-raised 
regiment — the  one  hundred  and 
third,  or  king's  Irish  infantry.  Of 
his  services  during  that  contest  we 
are  unable  to  speak;  nor  was  it  till 
the  year  17  87.  that  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Early 
in  the  late  war  sir  Ralph  Aber¬ 
crombie  was  employed  upon  the 
continent.  He  commanded  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  in  the  action  on  the 
heights  of  Cateau,  and  conducted 
the  march  of  the  guards  from  De¬ 
venter  to  Oldensaal  in  the  retreat 
of  the  British  trops  in  179  k  In 
the  following  years,  till  1797,  he 
was  engaged  as  commander-in¬ 
chief  in  most  of  the  successful  en¬ 
terprises  of  the  British  in  the  Westr 
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Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe 
he  was  invested  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland.  In  this  station  his  con¬ 
duct  was  truly  meritorious  :  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  people  from  military  op¬ 
pression,  and  to  restore  discipline 
to  an  army,  who,  according  to  his 
own  forcible  expression,  “  were 
formidable  to  every  one  but  the 
enemy,"  occupied  his  most  ardu¬ 
ous  endeavours.  But  the  public 
are  already  in  full  possession  of 
these  facts.  In  the  famous  expe¬ 
dition  to  Holland,  he  displayed  his 
great  military  talents  in  such  a 
manner  as  even  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  reluctant  praises  of  the  hos¬ 
tile  generals.  In  the  battle  which 
we  have  just  described,  which  was 
won  chiefly  by  the  excellent  dispo¬ 
sitions  which  he  planned' previous 
to  the  action,  he  received  a  wound, 
of  which  he  died  on  the  28>th  of 
March.  Of  his  ability  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  commander,  were  there  no 
other  proof,  this  expedition,  which 
proved  fatal  to  his  life,  but  which 
established  his  reputation,  would 
be  a  sufficient  evidence.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  his  character  was 
evinced  by  his  conduct  in  Ireland. 
His  modesty  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  been  equal  to  his  talents; 
and  while  he  was  regarded  as  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  he  had  the 
singular  felicity  of  still  conciliating 
the  esteem  of  his  soldiers.  In  the 
same  action  general  Moore  was  also 
dangerously  wounded.  The  French 
general  Roize  was  left  dead  on  the 
field,  and  generals  Lanusse  and 
Rodet  afterwards  died  of  their 
wounds. 

These  actions  may  be  considered 
as  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Egypt. 
After  the  death  of  sir  Ralph  Aber-, 
crombie,  general  Hutchinson,  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  Irish  lawyer, 
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who  was  provost  of  Trinity  college, 
assumed  the  chief  command  of  the 
British  forces  there.  The  British 
general  lost  no  time  in  proceeding 
towards  Alexandria,  where  the 
principal  force  of  the  enemy  was 
yet  concentred.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  town  and  castle  of  Ro¬ 
setta  was  taken  by  a  division  of  the 
British  army  under  colonel  Spencer, 
aided  by  a  body  of  Turks.  The 
French  garrison,  amounting  to  800 
men,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance, 
and  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  leaving  a  few  men  killed  and 
prisoners. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  admiral  Blanket,  with  a 
considerable  force  from  the  East- 
Indies,  effected  a  landing  at  Suez. 
The  admiral  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  his  squadron  in  the  dan¬ 
gerous  and  difficult  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea;  but,  before  the  end  of 
April,  was  joined  by  large  re-in- 
forcements  under  the  command  of 
general  Baird,  colonels  Wellesley 
and  Murray,  &c. 

As  Cairo,  next  to  Alexandria, 
was  a  capital  object  with  the  allies, 
a  force  was  detached  early  in  May 
for  its  reduction.  On  the  9th  of 
that  month  'general  Hutchinson, 
with  4,000  British,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Turks,  attacked  the 
French  near  Rhamanieh.  The 
French  were  driven  in,  and  in  the 
night  retreated  towards  Cairo, 
leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Rahma- 
meh,  which,  on  the  following  day, 
surrendered  to  the  victors.  The 
loss  of  the  English  on  this  occasion 
did  not  exceed  thirty  men.  About 
the  same  time,  a  body  of  French 
and  Coots,  who  had  moved  for- 
ward  from  Cairo  to  attack  the 
Turks,  were  defeated  by  the  grand 
vizier,  who  was  essentially  assisted 
by  colonel  Murray  and  other  Bri¬ 


tish  officers.  The  French  are  said 
to  have  lost  fifty  men,  and  the 
Turks  about  thirty,  in  this  action. 
The  whole  number  of  French,  &c. 
engaged,  was  said  to  amount  to 
4,600,  and  the  Turkish  army  to 
9,000. 

It  was  the  middle  of  June  before 
the  British  army,  under  general 
Hutchinson,  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Cairo.  Fie  found  the  works 
very  much  extended,  though  the 
garrison  did  not  exceed  4  or  5,000 
in  number.  The  captain  pacha  at 
the  same  time  invested  Gizeh 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Cairo),  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  grand  vizier  took 
a  position  within  cannon-shot  of 
the  city.  Thus-invested  on  every 
side,  the  garrison,  on  the  22d,  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  English  general, 
offering  to  treat  for  the  evacuation 
of  Cairo  upon  certain  conditions. 
After  a  negotiation  of  several  days, 
the  surrender  was  finally  agreed 
upon  in  a  convention  of  twenty- 
one  articles — the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  the  French  army  at  Cairo, 
and  its  dependencies,  should  be 
conveyed  in  ships  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  at  their  expense,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  baggage,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  other  effects,  to 
the  nearest  French  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean;  and  of  this  con¬ 
vention  general  Menou  was  to  be 
at  liberty  to  avail  himself.  Our 
reader  will  recollect  that  these 
terms  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  which  were  agreed  upon  by- 
sir  Sydney  Smith  and  general  Kle- 
ber,  which  the  late  ministry  most 
unaccountably  rejected. 

The  final  conquest  of  Egypt 
soon  after  succeeded  ;  and  general 
Menou  accepted  the  conditions  of 
the  convention  of  Cairo  for  himself 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  under  his 
command. 

In 
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In  Europe,  the  war  was  languidly 
carried  on  between  Great-Britain 
and  France.  Some  naval  engage¬ 
ments  took  place,  between  single 
ships  and  frigates,  of  little  conse¬ 
quence — the  detail  of  which  our 
readers  will  find  under  the  head  of 
Principal  Occurrences.  An  action 
which  happened  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  between  sir  James  Saumarez 
and  a  squadron  of  French  and  Spa¬ 
nish  ships  of  war,  is,  however,  more 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  On  the 
rooming:  of  the  6th  of  July,  the 
British  admiral  stood  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar, ,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  attacking  three  French 
line-of-battle  ships,  and  a  frigate, 
which  were  at  anchor  off  Algesiras. 
On  opening  Cabrita  Foint,  he  found 
the  ships  lay  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  enemy’s  batteries ; 
and,  having  a  leading  wind  up  to 
them,  he  conceived  he  had  every 
reasonable  hope  of  success.  He 
had  previously  directed  captain 
Flood,  in  the  Venerable,  to  lead 
the  squadron;  but,  though  it  was 
not  intended,  the  captain  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  cast¬ 
ing  anchor,  from  the  wind  failing. 
Captain  Stirling,  in  the  Pompee,  at 
tiie  same  time  anchored  opposite 
to  the  inner  ship  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  action  commenced.  In  the  ar¬ 
dour  for  engaging,  the  Hannibal  was 
unfortunately  run  aground  :  every 
effort  was  made  by  the  admiral  to 
cover  her  from  the  enemy;  hut, 
being  only  three  cables’  length  from 
one  of  the  batteries  on  shore,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire,  and  to  leave 
her  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  loss  on  board  the  English  squa¬ 
dron  was  375. 

Whatever  disgrace  might  have 
unjustly  attached  to  the  British  ad¬ 
miral  on  this  occasion,  it  was  very 
soon  retrieved ;  and  fortune,  in  the 
subsequent  engagement,,  seems  to 
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have  amply  compensated  for  previ¬ 
ous  deficiencies.  The  admiral  was 
scarcely  in  harbour  before  he  was 

•j 

apprised  that  the  three  French  line- 
of-battle  ships,  disabled  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  6th,  were  on  the  8th  re¬ 
inforced  by  a  squadron  of  five  Spa¬ 
nish  ships  of  the  line,  under  the 
command  of  Don  Juan  de  Mogen, 
and  a  French  ship  of  seventy -four 
guns.  He  learned  further,  that 
they  were  all  under  sail  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 2th  ofJuly,  together 
with  his  majesty’s  late  ship  Hanni- 
bal.  (t  I  had  almost  despaired,” 
says  admiral  Saumarez,  “of having 
a  sufficient  force  in  readiness  to 
oppose  such  numbers but  by 
greiat  exertion  he  wgs  able  to  warp 
out  of  the  Mole  with  all  the  ships 
under  his  command,  the,  Pompee 
excepted,  whiefy  had  not  time  to 
get  in  her  mast's.  The  object  of 
the  British  admiral  was  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  this  powerful  force 
to  Cadiz.  Late  in  the  evening  he 
observed  the  enemy’s  ships  to  hav« 
cleared  Cabrita  Point,  and  at  eight 
he  bore  up  to  stand  after  them.  At 
eleven  the  Superb  was  up  with 
them,  and  opened  her  fire  on  the 
enerpy *s  ships  at  not  more  than 
three  cables’  length.  At  this  criti¬ 
cal  period  a  fatal  mistake  of  the 
enemy  decided  the  battle.  The 
Spanish  ships,  in  the  darkness  and 
confusion,  fired  upon  each  other; 
the  Real  Carlos  took  fire,  and  blew 
up;  and  the  Hermenegildo,  still 
mistaking  her  for  an  enemy,  ran  oh 
board  her,  and  shared  her  melan¬ 
choly  fate.  The  San  Antonio,  of 
seventy-four  guns  and  730  men, 
commanded  by  Le  Rev,  chief  of 
division,  being  thus  left  unsup¬ 
ported,  struck  to  the  Superb.  The 
remaining  ships  of  the  enemy  now 
crowded  all  the  sail  they  could 
carry,  and  stood  out  of  the  Straits. 
At  day-break  only  one  French  ship 
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.  appeared  in  sight,  which  ^  was 
standing  to  the  shoals  of  :  Corrib  At 
this  juncture  the  wind  failed  her, 
and  the  Venerable  was  able  to 
bring  her  to  action,  and  had  nearly 
silenced  her,  when  the  loss'  of  the 
mainmast  obliged  the  captain  of 
the  Venerable  to  -desist ;  and  this 
ship,  which  was  an  eighty-four, 
escaped  along  with  the  rest. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  the 
command  of  admiral  lord  Nelson, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
harbour  and  shipping  of  Boulogne ; 
but,  like  all  the  other'expeditions  to 
the  coast  of  France,  it  ended  only 
in  discomfiture  and  disgrace.  On 
the  4th  of  August  lord  Nelson  found 
the  enemy’s  vessels  (consisting  of 
brigs  and  flats,  lugger-rigged,  and 
a  schooner,  twenty-four  in  num¬ 
ber),  anchored  in  a  line  in  the  front 
of  Boulogne.  The  wind  being  fa¬ 
vourable  for  the  bombs  to  act,  he 
made  the  signal  for  battle,  and 
gave  orders  to  direct  their  shells  at 
the  vessels,,  and  not  at  the  town. 
After  a  severe  engagement,  how¬ 
ever,  the  noble  admiral  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat.  Lord  Nelson 
imputes  his  failure  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  with  the  tide  and  half 
tide  which  separated  the  divisions 
ofv  the  British  fleet.  The  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
about  130. 

Why  the  British  ministry  en¬ 
gaged  in  no  offensive  operations  of 
greater  importance  has  since  been 
explained  to  the  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  nation.  It  was  because 
they  were  occupied  with  a  matter 
of  much  higher  consequence,  and 
because  they  wisely  anticipated  the 
event.  Attached  to  no  party,  we 
feel  a  sincere  pleasure  in  giving 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due; 
and  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the 
negotiations  with  France,  which 


commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  were  conducted  with 
equal  ability  and  moderation.  We 
had  always  predicted,  that  a  mi¬ 
nistry  of  a  truly  English  spirit,  with 
English  honesty  and  frankness— a 
ministry  who  depended  not  on 
stratagem,  but  integrity,  would  be 
successful  in  any  negotiation  for 
the  restoration  of  peace.  The  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Northern  confede¬ 
racy,  and  the  successes  in  Egypt, 
had  removed  the  most  powerful 
obstacles  ;  and  administration  had 
the  wisdom*  not' to  lose  the  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  which  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  presented.  The  nego¬ 
tiation  was  carried  on  with  a  pru¬ 
dent  reserve.  The  .  agents,  lord 
Hawkesbury  and  M.  Otto,  did  not 
enter  the  list  as  prize-fighters,  and 
call  in  the  whole  of  Europe  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  diplomatic  skill  which 
they  respectively  evinced.  The 
objects  in  dispute  were  discussed 
with  temperance,  as  if  discussed 
by  men  seriously  bent  on  bringing 
them  to  a  happy  termination.  Not 
even  the  persons  who  were  in  offi¬ 
cial  situations,  except  those  imme¬ 
diately  concerned,  were  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  negotiation; 
and  the  lord-mayor  of  London  was 
the  first  person  out  of  the  cabinet 
to  whom  the  result  was,  communi¬ 
cated.  Thus  no  unfair  advantage 
could  be  taken ;  and  this  treaty 
stands  almost  singular  on  our  re¬ 
cords,  since,  at  a  period  when  tire 
practice  of  gambling  in  the  public 
funds  was,  from  the  wide  exten¬ 
sion  of  public  credit,  more  predo¬ 
minant  than  at  any  previous  crisis, 
not  a  single  instance  occurred  of 
any  sinister  practice  whatever. 
The  treaty,  thus  honourably  con¬ 
ducted,  was  in  every  part  consis¬ 
tent  with  justice,*  and  with  an  en¬ 
larged  and  wise  system  of  policy. 
The  great  object  in  all  pacific  ar¬ 
rangements’ 
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rangements  should  be  to  leave  as 
little  cause  of  regret  and  dissatis- 
tisfaction  to  the  respective  parties 
as  possible.  Great-Britain  did  not 
want  colonial  possessions :  almost 
all  new  acquisitions  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  must  have  interfered  with  the 
interest  and  advantage  of  those  she 
already  possesses ;  and  the  state  of 
the  French  West-India  islands  ren¬ 
dered  them  most  dangerous  and 
improper  connexions.  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  gained  some  acquisitions  by 
the  treaty,  which  were  of  conside¬ 
rable  importance  without  being  bur¬ 
densome  or  dangerous;  while  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  moderation  of  her  demands 
were  such  as  were  well  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence  in  those  nations 
with  whom  she  had  been  unfor¬ 
tunately  engaged  in  hostilities. 

The  aggrandisement  of  France 
and  the  enlargement  of  her  Euro¬ 
pean  territory  are  circumstances 
which,  however  they  may  be  re¬ 
gretted,  were  not  to  be  remedied : 
tor,  as  that  incomparable  statesman, 
Mr.  Fox,  has  most  justly  observed, 
“  France  was  made  great  by  the 
war,  and  not  by  the  peace. She 
had  acquired  what  could  not  be 
wrested  from  her  by  Great-Britain; 
and  of  the  only  two  powers  able 
to  contend  with  her  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  one  (the  court  of  Petersburg) 
was  united  by  a  strict  treaty  of  al¬ 
liance,  and  the  other  (that  of  Vi¬ 
enna)  had  been  reduced  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  accepting  such  terms  of 
peace  as  she  thought  proper  to 
impose.  Yet  increase  of  territory 
is  sometimes  contemplated  by  po¬ 
liticians  with  a  more  anxious  eye 
than  the  circumstance  deserves. 
Increase  of  territory  does  not  al¬ 
ways  imply  proportionate  accession 

of  strength.  The  amalgamation  of 
©  ©  ■  „ 

different  people  with  different  ha¬ 
bits,  and  even  a  difference  of  lan¬ 
guage  under  the  same  government. 


is  not  always  an  easy  task  ;  and  it 
is  the  less  easy  if  any  degree  of  po¬ 
litical  liberty  form  a  constituent  part 
of  that  i  government.  Time  will 
evince  whether  France  is  made 
really  more  powerful  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
other  countries  which  she  has  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  war.  We  think  we 
see  in  them  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  disorganisation ;  but  we  may 
be  mistaken. 

By  the  preliminary  articles  which 
were  signed  at  London  on  the  1st 
of  October,  1801,  by  M.  Otto  on 
the  part  of  the  French  republic,  and 
lord  Hawkesbury  on  the  part  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  all 
her  conquests,  the  island  of  Tri¬ 
nidad  and  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  Ceylon  excepted.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  to  remain  a  free 
port  to  all  the  contracting  parties, 
who  were  to  enjoy  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  Island  of  Malta 
was  to  be  evacuated  by  the  British 
troops,  and  restored  to  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Egypt 
•was  restored  to  the  Ottoman  Forte. 
The  territory  of  Portugal  was  to  be 
maintained  in  its  integrity:  and  the 
French  troops  were  to  evacuate  the 
territory  of  Rome  and  Naples. 
The  republic  of  the  seven  islands 
was  recognised  by  France.  The 
fishery  at  Newfoundland  was  esta¬ 
blished  on  its  former  footing  :  and, 
finally,  plenipotentiaries  were  to  be 
named  by  the  contracting  parties, 
to  repair  to  Amiens,  to  proceed 
with  the  formation  of  a  definitive 
treaty  in  concert  with  the  allies  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

Thus  terminated  a  contest'  the 
most  dangerous  and  disastrous  in 
which  this  country  was  ever  en¬ 
gaged — a  contest  which  we  have 
said,  and  which  we  still  believe, 
might  have  been  avoided  in  its 
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origin,  and  which  at  different  times 
might  have  been  terminated  with 
infinite  advantage  to  this  country; 
but  which  would  perhaps  have  not 
been  concluded  till  the  country  had 
been  drained  of  its  last  shilling,  had 
not  the  old  ministry  (who  we  con¬ 
scientiously  believe  engaged  in  it 
from  fantastical  dreams  of  ambition, 
and  carried  it  on  under  the  most 
puerile  and  delusive  hopes)  been 
fortunately  dismissed.  We  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  cur  country  and  of 
mankind,  never  to  see  these  men 
employed  in  any  public  capacity. 
They  are  not  ministers  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  English  nation  : 
they  might  befitted  for  the  crooked 
and  intriguing  politics  of  a  despotic 
court,  but  their  habits  and  their 
measures  we  trust  are  as  foreign  to 
the  plain  and  open  disposition  of 
the  sovereign  as  to  that  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  The  fairness,  the  candour,  the 
moderation,  and  the  constitutional 
principles  of  Mr.  Addington,  form 
a  happy  contrast  to  that  motley  con¬ 
duct,  that  tissue  of  pride  and  mean¬ 
ness,  of  intrigue  and  arrogance,  to 
which  we  had  unfortunately  been 
accustomed  before  ;  and  if  he  per¬ 
severes  in  the  same  career,  we  have 
little  doubt  but  he  will  prove  one 
of  the  moist  popular  ministers  whom 
this  country  has  seen  for  a  series  of 
years. 

We  can  with  pride  and  pleasure 
contrast  the  present  state  of  this 
Country,  notwithstanding  the  diffi¬ 
culties  wTe  have  encountered,  and 
the  burdens  we  have  incurred, 
with  that  of  most  of  the  continental 
nations.  While  every  thing  there 
is  menacing  and  uncertain,  we  en¬ 
joy  both  freedom  and  security.  The 
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nation  is  still  in  a  comparative  state 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Theo¬ 
retical  politicians  may  arraign  our 
ancient  constitution  ;  they  may  pro¬ 
ject  reforms  which  would  probably 
disappoint  their  hopes,  though  it 
is  even  possible  that  in  some  in-< 
stances  it  might  admit  of  some 
amelioration,  could  it  with  safety 
be  attempted.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  may  satisfy  us,  that  under 
a  legislature  elected  by  ourselves, 
and  by  the  protecting  influence  of 
such  a  system  of  jurisprudence  as 
no  other  country  in  Europe  can 
boast,  wrn  can  individually  sit 
“  under  our  own  vine  and  our 
own  fig-tree,”  unmolested  by  the 
hand  of  tyranny  or  the  machinations 
of  fraud.  Compare  this  happy 
constitution  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries?  for  by  this  only  we  shall  learn 
to  estimate  its  value  :  compare  it 
even  with  what  has  been  the  result 
of  theoretical  reform  :  compare  it 
with  the  experiments  on  govern¬ 
ment,  which  we  have  lately  seen  ! 
The  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for  us 
to  present  our  readers  with  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  that  complex  form  of  des¬ 
potism  established  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  country:  when  it  does,  our 
readers  will  feel  grateful  to  their 
ancestors  for  the  invaluable  privi¬ 
leges  which  their  wisdom  and  their 
valour  have  secured  to  their  poste¬ 
rity.  And  that  wre  may  be  just  to 
all  men,  when  we  reflect  on  these 
blessings,  and  resolve  to  defend 
them  on  every  emergency  as  our 
dearest  “  rights,”  let  us  not  forget 
that  to  Mr.  Addington  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  we  are  at  least,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  indebted  for  the  restoration  of 
Peace  and  the  Constitution. 
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Foreign  History.  France .  Delays  in  the  Ratification  of  -the  Preliminaries 
signed  by  Count  Julien  at  Paris .  Preparations  for  opening  a  fresh 
Campaign .  Positions  of  the  Izvo  Armies .  Dismission  of  the  most  meri¬ 
torious  of  the  Imperial  Officers — Resignation  of  others.  Emperor  and 
Archduke  John  repair  to  the  Army .  Notification  from  Moreau  of  the 
Re-conwtencement  of  Hostilities.  A  further  Armistice  concluded  at  Ho - 
henlindeu.  Internal  State  of  France .  Inspection  and  Jleform  of  the 

Emigrant  List .  Return  of  Emigrants.  Treaty  between  France  and  the 

United  States  of  America.  Changes  in  the  Ministry.  Negotiation  for 
Peace  with  Great- Britain.  Proposal  on  the  part  of  France  for  a  general 
Armistice  by  Sea  and  Land — Rejected  by  the  British  Ministry— Rupture 
of  the  Armistice.  Opening  of  the  Winter  Campaign.  Attack  upon 
Auger eau.  Capture  of  Aschaffenburg  by  the  French.  Moreau  attacked . 
by  Klenau.  Battle  of  Hohenlinden — Flight  and  rapid  Pursuit  of  the 
Imperial  Army.  Recall  of  Prince  Charles  to  the  Command  of  the  Austrian 
Forces.  Austrians  again  defeated.  Third  Armistice.  French  enter 
Florence  and  Leghorn .  Convention  of  Treviso. 


IN  our  account  of  foreign  trans¬ 
actions  during  the  last  year, 
we  left  the  French,  who  are  the 
principal  actors  in  these  interesting 
scenes,  masters  of  Germany  almost 
to.  the  banks  of  the  Inn ;  and  of 
Italy  almost  to  the  coniines  of  Ve¬ 
nice.  The  preliminaries  of  peace, 
which  had  been  signed  by  count 
julien  at  Paris,  in  July,  had  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  negotiations 
between  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuii- 
leries  and  the  court  of  Vienna. 
Embarrassed  as  the  situation  of  this 
court  was  now  .become,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  partisans  for  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  war  overpowered  all 
pacific  considerations.  Whatever 
might  be  the  hopes  or  secret  views 
of  that  court,  the  refusal  ol  the  rati¬ 
fication  was  intimated  in  a  note  from 
the  British  government,  who  in¬ 
sisted  that  a  minister  should  be  sent 
to  the  congress  .at  Luneville,  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  emperor. 

The  French  and  imperial  armies 
were  now  preparing  to  open  the 


campaign  a  second  time.  The  im¬ 
perial  army  had  concentred  its 
forces  between  Wassepburg  and 
Alt-Oatting,  having  its  advanced 
guard  on  the  left  side  of  the  Inn, 
stretching  its  right  wing  to  Brau- 
nau,  and  its  left  to  Kufstein,  where 
if  f<  Tmed  its  junction  with  the  army 
of  the  Tyrol.  A  few  corps,  of  ca¬ 
valry  skirted  the  Inn,  below  Bran- 
nau,  to  preserve  the  communication 
with  the  division  of  general  Klenau 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Danube. 
The  whole  of  this  force  consisted 
of  about  60,000  unen:  the  army  on 
the  Tyrol  amounted  to  10,000, 
who  were  seconded'  by  an  equal 
number  of  volunteers  of  the  country. 

The  right  wing  of  the  French 
army  rvas  about  36,000  men.  This 
wing  skirted  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol  on  the  no  th  side,  which  it 
menaced  with  three  columns  of 
12,000  men  each  by  the  passes  of 
Ehrenberg,  Scharnitz,  and  Arlc-y 
berg.  The  centre  was  composed 
of  nearly  an  equal  number,  and 
was  posted  in  a  line  of  eight  or  ten 
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leagues  beyond  the  Iser,  facing  the 
centre  and  left  wing  of  the  imperial 
army.  The  left  of  the  French  army 
consisted  of  25,000  men,  stretched 
along  the  river  Vils,  and  threatened 
to  hem  Braunau,  and  cut  off  the 
imperial  army  from  its  magazines 
on  the  Danube  and  the  division  of 
general  Klenau. 

The  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  the  imperial  armies,  in 
consequence  of  the  late  defeats  by 
the  French,  boded  still  less  good 
for  the  future.  The  generals  Kray, 
Hanendorff,  Schmit,  and  Chateler, 
who  were  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  imperial  officers,  and  who 
had  yielded  only  to  a  valour  and 
impetuosity  which  commanders 
more  able  would  have  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  stemming,  were  replaced 
by  others  whose  names  had  scarcely 
been  heard  of,  and  in  whom  little 
confidence  could  be  reposed.  The 
court  of  Vienna  had  thought  fit, 
however,  to  dispense  with  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  men  whose  misfortunes 
were  imputed  to  their  own  mis¬ 
takes  rather  than  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  enemy,  and  whose  senti¬ 
ments  respecting  the  final  issue  of 
the  war  were  but  little  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  its  own.  The  dis¬ 
mission  of  these  officers  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  resignation  of  general 
Kinks,  commander  of  Vienna,  who 
alleged,  that  he  could  not  answer 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital, 
since  the  garrison  was  withdrawn 
to  bersent  to  the  army.  The  state 
ot  the  imperial  forces  in  Italy  at 
this  period  was  scarcely  more  fa¬ 
vourable  foi1  the  successful  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  war.  This  army 
had  received  reinforcements  of 
25,000  men;  but  as  it  was  found 
necessary  to  leave  10,000  men  in 
|  Vienna  to  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  city,  there  were  scarcely 
40,000  more  left  to  keep  the  field. 


The  generals  Ott  and  HoherizoUern 
had  sent  in  their  resignations;  and 
the  only  officer  of  distinguished  ta¬ 
lent  that  remained  at  his  post  was 
general  Wackassowich. 

This  situation  of  affairs,  which  car¬ 
ried  apprehension  into  the  minds  of 
every  person  interested  in  the'safety 
of  the  imperial  court,  roused  it  to 
a  seeming  temporary  effort  of  per¬ 
sonal  courage.  In  a  rescript  noti¬ 
fied  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  by  the 
imperial  minister,  the  rupture  of 
the  negotiation  with  -the  French, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  aftfiistico, 
were  declared.  His  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  informed  them, that,  seconded 
by  the  fidelity  and  love  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  he  had  determined  to  put  him¬ 
self,  with  his  brother  the  archduke 
John,  at  the  head  of  the  army ; 
hoping  that  this  example,  as  well 
as  the  general  danger,  would  re¬ 
animate  the  ancient  courage  of  the 
Germans,  and  engage  the  subjects 
of  the  empire  to  join  themselves  to 
his  majesty,  to  secure  an  honour¬ 
able  peace. 

Agreeable  to  the  rescript  of  the 
imperial  minister  to  the  diet,  the 
emperor,  and  his  brother  the  arci£ 
duke  John,  repaired  to  the  army, 
where  the  latter  entered  on  his 
office  as  commander-in-chief.  On 
his  arrival  in  this  quality,  he  re* 
ceived  a  letter  from  general  Mo¬ 
reau,  inclosing  the  instructions 
which  had  just  been  transmitted 
from  Paris,  and  which  he  thus  li¬ 
terally  transcribed: — “  Inform  the 
general  who  commands  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army,  that  the  emperor  re¬ 
fuses  to  ratify  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  ;  and  that  you  are  obliged  to 
re-eomm erice  hostilities.  You  may, 
however,  agree  to  an  armistice  of 
a  month,  on  condition  that  places 
of  surety  be  immediately  put  into 
your  possession."  Moreau  sent  at 
the  sains  time  an  officer  to  state  the 

terms 
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terms  of  this  new  armistice,  of  no¬ 
tify  the,  commencement  of  hosti¬ 
lities  the  following  day. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the 
intentions  of  the  emperor  on  leav¬ 
ing  Vienna,  of  tempting  once  more 
the  fortune  of  war-,  a  nearer  review 
of  the  state  of  his  forces,  and  the 
peremptory  demand  of  general  Mo¬ 
reau,  led  him  to  favor  more  pacific 
sentiments.  The  interview  be¬ 
tween  the  archduke  John  and  ge¬ 
neral  Lahorie  ended  in  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  another  armistice,  of which 
the  principal  conditions  Were  the 
delivery  of  the  three  fortresses  of 
Ulni,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Philipsburg, 
into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and 
the  sending  M.  Lehrbach  as  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  Lunev illcr  from  his 
imperial  majesty.  The  lines  of  de¬ 
marcation  for  both  armies  continued 
to  be  the  same  as  were  fixed  by  the 
last  armistice.  The  present  ar¬ 
mistice,  which  included  also  the 
armies  in  Italy,  was  to  terminate 
in  forty-five  .days,  if  no  definitive 
arrangements  were  taken  in  the 
mean  time.  This  treaty  was  signed 
at  Hohenlinden,  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1800. 

The  great  probability  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  peace,  not  more  from 
the  splendid  victories  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  French  in  the 
course  of  this  campaign  than  from 
the  total  inability  of  the  imperial 
court  to  carry  on  the  war,  afforded 
the  French  government  the  means 
of  reviewing  and  correcting  still 
further  the  internal  evils  of  the 
state.  One  of  the  greatest  abuses 
of  the  revolution  during  its  various 
phases,  and  particularly  in  the  reign 
of  terror,  had  been  the  facility  with 
which  one  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  French  republic  had  corn- 
signed  the  other  to  misery  and  ruin, 
by  inscribing  their  names  on  regi¬ 
sters  which  were  called  lists  of 
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emigration.  The  general  list  of 
emigrants,  such  as  it  was  print¬ 
ed,  presented  a  nomenclature  of 
155,000  individuals,  or  collections 
of  individuals,  such  as  whole  fami¬ 
lies,  without  distinction  of  names ; 
which  general  list  was  formed  from 
partial  lists  framed  by  local  autho¬ 
rities,  such  as  departmental  and 
municipal  administrations;  and  to 
which  was  added  a  supplement 
which  had  not  beep  printed,  mak¬ 
ing  together  the  complete  list  of 
those  who  were  accused  of  emi¬ 
gration.  .  •  1 

The  legislative  assembly,  the  na¬ 
tional  convention,  and  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  legislation  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  had  struck  off  definitively 
a  considerable  number  of  thosa 
who  were  inscribed :  the  directory 
had  annulled  13,000  names;  and 
since  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Brumaire  1200  more  had  been  ex¬ 
cepted.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
list  when  the  minister  of  police 
made  a  report  to  the  consuls,  in 
which  he  represented  the  various 
abuses  of  power  which  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  formation  of  this 
general  list,  and  pointed  out  the 
means  by  which  they  might  be  re¬ 
medied.  In  consequence  of  this 
report,  the  government,  by  a  de¬ 
cree,  reduced  this  formidable  pre¬ 
scription  to  a  very  moderate  size, 
by  confirming  all  that  had  been 
done  by  antecedent  authorities,  and 
by  striking  out  of  the  list  all  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  inscribed  under 
the  qualifications  of  labourers,  jour¬ 
neymen,  workmen,  artists,  and  all 
others  exercising  mechanical  pro¬ 
fessions,  servants,  and  others  re¬ 
ceiving  wages,  and  the  wives  and 
children  of  all  persons  thus  qualified. 
Of  these  descriptions  the  number 
was  very  considerable,  amounting 
according  to  different  statements, 
to  up  wards  of  forty  thousand.  The 
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;xt  ckss  was  that  of  persons  who 
d  been  inscribed  collectively,  and 
Ethout  individual  denomination; 
ch  as  those  who  had  been  indi¬ 
ted  in  general,  as  heirs  or  child- 
n  of  some  person  whose  name 
d  been  inserted,  women  emi- 
ants  who  had  abandoned  their 
sbands,  minors-,  knights  of  Malta, 
ch  persons  as  had  left  France 
fore  the  14th  of  July  1789,  the 
mes  of  such  as  had  been  executed 
judgment  of  the  revolutionary 
banal,  ecclesiastics  who  had  been 
nished,  and  all  such  persons  as  had 
en  continued  on  the  list  after  pre¬ 
dent  revisions  of  commissions, 
ire  included  in  this  act  of  elimi- 
tion,  and  definitively  struck  off. 
New  lists  were  ordered  to  be 
medj  in  which  were  inscribed 
real  emigrants,  and  definitively 
pelled  from  the  territory  of  the 
ench  republic,  those  who  had 
me  arms  against  France ;  such 
since  the  departure  of  the  French 
inces  had  continued  to  make  part 
their  civil  or  military  establish- 
mts ;  such  as  had  accepted  from 
ise  princes,  or  the  persons  at  war 
th  France,  places  of  ministers, 
ibassadors,  negotiators,or  agents; 
ih  as  had  been  preserved  on  the 
:  by  the  present  government, 
the  report  of  the  commission 
:ablished  for  the  examination  of 
urns ;  and,  finally,  such  as  had 
ide  no  reclamations  previous ' 
the  establishment  of  the  said 
mmission,  in  consequence  of 
5  proclamations  and  invitation 
uch  had  been  made  by  the  go- 
rnment. 

By  this  decree,  which  on  various 
ints  was  in  contradiction  with 
it  article  in  the  constitution  which 
spects  emigration,  the  frontier 
wns  of  France  were  soon  crowded 
ith  persons  of  every  description  of 
migrants,  demanding  passports  for 
1801. 
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the  interior ;  and  as  the  flood-gates 
,of  mercy  were  thrown  so  wide 
open,  numbers  availed  themselves 
of  the  general  disposition  which 
had  been  evinced  in  their  favour 
who  had  no  right  by  the  decree  to 
participate  in  the  indulgence.  This 
decree  was  however  accompanied 
by  restrictive  articles,  such  as  the 
injunction  on  the  emigrants  tq  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  remain  during  the  war, 
and  a  year  after  the  peace,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  places  where  they 
should  reside;  but  as  they  brought 
with  them  for  the  most  part  the. 
same  dispositions  of  hostility  against 
the  republic  which  they  had  been, 
habituated  to  feel  while  absent, 
these  restrictions  were  in  general 
but  very  little  attended  to ;  and 
though  some  received  the  proffered 
boon  with  thankfulness,  the  greater 
part,  as  was  naturally  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  found  new  causes  for  dis¬ 
content  on  seeing  their  confiscated 
estates  in  possession  of  others  p 
since  the- law,  though  it  admitted 
their  return,  confirmed  the  confis¬ 
cation,  except  of  such  domains  as 
had  not  been  sold,  and  which  were 
returned  to  the  former  owners. 

The  negotiation  between  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  United 
States  and  the  French  government, 
which  had  lasted  several  months, 
was  now  brought  to  a  termination* 
By  this  treaty,  which  was  negoti¬ 
ated  as  if  a  regular  war  had  taken 
place,  it  was  agreed  among  the 
other  articles,  that  henceforth  a 
firm,  inviolable,  and  universal 
peace  should  take  place  between 
the  two  countries ;  the  restitution 
of  captured  vessels  should  be  made 
oil  both  sides ;  the  debts  contracted 
by  the  individuals  of  both  nations 
should  be  paid,  as  if  no  misunder¬ 
standing  had  taken  place;  the  com- 
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merce  between  the  two  nations 
should  be  free,  and  their  vessels 
respectively  treated  like  those  of 
the  most  favoured  nations ;  and  the 
citizens  of  each  should  enjoy  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immu¬ 
nities  of  the  respective  countries. 
This  reconciliation  was  celebrated 
by  unusual  demonstration  s  of  amity 
in  a  magnificent  f6te  given  to  the 
American  ministers  at  the  country 
seat  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  one  of 
the  negotiators,  which  was  attended 
by  the  first  consul,  and  other  di¬ 
stinguished  members  of  the  French 
government. 

The  French  ministry,  which  since 
the  consuIshipofBonaparte had  been 
less  subject  to  vacillation  than  un¬ 
der  former  administrations,  under¬ 
went  at  thisperiod  a  partial  change, 
by  the  removal  of  Carnot  from  the 
superintendance  of  the  war-office, 
and  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  first  consul,  from  that 
of  the  interior.  By  the  skill,  and 
particularly  the  probity  with  which 
Carnot  had  conducted  this  vast  ma¬ 
chine,  he  had  not  only  redeemed 
his  reputation,  sullied  by  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety  under 
the  reign  of  terror,  but  had  acquired 
so  much  the  confidence  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  army,,  that  his  re¬ 
moval  was  considered  as  a  public 
calamity  ;  nor  was  this  sentiment 
alleviated  from  the  nomination  of 
his  successor  Berthier,  who  had  no 
such  claims  to  general  respect.— 
But  if  public  opinion  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  did  not  justify  this  act  of  con¬ 
sular  power,  it  sanctioned  loudly 
that  which  was  manifested  in  the 
removal  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who, 
though  he  had  discovered  at  periods 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  much  cou¬ 
rage,  ability,  and  strength  of  cha¬ 
racter,  had  nevertheless  during  his 
ministry,  and  particularly  near  the 


close,  indulged  dispositions  of  dis¬ 
sipation  and  rapacity  almost  be* 
yond  any  of  his  predecessors.— 
FI  is  mal-administration  became  at 
length  so  notorious,  that  the  con¬ 
sul  caused  his  dismission  to  be 
signified  to  him ;  but,  desirous  of 
saving  him  from  open  disgrace, 
sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  court. 

While  the  French  were  seeking 
peace  by  conquests  in  Germany, 
a  negotiation  for  the  same  end  was 
opened  at  London.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August  1800,  M.  Thugut 
had  addressed  a  note  to  M.  Talley¬ 
rand,  in  which  he  sent,  by  order  of 
the  emperor,  an  invitation  to  the 
first  consul  to  name  respective  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  to  treat  on  this  sub¬ 
ject;  declaring  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  concur  in  this  negotiation, 
as  had  been  announced  in  a  note  of 
lord  Minto’s-,  the  English  minister 
at  Vienna;  which  note  was  inelu* 
ded  in  the  baron  ThuguFs  letter. 
M.  Thugut  proposed  choosing  for 
the  place  of'  negotiation,  Schale- 
stadt,  Luneville,  or  some  other  cen¬ 
tral  town  of  France,  to  facilitate 
the  communications  with  England. 
Lord  Minto,  in  his  note,  declared 
thathis  Britannic  majesty  wras  ready 
to  send  his  plenipotentiaries  to  treat 
of  peace  in  concert  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  as  soon  as  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  should  have  signified  its 
intention  of  entering  into  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s. 
The  French  government  dispatched 
immediately  to  M.  Otto,  commis¬ 
sary  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
in  England,  a  copy  of  the  propo¬ 
sitions  made  by  the  cabinet  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  with  instructions  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  with- the  English 
ministry. 

M.  Otto,  in  conformity  to  his  in-; 
structions,  addressed  to  lord  Gren¬ 
ville 
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a  bote,  in  which  he  declared 
himself  authorised  to  demand  from 
the  ministers  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
Je%  further  explanations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  proposition  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  ob¬ 
serving  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
appeared  impossible  that  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  England  and  Austria 
took  a  common  part  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  France  should  have  a  su¬ 
spension  of  arms  with  Austria, 
while  she  continued  hostilities  with 
England.  He  declared  himself 
authorised  at  the  same  time  to  pro¬ 
pose  and  conclude  a  general  armis¬ 
tice  between  the  armies  and  fleet's 
of  the  two  states,  by  adopting  mea¬ 
sures  with  respect  to  the  places  be¬ 
sieged  abd  blocked,  analogous  to 
those  which  had  taken  place  in 
Germany  relative  to  Ulm,  Phi- 
lipsburg,  and  Ingold-stadt.  Lord 
Grenville  named  captain  George 
to  treat  With  M.  Otto.  These  com¬ 
missaries  met  in  conference,  (28th 
August,)  when  the  former  con¬ 
firmed  the  assurance  that  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  .  majesty  was  disposed  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to 
Luneville  ;  but  that  as  to  the  arm  is- 
ticej  he  had  orders  to  declare  that 
such  a  measure,  applied  to  naval 
operations,  had  never  taken  place 
between  Great-Britain  and  France 
during  negotiations  for  peace,  or 
even  till  the  preliminaries  were 
signed  ;  that  such  a  measure  could 
not  be  looked  upon  as  necessary  ; 
and  that  the  disputes  which  must 
inevitably  take  place  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  .would  rather  impede  than 
facilitate  Che  success  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  :  in  short>  that  no  determi¬ 
nation  could  be  taken  with  respect 
to  this  object  before  the  French 
government  had  previously  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  principles  adopted 
in  the  German  armistice  relative 
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to  the  blockade  of  towns  could  be 
applied  to  ports  and  arsenals  of 
France,  so  as  to  be  executed  in  the 
manner  required.  b 

The  French  agent,  in  reply  t6 
these  objections)  observed,  that  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  continuation  of  the  armistice  in 
Germany  depended  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  armistice  With  England^ 
since  the  French  government  re¬ 
garded  the  .advantages  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  trace  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  evident  disadvantages  of  that 
of  Germany.  He  dispatched,  how¬ 
ever,  a  courier  to  Paris,  to  inform 
his  government ;  during  which  in¬ 
terval  Mr.  Grenville,  was  named 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Lune¬ 
ville.  The  answer  of  the  French 
government  confirmed  that  which 
M.  Otto  had  already  given ;  ob¬ 
serving  als  »  that  the  intervention 
of  England  rendered  the  question 
of  peace  so  complicated,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  prolong  the  armistice 
on  the  continent,  unless  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty  rendered  it  common 
to  the  three  powers ;  with  the  me¬ 
nace,  that  if  this  armistice  was  not 
concluded,  hostilities  would  re-com- 
mence  in  Germahy. 

The  result  of  this  negotiation 
Was  unfavourable  to  peace.  The 
demands  of  the  French  government 
respecting  a  maritime  armistice 
Were  found  inadmissible,  and  the: 
English  ministers  declared  officially 
to  M.  Otto,  that  all  further  discus¬ 
sion  on  that  point  was  become 
superfluous.  The  rupture  of  this 
negotiation  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  continental  armistice,  which 
had  given  time  ofrly  to  the  belli¬ 
gerent  powers  to  recruit  their  shat¬ 
tered  forces  in  order  to  renew  the 
contest.  During  the  armistice  the 
French  government  had  made  it  a 
condition,  that,  till  the  definitive 
peace*  the  republican  troops  should 
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take  the  Inn  for  the  line  of  demar¬ 
cation,  and  extend  their  canton¬ 
ments  as  far  as  Ljntz.  But  the  ab¬ 
solute  refusal  of  the  British  cabinet 
to  treat  on  the  conditions  prescribed 
jbyBonaparte — -namely  ,the.  maritime 
armistice— made  a  rupture  unavoid¬ 
able,  unless  a  definitive  treaty  was 
framed  on  the  basis  of  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  assented  to  by  count  St. 
Julien  at  Paris.  To  this  decision 
the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  ad¬ 
hered,  after  the  declaration  made 
by  count  Cobentzel  that  he  could 
neither  conclude  nor  negotiate  a 
definitive  peace,  but  in  concert 
with  the  British  ministry,  who 
he  hoped  might  be  prevailed  on  to 
send  a  plenipoteiytiary  to  Luneville. 

The  French  government  had  not 
flattered  itself  that  the  British  court 
Would  j’ield  to  its.  demand  respect¬ 
ing  a  naval  armistice ;  but  if  a 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  favourable  to  the  emperor,  it 
was  no  less  so  to  the  French  ar¬ 
mies,  whose  victories,  though  splen¬ 
did,  had  not  been  purchased  with¬ 
out  considerable  loss,  though  less 
from  the  military  tactics  and  con¬ 
servatory  dispositions  of  Moreau 
than  it  would  have  been  under  any 
other  French  general.  The  French 
army  was  now  about  to  attempt  a 
great  and  no  less  perilous  expedi¬ 
tion;  and  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  an  effective  winter  cam¬ 
paign,  of  which  the  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  were  the  prize,  to  take  such 
measures  as  should  ensure  success. 

The  deficiencies  in  Moreau’s 
army  were  entirely  made  up  by 
the  successive  arrivals  of  detach¬ 
ments  of  conscripts :  the  corps 
under  St.  Suzanne,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  which  had  hitherto  con¬ 
sisted  of  7  or  8000  men,  was  aug¬ 
mented  to  30,000,  and  marched 
in  order  to  form  the  left  wing  of 
the  grand  army,  now  detached 
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from  the  division  under  Augereau  f ' 
another  army,  under  the  name  of 
that  of  the  Grisons,  had  been  form¬ 
ed,  consisting  of  from  25  to  30,000  i 
men,  and  which  was  extended  from  | 
the  chain  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  .the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
that  of  Italy ;  while  Augereau  had 
completed  his  division  on  the 
Maine,  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops 
from  Holland,  and  conscripts  from 
the  Belgic  departments. , 

The  winter  campaign  opened  on 
the  24th  November,  by  an  attack  on 
Augereaufs  division,  who,  sallying, 
drove  back  the  assailants,  and,  pass¬ 
ing  the  Maine,  took  possession  by 
capitulation  of  AschafFenburg.— -  j 
Finding  every  probability  of  peace  j 
had  vanished,  Moreau  hastened: 
back  to  Munich,  where  were  as«<  j 
sembled  the  generals  Dessoles, 
Ebl.e,  Richepanse,  and  Taborie; 
and  w'here,  after  issuing  a  procla¬ 
mation  to  his  army,  he  prepared 
again  to  enter  the  field.  -  While 
Moreau  was  maturing  his  plan  of 
operations,  the  Austrian  army  had 
prevented  him  by  a  daring  attack 
on  his  left  wing  by  Klenau,  which 
seemed  to  have  put  the  French  in 
their  turn  on  the  defensive.  Prompt¬ 
ed  by  this  success,  with  a  confix 
dence  equal  to  their  imprudence, 
the  imperial  army  was  led  to  aban¬ 
don  their  strong  positions  on  the1 
Inn,  where  they  might  have  -made 
a  long,  if  not  an  effectual  resist¬ 
ance,  and  march  into  the  plain 
This  march  was  the  completion  of 
Moreau’s  plan;  which  wras  to  get 
them  dislodged  from  the  position 
they  had  taken,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  effected  but  with  a 
great  effusion  of  blood.  The  Au¬ 
strians  following  up  their  success, 
marched  upon  the  army  of  the 
French,  stationed  near  the  village 
of  Hohenlinden.  Moreau,  who 
w aited  for  them  in  the  positions  he 
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d  taken,  met  the  attack  as  if  he 
d  intended  only  to  keep  himself 
,  the  defensive  ;  and  this  hesita- 
>n  in  the  French  general  was 
nstrued  by  the  Austrians  into  an 
disposition  to  come  to  a  decisive 
tion.  This  error,  however,  was 
•t  of  long  duration.  While  the 
ustrians,  confident  of  victory, 
sured  at  least  of  compelling  the 
‘ench  to  abandon  the  field,  were 
ideavouring  to  force  Moreau  to 
me  determinate  purpose,  they 
ere  astonished  to  find  a  French 
vision  in  their  rear,  led  on  by 
ichepanse  and  Decaen.  It  was 
r  this  moment  of  surprise  and 
mfusion  that 'Moreau  waited;— 
is  moment  of  hesitation  in  the 
ustrian  army  was  the  signal  of  his 
tack  :  the  French  generals  Gre- 
ier  and  Ney  poured  down  their 
i visions  on  the  Austrian  lines,  and 
let  half  way  those  of  Richepanse 
ad  Decaen.  These  last  divisions, 
aving  innumer  able  obstacles  to  en- 
aunter,  had  performed  prodigies  of 
alour.  Richepanse,  cutoff  from  the 
?st  ofhis  division,  without  looking 
ehind  him,  had  marched  with  five 
r  six  battalions  directly  into  the 
lidst  of  the  Austrians.  The  im- 
erial  army, surprised,  broken,  over¬ 
whelmed,  and  panic-struck,  endea- 
oured  to  retreat;  but,  ingulfed 
a  defiles  and  woods,  and  sur- 
ounded  by  enemies,  no  mode  of 
allying  or  escape  presented  itself, 
n  the  space  of  a  league  and  a  half 
he  carnage  was  horrible ;  the  cen- 
re  of  the  Austrian  army  had  dis* 
ppeared  or  perished. 

But  though  the  centre  was  de- 
troyed,  the  right  and  left  wings 
vere  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  keep 
he  victory  in  suspense.  The  com¬ 
bat  had  lasted  eight  hours;  and, 
tfter  the  affair  seemed  to  have  been 
completely  decided,  the  French  had 
•o  sustain  several  vigorous  attacks 


from  bodies  of  reserve  which  had 
not  yet  been  brought  into  action. 
The  defeat  of  the  centre  drew  on 
eventually  that  of  the  wings.  Th6 
French  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  with  eighty  pieces  Of  Cannon, 
200  caissons,  10,000  prisoners,  and 
2l, considerable  number  of  officers, 
among  Whom  were  three  generals. 
Th  is  battle  was  called  the  battle 
of  Hohenlinden^. 

This  victory  was  decisive  of  the 
campaign  in  favour  of  the  French; 
but  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  im¬ 
perial  cabinet  to  offer  again  or 
accept  terms  of  peace,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  follow  up  with  vigour 
this  important  conquest.  Moreau; 
without  losing  time,  or  suffering 
the  retreating  army  to  muster  its 
scattered  forces,  or  recover  from 
its  surprise,  marched  directly  upon, 
the  Inn,  which  he  crossed  (9th 
December)  at  Neupesen,  between 
Rosenheim  and  Kuftein.  The  Au¬ 
strians,  who  were  in  a  state  to  make 
but  little  resistance,  retreated  to 
Stephenkirch.  The  dispositions 
of  attack  made  by  Lecourbe  led 
them  to  make  a  further  retreat  be¬ 
hind  the  Salze  ;  and  the  French, 
without  much  opposition,  entered 
Salzburg.  Continuing  the  pur¬ 
suit,  the  French  came  up  with  the 
remains  of  the  imperial  army  suc¬ 
cessively  at  Meumark,  Vonakla- 
pluch,  and  Lambach;  at  each  of 
which  passes  engagements  took 
place,  which  ended  always  in  the 
further  destruction  of  the  Austrian 
army,  and  in  the  taking  of  cannon 
and  considerable  numbers  of  pri* 
soners,  among  whom  was  the  prince 
of’  Lichtenstein  and  his  staff. 

The  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Inn,  had  thrown 
not  only  the  court  of  Vienna,  Tut 
the  capital  also,  into  the  greatest 
confusion  ;  and  ip  proportion  to  the 
presumption  of  the  former,  was 
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now  its  terror  and  dread  of  seeing 
the  French  soon  at  the  gates.  One 
resource  was  still  left,  since  that 
of  arms  had  proved  fruitless  ;  and 
of  that  the  imperial  cabinet  wa,s 
sufficiently  prudent  at  this  crisis  to 
take  advantage.  Prince  Charles, 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  the. 
command  of  the  army  at  the  open¬ 
ing,  of  the  campaign,  and  who  re¬ 
treated  into  honourable  exile,  as 
governor  of  Bohemia,  because  he 
had  freely  declared  his  opinion  re¬ 
specting  the  events  of  the  war, 
which  the  result  bad  justified,  was 
once  rpore  resorted  to,  as  the  sa¬ 
viour  of  his  country.  The  court  had 
flattered  itself  that  his  presence  and 
efforts  yvoiild  once  again  establish 
an  equilibrium  of  force  with  the 
French,  and  conceived  hopes  that 
its  military  a,ffiiirs  were  yet  re¬ 
trievable.  This  charm  was  now  dis¬ 
solved;  the  prince,  though  adored 
by  the  army,  found  that  this  pres¬ 
tige  was  departed  ;  and  the.  soldier 
of  every  rank  hailed  his  return,  not 
as  the  hero  who  was  to  lead  them 
to  victory,'  but  only  as  the  herald 
pf  peace.  The  archduke,  with 
whatever  hopes  he  might  have 
flattered  himself  at  the  moment  of 
his  recall,  saw,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
army,  how  utterly  those  hopes  were 
destitute  of  foundation.  Before  he 
decided,  however,  on  making  a  sub¬ 
mission,  which,  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  French  army  and  his 
own,  he  presumed  must  be  almost 
unconditional,  he  resolved  on 
making  a  last  attempt.  The  at 
tempt  was  unsuccessful,  the  Au¬ 
strians  met  with  a  most  severe 
defeat,  and,  after  losing  7  or  8000, 
men,  withdrew  in  disorder  behind 
the  Ens.  This  new  event  at  length, 
convinced  the  imperial  cabinet  of 
the  truth  of  what  the  archduke  had 
2e-iterated  in  his  correspondence 
from  the  time  of  his  recall,  .  that 
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there  was  no  safety  for  the  Austria!! 
monarchy  but  in  peace  at  any  rate*, 
and  on  any  conditions;  since  in  th« 
space  of  twenty  days  the  army  had 
lost  seventy  leagues  of  ground* 
25,000  prisoners,  15,000  killed  oy 
wounded,  140  pieces  of  cannon, 
immense  magazines  of  every  de* 
scription,  while  the  enemy  was  in 
a  position  to  dictate  orders  to  the 
capita]. 

During  former  campaigns,  Mo¬ 
reau  had  been  considered  in  the 
light  father  of  a<  prudent  than  an 
enterprising  general.  He  had  at 
difierent  periods  exhibited  great 
proofs  of  his  skill  in  preserving 
from  destruction  retreating  or  rout¬ 
ed  armies,  and  had  deservedly 
acquired  the  reputation  and  title  of 
the  French  Fabius.  The  events  of 
this  campaign  had  exhibited  hint 
under  a  new  form,  that  of  an  ardent 
and  daring  chief,  who  nevertheless 
by  the  most  profound  combination 
and  extensive  foresight  made  for-, 
tune  a  faithful  auxiliary.  To  any 
other  person  than  Moreau,  the 
position  he  held  at  the  moment 
of  signing  thi§  last  armistice  would 
have  appeared  tremendous.  He 
had  plunged  himself  and  his  army 
into  the  very  heart  of  Austria,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him,  on  his  right*  the' 
Tyrol  filled  with  troops,  which 
amounted  to  30,000  men,  on  his 
left  the  divisions  of  Klenau,  Simb- 
schen,  and  Riskenfield,  besides  the 
legion  of  Bohemia,  forming  more 
than  50,000.  He  was  now  a  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  advanced  before  the 
armies  of  Italy,  and  the  Lower 
Rhine  under  Augereau.  Of  the 
movements  of  the  former  he  was 
yet  uncertain  ;  and  the  Ga.llo-Bata- 
vian  army,  from  the  opposition  it 
met  with,  and  the  many  desperate 
and  bloody  engagements  which 
took  place,  had  great  difficulty  tq 
keep  its  positions  in  the  neigh- 
1  "  feourhoG.d 
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bourhood  of  Forckheim  and  Nu¬ 
remberg.  It  was  in  this  situation — 
glorious  indeed,  but  attended  with 
no  common  danger — that  Moreau 
accepted  (27th  December)  v  the 
armistice  that  was  offered,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  peace  should  without 
any  further  delay  follow  this  third 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  winter  campaign  had  but 
just  opened  in  Italy,  when  this  third 
armistice  took  place.  In  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  second  and  third 
(18th  October),  the  French,  under 
the  pretext  that  the  rising  in  mass 
of  the  Tuscans  under  the  orders  of 
general  Sommariva  was  an  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  private  convention  made 
at  Castiglione,  after  summoning 
this  general  to  disperse  this  irregular 
army,  had  entered  Florence  and 
Leghorn.  The  insurgents  had 
withdrawn  to  Arezzo,  which,  after 
a  most  obstinate  resistance,  was 
taken  by  assault  ;  and  the  whole 
body,  except  three  hundred  who 
took  refuge  in  the  citadel,  and 
capitulated,  were  put  to  the  sword. 
The  Austrians  some  time  after  took 
possession  again  of  Arezzo,  and 
threatened  Florence ;  but  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  armistice  announced  by 
the  armv  of  the  Rhine  obliged 
them  to  concentre  their  forces,  to 
await  more  serious  operations. 
The  Mincio  w*as  the  line  which 
divided  the  two  armies  ;  and  as  the 
invasion  of  the  Venetian  territory 
was  the  object  of  the  French,  the 
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Austrians  had  made  extraordinary 
efforts  for  the  defence  of  this  river. 
After  a  valorous  attack  (28th  De¬ 
cember),  and  no  less  obstinate  re¬ 
sistance,  this  passage  was  effected 
at  Menzabano,  but  with  an  incre¬ 
dible  loss  of  men  on  each  side 
the  French  made  8,000  prisoners. 
The  army  under  Brune,  aided  by  the 
army  of  the  Grisons,  which,  after 
painful  marches  across  the  moun¬ 
tains,  had  descended  into  Italy, 
continued  its  march.,  crossed  the 
Adige  with  the  same  loss  of  men 
on  each  side,  and  took  post  at  Vi¬ 
cenza  (8th  January).  Continuing 
their  pursuit,  the  French  crossed 
the  Brenta,  and  found  the  Austrian 
army  re-inforced,  tmd  drawn  up  in 
the  plains  of  Salvaroza,  where  both 
sides  prepared  for  a  decisive  en¬ 
gagement,  which  was  to  determine 
the  fate  of  the  Venetian  territory-. 
It  was  in  this  position  that  the 
armistice  which  had  taken  place  in 
Germany  prevented  the  further 
and  useless  effusion  of  blood  in 
Italy.  A  convention  for  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  was  agreed  on  at 
Treviso  (16'th  January)  between 
the  generals  Bellegarde  and  Brune, 
by  which  the  Austrians,  retiring 
behind  the  Tagliamento,  ceded 
to  the  French  the  fortified  places 
they  had  left  behind  them  untaken. 
Including  Mantua,  which  was  given 
up  by  the  subsequent  convention  at 
Luneviille. 

,  v  ■  v 
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Internal  Regulations  in  the  French  Republic .  Numbers  and  Powers  of  Justice# 
of  the  Peace  abridged.  Proposal  for  the  Erection  of  special  Tribunals , 
Plot  for  the  Murder  of  the  chief  Consul.  Infernal  Machine.  Punishment 
of  two  Persons  asserted  to  be  concerned  in  that  Plot.  Arbitrary  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  French  Government,  plot  attributed  first  to  the  Jacobins ,  and 
then  to  the  Royalists.  Some  of  the  latter  executed .  Law  passed  for  esta¬ 
blishing  special  Tribunals.  Negotiation  at  Luneville.  Terms  of  the  Treaty. 
Peace  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ,  Secret  History  of  the  Confederacy  of 
the  Northern  Pozuers  against  Great-Britain.  Terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alli¬ 
ance.  Affairs  of  Naples .  Proceedings  of  the  French  Legislature.  Dis¬ 
cussions  on  various  Laws  proposed  by  the  Government ,  subversive  of  the  Trial 


by  Jury.  Law  for  regulating  the 

WE  leave  the  negotiations  for 
peace  which  were  now  se¬ 
riously  opened  at  Luneville,  to 
turn  back,  and  cast  a  rapid 
glance  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
republic.  The  meeting  of  the 
legislative  body  had  taken  place 
agreeably  to  the  constitution  on 
the  first  day  of  Frimaire.  Amidst 
a  variety  of  other  objects^  two  had 
particularly  engaged  its  attention — 
that  of  the  reduction  of  the  number 
and  the  powers  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  a  proposition  which 
was  made  for  the  creation  of  spe¬ 
cial  tribunals  throughout  the  repub¬ 
lic.  The  number  of  justices  of  the 
peace  in  France  were  6000,  and 
the  government  had  reduced  this 
number  to  3600.  Their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  comprehended  a  space  of  five 
square  leagues,  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  5000  souls ;  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  to  ten  square  leagues,  includ¬ 
ing  a  population  on  the  average  of 
10,000,  inhabitants.  With  respect 
to  their  power,  they  were  to  remain 
clothed  with  all  which  had  hitherto 
been  granted  them  as  conciliators; 
that  is,  no  civil  cause  could  be 
brought  before  the  courts  till  the 
parties  had  submitted  their  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  justice  of  p«ace,  who 
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either  settled  the  matter  in  dispute* 
or,  in  default  of  such  arrangement, 
certified  to  the  civil  tribunal  of  Ids 
district  that  such  matter  had  regu¬ 
larly  come  before  him; "  wdthout 
which  formality  no  action  what¬ 
ever  could  be  brought  forward. 
This  attribute  the  law  proposed 
still  to  leave  to  this  officer,  taking 
from  him  every  thing  that  respect¬ 
ed  criminal  affairs,  of  which  he. 
had  hitherto  the  initiative,  and 
which  were  to  devolve  to  com¬ 
missaries  of  government  specially 
chosen. 

The  other  bill,  or  proposition 
presented  to  the  legislature,  was 
that  of  the  erection  of  special  tri-, 
bunals  throughout  the.  republic. 
The  motions  for  forming  a  law  of 
this  nature  were  presented  to  the 
council  of  state  by  the  minister  of 
police,  who  represented  that  the 
existing  laws  were  ineffectual,  and 
the  common  tribunals  insufficient 
to  remedy  the  disorders  which  pre¬ 
vailed.  He  alleged,  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  those  disorders  ought 
not  to  be  imputed  to  his  administra¬ 
tion;  since,  though  the  prisons  were 
filled  with  malefactors,  the  want 
firmness  in  the  judges,  and  of  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  juries,  let  them  loose 
again  upon  the  public ;  the  audacity 
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«f  these  ruffians,  and  their  intimate 
connexion  with  those  ivho  by  law 
Were  appointed  , to  decide  on  their 
guilt,  rendering  their  arrest,  and 
their  judiciary  examinations,  illu¬ 
sory.  The  observations  of  the  mi¬ 
nister  were  well  founded.  The 
western  and  southern  departments 
-of  France  were  *at  this  epoch  over¬ 
run  by  hordes  of  robbers,  consist¬ 
ing  principally  of  those  who  had 
been  disbanded  by  the  royalist 
chiefs  after  the  pacification  of  La 
Vendee,  and  who,  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  return  to  peaceful  oc¬ 
cupations,  continued  to  make  war 
on  the  public.  The  public  dili¬ 
gences,  and  such  persons  as  were 
known  to  have  made  purchases  of 
emigrant-property,  were  judged  to 
be  lawful  prey  ;  and  the  daringness 
of  these  ruffians  was  carried  to  such 
a- height,  that  public  functionaries 
were  sometimes  killed  on  the  high 
roads,  or  carried  off  from  their 
dwellings,  in  order  to  purchase  their 
liberty  by  a  proposed  equivalent  in 
money  the  former  of  which  atro¬ 
cities  was  committed  on  the  bishop 
of  Qiiimper,  who  was  taken  out  of 
a  public  carriage,  and  coolly  assassi¬ 
nated  near  Reunes  ;  and  the  latter, 
on  the  senator  Clement  de  Ris, 
who  was  not  rescued  from  his 
captors  till  after  a  fortnight’s  de¬ 
tention,  and  an  engagement  be¬ 
tween  the  robbers  and  the  regular 
military  force. 

The  ineffective  opposition  which 
had  hitherto  been  made  to  their 
multiplied  depredations,  or  rather 
the  encouragement  which  had  been 
given  to  them  by  the  spirit  of  party— 
since  the  plunder  of  the  public 
treasure,  and  the  assassination  of 
public  functionaries  were  by  this 
faction  not  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  crimes— had  emboldened  some  of 
the  chiefs  to  strike  at  once  at  the 
{\ead,  instead  of  mutilating  in  detail. 


A  plan  was  therefore  formed  for 
the  assassination  of  the  first  consul. 
There  were  already  in  prison  about 
ten  individuals  accused  of  having 
made  this  attempt  in  the  month 
of  September ;  and  it  appeared, 
by  their  voluntary  confessions  at 
the  time  they  Were  arrested,  that 
their  project  was  to  poniard  him 
when  he  visited  the  opera.  They 
were  discovered  at  the  moment  of 
execution  by  one  of  their  accom¬ 
plices  ;  but  the  lenity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  hitherto  prevented  their 
punishment.  The  plan  now  pro¬ 
jected,  and  which  succeeded,  ex¬ 
cept  against  the  particular  object 
for  whom  it  was  concerted,  was  by 
means  of  gun-powder,  and  the 
construction  of  what  has  since 
been  termed  the  infernal  machine . 
This  machine  was  a  barrel  filled 
with  powder,  into  which  was  in¬ 
serted  a  match,  so  as  to  cause  the 
explosion  at  a  calculated  moment. 
This  barrel,  placed  in  a  cart, 
was  drawn  into  the  Rue  Nicaise 
in  the  evening  (24th  December), 
when  a  celebrated  piece  was  to 
be  performed  at  the  opera,  and 
which  it  was  known  the  consul 
would  attend.  The  Rue  Nicaise 
being  a  narrow  street,  leading  from 
the  Tuileries  to  the  opera,  and  in 
sight  of  the  former,  it  was  judged 
that  he  would  pass  through  it  a 
certain  time  after  he  ascended  his 
carriage  ;  but  lest  the  velocity  of  his 
horses,  and  the  burning  of  the 
match,  should  not  keep  pace  to¬ 
gether,  the  cart  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  so  placed  as  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  passage.  The  coach¬ 
man  not  only  drove  unusually 
fast,  as  the  consul  had  exceeded 
the  hour  of  the  opera,  but  had  the 
address,  in  driving  through  the 
street,  to  pass  the  cart  which  was 
meant  to  obstruct  the  way.  The 
consul  and  his  suite  had  gained 
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another  street  before  the  explosion 
took  place,  which,  failing  in  the 
(  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed, 
was  destructive  tp  those  who  were 
in  its  neighbourhood,  killing  some, 
wounding  others,  and  shattering 
the  buildings  to  their  foundations. 

This  nefarious  attempt  was  attri¬ 
buted  at  first  to  the  royalist-party  ; 
but  as  this  party  had  of  late,  and 
especially  since  the  pacification  of 
Ta  Vendee,  been  much  in  favour  at 
the  Tuileries,  it  was  soon  deter¬ 
mined  that  none  were  capable  of 
conceiving  or  putting  it  into  execu¬ 
tion  but  the  Jacobins,  An  exemplary 
punishment  was  therefore  deemed 
necessary,  and  those  who  first  ex¬ 
piated  this  crime,  were  two  indivi¬ 
duals*  in  whose  possession  was 
found  a  barrel  of  powder,  and  some 
firework  machinery;  and  of  these 
not  being  able  to  give,  as  it  was 
asserted,  a  satisfactory  account, 
they  were  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and 
underwent  that  punishment.  The 
further  researches  of  the  prefect  of 
police  of  Paris  discovered  that 
this  conspiracy  had  other  ramifica¬ 
tions,  and  that  it  vvas  decidedly  a  Ja¬ 
cobin-conspiracy:  inconsequence  of 
which  information  the  government 
caused  the  remaining  leaders  and 
principal  agents' of  the  late  Jacobin 
faction  to  be  arrested,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two.  Against  these  individuals 
there  was  no  specific  charge; 
but  it  was  presumed,  from  the 
opinion  of  some,  and  the  conduct 
of  others  during  the  revolution, 
that  they  alone  could  have  been 
the  contrivers  of  this  infernal  ma¬ 
chine.  As  there  were  no  proofs, 
however,  it  was  impossible  to 
convict  them  by  a  regular  trial :  the 
government  had  recourse  therefore 


to  what  was  called  an  act  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  high  police.  This  act  of 
police  vvas  the  banishment  of  those 
individuals  beyond  the  seas ;  but 
the  government  not  possessing  this 
authority,  had  recourse  to  the  se» 
nate,  who,  by  an  act  called  se * 
natus  consitlium,  and  as  guardians  of 
the  constitution,  gave  by  their  de¬ 
cree  the  force  of  a  law  to  what  the 
government  had  recommended  by 
an  act  of  its  council  of  state. 

Although  the  indignation  of  the 
public  had  never  been  extinguished 
against  this  faction,  yet  it  was  with 
considerable  pain  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  it  saw  so  manifest  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  individuals  as 
was  contained  in  these  acts  of  the 
government  and  the  senate.  Of 
the  general  criminality  and  atroci¬ 
ous  conduct  of  most  of  those  who 
were  now  huddled  into  banishment 
there  was  no  doubt;  but  the  latitude 
which  the  government  had  given 
to  its  resentment  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  the  obsequiousness 
of  the  senate  in  being  its  instru¬ 
ment,  gave  alarm  to  almost  every 
party ;  since  every  party  might 
become  the  victim  in  its  turn*. 
This  opinion  acquired  new  force  a 
short  time  after,  when,  by  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  the  minister  of  general- 
police,  whose  opinion  had  been 
just  and  invariable  on  the  subject, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  real 
authors  of  this  atrocious  attempt 
were  of  the  royalist  faction.  The 
confession  of  two  who  committed 
the  deed,  and  who  after  a  legal  trial 
suffered,  put  the  matter  beyond 
doubt;  but  this  discovery  did  not 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the.senaleAand  the  Jacobins 
were  punished  for  what  the  royalists 
had  really  committed.  The  four  in-. 


*  There  is  a  mystery  in  this  whole  proceeding,  which  reduces  us  to  the  necessity  o£ 
merely  reporting  facts  and  tumours,  without  pjes^gi^g  oursefves  for  the  integrity  of  t.h$ 
French  government. 
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'\IiV<duals«f— Arena,  and  his  accom* 
plices— -who  had  some  months  pre¬ 
vious/formed  a  conspiracy  against 
the  consul  were  also  executed. 

This  attempt  had  the  tendency 
which  all  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
this  kind  generally  produce-- that 
t)f  considerably  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  government  it  meant 
to  overthrow.  Addresses  of  the 
most  flattering  nature  poured  in 
from  all  parts,  Te  Beams  were  sung 
in  the  churches,  and  something 
like  miraculous  interposition  was 
hinted  at  in  the  public  prints, 
which  were  immediately  under  the 
influence  of  the  government.  The 
proposition  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  erection  of  special  tri¬ 
bunals  throughout  the  republic 
Was  now  agitated  in  the  tribunate  ; 
hut  as  this  law  was  judged  to  give 
a  greater  extension  to  the  powers 
of  government  than  was  consistent 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
tended  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  even  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cases,  it  met  with  considerable 
opposition.  The  question  was  de¬ 
cided,  after  a  discussion  of  nearly  a 
month,  in  favour  of  the  erection  of 
such  special  tribunals.  But  what 
made  this  affair  a  subject  of  greater 
im  portance,  was  the  mode  which  the 
government,  by  means  of  its  agents, 
took,  of  mingling  itself  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  by  the  wide  circulation  of 
papers,  in  which  -the  opinions  of 
the  opposition  in  the  tribunate  was 
arraigned,  atid  their  conduct  assi¬ 
milated  fo  that  pf  conspirators. 
The  tribunate  not  having  the  wis¬ 
dom  or  courage  to  protest  against 
this  breach  of  privilege,  and  address 
the  government  to  bring  the  au¬ 
thors  and  publishers  of  this  libel  to 
punishment,  made  way  for  further 
violations  of  the  representation 
$£  the  peoplp;  while  the  senate. 


by  its  vote  respecting  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  Jacobins,  had  also  be¬ 
trayed  the  constitution. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations,  re¬ 
newed  at  Luneville,  were  carried 
on  with  extraordinary  dispatch. 
The  French  army,  by  the  convene 
tions  of  the  late  armistice,  in  pos¬ 
session  of  part  of  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
within  thirty  leagues  of  the  capital, 
and  masters  of  the  whole  of  Italy, 
gave  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  a 
decided  preponderance  with  re- 
spect  to  the  conditions  of  peace, 
which  were  rather  dictated  than 
discussed.  By  this  treaty  the  em¬ 
peror  ratified  in  a  more  formal 
manner  the  cession  of  the  Belgic 
provinces,  renounced  by  the  treaty 
of  Campb  Formio.  The  whole  of 
the  country  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Rhine,  forming  the  four  new  de¬ 
partments,  and  which  had  been 
hitherto  provisionally  governed  by 
the  French — -the  cession  of  which 
had  been  stipulated  for,  and  assent¬ 
ed  to,  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt— 
was  given  up  ;  so  that,  henceforth, 
the  Rhine,  from  Switzerland  to 
Holland,  should  form  the  limit 
of  the  German  empire  and  the 
French  republic.  In  Italy,  the 
possession  of  the  imperial  fiefs  was 
confirmed  to  the  Ligurian  republic; 
and  the  Cisalpine,  which  ended  at 
the  Mincio,  was  enlarged  to  the 
banks  of  the  Adige,  including  Ve¬ 
rona.  By  the  same  treaty  the  duke 
of  Tuscany  was  compelled  to  cede 
the  possession  of  his  states  in  favour 
of  the  infant  of  Parma;  and  the 
prior  cession  of  his  estates  by  the 
duke,  of  Modena  was  confirmed. 
In  virtue  of  these  various  cessions 
the  emperor  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  possession  of  Istria,  Dal¬ 
matia,  the  Venetian  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  depending  qii  those  coun¬ 
tries. 
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tries,  and  of  the  state  of  Venice  as 
far  as  the  Adige.  At  the  same 
time  the  imperial  cabinet'engaged 
to  find  indemnities  in  Germany  for 
the  duke  of  Modena  in  the  Brisgrau, 
and  for  the'grand  duke  of  TUscany 
in  some  other  part  of  the  empire, 
but  which  wete  not  specified  by 
the  treaty.  With  respect  to  such 
princes  as  had  been  despoiled  of 
their  sovereignties  and  territories, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  German  em¬ 
pire  should  collectively  support  the 
loss,  and  find  in  its  own  territory  the 
necessary  or  proper  indemnifica¬ 
tions.  Such  were  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  of  this  treaty,  which  was  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  made  in  common  with  the 
Swiss,  Dutch,  Cisalpine,  and  Ligu¬ 
rian  republics.  It  was  signed  at 
Lunevilie  on  the  third  of  February, 
1801,  by  count  Cobentzel  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Bonaparte,  and  was  to  receive 
its  due  ratification  in  thirty  days 
from  this  date. 

The  treaty  with  the  chief  of  the 
empire  necessarily  led  to  treaties 
with  the  other  subordinate  or  in¬ 
ferior  powers.  The  electorate  of 
Bavaria  was  in  complete  possession 
of  the  French,  and  the  conditions 
of  peace  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.  It.  was  well  understood 
that  the  present  elector  had  never 
been  sincere  in  the  cause  of  the 
coalition,  his  real  disinclination  16 
join  in  the  war  against  France  had 
scaicely  been  dissembled  ;  but  he 
had  been  forced  bv  those  circum- 
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stances  which  influence  the  weak 
in  the  presence  of  the  mighty  to 
join  his  forces  in  what  was  called 
the  common  cause.  Previous  to  the 
last  defeat  of  the  imperial  armies, 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  between 
France  and  Bavaria  had  been 
agreed  on  ;  the  principal  points  of 
which  were,  the  withdrawing  the 
armies  of  the  latter  from  the  service 


of  the  emperor  and  the  pay  of 
England,  and  the  payment  of  six 
millions  of  Iivres,  by  way  of  indem¬ 
nity  to  the  French  government. 
The  elector  received  in  return  the 
guarantee  of  the  electorate,  and 
the  promise  of  indemnification 
for  his  losses,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  definitive  treaty  with  Austria. 

But  while  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  was  endeavouring  by  arms 
and  by  negotiations  to  force  the 
imperial  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  with¬ 
draw  itself  from  the  British  alliance* 
it  was  prompting  by  every  .means* 
and  by  all  the  motives  in  its  power, 
the  formation  of  a  coalition  of  the 
northern  powers  of  Europe.  The 
object  of  this  new  coalition  was 
the  assertion  of  the  independence 
of  the  seas  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  British  flag.  When  Paul  I 
withdrew  himself  from  the  coa¬ 
lition  against  France,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that,  witli  a  dispo¬ 
sition  turbulent,  irascible, '  and  ca¬ 
pricious,  he  would  soon  find  some 
reason  for  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  present  affairs  of  Europe.  Bis* 
appointed  in  his  view's  against 
France,  and  disgusted  at  the  se¬ 
condary  part  which  he  soon  found 
he  acted  in  the  coalition  ;  deceived 
also  (at  least  in  his  own  opinion) 
in  the,  share  of  the  spoils,  of  which 
the  part  he  allotted  to  himself  was 
the  island  of  Malta,  now  in  the 
power  of  the  British  troops;  he"  not 
only  withdrew  himself'  entirely 
from  the  coalition,  but  conceived 
the  project  of  joining  with  the  neu¬ 
tral  powers  of  the  north,  or  rather 
of  compelling  those  powers  to  join 
with  him  in  an  offensive  treaty 
against  England.  Bonaparte  seiz¬ 
ed  the  favourable  moment,  and,  bv 
timely  communications,  enchained 
to  his- interests  this  despot  of  the 
north,  whose  declarations  against 
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the  republic  had  hitherto  been  pro¬ 
nounced  in  an  unusual  style  of  cen¬ 
sure  and  invective,  and  whose  mag¬ 
nanimity  in  the  sacrifice  made  to 
the  common  cause  had  been  the 
theme  ofpanegyric  in  the  British 
senate.  This  new  alliance  between 
the  first  consul  and  Paul  was  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  public  by  the  official 
journal  of  the  French  government* 
at  the  time  baron  Sprengporten 
was  dispatched  with  the  imperial 
answer  to  Paris.  The  declarations 
of  Paul  against  the  French  republic 
were  not  forgotten  by  his  friends, 
and  his  domestic  government  was 
known  to  co-incide  with  those  de¬ 
clarations  ;  but  however  useful 
might  be  the  acquisition  of  so  much 
force  employed  against  what  was 
deemed  a  common  enemy — the  title 
now  bestowed  on  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  or  whatever  might  have 
been  the  desire  of  seeing  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  British  ministry  at 
that  epoch  humbled,  this  new  alli¬ 
ance  between  Paul  and  Bonaparte 
was  not  regarded  in  France  with 
too  favorable  an  eye;  nor  was  the 
official  declaration  respecting  the 
generosity  and  amiable  proceedings 
of  two  personages,  who  it  was  pre¬ 
tended  were  made  to  appreciate 
each  other,  and  whose  alliance  was 
formed  to/restore  the  liberty  of  the 
seas,  believed  to  portend  any  good 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

-  This  hostility  against  the  British 
government,  on  the  part  of  Paul, 
was  officially  declared  by  a  note 
communicated  in  the  month  of 
November  to  the  foreign  ministers 
residing  at  Petersburg;  in  which  the 
emperor  stated,  that  oil  his  accession 
he  had  found  his  states  engaged  in 
a  war  provoked  by  a  great  nation 
which  was  falling  into  dissolution, 
and  that  he  had  joined  the  coalition 
from  a  belief  that  it  was  asimple  mea¬ 


sure  of  self  preservation;  that  he  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  at  the  time 
to  occupy  himself  about  a  system  of 
armed  neutrality  for  the  security  of 
commerce,  since  he  had  no  way 
doubted ,that  the  sincerity  of. his. 
allies*  and  their  reciprocal  interests* 
were  "sufficien  t  to  protect  from  in¬ 
sult  the  flag  of  the  northern,  powers ; 
but  that  having  been  deceived  in 
his  expectations  by  the  perfidious 
enterprises  of  a  great  power,  which 
had  sought  to  enchain  the  liberty 
of  the  seas  by  capturing  the  Danish 
convoy*  the  independence  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  the  north  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  openly  menaced 
in  consequence  Of  which  he  regard¬ 
ed  it  as  a  measure  of  necessity  to 
have  recourse  to  an  armed  neutra¬ 
lity,  the  success  of  which  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  during,  the  war  with 
America.  This  declaration  was 
followed  by  an  embargo  laid  on  all 
the  British  vessels  in  the  ports  of 
Russia*  under  the  pretence  of  the 
inexecution  of  the  convention  sti¬ 
pulated  respecting  the  island  of 
Malta,  of  which  the  emperor  had 
made  himself  grand-master,  and- 
which  on  its  surrender  was  to  b*v 
restored  to  the  order.  This  act  of 
hostility  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  convention  of  the  northern 
powers  signed  at  Petersburg  the. 
16th  of  December  1800,  between, 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  e 
and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
which  consisted  of  thirteen  articles; 
by.  which,  among  others*  it  was  de¬ 
clared  that  all  neutral  vessels  might 
navigate  freely  from  port  to  port  oil. 
the  coast  of  the  belligerent  powers ; 
that  the  effects  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
and  embarked  in  neutral  vessels, 
were  free,  exqept  such  as  should 
be  contraband  by  the  laws  of 
the  country  ;  that  neutral  vessels. 
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could  be  slept  only  on  proofs  that 
were  clear  and  positive,  and  could 
not  be  visited  When  the  commander 
of  the  escort  pledged  his  word  of 
honour  that  it  cont  ained  nothing  ir¬ 
regular.  The  court  of  Berlin  acce:> 
ded  to  this  convention,  Which  form¬ 
ed  what  was  called  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  t  and  to  make  this  hostility 
against  England  as  extensive  and 
general  as  possible*  the  emperor  laid 
bis  commands  on  the  courts  of  Na¬ 
ples  and  Portugal  to  shut  their  ports 
underpain  of  his  displeasure, declar¬ 
ing  that  he  would  on  their  refusal 
cease  his  intervention  With  the 
Trench  government  in  their  favour. 

The  compliance  of  the  king  of 
the.  Two  Sicilies  was  rewarded  by 
the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  with 
the  French.  Naples  had  been  left 
once  more  at  the  mercy  of  an  en¬ 
raged  enemy  ;  since  the  imperial 
ambassador  at  Luneville,  notwith¬ 
standing  the.  supplicating  instances 
of  the  queen  of  Naples  to  the  court 
of  Vienna*  had  been  precluded 
every  intercession  in  favour  of  this 
prince*  The  disposition  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  during  the  whole  of  the 
war*  the  unexampled  cruelty  and 
perfidy  of  his  conduct  towards  the 
Neapolitan  patriots  at  the  epoch 
of  their  capitulation,  and  his  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  same  system  of  ter¬ 
ror  and  of  treachery',  had  excited 
such  undissembled  sentiments  of 
indignation  not  only  in  France,  but 
throughout  Europe,  that  the  desire 
of  seeing  an  exemplary  punishment 
inflicted  on  this  prince  was  almost 
Universal.  The  interposition  of 
Paul  at  this  period  was,  however, 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  An 
armistice  was  concluded,  the  prin* 
cipal  conditions  of  which  were  the 
shutting  of  the  ports  of  Naples 
against  the  remaining  hostile  powers 
of  England  and  Turkey,  and  an 
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engagement  to  accede  to  whatever 
demands  should  be  made  by  th£ 
French  government  at  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  ill  favour  of  such  persons 
as  were  detained.  Or  had  efnigrated* 
in  consequence  of  the  late  troubles. 

The  session  of  the  legislative 
bodies  finished  at  the  period  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  constitution  the  30th  of 
Ventose.  The  government  had 
seen  with  evident  marks  of  displea¬ 
sure  that  the  law's  which  it  pro-" 
posed  during  the  session  had  been 
sometimes  tod  severely  'scrutinised/ 
and  that  some  had  beeh  ^ejected; 
Such  particularly  was  the  fate  of 
almost  all  the  last  laws  which  it  had 
presented  respecting  criminal  trials* 
which  law  was  judged  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  as  containing  clauses  hostile 
to  therights  of  juries,  and  affording 
the  means  of  lengthening  criminal 
prosecution  uselessly.  The  legis¬ 
lature  had  felt  the  injuries,  which 
circumstances  had  led  it  to  inflict 
on  the  institution  of  juries  by  the 
erection  of  special  tribunals;  nor 
was  it  forgotten  that  this  institution 
had  been  attacked  in  divers  ways 
and  modes*  in  other  laws  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  sanction 
of  the  legislative  body,  but  which 
they  had  persisted  in  rejecting* 
chiefly  on  that  account.  The  legis¬ 
lature  had  been  also  at  times  em¬ 
barrassed  with  respect  to  the  clauses 
of  laws  offered  for  their  approba¬ 
tion;  of  which,  though  they  ap¬ 
proved  the  tendency,  they  disliked 
the  detail.  Such  were  its  feelings  re-* 
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specting  the  lists  of  eligibility  which  • 
had  been  presented  byl\cederer,and 
which  consisted  of  such  a  punlber 
of  clauses  and  details*  that  few  at¬ 
tempted  to  understand,-  and  still 
fewer  to  discuss  them.  This  laW, 
which  regulated  the  mode'  of  the* 
election  of  representatives*  in  which 
national  independence*  the  sove-' 
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telgnty  of  the  people,  and  public 
liberty,  were  so  deeply  interested, 
was  hurried  through  without  almost 
any  examination,  notwithstanding 
tHe  general  opinion  that  its  clauses 
were  obscure,  most  difficult  of 
execution,  and  many  absolutely 
impossible  to  be  executed ;  that 
upon  the  whole,  such  was  the  law, 
that,  out  of  a  million  of  citizens, 
99,5 ,000  must  be  ineligible.  As  the 
session  was,  however,  drawing  near 
its  close,  and  this  question  would 
have  demanded  a  much  more  con¬ 
siderable  time  than  the  pressure  of 
business  and  the  days  allotted  Would 
permit  of,  the  law,  with  ail  its  itn- 
erfections,  was  voted  by  the  trib¬ 
unate  ;  and  the  legislative  body. 
Without  understanding  it  better  than 
their  colleagues,  who  had  attempted 
the  discussion,  voted  also  its  adop¬ 
tion. 

At  this  period  we  shall  close  our 
narrative  of  French  affairs  for  the 
present  year— the  remaining  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  French  government 
being  only  preparatory  to  some  re¬ 
markable  changes,  which  will  pro¬ 
perly  come  under  consideration  in 
the  succeeding  volume.  There  the 
reader  may  expect  a  faithful  and  au¬ 
thentic  detail.  Firm  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  ever  regulated 
the  conduct  of  this  work,  we  shall 
not  permit  afiy  infringement  upon 
liberty  in  any  part  of  the  globe  to 
pass  uncensured.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  posterity,  which  alone  can  re¬ 
strain  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  human  laws— 
and  we  might  add,  of  earthly 
power.  That  opinion  we  shall 
not  mislead ;  and  the  public  may 
expect  an  accurate  analysis,  and 
an  impartial  criticism,  on  those 
complex  codes  of  arbitrary  power 
which  have  been  issued  under  the 
name  of  republican  constitutions. 


Under  the  head  of  Domestic 
History  our  readers  will  find  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  events  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England  during 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  of 
most  of  the  political  transactions 
in  Europe  ;  for  in  most  of  them  the 
Brit  ish  nation  was  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  concerned.  Th«  return 
of  peace  may  possibly  render  our 
future  labours  somewhat  less  co¬ 
pious  ;  yet  the  politics  of  Europe 
will  not  cease  for  some  years  to  be 
interesting.  It  has  been  said,  that 
at  the  termination  of  the  war  the 
French  revolution  would  only  com¬ 
mence. ^  To  this  proposition  we 
do  not  assent ;  but  we  much  fear 
that  it  is  far  from  being  at  an  end. 
The  present  establishment  bears 
not  the  characteristic  marks  of 
permanence,  but  (in  speaking  of 
French  affairs,  to  use  the  new  re~v 
publican  idiom)  it  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  provisionary  ar¬ 
rangement.  At  the  utmost,  it  hangs 
suspended  on  the  life  of  one  man ; 
and  there  are  causes  which  may 
even  operate  a  change  indepen¬ 
dent  of  such  an  event.  There  is 
hardly  any  thing  in  human  affairs 
more  inconstant  than  the  will  arid! 
affections  of  military  bodies.  When 
the  praetorian  guards  had  once  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  sovereignty  of  Rome, 
the  changes  were  frequent,  often 
destitute  of  motive,  till  the  disgrace 
ofthe  empire  was  confirmed  b\  the 
public  sale  of  the  highest  dignity 
of  the  state. 

Taught  by  the  severe  lesson  of 
experience,  however,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
internal  state  of  that  unhappy 
country  in  future,  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  of  Europe  will  cautiously  re¬ 
frain  from  all  interference.  -If 
their  unexampled  efforts,  if  a  com¬ 
bination  unparalleled  as  to  power, 

it 
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if  an  expenditure  which  baffled  all  the  position  is  proved  in  this  In- 
calculation,  and  a  prodigality  of  stance,  as  well  as  by  all  former 
human  life  such  as  history  seldom  precedent,  that  wjvr  is  never  pro* 
has  to  record,*— if  all  this  ended  only  ductive  of  good  to  either  party* 
in  forging  military  fetters  for  the  and  that  the  event  of  it  seldom  cor* 
nation,  whom  they  professed  to  responds  with  the  intention  for 
liberate  from  anarchy  and  misery, .  which  it  Was  commenced. 
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JANUARY. 

rHIS  day  a  proclamation  was  is¬ 
sued  for  a  general  fast,  to  be 
ept  in  England  and  Ireland  on  Feb. 
3,  and  in  Scotland  on  Feb.  12. 

3.  This  day  the  members  of  his 
naje&ty’s  council  took  the  oaths 
s  privy  councillors  for  the  united 
ingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
md,  and  his  majesty  received  the 
;reat  seal  from  the  lord  chancellor, 
nd,  causing  it  to  be  defaced,  pre- 
ented  to  him  a  new  great  seal  for 
he  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
ain  and  Ireland.  His  majesty  was 
Iso  pleased  to  appoint,  by  procla¬ 
mation,  that  u  The  royal  style  and 
idles  shall  henceforth  be  accepted, 
aken,  and  used,  in  manner  and 
3rm  following:  that  is  to  say,  the 
ame  shall  be  expressed  in  the  La¬ 
in  tongue  by  these  words:  Geor- 
ius  Tertius,  Dei  Gratia,  Brifanni- 
rum  Rex,  Fidei  Defensor and  in 
ic  English  tongue  by  these  words : 
-‘'George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace 
f  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  King, 
lefender  of  the  Faith.*  And  that 
le  arms  or  ensigns  armorial  of  the 
aid  united  kingdom  shall  be  quar- 
srly,  first  and  fourth,  England;  se- 
ond,  Scotland;  third,  Ireland.  And 
:  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  there 
hall  be  borne  therewith,  on  an  es~ 
utcheon  of  pretence,  the  arms  of 
ur  dominions  in  Germany,  ensign- 
d  with  the  electoral  bonnet.  And 


it  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  the 
standard  of  the  said  united  kingdom 
shall  be  the  same  quarterings  as  are 
herein-before  declared  to  be  the 
arms  or  ensigns  armorial  of  the  said 
united  kingdom,  with  the  escut¬ 
cheon  of  pretence  thereon,  herein¬ 
before  described;  and  that  the  union 
flag  shall  be  azure,  the  crosses-sal- 
tire  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Pa(rick 
quarterly,  per  saltire  counter-chan¬ 
ged,  argent  and  gules  ;  the  latter 
fimbriated  of  the  second,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  the  cross  of  St.  George  of  the 
third,  fimbriated  as  the  saltire." 

14.  This  day  a  proclamation  was 
issued  for  laying  an  embargo  on  all 
Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  several  ports  of  this  king¬ 
dom;  which  has  been  effectually  put 
in  execution. 

Admiral iy -office,  16.  A  letter 
from  admiral  the  earl  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  introduces  the  following,  which 
is  addressed  to  eapt.  sir  Richard 
Strachan,  bart. 

His  Majesty s  hired  cutter  Niles 
Sir,  Dec.  1 1 . 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  the  vessels  you  signalled  us  to 
chase  on  the  6th  instant  never  came 
through  the  passage,  but  rowed  up 
along  shore  again’,  and  went  under 
Fort  Lomara.  I  watched  for  them 
all  night;  but  in  the  morning,  see¬ 
ing  them  no  more,  I  left  the  Lurch¬ 
er  otf  the  Morbihan,  and  proceed- 
(A  2)  ed 
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cd  to  execute  your  further  orders. 
On  that  day  1  saw  a  convoy  cours¬ 
ing  round  Croisiq,  of  15  or  16  sail, 
"but  was  in  no  hurry  to  chase,  rather 
permitting  them  to  get  nearer  to  St. 
Gildas,  and  in  the  evening  stood 
out,  and  made  the  necessary  signals 
to  Mr.  Forbes.  It  fully  answered 
my  expectations,  as  he,  being  to 
windward,  turned  them  all,  and 
they  made  for  the  Villain,  j  ust  where 
I  was.  About  eight  we  took  a 
small  one,  just  as  the  battery  of  St, 
Jacques  was  hailing  us,  which  I  im¬ 
mediately  manned, and  sent  her  with 
our  own  boat  along  shore,  and  by 
four  A.  M.  found  ourselves  in  pos¬ 
session  of  five  more:  this  is  all  they 
could  attempt,  as  the  whole  coasts 
were  then  alarmed,  and  the  battery 
of  Ndtre  Dame,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Peners?  kept  up  so  brisk  a 
fire  as  to  send  three  shot  through  the 
last  vessel ;  but  the  spirit  pf  our  peo¬ 
ple  was  such,  that  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  her  out,  and  un¬ 
luckily  one  man  was  slightly  scratch¬ 
ed  with  a  splinter.  On  joining  the 
Lurcher  in  the  morning,  I  found  she 
Jiad  got  three  more,  making  nine, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  express¬ 
ed  in  the  adjoined  list:  the  four 
largest  are  decked,  and  very  capa¬ 
ble  of  going  to  England,  but  the 
others  cannot.  Since  fhe  7th,  Mr. 
Forbes  has  been  continually  on  the 
look-out;  but  not  a  single  vessel,  I 
Relieve,  has  stirred  since, 

I  am,  &c. 

George  Argles. 
[Then  follows  ?,  list  pf  six  vessels 
Captured  by  the  Nile  cutter,  laden 
with  provisions  for  Brest,  and  three 
by  the  Lurcher  cutter,  bound  to 
Yannes.] 

Extract  of  a  letter  frojnpapt.  Row- 
ley  Bulteel,  of  the  Belliqueux,  to 
E.  Nepean,  esq.  dated  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  August  24. 

On  Monday,  August  4,  soon  after 
4ay-light,  four  sail  were  discovered 


from  the  mast-head,  in  the  N.  W. 
quarter,  and  apparently  steering  I 
about  N.  by  E.  AtLeven  A.  M. 
they  hauled  their  wind,  tacked,  and 
stood  towards  us;  upon  which  I  i 
bore  down  with  the  whole  of  my 
convoy.  At  noon  the  enemy  per-* 
ceived  our  force  (which  was  greatly  ;i 
exaggerated,  in  their  opinion,  by  the 
warlike  appearance  of  the  China 
ships) :  they  bore  up  under  a  press  j 
of  sail,  and  by  signal  separated.  I  1 
stood  for  the  largest  ship,  and,  not-] 
withstanding  the  light  and  haffling 
winds,  we  came  up  with  her,  and  I 
after  a  few  chase-guns,  and  a  partial 
firing  for  about  ten  minutes,  at  half 
past  five  in  the  afternoon  (Tuesday)! 
she  struck  her  colours,  and  proved  j 
to  be  the  French  frigate  La  Gon-J 
cofde,  of  44  guns,  18-pounders,  and : 
444  men,  commanded  by  citizen! 
Jean  Francois  Landolphe,  capi- 
taine  de  vaisseau*  and  chef  de  di-i 
vision.  At  seven  the  same  evening,! 
the  French  frigate  La  Med£e,  of  36  j 
guns,  12-pounders,  and  315  men,] 
commanded  by  citizen  Daniel  Gou-h 
dein,  struck  her  colours  to  the  Bom-! 
bay  Castle,  capt.  John  Hamilton,; 
and  the  Exeter,  capt.  Henry  Me-'j 
riton.  The  above  frigates  were  of 
the  squadron  which  sailed  from' 
Rochefort  the  6th  day  of  March,! 
1799,  and,  having  committed  greafj 
depredations  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  i 
had  refitted  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plaia, 
and  were  now  cruizing  on  the  coasi 
of  Brazil.  La  Franqoise,  of  42  guns,! 
and  380  men,  commanded  by  citi¬ 
zen  Pierre  J  urieu,  escaped  by  throw- 
ing  a  part  of  her  guns  overboard 
and  also  her  anchors,  boats,  anc!j 
booms,  and  by  night  coming  on ;  a| 
djd  also  an  American  schooner,  thei.1 
prize,  fitted  as  a  cruizer.  On  tlii| 
occasion  1  hope  their  lordships  will 
permit  me  to  bear  testimony  of  the 
spirit  of  the  officers  and  ship’s  coma 
pany  of  the  Belliqueux;  and  I  hav<| 
peculiar  pleasure  in  mentioning  tb<j 
*  1  zest! 
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eeal^and  activity  I  have  ever  found 
n  Mr.  Erdon,  ray  first  lieutenant, 
o  whom  I  only  do  justice  in  recom¬ 
mending  him  to  their  lordships’ 
lotice  and  favour.  Too  much  praise 
:annot  be  given  to  the  captains,  of- 
icers,  and  crews  of  the  different 
ihips  under  my  convoy,  for  their 
■eady  obedience  to  my  signals,  and 
'or  the  whole  of  their  conduct  on 
hat  day,  particularly  to  captains 
rlamilton  and  Meriton,  who  very 
gallantly  pursued  and  captured  the 
iforesaid  frigate  La  Medee;  and 
Uso  to  capt.  Torin,  of  the  Coutts, 
md  capt.  Spens,  of  the  Neptune, 
who,  with  great  alacrity,  pursued 
La  Francoise,  although  they  had  not 
:he  good  fortune  to  come  up  with 
ler,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned; 
md  my  best  thanks  are  due  to  the 
whole  of  the  commanders  of  the 
ships  under  my  convoy,  for  their  as¬ 
sistance  in  taking  a  number  of  pri¬ 
soners  on  board  their  .  respective 
ships.  We  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro 
Mi  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  August. 

[This  Gazette  also  contains  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  capture  of  the  Spanish 
privateer  lugger,  San  Josef,  of  six 
juns  and  40  men,  by  the  Concorde, 
capt;  R.  Barton;  and  of  a  French 
;loop,  bound  to  Brest,  with  provi¬ 
sions,  by  La  Magicienne.] 

I  Admiralty-office,  20.  This  Ga¬ 
zette  contains  an  account  of  the 
Favourite,  captain  Joseph  West- 
beach,  having  captured  Le  V oyageur 
cutter  privateer,  of  Dunkirk,  of  ]4 
carriage-guns  and  47  men;  she  had 
taken  the  Camilla,  belonging  to 
Sunderland,  the  day  before. 

22.  This  day  the  united  parlia¬ 
ment  assembled  for  the  first  time. 

Admiralty-off ce ,  24.  Letter  from 
Rear-admiral  Duckworth,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  his  majesty’s 
ships  and  vessels  at  the  Leeward 
islands,  to  E.  Nepean,  Esq.  dated 
Leviathan,  Martinique,  Oct.  27. 


R  E  N  C  E  S. 

Sir, 

Having  directed  the  Gipsy,  of 
10  four-pounders  and  42  men,  ten¬ 
der  to  the  Leviathan,  under  the 
command  of  lieut.  Coryndon  Bo- 
ger,  to  carry  the  Charlotte  mer¬ 
chant  ship  (in  which  my  late  cap¬ 
tain,  Carpenter,  took  his  passage) 
to  the  northward  of  the  islands,  I 
am  to  beg  you  will  inform  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  that  on  the  7  th  instant,  in 
passing  near  Guadaloupe  on  the 
above  service,  he  chased  and 
brought  to  action  a  French  sloop 
of  very  superior  magnitude,  and 
manned  with  double  his  number 
of  select  troops  of  Guadaloupe. 
For  the  particulars  of  this  very 
handsome  contest  I  shall  refer  their 
lordships  to  lieut.  Boger’s  letter; 
but  I  should  not  do  justice  to  his 
majesty’s  service,  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  I  have  of  this  valuable  of¬ 
ficer’s  character,  and  from  the  una¬ 
nimous  voice  of  his  crew,  if  I  did 
not  say  his  modest  recital  of.  his 
gallantry  does  him  as  much  honour 
as  the  action  itself;  and  I  flatter 
myself  he  will  be  honoured  with 
their  lordships’  protection. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  T.  Duckworth. 

P.  S.  Since  the  concluding  of  the 
above  I  find  three  more  of  the 
wounded  have  died. 

Gipsy ,  in  St.  John's  Roads ,  Oct.  8. 

Sir, 

At  eight  A.  M.  off  the  north  end 
of  Guadaloupe,  I  chased  and  came 
up  with  an  armed  sloop.  On  firing 
a  shot  at  her  she  hoisted  French  co¬ 
lours,  and  returned  it;  an  action  in¬ 
stantly  commenced.  We  remained 
at  very  close  quarters  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when,  finding  that  her 
musketry  did  us  considerable  da¬ 
mage,  1  hauled  a  little  farther  off,  and 
kept  up  a  sharp  fire  of  round  and 
grape;  and  at  half  past  ten  I  had  the 
(A3)  satisfaction 
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satisfaction  to  see  her  strike.  She 
proved  to  be  Le  Quiproquo,  com¬ 
manded  by  Tourpie,  formerly  a 
capitainedefregate  in  the  service  of 
the  king,  and  was  charged  with 
dispatches  from  Curasao  to  Guada- 
loupe;  she  mounts  eight  guns,  six 
and  nine  pounders,  and  had  on  board 
98  men,  80  of  whom  were  Guada- 
loupe  chasseurs  and  cannoneers.  I 
am  sorry  to  add  that  our  loss  is 
considerable,  having  had  one  killed 
and  11  wounded;  among  the  latter 
I  include  Mr.  Clarke  and  myself. 
Finding  it  necessary  to  get  medical 
assistance  as  soon  as  possible,  I  put 
into  this  port,  and  have  got  all  the 
wounded  into  an  hospital.  The  loss 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy  was  the 
captain  and  four  killed,  and  1 1 
wounded.  Both  vessels  have  suf¬ 
fered  much  in  sails  and  rigging ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  ma¬ 
jesties  schooner  has  not  suffered  in 
her  hull.  I  cannot  omit,  sir,  men¬ 
tioning  the  great  assistance  I  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  Charlotte  merchant 
ship  under  my  convoy,  both  in  se¬ 
curing  the  prisoners,  and  giving 
every  assistance  to  thewounded  that 
lay  in  their  power.  The  petty  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  you  did  me  the  ho- 
rour  to  place  under  my  command 
behaved  extremely  well  on  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Two  men  have  since  died 
of  their  wounds. 

CORYNDON  BOGER. 
Rear-admiral  Duckworth. 

[This  Gazette  likewise  contains 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  La 
Venus  French  lugger  privateer,  of 
14  guns  and  36  men,  by  the  Jason, 
capt.  Yorke.] 

Admiralty -office,  31.  This  Ga¬ 
zette  contains  a  letter  from  lieu¬ 
tenant  Pearce,  transmitted  by  admi¬ 
ral  L.utwidge,  announcing  his  hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  King  George  hired  arm¬ 
ed  cutter,  captured  Le  Flibustier 
French  cutter  privateer,,  of  16  men, 
with  muskets  and  pistols,  from 


Dunkirk  two  days,  without  having  j 
made  any  capture;  and  also  a  letter 
from  capt.  Gifford,  of  the  Active, 
dated  at  sea,  Jan.  21,  stating  his  ■ 
having  captured  the  French  priva-  ; 
teer  cutter  Quinola,  of  14  guns,  six  | 
and  two  pounders,  and  4S  men,  after 
a  chase  of  two  hours ;  one  day  from 
Morlaix. 

FEBRUARY. 

Admiralty-office,  3.  Enclosure  ! 
from  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  K.  B. 
admiral  of  the  white,  &c.  to  Evan 
Nepean,  esq. 

Magicienne,  Plytnouth  Sound, 
My  Lord,  Jan.  31. 

Capt.  Hallidayfs  letter  will  inform 
your  lordship  of  my  having  on  the 
20th  inst.  captured,  in  sight  of  the 
Doris,  the  French  ship  letter  of 
marque  Le  Huron,  from  the  isle  of  j 
France,  bound  to  Bourdeaux,  and  i 
of  his  directing  me  to  see  her  into, i 
Plymouth.  I  now  beg  leave  to  ac¬ 
quaint  your  lordship  of  my  arrival 1 
with  her;  she  is  a  remarkably  fine 
ship,,  sails  well,  is  pierced  for  20 
guns,  had  18  mounted,  but  threw 
them  all  overboard,  except  four,dur-|j 
ing  the  chase.  I  think  her  a  vessel 
well  calculated  for  his  majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice  ;  the  cargo  is  of  great  value, 
and  consists  of  ivory,  cochineal,  in-, 
digo,  tea,  sugar,  pepper,  cinnamon,  | 
ebony,  &c.  W.  Ogilvy. 

Admiralty-office,  7 .  Letter  trans¬ 
mitted  by  lord  H.  Seymour,  com-! 
mander  in  chief  of  his  majesty’sj 
ships  at  Jamaica,  dated  Dec.  21. 

My  Lord,  Apollo,  Dec.  1 800, : 

At  noon,  on  the  10th  ult.  in  the  i 
Gulf  of  Mexico*  in  lat.  21  deg.  \ 
north,  we  gave  chase  to  a.  xebec  tc  \ 
windward  of  us;  but  soon  after  dis- 1 
covering  a  brig  directly  in  the  wind’;  j 
eye,  we  chased  her,  and  at  two  ir 
the  morning  got  . up  and  took  posses  j 
sion  of  the  Resolution  Spanish  sloop  \ 
of  war,  of  18  guns  and  149  meni 
commanded  by  don  Francisco  Dar- 

richena  j 
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rtchena,  (formerly  the  Resolution 
cutter  in  the  British  navy,)  which 
sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  three  days 
before.  As  soon  as  her  crew  were 
removed  to  this  ship,  we  made  all 
sail,  and  an  hour  after  day-break 
got  sight  again  of  the  xebec,Nand 
captured  her  at  three  oVlock  in  the 
afternoon;  she  is  from  Vera  Cruz, 
and  was  bound  to  the  Havannah. 
The  Resolution  was  in  general 
towed  by  us  until  the  27  th  ult.  when 
her  main-mast  went  by  the  board  ; 
an  attempt  was  made  to  refit  her ; 
but  her  rigging  and  sails  being  per¬ 
fectly  rotten,  and  every  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  her  in  such  a  miserable 
condition,  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
stroy  her.  On  the  7th  inst.  off  Por- 
cillo,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  we  re¬ 
captured  the  schooner  St.  Joseph. 

P.  Halkett. 

[This  Gazette  also  contains  copies 
©f  three  letters  transmitted  by  earl 
St.  Vincent,  giving  accounts  of  the 
following  captures :  the  French  na¬ 
tional  ship  corvette  L’Aurora,  of  1 6 
guns,  lieut.  C.  Girault  commander, 
from  the  Mauritius,  having  on  board 
the  aide-du-camp  to  the  governor 
of  that  place,  with  dispatches  to  the 
French  government,  by  the  Thames, 
capt.  Lukin ;  the  French  brig  La 
Favorite,  from  L’Qrient  to  Bour- 
deaux,  laden  wdth  staves  and  hides, 
by  the  Doris,  capt.  Halliday;  and 
the  Spanish  letter  of  marque  Char- 
lotta,  by  the  Sirius,  capt.  King, 
the  Amethyst  being  in  company.] 

Admiralty-office,  10.  Enclosure 
from  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  K.  B. 
&c.  to  E.  Nepean,  esq. 

VOiseau,  Torbay ,  Feb.  3. 
My  Lord, 

On  Monday,  Jan.  26,  at  eight  A .  M. 
in  lat.  45  deg.*N.  long.  12  deg.  W. 
I  fell  in  with  the  French  national 
frigate  La  Dedaigneuse,  of  36  guns 
,  and  300  men,  with  dispatches  from 
Cayenne  for  Rochefort,  and  chased 
her  until  noon  the  following  day ; 


R  E  N  C  E  $, 

when  I  discovered  his  majesty's 
ships  Sirius  and  Amethyst  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  whose  captains  I  direct¬ 
ed,  by  signal*  to  chase,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  until 
two  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Being  within  musket-shot,  she  open¬ 
ed  her  fire  on  the  Sirius  and  L’Oiseau, 
(which  was  immediately  returned,) 
and  surrendered  to  the  above  ships 
after  an  action  of  45  minutes ;  di¬ 
stant  from  the  shore,  near  Cape  Be¬ 
lem,  about  two  miles.  Her  running 
rigging  and  sails  were  cut  to  pieces ; 
several  men  killed,  and  17  wounded: 
among  the  latter  were  the  captain 
and  fifth  lieutenant.  My  warmest 
thanks  are  due  to  captains  King 
and  Cooke  for  their  exertions;  but 
particularly  to  the  former,  as,  from 
the  Sirius’s  steady  and  well-directed 
fire,  the  enemy  received  consider¬ 
able  damage;  the  Amethyst,  from 
unfavourable  winds,  was  unable  to 
get  up  until  she  had  struck.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  notwithstanding  the 
gallant  resistance  made  by  the  De¬ 
daigneuse,  neither  of  the  ships  lost 
a  man.  The  Sirius’s  rigging  and 
sails  were  a  little  damaged,  her 
main-yard  and  bowsprit  slightly 
wounded.  I  cannot  conclude  with¬ 
out  expressing  my  approbation  of 
the  officers  and  company  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  under  ray  command; 
and,  in  justice  to  them,  must  add, 
their  anxiety  to  close  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  on  first  discovering  her,  was 
equal  to  what  it  was  on  becoming 
so  superior;  and  must  farther  beg  to 
acknowledge  the  very  great  assist¬ 
ance  I  received  from  Mr.  H.  Lloyd, 
my  first  lieutenant,  during  a  long 
and  anxious  chase  of  42.  hours.  I 
trust  your  lordship  will  be  pleased 
to  recommend  him  to  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  as  a 
most  valuable  officer,  and  deserving 
of  their  attention:  on  his  account 
most  sincerely  do  I  lament  the  baf¬ 
fling  winds  that  prevented  my  bring- 
(A  4)  mg 
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ing  the  enemy  to  action  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  which  I  was  several 
times  in  expectation  of  doing.  La 
Dedaigneuse  is  a  perfect  new  fri¬ 
gate,  copper-fastened,  and  sails 
well ;  carries  28  twelve-pounders  on 
her  main  deck,  and  pierced  for  40 
guns.  I  have  given  the  prize  in 
charge  of  my  first  lieutenant,  with 
directions  to  proceed  to  Plymouth  ; 
and  have  also  to  acquaint  your  lord¬ 
ship  of  my  having  detained  on  the 
1st  inst.  the  Swedish  ship  Hoffnung, 
from  Valentia,  bound  to  Altona,  la¬ 
den  with  brand}',  burthen  260  tons. 

S.  H.  Linzre. 
12.  This  day  .the  lord  mayor,  at¬ 
tended  by  seven  aldermen,  the  two 
sheriffs,  the  recorder,  and  a  select 
number  of  the  common  council, 
proceeded  from  Guildhall,  at  one 
o'clock,  to  St.  James’s,  and  present¬ 
ed  the  following  address: 

To  the  King’s  Most  Excellent 
-  Majesty. 

The  humble  address  of  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons, 
of  the  city  of  London,  in  common 
council  assembled. 

tf  Most  Gracious  Sire, 
e*  We,  your  majesty’s  most  duti¬ 
ful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commons,  of  the  city 
of  London,  in  common  council  as¬ 
sembled,  approach  the  throne  with 
.the  liveliest  sentiments  of  congratu¬ 
lation  on  the  very  important  event 
of  the  legislative  union  of  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Unshaken  as  we  are 
in  our  firm  allegiance  to  the  best  of 
.kings,  we  contemplate  with  pecu¬ 
liar  satisfaction  every  circumstance 
which,  in  its  design  or  operation, 
can  tend  to  the  security  and  honour 
of  yQur  majesty’s  crown,  and  there¬ 
by  to  the  declared  first  object  of 
your  majesty’s  heart,  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  your  people.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  great  mea¬ 
sure,  founded  in  wisdom,  and  de¬ 
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monstrative  of  that  paternal  regard 
which  your  majesty  has  ever  evinced 
for  every  class  of  your  subjects, 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  par¬ 
ticularly  affords,  at  this  momentous 
crisis  of  public  affairs,  the  gratifying 
prospect  of  consolidating  the  joint- 
interests,  energy,  and  resources  of 
the  empire,  and  of  confirming,  by  a 
mutual  participation  of  the  peculiar 
blessings  of  each,  the  prosperity  and  . 
happiness  of  both  kingdoms.  Long 
may  your  majesty  wear  the  diadem, 
which,  through  unexampled  difficul¬ 
ties,  has  maintained  its  dignity  and 
preserved  its  lustre  1  and  long  may 
the  subjects  of  your  united  empire,  ; 
with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  con¬ 
fess  with  gratitude  the  loyalty  and 
veneration  due  to  a  sovereign, 
whose  honour  must  be  their  pride, 
and  on  whose  security  is  engrafted  . 
their  immediate  welfare!  and  may 
the  most  complete  success,  under 
Providence,  crown  their  determina¬ 
tions  to  subdue  your  majesty’s  ene¬ 
mies  wherever  they  may  be  found!” 

To  which  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  the  following  most  gra¬ 
cious  answer  : 

“  I  thank  you  for  this  dutiful  and  ' 
loyal  address,  and  for  your  warm 
congratulation  on  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  * 
Ireland ;  an  event  which,  I  trust, 
cannot  fail,  under  the  blessings  of 
Providence,  to  augment  and  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
all  my  people.  Your  affectionate 
expressions  of  attachment  to  my  per^  ! 
son  and  government,  and  your  steady 
determination  to  maintain,  against 
every  aggression,  the  security  and  j 
honour  of  my  crown,  are  highly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  me,  and  secure  to  my 
faithful  citizens  of  London  my  con¬ 
stant  favour  and  protection.” 

Admira l ty-ojjice,  14.  Letter  from 
lieut.  Bond,  commanding  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  schooner  Netley,  to  lord 
Keith,  dated  Oporto,  Dec.  22.' 

Netley, 
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Nttley,  3 Porto ,  Dec.  22. 
My  Lord, 

His  majesty’s  schooner  under  my 
command  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the 
18th  ult.  and  on  the  23d  captured 
the  St.  Antonio  y  Animas  La  For- 
tuna,  Spanish  lugger  privateer,  of 
six  guns  and  34  men.  On  the  1st 
inst.  she  took  the  St.  Miguel  El  Vo- 
lante,  of  the  same  description,  of 
two  guns  and  29  men ;  and  on  the 
16th,  17th,  and  18th,  successively 
took  possession  of  the  Speedy  brig, 
from  Newfoundland,  with  cod-fish  ; 
a  Spanish  coaster,  laden  with  wine, 
&c.  and  the  Spanish  schooner  pri¬ 
vateer  St.  Pedro  y  Sen  Francisco, 
of  three  guns  and  39  men. 

F.  G.Bond. 
Admiralty-ojjice ,  17.  This  Ga¬ 
zette  gives  an  account  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Espoir  French  lugger, 
of  six  carriage  guns  and  23  men, 
by  the  Lady  Charlotte  hired  armed 
brig,  capt.  Morris. 

Admiralty-ojjke,  28.  A  letter  from 
captain  Hills,  of  the  Orpheus,  dated 
La  Copong,  the  Streights  of  Banca, 
Oct.  25,  1799,  announces  his  having 
-captured,  after  an  action  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  the  Zeevraght  and 
the  Zeelast,  two  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  East-India  Company, 
each  mounting  22  guns  of  different 
calibres,  from  Mecassesfor  Ternate, 
with  provisions  and  stores.  The  Or¬ 
pheus  had  one  seaman  killed ;  and 
the  first  lieutenant,  Hodgkins,  of 
whom  capt.  Hills  speaks  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  and  four 
jseamen,  wounded  ;  the  Zeelast  had 
One  man  killed ;  the  Zeevraght,  six 
killed,  and  her  captain  and  six 
men  wounded. 

Capt.  G.  Asle,  of  La  Virginie,  in 
a  letter  dated-  Amboyna,  May  29, 
announces  the  capture  of  a  Dutch 
prow  of  four  swivels  and  16  men; 
another  of  two  swivels  and  15  men  ; 
and  a  third  of  14inen  ;  a  ship  of  eight 
6-pounders  and  four  swivels  and  40 


men ;  one  of  twelve  6-pounders  and 
20  men  ;  and  a  brig  of  ten  4- pound¬ 
ers  and  12  men.  The  three  latter 
vessels,  laden  with  the  annual  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  garrison  on  the  island 
of  Ternate,  had  on  board,  exclu-r 
sive  of  their  cargoes,  specie  to  the 
amount  of  17,913  Spanish  dollars. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  capt.  E.  Q. 
Osborne,  of  H.M.  S.  Arrogant,  to 
vice-admiral  Rainier,  commander 
in  chief,  &c.  dated  on  board 
H.  M.  S.  Arrogant,  at  sea,  June 
26th. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  water  at 
Anjer  Point  induced  me  to  proceed 
to  Mew  Bay,  where  I  arrived  with 
the  Orpheus,  May  5.  We  captured 
a  small  ship  from  the  Isle  of  France, 
in  ballast,  which  was  burnt.  May 
1 6th,  sailed  with  the  Arrogant  and 
Orpheus  from  Mew  Bay,  and  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  northward  of  the  islands 
off  Batavia,  made  the  land  of  Java, 
May  16th  near  Point  Indramago, 
and  having  Bumpkin  Island  in  sight 
at  Ihe  same  time  to  the  eastward  of 
Batavia  ;  the  same  day  discovered  a 
large  ship  and  a  brig  at  anchor,  (o 
whom  we  gave  chase;  and  who, 
after  having  made  some  signals  to 
each  other,  made  all  sail  from  us  in 
for  the  land,  It  was  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  before  we  got  near  them  ;  when 
I  discovered  the  ship  to  be  a  vessel 
of  force,  and  having  several  guns  on 
her  lower  deck,  and  the  brig  also 
mounting  1 4  guns :  finding  they  could 
not  escape  us,  they  both  ran  on 
shore,  at  some  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  to  the  westward  of  Point  In¬ 
dramago.  We  were  soon  within  ran¬ 
dom  shot  of  the  ship,  and  anchored 
as  near  her  as  the  depth  of  water 
would  admit,  when  she  began  firing 
at  us,  which  was  returned  by  seve¬ 
ral  guns  from  each  deck.  About  this 
time  two  boats  were  observed  going 
from  her  full  of  men  ;  and  as  it  grew 
dark  shortly  after,  some  of  our  boats 
were  sent  to  prevent  the  crew  of  the 
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ship  from  landing,  and  to  summons 
her  to  surrender,  which  they  could  not 
do  till  the  morning :  this,  I  conclude, 
was  with  the  design  of  destroying 
her,  if  they  could  have  accomplished 
landing  the  crew  in  the  night ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  our  boats  prevented 
this  taking  place,  as  her  boats  were 
taken,  full  of  men,  the  first  time  the 
attempt  was  made.  At  day- break 
she  surrendered,  and  was  taken  pos¬ 
session  of,  when  we  found  her  to  be 
the  Hertzoy  de  Brunswick  (armed 
ship),  belonging  to  the  Dutch  East- 
India  Company,  Jan  Cornelius 
Panne  commander,  mounting  20 
guns  on  the  upper  decks,  and  eight 
guns  on  the  lower  deck,  and  manned 
with  320  men,  part  of  whom  had 
rniade  their  escape  on  shore.  At  the 
time  the  boats  were  sent  to  prevent 
the  men  from  landing  from  the  ship, 
boats  were  sent  under  the  direction 
of  lieut.  Blayney  to  board  the  brig, 
which  was  some  miles  distant  from 
us.  This  service  he  accomplished 
without  loss,  and  soon  after  brought 
her  near  us  ;  when  we  found  her  to 
be  the  Dolphin  armed  brig,  com¬ 
manded  by  Jan  Vauntyes,  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  East-India  Company, 
mounting  14  guns,  and  having  on 
board  65  men. — May  24,  at  day¬ 
break  in  the  morning,  we  captured, 
close  under  the  land,  a  small  armed 
brig,!  of  six  carriage  guns  and 
some  swivels,  on  a  cruize  from  Su- 
marang,  which  place  she  left  the 
preceding  day.  On  the  evening  of 
the  25-th,  we  got  sight  of  Japura, 
and  the  ship  at  anchor  there  ;  but  it 
fell  little  wind,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  anchor  at  the  distance  of  10  or 
1 1  miles  from  it.  As  they  had  ob¬ 
served  us  from  the  shore,  I  thought 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and, 
therefore,  at  eight  P.  M.  sent  all  the 
boats,  well  manned  and  armed,  with 
lieut.  Blayney  Rice,  who  got  to  the 
ship  about  midnight ;  and,  though 
she  had  been  hauled  close  to  the 
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shore  (on  seeing  us  in  the  evening) 
under  a  small  battery,  yet  the  sur«* 
prise  was  complete,  and  she  was 
boarded  without  any  loss,  many  of 
the  crew  jumping  overboard  at  the 
time.  The  battery  fired  on  them  so 
soon  as  they  discovered  her  to  be  in 
our  possession ;  but,  though  some 
of  the  boats’  .oars  were  broken  by 
the  shot,  no  other  accident  happen¬ 
ed  ;  and  they  effected  getting  her 
out  before  day -light,  when  she  joined 
us,  and  we  found  her  to  be  the  Dutch 
East-India  Company’s  ship  Under- 
neming,  mounting  six  carriage  guns, 
and  having  80  men  on  board.  After 
putting  the  prize  in  order,  May  28, 
joined  the  Orpheus  off  Cheribon, 
and  found  that  in  our  absence  she 
had  captured  a  Dutch  brig,  a  sloop, 
and  two  prows :  the  three  latter 
were  destroyed.  Same  day  ran  into 
the  anchorage  to  the  westward  of 
Point  Indramago,  where  we  landed 
most  of  the  prisoners ;  some  of  them 
being  very  sickly.  The  Dolphin 
brig  is  a  new  vessel,  well  coppered 
and  equipped,  and  well  adapted  for 
service  (particularly  in  shoal  water). 
She  mounts  14  guns,  and  has  good 
room  and  security  at  quarters. 

I  am,  &c.  J.  Hose  a  son.  Pro  Sec. 

Captain  Osborne,  in  a  letter  dated 
Arrogant,  Madras  Road,  Aug.  11,  ' 

1 800,  mentions  his  having  captured, 
Aug.  4,  after  a  long  chase,  L’Uni 
French  privateer,  of  32  guns,  16 
and  9  pounders,  all  of  which,  ex-r 
cept  six,  were  thrown  overboard 
during  the  chase  ;  had  on  board  216 
men  :  also  re-captured  the  Friend¬ 
ship,  from  Bengal  for  Madras.  The 
brig  Bee,  from  Madras  to  Masulir  | 
patam,  captured  by  L’Uni,  escaped. 
L’Uni  sailed  from  the  Mauritius  the 
4th  of  May, and  hadcapturedthe  Har¬ 
riot,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Helen,  belongingtoBombay. 

_  Sik,  Bombay,  Sept.  3, 1 SOO. 

I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  of  my 
arrival  here  on  the  30th  of  August, 

after 
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after  a  passage  of  1 1  days  from  Mo¬ 
cha.  About  50  leagues  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  Aden,  I  fell  in  with  and 
took  the  Clarissa  French  privateer, 
from  the  Mauritius,  who  threw  over 
her  guns,  and  cut  away  her  anchors, 
with  a  view  to  escape.  We  found 
148  men  on  board  her.  She  is  only 
between  two  and  three  years  old; 
built  at  Nantz. 

Vice-adm.  Rainier,  £?c. 

J.  Blankett. 
Lieutenant  Mein,  of  the  Netley 
schooner,  announces  his  having,  Jan. 
31st,  off  Oporto,  fallen  in  with  four 
privateers,  one  of  which,  the  Santa 
Victoria,  of  six  guns  and  26  men, 
he  captured  :  the  rest  escaped,  the 
Netley  being  obliged  to  rejoin  the 
convoy,  some  of  the  ships  having 
made  si 
ward. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  lieut.  Lloyd, 
commanding  theNimblecutter,  to 
E.  Nepean,  esq.  dated  Feb.  24th, 
Sir, 

I  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  ac¬ 
quaint  my  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  that,  at  the  back  of 
the  isle  of  Wight,  yesterday,  at  two 
P.  M.  having  the  trade  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  under  my  convoy  for  the 
Downs,  I  fell  in  with,  and,  after  a' 
chase  of  six  hours,  engaged  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  Bonapartecutter  privateer, 
of  Cherbourg,  of  1  4  brass  guns,  of 
4  and  6  pounders,  and  44  men,  two 
days  out  of  port ;  she  had  captured 
a  light  collier  from  Plymouth.  1  am 
nappy  to  say,  the  Nimble  had  no 
men  killed  or  wounded;  and  that 
Mr.  Watts,  the  master,  and  all  the 
petty  officers  and  crew,  behaved 
like  British  seamen.  The  privateer 
had  two  men  killed,  and  the  first 
lieutenant  dangerously  wounded. 

MARCH. 

Admiralty-office,  3.  Extract  of  a 
better  from  the  hon„  captain  Stop- 


gnai  for  an  enemy  to  wind 


ford,  of  the  Excellent,  in  Quiberon 
Bay,  to  earl  St.  Vincent,  Feb.  23. 

My  Lord, 

On  the  night  of  the  20&  inst.  I 
sent  the  boats  of  the  Excellent  to 
endeavour  to  bring  off  a  cutter  and 
a  sloop,  which  were  at  anchor  near 
the  Point  of  Quiberon.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  that  same  evening,  after 
dark,  a  large  chasse  maree,  with 
troops  on  board,  going  to  the  island 
of  Belleisle,  had  taken  her  station 
close  to  the  above  vessels ;  the  re¬ 
sistance  which  the  boats  met  with 
was,  consequently,  much  greater 
than  there  was  at  first  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect.  This  circumstance,  however, 
did  not  prevent  lieut.  Church  (hav¬ 
ing  the  command  of  the  boats)  from 
making  the  attack  upon  the  chasse 
mar6e,  in  which  he  gallantly  per¬ 
severed,  till,  being  badly  wounded 
himself,  and  two  men  killed  in  his 
boat,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  The 
other  boats,  under  the  command  of 
Messrs.  Crawford  and  Manning 
(midshipmen),  resolutely  boarded, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  off  the 
cutter  called  L’ Arc,  an  armed  vessel, 
in  the  service  of  the  republic,  com¬ 
manded  by  an  ensign  de  vaisseau, 
and  employed  as  convoy  to  and 
from  Belleisle;  this  vessel  had  also 
on  board  a  detachment  of  troops, 
who  were  made  prisoners,  and  who 
made  the  vessel’s  force  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  assailants. 

R. Stopford. 

[This  Gazette  also  states  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  a  French  brig  privateer,  of 
16  guns  and  130  men,  by  the  Re- 
volutionnaire,  capt.  Twisden;  and 
of  the  Espoir  lugger  privateer,  of  1 4 
guns  and  75  men,  by  the  Lord 
Nelson  private  ship  of  war,  Mr.  H. 
Gibson  master.] 

Admiralty -office,  7.  Letter  from, 
sir  Charles  Hamilton,  bart.  captain, 
of  the  Melpomene,  to  E.  Nepean, 
esq.  dated  at  Goree,  Jan.  S. 

Sir, 
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Sir, 

Being  off  the  bar  6f  Senegal  on 
the  3d  inst.  the  weather  moderate 
and  the  surf  low,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  col.  Frazer,  I  conceived 
it  possible,  if  we  could  surprise  a 
brig  corvette  and  an  armed  schooner, 
anchored  within  the  bar,  to  possess 
ourselves  of  the  battery  command¬ 
ing  the  entrance,  and  by  the  means 
of  their  own  vessels,  as  I  had  none 
under  my  command  fit  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  to  have  finally  reduced  Sene¬ 
gal.  I  therefore  detached  lieut. 
Dick,  with  96  officers  and  men  from 
the  Melpomene,  and  African  corps, 
in  five  boats,  who  left  the  ship  at 
nine  P.  M.  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  pass  the  heavy  surf  on  the 
bar  with  the  flood-tide  without  acci¬ 
dent,  unobserved  by  the  Point  bat¬ 
tery;  but  on  their  approaching  with¬ 
in  hail  of  the  brig,  the  alarm  was 
given,  and  the  two  bow-guns  dis¬ 
charged,  by  which  lieut.  Palmer, 
with  seven  seamen,  was  killed,  and 
two  boats  sunk.  Notwithstanding 
this  unfortunate  accident,  the  brig 
was  carried  after  an  obstinate  de¬ 
fence  of  20  minutes,  but  which  gave 
the  schooner  time  to  cut  her  cable. 
Lieut.  Dick,  finding  that  the  loss  of 
his  two  best  boats  and  many  of  his 
best  men,  added  to  a  constant  fire 
from  the  schooner  and  two  batteries, 
must  have  rendered  any  farther  at¬ 
tempt  abortive,  judged  it  right  to 
make  every  attempt  to  get  her  over 
the  bar;  but  the  ebb  tide  having 
made,  and  being  totally  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
she  got  aground;  and  seeing  it  im¬ 
possible  ever  to  get  her  off,  and 
being  hulled  by  every  shot  from  the 
Point  battery,  lie  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  retreat;  and,  under  the 
many  obstacles  he  had  to  surmount 
across  a  tremendous  surf,  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry, 
excites  my  admiration  even  more. 


if  possible,  than  the  gallant  manner 
in  which  the  brig  was  carried.  I 
therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  recom¬ 
mend  lieut.  Dick  to  their  lordships* 
notice,  who  speaks  highly  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  employed  under  him, 
both  from  this  ship  and  the  African 
corps ;  and  we  had  the  satisfaction 
at  day-light  to  perceive  the  brig 
had  sunk  up  to  her  gunwales  in  a 
quick-sand.  It  appears  she  was  call¬ 
ed  the  Senegal ;  had  been  fitted  out  ! 
thereat  the  expense  of  the  republic, 
and  was  commanded  by  citizen  Re- 
nou,  who  was  on  board  at  the  time, 
and  of  whose  fate  we  are  uncertain.  < 
She  mounted  18  guns,  12  and  9 
pounders,  and  had  nearly  sixty  men 
on  board,  some  of  whom  escaped 
in  a  boat;  the  rest  were  killed  in. 
boarding,  except  5  whites  and  13 
blacks,  who  are  now  on  board  this 
ship.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  A 
alacrity  and  courage  of  the  latter 
that  we  met  such  resistance. 

I  am,  &c.  C.  Hamilton. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded. 

Killed. — Lieut.  William  Palmer; 
lieut.  Vyvian,  '  first  lieutenant  of 
marines ;  Mr.  Robert  Main,  mid-< 
shipman ;  six  seamen,  one  marine,  I 
and  one  corporal  of  African  corps. 

Wounded. — Mr.  John  Hendrie, 
master’s  mate ;  Mr.  Robert  Darling,  f 
surgeon’s  mate;  10  seamen,  one  cor¬ 
poral  of  marines,  four  private  ma¬ 
rines,  and  lieut.  Christie,  African 
corps.  C.  Hamilton. 

Col.  Frazer,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 

D undas,  dated  Goree,  Jan.  5,  com-  ! 
municates  the  above,  but  is  less  cir¬ 
cumstantial  in  the  detail. 

[This  Gazette  contains  likewise 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
French  lugger  privateer,  the  Bien- 
venue,  of  14  carriage  guns,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Calais,  by  the  Cobourg, 
lieut.  Wright  commander;  and  of 
the  capture  also  of  Le  Vengeur 
French  privateer,  mounting  tw6 

large 
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large  swivels,  carrying  a  number  of 
small  arms,  and  manned  with  17 
men,  by  the  Swan  cutter,  acting- 
lieut.  John  Luckraft  commander.] 

1 1 .  His  majesty,  for  some  time 
previous  to  this  day,  had  been  indis¬ 
posed  with  a  fever.  Regular  ac¬ 
counts  of  its  progress  were  pub¬ 
lished  every  day,  and  this  day  the 
bulletin  of  the  king's  physicians  de¬ 
clared,  that  “  His  majesty  is  free 
from  fever,  and  seems  only  to  re¬ 
quire  the  time  always  necessary  aft¬ 
er  so  severe  an  illness  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  usual  health  and  spirits." 
His  majesty  dined  with  his  family 
as  usual.  Two  horses  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  ride  at  Windsor  were 
brought  to  town  this  day  for  his 
taking  the  air. 

12.  The  king  walked  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  queen's  palace,  and  was 
engaged  for  some  time  in  reading 
dispatches. 

It  will  not  be  thought  uninterest¬ 
ing  by  the  public  to  be  informed  of 
the  remedy  to  which  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted,  under  Providence,  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  king's  fever.  Several 
opiates  having  been  tried  without 
the  desired  effect,  hops  were  placed 
under  his  majesty's  head,  which, 
acting  as  a  soporific,  produced  com¬ 
plete  success, » 

A dmimlty -office,  1 4.  This  Gazette 
gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
La  Juste  French  brig  privateer,  of 
14  guns  and  7 S  men,  by  the  Amelia, 
bon.  capt.  Herbert. 

Admiralty-office,  17,  This  Ga¬ 
zette  contains  accounts  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  following  French  schoon¬ 
er  privateers:  L’Optimiste,  of  16 
guns  and  47  men,  by  the  Favourite, 
captain  Westbeach  ;  and  Le  Gene¬ 
ral  Bessidres,  of  four  guns  and  six 
swivels,  by  the  Hussar,  lord  vis¬ 
count  Garlies. 

20.  We  are  extremely  concerned 
to  state  the  entire  loss  of  his  ma¬ 


jesty’s  ship  Invincible,  of  74  guns, 
captain  Rennie,  which  ran  aground 
on  the  Norfolk  coast.  The  ridge 
of  sand  is  called  the  Hamondsburg, 
or  Hippisburg,  and  is  situated  about 
14  miles  from  Winterton.  The 
number  of  lives  lost  amounts  to  up¬ 
wards  of  400,  including  the  captain 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  officers ; 
195  only,  out  of  the  whole  of  the 
crew  and  passengers,  having  been 
saved  from  the  wreck.  Rear-admiral 
Totty,  who  was  proceeding  in  the 
Invincible  to  join  the  North-sea 
fleet,  is  happily  among  the  survivors. 
He  arrived  in  town  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  and  immediately  waited  on 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Of  this  truly  lamentable  event 
we  have  the  following  interesting 
particulars: 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  midship¬ 
man  of  his  majesty's  late  ship  the 
Invincible,  Yarmouth,  March  IS. 

Only  two  days  have  elapsed 
since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  and  in 
that  short  space  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  accident  has  happened,  name¬ 
ly,  the  total  loss  of  our  ship.  We 
set  sail  from  Yarmouth  on  Monday 
morning  for  the  Sound,  to  join  the 
fleet  under  the  command  of  admi¬ 
ral  sir  Hyde  Parker ;  and  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  ship 
struck  on  a  sand- bank,  where  she 
beat  most  Violently  for  upwards  of 
two  hours,  when  her  masts  were 
cut  away,  and  she  immediately  got 
into  deep  water.  Her  anchor  was 
then  cast,  and  we  all  thought  our¬ 
selves  safe;  for, notwithstanding  she 
leaked  considerably,  the  water  gain¬ 
ed  but  little  upon  us.  Our  signals 
of  distress  were  heard  and  answer¬ 
ed  by  a  cutter,  which  immediately 
bore  down  to  Yarmouth,  to  give  in¬ 
telligence  of  our  distress;  'and  we 
therefore  hoped,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  that  should  arrive,  to  be  able 
to  save  the  ship  as  well  as  ourselves; 

but 
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but  God  ordained  it  otherwise. 
The  rudder  being  unfortunately 
gone,  the  ship  became  unmanage¬ 
able,  and  in  the  evening  she  again 
drove  on  the  bank,  when  we  all 
gave  ourselves  up  for  lost.  Through 
God’s  providence,  however,  a  fish¬ 
ing  smack,  at  this  awful  juncture, 
hove  in  sight,  and  the  admiral,  my¬ 
self,  and  two  or  three  more,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  on  board  of  her ; 
but  the  rest,  in  endeavouring  to  do 
the  same,  lost  all  the  boats  they  were 
able  to  get  over-board.  In  this 
melancholy  condition  she  remained 
till  the  following  morning,  when, 
shocking  to  relate,  she  entirely  sunk ; 
we  being  all  the  time  spectators  of 
the  distressful  scene,  without  any 
possible  means  of  affording  the  suf¬ 
ferers  the  least  assistance,  as  any 
attempt  to  that  effect  would  only 
have  involved  ourselves  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  calamity.  By  God’s  provi¬ 
dence,  however,  the  ship’s  launch, 
full  of  men,  at  length  got  clear  of 
the  wreck,  and  by  her  assistance  we 
were  enabled  to  save  some  others. 
In  the  wffiole,  about  1 95  are  saved. 
The  greater  part  of  the  officers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  captain,  have  unfortu¬ 
nately  perished.” 

The  Invincible  first  struck  upon 
the  fatal  bank  between  two  and 
three  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  si¬ 
tuation  she  remained  near  three 
hours,  when  the  mizen-mast  went 
by  the  board,  and  the  main-mast 
was  immediately  after  cut  away. 
The  ship,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the 
crew,  then  dropped  from  three  and 
a  half  into  17  fathom  water,  where, 
however,  unfortunately  losing  her 
rudder,  she  soon  became  unmanage¬ 
able,  and  wras  again  driven  upon 
the  bank.  A  fishing-smack  now  ap¬ 
proached  the  wreck;  on  which  two 
boats,  belonging  to  the  Invincible, 
were  ordered  out.  On  board  one 
of  these,  the  admiral,  the  purser. 
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four  midshipmen,  thre£  of  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  servants,  and  six  or  eight 
seamen,  reached  the  fishing-smack 
in  safety,  as  did  also  the  other  boat 
full  of  people.  Both  of  them  im¬ 
mediately  returned  to  the  ship;  but, 
on  re-approaching  the  smack,  one 
was  forced  away,  and  every  person 
on  board  would  inevitably  have  pe¬ 
rished,  had  not  a  collier,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  passing  at  this  critical 
moment,  happily  picked  them  all 
up.  This  vessel  afterwards  afforded 
every  assistance  that  humanity 
urged,  or  that  she  was  capable  of 
giving,  and  was  the  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  many  of  the  crew. 
The  fishing-smack,  with  the  admi¬ 
ral  on  board,  being  unable  to  afford 
the  least  assistance  to  the  ship,  re¬ 
mained  at  anchor  during  the  whole 
of  Monday  night.  On  the  approach 
of  day,  the  master  of  this  vessel  ex¬ 
pressed  an  unwillingness  to  go  any 
nearer  the  wreck ;  but  admiral 
Totty,  in  direct  opposition  to  him, 
caused  the  cable  to  be  cut,  and  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  the  ship. 
Melancholy,  however,  to  relate, 
while  he  was  doing  every  thing  of 
which  human  exertion  is  capable, 
to  assist  the  unhappy  people  on 
board,  the  wreck  once  more  got 
into  deep  water,  and  gradually  sunk, 
to  the  infinite  distress  of  the  admiral 
and  the  other  spectators,  who  were 
nearly  frantic  with  grief  at  this  tre¬ 
mendous  scene  of  human  misery 
and  destruction.  While  the  ship 
was  thus  rapidly  going  down,  the 
launch  was  hove  out;  as  many  of 
the  crew  as  she  could  possibly  hold 
immediately  jumped  on  board,  and 
had  only  time  to  clear  the  poop, 
when  the  vessel,  with  upwards  of 
400  souls,  entirely  disappeared,  and 
went  to  the  bottom.  A  number  of 
the  unhappy  sufferers  attempted  to 
get  on  board  the  already  over-laden 
launch;  but  as  no  more  could  be  per¬ 
mitted 
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mittfed  to  enter,  without  the  certain 
loss  of  the  whole,  they  were  struck 
away  with  the  oars,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  became  wholly  ingulphed 
in  the  pitiless  waters.  Capt.  Ren¬ 
nie,  after  the  ship  had  sunk,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  swim  to  the  launch,  and,  after 
a  severe  exertion,  got  within  reach 
of  the  oars,  when,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  unable  to  make  any 
farther  effort,  he  calmly  resigned  him¬ 
self  to  his  fate.  Lifting  up  his  hands, 
as  if  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  immediately  after  placing 
them  on  his  face,  he  went  directly 
down  without  another  struggle. 
Thus  perished  a  brave  and  merito¬ 
rious  officer,  whose  virtues,  as  a 
man,  ensured  him  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  whose  profes¬ 
sional  character,  had  he  survived, 
bid  fair  to  render  him  an  ornament 
to  his  country.  All  the  other  com¬ 
missioned  officers  of  the  ship,  except 
lieutenants  Tucker  and  Quash, 
together  with  all  the  officers  of  ma¬ 
rines,  and  most  of  their  men,  like¬ 
wise  went  to  the  bottom.  About 
70  or  80  of  the  crew  were  saved  by 
means  of  the  launch,  the  whole  of 
whom  had  assembled  upon  the  fore¬ 
castle;  but  all  those  who  remained 
jn  the  poop  were  lost.  Among 
those  who  thus  found  a  watery 
grave  were  several  passengers,  on 
their  way  to  join  other  ships  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  North-sea  fleet.  This  af¬ 
flicting  disaster  is  attributed  solely 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot:  he  be¬ 
longed  to  Harwich,  and  was  taken 
on  board  at  Sheerness.  Instead  of 
taking  the  ship  through  the  ordinary 
channel  from  Yarmouth,  he  steered 
her  through  the  narrow  passage  of 
the  Cockle;  and  when  she  ran  upon 
the  sands,  he  insisted  that  the  fatal 
spot  was  not  laid  down  in  any  chart. 
In  this  point,  however,  he  was  soon 
{Confuted  by  the  gunner  of  one  of 


the  ships  of  admiral  Parker’s  fleet, 
who  was  a  passenger  on  board  the 
Invincible:  this  man 'soon  convinced 
the  pilot  of  his  error,  by  showing 
him  the  exact  spot  distinctly  mark¬ 
ed.  But  the  pilot  is  among  the  nu¬ 
merous  sufferers;  and,  in  common 
charity,  death  must  now  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  having  expiated  all  his  faults. 
When  the  mizen-mast  went  over¬ 
board,  he  also  fell  from  the  deck,  and 
was  never  after  seen.  The  Lively 
cutter  was  for  several  hours  within 
sight  of  the  wreck,  but  was  unable 
to  afford  the  distressed  people  on 
board  the  least  assistance.  A  boat 
from  Winterton  was  very  active. 
Daniel  Brien,  and  four  seamen,  after 
being  on  the  foremast  and  fore-top- 
yard  two  days  and  two  nights,  in  a 
heavy  sea,  without  any  provisions, 
wrere  miraculously  preserved  by  the 
captain  of  the  brig  Briton  (of  Sun¬ 
derland),  who  landed  them  at  Yar¬ 
mouth.  The  Invincible  was  a  very 
old  ship,  having  been  built  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1766.  She  had  on 
board,  exclusive  of  her  own  guns 
and  stores,  a  large  quantity  of  heavy 
ordnance,  with  shot  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  for  the  use  of  the  gun-boats 
and  floating  batteries  in  the  Baltic. 

Admiralty-office,  24.  Copies  of 
letters  to  captain  Dixon  of  the  Ge- 
nereux. 

Mercury ,  off  Minorca,  Jan.  15. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you, 
that  on  the  6th  inst.  cruizing  agree¬ 
ably  to  your  orders,  I  fell  in  with  a 
convoy  of  about  twenty  sail  of  the 
enemy,  from  Cette,  bound  to  Mar¬ 
seilles;  and  from  the  activity  and 
exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  boats,  the  weather 
being  nearly  calm,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  capture  and  secure  15  of 
them,  as  per  margin*,  without  any 
loss  of  men,  very  little  resistance 


*  Two  ships,  four  brigs,  three  bombards,  two  *eitee»;  and  four  tartans. 
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being  made  by  the  vessels,  their 
escort,  consisting  of  gun-boats,  hav¬ 
ing  fled  upon  theMerc u ry’s approach . 

The  prizes  are  all  deeply  laden 
with  brandy,  sugar,  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  other  merchandize;  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  add,  that  they  are 
safe  arrived  at  Port  Mahon. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Thomas  Rogers. 

Mercury ,  off  Port  Mahon,  Jan.  22. 

SrR, 

I  put  to  sea  agreeably  do  my  in¬ 
tention,  signified  to  you  in  my  letter 
of  the  17th  instant,  the  moment  our 
prizes  were  moored  in  safety,  which 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  19th. 
The  day  following  1  fell  in  with  a 
ship  (the  island  of  Sardinia  bearing 
E.  S.E.  forty  leagues),  which  I  soon 
discovered  to  he  an  enemy,  and 
which,  after  a  chase  of  nine  hours, 
blowing  very  fresh,  I  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  come  up  with  and  cap¬ 
ture.  She  is  called  La  Sans  Pa- 
reille,  French  national  corvette, 
commanded  by  citoyen  Gabriel  Re¬ 
nault,  lieutenant  de  vaisseau,  mount¬ 
ing  18  long  brass  nine-pounders, 
and  two  howitzers,  and  having  on 
board  a  complement  of  150  men; 
she  sailed  from  Toulon  the  day  be¬ 
fore  her  capture,  and  was  bound  to 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  quite  laden 
with  shot,  arms,  medicines,  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  every  kind  for  the  French 
army,  and  is  as  complete  a  vessel  in 
every  respect  as  I  have  seen,  being 
quite  new,  and  well  found  with 
stores  of  every  description. 

Thomas  Rogers. 

{[This  Gazette  also  announces  the 
capture  of  Le  Premier  Consul,  a 
fine  new  French  privateer,  pierced 
for  21*  guns,  and  150  men,  by  the 
Dryad,  captain  Mansfield;  and,  by 
the  Netley,  iieut.  Mein,  of  the  San 
Josef,  a  Spanish  privateer  pierced 
tor  14  guns ;  the  re-capture  of  two 
British  merchant  brigs,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  an  enemy’s  lugger.] 


Admiralty-office ,  3 1 .  This  Gazette 
announces  the  capture  of  La  Venge¬ 
ance  French  lugger,  of  10  three 
and  four  pounders,  and  43  men*  by 
the  Gannett,  captain  Cotgrave, 
and  also  El  Reyna  Louisa  Spanish 
schooner  packet,  of  two  guns  and 
20  men,  by  the  Hind,  captain  Lar- 
com. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  arrived 
the  following  account  of  the  loss 
of  the  Kent  East  Indiaman. 

Bengal,  Oct.  8th,  130Q. 
With  great  concern  we  announce 
the  capture  of  the  Kent  East  India¬ 
man  yesterday,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
off  the  Sand  Head,  by  the  Confiance 
French  privateer,  of  26  guns  and 
250  men,  after  an  obstinase  engage¬ 
ment  of  near  one  hour  and  45  mi¬ 
nutes,  in  which  captain  Rivington, 
of  the  Kent,  was  unfortunately  killed, 
bravely  defending  the  Company’s 
property  till  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence,  when  he  exclaimed, <r  Do 
not  give  up  the  ship  1”  Mr.  Cator,  a 
free  merchant,  also  fell,  covered  with 
wounds.  The  Kent  was  in  25  fathom 
water,  and  took  the  Confiance  for  a 
pilot  sloop.  The  crew  of  the  Con-  . 
fiance  were  all  armed  with  sabres 
and  pistols,  and  had  been  thrice  en¬ 
couraged  with  liquor,  previously  to 
their  boarding;  after  which  the  fight 
continued  desperate  for  20  minutes. 
Gen.  St.  John  and  his  family  were 
on  board  the  Kent,  and  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  unfortunate. 

All  his  jewels,  plate,  and  baggage, 
had  been  burnt  on  board  the  Queen, 
and  he  was  now  almost  destined  to 
behold  his  lovely  wife,  daughter  to 
the  margravine  of  Anspach,  and  his 
three  charming  daughters,  victims 
to  the  lawless  excesses  of  a  savage 
banditti.  The  gallant  capt.  Pilking- 
ton,  the  general’s  aid-de-camp,  was 
severely  wounded  in  defending  the 
general’s  family.  The  French  be¬ 
haved  with  a  cruelty  almost  unex¬ 
ampled  in  sea-fights,  giving  no  quar¬ 
ter,  I 
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er,  and  stabbing  with  their  sabres 
wen  the  sick  in  their  hammocks, 
devious  to  their  boarding,  the  Kent 
iad  evidently  the  advantage  ;  and, 
lad  the  crew  been  equally  armed 
vith  offensive  weapons,  orhad  more 
nusketry,  the  Confiance  would,  in 
II  probability,  have  paid  dearly  for 
he  rashness  of  her  attempt.  'This 
i  the  same  ship  which  was  beat  off 
jrmerly  by  the  A  rn  is  ton.  Resides 
le  gallant  captain,  the  names  of 
le  persons  killed  are,  Mr.  Jn.  Fairly, 
arpenter ;  William  Bazely,  boat- 
wain’s  mate.  Passengers,  Messrs, 
ames  Richard  Barwell,  writer,  Ben- 
al  ;  John  Andrew,  assistant  sur- 
son,  Madras ;  Anthony  Blagrave, 
riter,  Bengal;  Win.  Franks,  free 
ariner,  ditto;  J.  William  Fuller, 
riter,  ditto,  killed ;  also  Robert 
loore,  cadet,  Madras,  passenger 
om  the  Queen. — Totalkilled  1 1-— 
ounded  44— Total  55.— The  fate 
'some  of  the  passengers  in  the  Kent 
as  singularly  distressing.  They 
id  taken  their  departure  from  Eu- 
pe  in  the  Queen  East  lndiaman. 
Inch  was  unfortunately  burnt  at 
.  Salvador.  The  Kent  happening 
be  there,  captain  Rivington  very 
imanely  offered  them  every  accom¬ 
odation  his  ship  could  afford,  even 
the  inconvenience  of  himself  in 
e  ship.  They  fondly  flattered  them- 
Ives  they  had  reached  their  desti- 
■tion,  and  their  sufferings  were  at 
end,  being  off  the  mouth  of  Ben- 
1  river,  when  they  were  taken,  as 
s  been  already  stated.  In  viola- 
>n  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  as 
3se  of  war,  the  commander  of  the 
nditti  who  took  them  pillaged  them 
every  article  of  wearing  apparel, 
d,  after  having  done  so,  put  them, 
'luding  six  ladies,  in  an  open  Arab 
at,  with  no  other  sustenance  than 
ittle  bad  water  and  some  dates  : 
this  dreadful  state  they  continued 
ir  days,  till  they  reached  Calcutta. 
1SQ1. 
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Admiralty -office,  4.  [This  Gazette 
contains  accounts  of  the  capture  of 
La  Piuton  French  cutter  privateer, 
of  one  4-pounder,  besides  muskets, 
and  14  men,  by  the  Sheerness  hired 
cutter,  J.  H  Talbot,  commander  ; 
and  likewise  the  French  Trabacolo 
privateer  L’Adelaide,  of  two  12- 
pounders,  and  one -6 -pounder,  and 
57  men,  by  the  Pigmy  cutter,  Jieut. 
W.  Shepheard.] 

Admira  lty*njft ce,  7 . 
Letter  from  rear-adm.  Duckworth, 
commander  in  chief  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  and  vessels  at  the 
Leeward  Islands,  to  E.  Nepean, 
esq.  dated  Martinique,  Feb.  16. 

Sir, 

Having  learnt,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Calcutta,  on  the  12th  ult.  that 
a  convoy  might  be  soon  expected,  I 
dispatched  ail  the  squadron  within 
my  reach  to  cruize  to  windward  of 
Barbadoes  for  its  protection,  which 
has  eventually  proved  fortunate;  for 
the  particulars  respecting  it  I  shall 
refer  you  to  the  letters  of  captain 
Manby,  of  the  Bourdelois,  of  Jan. 
16th,and2d  of  this  month,  on  which 
he  writes  most  fully.  I  must  beg  you 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  to 
the  meritorious  conduct  of  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes,  commander  of  the  ship  Ju¬ 
piter,  bound  to  Jamaica,  who,  after 
he  had  lost  convoy,  collected  more 
than  60  sail,  and  made  such  a  dis¬ 
position  of  the  largest  ships  for  the 
protection  of  the  whole,  as  evidently 
deterred  the  small  squadron,  after¬ 
wards  brought  to  action  by  the  Bour¬ 
delois,  from  attacking  them;  and 
by  that  judicious  aad  public-spirited 
step,  all,  but  those  which  branched 
off  for  Surinam,  &c.  arrived  safe  at 
Barbadoes. 

J.  T,  Duckworth. 

(P>)  Copies 
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Copies  of  letters  from  capt.  Manby 
to  eapt.  Bradby  of  the  Andro¬ 
meda. 

-Bourdclois,  off  Teneriffe,  Jan.  16. 

Si'll, 

On  the  Stli  inst.  off  Palma,  in  a 
calm,  I  dispatched  two  boats,  under 
the  orders  of  lieut.  Barrie,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  strange  sail  in  the  S.  E. 
After  a  fatiguing  row  oi  1 4  hours, 
lieut.  Barrie,  at  two  P.  M.  with 
only  one  boat  being  up  with  the 
chase,  boarded  her  with  great  gallan¬ 
try,  although  opposed  by  ten  French¬ 
men,  who  kept  up  a  smart  fire  from 
four  4-pounders ;  she  proved  to  be 
the  Adventure,  of  London,  one  of 
the  convoy  which  had  parted  com¬ 
pany  in  the  first  gale  of  wind;  the 
French  prize-master  was  wounded 
by  a  cutlass, the  only  blood  spilled  on 
the  occasion.  Gaining  information 
from  the  Adventure,  that,  on  the 
same  day  she  was  captured  by  the 
Mouche  privateer,  dfBourdeaux,  the 
Mouche  likewise  captured  a  valua¬ 
ble  copper-bottomed  ship,  bound  to 
Barbadoes,  and  as  both  vessels  had 
orders  to  proceed  to  Santa  Cruz,  in 
T cneriffe,  I  considered  it  my  duty 
to  push  for  that  port,  and  by  plying 
hard  with  the  sweeps  all  the  9th,  I 
arrived  off  Santa  Cruz  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  10th,  when  I  had  the 
pleasing  satisfaction  of  rescuing  the 
above-mentioned  British  ship  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  she  proved 
to  be  the  Aurora  of  London. 

T.  Manby. 

Bourdelois,  Carlisle-bay ,  Bar¬ 
ba  does,  Feb.  1. 

Sir,  % 

Three  days  ago,  being  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  you  ordered  me  to  cruize  for 
the  protection  of  our  scattered  con¬ 
voy,  I  acquaint  you,  that  at  noon 
three  sail  weie  descried  to  wind¬ 
ward,  evidently  in  chase  of  us,  which 
'  I  soon  discovered  to  be  an  enemy’s 
squadron,  consisting  of  two  large 
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brigs  and  a  schooner  :  having  short* 
ened  sail,  enabled  them  to  be  well 
up  with  us  at  sun-set,  when  I  wore 
round  to  give  them  battle;  at  six  I 
had  the  honour  of  bringing  the  largest! 
brig  to  close  action  at  about  ten  yards 
distance,  but  was  not  so  fortunate! 
with  the  other  vessels,  who  fought 
very  shy  on  the  occasion,  on  observ¬ 
ing  we  were  enabled  to  fight  both] 
sides  at  once.  Thirty  minutes  of 
close  carronade  with  my  near  oppo~f 
nent  completely  silenced  him,  whenJ 
he  hailed  that  he  had  struck,  and] 
lowered  his  top-sails,  when  his  com¬ 
panions  made  sail  from  us :  but  I] 
think  I  can  safely  aver  that  they  are] 
sufficiently  damaged  to  spoil  their 
cruize.  My  first  lieutenant,  Mr.; 
Robert  Barrie,  on  taking  possession 
of  the  prize,  found  her  to  be  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  French  national  cor¬ 
vette,  called  La  Curieusc,  pierced  foi 
20  guns,  but  only  18  long  9-pound-; 
ers  mounted,  163  men,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  capt.  G.  Radelet;  sen! 
out  from  Cayenne  28  days  ago  by 
Victor  Hugues  with  this  squadron, 
to  intercept  the  outward-bounc 
West-India  fleet.  With  real  con¬ 
cern  I  acquaint  you  that  we  had  one 
man  killed  and  seven  wounded  h 
the  action ;  but,  from  the  abilities 
and  attention  of  Mr.  G.  Roddam  J 
my  surgeon,  I  trust  the  latte!  ar<j 
likely  to  do  well;  lieutenant  Barru 
forms  one  of  the  number,  but  dis 
dained  to  quit  his  quarters.  Mr.  J 
Jones,  master’s  mate,  and  Mr.  J 
Lyons,  midshipman,  are  includec 
in  this  list.  The  killed  land  woundet 
in  the  corvette  amounted  to  near  50 
her  deck,  fore  and  aftr  being  cover 
ed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead 
The  French  captain  survived  but  | 
few  hours,  having  lost  both  his  legL 
and  many  of  the  prisoners  were  if 
an  equally  pitiable  state.  A  melanl 
choly  and  painful  task  is'  now  imj 
pQsed  on  me*  to  relate  the  sad  caj 

tastrophj 
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tastropbe  attending  this  capture, 
which,  after  being  more  than  an 
hour  in  our  possession,  was  found  to 
be  rapidly  sinking,  in  consequence 
of  her  innumerable  shot-holes:  every 
exertion  was  made  to  preserve  her ; 
but,  alas !  at  eight,  she  foundered 
close  beside  us.  I  had,  some  time 
previous  to  this  event,  ordered 
every  body  to  quit  her ;  but  British 
humanity,  while  striving  to  extricate 
the  wounded  Frenchmen  from  de¬ 
struction,  weighed  so  forcibly  with 
Mr.  Archibald  Montgomery  and  20 
brave  followers,  that  they  perse¬ 
vered  in  this  meritorious  service  un¬ 
til  the  vessel  sunk  under  them.  The 
floating  wreck,  1  rejoice  to  say, 
buoyed  up  many  of  them  from  de¬ 
struction  ;  but,  with  sorrow  I  men¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Frederick  Spence  and  Mr. 
Auckland,  two  promising  young  gen¬ 
tlemen,  with five  of  my  gallant  crew, 
unfortunately  perished.  The  delay 
occasioned  by  this  unhappy  event, 
securing  120  prisoners,  knotting  the 
rigging,  and  repairing  sails,  detained 
me  until  eleven  before  I  could  pur¬ 
sue  the  flying  enemy,  which,  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  was  done  with  all  alacrity, 
but  without  success,  as  the  night 
favoured  their  escape. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of 
my  proceedings  without  informing 
you  how  highly  I  approve  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  lieut.  Robert  Barrie,  lieut. 
James  Alexander  Gordon,  Mr.  Mac 
Cleverly  the  master,  and  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  my  acting  lieutenant.  The 
proceedings  of  warrant  and  petty 
officers  gave  me  every  satisfaction ; 
and  1  have  not  words  to  offer  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  the  praise  of  the  ship’s 
company  for  their  steady  obedience 
to  my  orders  in  not  wasting  a  single 
shot.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed 
too  assuming  in  recommending  myr 
first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Robert  Barrie, 
to  the  notice  of  the  lords  commission- 
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ers  of  the  admiralty,  as  an  officer 
highly  worthy  of  advancement. 

T.  Manby. 
N.  B.  Allow  me  to  subjoin  the 
statement  of  the  enemy’s  force ;  and 
to  mention,  that  the  only  capture 
made  by  this  squadron  was  the  Susan 
brig,  of  Hallifax,  bound  to  Surinam, 
which  they  burnt. 

La  Curieuse,  of  390  tons,  1 8  nine-  ^ 
pounders,  168  men,  not  two  years 
old,  with  34  feet  beam,  and  90  feet 
keel,  commanded  by  capt.  Radelet. 
LaMutine,  of  300  tons,  16  long  six- 
pounders,  156  men,  commanded 
by  captain  Rayburn — L’Esperance 
schooner,  mounting  six  four-pound¬ 
ers,  52  men,  commanded  by  capt. 
Hammond.  J.  T.  Duckworth. 

Admiralty-office  t  1 1 . 
Letter  from  capt.  sir  E.  Hamilton, 
of  his  majesty's  ship  Trent,  off 
Cawsand  Bay,  April  7  th,  180f, 
to  the  right  hon.  lord  A.  Beau- 
clerk,  captain  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Fortune. 

In  obedience  to  your  signal,  the 
chase  was  continued  until  dark,  at 
which  time,  being  becalmed  among 
the  rocks  of  the  isles  of  Brehat,  I 
anchored;  and  the  next  morning 
(the  3d  inst.)  observing  a  large  ship 
with  French  colours,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  cutter  and  lugger  pri¬ 
vateers,  making  sail  with  the  flood 
from  the  anchorage  of  Brehat  to 
Plampoul,  the  boats  were  immedi¬ 
ately  dispatched  under  the  command 
of  lieut,  Chamberlayne,  having  un¬ 
der  his  orders  Mr.  Scallon,  second 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Bellamy,  third ;  Mr. 
Hoskins,  master;  and  Mr.  Taite,  ma¬ 
rine  officer,  &c.  &c.  The  enemy 
seemed  at  first  determined  to  resist, 
and  defend  their  vessels,  and  sent 
many  boats  from  the  shore  to  their  as¬ 
sistance,  who,  with  the  lugger,  took 
the  ship  in  tow  ;  but,  on  the  very 
spirited  and  near  approach  of  the 
(B2)  Trent, 
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Trent,  the  lugger  and  boats  cast  off 
the  tow,  and  after  maintaining  a  se¬ 
vere  conflict,  aided  by  a  continued 
fire  from  five  batteries,  they  were 
at  length  subdued  and  chased  on  the 
rocks:  after  which  the  ship,  in  the 
face  of  open  day,  was  most  gallantly 
boarded  by  the  first  lieutenant  and 
marine  officer,  who,  1  am  sorry  to 
say,  has  lost  his  right  leg;  and  the 
very  meritorious  and  spirited  zeal 
with  which  all  the  officers  and  men 
were  animated  on  this  enterprise 
reflects  on  them  the  highest  honour. 
The  ship  appears  English-built, 
about  300  tons,  with  a  cargo  of  corn, 
and  various  other  articles  ;  but  not 
having  made  any  prisoners,  further 
particulars  are  unknown.  Enclosed 
i  return  you  a  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy  could 

*  #  y 

not  be  exactly  ascertained ;  two 
were  killed  on  board  the  ship,  and 
several  were  drowned.  The  state 
of  the  prize  requiring  protection 
into  port,  and  the  wind  being  east¬ 
erly,  1  judged  it  prudent  to  put  into 
this  place.  E.  Hamilton. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded. 
Two  seamen  killed;  one  marine 
officer  wounded. 

[This  Gazelle  also  acquaints  us 
with  the  following  captures:  La 
Poisson  Volant  French  privateer 
lugger,  of  14  carriage-guns  and  55 
men,  by  the  Stag  cutter,  lieutenant 
Irwin  La  Mascarada,  French  pri¬ 
vateer  schooner,  of  12  guns  and  40 
men,  by  the  Fortunee,  lord  A. 
Beauclerk ~ and  L’Heros  brig,  of 
14  guns  and  73  men,  by  the  Ata- 
ianta,  capt.  Griffiths.] 

Admiralty  -office ,  1 5 . 
Capt.  Otway,  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
the  London,  arrived  in  town  this 
morning,  with  dispatches  from  ad¬ 
miral  sir  Hyde  Parker,  command¬ 
er  in  chief  of  a  squadron  of  his 
majesty  's  ships  employed  on  a  par- 
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tit  ular  service,  to  Evan  Nepean, 
esq.  dated  on  board  the  London, 
in  Copenhagen  Roads,  the  6'th  inst. 
of  which  the  following  are  copies-: 

Sir, 

You  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  that  since  my  letter  of  the  23d 
of  March,  no  opportunity  of  wind- 
offered  forgoing  up  the  Sound  until 
the  25th,  when  the  wind  shifted  in 
a  most  violent  squall  from  S.  W.  } 
to  N.  W.  and  N.  and  blew  with 
such  violence,  and  with  so  great  a 
sea,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
any  ship  to  have  weighed  her  anchor. 
The  wind  and  sea  were  even  so  | 
violent  as  to  oblige  many  ships  to 
let  go  a  second  anchor  to  prevent 
them  from  driving,  notwithstanding  ; 
they  were  riding  with  two  cables  an 
end  ;  and,  by  the  morning,  the  wind 
veered  again  to  the  southward  of  the 
west.  On  the  30th  of  last  month, 
the  wind  having  come  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  we  passed  into  the  Sound 
with  the  fleet,  but  not  before  I  had 
assured  myself  of  the  hostile  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Danes  to  oppose  our. 
passage,  as  the  papers,  marked  Nos. 
i,  II,  III,  and  IV,  w  ill  prove:  after 
■this  intercourse,  there  could  be  no  | 
doubt  remaining  of  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  resist.  After  anchoring 
about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  island  | 
of  Huin,  I  reconnoitred,  with  vice- 
adm.  lord  Nelson  and  rear-adro. 
Graves,  the  formidable  line  of  ships, 
radeaus,  pontoons,  galleys,  fire-ships, 
and  gun-boats,  flanked  and  support¬ 
ed  by  extensive  batteries  on  two 
islands  called  the  Crowns ;  the 
largest  of  which  was  mounted  with 
from  50  to  70  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
these  were  again  commanded  by 
two  ships  of  70  guns ;  and  a  large - 
frigate  in  the  inner  road  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  two  64  gun  ships  (with¬ 
out  masts),  were  moored  on  the  flat, 

on  i 
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on  the  starboard  side  of  the  entrance  and  narrow  passage,  excluded  the 
into  the  arsenal.  The  day  after,  the  ships  particularly  under  my  corn- 
wind  being  southerly,  we  again  ex-  mand  from  the  opportunity  of  exhi- 
atnined  their  position,  and  came  to  biting  their  valour  ;  but  1  can  with 
the  resolution  of  attacking  them  great  truth  assert,  that  the  same 
from  the  southward.  Vice-admiral  spirit  and  zeal  animated  the  whole 
lord  Nelson,  having  offered  his  s'er-  fleet ;  and  I  trust  that  the  contest  in 
vices  for  conducting  the  attack,  had,  wrhich  we  are  engaged  will,  on  some 
some  days  before  we  entered  the  future  day,  afford  them  an  occasion 
Sound,  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Ele-  of  showing  that  the  whole  were  in- 
phant ;  and  after  having  examined  spired  with  the  same  spirit,  had  the 
and  buoyed  the  outer  channel  of  field  been  sufficiently  /extensive  to 
the  Middle  Ground,  his  lordship  have  brought  it  into  action.  It  is 
proceeded  with  the  12  ships  of  the  with  the  deepest  concern  I  mention 
line  named  in  tjie  margin  •%  all  the  the  loss  of  capts.  Mosse  and  Riou, 
frigates,xbombs,  fire-ships,  and  all  two  very  brave  and  gallant  officers, 
the  small  vessels,  and  that  evening  and  whose  loss,  as  I  am  well  inform- 
anchored  off  Draco  Point,  to  make  ed,  will  be  sensibly  felt  by  the  fami- 
his  disposition  for  the  attack,  and  lies  they  have  left  behind  them ;  the 
wait  for  the  wind  to  the  southward,  former  a  wife  and  children,  the 
It  was  agreed  betw  een  us,  that  the  latter  an  aged  mother.  From  the 
remaining  ships  with  me  should  known  gallantry  of  sir  T.  Thompson 
weigh  at  the  same  moment  his  lord-  on  former  occasions,  the  naval  ser- 
ship  did,  and  menace  the  Crown  vice  will  have  to  regret  the  loss  of 
batteries,  and  the  four  ships  of  the  the  future  exertions  of  that  brave 
line  that  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  officer,  whose  leg  was  shot  off'.  For 
arsenal ;  as  also  to  cover  our  dis-  all  other  particulars,  I  beg  leave  to 
abled  ships  as  they  came  out  of  ac-  refer  their  lordships  to  captain  Ot- 
tion,  1  have  now  the  honour  to  en-  way,  who  was  with  lord  Nelson  in 
dose  a  copy  of  vice-adm.  Nelson’s  the  latter  part  of  the  action,  and 
report  to  me  of  the  action  on  the  2d  able  to  answer  any  questions  that 
nst.  His  lordship  has  stated  so  fully  may  be  thought  necessary  to  put  to 
:he  whole  of  his  proceedings  on  that  him.  A  return  of  the  killed  and 
lay,  as  only  to  leave  me  the  oppor*  wounded  you  will  receive  herewith, 
‘unity  to  testify  my  entire  acqui-  H.  Parker, 

sscence  and  testimony  of  the  bravery  P.  S.  The  promotions  and  ap^ 

md  intrepidity  with  which  the  ac*  pointmenis  that  have  taken  place  on 
ion  was  supported  throughout  the1  this  occasion  will  be  sent  by  the 
ine._  Was  it  possible  for  me  to  add  next  opportunity  that  offers  ;  but  I 
my  thing  to  the  well-earned  renown  cannot  close  this  without  acquaint- 
>t  lord  Nelson,  it  would  be  by  as-  ing  their  lordships',  that  capt.  Mosse 
erting,  that  his  exertions,  great  as  being  killed  very  early  in  the  action, 
hey  have  heretofore  been,  never  lieut.  John  Yelland  continued  it  with 
vere  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  of  the  greatest  spirit  and  good  conduct ; 

:eal  for  his  country’s  service.  I  have  I  must,  therefore,  in  justice  to  his 
mly  to  lament  that  the  sort  of  at-  merit,  beg  leave  to  recommend  him 
ack,  confined  within  an  intricate  to  their  lordships’ favour. 

*  Elephant,  Defiance,  Monarch,  Bellona,  Edgar,  Russel,  Ganges,  Glat^on,  Isis, 
igamemijon,  Polypherpus.  Av4cnU 
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No.  I. 

London ,  in  the  Cate  gat,  March  27. 

"  From  the  hostile  transaction  of 
the  courtof  Denmark's  sending  away 
his  Britannic  majesty’s  charge  d’af¬ 
faires,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
his  majesty’s  fleet  is  anxious  to  know 
what  the  determination  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  court  is,  and  whether  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  Cronberg  cas- 
tie  has  received  orders  to  fire  upon 
the  British  fleet  as  they  pass  into  the 
Sound,  as  he  must  deem  the  firing 
of  the  first  gun  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  Denmark. 

(Signed)  Hyde  Parker.” 
TRANSLATION,  No.  II. 

ANSWER. 

“  Cronberg,  March  28. 

"  In  answer  to  the  admiral’s  ho¬ 
noured  letter,  I  have  to  inform  him, 
that  no  orders  are  given  to  fire  on 
the  English  fleet;  an  express  is  gone 
to  Copenhagen,  and  should  any  or¬ 
ders  be  sent,  I  shall  immediately 
send  an  officer  on  board  to  inform 
the  admiral. 

(Signed)  Stricker,  Governor.” 
TRANSLATION,  No.  III. 

"  Cronberg-castle,  March  28. 

"  In  answer  to  your  excellency’s 
letter,  which  I  did  not  receive  till 
the  following  day,  at  half  past  eight, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  his  majesty  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  did  not  send  away  the  charg6 
d’affaires,  but  that  upon  his  own 
demand  he  obtained  a  passport.  As 
a  soldier,  I  cannot  meddle  with  po¬ 
litics  ;  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  suf¬ 
fer  a  fleet,  whose  intentions  are  not 
yet  known,  to  approach  the  guns  of 
the  castle  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  command.  In  case  your  excel¬ 
lency  should  think  proper  to  make 
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any  proposals  to  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Denmark,  I  wish  to  be  informed 
thereof  before  the  fleet  approaches 
nearer  the  castle.  An  explicit  an¬ 
swer  is  desired. 

(Signed)  Stricker.” 

ANSWER  . 

*e  On  board  the  London ,  March  29; 

One  A.  M. 

"Sir, 

“  In  answer  to  your  excellency’s 
note  just  now  received,  the  under¬ 
signed  has  only  to  reply,  that,  find¬ 
ing  the  intentions  of  the  court  of 
Denmark  to  be  hostile  against  his 
Britannic  majesty,  he  regards  the 
answer  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
therefore,  agreeably  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  can  no  longer  refrain  from  ho¬ 
stilities,  however  reluctant  it  may  be 
to  his  feelings ;  but  at  the  same  time 
will  be  ready  to  attend  to  any  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  court  of  Denmark  for 
restoring  the  former  amity  and 
friendship  which  had  for  so  many 
years  subsisted  between  the  two 
courts.  (Signed)  H.  Parker. 

"  His  excellency  the  governor  oj 
Cronberg-castle 

Elephant,  off  Copenhagen ,  April  3. 

Sir, 

In  obedience  to  your  direction? 
to  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
squadron  named  in  the  margin*, 
which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
place  under  my  command,  I  beg 
leave  to  inform  you,  that  having,  by 
the  assistance  of  that  able  officer 
captain  R ion,  and  the  unremitting 
exertions  of  captain  Bisbane,  and 
the  masters  of  the  Amazon  and 
Cruizer,  in  particular,  buoyed  the 
channel  of  the  Outer  Deep  and  the 
position  of  the  Middle  Ground,  the 


*  Elephant,  Defiance,  Monarch,  Bellona,  Edgar,  Russel,  Ganges,  Glatton,. Isis,  Aga¬ 
memnon,  Polyphemns,  Ardent,  Amazon,  Desiree,  Blanche,  Alcmene;  sloops,  Dart, 
Arrow,  Cruizer,  and  Harpy;  fire-ships,  Zephyr  and  Otter;  bombs,  Discovery,  Sulphur, 
lleela,  Explosion,  Zebra,  Terror,  and  Volcano, 
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squadron- passed  in  safety, , and  an¬ 
chored  off  Draco  the  evening  of 
the  dst ;  and  that  yesterday  morning 

I  made  the  signal  for  the  squadron 
to  weigh,  and  to  engage  the  Danish 
line,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line, 

I I  floating  batteries,  mounting  from 
26  24-pounders  to  IS  13-pounders, 
and  one  bomb-ship,  besdies  schoon¬ 
er  gun-vessels.  These  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Crown  Islands,  mount¬ 
ing  88  cannon,  and  four  sail  of  the 
line  moored  in  the  harbour's  mouth, 
and  some  batteries  on  the  island  of 
Amak.  The  bomb-ship  and  schoon¬ 
er  gun-vessels  made  their  escape, 
and  the  other  17  sail  are  sunk,  burnt, 
or  taken,  being  the  whole  of  the 
Danish  line  to  the  southward  of  the 
Crown  Islands,  after  a  battle  of  four 
hours.  From  the  very  intricate  na¬ 
vigation,  the  Bellona  and  Russel  un¬ 
fortunately  grounded ;  but  although 
not  in  the  situation  assigned  them, 
yet  so  placed  as  to  be  of  great  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Agamemnon  could  not 
weather  the  shoal  of  the  Middle,  and 
was  obliged  to  anchor;  but  not  the 
smallest  blame  can  be  attached  to 
captain  Fancourt;  it  was  an  event 
to  which  all  the  ships  were  liable. 
These  accidents  prevented  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  line  by  the  three  ships 
before  mentioned,  who  would,  I  am 
confident,  have  silenced  the  Crown 
Islands,  the  two  outer  ships  in  the 
harbour’s  mouth,  and  prevented  the 
heavy  loss  in  the  Defiance  and  Mon¬ 
arch,  and  which  unhappily  threw 
the  gallant  and  good  captain  Riou 
(to  whom  I  had  given  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  frigates  and  sloops 
named  in  the  margin*,  to  assist  in 
the  attack  of  the  ships  at  the  har¬ 
bour’s  mouth)  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  ;  the  consequence  has  been  the 
death  of  captain  Ribu,  and  many 
brave  officers  and*  men  in  the  fri¬ 


gates  and  sloops.  The  bombs  were 
directed  and  took  their  stations 
abreast  of  the  Elephant,  and  threw 
some  shells  into  the  arsenal.  Capt. 
Rose,  who  volunteered  his  services 
to  direct  the  gun-brigs,  did  every 
thing  that  was  possible  to  get  them 
forward,  but  the  current  was  too 
strong  for  them  to  be  of  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  action;  but  not  the  less  me¬ 
rit  is  due  to  captain  Rose,  and,  I 
believe,  all  the  officers  and  crews  of 
the  gun-brigs,  for  their  exertions. 
The  boats  of  those  ships  of  the  fleet 
who  were  not  ordered  on  the  at¬ 
tack,  afforded  us  every  assistance ; 
and  the  officers  and  men  who  were 
in  them  merit  my  warmest  approba¬ 
tion.  The  Desiree  took  her  sta¬ 
tion  in  raking  the  southernmost  Da¬ 
nish  ship  of  the  line,  and  performed 
the  greatest  service.  The  action 
began  at  five  minutes  before  ten. — ■ 
The  van,  led  by  capt.  George  Mur¬ 
ray  of  the  Edgar,  set  a  noble  example 
of  intrepidity,  which  was  as  well 
followed  up  by  every  captain,  of¬ 
ficer,  and  man,  in  the  squadron.  It 
is  my  duty  to  state  to  you  the  high 
and  distinguished  merit  and  gal¬ 
lantry  of  rear-admiral  Graves.  To 
capt.  Foley,  who  permitted  me  the 
honour  of  hoisting  my  flag  in  the 
Elephant,  I  feel  under  the  greatest 
obligations;  his  advice  was  neces¬ 
sary  on  many  and  important  occa¬ 
sions  during  the  battle.  I  bee 
leave  to  express  how  much  I  feel 
indebted  to  every  captain,  officer, 
and  man,  for  their  zeal  and  distin¬ 
guished  bravery  on  this  occasion. 
The  hon.  colonel  Stewart  did  me 
the  favour  Ao  be  on  board  the  Ele¬ 
phant  ;  and  himself,  with  every 
other  officer  and  soldier  under  his 
orders,  shared  with  pleasure  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  the  day.  The 
loss  in  such  a  battle  lias  naturally 


Blanche,  Alcmejms,  Dart,  Arrow,  Zephyr,  and  Otter, 

been 
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been  very  heavy.  Among  many 
other  brave  officers  and  men  who 
were  killed,  I  have,  with  sorrow,  to 
place  the  name  of  captain  Mosse,  of 
the  Monarch,  who  has  left  a  wife 
and  six  children  to  lament  his  loss; 
and,  among  the  wounded,  that  of 
captain  sir  Thomas  B.  Thompson, 
of  the  Bellona. 

Nelson  and  Bronte. 
List  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  attack  on  the  enemy’s  line  of 
defence,  batteries,  &c.  April  2. 
Edgar,  24  seamen,  2  marines,  3 
soldiers  of  the  49th  regiment  killed; 
79  seamen,  17  marines,  8  soldiers  of 
the  49th  regiment  wounded.  Total 
J33. — Monarch,  35  seamen,  12  ma¬ 
rines,  8  soldiers  of  the  49th  regi¬ 
ment  killed;  101  seamen,  34  ma¬ 
rines,  20  soldiers  of  the  49th  regi¬ 
ment  wounded.  Total  210. — Bel¬ 
lona,  9  seamen,  2  marines  killed; 
48  seamen,  10  marines,  5  soldiers 
wounded.  Total  74. —  Defiance, 
17  seamen,  3  marines,  2  soldiers 
killed;  35  seamen,  5  marines,  7 
soldiers  wounded.  Total  69. — Isis, 
22  seamen,  4  marines,  2  soldiers  of 
(he  rifle  corps  killed :  69  seamen,  1 3 
marines,  2  soldiers  of  the  rifle  corps 
wounded.  Total  112*— Amazon, 
10  seamen,  1  marine  killed  ;  16  sea¬ 
men,  5  marines  wounded.  Total 
32.— Glatton,  17  killed,  34  wound¬ 
ed.  Total  51. — Desiree,  3  wound¬ 
ed. — Blanche,  6  seamen,  1  marine 
killed;  7  seamen,  2  marines  wound¬ 
ed.  Total  16.- — Polyphemus,  4  sea¬ 
men,  l  marine  killed;  20  seamen,  4 
marines  wounded.  Total  29.  —  Ele¬ 
phant,  4  seamen,  3  marines,  1  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  rifle  corps  killed  ;  8  sea¬ 
men,  1  marine,  2  soldiers  of  the  ri¬ 
fle  corps  wounded.  Total  19. —  Alc- 
jnene,  5  seamen  killed;  12  seamen, 
2  marines  wounded.  Total  J9.— 
part,  2  killed,  l  wounded.  Total  3. 
^—Ganges,  5  killed,  1  missing.  To¬ 
tal  6.*— Russell,  5  seamen,  1  marine 
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wounded.  Total  6. — Ardent,  29 
seamen  and  marines  killed;  64  sea*> 
men  and  marines  wounded.-  Total 
93. 

Officers  killed.  Edgar.  Edmund 
Johnson,  first  lieutenant;  lieutenant 
Benjamin  Spencer,  marines.-— Defi¬ 
ance.  George  Gray,  lieutenant; 
Mathew  Cobb,  pilot. — Elephant. 
Captain  James  Bowden,  of  the  Cor¬ 
nish  Miners,  volunteer  in  the  rifle 
corps;  Mr.  Henry  Yaulden,' mas¬ 
ter’s  m at e .  —  Po  1  y p h e  m  u s .  Mr .  James 
Bell,  midshipman. — Isis.  Mr.  Da¬ 
niel  Lamond,  master;  Mr.  Henry 
Long,  lieutenant  of  marines;  Mr. 
George  M'Kinlay,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ram,  midshipmen:  Mr.  Grant, 
lieutenant  of  the  rifle  corps.— 
Ganges.  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  mas¬ 
ter. — ’Dart.  Mr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
lieutenant.— Glatton.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Nicholson,  pilot.— Monarch. 
Captain  Robert  Mosse. — Amazon. 
Captain  Edward  Riou;  hon.  Geo. 
Tucket,  midshipman;  Mr.  Joseph 
Rose,  captain’s  clerk.  * —  Ardent. 
George  Hoare,  midshipman. 

Officers  wounded.  Edgar.  Josh. 
Johnson,  second  lieutenant ;  Wm. 
Goldfinch,  fifth  lieutenant;  Mr. 
Gahagan,  Mr. Whimper,  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mr.  Proctor,  Mr.  Domet,  midship¬ 
men,  slightly. —  Defiance.  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson,  boatswain;  Mr.  Gallaway, 
midshipman;  Mr.  Niblet,  captain’s 
clerk;  Mr.  Stephenson,  pilot* — 
Elephant.  Mr.  Robert  Gill,  mid¬ 
shipman  of  the’  St.  George;  Mr. 
El ugh  Mitchell,  midshipman. — AIc- 
mene.  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  acting 
third  lieutenant;  Mr.  Charles  Me¬ 
redith,  lieutenant  of  the  marines; 
Mr.  Charles  Church,  boatswain; 
Mr.  Gf  A.  Spearing,  master’s  mate; 
Mr.  Pratt,  pilot. — Polyphemus.  Mr. 
Edward  Burgh,  boatswain.— De¬ 
siree.  Mr.  King,  lieutenant,  slightly. 
— Isis.  Mr  Richard  Gormack,  lieu¬ 
tenant;  Mr.  Reuben  Pain,  Mr.  Si¬ 
ra  01} 
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mon  Frazer,  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  mid¬ 
shipmen. --Ganges,  Mr.  Isaac  Davis, 
pilot,  badly. — Glatton.  Mr.  Tin¬ 
dall,  lieutenant ;  Mr.  Robert  Thomp¬ 
son,  master's  mate ;  Mr.  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  midshipman. — Monarch.  Mr. 
William  Minchin,  lieutenant ;  Mr. 
James  Marne,  lieutenant  of  ma¬ 
rines;  Mr.  James  Dennis,  lieutenant 
of  the  49th  regiment;  Mr.  Henry 
Swymmer,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bowes,  Mr. 
Thomas  Harlow,  Mr.  George  Mor¬ 
gan,  Mr.  Philip  Le  Veseonte,  mid¬ 
shipmen;  Mr.  William  Joy,  boat¬ 
swain. — Bellona.  SirT.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son,  bart.  captain,  lost  his  leg  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Southy,  lieutenant ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilks,  lieutenant,  slightly  ; 
captain  Alexander  Sharp,  of  the 
49th  regiment,  badly;  Mr.  James 

Emmerton,  master's  mate ;  Mr. - 

Anderson,  Mr.  Edward  Daubenny, 
Mr.  William  Sitfort,  Mr.  Fig,  mid¬ 
shipmen. —  Amazon.  Mr.  James 
Harry,  Mr.  Philip  Horn,  master's 
mates. 

Killed.  Officers  20  ;  seamen,  ma¬ 
rines,  and  soldiers,  234;  total  254. 
—Wounded.  Officers  48  ;  seamen, 
marines,  and  soldiers,  641  ;  total 
689' — Total  killed  and  wounded  943. 

Admiralty -office,  18.  Letter  from 
capt.  Woolley,  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Arethusa,  to  E.  Nepean,  esq.  dated 
Spithead,  the  13th  instant. 

Sir, 

At  half-past  nine  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  on  our  way  round,  we 
fell  in  with,  and  captured  after  six 
hours  chase,  the  French  privateer 
lugger,  Le  Brave,  of  Boulogne,  of 
14  guns  and  57  men,  on  her  first 
cruize,  perfectly  new. 

>  T.  Woolley. 

Admiralty -office,  21.  Extract  of 
a  letter  from  admiral  sir  Hyde  Par¬ 
ker,  comifiander  in  chief  of  his  majes¬ 
ty's  ships  and  vessels  employed  on  a 
particular  service,  to  E.  N epean,  esq. 


London,  in  Copenhagen  Roads, 

1  April  9. 

Sir, 

The  lion,  lieutenant,  col.  Stewart 
having  volunteered  his  services,  by 
being  the  bearer  of  these  dispatches, 
I  have  accepted  thereof,  on  a  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  be  more  expeditious 
than  by  sea.  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  transmit  an  armistice  concluded 
between  the  court  of  Denmark  and 
myself.  I  mean,  as  soon  as  the  dis¬ 
abled  ships  are  refitted,  and  the 
worst  of  the  wounded  moved  into 
the  Holstein  Danish  ship  of  the  line, 
which  I  have  commissioned  as  an 
hospital-ship,  to  proceed  otfer  the 
Grounds  into  the  Baltic,  to  put  into 
execution  the  remaining  part  of  my 
instructions.  The  Isis  and  Monarch 
being  found  in  so  bad  a  state,  from 
the  late  action,  as  to  render  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  send  them  to  England  to 
have  their  damages  repaired,  I  shall 
send  them  home  for  that  purpose 
with  the  Holstein  hospital-ship, 
which  has  the  wounded  and  sick  out 
board. 

[This  Gazette  also  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  capture  of  L’ Antichrist 
French  lugger  privateer,  of  14  guns, 
nine  and  two  pounders,  with  60 
men,  by  the  Favourite,  captain  Jo¬ 
seph  Westbeach.J 

Admiralty-off  ce,  24.  Letter  from 
capt.  Dixon,  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Genereux,  to  the  right  hon.  lord 
Keith,  K.  B. 

Genereux,  Port  Mahon,  March  10. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  enclose 
a  letter  from  capt.  Barlow,  of  his 
majesty's  ship  Phoebe,  of  36  guns, 
for  your  lordship’s  information. 
This  very  gallant  and  well-fought 
action, -as  related  in  capt.  Barlow's 
letter,  and  much  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  hull  of  the  French 
ship,  warrants!  me  in  saying,  that 

more 
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more  skill  or  effective  gunnery 
were  never  displayed  in  any  com¬ 
bat  than  in  the  present  instance. 

Phoebe,  at  sea,  20  leagues  off 
Gibraltar,  Feb.  20. 

My  Lord, 

Yesterday,  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  his  majesty’s  ship  un¬ 
der  my  command  being  about  two 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Gibraltar, 
I  discovered  one  of  the  enemy’s 
ships  under  Ceuta,  steering  with  a 
crowd  of  sail  to  the  eastward.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  her  to 
a  close  action  about  half  past  seven 
the  same  evening,  which  continued 
within  pistol  shot  with  unremitting 
fury  about  two  hours,  the  enemy  re¬ 
solutely  opposing  the  animated  and 
skilful  exertions  of  my  brave  officers 
and  men,  until  his  ship  was  almost 
a  wreck,  five  feet  water  in  her  hold, 
her  guns  dismounted,  and  literally 
encumbered  with  dead,  the  number 
of  which  amounted  to  200,  and  of 
wounded  to  143.  She  proves  to  be 
the  French  frigate  L’Africaine,  of 
44  guns,  viz.  26  18-pounders  on 
her  main-deck,  and  IS  9-pound¬ 
ers  on  her  quarter-deck  and  fore¬ 
castle;  a  very  fine  ship,  about  three 
years  old,  under  the  orders  of  the 
chiefofdivision  Saunter, whose  broad 
pendant  was  flying,  and  who  (with 
many  principal  officers  both  of  the 
troops  and  of  the  marine)  was  slain 
in  the  action,  and  commanded  by 
captain  Majendie,  who  is  amongst 
the  wounded.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  action  she  had  7 1 5  men, 
viz.  400  troops  and  artificers  of  va¬ 
rious  descriptions,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  general  Defourneux,  and  a 
crew  of  315  officers  and  seamen; 
also  six  brass  field-pieces,  several 
thhusand  stand  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  agriculture.  She 
sailed  from  Rochefort  on  the  13th 
instant  in  company  with  a  frigate. 
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from  which  she  parted  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  in  a  gale  of  wind.  So 
tremendous  and  decisive  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  fire  of  the  Phoebe 
in  this  contest,  that  I  must  regref 
tire  inability  df  my  pen  to  do  justice 
to  the  merits  of  those  who  directed 
it.  It  has  been  my  duty,  on  a  form¬ 
er  occasion,  to  report  to  their  lord- 
ships  the  meritorious  conduct  of  my 
first  lieut.  Holland,  and  the  lieuts. 
Bedford  and  Hey  wood.  Lieut.  Wea¬ 
ver,  of  the  marines;  Mr.  Griffiths, 
the  master ;  the  warrant  and  petty 
officers,  and  the  whole  of  the  ship’s 
company  are  entitled  to  all  the  com¬ 
mendation  in  the  power  of  their 
commander  to  bestow.  My  satis¬ 
faction  in  relating  comparatively  the 
small  loss  we  have  sustained  is  more 
easily  imagined  than  described,  as 
it  amounts  only  to  one  seaman  killed, 
two  officers  and  ten  seamen  wound¬ 
ed;  our  damages  are  chiefly  in  masts, 
yards,  sails,  and  rigging,  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  which  are  rendered  un¬ 
serviceable.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  French  commander’s  report  of 
the  number  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  L’Africaine. 

I  am,  &c. 

Robert  Barlow. 
List  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
the  Phcebe. 

Samuel  Hayes,  seaman,  killed; 
two  officers  and  1 0  seamen  wounded. 
Names  of  officers  wounded,  but 
since  recovered. 

Lieut.  Holland,  and  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fiths,  master. 

P.  S.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
Egypt  to  have  been  the  destination 
of  the  force  under  the  orders  of  ge¬ 
neral  Defourneux,  and  commodore 
Saunier.  v.  $ 

Total  killed  on  board  L’Africaine 
200. — Wounded  143. 

[This  Gazette  likewise  contains 
letters,  giving  an  account  of  the  cap¬ 
ture 
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tore  of  I/Audacieux  French  lugger/  peared,  from  the  Foudrovant,  to  be 
of  14  guns  and  50  men,  by  the  a  general  attack.  The  grand  vizir 
Cambrian,  the  hon.  capt.  Legge,  had  marched  forward  from  Jaffa, 
who  likewise  re-captured  the  Nancy  Feb.  25,  having,  according  to  major 
letter  of  marque,  of  London  ;  also,  Holloway’s  letters  to  lord  Elgin,  re- 
of  the  taking  of  Le  Petit  Pirate  ceived  a  considerable  reinforcement* 


French  privateer,  of  four  guns  and 
24  men,  by  the  Greyhound  reve¬ 
nue  cutter,  of  Weymouth.] 

Doxvning-street,  28.  By  dispatches 
received  from  lord  Elgin,  dated 


occurrences. 
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[Here  follows  a  list  of  1 12  ships 
and  vessels  taken,  re-taken,  and  de¬ 
tained  in  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
squadron  under  lord  Keith  ;  and 
also  letters  from  capts.  1.  H.  Tab 


Constantinople,  March  31,  it  ap~  bot,  and  G.  Morris,  of  the  Sheer- 
pears  that  his  lordship  had  received  ness  and  Lady  Charlotte  hired  armed 
letters  from  lord  Keith,  stating  that  cutters,  stating  the  capture  of  Le 
the  army  under  sir  Ralph  Aber-  Prefect  de  la  Manehe  French  lugger, 
cromby  effected  a  landing  on  the  Gf  1 6  guns  and  49  men;  and  the’ re-, 
8th  instant,  on  the  peninsula  of  capture  of  five  sail  of  British  mer- 
Aboukir,  under  a  very  heavy  fire  chantmgm] 
from  cannons,  morfars,  and  musketr 

ry,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn  MAY. 

the  whole  garrison  from  Alexandria,  Admiralty -office >2.  [This  Gazette 

and  many  detachments  from  that  contains  an  account  of  the  capture 
vicinity,  to  oppose  them;  that  after  of  the  Nostra  Signora  del  Carmen 
making  themecessary  preparations  Spanish  schooner  privateer,  by  the 
on  the  9th,  10th,  and  1 1th,  the  ar-  Amethyst, capt.  Cooke;  and  also  of 
my  advanced  on  the  12th  to  within  four  Spanish  merchantmen,  off  Fer- 
'five  miles  of  Alexandria ;  they  there  rol,  by  the  Magsera,  capt.  New- 
took  a  position  with  their  right  house,  all  of  which  were  destroyed  ; 
towards  the  sea,  and  their  left  likewise  the  capture  of  L’Achille 
supported  by  the  lake  Maadie,  French  privateer,  of  six  guns  and  44 
where  sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  was  men,  by  the  Pigmy,  capt. Shepheard.] 
posted  there  with  his  command  of  Downing-strcet,  3.  The  follow- 
boats,  was  keeping  up  a  communi-  mg  letter  from  lieutenant-general 
cation  with  the  natives,  and  supply-  sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  K.  B.  to  the 
mg  the  army  with  fresh  provisions  earl  of  Elgin,  together  with  dis¬ 
and  water;  that  on  the  13th,  at  se-  patches  from  his  lordship  to  his  royal 
ven  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  made  highness  the  duke  of  York  and  lord 
an  attack,  and  were  repulsed  with  Bawkesbury,  and  a  letter  from  col, 
loss  about  eleven;  in  the  mean  time  Anstruther  to  col.  Brown  rigg,  of 
the  marines  had  oeen  disembarked,  which  the  following  are  extracts, 
and  attacked  by  land  the  castle  of  have  been  this  day  received. 
Aboukir,  the  only  post  in  that  pe-  Letter  from  sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
ninsula  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  that  to  the  earl  of  Elgin,  d&ted  Camp 

on  the  14th,  at  sunset,  when  the  ves-  before  Alexandria,  March  16, 

sel  which  brought  this  intelligence  My  Lord, 

was  under  weigh,  the  troops  on  On  the  1st  instant,!  the  fleet  ar- 
shore  and  the  gun  vessels  were  throw-  rived  in  sigh  t  of  A  lexandria  ;  on  the 


ing  shot  and  shells  into  Aboukir, 
and  at  the  same  momenta  firing  was 
heard  towards  Alexandria,  which  at>  barkatiou  before  the  8th;  on  that 

-  day 


2d  it  anchored  in  Aboukir  bay  ; 
tiie  weather  did  not  permit  any.  de- 
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day  it  was  happily  effected  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  The 
boats  had  near  a  mile  to  row,  and 
were  for  some  time  under  the  tire  of 
15  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  mus¬ 
ketry  of  2,500  men;  still  the  intro* 
pidity  of  the  troops  overcame  every 
difficulty.  We  took  eight  pieces  of 
cannon.  On  the  9th  the  remainder 
of  the  army  was  landed.  On  the 
12th  we  marched  forward  to  within 
two  leagues  of  Alexandria,  and  one 
league  of  the  enemy,  who  were  ad* 
vantageously  posted  on  a  ridge, 
with  their  right  to  the  canal  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  their  left  to  the  sea. 
On  the  13th  we  moved  forward  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  to  turn  their 
left.  They  did  not,  however,  wait, 
but  came  down  and  attacked  us. 
The  action  was  warm,  but  the  ene¬ 
my  were  every  where  forced  under 
the  walls  of  Alexandria.  Our  loss 
is  considerable.  Although  col.  Ers- 
kine  is  wounded,  he  is  doing  well. 
He  has  lost  his  leg.  His  regiment 
gained  great  credit,  but  suffered  se¬ 
verely.  No  officer  of  rank  is  killed 
or  dangerously  wounded.  Excuse 
this  scrawl  written  on  my  knee. 

I  am,  &c.  R  Abercromby. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  of 
Elgin  to  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York,  dated  Constants 
nople,  April  4. 

As  col.  Anstruther’s  letter  to  me, 
which  accompanied  that  to  colonel 
Brownrigg,  was  written  March  16, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  jour 
royal  highness,  that  Menou,  having 
with  2,000  cavalry  joined  the  corps 
at  Alexandria,  attacked  sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  on  the  21st.  The  as¬ 
sault  was  vigorous;  but  the  enemy 
were  entirely  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  not,  however,  before  sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  gen.  Moore,  gen. 
Hope,  and  sir  Sydney  Smith,  had 
been  wounded  slightly,  and  colonel 
Abercromby  had  lost  a  limb.  Col. 


[May', 

Paget  appears  to  have  had  a  slight 
wound.  Lord  Keith’s  last  letter 
says,  all  the  wounded  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  well,  considering  they  are  ail 
by  cannon  or  grape  shot,  I  may 
add,  that  my  janissary,  who  left 
Rhodes  on  the  27th,  mentions  that 
some  of  the  troops  who  came  there 
first,  or  had  been  left  sick,  were  al¬ 
ready  so  well  as  to  have  sailed  from 
thence  to  join.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  brilliant  than  our  opera¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  been. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  col,  Anstru* 
ther  to  colonel  Brownrigg,  dated 
Camp  near  Alexandria,  March  16. 
The  fleet  sailed  from  Mannarice 
February  22,  and  anchored  in  Abou- 
kir  bay  March  2.  From  that  day 
to  the  7th,  the  weather  was  so  bois¬ 
terous,  and  the  swell  so  great,  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  disembark. 
This  circumstance  gave  the  enemy 
full  leisure  to  collect  troops  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  to  make  every  neces¬ 
sary  preparation  to  oppose  us.  The 
whole  infantry  of  the  garrison  of 
Alexandria,  300  cavalry,  and  14  or 
15  pieces  of  cannon,  were  placed 
on  a  space  of  little  more  than  two 
miles,  from  near  the  castle  of  Abou- 
kir  to  the  narrowr  isthmus  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  lake. 
Such  was  the  situation  in  which  we 
found  things  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  when  the  descent  was  made. 
Nothing,  I  believe,  ever  exceeded 
the  boldness  and  perseverance  with 
which  the  boats  continued  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  shore,  under  a  shower  of 
bullets,  shells,  and  grape,  Every 
discharge  was  answered  by  a  shout 
from  the  seamen,  and  all  seemed  to¬ 
tally  insensible  of  danger.  The  re¬ 
serve  of  the  right  formed  as  if  on 
the  parade,  and  in  a  moment  carried 
a  height  nearly  equal  to,  and  very 
.like,  that  of  Camperdovvn.  The 
left  were  charged  by  the  cavalry 
the  moment  they  got-  out  of  the 

boats ; 
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oats:  however,  they  drove  every 
ling  before  them,  and,  in  the  course 
f  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
nemy  was  completely  beaten,  with 
je  loss  of  half  his  artillery.  After 
halt  of  two  or  three  hours,  in  order 
)  disembark  ammunition,  and  part 
t  gen.  Coote’s  brigade,  which  had 
ot  been  landed,  the  army  advanced 
bout  four  miles,  where  we  remain- 
d  till  the  12th;  the  landing  of  pro- 
isions  and  stores  being  much  im- 
eded  by  the  boisterous  weather. 
)n  the  12th  we  again  marched 
bout  five  miles,  constantly  skir- 
lishing  with  the  advanced  guard  of 
le  enemy,  who  had  received  a  reitt- 
>rcement  ot  two  half  brigades  of 
lfantry  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry 
om  Cairo.  We  halted  for  the 
ight  about  three  miles  from  the 
nemy’s  position,  which  seemed  and 
roved  very  advantageous.  Next 
lorning  the  army  moved  to  attack 
ie  right  of  it,  marching  by  lines 
om  the  left ;  the  reserve  covering 
ie  movement,  and  moving  parallel 
/ith  the  first  fire.  As  the  columns 
dvanced  into  the  plain,  the  enemy 
flacked  the  heads  oi  both  with  all 
is  cavalry,  supported  by  a  consi- 
erable  body  of  infantry,  and  10  or 
2  pieces  of  cannon.  This  attack 
^as  repulsed  by  the  advanced  guard, 
90th  and  92*1,  both  of  which 
ehaved  most  nobly.  The  first  line 
len  formed  two  lines  to  the  front  of 
larch,  the  flanks  of  which  were 
rotected  by  the  reserve,  and  conti- 
ued  to  advance  in  that  manner, 
whilst  the  second  line,  continuing 
till  in  column  (except  the  first  bri- 
ade  of  it),  turned  the  enemy’s 
|ght,  and  forced  him  to  quit  his  po¬ 
rtion.  T.  he  army  followed  in  the 
rder  above  stated;  and  sir  Ralph 
ad  given  orders  for  renewing  the 
ttack  on  the  heights  close  to  the 
own,  to  which  the  enemy  retreated : 
,ut  on  examining  them  with  at- 
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tention,  it  was  thought  that  they  were 
under  the  guns  of  the  forts,  which 
could  not  probably  be  kept  if  car¬ 
ried,  the  army  took  up  in  the  even- 
ing  the  ground  which  the  enemy 
had  quitted.  •  The  force  the  enemy 
opposed  to  us  appeared  about  5,000 
infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  a  laro-e 
proportion  of  artillery ;  the  ground 
being  particularly  favourable  to  the 
two  last.  The  movements,  although 
under  a  constant  cannonade,  were 
regular  and  accurate.  The  general, 
in  this  last  action,  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him.  The  position  we  oc¬ 
cupy  is  good;  it  cuts  off  the  com¬ 
munication  between  Alexandria  and 
the  Nile,  excepting  through  the  de¬ 
sert.  Our  supplies  are  conveyed, 
by  means  of  the  lake,  with  ease  and 
security. 

Admiralty-office,  6.  [This  Gazette 
announces  the  capture  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  French  privateers:  by  the 
Immortality  captain  Hotham,  La 
Laure,  of  14  guns  and  78  men;  by 
the  Fortune,  lord  A.  Beauclerk  (in 
company  with  the  Trent  frigate 
and  Dolphin  cutter),  Le  Renard, 
pierced  for  1 0  guns ;  by  the  Jason, 
lieut.  Losack,  La  Dorade,  of  1 4? 
brass  six-pounders  and  53  men.] 

Doxmiing-street,  9.  The  following 
dispatch  was  this  day  received  at 
the  office  of  the  right  hon.  lord  Ho¬ 
bart,  one  of  his  majesty’s  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  from  general  sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  K.B.  command¬ 
er  in  chief  of  his  majesty’s  troops 
serving  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Camp  before  Alexandria,  March  1 6*. 

Sir, 

Although  it  was  not  originally  my 
intention  to  have  commenced  the 
operations  of  the  British  army  in 
Egypt  on  the  side  of  Alexandria, 
yet  circumstances  arose  which  in¬ 
duced  me  to  change  my  opinion.' 
We  were  much  longer  delayed  on 
the  coast,  of  Asia  Minor  than  we  had 

at 
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at  first  any  reason  to  apprehend; 
and  we  were  ultimately  obliged  to 
sail  from  Marmarice  in  a  verv  im- 

J 

perfect  state  of  preparation.  I  am 
fully  sensible  of  the  exertions  of  his 
majesfy’s  ambassador  at  the  Otto¬ 
man  Porte,  as  well  as  of  the  quarter¬ 
master-general,  and  the  other  of¬ 
ficers  who  were  sent  forward  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
army.  Our  delays  originated  from 
other  causes.  For  a  considerable  t  ime 
previous  to  our  sailing,  the  weather 
was  extremely  boisterous,  and  the 
wind  contrary.  The  moment  that 
it  became  practicable  to  sail  with  so 
large  a  fleet,  lord  Keith  put  to  sea ; 
we  left  Marmarice  on  the  22 d  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  came  in  sight  of  Alex¬ 
andria  on  the  1st  of  March.  On 
the  2d,  the  fleet  anchored  in  Abou- 
kir  bay.  Until  the  7  th  the  sea  ran 
high,  and  no  disembarkation  could 
be  effected  ;  on  that  day  every  ar¬ 
rangement  was  completed  ;  and  on 
the  8th,  the  troops  forming  the  first 
division,  consisting  of  the  reserve 
under  the  command  of  major-gen. 
Moore,  the  brigade  of  guards  under 
the  hon.  major-general  Ludlow,  and 
part  of  the  first  brigade  under  the 
command  of  major-general  Coote, 
got  into  the  boats  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  they  had,  in  general,  from  five 
to  six  rrnJes  to  row,  and  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  point  of  landing  till  10 
o’clock.  The  front  of  disembarkation 
was  narrow,  and  a  hill  which  com¬ 
manded  the  whole  seemed  almost  in¬ 
accessible.  The  enemy  were  fully 
aware  of  our  intention,  were  in  force, 
and  hadevery  advantage  on  theirside. 
The  troops,  however,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  being  exposed  to  a  very 
severe  cannonade,  and  under  the 
fire  of  grape-shot,  made  good  their 
landing,  ascended  the  hill  w7ith  an 
intrepidity  scarcely  to  be  paralleled, 
and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire, 
leaving  behind  him  seven  pieces  of 
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artillery  and  a  number  of  horses. 
The  troops  that  ascended  the  hill 
were  the  23d  regiment,  and  the  four 
flank  companies  of  the  40th,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Spencer, 
whose  coolness  and  good  conduct 
major-general  Moore  has  mentioned 
to  me  in  the  highest  terms  of  appro¬ 
bation.  It  is  impossible  to  pass 
over  the  good  order  in  which  the 
28th  and  42d  regiments  landed,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  brigadier-gen. 
Oakes,  wTho  was  attached  to  the  re¬ 
serve  under  major-general  Moore; 
and  the  troops  in  general  lost  not  a 
moment  in  remedying  any  little  dis¬ 
order  which  became  unavoidable  in 
a  landing  under  such  circumstances. 
The  disembarkation  of  the  army 
continued  on  that  and  the  following 
day.  The  troops  which  landed  on 
the  81h  advanced  three  miles  the 
same  day;  and  on  the  1 2  th  the  whole 
army  moved  forward,  and  came . 
within  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
formed  on  an  advantageous  ridge, 
with  his  right  to  the  canal  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  his  left  towards  the  sea. 
It  was  determined  to  attack  them 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  army  marched  in 
two  lines  by  the  left,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  turn  their  right  flank.  The  1 
troops  had  not  been  long  in  motion 
before  the  enemy  descended  from 
the  heights  on  which  they  were 
formed,  and  attacked  the  leading 
brigades  of  both  lines,  which  were 
commanded  by  major-gen.  Cradock 
and  major-gen.  the  earl  of  Cavan. 
The  90th  regiment  formed  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  the  front  line,  and 
the  92d  that  of  the  second  ;  both 
battalions  suffered  considerably,  and 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
merit  the  praise  both  of  courage  and  i 
discipline.  Major-general  Cradock 
immediately  formed  his  brigade  to 
meet  the  attack  made  by  the  enemy ;  j 
and  the  troops  changed  their  posi-  ' 

tion  1 
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lion  with  a  quickness  and  precision 
which  did  them  the  greatest  honour. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  fallowed 
so  good  an  example,  and  were  im¬ 
mediately  in  a  situation  not  only  to 
face,  but  to  repel,  the  enemy.  The 
reserve,  under  the  command  of  ma¬ 
jor-general  Moore,  which  was  on 
the  right,  on  the  change  of  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  army,  moved  on  in  co¬ 
lumn,  and  covered  the  right  flank. 
The  army  continued  to  advance, 
pushing  the  enemy  with  the  great¬ 
est  vigour,  and  ultimately  forcing 
them  to  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  fortified  heights 
which  form  the  principal  defence  of 
Alexandria.  It  w'as  intended  to 
have  attacked  them  in  this  their  last 
position ;  for  which  purpose  the  re¬ 
serve,  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  Moore,  which  had  remained 
■in  column  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  was  brought  forward ;  and  the 
second  line,  under  the  command  of 
major-general  Hutchinson,  marched 
to  the  left,  across  a  part  of  the  iake 
Mariotis,  with  a  view  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  both  flanks ;  but  on  re¬ 
connoitring  their  position,  and  not 
being  prepared  to  occupy  it  after  it 
should  be  carried,  prudence  required 
that  the  troops  who  had  behaved  so 
bravely,  and  who  wrere  still  willing 
to  attempt  any  thing,  however  ar¬ 
duous,  should  not  be  exposed  to  a 
certain  loss,  when  the  extent  of  the 
advantage  could  not  be  ascertained. 
They  were  therefore  withdrawn, 
and  now  occupy  a  position  with 
their  right  to  the  sea,  and  their  left 
to  the  canal  of  Alexandria  and  the 
lake  Mareotis,  about  a  league  from 
the  town  of  Alexandria.  I  have 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  saying, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  British  and 
foreign  troops  under  my  command 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  ; 
their  courage  and  their  discipline 
have  been  equally  conspicuous. 


To  all  the  general  officers  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  their  zeal  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  From  the  hon.  brigadier 
general  Hope,  adjutant  general,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  Anstruther,  quar¬ 
ter-master  general,  I  have  received 
every  testimony  of  zeal,  and  the  most 
able  assistance  in  the  operations  of 
the  army;  and  to  the  other  officers 
of  the  general  stafFI  feel  obligations. 
On  the  8th,  the  arrangements  made 
by  lord  Keith  were  such  as  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  land  at  once  a  body  of 
6,000  men.  The  hon.  captain 
Cochrane,  and  those  other  captains 
and  officers  of  the  royal  navy  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  disembark^ 
ation,  not  only  of  the  troops,  but  of 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  provi¬ 
sions,  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  have 
exerted  themselves  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  claim  the  warmest  acknow¬ 
ledgements  of  the  whole  army.  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  the  other  cap¬ 
tains  and  officers  of  the  navy  under 
his  command  who  landed  with  the 
army,  have  been  indefatigable  in 
their  exertions  in  forwarding  the 
service  on  which  they  are  employed. 
The  enemy  have  left  a  small  garri¬ 
son  in  Aboukir  castle :  it  has  been 
necessary  to  bring  up  a  few  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery,  and  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  it  will  speedily 
surrender.  Majors  Mac  Karras  and 
Fletcher,  of  the  royal  engineers, 
who  went  down  in  the  Penelope 
frigate  to  survey  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
a  short  time  before  we  sailed  from 
Marmarice,  wrere  unfortunately  sur¬ 
prised  in  a  small  boat  in  Aboukir 
bay;  the  former  was  killed,'  and  the 
latter  taken  prisoner.  Our  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  fleet  is  at  present 
kept  up  by  means  of  the  lake  of 
Aboukir.  We  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  water  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  the  army,  and  we  be¬ 
gin  to  derive  some  supplies  from 
the  country.  I  have  the  honour  to 
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enclose  herewith  returns  of  the  hilled 
and  wounded  in  the  actions  of  the 
Sth  and  13th  instant,  together  with 
a  return  of  the  artillery  taken  from 
the  enemy  on  those  days. 

R.  Abercromby. 
P.  S.  I  have  had  no  means  of<£l^ 
pertaining  the  loss  of  the  enemy, 
but  it  must  have  been  considerable. 
Total  of  killed,  wounded,  and  miss¬ 
ing,  of  the  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  general  sir  Ralph  Aber¬ 
cromby,  K.  B.  &c.  Aboukir, 
March  8. 

Four  officers,  4  sergeants,  94  rank 
and  file  killed;  26  officers,  34  ser¬ 
geants,  5  drummers,  450  rank  and 
file  wounded;  1  officer,  1  sergeant, 
I  drummer,  32  rank  and  file  miss- 
ing. 

Officers  killed.— Ensign  Warren, 
of  the  Coldstream  guards;  major 
Ogle,  of  the  5 8th  regiment;  hon. 
ensign  Mead,  of  the  40th  flank  com¬ 
pany;  ensign  England,  of  the  1st 
battalion  54th  regiment. 

Officers  wounded. — Guards,  cap¬ 
tains  Plunkett,  Frederick,  Beadon, 
Myers,  and  surgeon  Rose. — 23d 
regiment,  captains  Lloyd  and  Pear¬ 
son. — 42d,lieut. col.  James  Stewart; 
capt.  M’Quarrie;  lieuts.  Alexander 
Campbell,  Dick,  Fred.  Campbell, 
Stewart  Campbell,  Charles  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  ensign  Wilson. — 5Sth, 
capt.  Best  and  ensign  Rolt. — -Cor¬ 
sican  Rangers,  captain  Panattini.-— 
2d  battalion  Royals,  capt.  Alexan¬ 
der  McDonald;  lieutenants  James 
Graham,  Thos.  Fraser,  and  Thos. 
Lister. —  1st  battalion  of  the  54th, 
capt.  Shipley. — 2d  battalion  ofditto 
lieut.  George  O’Hallaren. 

N.  B.  Lieut.  Guitiera,  a  sergeant, 
and  12  rank  and  file  of  the  Corsican 
Rangers,  taken  prisoners,  are  re¬ 
turned  in  the  column  of  missing. 

(Signed)  John  Hope, 
Adj  utant-general. 
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Return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  general  sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  K.  B.  near  Alex¬ 
andria,  March  13. 

Six  officers,  6  sergeants,  I  drum¬ 
mer,  14.3  rank  and  file,  21  horses 
killed;  66 officers,  1  quarter-master, 
61  sergeants,  .  7  drummers,  946 
rank  and  file,  5  horses  wounded;  1 
rank  and  file  missing. 

Officers  killed.  —  Coldstream 
guards,  ensign  Jenkinson. — 13th  re¬ 
giment,  captain  Chester. — ‘18th, 
captain  Jones;  brigade-major  Fos¬ 
ter. — 28th,  captain  Godley;  volun¬ 
teer  Laut. — 30th,  ensign  T.  Rod¬ 
gers. — 50th,  lieut.  Stewart. 

Officers  wounded.  —  26th  light 
dragoons,  lieutenant  Woodgate.-— * 
Coldstream  guards, captain  Beadon. 

— - 1  st  battalion  of  the  54th  regiment, 
ensign  T.  C.  Kirby. — 2d  battalion 
of  the  54th,  capts.  Gibson,  Cairns, 
Roberts ;  lieuts.  B.  Stone,  G.  Mills; 
ensign  J.  Kelly. — 92d  regiment, 
lieut. -col.  Erskine;  capts.  Ramsay, 
Macdonald;  lieuts.  Macleod,Doule, 
M’Donald,  F.  Campbell,  Clarke, 

R.  Macdonald,  Cameron;  ensign 
Wilkie. — 8th,  Major  Duke ;  capts. 
M’Murdo,  Fortie;  lieuts.  Church/ 
O’Brien,  Eason. —  13th,  captain  i 
Browne ;  lieuts.  Dolphin,  Serle, 
Copland,  Handcock,  Rich;  ensigns 
Hew'son,  Andrews,  O’Maley.  — 
90th,  colonel  Hill;  lieutenant-cok 
Vigoreux;  captain  Eden;  lieuts/ 
Tisdell, Cartwright,  Wright. — 79th,  * 
lieutenant-col.  Macdonald;  lieuts. 
Sutherland,  Stuart;  volunteer  Alex¬ 
ander  Cameron. — 30th,  capt.  John 
Douglas;  lieut.  Duncan,  of  the  21st 
regiment. — 44th,  col.  Tilson;  lieut. 
Brown  ;  ensign  Berwick.  —  De 
Rolle’s  regiment,  lieutenant-col.  ba¬ 
ron  Durier  ;  major  Sonnenburg  ; 
lieutenant  Bachenau.—Dillon’s  re¬ 
giment,  capt.  Renaud;  lieut.  Mon- 

tureux;  ! 
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tureux;  ensign  Canillac.  —  28th, 
captain  Sevan. — J2d,  lieutenat-coL 
Dixon;  captain  A.  Campbell;  lieut. 
S.  Fraser. — Corsicans  lieut.  Gus- 
Jarui. — Royal  artillery,  captain  T. 
Boger;  lieut.  Sturgeon;  quarter¬ 
master  commissary  Lane. —  Lieut. 
O’Brien,  of  the  8th,  since  dead  of 
his  wounds. 

(Signed)  John  Hope, 

Adjutant-genera!. 
March  18.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Bryce,  of  the  Coldstream  guards, 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  inst.  and  since 
dead  of  his  wounds. 

John  Hope,  adjutant-general. 
Letter  from  admiral  lord  Keith,  K.B. 
&c.  to  E.  Nepean,  esq.  dated  on 
board  the  Foudroyant,  in  the  bay 
of  Aboiikir,  March  10. 

Sir, 

My  dispatches  of  thes22d  ult.  by 
the  Speedwell,  wiil  have  acquainted 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  that 
the  armament  on  that  day  quitted 
the  harbour  of  Marmarice  for  this 
place,  which  the  whole  fleet  reached 
on  the  second  instant ;  the  Turkish 
gun-boats  and  kaicks  excepted,  ali 
of  which  bore  up  by  night  for  Ma- 
cri,  Cyprus,  and  other  ports,  during 
the  prevalence  of  strong  westerly 
gales  that  we  encountered  "on  the 
passage.  Too  much  of  the  day 
of  our  arrival  here  had  elapsed,  be¬ 
fore  all  the  ships  could  get  to  an¬ 
chorage,  to  pdmit  of  the  landing; 
being  effected  before  the  approach 
of  night;  and  an  unfortunate  suc¬ 
cession  of  strong  northerly  gales, 
attended  by  a  heavy  swell,  rendered 
h  impossible  to  disembark  before 
the  8th.  The  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  on  the  preceding 
evening.  The  boats  began  to  re-  • 
ceive  the  troops  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  at  three,  the  sig¬ 
nal  was  made  for  their  proceeding; 
l  SOL 
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•  to  rendezvous  near  the  Mondovi, 
anchored  about  a  gun-shot  from 
the  shore,  where  it  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  that  tlrny  were  to  be  assem¬ 
bled  and  properly  arranged  ;  but 
such  was  the  extent  of  the  anchor¬ 
age  occupied  by  so  large  a  fleet, 
and  so  great  the  distance  of  many 
of  them  from  any  one  given  point, 
that  it  was  not  till  nine  the  signal 
could  be  made  for  the  boats  to  ad¬ 
vance  towards .  the  shore.  The 
whole  line  immediately  began  to 
move  with  great  celerity  towards 
the  beach,  between  the  castle  of 
Aboukir7and  the  entrance  of  the 
Sed,  under  the  direction  of  the  hon. 
captain  Cochrane,  of  his  majesty’s 
ship  the  Ajax,  assisted  by  captains 
Stevenson,  Scott,  Larmour,  Ap- 
thorpe,  and  Morrison,  of  the  Europa, 
Stately,  Diadem,  Druid,  and  Thisbe, 
and  the  respective  agents  of  trans¬ 
ports,  the  right  flank  being  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  Cruelle  cutter,  and  the 
Dangereuse  and  Janissary  gun-ves¬ 
sels,  and  the  left  by  the  Entrepre- 
nante  cutter,  Malta  schooner,  and 
Negresse  gun-vessel,  with  two 
launches  of  the  fleet  on  each,  armed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
places  of  the  Turkish  gun-vessels,  ' 
of  whose  service  I  had  been  de¬ 
prived.  Capt.  sir  Sidney  Smith,  of 
the  Tigre,  with  the  captains  JRibo- 
Jeau,  Guion,  Saville,  Burn,  and 
Hiilyar,  of  the  Astrea,  Eurus,  Ex¬ 
periment,  Blonde,  and  Nigre,  ap¬ 
pointed  with  a  detachment  of  sea¬ 
men  to  co-operate  with  the  army, 
had  the  charge  of  the  launches,  with 
the  field-artillery  accompanying  the 
troops.  The  Tartarus  and  Fury 
were  placed  in  proper  situations  for  • 
throwing  shot  and  shells  with  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  the  Pettereli,  Came- 
Icon,  and  Minorca,  were  moored  as 
near  as  possible,  with  their  broadsides 
to  the  shore.  'The  enemy  had  not  fail¬ 
ed  to  avail  himself  of  the  unavoidable 
(C)  delay 
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delays  to  which  we  had  been  ex¬ 
posed,  for  strengthening  the  naturally 
difficult  coast  to  which  we  were  to 
approach.  The  whole  garrison  of 
Alexandria,  said  to  amount  to  near 
3000  men,  reinforced  with  many 
small  detachments  that  had  been 
observed  to  advance  from  the  Ro¬ 
setta  branch,  was  appointed  for  its 
defence.  Field-pieces  -were  placed 
on  the  most  commanding  heights, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  the  numerous 
sand-hills  which  cover  the  shore,  all 
of  which  wrere  lined  with  musket¬ 
ry;  the  beach  on  either  wing  being 
flanked  with  cannon,  and  parties  of 
cavalry  held  in  readiness  to  advance. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  succes¬ 
sively  opened  from  their  mortars 
and  field-pieces,  as  the  boats  got 
within  their  reach;  and  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  to  the  shore,  the  excessive 
discharge  of  grape-shot  and  of  mus¬ 
ketry  from  behind  the  sand-hills 
seemed  to  threaten  them  with  de¬ 
struction;  while  the  castle  of  Abou- 
kir,  on  the  right  flank,  maintained  a 
constant  and  harassing  discharge  of 
large  shot  and  shells.  But  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  our  officers  and  men  was 
not  to  be  damped.  No  moment  of 
hesitation  intervened.  The  beach 
was  arrived  at,  a  footing  obtained, 
the  troops  advanced,  and  the  enemy 
forced  to  relinquish  all  the  advan¬ 
tageous  positions  which  they  had 
held.  The  boats  returned  without 
delay  for  the  second  division  ;  and 
before  the  evening,  the  whole  army, 
with  few  exceptions,  was  landed, 
with  such  articles  of  provisions  and 
stores  as  required  the  most  imme¬ 
diate  attention.  I  refer  to  the  ge¬ 
neral's  report  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  army  in  this  dangerous  and 
difficult  service.  I  enclose  the  casu¬ 
alties  of  the  squadron  and  trans¬ 
ports,  and  feel  much  satisfaction  in 
conveying  to  their  lordships  my  full 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  all  the 
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officers  and  men  employed  und 
my  orders  on  this  arduous  occasic 

Keit 

Letter  from  admiral  lord  Keit 
K.  B.  commander  in  chief  of  1 
majesty's  ships  and  vessels  in  ti 
Mediterranean,  to  E.  Nepea 
esq.  Aboukir  bay,  March  16. 

Sir, 

The  army  had  a  sharp  confli 
with  the  enemy  on  the  1 3th, 
they  advanced  towards  Alexandri 
for  the  particulars  of  which  I  ref 
to  the  general's  details.  I  enclos 
for  their  lordships’  information,  s 
account  of  the  loss  suffered  on  th 
occasion  by  the  detachment  of  se 
men  under  the  direction  of  capta 
sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  by  the  ba 
talion  of  marines  under  the  con 
mand  of  lieutenant-col.  Smith,  bol 
co-operating  with  the  army  c 
shore.  I  am,  &c.  Keiti 
Return  of  seamen,  employed  c 
shore  under  the  orders  of  capt.  s 
W.  S.  Smith,  killed  and  wounde 
in  the  action  of  March  13. 
Five  seamen  killed;  one  offic* 
(Mr.  Wright,  midshipman  of  th 
Northumberland),  nineteen  seame 
wounded. 

Return  of  killed  and  wounded  in  th 
battalion  of  marines,  commande 
by  lieutenant-col.  Smith,  servin 
with  the  army  under  the  ordei 
of  general  sir  Ralph  Abercromb) 
in  the  action  of  March  13. 

Two  officers,  22  rank  and  fit 
killed ;  4  officers,  2  sergeants,  2  drum 
triers,  27  rank  and  file  wounded 
Total  59. 

Names  of  officers  killed  an 
wounded. 

P.  Hussey,  first  lieutenant  (ran 
in  battalion  captain), -J.  Linzee  She* 
ditto,  killed.  —  W,  Minto,  captai 
(rank  in  battalion  major),  R.  Tork 
ington,  captain,  J.  Parry,  first  lieu 
tenant,  G.  Peebles,  second  lieutej 
nant,  wounded. 

Ui 
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List  of  officers  and  seamen  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ships  of  war  and  trans¬ 
ports  killed,  wounded,  and  miss¬ 
ing,  in  disembarking  the  army  in 
Aboukirbay,  March  8. 

Total,  22  seamen  killed  5  7  of- 
icers,  65  seamen  wounded;  .'3  sea- 
nen  missing. 

.Names  of  officers  wounded. 
Stately,  lieu t.  J.  Bray.— Europe 
jr.  Thomas.— Dolphin,  lieut.  F. 
Hollins: — Swiftsure,  Mr.  J.  Finch- 
ey,  midshipman. — Charon,  R.Ogle- 
)y,  masters  mate. — Iphigenia,  J. 
Donellan,  midshipman.  —  Dictator, 
Robinson,  midshipman,  since 
Jea^.  Keith. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  right 
hon.  lord  Keith,  K.  B.  &c.  to  E. 
Nepean,  esq.  dated  March  I  S. 
Aboukir  castle  has  capitulated, 
n  the  afternoon  the  capitan  bey  ar- 
ived,  witli  two  ships  of.,  the  line, 
our  or  live  frigates  and  corvettes, 
ind  some  small  vessels  of  the  coun- 
r7* 

[This  Gazette  also  contains  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  following  captures ; 
he  Vives  Spanish  privateer,  of  TO 
line-pounders  and  S3  men,  by  La 
Bonne  Citoyenne,  captain  Jackson ; 
-e  General  Brune  French  ship  cor- 
7ette,  of  14  six-pounders  and  108 
nen,  having  gen.  Pelardy  and  suite 
in  board,  by  the  Amethyst,  captain 
-ooke.  La  Desiree,  of  eight  men 
md  70  tons,  and  J  upiter,  of  16  guns 
nd  60  men ;  also  the  re-capture  of 
he  Bolton  of  20  guns  and  1  80  men, 
ind  the  Portuguese  ship  Cmsar  ;  ail 
?y  Leda,  captain  Dope.  Le 
duron  French  privateer,  of  1  4  guns 
md  35  men,  by  the  Earl  Spencer 
privateer,  Mr.  j.  Stewart.  La  Fu- 
ie  French  privateer,  of  14  guns 
md  64  men  (in  sight  of  part  of  the 
ortuguese  Brazil  convoy,  that  had 
)een  dispersed  in  a  gale,  and  were 
p tally  unprotected,  and  for  whom 
■-a  Furie  was  cruising),  by  the  En- 
lyrnion,  captain  Durham.] 


Downing-strcet ,  11.-  The  follow¬ 
ing  dispatches  were  last  night  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  office  of  the  right  hon. 
lord  Hobart,  from  lieutenant-gen. 
Trigge,  commander  in  chief  of  his 
majesty’s  forces  in  the  leeward  and 
windward  Caribbee  islands. 

Leviathan,  at  sea ,  March  22. 

Sir, 

Having  already  detailed,  in  my 
dispatches  of  the  ist,  14th,  and  15th 
instant,  (Nos.  7,  8,  9,)  the  various 
arrangements  that  had  been  made 
to  enable  me  to  carry  into  effect  his 
majesty’s  commands,  communicated 
in  your  letters  of  the  14th  and  31st 
of  January,  I  have  now  the  honour 
to  acquaint  you,  that  having  been 
joined,  on  the  16th,  at  St.John’s, 
Antigua,  the  appointed  rendezvous, 
by  the  8th  =  W est-India  regiment, 
-from  English  Harbour,  we  sailed  the 
same  evening  with  the  force  there 
collected,  consisting  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  royal  artillery,  the  3d 
and  1 1th  regiments  of  foot,  and  the 
•  8th  West-India  regiment;  but,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  calms  and  light  winds 
that  prevailed,  w'e  made  so  little 
progress  as  not  to  arrive  at  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  until  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  although  the  passage  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Rear-admiral  Duckworth 
conceiving  it  might  be  useful  to  or¬ 
der  the  Andromeda  from  Antigua, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  any  vessels 
communicating  with  the  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  captain  Bradby 
was  accordingly  dispatched  on  that 
service;  of  which  opportunity  I 
availed  myself  to  send  lieut.-col. 
Shipley,  the  commanding  engineer, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  .observa- 
tons,  and  to  discover  where  a  land¬ 
ing  might  be  made  with  the  least 
risk  to  the  (loops.  The  reports  of 
lieutenant-colonel  Shipley  and  capt. 
Bradby  were,  very  correct;  and,  had 
occasion  required  us  to  have  act¬ 
ed  on  their  information,  would,  no 
(C  2)  doubt. 
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doubt,  have  proved  of  very  essen¬ 
tial  consequence  in  facilitating  the 
reduction  of  this  island.  A  dispo¬ 
sition  was  made  for  landing  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  ;  but  being  be¬ 
calmed  the  whole  of  that  day  in 
sight  of  the  island,  and  thereby 
losing  the  advantage  that  would 
have  been  derived  from  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  attack,  together 
with  the  information  we  had  re¬ 
ceived,  b>  a  vessel  lately  from  St. 
Bartholomew,  that  the  governor  was 
unprepared,  and  indeed  possessed 
no  means  of  defence,  we  determined 
at  once  to  send  in  a  summons; 
which  was.  accordingly  done  on  the 
morning  of  the  ‘20th,  and,  1  am 
happy  to  ac  quaint  you,  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  immediate  surrender  of 
the  island.  i  am,  &c. 

Tho.  Trigge. 

[Here  follow  copies  of  the  sum¬ 
mons  and  capitulation;  and  also  a 
return  of  ordnance,  &c.  captured  in 
the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew.] 

Leviathan ,  at  sea,  March  21 . 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  the  island  of  St.  Martin 
surrendered  to  (he  British  forces  on 
the  24-th  instant.  Jt  being  consi¬ 
dered  of  much  consequence  that  the 
least  delay  possible  should  take  place 
after  the  surrender  of  St,  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  every  exertion  was  made  to 
complete  the  arrangements  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  us  to  leave  that 
island,  which  were  finally  concluded 
on  the  22d.  At  the  moment  when 
we  were  about  to  sail,  the  Proselyte, 
Irora  England,  with  nine  transports 
under  convoy,  hove  in  sight ;  on 
which  we  immediately  weighed,  and 
joined  them  about  10  o’clock  that 
night,  when  we  found  that  one 
transport  was  missing,  with  200 
men  of  the  6'4-th  regiment  on  board. 
On  the  following  day,  at  noon,  we 
were  also  joined  by  the  Coroman¬ 
del,  with  the  2d  West-lndia  regi- 
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ment.  The  ships  of  war  and  tl 
transports,  during  the  night  of  tl 
23d,  drew  as  near  to  the  island  i 
St.  Martin  as  appeared  consists 
with  safety  ,  and  at  day-light  in  tl 
following  morning  stood  into  Litt 
Cole  bay.  The  troops  having  bee 
divided  into  two  brigades,  a  disp< 
ration  was  made  lor  landing.  Tl 
first  brigade,  under  the  command  < 
brigadier-general  Fuller,  was  con 
posed  of  the  first  battalion  of  tl 
royals,  the  11th  regiment,  and  tl 
2d  West-lndia  regiment,  and  vv; 
destined  to  make  an  attack  on  Fo 
Chesterfield,  near  the  town  of  M: 
rigot,  situated  on  the  French  qua 
ter  of  the  island.  The  second  br 
gade,  commanded  by  brigadier-gei 
Maitland,  con  fisted  of  six  comp, 
nies  of  the  3d  regiment,  the  6dtl 
and  four  companies  of  the  Sth  Wes 
India  regiment ;  and  was  intende 
for  the  attack  of  Fort  Amsterdam 
and  the  town  of  Chilli psburgh  in  th 
Dutch  quarter,  a  proportion  of  fiel< 
artillery  being  attached  to  each  br 
gade.  The  bay  fixed  oh  for  the  trooj 
to  land  in  being  in  the  Dutch  quarte 
and  contiguous  to  Fort  Amsterdai 
trie  second  brigade  was  in  const 
quence  landed  first,  which  was  e: 
fueled  without  opposition.  Darin 
this  operation,  the  transport  arrive 
\vi:h  the  part,  of  the  6'Uh  regimer 
which  had  been  missing,  and,  bein 
ordered  to  run  close  in  with  tb 
shore,  the  men  were  landed  in  tim 
to  join  the  regiment.  Brigadiei 
genei  al  Maitland,  having  gained  th 
heights  towards  Fort  Amsterdam 
was  soon  opposed  by  detached  pa! 
ties  of  the  enemy.  The  Sth  Wes 
India  regiment,  being  principally,  eii 
gaged  on  those  occasions,  was  ai 
ways  successful.  It  appeared  thij 
almost  tfie  whole  force  of  the  emj 
my  had  been  drawn  to  the  Dutd 
quarter,  whereas  it  was  expecte 
that  the.  principal  resistance  woul 
have  been  made  at  Fort  Chestc 

fiel< 
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eld.  The  enemy,  rather  than  wait 
n  attack  from  oar  troops,  which 
hey  were  led  to  expect  by  our 
assessing  the  heights  at  no  great 
is  la  nee  from  the  fort  and  town,  de- 
jrtnineu  to  attack,  with  a  conside- 
ible  part  of  their  force,  one  of  the 
ositions  winch  we  occupied,  and 
rought  out  two  field-pieces,  witti 
bout  300  men,  for  the  purpose, 
die  body  of  our  troops  on  wnich 
his  attack  was  made  consisted  of 
:mr  companies  of  the  64th  reg/> 
ient,  under  the  immediate  com- 
iand  of  lieutenant-col.  Pakenham, 
nd  two  companies  of  the  8.h  vV*u- 
nuia  regiment,  who  evinced  on  this 
ccasion  the  grea'.e  -t  courage  and 
teadiness,  repulsed  and  pursued  the 
n  ‘my,  and  took,  possession  ot  the 
wo  field-pieces.  The  loss  of  the 
nemy,  which  they  themselves  state 
o  be  much  more  considerabl  y  was 
ert.aimy  not  less  than  between  ,50 
nd  60  killed  and  wounded;  which' 
mist  appear  a  great  number 
vhen  compared  with  the  tew  men 
ve  had  wounded  in  this  affair, 
rnat  the  64th,  one  of  the  finest  re- 
■imenis  I  ever  saw,  commanded  as 
t  wa  ,  should  have  behaved  m  a  di¬ 
tin  gni -he  d  manner,  is  not  surprising  ; 
mt  f  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in 
ieing  enabled  to  add,  that  the  8th 
<V*es ‘-India  regiment,  formed  within 
he  last  three  yea'-p  and  composed 
[most  entirely  of  new  negroes,  w.  o 
tever  had  before  s<  en  an  enemy, 
ngaged  with  a  degree  of  gallantry, 
nd  behaved  in  a  manner,  that  would 
16  honour  to  any  troops.  Alter  the 
ttack  now  mentioned,  the  enemy 
nade  no  further  attempt;  bin  be- 
ween  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the 
fternpon  a  communication  eras 
►pened,  and  the  capitiiiabon  finally 
included  by  twelve  o’clock  tiiat 
ught.  The  fir'd  brigade,  when  lani- 
1 1,  proceeded  to  the  French  quarter 
vithout  opposition,  and  look  posses¬ 


sion  of  Lee’s  Hill,  which  commands 
Fort  Chesterfield,  and  had  prepared 
tocomrnencean  alia,  k., which  wa  or¬ 
dered  to  be  made  on  that,  post  at 
day-break  on  the  25th.  Tile  crews 
of  some  privateer-,  who  formed  a 
con  adorable  part  of  the  enemy’s 
force,  finding  the  attack  on  our  po¬ 
sition  .had  failed,  returned  to  their 
ships,  and  put  io  sea.  The  regular 
troops,  to  the  number  of  at  least 
320,  had  laid  down  their  arms  be¬ 
fore  my  departure;  and  it  is  prova¬ 
ble  there  were  still  more  who  had 
not  then  surrendered  Tne  officers 
of  the  navy  and  the  seamen  went 
through  the  laborious  task  of  dis¬ 
embarking  the  troop  ,  and  bragging 
the  guns  up  'deep  and  ragged  h  is, 
with  a  spirit  and  cheer-fume  s  high¬ 
ly  honourable  to  tnem selves,  and 
graoL  ng  co  those  who  witnessed 
their  zeal  and  exertions.  Were  I 
merely  to  say,  that  rear-a’dm.ral 
Duckworth  gave  every  posfibw  as¬ 
sistance,  I  might  be  understood  only 
to  mean  that  he  did  his  duty;  an 
expression  o tally 'inadequate  to  con- 
vet  what  4  feel,  a  ,  exclusive  of  all 
that  can  be  comprehended  under 
the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the 
word  duty,' his  many  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness  must  be  remembered  by  me 
with  gratitude,  and  by  every  of¬ 
ficer  uni  soldier  serving  on  this  ex¬ 
pedition.  I  have  also  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
zeal  manifested  by  the  whole  of 
tne  troop  ,  whose  conduct  was  so 
highly  creditable,  as  o  en  .tie  them 
to  my  warmest  praise.  Ii  likewise 
affords  me  particular  satisfaction  to 
have  an. opportunity  of  ex pr r.g, 
through  tnis  channel,  my  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  bruradiers-gen.  Fui- 
ler  and  Maitlan  fbr  the  manner 
in  'which  they  ci  n, dueled  the  s  r- 
vices  ent;  listed  to  them;  and  to- lieu¬ 
tenant-col.  Gle dshtnes,  the  adjulant- 
general,  lieutenant-col.  Laye,  com- 
(C  3)  manding 
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manding  the  royal  artillery,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  Shipley,  the  com¬ 
manding  engineer,  for  the  unremit¬ 
ting  exertions  which  they  used  in 
their  respective  situations,  as  well 
as  to  the  officers  commanding  the 
several  corps,  for  the  attention  and 
alacrity  so  eminently  conspicuous 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

(Signed)  Tho.  Trigge. 

[Here  follow  the  summons  and  ar¬ 
ticles  ot  capitulation ;  and  also  a  re¬ 
turn  of  ordnance,  &c.  captured  in 
the  island  of  St.  Martin.] 

St.  Martin ,  March  24. 

Return  of  wounded.  —  64th  regi¬ 
ment,  six  rank  and  hie. 

(Signed)  Albert  Gledstanes, 
Lieut. -col.  and  adj.-gen. 

Head  quarters ,  St.  Thomas , 
Sir,  March  29. 

Having  completed  such  arrange- 
ments  as  appeared  necessary  for  the 
security  of  St.  Martin’s,  we  were 
enabled  to  leave  that  island  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th,  and  arrived 
here  yesterday.  The  ships  of  war 
and  transports  having  anchored  at 
noon,  and  the  troops  being  imme¬ 
diately  disposed  in  the  order  of 
landing,  the  summons  was  sent  in 
without  farther  delay;  and  1  have 
the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  you,  that 
the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John,  together  with  their  depen¬ 
dencies,  were  surrendered  on  capi¬ 
tulation  to  his  majesty’s  troops,  and 
taken  possession  of  in  the  afternoon. 

(Signed)  Tho.  Trigge, 

Lieut.-gen. 

Right  hon.  H.  Dundas. 

Head  quarters ,  St.  Croix , 
Sir,  April  l . 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  we  sailed  from  St.  Tho¬ 
mas’s  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
ult.  and  arrived  off  this  island  the 
following  day.  Having  is:*ued  or¬ 
ders  to  the  troops  preparatory  to 
their  landing,  and  made  the  arrange- 
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ments  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  take 
any  farther  steps  until  the  summons 
had  been  sent  in,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  done ;  and  I  have  the  honour 
to  acquaint  you,  that  the  island  of 
St.  Croix  was  surrendered  to  his 
majesty  in  the  course  of  the  after¬ 
noon;  but  it  being  then  too  late  in 
the  day  to  take  possession,  it  was  de¬ 
ferred  until  this  morning,  when  the 
British  troops  were  landed,  and 
marched  into  the  different  forts  and 
towns  of  Cnristianstadt  and  Frede- 
rickstadt.  Tho.  Trigge, 

Lieut-gen. 

Right  hon.  H.  Dundas. 

P.  S.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to 
you  to  know,  that  the  present  crop 
of  sugar  in  this  island  will  amounl 
to  36,000  hogsheads,  containing 
half  a  ton  each. 

Admiralty -office,  1 1 ,  Capt.  Ekins. 
late  of  the  Amphitrite,  arrived  Iasi 
night  with  the  following  dispatches 
from  rear-admiral  Duckworth,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  his  majesty’s 
ships  and  vessels  at  Barbadoes  and 
the  Leeward  islands,  to  E.  Nepean, 
esq. 

Leviathan,  at  sea ,  March  27 
Sir, 

Having  consulted  with  lieut.-gen 
Trigge,  on  the  subject  of  the  or 
ders  of  the  lords  commissioners  o 
the  admiralty,  we  determined  no 
to  wait  for  the  expected  reinforce' 
irients,  but  collect  the  troops  tha 
the  general  thought  might  be  era 
ployed  with  dispatch;  and  we  sail 
ed  on  the  16th,  with  about  150( 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
tlje  various  islands  specified  in  ou: 
orders,  the  general  and  myself  consi 
dering  it  most  judicious  to  commence 
with  the  weathermost  one,  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  though  by  calffis  and  verj 
variable  winds  we  were  preventec 
from  getting  to  Grand  Saline  baj 
(our  intended  place  of  landing)  tii 
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the  morning  of  the  20th,  when,  fore  (although  it  was  not  mentioned 
having  prepared  every  thing  for  in  our  instructions),  prompted  by 
that  purpose,  and  placed  the  An-  the  fectitude  of  our  intentions,  de- 
dromeda,  L’Unit6,  and  Drake  brig,  cided  upon  endeavouring  to  reduce 
to  cover  it,  the  general  and  myself  it,  and  at  midnight  of  the  22d  bore 
deemed  it  expedient  to  prevent  de-  away  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  un¬ 
lay,  by  sending  brigadier-general  precedented  variableness  of  the 
King,  and  captain  Fuller  of  the  Le-  winds  prevented  our  getting  there 
viathan,  with  a  summons,  which,  till  day-light  of  the  24th ;  and  on 
after  some  little  hesitation,  was  ac-  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  the  Coro- 
cepted,  and  the  capitulation  I  trans-  mandel  joined  with  the  2d  West-In- 
mit  entered  into.  I  thendetached  the  dia  regiment;  when,  having  placed 
Andromeda,  with  the  Alexandria  capt.  Fowke  in  the  Proselyte,  with 
tender,  to  assist  in  watching  St.  the  Drake  brig,  in  Coles  bay,  to  co- 
Thomas’s,  when  every  exertion  was  ver  the  landing,  under  the  direction 
used  to  land  a  garrison,  and  form  of  captain  Ekins,  of  the  Amphitrite, 
such  temporary  arrangements  as  the  who  had  been  sick  at  Barbadoes, 
urgency  of  the  service  would  ad-  but  joined  me  in  the  Proselyte,  and 
mit;  all  of  which  were  effected  by  handsomely  volunteered  this  ser- 
the  morning  of  the  22d.  We  found  vice,  which  commenced  at  half  past 
here  two  Swedish  ships,  nearly  laden  eight  o’clock ;  and  with  his  judicious 
with  the  produce  of  the  country,  a  arrangements,  the  second  brigade, 
Danish  ship  in  ballast,  besides  a  va-  of  near  1500  men,  under  brigadier- 
riety  of  small  craft,  Swedish,  and  general  Maitland,  were  on  shore, 
three  small  French  vessels;  and  1  left  with  their  field-pieces  and  100  sea- 
capt.  Thomas  Harvey  in  L’Unit6,  men,  by  1 !  o’clock,  as  were  the  first 
to  co-operate  with  the  commandant  brigade  of  1 800,  under  brigadier- 
of  that  island,  and  at  ten  o’clock  general  Fuller,  by  two  o’clock,  with 
A.  M.  were  in  the  act  of  weigh-  their  field-pieces  and  100  seamen, 
ing,  'when  10  sail  were  seen  from  The  second  brigade  directly  pro¬ 
file  mast-head ;  I  therefore  ordered  ceeded  on  to  take  the  heights  in  the 
the  Drake  brig  and  L’Eclair  schoon-  approach  to  the  town  of  Phillips- 
er  to  reconnoitre,  keeping  the  burgh,  which  was  quickly  effected, 
wind,  myself  concluding  that  they  though  not  without  some  smart  ski r- 
were  our  troops  from  England,  mislnng,  which  afterwards  brought 
which  the  general  and  myself  had  on  a  short  action,  in  which  some 
sent  orders  to  Barbadoes  to  follow  companies  of  the  64th,  under  lieut.- 
us,  after  landing  their  sick,  with  col.  Pakenham,  and  two  companies 
women  and  children:  this,  from  light  of  the  8th  West-India  regiment, 
airs,  was  not  ascertained  till  10  displayed  great  gallantry,  beat  the 
o’clock  at  nighty  when  they  proved  enemy,  and  took  two  field-pieces, 
as  conjectured,  and  the  Proselyte  At  this  time  brigadier-gen.  Fuller, 
joined  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2.4th.  with  the  first  brigade,  marched  oil 
Upon  this  accumulation  of  force,  to  take  the  heights  above  Port  Ches- 
the  general  and  myself,  after  some  terlield,  or  Maregot,  where  we  had 
deliberation,  judged  it  would  be  reason  to  expect  the  greatest  resist- 
highly  injurious  to  his  majesty’s  ser-  ance ;  but  the  former  check  (in 
vice,  and  render  St.  Bartholomew  which  the  enemy  lost  from  50  to  o‘o 
very  unsafe,  if  we  omitted  attacking  killed  and  wounded)  evinced  that 
the  island  of  St.  Martin:  we  there-  opposition  could  only  lead  to  de- 
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struction  ;  and  they  embraced  a  ver¬ 
bal  summon^  sent  in  by  brigadier- 
gen.  Maitland,  at, live  o’clock,  to 
propose  their  terms  at  nine;  when 
beat.  gen.  Trigge  and  sell  being  on 
the  spot,  the  capitulation  was  signed 
and  exchanged  by  midnight  of  the 
24th,  of  which  I  transmit  a  copyr 
for  their  lordships’  information.  At 
the  commencement  pi  the  attack, 
we  observed  in  Great  Bay  two  pri¬ 
vateer  brigs, -of  12  guns  each,  and  a 
schooner  of  the  same  force,  with  a 
merchant  ship,  brig,  and  nine  or 
ten  small  craft;  and  as  I  considered 
them  likely  to  attempt  getting  off 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  I  ordered 
the  Hornet,  arid  Fanny  armed  brig, 
to  work  up  to  Great  Bay,  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  attempt  from  succeeding, 
and  at  sun-set  sent  the  Drake  to  as¬ 
sist  on  that  service;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  two  first  did  not  get  far 
enough  to  windward  to  fulfil  my 
intention,  by  which  means  one  of 
the  brigs  and  the  schooner  got  out, 
with  a  few  small  vessels,  five  of 
which  were  taken;  but  I  am  to  la¬ 
ment  the  brig  and  schooner  getting 
away,  after  a  chase  of  24  hours  by 
the  Hornet  and  Fanny.  We  found 
remaining  in  the  bay  one  brig  pri¬ 
vateer,  of  12  guns,  an  English  cap¬ 
tured  ship,  a  merchant 'brig,  four 
small  schooners,  and  a  sloop;  the 
particulars  of  which  my  time  would 
not  allow  me  to  collect,  as  I  began 
to  embark  the  troops,  ordnance,  &c. 
the  next  morning,  the  25th,  and 
sailed  for  St.  Thomas’s  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  26th,  leaving  the  Pro¬ 
selyte,  Hornet,  and  Drake,  to  assist 
in.  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  island,  and  two 
transports  to  embark  the  garrbon  in, 
■which  consisted  of  between  3  and 
400,  besides  nearly  a  similar  number 
which  got  awav  in  the,  brig,  &c. 

I  have  ordered  the  Proselyte  to  re¬ 
lieve  L’Unite,  keeping  with  her  the 
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Drake,  for  the  assisting  protection 
of  the  two  islands,  and  L’Unite  to 
conduct  the  prisoners  to  Martinique, 
arranging  and  getting  ready  to  con¬ 
voy  the  trade  home.  I  cannot  con¬ 
clude  this  account  of  our  success¬ 
ful  proceedings,  for  their  lordships’ 
information,  without  paying  that 
grateful  tribute  which  is  due  to 
lieut-gen.  Trigge,  for  his  kind  sup¬ 
port  and  concurrence  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  and  for  his  anxious  endea¬ 
vours  to  preserve  that  particular 
harmony  and  unanimity  between 
the  army  and  navy  which  must  al¬ 
ways  contribute  to  the  success  of 
every  undertaking.  I  should  not 
do  justice  to  the  officers  and  men 
serving  under  my  command,  if  I 
was  to  omit  assuring  their  lordships 
they  have  performed  the  harassing 
and  laborious  service  they  have 
been  employed  in  highly  to  my  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  and  with  an  alacrity  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  British  seamen. 

j.  T.  Duckworth. 

Leviathan ,  St.  Thomas ,  March  30. 

Sir, 

Having  had  the  honour  of  stating 
to  you  the  successful  proceedings 
of  this  armament  to  the  ,27th,  I 
have  now  farther  to  add,  that  we 
arrived  off  this  island  at  day-lightof 
the  28th,  having  previously  con¬ 
certed  with  the  general  the  arrange¬ 
ment  for  landing  at  Black  Pomf 
Bay,  about  three  miles  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  town;  but,  from  the 
wind  blowing  off  the  land,  we  were 
not  able  to  obtain  anchorage  till 
noon,  when  I  directed  capt.  Bradby, 
in  the  Andromeda,  with  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  tender,  to  place  themselves  as 
close  to  the  beach  as  the '  water 
would  admit,  to  cover  the  landing  ; 
which  service  was  ably  executed. 

I  also  ordered  the  Southampton, 
Diana,  and  Amphitrite  (which  had 
been  previously  directed  here  to 
prevent  succour  from  being  thrown 
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in),  to  anchor  close  off  the  town,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  attack  the  forts,  if 
requisite.  This  service  performed, 
and  the  troops  all  ready  to  land, 
lieut.-gen.  Trigge  and  self  were  of 
opinion  it  would  promote  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  service  to  summon  the  island, 
which  was  sent  by  brigadier-gen. 
Maitland,  and  captain  King  of  the 
Leviathan,  when  a  capitulation  was 
agreed  on  for  this  island,  St.  John's 
and  its  dependencies,  with  the  de¬ 
lay  Only  of  the  governor  being  per¬ 
mitted-  to  send  officers  to  ascertain 
that  our  force  was  as  formidable  as 
represented;  and  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  we  took  possession  of  the  forts, 
&c.  since  when  I  have  been  so  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  landing  a  gar¬ 
rison,  and  forming  temporary  regu¬ 
lations  to  move  for  our  next  ob¬ 


ject,  Santa  Cruz,  this  evening,  that 
my  time  will  not  admk.of  my  giv¬ 
ing  their  lordships  an  exact  detail 
ol  the  vessels  in  harbour;  but  there 
was  one  man  of  war  brig,  of  1  S  guns, 
which  appears  a  very  fine  vessel, 
and  fit  for  his  majesty’s  service. 

J.  T.  Duckworth. 

Leviathan ,  off  Christianstadt , 
Sir,  April  2. 

I  now  have  the  farther  pleasure 
to  acquaint  you,  that  we  were  .off 
the  town  of  Christianstadt  at  day¬ 
light  of  the  3  1  st;  and  having  formed 
the  arrangements  for  landing,  and 
sounded  to  the  eastward  of  the 
town,  to  ascertain  that  it  could  be 
safely  effected,  lieut.-gen.  Trigge 
and  myself  thought  proper  to  send 
a  summons  similar  to  that  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  upon  which,  conti- 
dential  officers  were  sent  off  by  the 
governor-general  Lindeman,  and 
the  accompanying  capitulation  en¬ 
tered  into,  the  whole  of  which,  I 
hope,  will  meet  with  his  majesty's 
and  their  lordships’  approbation; 
and  as  I  consider  an  expeditious  ac¬ 
count  thereof,  underlie  present  cir¬ 


cumstances  with  the  northern  pow¬ 
ers,  may  be  very  desirable^  I  dispatch 
the  Fanny  hired  armed  brig,  and  must 
defer  giving  any  detail  of  the  vessels 
in  the  ports,  as  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  any  exact  list.  Captain 
Ekins,  of  the  Amphitrite,  having 
been  much  reduced  from  a  fever* 
and  by  his  exertions  again  brought 
on  violently  his  complaint,  I  have 
thought  it  humanity  to  entrust  that 
valuable  officer  with  my  dispatches, 
and  beg  leave  to  refer  their  lordships 
to  him  for  any  further  particulars. 
I  intend  giving  an  acting  order  to 
captain  John  Miller  Gamier,  of  the 
Hawke,  and  my  first  lieutenant 
George  William  Blaney,  an  officer 
whose  exertions  in  the  present  ex¬ 
pedition  entitle  him  to  my  warmest 
support.  I,  should  feel  very  re¬ 
miss  was  I  to  close  this  without 
mentioning  to  their  lordships  the  aid 
I  have  received  from  my  captain, 
E.  D.  King,  in  this  h  arasffng  ser¬ 
vice.  j.  T.  Duckworth. 

_  Doivning-street,  15.  The  following 
dispatches  have  been  received  at  his 
majesty’s  secretary  of  state's  office. 

Camp,  before  Alexandria , 
Sir,  March  1 9. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  here¬ 
with  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  capi¬ 
tulation  of  the  fort  of  Aboukir,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  return  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  surrendered,  and  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  and  stores  found  in  the  fort. 

I  am,  &c. 

R.  Abercromey. 

[Here  follow  the  articles  of  capi¬ 
tulation,  and  the  return  of  ordnance, 
stores,  &c.  J 

Camp,  four  miles  from  Alexandria , 
Sir,  Aprils. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  on  the  1  Sth  of  March  an 
affair  took  place  between  a  patrole 
oLour  cavalry  ana  one  of  the  enemy, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria. 
1  have  to  regret  that  col.  ArchdaU, 

of 
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of  the  1 2th  light  dragoons,  received 
a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  has 
since  been  amputated,  and  that  we 
have  lost  some  valuable  officers  and 
men.  I  am,  & c. 

J.  H.  H  UTCHINSON. 
Return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  of  major-general  Finch's 
brigade,  March  18. 

Total. — 1  quarter-master,  7  rank 
and  file,  23  horses,  killed;  2  officers, 
1  sergeant,  6  rank  and  file,  1 2  horses 
wounded;  3  officers,  1  quarter-mas¬ 
ter,  12  rank  and  file,  7  horses,  miss¬ 
ing. — Officer  killed  :  26th  light  dra¬ 
goons,  quarter-master  John  Simpson. 
—Officers  wounded  ;  12th  light  dra¬ 
goons,  colonel  Mervin  Archdall; 
26th  ditto,  lieutenant  and  adj.  John 
H^rte. — Officers  taken  prisoners ; 
12th  light  dragoons,  capt.  the  hon. 
Pierce  Butler;  cornet  earl  Lindsay 
Daniel ;  26th  ditto,  captain  Charles 
T  urner,  brigade-major,  quarter-mas¬ 
ter  Abraham  Moulton. 

(Signed)  J.  Abercromby, 
Dep.  adj. -gen. 

Head  quarters ,  Camp,  four 
miles  from  Alexandria , 
April  3. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that,  after  the  affair  of  March  13th, 
the  army  took  a  position  about  four 
miles  from  Alexandria,  having  a 
sandy  plain  in  their  front,  the  sea 
ontheirright,  and  the  canal  of  Alex¬ 
andria  (at  present  dry)  and  the  lake 
of  Aboukir  on  their  left.  In  this 
position  we  remained,  without  any 
material  occurrence  taking  place, 
till  the  21st  of  March,  when  the 
enemy  attacked  us  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  collected  force, 
amounting  probaoly  to  1 1  or  12,000 
men.  Of  !4<  demi-brigades  of  in¬ 
fantry,  which  the  French  have  in 
this  country,  1 2  appear  to  have  been 
engaged,  and  all  their  cavalry,  with 
the  exception  of  one  regiment.  The 
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enemy  made  the  following  disposi¬ 
tion  of  their  army  :  Gen.  Lanusse 
was  on  their  left  with  four  demi- 
brigades  of  infantry,  and  a  conside¬ 
rable  body  of  cavalry,  commanded 
by  gen.  Roize ;  generals  Friantand 
Kampon  were  in  the  centre,  with 
five  demi-brigades  ;  gen.  Regnier 
on  the  right,  with  two  demi-bri- 
gades,  and  two  regiments  ofcavalry; 
gen.  D’Estain  commanded  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard,  consisting  of  one  de- 
mi-brigade,  some  light  troops,  and 
a  detachment  of  cavalry.  The  ac¬ 
tion  commenced  about  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  day-light,  by  a  false  attack  on 
our  left,  which  was  under  major- 
gen.  Cradock’s  command,  where 
they  were  soon  repulsed.  The  most 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  enemy  were, 
however,  directed  against  our  right, 
which  they  used  every  possible  ex¬ 
ertion  to  turn.  The  attack  on  that 
point  was  begun  with  great  impe¬ 
tuosity  by  the  French  infantry,  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry, 
who  charged  in  column.  They  were 
received  by  our  tfoops  with  equal 
ardour,  and  the  utmost  steadinesss 
and  discipline  :  the  contest  wras  un¬ 
usually  obstinate.  The  enemy  were 
twice  repulsed,  and  their  cavalry 
were  repeatedly  mixed  with  our  in¬ 
fantry.  They  at  length  retired, 
leaving  a  prodigious  number  of  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field.  While 
this  was  passing  on  the  right,  they 
attempted  to  penetrate  our  centre 
with  a  column  of  infantry,  who 
were  also  repulsed,  and  obliged  to 
retreat  with  loss.  The  French,  dur¬ 
ing  (he  whole  of  the  action,  refused 
our  right ;  they  pushed  forward, 
however,  a  corps  of  light  troops, 
supported  by  a  body  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  to  keep  our  left  in  check  ; 
which  certainly  was,  at  that  time, 
the  weakest  part  of  our  line.  We 
have  taken  about  200  prisoners  (not 
wounded) ;  but  it  was  impossible 
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to  pursue  our  victory,  on  account 
of  our  inferiority  in  cavalry,  and 
because  the  French  had  lined  the 
opposite  hills  with  cannon,  under 
which  they  retired.  We  also  have 
suffered  considerably.  Few  more 
severe  actions  have  ever  been  fought, 
considering  the  numbers  engaged  on 
both  sides.  We  have  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss  in  the  person  of  our 
never  sufficiently  to  be  lamented 
commander  in  chief,  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  who  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  action,  and  died  on  the 
2Sth  of  March.  I  believe  he  was 
wounded  early;  but  he  concealed 
his  situation  from  those  about  him, 
and  continued  in  the  field,  giving 
his  orders  with  that  coolness  and 
perspicuity  which  had  ever  marked 
his  character  till  long  after  the  action 
was  over,  when  he  fainted  through 
weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  Were 
it  permitted  for  a  soldier  to  regret 
any  one  who  has  fallen  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country,  I  might  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  lamenting  him  more  than 
any  other  person ;  but  it  is  some 
consolation  to  those  who  tenderly 
loved  him,  that,  as  his  life  was  ho¬ 
nourable,  so  was  his  death  glorious. 
His  memory  will  be  recorded  in 
Jthe  annals  of  his  country — will  be 
sacred  to  every  British  soldier— and 
embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  a 
grateful  posterity.  It  is  impossible 
lor  me  to  do  justice  to  the  zeal  of 
the  officers  and  to  the  gallantry  of 
the  soldiers  of  this  army.  The  re¬ 
serve,  against  whom  the  principal 
.attack  of  the  enemy  was  directed, 
.conducted  themselves  w  ith  unexam¬ 
pled  spirit:  they  resisted  the  impe¬ 
tuosity  of  the  French  infantry,  and 
repulsed  several  charges  of  cavalry. 
Alajor-gen.  Moore  was  wounded  at 
their  head,  though  not  dangerously  : 
I  regret,  however,  the  temporary 
absence  from  the  army  of  this  highly 
valuable  arid  meriiQrious  officer. 


whose  counsel  and  co-operatiori 
wrould  be  so  highly  necessary  to  me 
at  this  moment.  Brigadier-general 
Oakes  was  wounded  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  army  has  been 
deprived  of  trie  service  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  officer.  The  28th  and  42d  re¬ 
giments  acted  in  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  brilliant  manner.  Col. 
Paget,  an  officer  of  great  promise, 
was  wounded  at  the  head  of  the 
former  regiment ;  he  has  since,  tho* 
not  quite  recovered,  returned  to  his 
duty.  Brigadier-gen.  Stuart  and  the 
foreign  brigade  supported  the  re¬ 
serve  with  much  promptness  and 
spirit.  Indeed  it  is  but  justice  to 
this  corps  to  say,  that  they  Pave, 
on  ail  occasions,  endeavoured  to 
emulate  the  zeal  and  spirit  exhibi¬ 
ted  >by  the  British  troops,  and  have 
perfectly  succeeded.  Major-general 
Ludlow  deserves  much  approbation 
for  his  conduct  when  the  centre 
of  the  army  was  attacked :  under 
his  guidance  the  guards  conducted 
themselves  in  the  most  cool,  intre¬ 
pid,  and  soidier-like  manner.  They 
received  very  effectual  support  by 
a  movement  of  the  right  of  general 
Coote’s  brigade.  Brig.-gen.  Hope 
was  wounded  in  the  hand  :  the  army 
has  been  deprived  of  the  service  of 
a  most  active,  zealous,  and  judi¬ 
cious  officer.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
has  been  great :  it  is  calculated  at 
upwards  of  3000  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoners.  Gen.  Roize, 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  which 
suffered  considerably,  was  killed  in 
the  field.  Generals  Lanusse  and 
Boderare  since  dead  oftheir  wounds. 
I  have  been  informed  that  several 
other  general  officers,  whose  names 
I  do  not  know,  have  been  either 
killed  or  wounded.  I  cannot  con¬ 
clude  this  letter  without  solemnly 
assuring  you,  that,  in  the  arduous 
contest  in  which  we  are  at  present 
engaged,  his  majesty’s  troops  in 
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Egypt  have  faUlvfuIly  discharged 
their  duly  to  tJieir  country,  and 
nobly  upheld  the  fame  of  the  British 
name  and  nation. 

I  am,  &e. 

J.  H,  Hutchinson. 
Return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
-  missing,  near  Alexanuiia,  March 
.  21st. 

Total.— - 10  officer-’,  9  sergeants, 
224  rank  and  file,  2  horses,  killed  ; 
60  officers,  43  sergeants,  3  drum¬ 
mers,  1032  rank  and  file,  3  horse*, 
wounded ;  3  ofh  ers,  1  sergeant,  28 
rank  and  file,  missing. 

Officers  killed.— -3d'  gdards,  en¬ 
sign  Campbell. — 4  2  d  i  e  g  i  m  e  n ; ,  m  a  j . 
Bisset,  lieuts.  Colin  Campbell,  R. 
Anderson,  A  Stewart. — -58th,  heat. 

-Jocelyn. - Stuart’s  regf.  col.  Du- 

tens,  lieuts.  Duvergier,  Dejean. — - 
-2d  battalion  of  the  5  1-th  loot,  capt. 
Gibson./ 

Officers  wounded.— Staff,  his  ex¬ 
cellency  sir  R.  Abercromby,  K.  B. 
commander  inclref;  major-general 
Moore-;  brigadier-gen.  the  hon.  Jn. 
Hope,  adjutant -general ;  brigadier- 
gen.  Oakes;  brigadier-gen. Law- on  ; 
capt.  Doyle  (brigade  major);  capt. 
St.  Peru  (ditto),  since  dead;  capt. 
Anderson,  aid-de-camp  to  maj.-gen. 
Moore. 

Officers  wounded. — 3d  guards, 
captains  Rooke,  Ansley,  Deare. — 
Royals,  capt.  J.  C.  Gardner,  lieuts. 
Jn.  Gordon,  Jn.  McPherson,  Chas. 
Johnson.— 2d  battalion  of  the  54th 
regiment, lieuts.  Connor,  Predam. — 
92d,  capt.  Cameron,  lieut.  Mathi- 
son, — 50th,  captain  Ogilvy,  lieuts. 
Campbell,  Tilsby,  ensign  Rowe. — 
79ih,  lieut.  Ro*s. — Queen’s,  ensign 
Allman.  —  30th,  capt.  Smith,  lieut. 
James. — 4  1th,  lieutenant-col.  Ogil- 
•vie  (since  dead).- — S9th,  capt.  Blake, 
lieut.  Agnew.—  Stuart’s  reg.  capts. 
Miss-et,  Mahony,  Richardson, lieuts. 
McCarty,  Sutton,  Hutton,  Zeheu- 
der,  Loreg,  Girard,  ensign  O’Her¬ 
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man.  —  De  Rolfe’s  reg.  lieut.  Mitz- 
ger,  adj.  La  V^i lie. — Dilion’s  reg. 
capts.  Dupont,  Rmaud,  D’Heraf, 
lieuts.  Laury,  D’Avjlle. — 23d,  lieut. 
Cook. — 28th,  lieutenant-col  Paget, 
lieuts.  J.  Meachem,  Hearn,  Ford  — 
1st  battalion  40th  reg.  lie  u.  South- 
well.— 42d,  major  S  erling,  capt. 
D.  Stuart,  lieut'.  Hamilton  Row, 
A.  M‘Nicol,  A.  Donaldson,  J.  '  f. 
S  itherland,  A.  Grant,  A  M'.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Fred.  Campbell ;  envgn 
M'Kenzie. — 58th,  heats.  Curry  and 
Toole.— Roy.  artillery,  lieuts.  Gam¬ 
ble,  Campbell,  Lawson,  Burskm. 

J  Abeuckomb/, 
D e p u ty  adjutan i-ge n . 
N.  B.  One  stand  ot  colours  and 
two  field-pieces  taken. 

A dmlralt  j -office ,  1 5. 
Lieut.  Corbett,  late  of  the  Puirni- 
nante  cutter,  arrived  this  morning 
from  the  coast  of  Egypt,  wi'h  the 
following  dispatch  from  admiral 
lord  Keith,  commander  in  chief 
of  his  ma  esfy’s  ships  and  vessels 
in  the  Mediterranean,  to  Evan 
Nepean,  esq  da'ed  on  board  the 
Foudroj  ant,  in  the  bay  of  Abou- 
kir,  April  1st. 

Sir, 

I  have  very  great  concern  in  ac¬ 
quainting  you,  that,  in  a  desperate 
attack  made  upon  our  lines  by  the 
French  army  on  the  morning  of  the 
2Lt  ultimo,  my  gallant  and  respec¬ 
table  colleague,  general  $ir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  unfortunately  received 
a  wound,  of  which  he  died  onboard 
this  ship  on  the  28th.  It  is  unnne- 
cess  ary  to  say  how  much  this  cala¬ 
mity  }ias  been  regretted  by  the  army 
and  by  the  fleet.  Their  lordships 
will  observe,  that  the  enemy' were 
repulsed  with  very  great  loss.  I  en¬ 
close,  for  their  information,  a  copy 
of  sir  Sidney  Smith’s  report  of  that 
sustained  by  the  detachment  of  sea¬ 
men  serving  under  his  orders;  and 
have  the  pleasure  of  adding,  that 
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his  own  wound  lias  not  been  so  ma¬ 
terial  as  to  deprive  me  of  his  ser¬ 
vices.  The  marines  were  not  en¬ 
gaged,  having  been,  previously  to 
tire  action,  appointed  to  the  duty 
of  Aboukir-castle  and  its  vicinity. 

I  am,  &c.  KkitiL 

P.  S.  Tne  captain  pasha  arrived 
on  the  26 th  ultimo,  with  three  sail 
of  the  line  and  a  body  of  troops  ; 
and  on  he  fodo  wing  day  a  Turkish 
vice-admiral  mined. 

Return  of  officers  and  seamen,  em¬ 
ployee  on  shore  under  the  orders 
of  capt.  sir  Win.  Sidney  Smith, 
killed  and  wounded  in  an  action 
wita  the  enemy,  March  21st. 
Total.  —  1  officer,  3  seamen, 
killed;  2  officers,  IS  seamen,  wound¬ 
ed. 

Name  of  officer  killed. — Mino¬ 
taur,  Mr.  Krebs,  master’s  mate. 

Names  of  officers  wounded.— - 

Tigre,  sir  Wm.  Sidney  Smith,  knt. 
Swifts  ure,  lieut.  Lewis  Davis. 

'  Keith. 

Dozvning-street,  16.  Ry  advices 
received  this  morning  from  major 
Holloway,  dated  at  the  camp  of  the 
grand  vizir,  at  Gaza,  March  20, 
it  appears,  that  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  1000  Asiatic  cavalry  ad¬ 
vanced  from  that  place  ;  and  on  the 
following  day  1000  Arab  cavalry. 
This  body  is  to  be  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Tahir  Pasha,  as  an  advanced 
guard.  On  ifs  arrival  at  El-Arisch, 
it  is  to  halt  a  day  or  two,  until  Ma¬ 
homet  Pasha  arrives  with  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  arm  v,  probably 
about  5000  men,  when  Tahir  Pasha 
is  to  advance  to  Ca’.ieh,  It  is  the 
grand  vizir’s  intention  that  these 
2000  cavalry  should  join  the  British 
army,  whenever  the  commander  in 
chief  may  require  it.  It  also  ap¬ 
pears,  that  Dieggar  Pasha  has  en¬ 
tered  in:o  an  accommodation  of  a  II 
differences,  and  ordered  5000  of  his 
troops  to  join  the  imperial  army,  for 
die  purpose  of  the  expulsion  of  the 


enemy  from  Egypt.  The  first  party 
that  joined  consisted  of  about  450 
good  cavalry,  well  mounted  ;  and 
several  parties  have  joined  since. 

[This  Gazette  also  announces  the 
capture  of  119  French,  Spanish, 
Dutch,  Szc.  vessels,  by  the  cruizers 
under  lord  Hugh  Seymour,  on  the 
Jamaica  station;  of  15  vessels  by 
admiral  Duck  worth’s  squadron  ;  and 
of  the  Bougainville  French  brig  pri¬ 
vateer,  of  128  tons,  14  guns,  and 
67  men,  by  the  Eurydiee,  capt.  Ba¬ 
thurst,  j 

jldmi ralty-ojji c?,  ]  8. 
Letter  from  rear-ddm.  Duckworth, 
commander  in  chief  at  the  Lee¬ 
ward  islands,  to  E.  Nepean,  esq. 
dated  Fort  Royal,  Feb:  9th. 

Sra, 

Cant.  Matson,  of  the  Daphne,  in¬ 
forms  me,  by  letter  of  the  22d  uit. 
that,  on  the  16th,  observing  some 
coasters  near  the  shore,  under  con¬ 
voy  of  a  schooner,  he  detached  lieut. 
M‘Kenzie,  with  the  boats  of  (lie 
Cyane,  under  lieut.  Peachy  ;  but, 
on  their  approaching,  all  succeeded 
in  getting  under  tire  cover  of  the 
batteries  at  Basseterre,  one  except¬ 
ed,  which  anchored  near  Vieux 
Forte :  this,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  lieut.  M'Kenzie  boarded  and 
brought  off,  under  a  heavy  cannon¬ 
ade.  The  next  morning  they  ob- 
•  served  from  the  Saints  the  above- 
mentioned  schooner  work  up  in 
shore,  and  anchor  at  Trois  Rivieres, 
covered  by  a  battery,  and  flanked 
by  two  others.  Notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  lieut.  M‘Kenzie, 
with  lieut.  Peachy,  volunteered  to 
bring  her  out;  which  capt.  Matson 
was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  accord 
to;  but,  for  want  or  wind,  this  gal¬ 
lant  intention  was  not  attempted  un¬ 
til  after  sun-rise  on  the  ]  8th,  wivni 
Mr.  MfKenzie,  in  a  manner  which 
exceeds  all  praise,  ran  the  schooner 
on  board,  though  a  superior  enemy, 
and  evidently  prepared  for  him, 

When 
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when  lieuts.  Peachy  and  M'Kenzie 
entered  with  30  men,  and,  after  a 
contest  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  her  off,  under  a 
most  tremendous  fire  from  the  bat¬ 
teries,  she  being  moored  so  close  to 
the  shore  as  to  have  a  stern  hawser 
fast  on  the  beach.  In  this  contest 
the  French  captain,  his  first  and  se¬ 
cond  lieutenants,  and  six  men,  were 
wounded;  besides  one  killed  and 
two  drowned.  In  the  Garland  ten¬ 
der,  one  seaman  and  one  marine 
killed ;  the  sergeant  of  marines,  and 
two  seamen  wounded.  Though  I 
was  not  an  observer  of  this  exploit, 
which  appears  to  me  among  the  first 
traits  of  gallantry  in  the  course  of 
this  war,  their  lordships  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Jieut. 
McKenzie’s  conduct,  which,  I  must 
further  add,  is,  in  its  probable  con¬ 
sequences,  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  the  trade  of  our  islands,  as  I/Eclair 
sails  rapidly,  and,  when  fully  armed, 
will  carry  12  six-pounders,  besides 
21  and  a  half  pounder,  brass  guns, 
mounted  as  swivels.  She  was  in  her 
way  to  Point  Petre  to  complete, 
having  left  Rochfort  armed  only 
with  four  brass  4-poundsrs,  the  20 
small  guns,  and  50  men. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  T.  Duckworth. 

Admiralty-office,  23.  [This  Ga¬ 
zette  contains  an  account  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Victoire  French  cutter 
privateer,  (late  his  majesty’s  hired 
armed  cutter  the  Active),  of  1 4  long 
four-pounders,  and  75  men,  by  the 
Lady  Anne  hired  armed  brig,  lieut. 

,  Lake.] 

Dublin-Castle,  25.  The  earl  of 
Hardwicke,  who  embarked  at  Holy- 
head  yesterday  evening  at  8  o’clock, 
on  board  his  majesty’s  yacht  the 
Dorset,  arrived  in  this  harbour  at 
6  o’clock,  this  morning.  His  lord- 
ship,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  was 
received  by  the  lord  mayor,  aider- 
men,  sheriffs,  and  commons,  of  the 
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city  of  Dublin.  His  lordship,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons, 
proceeded  to  the  castle,  and,  upon 
his  arrival  there  at  I  o’clock,  was 
introduced  in  form  to  his  excellency 
the  marquis  Cornwallis,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him,  sitting  under  the  canopy 
of  state,  in  the  presence  chamber, 
from  whence  a  procession  was  made, 
in  the  usual  state,  to  the  council 
chamber.  The  council  sitting,  his 
lordship’s  commission  was  read; 
and,  the  oath  being  administered  to 
him,  his  excellency  was  invested 
with  the  collar  of  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  order  of  St.  Patrick,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  sword  of  state  from  the 
marquis  Cornwallis.  His  excellen¬ 
cy  afterwards  repaired  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  chamber,  and  received  the 
compliments  of  the  nobility,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction,  upon 
his  safe  arrival,  and  taking  upon  him 
the  government  of  Ireland. 

Admiralty-ojjice,  26.  [This  Ga¬ 
zette  gives  an  account  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Heureux  privateer  brig, 
of  St.  Maloes,  of  14  guns  and  78 
men,  by  the  Amelia,  capt.  Herbert; 
and  also  of  the  destruction  of  La. 
Mouche  French  privateer,  by  being 
obliged  to  run  on  shore  (where  she 
very  soon  became  a  wreck),  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  damage  she  sustain¬ 
ed  from  the  fire  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Diamond,  capt.  Griffith.] 

Dublin  Castle,  27.  This  evening, 
about  five  o’clock,  the  marquis  Corn¬ 
wallis,  late  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  left  the  castle,  in  order  to  em¬ 
bark  on  board  his  majesty’s  yacht 
the  Dorset,  on  his  return  to  England. 
His  excellency  the  earl  of  Hard¬ 
wicke,  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  mar¬ 
quis  Cornwallis,  went  together  from 
the  castle  in  the  statecoach,  preceded 
by  the  leading  coaches,  in  which 
were  the  officers  of  state,  to  the 
South  Wall,  where  the  yacht  lay. 
They  were  escorted  by  a  squadron 
of  dragoons,  and  attended  by  a  great 

number 
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number  of  the  nobility  and  persons 
of  distinction,  the  lord  mayor,  she¬ 
riffs,  several  of  the  aldermen,  and 
principal  citizens,  in  their  carriages, 
followed  by  a  concourse  of  people, 
to  the  water-side;  the  streets  were 
lined  by  the  regiments  of  infantry 
on  Dublin  duty.  The  marquis  Corn¬ 
wallis  received  every  demonstration 
of  respect,  in  passing  through  the 
streets,  -from  the  people,  who  tes¬ 
tified  their  regard  by  repeated  wishes 
for  his  welfare  and  safe  return  to 
England. 

Ad miralty  -  offi  ce,  3  0 . 

Letter  transmitted  by  captain 
Ricketts. 

Naiad,  in  Pontevedra  bay, 
Sir,  May  17. 

The  boats  belonging  to  the 
Naiad  and  Phaeton,  manned  by  vo¬ 
lunteer  officers,  seamen,  and  ma¬ 
rines,  under  the  direction1  of  lieut. 
Marshall  (1st),  of  the  Naiad,  highly 
distinguished  themselves,  on  the 
night  of  the  16th,  by  the  capture 
of  La  Alcudia,  and  demolition  of 
ElRaposo,  armed  Spanish  Corunna 
packets,  in  the  port  of  Marin,  near 
the  town  of  Pontevedra,  under  the 
protection  of  a  five-gun  battery, 
24-pounders,  prepared  to  receive 
them.  La  Alcudia,  the  largest, 
commanded  by  don  Jean  Antonio 
Barbuto,  a  very  old  lieutenant  in 
his  Catholic  majesty’s  service,  was 
moored  stem  and  stern  close  to  the 
fort,  and  her  sails  were  sent  on  shore 
the  preceding  day.  This  service 
was  undertaken  from  information 
that  she  was  a  corvette  of  22  guns. 
I  am  happy  to  state,  that  four  men 
only,  belonging  to  the  two  ships, 
were  wrounded. 

W.  H.  Ricketts. 

P.  S.  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  setting  fire  to  La  Alcudia  soon 
after  she  was  towed  out  by  the 
boats,  the  wind  setting  in  strong  at 
S.  W. 
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Downing-Direct,  I . 
The  following  dispatch  was  this  day 
received  at  the  office  of  the  right 
hon.  lord  Hobart,  from  lieut. -gen. 
T s  igge,  commander  in  chief  of  his 
majesty’s  forces  in  the  leeward 
and  windward  Caribbee  islands; 

SrR,  Martinique,  April  27. 

I  lose  not  a  moment  in  having  the 
honour  to  communicate  the  informa¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  just  now  re¬ 
ceived,  of  the  islands  of  St.  Eusta- 
tius  and  Saba  having  surrendered 
on  the  21st  inst.  to  a  detachment  of 
the  3d  regiment  of  foot,  under  the 
command  of  lieut.-col.  Blunt,  and 
capt.  Perkins,  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Arab.  The  enclosed  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  president  Thomp¬ 
son,  commanding  at  St.  Christo¬ 
pher’s,  ordering  lieut.-col.  Blunt  to 
proceed  on  that  service,  and  of  lieut.- 
col.  Blunt’s  official  letter,  acquaint¬ 
ing  me  with  the  result,  will  explain 
to  your  satisfaction  all  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  you  may  wish  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
the  officers  charged  with  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  the  service  have  acquit¬ 
ted  themselves  with  such  judgment 
and  promptitude  as  to  merit  and  re¬ 
ceive  my  entire  approbation.  I  have 
the  honour  to  enclose  to  you  here¬ 
with  a  copy  of  the  terms  on  which 
these  islands  were  surrendered,  and 
have  been  placed  under  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  government;  but  am  unable  to 
transmit  by  this  opportunity  the 
return  of  ordnance,  as  there  is 
not  sufficient  time  at  present  to  have 
it  made  it  out  Correctly. 

Thos.  Trigg e,  Heut.-gen. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  lieut.-col. 
Blunt,  of  the  3d  reg.  of  foot,  to 
lieut.-gen.  Trigge,  dated  St.  Eu- 
statius,  April  22. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  an 
order  addressed  to  me  by  the  presi¬ 
dent 
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dent  of  St.  Kill’s,  in  consequence 
of  which  I  embarked  on  board  his 
majesty’s  ship  Arab,  capt.  Perkins, 
and  an  armed  schooner,  his  prize, 
100  men  of  the  Buffs,  with  lieut. 
Brown  and  10  men  of  the  royal  ar¬ 
tillery,  We  summoned  the  island 
of  St.  Eustatius  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  which  surrendered  by  ca¬ 
pitulation  ;  the  terms  of  which  ac¬ 
company  this,  and  I  hope  will  not 
be  disapproved  by  your  excellency. 
They  had  no  provisions  in  the  gar¬ 
rison,  and  very  little  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  inhabitants.  From  the 
extent  of  the  batteries,  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power  to  forward,  by  this 
opportunity,  lieut.  Brown’s  report 
of  the  ordnance. 

I  am,  & c.  R.  Blunt, 

Lieut. -col.  Buffs. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  of' St.  Kitt’s  to  lieutenant-col. 
Blunt,  of  the  3d  regiment  of  foot, 
dated  Basseterre,  April  20th. 

I  have  just  received  information 
that  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius  was 
evacuated  by  the  French  on  the  16th 
inst.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  considering  that  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  presents  itself  to 
acquire  the  possession  of  that  island, 
and  thereby  give  security  to  the 
islands  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
recover  a  number  of  negroes  who 
have  eloped  from  hence,  and  which 
may  be  lost  by  delay,  you  will  there¬ 
fore  embark,  w'ith  100  men  of  the 
Buffs,  on  board  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Arab,  capt.  Perkins,  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius, 
which  you  will  retain  until  his  ex¬ 
cellency  general  Trigge’s  pleasure 
thereupon  be  known. 

I  am,  &c. 

R.  T hompson. 
[Here  follow  the  articles  of  capi¬ 
tulation,  which  are  in  the  usual 
forms.  It  is  stipulated,  that  the  per¬ 
sons,  properties,  religion,  andusagesi 
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of  the  inhabitants,  shall  be  respected 
and  protected  till  his  majesty’s  far¬ 
ther  pleasure  be  known.  The  island 
is  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as 
the  British  colonies  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  ;  and  commerce  to  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  in  the  other  con¬ 
quered  islands.] 

Admiralty -office,  2. 
Letter  from  rear-adm.  Duckworth, 
commander  in  chief  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  and  vessels  at  the 
Leeward  islands,  to  E.  Nepean, 
esq.  dated  Martinique,  April  27. 

Sir, 

On  the  16th  instant  the  French 
garrison  evacuated  the  island  of  St. 
Lustatia,  carrying  with  them  field- 
pieces,  and  as  much  powder,  with 
other  plunder,  as  their  vessels  could 
stow ;  which  circumstance  having 
been  communicated  to  president 
Thompson,  of  St.  Christopher’s,  he 
very  judiciously  availed  himself  of 
the  moment,  by  making  the  appli¬ 
cation  (of  which  I  enclose  you  a 
copy)  to  capt.  Perkins,  of  the  Arab, 
which  he  directly  complied  with  ; 
and,  on  the  21st,  col.  Blunt,  with 
a  detachment  of  his  majesty’s  3d 
regiment  of  Buffs,  and  capt.  Per¬ 
kins,  of  the  Arab,  took  possession 
of  the  island,  under  the  accompa¬ 
nying  capitulation,  which  included 
the  island  of  Saba.  The  ordnance 
stores  taken  in  the  island  of  St.  En- 
statia  consist  of  48  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  of  different  calibres  336  bar¬ 
rels  of  powder,  with  a  quantity  of 
filled  cartridges,  as  also  musket  ditto, 
with  some  shot,  &c. 

J.  T.  Duckworth. 
[Then  follows  a  letter  from  capt. 
Perkins,  of  the  Arab,  to  adm.  Duck¬ 
worth,  stating  his  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  the  president  of  St. 
Kitt’s,  (whose  letter  to  capt.  Per¬ 
kins  is  also  enclosed),  agreeably  to 
what  is  stated  in  col.  Blunt’s  letter 
to  gen.  Trigge.] 


St.  Eustatia,  April  22: 

Sir, 

I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  sur- 
mder  of  this  island  yesterday  to  his 
iritannic  majesty’s  forces,  on  terffis 
f  capitulation,  in  which  yotir  island 
included  ;  you  will  therefore  have 
>  receive  the  officer  that  will  hand 
DU  this,  gnd  leave  the  British  flag 
shind.  Daniel  Rod  a, 

Richard  Blunt,  lieut.-col. , 
Jn,  Perkins,  capt.  of  the  Arab; 

0  his  excellency  Thomas  Dezey ; 
vice-commander  of  the  island 
of  Saba. 

Doiuning-street 3  2. 

The  following  letter  having  been 
Limb ly  submitted  to  his  majesty  by 
ie  under-mentioned  officers  who 
:rved  in  the  detachment  of  his  ma¬ 
st/s  15th  regiment  of  light  dra¬ 
gons  in  the  action  of  Villers  en 
ouche,  near  Cambray,  on  the  24th 
iy  of  April,  1794, 1  his  majesty  has 
ien  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to 
ich  of  them  his  royal  licence  and 
^mission  to  accept  the  rank  of 
light  of  the  imperial  military  order 
'  Maria  Theresa,  and  bear  the  in- 
§nia  thereof,  the  same  having  been 
inferred  upon  them  by  the  empe- 
!r  of  Germany,  in  testimony*  of 
e.  sense  which  his  imperial 
ajesty  entertained  of  their  distin- 
ushed  conduct  upon  that  occasion; 
ajor  W.  Aylett,  now  lieut.-col.  in 
e  army ;  capt;  Robt.  Pockhngton; 
te  major  of  15  th  dragoons  ;  capt. 
i.  Mich.  Ryan,  now  major  in  the 
my;  lieut.  Thomas  Grandby  Cal- 
ifo  lieutenant-col.  of  3d  dragoon 
lards ;  lieut;  Wm.  Keir,  major  of 
h  dragoon  guards;  lieut.  Charles 
irrell  Blount,  late  captain  of  15th 
ht  dragoons;  cornet  Ed.  Gerald 
itlei,  now  major  of  87th  regiment 
foot;  and  cornet  Rt.  Thos.  Wil- 
b  now  major  in  Hompeseh’s  regi* 
snt  of  mounted  riflemen; 

ISOh 


Letter  from  his  excellency  lord  Min- 
to,  his  majesty’s  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  lieutehaht-coL 
Wm,  Aylett. 

,  Sir,  Vienna,  Nov.  7,  1800. 
I  have  received  from  his  excel¬ 
lency  baron  Thugut  eight  crosses  of 
the  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  which 
the  emperor  has  been  pleased  to  con¬ 
fer  on  yourself  and  seven  other  of¬ 
ficers,  under-named,  of  the  15  th  re¬ 
giment  of  light  dragoons,  wdio  di¬ 
stinguished  themselves  in  a  most  g-al- 
lant  action,  near  Villers  en  Couche; 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1794.  His 
imperial  majesty  has  already  testi¬ 
fied  the  high  sense  he  entertained 
of  the  brilliant  and  important  ser¬ 
vice  which  the  regiment  performed 
on  that  occasion,  by  presenting  the 
officers  engaged  with  a  medal,  struck 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating 
that  distinguished  action,  and  afford¬ 
ing  to  those  who  achieved  it  a  last¬ 
ing  testimony  of  his  approbation  and 
gratitude.  It  was  deemed  at.  the 
time  worthy  of  the  cross  of  Maria 
Theresa;  but,  at  that  period,  a 
doubt  was  entertained  whether  this 
order  could  be  conferred  on  foreign¬ 
ers  :  that  difficulty  being  now  re¬ 
moved,  his  imperial  majesty  avails 
himself  with  pleasure  of  the, occa¬ 
sion  to  evince  his  high  esteem  for  the 
regiment,  as  well  as  his  regard  for 
the  individuals,  by  investing  with 
this  distinguished  order  of  merit  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  proved  themselves 
so  worthy  to  wear  it.  In  transmit¬ 
ting  to  you,  sir,  these  crosses,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  officers  for  whom 
they  are  destined,  I  cannot  omit  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  satis¬ 
faction  I  have  experienced  from  the 
share  which  my  situation  here  has  af¬ 
forded  me  in  the  transaction,  which, 
vyhile  it  does  honour. to  the  liberality 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  and  throws 
so  much  lustre  on  the  corps,  and  on 
those  who  are  immediately  concern¬ 
ed)  eds 
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ed,  reflects,  at  the  same  time,  cre¬ 
dit  on  the  country  to  which  they 
belong.  I  am,  &c.  Minto. 

Downing- street,  4.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  lieutenant-general  sir 
Jn.  Hely  Hutchinson,  K.  B.  has  been 
this  day  received  at  the  office  of  the 
right  hon.  lord  Hobart;  as  also  a  let¬ 
ter  from  lord  Elgin,  addressed  to  the 
right  hon.  lord  Hawkesbury. 

Letter  from  lieut.-gen.  Hutchinson; 

Campbefore  Alexandria,  April  20. 

Sir, 

It  is  with  greakpleasurethat  I  am 
to  inform  you  of  the  success  of  a 
corps  of  Turks  and  British,  under 
the  command  of  col.  Spencer.  They 
were  ordered  from  hence  about  ten 
days  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
the  enemy  from  the  town  and  castle 
of  Rosetta,  which  command  the 
navigation  of  the  Nile.  This  ope¬ 
ration  has  perfectly  succeeded.  We 
are  now  masters  of  the  western 
branch  of  that  river,  and  of  course 
have  opened  a  communication  with 
the  Delta,  from  which  we  shall  de¬ 
rive  all  necessary  supplies,  as  the 
French  have  scarcely  any  troops 
there,  and  none  capable  of  making 
a  serious  resistance.  The  enemy 
had  about  800  men  at  Rosetta  when 
they  were  attacked.  They  made 
but  a  feeble  effort  to  sustain  them¬ 
selves,  and  retired  to  the  right  bank 
of  the-Nile,  leaving  a  few  men  killed 
and  prisoners.  They  left  a  garrison 
in  the  fort,  against  which  our  batte¬ 
ries  opened  on  the  16th,  and  it  sur¬ 
rendered  on  the  19th  instant:  the 
conditions  are  the  same  as  were 
granted  to  the  castle  of  Aboukir.  I 
have  many  obligations  to  col.  Spen¬ 
cer  for  the  zeal,  activity,  and  mili¬ 
tary  talents,  which  he  has  displayed 
in  the  conduct  of  this  important  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  as  a  deserving  and  most  excel¬ 
lent  officer. 

J.H.  Hutchinson,  maj.-gen. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  lord  Elgin  I 

lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Consta] 

tinople.  May  9th,  1801. 

My  Lord, 

Mr.  Morier  having  returned  froi 
Egypt,  I  have  the  satisfaction  < 
being  able  to  lay  before  your  lore 
ship  a  far  more  particular  accoui 
of  the  affairs  and  proceedings  i 
that  country  than  it  has  hitherto  bee 
in  my  power  to  communicate.  H 
left  the  camp  before  Alexandria  e 
the  22d  ultimo.  At  that  time  tb 
enemy  remained  in  their  strong  pc 
sition  upon  the  heights  near  the  eas 
ern  walls  of  Alexandria,  their  nuin 
bers  about  6000  men.  They  wei 
still  in  anxious  expectation  of  r( 
ceiving  reinforcements,  particular! 
that  which  had  been  announced  t 
them  as  coming  from  admiral  Gar 
theaume.  The  loss  of  the  enem\ 
according  to  the  numerous  reporl 
which  had  been  collected,  certain! 
exceeds  5 000  men,  and  a  great  prt 
portion  of  officers ;  four  generals  ar 
known  to  have  been  killed.  Ever 
encouragement  seems  to  have  bee 
given  and  held  out  to  the  Frenc 
army  to  ensure  their  utmost  exer 
tions.v  Among  other  things,theywer 
taught  to  expect  no  quarter  fron 
the  British.  The  prisoners  agree 
that  in  no  part  of  this  war  had  sue' 
hard  fighting,  or  such  determine! 
bravery,  ever  been  seen,  as  the 
have  met  with  from  our  army  i: 

Egypt- 

I  presume  that  sir  Ralph  Aber 
crombyfs  absence  from  the  camp,  ii 
consequence  of  his  wounds  on  tb 
21st  of  March,  had  created  a  mo 
mentary  suspension  of  our  opera 
tions ;  and  the  irreparable  loss  occa 
sioned  by  his  death  must  also  neces; 
sarily  have  checked  the  prosecutioj 
of  plans,  in  the  formation  and  ext 
cution  of  which  he  had  always  born 
so  leading  a  part.  The  captai 
pasha  did  not  arrive  in  time  to.  at 
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$ir  Ralph  Abercromby ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  general  Hutchinson  fob 
lowed  his  excellency's  intention  re¬ 
lative  to  the  troops  on  board  the 
Turkish  fleet,  by  employing  them 
against  Rosetta ;  and  accordingly 
directed  colonel  Spencer,  having 
under  him  a  corps  of  about  S00 
British,  to  proceed  with  the  Turks 
to  that  expedition.  The  town  was 
evacuated  without  resistance.  Some 
guns  were  then  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  fort  St.  julien,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  river. 
The  garrison  of  368  men  surrender¬ 
ed  on  the  1.9th  ult.  Rahmanich 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
They  had  fortified  it,  both  in  a  view 
to  secure  their  communications  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Delta  and 
Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  received 
their  provisions.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  general  Hutchinson  has 
very  much  strengthened  his  posi¬ 
tion  between  Aboukir  and  Alex¬ 
andria,  not  only  by  a  range  of  works 
in  front,  but  particularly  by  open¬ 
ing  the  sluices  which  kept  in  the 
waters  in  the  lake  on  their  left;  and 
if,  as  is  supposed,  this  inundation 
shall  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
plain  to  the  east  of  the  lake  Mare- 
otis,  the  communication  between 
Alexandria  and  Rahmanich,  which 
is  the  enemy’s  nearest  point,  will  be 
eight  or  nine  days’ journey  without 
water.  Having  taken  these  mea¬ 
sures,  general  Hutchinson  was  to 
transfer  his  head-quarters  to  Rosetta 
on  the  23d  ult.  to  which  place  he 
had  already  sent  forward  a  strong 
detachment,  amounting  to  above 
4000  British,  including  col.  Spen¬ 
cer’s  corps ;  and  he  was  immediately 
to  proceed  from  thence,  with  nearly 
an  equal  number  of  the  captain  pa¬ 
sha  s  troops,  against  Rahmanich, 
where  the  French  were  understood 
to  have  assembled  3000  men.  On 
the  other  hand,;  advices  had  been 
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received,  several  days  before,  from 
the  grand  vizir,  dated  at  Belbeis, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  his 
highness,  reinforced  by  nearly  5000 
men  from  Djezzer  Pasha,  had  pass¬ 
ed  the  desert,  and  bad  advanced  so 
far  towards  Cairo,  without  meeting 
with  opposition  either  at  Salahich 
or  at  Belbeis.  He  had  also  detach¬ 
ed  a  corps  which  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  town  of  Damietta, 
though  the  fort  of  L’Elbe  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  It  is  not 
expected  that  his  highness  will  ex¬ 
perience  any  material  resistance  at 
the  town  of  Cairo ;  and  I  find  it 
is  the  determination  of  gen.  Hut¬ 
chinson  to  afford  his  highness  such 
aid  as  may  be  requisite  towards  at¬ 
tacking  the  fortifications  which  the 
French  occupy  near  to  the  town,  if 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  them  by 
•force,  Gen.  Hutchinson  has  far¬ 
ther  received  a  favourable  letter 
from  Murad  Bey,  saying  he  is  ready 
to  join  us  when  we  come  into  his 
neighbourhood.  I  am  happy  to  add 
that  our  army  is  in  the  highest 
health  and  spirits.  The  climate  and 
weather  had  hitherto  been  most 
propitious.  The  natives  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  greatest  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  from  the  proclamation  issued 
by  our  army,  and  were  continuing 
to  bring  in  horses  and  provisions  in 
great  plenty.  Nearly  1000  of  our 
cavalry  are  now  well  mounted  there ; 
and  we  have  still  about  1 1,000- in¬ 
fantry  in  the  field.  The  utmost  de¬ 
gree  of  unanimity  prevails  between 
the  British  and  Turkish  troops. 

Elgin. 

[The  Gazette  of  the  6th  contains 
an  order  of  council,  dated  the  4  th,  for 
taking  off  the  embargo  on  Russian 
and  Danish  vessels  in  the  British 
ports ;  and  for  removing  the  prohi¬ 
bition  respecting  the  payment  of  bills 
drawn  from  those  countries.  The 
intercourse  between  the  different 
(D  2)  powers 
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powers  is  placed  on  its  former  foot¬ 
ing*] 

[The  Gazette  of  the  13th  con¬ 
tains  orders  by  his  majesty,  dated 
Kew,  29th  of  May  and  June  3d, 
authorising  the  dukes  of  Clarence, 
Kent,  and  Cumberland,  princes  Au¬ 
gustus,  Adolphus,  and  William  of 
Gloucester,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  dukes  of  Saxe  Gotha,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Devonshire,  Portland,  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  Beaufort,  Buccleugh, 
and  Roxburgh,  marquisses  Corn¬ 
wallis,  Buckingham,  Lansdown,and 
Salisbury,  earls  of  Chatham,  West¬ 
moreland,  Carlisle,  Spencer,  and 
Camden,  to  exercise  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  belonging  to  the 
knights  companions  of  the  garter, 
as  if  they  had  been  formally  installed ; 
his  majesty  being  pleased  to  dispense 
with  the  statutes  and  regulations  usu¬ 
ally  observed  in  regard  to  installa¬ 
tions.] 

[The  Gazette  of  the  20th  contains 
an  order  of  council,  for  taking  off  the 
embargo  on  Swedish  property,  &c. ; 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Danes.] 

Dozening- street,  29.  The  follow¬ 
ing  dispatch  has  been  this  day  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  earl  of  Elgin,  by 
lord  Hawkesbury. 

Letter  from  lord  Elgin  to  lord 

Hawkesbury,  dated  Constantino¬ 
ple,  May  23. 

My  Lord, 

An  officer  is  arrived  from  the  cap¬ 
tain  pasha,  with  the  intelligence  that 
general  Hutchinson  had  marched 
from  Rosetta  on  the  8th  inst.  with 
4000  British  troops,'  in  company 
with  a  corps  of  Turks  of  equal  force, 
under  the  command  of  the  captain 
pasha,  and  on  the  9th  attacked  the 
French  near  Rahmanich.  The  ene¬ 
my  were  driven  in ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  night  they  retired  towards 
Cairo,  having  left  a  small  garrison 
in  the  intrenchments  of  Rahmanich. 
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On  the.  10th  the  fort  surrendered, 
and  the  combined  force  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  Cairo,  having  con¬ 
certed  their  movements  with  the 
grand  vizir,  who  was  at  El  Hanka, 
a  position  four  leagues  distant  from 
Cairo,  in  a  north-east  direction. 
Our  loss  at  Rahmanich  is  stated  not 
to  exceed  30  men.  The  Turkish 
officer  reports,  that  a  reinforcement 
of  3000  British  troops  had  arrived 
at  Aboukir,  about  the  6th  of  May, 

Elgin. 

Tuesday,  30.  This  afternoon,  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three,  o’clock,  there 
was  experienced  in  this  metropolis, 
and  its ,  neighbourhood,  one  of  the 
most  violent  storms  of  thunder,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  most  furious  hur¬ 
ricane,  and  torrents  of  rain,  that 
was  ever  known.  The  thunder  was 
very  loud,  and  the  lightning  vivid. 
The  wind  was  most  tempestuous  ; 
and  the  rain  fell,  not  in  drops,  but 
in  whole  sheets.  It  never  was  re¬ 
membered  that  so  much  rain  fell  in 
the  same  space :  the  sewers  could 
not  carry  off  the  water  so  fast  as  it 
fell.  The  Strand,  in  some  places, 
resembled  a  canal,  and  was  almost 
navigable  from  side  to  side.  The 
storm  continued  upwards  of  half  ar 
hour  to  rage  with  this  violence.  The 
court  of  common  pleas,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  was  thrown  into  much  confu¬ 
sion.  The  wind  drove  the  rain  wiff 
so  much  violence  against  the  sky¬ 
light,  that  it  broke  the  glass;  and 
a  torrent  of  rain  descending  on  the 
wigs  and  cravats  of  the  counsel,  the) 
instantly  forsook  their  seats  in  ter 
ror  and  dismay.  In  vain  did  lore 
Alvanley  endeavour  to  rally  the  fly 
ing  barristers  ;  all  was  confusion  til 
the  waters  subsided  and  the  heaven; 
became  clear.  A  ball  of  electric 
fire  struck  the  gable-end  of  a  house 
in  Crab- tree-row,  Hoxton,  whicl 
completely  unroofed  it,  and  other 
wise  did  much  damage  to  the  dwel 
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ling:  but  the  storm  was  particularly 
felt  in  Great  Alie-street,  Good- 
manVfields.  The  chimney  of  Mr. 
May,  No.  7,  was  blown  down  ;  the 
house,  No.  6,  was  in  great  danger 
of  taking  fire  from  the  lightning, 
which  ran  along  the  bell-wires, 
which  it  destroyed.  Two  ladies., 
at  No.  9,  had  their  clothes  scorched 
on  their  backs:  a  young  lady  had 
one  of  her  ear-rings  forced  out  of 
her  ear  by  the  lightning,  without  ma¬ 
terially  injuring  her.  The  wainscot 
of  the  room  where  they  sat  was  per¬ 
forated  as  if  it  were  done  with  swan- 
shot:  tw;o  women  in  the  house  were 
totally  deprived  of  their  hearing  for 
upwards  of  six  hours, 

JULY. 

Admiralty-office,  4.  [This  Ga¬ 
zette  announces  the  capture  of  the 
Spanish  lugger  privateer  Venture, 
oi  two  6-pounders,  and  27  men,  and 
the  Spanish  cutter  A1  Duioes,  of  8 
guns,  and  69  men,  by  the  Constance, 
capt.  Z.  Mudge.]  1 

Admiralty -office,  1 1 . 
Letter  from  captain  Rogers,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Mercury,  to  Evan 
Nepean,  esq.  dated  in  Trieste 
Road,  May  28. 

Sir, 

I  beg  leave  to  enclose  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  the  26'th  inst.  to  lord 
Keith,  giving  a  detail  of  a  very  gal¬ 
lant  service  performed  by  the  boats 
of  his  majesty’s  ship  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  which  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in 
it ;  and  the  hard  case  of  lieut.  Ma¬ 
ther,  being  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
prize  after  three  hours’  possession, 
will  not,  I  trust,  in  the  opinion  of 
their  lordships,  lessen  the  merit  of 
the  enterprise.  T.  Rogers. 

Mercury,  off  Ancona,  May  26, 
My  Lord, 

Jf^ving  received  information,  by 
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a  small  vessel  I  captured  yesterday 
from  Ancona,  that  his  majesty’s  late 
sloop  Bulldog  was  lying  in  the  mole 
of  that  port  ready  lor  sea,  with  sup¬ 
plies  on  board  for  the  French  army 
in  Egypt,  1  judged  it  necessary  to 
make  an  attempt  to  take  or  destroy 
her,  with  the  boats  of  the  Mercury  ; 
and  as  our  success  depended  upon 
our  surprising  the  enemy,  who  was 
ignorant  of  our  arrival  in  the  Adria¬ 
tic,  the  fortifications  about  the  mole 
being  too  formidable  to  justify  the 
attempt  in  any  other  way,  I  there¬ 
fore  made  sail  directly  for  Ancona, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  soon  after  it 
was  dark  off  the  mole  :  the  boats 
were  accordingly  prepared,  and  left 
the  ship  at  half  past  ten  o’clock,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Mr.  W.  Ma¬ 
ther,  first  lieutenant,  from  whose 
good  conduct  the  Bulldog  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  carried  about  midnight, 
the  boats  having  got  alongside  with¬ 
out  being  hailed  by  the  sentinels. 
The  alarm  was  however  immediately 
given  along  the  mole,  to  which  the 
ship’s  stern  was  secured  by  the  two 
ends  of  a  bower  cable,  aud  three 
cables  out  a-head  ;  these  were  soon 
.cut  by  the  people  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  boats  began  to 
tow,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  can¬ 
non  and  musketry  from  the  mole  ; 
but  as  there  was  a  favourable  light 
breeze,  the  sails  were  set,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  ship  got  with¬ 
out  reach  of  the  batteries,  and  was 
completely  ours  ;  but  unfortunately 
if.  fell  calm ;  and  a  current  setting 
her  along  the  coast  near  the  shore, 
a  crowd  of  boats  (some  of  which 
were  gun-boats),  tided  with  men, 
came  out  to  attack  her.  Mr.  Mather 
now  found  his  situation  extremely 
critical,  having  the  hatchways  to 
guard,  to  prevent  the  enemy  vising 
horn  below,  the  boats’ crews  fatigued 
with  rowing  all  night,  and  the  gun¬ 
boats  approaching  fast,  and  raking 
P3)  the 
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the  ship  ;  he  had  therefore  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  seeing  himself  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  prize,  after  being 
in  possession  of  her  above  three 
hours,  and  unfortunately  failed  in 
several  attempts  before  he  retreated 
to  set  her  on  fire.  The  moment  I 
could  discover  the  Bulldog  was  out 
of  the  mole,  I  got  the  Mercury  un¬ 
der  weigh ;  but  it  was  almost  a  calm, 
and  impossible  to  get  near  her,  as 
she  had  drifted  with  the  current  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  where 
the  Mercury  lay,  and  we  experi¬ 
enced  the  mortifying  disappointment 
of  seeing  her  towed  back  to  the  very 
spot  whence  she  had  been  so  gal¬ 
lantly  taken.  It  is  nevertheless  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  her  voyage 
must  be  at  least  delayed  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  if  not  quite  defeat¬ 
ed,  her  masts  and  yards  being  shot 
through  and  disabled  in  many  places, 
and  she  had  received  considerable 
damage  in  her  hull  and  rigging. 
The  gallant  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  men  employed  upon  this  little 
enterprise,  will,  I  trust,  meet  with 
your  lordship’s  approbation  ;  and  it 
js  from  a  desire  ot  doing  justice  to 
their  merits  that  I  have  been  drawn 
into  this  otherwise  unnecessarily 
long  detail.  I  have  to  regret  the 
loss  of  two  brave  fellows  killed,  and 
four  wounded,  upon  this  occasion. 
The  enemy  had  above  20  killed, 
wounded,  and  drowned. 

T.  Rogers. 
Names  of  the  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

John  Gray,  seaman,  Morgan  Da¬ 
vis,  marine,  killed- — Win.  Haynes, 
Thomas  Guillain,  William  Morris, 
Henry  Mew,  wounded. 

I)  aiming- street,  2L 
The  following  dispatches  have  been 
received  at  lord  H a vvkes bury’s 
office,  from  the  earl  of  Elgin  and 
major  Holloway. 


Imperial  Ottoman  camp  of  the 
grand  vizir,  Benalhaifar , 
May  20. 

4  My  Lord, 

1  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
your  lordship  on  the  2d  of  May  from 
Salahich,  which  place  his  highness 
the  grand  vizir  left  the  7th,  and 
the  following  day  arrived  at  Belbeis, 
where  the  advanced  corps  of  his 
army  had  been  encamped  for  some 
time  before.  On  the  15th  inst.  his 
highness  received  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  had,  early  that  morning, 
marched  a  considerable  force  from 
Cairo,  on  the  road  towards  Belbeis, 
where  his  highness  was  then  en¬ 
camped.  In  the  evening  a  farther 
confirmation  of  this  intelligence  was 
brought,  when  the  enemy  was  in 
full  march.  The  vizir,  after  dark, 
ordered  Tahir  Pacha,  with  3000 
cavalry,  and  three  light  field-pieces} 
to  advance  to  meet  them,  and,  if 
a  favourable  opportunity  offered  du¬ 
ring  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  to 
attack  ;  if  not,  to  impede  their  pro¬ 
gress  as  much  as  possible.  About 
ten  at  night  they  met,  three  leagues 
from  camp,  when  each  halted,  and 
lay  on  their  arms  during  the  night, 
and  until  eight  in  the  morning,  at 
which  time  Tahir  Pacha  commenced 
an  attack  ;  he  was  soon  after  rein¬ 
forced  by  1500  cavalry.  It  was  now 
found  the  onemy  had  come  forward 
with  about  14  pieces  of  artillery, 
600  cavalry,  and  4000  infantry.  His 
highness  therefore  ordered  Mehem- 
med  Pacha  to  move  forward  with 
5000  men,  cavalry,  and  Albanian 
infantry,  and  nine  light  field-pieces  j 
the  enemy  had  8-pounders  in  the 
field.  His  highness  afterwards  ad** 
vanced  himself,  and  took  the  com¬ 
mand,  which  was  attended  with  the 
happiest  effect.  The  enemy  moved 
into  a  wood  of  date-trees,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  the  cavalry 
find  infantry,  with  great  spirit,  for 
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three  hours,  when  the  enemy  retired 
from  the  wood,  taking  position  on 
the  plain,  their  left  to  the  wood, 
and  forming  a  hollow  square  on  the 
right.  The  Albanian  infantry  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
and  in  this  situation  galled  them  con¬ 
siderably  ;  and,  upon  the  Turkish 
cavalry  threatening  their  right,  they 
changed  position,  and  attempted  to 
gain  the  heights,  in  which  they  were 
prevented  by  a  rapid  movement  of 
cavalry,  who  gained  the  summit. 
In  this  manoeuvre  they  were  annoy¬ 
ed  by  two  guns,  which  were  ad¬ 
vanced  by  his  highness  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  At  this  time  the  French  com¬ 
menced  a  decided  retreat,  and  were 
driven  beyond  El  Hanka,  a  distance 
not  less  than  seven  miles  from  the 
place  of  the  first  operations.  The 
grand  vizir,  who  had  commanded 
his  troops  with  great  gallantry  and 
prompt  decision,  then  gave  orders 
for  them  not  to  pursue  any  farther. 
The  loss  on  either  side,  for  the  time 
they  were  engaged,  was  small.  The 
Turks  had  about  30  killed,  and  80 
wounded.  The  French,  1  think,  had 
about  50  killed,  and  one  made  pri¬ 
soner:  the  number  of  their  wounded 
could  not  be  ascertained,  as  they 
took  them  off  the  field.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  force  engaged  on  this  occasion 
did  not  at  any  time  exceed  9000. 
Whilst  I  was  congratulating  his  high¬ 
ness  in  the  field  of  battle  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  day,  we  received  addi¬ 
tional  satisfaction  by  the  arrival  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
fort  Lesbie,  at  Damietta,  and  twro 
smaller  forts  depending  on  it,  by  a 
detachment  from  the  vizir’s  army. 
I  had  the  honour  of  acquainting  your 
lordship,  in  my  letter  of  the  2d  of 
May,  that  his  highness  intended 
sending  a  force  against  Damietta. 
This  intention  he  carried  into  effect 
on  the  6th,  by  ordering  Ibrahim  Pa¬ 
cha,  with  2500  men,  and  five  pieces 


of  artillery,  to  march  immediately 
for  that  purpose :  and  it  appears,  by 
Ibrahim  Pacha’s  report  to  the  vizir, 
that  every  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  the  attack  of  fort  Lesbie 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  instant, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  fort 
was  evacuated,  and  the  garrison  had 
retired.  I  beg  leave  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that,  during  the  action  of 
the  16th  inst.  myself  and  maj.  Hope, 
of  the  royal  artillery,  were  in  the 
field  with  the  grand  vizir;  captain 
Lacey,  of  the  royal  engineers,  with 
Mehemmed  Pacha;  and capt. Leake, 
of  the  royal  artillery,  with  Tahir 
Pacha;  to  render  every  assistance 
in  our  powei;.  The  combined  forces 
under  maj. -gen.  Hutchinson  and  the 
captain  pacha  are  about  five  hours 
distance  in  the  Delta,  but  are  ex¬ 
pected  here  in  a  day  or  two.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  general  this 
morning,  who  informs  me  he  has 
taken  a  convoy  of  550  camels,  and 
600  French  prisoners. 

C.  Holloway, 
Major-commandant,  &c. 

Constantinople ,  May  21. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  the  most  sincere  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  forwarding  to  your  lordship 
the  enclosed  dispatch  from  lieut.-col. 
Holloway.  The  modest  and  unas¬ 
suming  manner  in  which  this  deserv¬ 
ing  officer  has  mentioned  himself, 
and  the  British  under  his  orders, 
imposes  upon  me  the  obligation  of 
stating  to  your  lordship  what  I  had 
learnt  by  their  private  communica¬ 
tions  to  me  from  Jaffa  and  Gaza ; 
that,  as  soon  as  the  determination 
was  formed  for  the  vizir  to  advance 
into  Egypt,  lieutenant-col.  Holloway 
proposed  that  distribution  of  the 
Turkish  army,  and  that  order  of 
march,  which  have  effectually  en¬ 
sured  this  unlooked-for  success  over 
the  French.  The  advanced  guard 
was  composed  of  a  select  body  of 
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cavalry,  under  Tahir  Pacha,  and  of 
Albanian  infantry,  under  Mehem- 
ined  Pacha ;  the  first,  accompanied 
by  captain  Leake  ;  the  second,  by 
captain  Lacey;  each  receiving  their 
orders  from  colonel  Holloway,  who 
remained  near  the  person  of  the 
vizir.  It  is  by  this  well-com¬ 
bined  disposition,  by  the  endeavours 
which  were  strenuously  exercised  to 
prevail  upon  this  corps  to  disembar¬ 
rass  themselves  of  their  superfluous 
attendants,  and  by  giving  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  Turks  in  their  own 
means,  that  col.  Holloway  has  been 
enabled  to  bring  these  troops  to  keep 
in  check,  during  many  hours,  a 
French  army  of  superior  force — to 
counteract  its  plans— to  attack  it- — 
to  seize  every  advantage  of  its  po¬ 
sitions  and  of  ground,  and,  after 
manoeuvring,  with  science  during  se¬ 
ven  hours,  to  repulse  it  with  loss, 
and  gain  a  complete  victory.  In  the 
account  which  the  vizir  has  sent  of 
this  action  to  the  Porte,  his  high¬ 
ness  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  service  done  by  the  artillery, 
which  major  Hope  is  well  known  to 
be  so  very  capable  of  directing. 

Elgin. 

Dmonhig- street,  21. 
The  following  dispatch  has  been 
this  day  received  at  the  office  of 
the  right  hon.  lord  Hobart,  from 
lieutenant-gen.  the  hon.  sir  John 
Hely  Hutchinson,  K.  B.  com¬ 
manding  his  majesty’s  forces  in 
Egypt. 

Read- quarters,,  camp,  near 
Aikham ,  June  1. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that  the  French  abandoned 
the  position  of  El  Aft  on  the  7  th  of 
May,  which  we  occupied  the  same 
evening,  and  on  the  9th  we  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Rahmanieh,  where  the 
French  were  posted  with  upwards 
of  3000  infantry,  and  800  cavalry. 
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W e  at  first  imagined  that  they  might 
have  endeavoured  to.  have  maintain-] 
ed  that  position ;  but  our  corps  oiy 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  having 
got  into  their  rear,  took  the  fort  of 
Rahmanieh  in  reverse  ;  which  pro¬ 
bably  induced  the  enemy  to  retire 
in  the  night  between  the  9th  and 
10th,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  fort, 
which  surrendered  in  the  morning, 
amounting  to  1 10  men,  commanded 
by  a  chef  de  brigade  :  we  also  took, 
the  same  day,  about  50  cavalry  and 
3  officers,  coming  from  Alexandria. 
As  the  enemy  retired  towards  Cairo, 
it  became  necessary  to  follow  them, 
in  order  to  cover  the  army  of  the. 
grand  vizir,  and  to  secure  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  expected  reinforce¬ 
ment  from  India.  Nothing  happen¬ 
ed  of  any  importance  until  the  14th, 
when  we  fell  in  with  a  valuable 
convoy  of  germs  on  the  Nile.  They 
had  come  from  Cairo  down  the  ca¬ 
nal  of  MenoufF,  which  joins  the 
Damietta  and  Rosetta  branches  of 
the  river.  From  this  circumstance 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  retreat  of 
gen.  La  Grange  from  Rahmanieh. 
About  150.  prisoners  fell  into  our 
hands,  and  several  hea.vy  guns,  some 
of  them  intended  for  the  defence  of 
Alexandria.  The  convoy  in  itself 
was  very  valuable,  and  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  enemy.  We  found  on 
board  all  kinds  of  clothing,  wine, 
spirits,  &c.  and  about  50.00b  in  mo¬ 
ney.  On  the  17  th,  when  encamped 
at  Aikham,  we  were  informed  by 
the  Arabs  that  a  considerable  body 
of  French,  coming  from  Alexandria, 
wrere  advancing  towards  the  Nile, 
near  the  spot  where  the  boats  ot  the 
captain  pacha  then  were.  The  ca¬ 
valry  were  immediately  ordered  out, 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  under 
the  command  of  brigadier-general 
Doyle,  supported  by  his  brigade  of 
infantry.  Cob  Cavalier,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  French  convoy,  as  sQS>n. 
•  :  -  ■  '  '  -  '  •  •  ‘  as 
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as  he  perceived  the  boats  of  the 
captain  pacha,  suspected  that  our 
army  must  be  near,  and  therefore 
retired  into  the  desert,  Where  we 
followed  him.  The  cavalry  came 
up  with  him,  after  a  march  of  about 
three  hours.  A  flag  of  truce  was 
pent  in  to  them  by  major  Wilson,  of 
the  Hompesch,  requiring  them  to 
surrender,  on  condition  that  their 
private  property  should  be  respect¬ 
ed,  and  that  they  should  be  sent  to 
France  by  the  first  convenient  op¬ 
portunity  :  with  these  terms  they 
complied,  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
They  amounted,  in  ail,  to  about 
600  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  together  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  dromedary  corps,  one 
4-pounder,  and  55 0  camels.  The 
prisoners  taken  are  all  Frenchmen, 
and  of  the  best  troops  they  had  in 
Egypt.  On  the  17th  of  May,  the 
enemy  retired  from  the  fort  of  Lis- 
bet,  on  the  Damietta  branch,  and 
formed  a  junction  with  about  200 
men  which  they  had  at  Burlos :  this 
fort  they  also  evacuated,  and  em¬ 
barked  in  five  small  vessels,  four 
of  which  have  been  taken,  and  car¬ 
ried  into  Aboukir  bay  $  the  fifth  en¬ 
deavoured  to  escape  towards  Cy¬ 
prus,  but  a  Turkish  frigate  was 
left  in  chase  of  her  ;  so  that  it  is 
piore  than  probable  she  has  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  garrisons  of 
the  two  forts  consisted  of  about  700 
pien ;  so  that  we  have  taken,  in  all, 
from  the  9th  to  the  20th,  near  1600 
men  ;  which  makes  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  enemy’s  force  in 
this  country.  The  French  made  a 
most  extraordinary  rapid  march  from 
Rahmanieh  to  Gizah,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  13th,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  crossed  the  river  to  Bouiac. 
On  the  15  th,  they  marched  to  attack 
the  grand  vizir’s  army.  His  high¬ 
ness  anticipated  their  intention,  and 


made  a  forward  movement,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  on  the 
night  between  the  15th  and  16th. 
The  armies  remained  for  some  hours 
in  presence  of  each  other,  when 
the  Ottoman  troops  attacked  at 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and,  after  an  action  of  seven  hours, 
the  French  retired,  having  lost  be¬ 
tween  3  and  400  men  killed  and 
wounded.  They  were  nearly  the 
same  people  who  had  retreated  from 
Rahmanieh,  and  were  about  4,000 
or  4,500  men.  I  congratulate  your 
lordship  upon  the  event  of  this  veky 
important  action.  I  have  also  much 
pleasure  in  informing  you,  that  the 
Mamelukes,  under  the  orders  of  Os¬ 
man  bey  (successor  of  Murad  bey), 
have  joined  us,  to  the  amount  of 
about  1,500  cavalry,  inferior,  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  none  in  the  world.  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  the 
most  serious  good  effects  will  arise 
from  this  junction,  as  they  have  a 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  the  greatest  influence 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  I  enclose 

o  ^ 

you  the  capitulation  of  the  fort  of 
Rahmanieh,  and  also  a  return  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  19th  of 
May  ;  which  I  rejoice  has  been  so 
very  inconsiderable. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  H.  Hutchinson, 
[Here  follow  the  articles  of  ca¬ 
pitulation'  of  the  fort  of  Rahmanieh, 
May  10th,  by  which  it  is  agreed, 
that  the  garrison  shall  he  sent  back 
to  France,  and  shall  not  serve  against 
the  king  of  England,  nor  his  allies, 
until  exchanged.] 

Total  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

1  drummer,  4  rank  and  file,  10 
horses,  killed  ;  4  officers,  1  sergeant, 
1  drummer,  8  rank  and  file,  5  horses, 
wounded. 

Names  of  officers  wounded. 
26th  light  dragoons,  capt.  King; 

royai 
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royal  artillery,  Iieut.-col.  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  captain  Adye  ;  79  th  foot, 
captain  Macdonall. 

(Signed)  Jn.  Abercromb y. 

Dep.  adj.-gen. 

P.  S.  A  letter  has  just  reached 
me  from  lieut.-cpl.  Murray,  dated 
Cossire,  May  14th,  informing  me 
of  his  arrival  with  the  first  division  of 
the  Bombay  detachment  of  troops; 
and  that  he  was  in  daily  expectation 
of  gen.  Baird  with  the  remainder. 

Wednesday,  22.  This  morning,  at 
an  early  hour,  immense  crowds  from 
the  metropolis  and  the  adjacent  parts 
made  their  appearance  in  Hyde- 
park,  to  witness  the  review  of  those 
volunteer  and  associated  corps,  in 
London  and  its  environs,  who  so 
patriotically  enrolled,  equipped,  and 
disciplined  themselves,  at  their  own 
expense,  for  the  defence  and  safety 
of  their  country.  Thedifferentcorps, 
to  the  number  of  473.4,  had  been 
drawn  up  for  a  considerable  time, 
when,  at  ten,  his  royal  highness  the 
Commander  in  chief  appeared  on 
the  ground,  accompanied  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  the  duke  of  Kent,  lord  Har¬ 
rington,  lord  Cathcart,  and  several 
other  general  officers,  aids-de-camp, 
&c.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  aft¬ 
erwards,  arrived  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales,  escorted  by 
the  Westminster  cavalry.  On  the 
approach  of  his  royal  highness,  a  ge¬ 
neral  officer  was  sent  to  meet  him  ; 
and  the  spectators  universally  ad¬ 
mired  the  air  of  dignified  courtesy 
and  ease  with  which  the  latter  was 
received  and  saluted  by  a  prince 
whocan  so  happily  combine  in  his  de¬ 
meanour  all  the  majesty  of  his  rank 
with  the  elegant  and  familiar  polite¬ 
ness  of  a  gentleman.  The  royal 
highlanders,  commanded  by  captain 
Ross,  were  posted  in  the  centre  of 
the  line,  on  ground  independent  of 
ihe  othcr  corps,  in  the  angle  between 
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the  right  and  left  wing;  and,  on  the 
fifth  signal  being  given,  they  com* 
menced  the  fire  by  a  volley,  which 
was  continued  by  the  respective 
corps  from  the  centre  to  flanks  of 
the  line.  The  same  was  repeated 
at  the  sixth  and  seventh  signal.  The 
various  corps  then  went  through 
their  exercises  and  evolutions,  with 
a  degree  of  precision  which  must 
reflect  the  highest  honour  on  their 
attention  to  military  discipline.  The 
vollies  were  in  general  very  regular ; 
and,  from  the  very  excellent  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  men,  the  elegance  of  the 
uniforms,  the  fine  order  of  the  arms, 
and  the  assemblage  of  beauty  which 
gave  lustre  to  the  spectacle,  the  coup 
d’tfil  was,  upon  the  whole,  extreme¬ 
ly  magnificent.  The  favourable  wea- 
ther,*rhe  cause  of  the  assemblage, 
and  curiosity  springing  from  the 
most  praise-worthy  motives,  attract¬ 
ed  nearly  all  the  metropolis  to  Hyde- 
park.  It  was  computed,  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  volunteers,  upwards 
of  30,000  spectators  attended. 

A dmiralty -office,  2 S . 
Letter  from  the  bon.  William  Corn¬ 
wallis,  adm.  of  the  blue,  &c.  to 
E.  Nepean,  e>q.  dated  off  Ushant, 
the  23d  instant.  r  M 

Sir, 

I  enclose,  for  the  information  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  a  letter  from  captain  Bris¬ 
bane,  of  his  majesty’s  ship  the  Do¬ 
ris,  wrho  commands  the  frigates  em¬ 
ployed  in  watching  the  enemy’s  fleet 
at  the  entrance  of  Brest  harbour, 
in  which  important  service  he  has 
shown  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  en¬ 
terprise.  This  daring  exploit  ap-' 
pears  to  me  to  stand  as  high  in  point 
of  credit  to  his  majesty’s  arms,  and 
glory  to  those  brave  officers  and  men 
who  have  so  nobly  achieved  it,  as . 
any  of  the  kind  ever  performed. 

W.  Cornwallis. 

Dorm 
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Doris,  off  St.  Matthew's,  July  22. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  a  most  daring  and  gallant  en¬ 
terprise  was  last  night  undertaken 
by  the  boats  of  his  majesty's  ships 
Dorrs,  Beaulieu,  and  Uranie,  en¬ 
tirely  manned  by  volunteers,  under 
the  direction  of  lieutenant  Losack, 
of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  whose  gal¬ 
lantry  on  the  occasion  is  better  felt 
than  expressed,  who  succeeded  in 
boarding  and  carrying  the  French 
national  ship  La  Chevrette,  mount¬ 
ing  20  guns,  manned  and  completely 
prepared  with  350  men,  under  the 
batteries  in  the  bay  of  Cameret,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain-  Any 
comments  of  mine  would  fail  far 
short  of  the  merit  due  to  those  gal¬ 
lant  officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
employed  upon  this  service  ;  it  is 
but  justice  to  subjoin  their  names 
and  qualities*,  who  have  so  nobly 
added  an  additional  lustre  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  arms.  I  have  most  sincerely 
to  regret  the  loss  of  the.  killed  and 
wounded;  but  when  compared  wdth 
that  of  the  enemy  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  small.  I  cannot  conclude  with¬ 
out  returning  my  warmest  thanks  to 
capts.  Poyntzand  Gage,  for  their  ju¬ 
dicious  arrangements  of  their  boats, 
i  beg  to  mention  that  captain  Jervis, 
of  the  Robust,  very  handsomely 
sent  his  barge  and  pinnace  on  this 
service ;  likewise  lieutenant  Spen¬ 
cer,  who  placed  his  majesty’s  hired 
cutter  Telemachus  in  the  Goulet, 
and  prevented  any  assistance,  by 
boats,  the  enemy  might  have  at¬ 
tempted.  C.  Brisbane. 

List  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  in  the  boats  of  his  ma- 
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jesty’s  ships  Doris,  Beaulieu,  Ura¬ 
nie,  and  Robust. 

Doris,  lieut.  Burke  dangerously 
wounded ;  Mr.  Crofton,  midship¬ 
man,  and  16  seamen,  wounded.-— 
Beaulieu,  lieut.  Sinclair,  of  marines, 
6  seamen,  and  2  marines,  killed. 
Mr.  Philips,  master’s  mate ;  Mr. 
Byrne,  and  Mr.  Finoris,  midship¬ 
men  ;  with  1 3  seamen,  and  2  ma¬ 
rines,  wounded. — Uranie,  one  sea¬ 
man  killed.  Lieut.  Neville  and  10 
seamen  wounded,  2  dangerously 
(since  dead)  ;  7  marines,  wounded. 
1  missing,  supposed  to  be  drowned 
in  the  boat  that  sunk. — Robust,  Mr. 
Warren,  midshipman,  killed ;  and 

3  seamen  w'ounded. - Total,  11 

killed,  57  wounded,  and  1  missing. 
List  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  La  Chevrette. 

First  captain,  2  lieutenants,  3 
midshipmen,  1  lieutenant  of  the 
troops,  with  S5  seamen  and  troops, 
killed  ;  1  lieutenant,  4  midshipmen, 
with  57  seamen  and  troops,  wound¬ 
ed.  C.  Brisbane, 

AUGUST. 

A  dm  i  ra  Ity-offce,  ! . 
Letter  from  rear-admiral  sir  J.  Sau- 
marez,  to  E.  Nepean,  esq.  dated 
on  board  his  majesty’s  ship  Caesar, 
at  Gibraltar,  July  6. 

Sir, 

I  have  to  request  you  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  my  lords  com  mis- 
sioners  of  the  admiralty,  that,  con¬ 
formably  to  my  letter  of  yesterday’s 
date,  I  stood  through  the  Streights, 
with  his  majesty’s  squadron  under 
my  orders,  with  the  intention  of  at¬ 
tacking  three  French  line  of  battle 
ships  and  a  frigate,  that  I  had  re- 


^  Ville  de  Paris,  lieut.  Losack.— Doris,  lieut.  Ross,  Crosbie,  Clarke,  and  Burke  ; 
lieut.  Rofe,  of  the  marines. — Beaulieu,  lieut.  Maxwell,  acting  lieut.  Pasley  ;  lieut.  Sin¬ 
clair  of  the  marines, —Uranic,  lieut,  Neville,  and  several  midshipmen  from  the  different 
Ships,  -  -  -  •  ,  ' 

ceived 
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ceived  information  of  being  at  an¬ 
chor  off  Algeziras.  On  opening  Ca- 
bareta  point,  I  found  the  ships  lay 
at  considerable  distance  from  the 
enemy's  batteries,  and,  having  a 
leading  wind  up  to  them,  afforded 
every  reasonable  hope  of  success  in 
the  attack.  I  had  previously  direct¬ 
ed  capt.  Hood,  in  the  Venerable, 
from  his  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  anchorage,  to  lead  the  squa¬ 
dron  ;  wrhich  he  executed  with  his 
accustomed  gallantry;  and,  although 
it  was  not  intended  he  should  an¬ 
chor,  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  so  to  do,  from  the  wind’s 
failing  (a  circumstance  so  much  to 
be  apprehended  in  this  country), 
and  to  which  circumstance  I  have  to 
regret  the  want  of  success  in  this 
■well-intended  enterprise^  Captain 
Stirling  anchored  opposite  to  the  in¬ 
ner  ship  of  the  enemy,  and  brought 
the  Pom  pee  to  action  in  the  most 
spirited  and  gallant  manner  ;  which 
was  also  followed  by  the  command- 
•ers  of  every  ship  in  the  squadron. 
Capts.  Darby  and  Ferris,  owing  to 
light  winds,  were  prevented  for  a 
considerable  time  from  coming  into 
action  :  at  length,  the  Hannibal  get¬ 
ting  a  breeze,  capt.  Ferris  had  the 
most  favourable  prospect  of  being 
alongside  one  of  the  enemy’s  ships, 
when  the  Flannibal  unfortunately 
took  the  ground ;  and  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  concerned  to  acquaint  their 
lordships,  that,  after  having  made 
every  possible  effort,  with  this  ship 
and  the  Audacious,  to  cover  her 
from  the  enemy,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  to  make  sail,  being  at 
the  time  only  three  cables’  length 
from  one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries. 
My  thanks  are  particularly  due  to 
all  the  captains,  officers,  and  men 
under  my  orders ;  and,  although 
their  endeavours  have  not  been 
crowned  with  success,  I  trust  the 
thousands  of  spectators  from  his  ma¬ 


jesty’s  garrison,  and  also  the  sur- 
rounding  coast,  will  do  justice  to 
their  valour  and  intrepidity  ;  which 
was  not  to  be  checked  by  the  fire 
from  the  numerous  batteries,  how¬ 
ever  formidable,  that  surround  Al¬ 
geziras.  I.  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  state  to  their  lordships  the 
great  merits  of  captain  Brenton,  of 
the  Caesar,  whose  cool  judgment 
and  intrepid  conduct,  1  will  venture 
to  pronounce,  were  never  surpassed. 

I  also  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
their  lordships’  notice  my  flag  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Mr.  Philip  Dumaresq,  who 
lias  served  with  me  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  war,  and  is  a 
most  deserving  officer.  Mr.  Lam- 
borne,  and  the  other  lieutenants, 
are  also  entitled  to  great  praise  ;  as 
well  as  captain  Maxwell,  of  the  ma¬ 
rines,  and  the  officers  of  his  corps 
serving  on  board  the  Caesar.  The 
enemy’s  ships  consisted  of  two  of 
84  guns,  and  one  of  74,  with  a 
lar^e  frigate  :  two  of  the  former  are 
aground,  and  the  whole  are  render¬ 
ed  totally  unserviceable.  I  cannot 
close  this  letter  without  rendering 
the  most  ample  justice  to  the  great 
bravery  of  capt.  Ferris  :  the  loss  in 
his  ship  must  have  been  very  com- 
siderable  both  in  officers  and  men  ; 
but  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  that  his  majesty  has  not  lost 
so  valuable  an  officer. 

I  am,  &c. 

James  Saumarez. 
The  hon.  capt.  Dundas,  of  his 
majesty’s  polacre  the  Calpe,  made 
his  vessel  as  useful  as  possible,  and 
kept  lip  a  spirited  fire  on  one  of 
the  enemy’s  batteries.  I  have  also 
to  express  my  approbation  of  lieut. 
Janvern,  commander  of  the  gun¬ 
boats  ;  who,  having  joined  me  with 
intelligence,  served  as  volunteer  on 
board  the  Caesar. 

List  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
boaigl  his  majesty’s  ships  under 
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the  command  of  rear-admiral  sir 
J.  Saumarez,  bart.  in  the  attack 
of  the  French  squadron  and  Spa¬ 
nish  batteries  in  Aigeziras  bay, 
July  6th. 

Caesar,  Wm.  Grave,  6  seamen, 
i  marines,  killed  ;  George  William 
Forster,  boatswain,  17  seamen,  1 
)oy,  6  marines,  wounded;  Richard 
Best,  master’s  mate,  7  seamen,  mis¬ 
sing.  T  otal,  42< — Pompbe,  Mr.  Rox¬ 
burgh,  master,  Mr.  Steward,  mid¬ 
shipman,  10  seamen,  3  marines, 
tilled  ;  Richard  Cheesman,  Arthur 
Stapleton,  and  'Thomas  limes,  lieu¬ 
tenants  ;  Mr.  Curry,  and  Mr.  Hil- 
lier,  master’s  mates ;  J.  Hibberd, 
midshipman;  53  seamen,  10  ma¬ 
rines,  wounded.  Total  84. — ‘Spen¬ 
cer,  R.  Spencer,  volunteer  (hrst 
class),  5  seamen,  killed  ;  Jos.  Chat- 
terton,  midshipman,  23  seamen,  3 
marines,  wounded.  Total'  33.— ~ 
Venerable,  W.  Gibbons,  midship¬ 
man,  7  seamen,  killed;  Silvester 
Austin,  Mart.  Collins,  midshipmen, 
20  seamen,  3  marines,  wounded. 
Total  33. — Hannibal,  J.  D.  Wil¬ 
liams,  first  lieutenant  of  marines  ; 
David  Lindsey,  captain’s  clerk  ;  68 
seamen,  5  marines,  killed  ;  lieut.  J. 
Turner;  J.  Wood,  master;  A.  Dud¬ 
geon,  midshipman  ;  George  Dun- 
ford,  lieutenant  of  marines  ;  44  sea¬ 
men,  ]  4  marines,  wounded  ;  6  sea¬ 
men  missing.  Total  143. — Auda¬ 
cious,  8  seamen  killed  ;  J.  W.Day, 
lieutenant  of  marines;  25  seamen, 
6  marines,  wounded.  Total  40. 

Total,  375  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing, 

(Signed)  J.  Saumarez. 
Letter  from  rear-admiral  sir  J.  Sau¬ 
marez,  dated  on  board  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Cmsar,  Gibraltar  mole, 
July  10,  to  E.  Nepean,  esq. 

Sir, 

I  herewith  enclose  the  copy  of  a 
letter  from  capt.  Ferris,  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  late  ship  Hannibal,  which  I 
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request  you  will  please  to  lay  before 
their  lordships ;  and  I  have  only  to 
express  my  deep  regret  that  his 
well-meant  endeavours  to  bring  his 
ship  to  close  action  should  have  oc¬ 
casioned  so  severe  a  loss. 

J.  Saumarez. 

Sir,  Aigeziras,  July  1  * 

I  have  little  more  to  tell  you  of 
the  fate  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Han¬ 
nibal  than  yourself  must  have  ob¬ 
served  ;  only  that,  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  batteries  and  ships,  gun-boats, 
&c.  we  had  to  encounter,  our  guns 
soon  got  knocked  up  ;  and  I  found 
it  was  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
either  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ship  or  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
our  boats,  sails,  rigging?  and  springs, 
being  all  shot  away  ;  and,  having 
so  many  killed  and  wounded,  which 
will  appear  by  the  annexed  list,  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  strike,  and 
thereby  preserve  the  lives  of  the 
brave  men  that  remained#  Had  I 
been  successful  in  the  view  before 
me,  previous  to  the  ship  taking  the 
ground,  my  praises  of  the  conduct 
of  my  officers  and  ship’s  company 
could  not  have  exceeded  their  me¬ 
rits  ;  but  I  have,  notwithstanding, 
the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  every 
order  was  observed,  and  carried 
into  execution,  with  that  prompti¬ 
tude  and  alacrity  becoming  British 
officers  and  seamen. 

I  am,  &c.  S.  Ferris. 

Rear-adm.  sir  J.  Saumarez ,  fyc. 

Admiralty -office,  1 .  Copy  of  an  en¬ 
closure  from  rear-admiral  sir  J.  T. 
Duckworth,  K.  B.  commander  in 
chief  at  the  Leeward  islands,  to  E. 
Nepean,  esq.  dated  Martinique, 
June  6. 

His  Majesty  s  ship  JJHeureux , 

.  Barba  does,  May  31. 

Sir, 

Cruizing,  according  to  your  or¬ 
ders,  for  the  protection  of  our  com¬ 
merce  and  the  annoyance  of  the  ene¬ 
my. 
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my,  his  majesty’s  ship  under  my 
command  captured,  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th  instant,  80  leagues  to 
windward  of  this  island,  after  a 
chase  of  16  hours,  and  a  running 
fight,  which  she  maintained  for 
three  hours  in  hopes  to  escape,  the 
French  national  schooner  L’Egypte, 
of  ]6  guns  and  100  men.  She  is 
copper-bottomed,  and  said  to  be 
the  fastest  sailing  vessel  out  of  Gua- 
daioupe,  from  which  island  she  had 
sailed  13  days,  and  had  not  made  a 
capture.  I  am,  &c. 

Loftus  Otway  Bland. 
Rear-adm.  Duckworth . 

Admiralty-office,  3.  Lieut.  Philip 
Dumaresq,  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Cmsar,  arrived  last  night  with  the 
following  dispatches  from  rear-adm. 
sir  James  Saumarez,  bart. 

Ccesar,  offi  Cape  Trafalgar , 
Sir,  July  13. 

It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
crown  the  exertions  of  this  squa¬ 
dron  with  the  most  decisive  suc¬ 
cess  over  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  The  three  French  line  of 
battle  ships,  disabled  in  the  action  of 
the  6th  instant  off  Algeziras,  were 
on  the  8th  reinforced  by  a  squadron 
of  five  Spanish  line  of  battle  ships, 
under  the  command  of  don  Juan 
Joaquin  de  Moreno,  and  a  French 
ship  of  74  guns,  wearing  a  broad 
pendant,  besides  three  frigates,  and 
an  incredible  number  of  gun-boats 
and  other  vessels,  and  got  under 
sail  yesterday  morning,  together 
with  his  majesty’s  late  ship  Hanni¬ 
bal,  which  they  had  succeeded  in 
getting  off  the  shoal  on  which  she 
struck.  I  almost  despaired  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  force  in  readiness  to 
oppose  to  such  numbers;  but,  through 
the  great  exertions  of  capt.  Brenton, 
and  the  officers  and  men  belonging 
to  the  Caesar,  the  ship  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  warp  out  of  the  Mole  yes¬ 
terday  morning,  and  got  under 


weigh  immediately  after  with  all 
the  squadron,  except  the  Pom  pee, 
which  ship  had  not  had  time  to  get 
in  her  masts.  Confiding  in  the  zeal 
and  intrepidity  of  the  officers  and 
men  I  had  the  happiness  to  serve 
with,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  this  very 
powerful  force  to  Cadiz.  Late  in 
the  evening  I  observed  the  enemy’s 
ships  to  have  cleared  Cabareta  point, 
and  at  eight  I  bore  up  with  the 
squadron  to  stand  after  them.  His 
majesty’s  ship  Superb  being  station¬ 
ed  ahead1  of  the  Caesar,  I  directed 
captain  Keats  to  make  sail,  and  at¬ 
tack  the  sternmost  ships  in  the  ene¬ 
my’s  rear,  using  his  endeavours  to 
keep  in  shore  of  them.  At  II  the 
Superb  opened  her  fire  close  to  the 
enemy’s  ships;  and  on  the  Caesar’s 
coming  up,  and  preparing  to  engage 
a  three-decker  that  had  hauled  her 
wind,  she  was  perceived  to  have 
taken  fire;  and  the  flames  having 
communicated  to  a  ship  to  leeward 
of  her,  both  were  soon  in  a  blaze, 
and  presented  a  most  awful  sight. 
No  possibility  existing  of  offering 
the  least  assistance  in  so  distressing 
a  situation,  the  Caesar  passed  to 
close  with  the  ship  engaged  by  the 
Superb;  but  by  the  cool  and  deter¬ 
mined  fire  kept  upon  her,  which 
must  ever  reflect  the  highest  credit 
on  that  ship,  the  enemy’s  ship  was 
completely  silenced,  and  soon  after 
hauled  down  her  colours.  The 
Venerable  and  Spencer  having  at 
this  time  come  up,  I  bore  up  after 
the  enemy,  who  were  carrying  a 
press  of  sail,  standing  out  for  the 
Streights,  and  lost  sight  of  them 
during  the  night.  It  blew  exces¬ 
sively  hard  till  daylight,  and  in  the 
morning  ,  the  only  ships  in  company 
were  the  Venerable  and  Thames 
ahead  of  the  Caesar,  and  one 
of  the  French  ships  at  some  di¬ 
stance  from  them,  standing  towards 
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the  shoals  of  Conil,  besides  the 
Spencer  astern  coming  up.  All 
the  ships  immediately  made  sail 
with  a  fresh  breeze;  but  as  we  ap¬ 
proached,  the  wind  suddenly  failing, 
the  Venerable  was  alone  able  to 
bring  her  to  action,  which  captain 
Hood  did  in  the  most  gallant  man¬ 
ner,  and  had  nearly  silenced  the 
French  ship,  when  his  main-mast 
(which  had  been  before  wounded) 
was  unfortunately  shot  away ;  and 
it  coming  nearly  calm,  the  enemy’s 
ship  was  enabled  to  get  off  without 
any  possibility  of  following  her. 
The  highest  praise  is  due  to  capt. 
Hood, and  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Yenerable,  for  their  spirit  and  gal¬ 
lantry  in  the  action,  which  entitled 
them  to  better  success.  The  French 
ship  was  an  84,  with  additional  guns 
on  the  gunwale.  This  action  was  so 
near  the  shore,  that  the  Venerable 
struck  on  one  of  the  shoals,  but  was 
soon  after  got  off,  and  taken  in  tow 
by  the  Thames,  but  with  the  loss  of 
all  her  masts.  The  enemy’s  ships 
are  now  in  sight  to  the  westward, 
standing  in  for  Cadiz.  The  Superb 
and  Audacious,  with  the  captured 
ship,  are  also  in  sight,  with  the  C ar¬ 
ietta  Portuguese  frigate,  commanded 
by  captain  Crawfurd  Duncan,  who 
very  handsomely  came  out.  with  the 
squadron,  and  has  been  of  the  great¬ 
est  assistance  to  captain  Keats  in 
staying  by  the  enemy’s  ship  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Superb.  I  am  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  squadron  for  Ro¬ 
sier  bay,  and  shall  proceed,  the.  mo¬ 
ment  the  ships  are  refitted,  to  re¬ 
sume  my  station.  No  praises  that 
I  can  bestow  are  adequate  to  the 
merits  of  the  officers  and  ships’  com¬ 
panies  of  all  the  squadron,  particu¬ 
larly  for  their  unremitted  exertions 
in  refitting  the  ships  at  Gibraltar, 
to  which,  in  a  great  degree,  is  to  be 
Ascribed  the  success  of  the  squadron 
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against  the  enemy.  Although  the 
Spencer  and  Audacious  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  partake  of  this  ac¬ 
tion,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  exer¬ 
tion,  had  they  come  up  in  time  to 
close  with  the  enemy’s  ships.  My 
thanks  are  also  due  to  capt.  Holies, 
of  the  Thames,  and  to  the  hon.  capt. 
Dundas,  of  the  Calpe,  whose  as¬ 
sistance  was  particularly  useful  to 
captain  Keats  in  securing  the  ene¬ 
my’s  ship,  and  enabling  the  Superb 
to  stand  after  the  squadron,  in  case 
of  having  been  enabled  to  renew 
the  action. 

I  herewith  enclose  the  names  of 
the  enemy’s  ships.  J.  Saumarez. 

Evan  Nepean,  esq. 

List  of  the  Spanish  squadron  that 
arrived  at  Cadiz  from  Ferrol,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Don  Joaquin  de  Moreno, 
(lieutenant-general),  as  vice-ad¬ 
miral,  and  proceeded  to  Algezirat 
bay,  the  9th  of  July. 

Real  Carlos,  of  1 12  guns,  capt, 
Don  J.  Esquerre.  San  Rermene- 
gildo,  of  112  guns,  capt.  don 
Empiran.  San  Fernando,  of  94 
guns,  capt.  don  J.  Malms.  Argo¬ 
naut,  of  SO  guns,  capt.  don  J. 
Harrera.  San  Augustin,  of  74  guns, 
capt.  don  R.  jopete.  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  of  74  guns,  under  French  co¬ 
lours,  taken  by  the  Superb.  Wan¬ 
ton,  French  lugger,  of  12  guns. 
The  admiral’s  ship,  the  Real  Carlos* 
and  the  San  Hermenegildo,  were 
the  two  ships  that  took  fire  and 
blew  up.  J.  Saumarez. 

C  cesar,  off  Trafalgar,  July  14. 
Sim, 

I  herewith  enclose,  for  their  lord- 
ships’  farther  information,  the  state¬ 
ment  I  have  received  from  captain 
Keats,  to  whom  the  greatest  praise 
is  due  for  his  gallant  conduct  on  the 
service  alluded  to.  Capt.  Hood’s 
merits  are  held  in  too  high  estima¬ 
tion 
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tion  to  receive  additional  lustre  from 
any  praises  I  can  bestow ;  but  I 
only  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings 
when  I  observe,  that  in  no  instance 
have  1  known  superior  bravery  to 
that  displayed  by  him  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  J.  Saumarez. 

Evan  Nepean,  esq. 

Superb,  off  Cape  Trafalgar  b  July  13. 

Sir, 

Pursuant  to  your  directions  to 
state  the  particulars  of  the  Superb's 
services  last  night,  I  have  the  ho* 
nour  to  inform  you,  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  your  directions  to  make 
sail  up  and  engage  the  sternmost 
of  the  enemy’s  ships,  at  half  past  1 1 
I  found  myself  abreast  of  a  Spanish 
three-decked  ship  (the  Real  Carlos, 
as  appears  by  report  of  some  sur¬ 
vivors),  which  having  brought  in 
one  with  two  other  ships  nearly  line 
abreast,  I  opened  my  tire  upon  at 
not  more  than  three  cables’  length  : 
this  evidently  produced  a  good  ef¬ 
fect,  as  well  in  this  ship  as  the  others 
abreast  of  her,  which  soon  began 
tiring  on  each  other,  and  at  times 
on  the  Superb.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  perceived  the  ship  I 
was  engaging,  and  which  had  lost 
her  foretop-mast,  to  be  on  tire,  upon 
which  we  instantly  ceased  to  molest 
her,  and  I  proceeded  on  to  the  ship 
next  at  hand,  which  proved  to  be 
the  San  Antonio,  of  74  guns  and 
7  30  men,  commanded  by  the  chef  de 
division  Le  Rey,  under  French  co¬ 
lours,  wearing  a  broad  pendant,  and 
manned  nearly  equally  with  French 
and  Spanish  seamen,  and  which, 
after  some  action  (the  chef  being 
wounded),  struck  her  colours.  I 
learn  from  the  very  few  survivors 
of  the  ships  that  caught  tire  and 
blew  up  (which  in  an  open  boat 
reached  the  Superb  at  the  time  she 
was  taking  possession  of  the  San 
Antonio),  that  in  the  confusion  of 


the  action,  the  Hermenegildo,a  firsts 
rate  also,  mistaking  the  Real  Carlos 
for  an  enemy,  ran  on  board  her,  and 
shared  her  melancholy  fate.  Ser¬ 
vices  of  this  natare  cannot  well  be 
expected  to  be  performed  without 
some  loss ;  but  though  we  have  to” 
lament  that  lieutenant  E..  Waller 
and  14  seamen  and  marines  have 
been  wounded,  most  of  them  se¬ 
verely,  still  there  is  reason  to  re- 
joice  that  it  is  the  extent  of  our  loss.' 
I  received  able  and  active  assistance 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  the  first 
lieutenant;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  re¬ 
present  to  you,  that  the  officers  of 
all  descriptions,  seamen  and  marines, 
conducted  themselves  with  the  great¬ 
est  steadiness  and  gallantry. 

R.  G.  Keats. 
Sir  James  Saumarez ,  hart,  fyc. 

Admiralty -office,  4.  A  letter  from 
admiral  Cornwallis  introduces  the 
following: —  • 

Immortalite,  at  sea,  July  31/ 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you/ 
that  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  27th  instant,  in  Iat.  43  deg.  34 
mm.  N.  and  long.  11  deg.  42  min. 
W.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  iit 
with,  and  at  half  past  seven  to  cap¬ 
ture,  a  remarkably  fine  and  singu¬ 
larly  constructed  French  privateer,* 
with  four  masts,  named  L’lnventiony 
carrying  24  guns  on  a  flush-deck/ 
and  210  men.  She  is  quite  new/ 
had  only  left  Bourdeaux  nine  days 
before  on  her  first  cruize,*  and  had 
taken  nothing.  She  is  a  beautiful 
vessel,  on  a  plan  entirely  peculiar 
to  herself,  designed  by  her  com¬ 
mander,  Mr.  Thibaut,  and  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  dimensions,  being  147 
feet  long  and  27  wide;  each,  mast 
is  rigged  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
she  appears  to  me  to  answer  per¬ 
fectly  well.  During  the  chase,  at 
daylight,  his  majesty’s*  ship  Are* 
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;a  was  seen  at  a  distance,  who 
cd  in  the  pursuit,  and,  from 
situation,  greatly  assisted  me  in 
during  her. 

i  am,  &c.  H.  Hotham. 

ter  from  lord  Cochrane  to  capt. 
lixon,  of  his  majesty’s  ship  the 
ienereux. 

Speedy,  off  Barcelona ,  May  f, 
Castdlo  Ferro,  N.four  miles. 

Sir,  \  • 

have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you, 
the  sloop  I  have  the  honour  to 
imand,  after  a  mutual  chase  and 
m  action,  has  captured  a  Spanish 
eck frigate,  of  32gunsand22long 
pounders,  eight  nines,  and  two 
vy  carronade  -,  named  the  Gamo, 
imanded  by  Don  Francisco  de 
ris,  manned  by  319  naval  of- 
rs,  seamen,  supernumeraries, 
marines.  The  great  disparity 
:orce  rendering  it  necessary  to 
pt  some  measure  that  might 
ve  decisive,  I  resolved  to  board ; 

,  with  lieut.  Parker,  the  hon. 

.  Cochrane,  the  boatswain,  and 
w,  boarded 5  when,  by  the  impe- 
dty  of  the  attack,  vve  forced 
m  instantly  to  strike  their  co¬ 
ts.  I  have  to  lament,  in  board- 
,  the  loss  of  one  man  only  ;  the 
ere  wounds  received  by  lieut, 
ker,  both  from  musketry  and  the 
3rd ;  one  wound  received  by  the 
.tswain,  and  one  seaman.  1  must 
permitted  to  say,  there  could  not 
greater  regularity  nor  more  cod 
ermined  conduct  shown  by  men, 
n  by  the  crew  of  the  Speedy, 
tut.  Parker,  whom  I  beg  leave  to 
omroend  to  theirdordshipP  no- 
3,  as  well  as  the  hon.  Mr.  Coch- 
e,  deserve  all  the  approbation 
t  can  be  bestowed.  The  exer¬ 
ts  and  good  conduct  of  the  boat- 
ain,  carpenter,  and  petty  officers, 
acknowledge  with  pleasure,  as 
til  as  the  skill  and  attention  of 
r.  Guthrie,  the  surgeon. 

I  am,  &c,  Cochrane, 

sop 


R  E  N  C  E  S. 

List  of  killed,  wounded,  &c. 

Speedy’s  force  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  action,  54  officers,  men, 
and  boys;  3  killed,  and  8  wounded; 
14  four-pounders  (guns). — Gamo’s 
force  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  27  4  officers,  seamen,  boys, 
and  supernumeraries;  45  marines. 
Total  .819.  Don  Francisco  de  Tor- 
ris,  the  boatswain,  and  3.3  men, 
killed;  41  wounded.'  82  guns. 
Letter  from  capt.  Thomas  Rogers 
to  lord  Keith. 

Mercury  off-  the  Tremite  islands, 
in  the  Adriatic,  June  23. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint 
your  lordship  with  the  capture  of  a 
notorious  French  pirate  this  after¬ 
noon,  by  the  boats  of  the  Mercury 
and  El  Corso.  Fie  had  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  morning,  when  chased 
by  the  Corso,  among  the  rocks  in 
the  Tremite  islands,  inhabited  by  a 
few  renegadoes  only;  and  upon  the 
Mercury’s  appearance  landed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  crew,  who 
posted  themselves  with  a  four- 
pounder  and  musketry  upon  a  hill, 
to  defend  the  vesml,  close  to  which 
she  lay  aground  with  hawsers  last 
to  tiie  shore  :  notwithstanding  this 
advantageous  position,  the  boats 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant 
Mather,  of  the  Mercury,  rowed  in 
with  great  intrepidity,  exposed  to  a 
small  fire  of  grape  and  musketry 
from  the  ve-sel  and  the  hill,  while 
the  Mercury  and  Corso  awed  the 
enemy  by  firing  what  gims  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  ;  and  we 
had  die  satisfaction  to  see  our 
people  very  gailandy  board  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  land  at  the  same  time  to 
drive  the  banditti  from  the  hill,  in 
which  they  fortunately  ‘  succeeded, 
without  tiie  loss  of  a  man;  and  lieut. 
Wilson,  with  the  party  of  marines, 
maintained  the  position,  while  the 
seamen  hove  the  vessel  off  the  rocks, 
and  brought  her  out,  with  several 
(E)  prisoners 
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prisoners  taken  upon  the  hill.  She 
is  a  tartan,  called  Le  Tigre,  fitted 
out  at  Sinigalia,  but  last  from  An¬ 
cona,  mounts  eight  six  and  twelve- 
pounders,  and  had  a  crew  of  60 
French  and  Italians.  The  plunder 
found  on  board  this  vessel  is  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  her  character,  con¬ 
sisting  of  bales  of  cotton,  and  other 
goods  taken  from  vessels  of  differ¬ 
ent  nations.  I  am,  &c. 

T.  Rogers. 

[This  Gazette  also  announces  the 
capture  of  the  Corivesse,  a  small 
vessel,  of  one  brass  gun,  by  the 
Corso,  capt.  Ricketts.] 

Admiralty-ojp.ce,  8.  Letter  from 
viscount  Nelson,  K.  B.  &c.  to  E. 
Nepean,  esq.  dated  on  board  his 
majesty’s  ship  Medusa,  off  Bou¬ 
logne,  Aug.  4., 

Sir, 

The  enemy’s  vessels,  brigs,  and 
flats,  (lugger-rigged,)  and  a  schoon¬ 
er,  24  in  number,  wefe^  this  morn¬ 
ing,  at  day-light,  anqfepred  in  a  line 
in  front  of  the  town  of  Boulogne.  The 
wind  being  favourable  for  the  bombs 
to  act,  I  made  the  signal  for  them  to 
weigh,  and  to  throw  shells  at  the 
vessels,  but  as  little  as  possible  to 
annoy  the  town.  The  captains  placed 
their  ships  in  the  best  possible  posi¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  few  hours  three  of  the 
flats  and  a  brig  were  sunk ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  six  were 
on  shore  evidently  much  damaged  : 
at  six  in  the  evening,  being  high 
water,  five  of  the  vessels  wjiich  had 
been  aground  hauled  with  difficulty 
into  the  Mole,  the  others  remained 
under  water.  I  believe  the  whole 
of  the  vessels  would  have  gone  in¬ 
side  the  pier  but  for  want  of  water. 
What  damage  the  enemy  has  sus¬ 
tained,  beyond  what  we  see,  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell.  The  whole  of  this 
affair  is  of  no  further  conseclfence 
than  to  show  the  enemy  tho^  can¬ 
not,  with  impunity,' come  outside 
their  ports.  The  officers  of  artillery 


threw  the  shells  with  great  si 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  cap 
Fyers,  of  the  Royal  artillery 
slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh 
the  bursting  of  an  enemy’s  shell, 
two  seamen  are  also  wounded, 
flat  gun-vessel  is  this  moment  si 
Nelson  and  Bron 
Letter  from  captain  Mudge,  c 
mander  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Constance,  to  E.  Nepean, 
dated  at  sea,  July  21 . 

Sir, 

At  ten  yesferday  morning,  C 
Ortegal  south  four  miles,  a  1; 
brig  and  lugger  hove  round 
point,  tracing  the  shore  with] 
quarter  of  a  mile,  running  down 
fore  the  wind.  Relying  on  the  t 
nish  charts  I  had  in  my  possessic 
ran  so  close  to  the  Firgn  rocks 
to  oblige  them  to  run  through 
inner  channel,  both  receiving 
broadside  as  they  passed. 
Stork,  which  was  beating  up,  si 
into  the  bay,  and  by  a  well-dire< 
fire  obliged  the  brig  to  run  on 
rocks,  directly  under  a  high  < 
which  was  defended  by  the  mi 
of  the  country,  who  kept  up  a  < 
stant  but  ill-directed  hre.  Li 
Stupart,  of  this  ship,  with  the 
veral  boats  of  the  Stork,  &c. 
lantly  pushed  in,  and  hove  her 
without  loss.  She  proved  to  be 
El  Cantara  privateer,  mounting 
eighteen-pounders,  and  4  si 
with  110  men;  had  left  Coru 
the  night  before,  with  the  lug; 
of  10  guns,  which  I  also  captui 
and  had  taken  nothing. 

Zachary  Mud 
Admiralty-ojjice,  18.  Letter  £ 
viscount  Nelson,  K.  B.  Szc.  to  E 
Nepean,  esq.  dated1  on  board 
majesty’s  ship  Medusa,  offBoulo| 
Aug.  16. 

Sir, 

Having  judged  it  proper  to 
tempt  bringing  off  the  enemy’s  ft 
la  moored  in  the  front  of  Boulogn 

direc 
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ectecl  the  attack  to  be  made  by 
ir  divisions  of  boats  for  boarding, 
ier  the  command  of  capts.  So- 
rvi'le,  Cotgrave,  Jones,  and  Par* 
and  a  division  of  howitzer 
its  under  captain  Conn.  The 
its  put  off  from  the  Medush  at 
f  past  eleven  o’clock  last  night  in 
!  best  possible  order,  and  before 
3  o’clock  this  morning  the  firing 
^an,  and  I  had,  from  the  judg- 
nt  of  the  officers,  and  the  zeal 
\  gallantry  of  every  man,  the 
>st  perfect  confidence  of  complete 
;cess:  but  the  darkness  of  the 
jht,  with  the  tide  and  half-tide,  se- 
rated  the  divisions,  and  from  all 
t  arriving  at  the  same  happy  mor 
;nt  with  captain  Parker  is  to  be  at* 
bated  the  failure  of  success :  but 
i>eg  to  be  perfectly  understood, 
it  not  the  smallest  blame  attaches 
elf  to  any  one  person;  for,  al- 
)ugh  the  divisions  did  not  arrive 
rethgr,  yet  each  (except  the  fourth 
fision,  which  could  not  be  got  up 
fore  day,)  made  a  successful  at- 
:k  on  that  part  of  the  enemy  they 
1  in  with,  and  actually  took  pos¬ 
ition  of  many  brigs  and  flats,  and 
t  their  cables. :  but  many  of  them 
ing  aground,  and  the  moment  of 
*  battle’s  ceasing  on  board  them, 

3  vessels  were  filled  with  voiieys 
on  volleys  of  musketry,  the  ene- 
f  being  perfectly  regardless  of 
sir  own  men,  who  must  have  suf- 
ed  equally  with  us.  It  was  there¬ 
's  impossible  to  remain  on  board 
eh  to  burn  them ;  but  allow  me  to 
h  who  have  seen  much  service 
s  war,  that  more  determined,  por¬ 
ting  courage  I  never  witnessed, 
d  that  nothing  but  the  impossi- 
iity  of  being  successful,  from  the 
uses  I  have  mentioned,  could  have 
evented  me  from  having  to  con¬ 
sulate  their  lordships  :  but  aj- 
^ugh  in  value  the  loss  of  such  gal¬ 


lant  and  good  men  is  incalculable, 
yet  in  point  of  numbers.it  has  fallen 
short  of  my  expectations.  I  must 
also  beg  leave  to  state,  that  greater 
zeal  and  ardent  desire  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  an  attack  on  the  ene* 
my  was  never  shown  than  by  all  the 
captains,  officers  and  crews  of  all 
the  different  descriptions  of  vessels 
under  my  command.  The  com¬ 
manders  of  the  Hunter  and  Grey¬ 
hound  revenue  cutters  went  in  their 
boats  in  the  most  handsome  and 
gallant  manner  to  the  attack.— 
Amongst  the  many  brave  men 
wounded,  I  have  with  the  deepest 
regret  to  place  the  name  of  my  gal¬ 
lant  good  friend  and  able  assistant 
captain  T.  Parker ;  also  my  flag 
lieutenant  Frederick  Langford,  who 
has  served  with  me  many  years; 
they  were  both  wounded  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  board  the  French  commodore. 
To  captain  Gore,  of  the  Medusa,  I 
feel  the  highest  obligations ;  and 
when  their  lordships  look  at  the  loss 
of  the  Medusa  on  this  occasion,  they 
will  agree  with  me,  that  the  honour 
of  my  flag,  and  the  cause  of  their 
king  and  country,  could  never  have 
been  placed  in  more  gallant  hands;. 
Captain  Bedford,  of  the  Leyden, 
with  captain  Gore,  very  handsomely 
volunteered  their  services  to  serve 
under  a  master  and  commander; 
but  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to  the 
latter,  and  I  only  mention  it  to  mark 
the  zeal  of  those  officers.  From  the 
nature  of  the  attack,  only  a  fe  w  pri¬ 
soners  were  made;  a  lieutenant, 
eight  seamen,  and  eight  soldiers  are 
all  they  brought  off’.  Herewith  I 
send  the  reports  of  the  several  com.* 
manders  of  divisions,  and  a  return 
qf  killed  and  wounded. 

Nelson  andBronte. 

P./S.  Capt.  Somerville  was  the 
serfioF  master  and  commander  em¬ 
ployed, 

(E  2)  Eugenie, 
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Eugenie ,  off  Boulogne,  Aug.  16. 

My  Lord, 

In  obedience  to  your  lordship’s 
direction  to  state  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  division  of  boats  which 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  place  un¬ 
der  my  command,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  enemy’s  flotilla  in 
the  bay  of  Boulogne,  1  beg  leave  to 
acquaint  you,  that  after  leaving  the 
Medusa  last  night,  I  found  myself, 
on  getting  on  shore,  carried  consi¬ 
derably,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  tide, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  place  ;  and  finding  that  V 
was  not  likely  to  reach  it  in  the  or¬ 
der  prescribed,  I  gave  directions  for 
the  boats  to  cast  each  other  olf. 
By  so  doing,  I  was  enabled  to  get 
to  the  enemy’s  flotilla  a  little  before 
the  dawn  of  day,  and  in  the  best 
order  possible  attacked,  close  in  the 
pier-head,  a  brig,  which,  after  a 
short  contest,  I  carried.  Previous 
to  so  doing,  her  cables  were  cut; 
but  I  was  prevented  from  towing 
her  out,  by  her  being  secured  with  a 
chain,  and  in  conseauence  of  a  very 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  grape- 
shot  that  was  directed  at  us  from 
the  shore,  three  luggers,  and  an¬ 
other  brig  within  half-pistol  shot ; 
and  not  seeing  the  least  prospect 
of  being  able  to  get  her  off,  I  was 
obliged  to  abandon  her,  and  push 
out  of  the  bay,  as  it  was  then  com¬ 
pletely  daylight.  The  undaunted 
and  resolute  behaviour  of  the  of¬ 
ficers,  seamen,  and  marines,  was 
unparalleled;  and  I  have  to  lament 
the  loss  of  several  of  those  brave 
men,  a  list  of  whom  I  enclose  you 
herewith.  P.  Somerville. 

Viscount  Nelson ,  K.  B.  fyc. 

Medusa,  off  Boulogne,  Aug.  16. 

My  Lord, 

After  the  complete  arrangement 
which  was  made,  the  perfect  good 
understanding  and  regularity  with 
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which  the  boats  you  did  me  the  h 
nour  to  put  under  my  command  le 
the  Medusa,  I  have  an  anxious  fee 
ing  to  explain  to  your  lordship  tl 
failing  of  our  enterprise,  that,  on  i 
outset,  promised  every  succej 
Agreeably  to  your  lordship’s  i 
structions,  I  proceeded  with  the  s 
cond  division  of  the  boats  under  n 
direction  (the  half  of  which  we 
under  the  direction  of  Iieut  W 
liams,  senior  of  the  Medusa)  to  a 
tack  the  part  of  the  enemy’s  flotil 
appointed  for  me,  and  at  half  pa 
12  had  the  good  fortune  to  fii 
myself  close  to  them ;  when  I  c 
dered  lieut.  Williams,  with  his  su 
division,  to  push  on  to  attack  tl 
vessels  to  the  northward  of  m 
Avhile  I,  with  the  others,  ran  alon 
side  a  large  brig  off  the  Mole-hea 
wearing  the  commodore’s  pendar 
It  is  at  this  moment  I  feel  myself 
a  loss  for  words  to  do  justice  to  tl 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Medu 
w  ho  were  in  the  boat  with  me,  ai 
to  lieutenant  Langford,  the  office 
and  crew  of  the  same  ship,  who  n 
bly  seconded  us  in  the  barge,  un 
all  her  crew  were  killed  or  woundei 
and  to  the  hon.  Mr.  Cathcart,  wl 
commanded  the  Medusa’s  cutler,  ai 
sustained  the  attack  with  the  grez 
est  intrepidity,  until  the  despera 
situation  I  was  left  in  obliged  n 
to  call  him  to  the  assistance  of  tl 
sufferers  in  my  boat.  The  bos 
were  no  sooner  alongside  than  v 
attempted  to  board;  but  a  ve 
strong  netting,  traced  up  to  h 
lower  yards,  baffled  all  our  ende 
vours;  and  an  instantaneous  d: 
charge  of  her  guns,  and  small  ari 
from  about  200  soldiers  on  her  gu 
wale,  knocked  myself,  Mr.  Kirb 
the  master  of  the  Medusa,  and  IV. 
Gore,  a  midshipman,  with  tw 
thirds  of  the  crew,  upon  our  bac 
in  the  boats,  ail  either  killed 

wound' 
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wounded  desperately :  the  barge  and 
cutter,  being  on  the  outside,  sheered 
off  with  the  tide;  but  the  flat  boat  in 
which  I  was  hung  alongside,  and,  as 
there  was  not  an  officer  or  man  left 
to  govern  her,  must  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  not  Mr. 
Cathcart  taken  her  in  tow  and 
carried  her  off.  Mr.  Williams  led 
his  sub-division  up  to  the  enemy 
with  the  most  intrepid  gallantry, 
took  one  lugger  and  attacked  a 
brig,  while  his  crews,  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  to  say,  suffered  equally  with 
ourselves:  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
boat's  crew  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Pelley,  who  commanded 
the  Medusa's  launch,  and  the  hon, 
Mr.  Maitland,  midshipman,  were  se¬ 
verely  wounded ;  and  Mr.  William 
Bristow,  master's  mate,  in  the  Me¬ 
dusa's  cutter,  under  lieut.  Stewart, 
was  killed.  I  now  feel  it  my  duty 
to  assure  your  lordship,  that  nothing 
could  surpass  the  zeal,  courage, 
and  readiness  of  every  description 
of  officer  and  man  under  my  com¬ 
mand;  and  I  am  sorry  that  my 
words  fall  short  of  their  merits, 
though  we  could  not  accomplish 
the  object  we  were  ordered  to. 

Edward  T.  Parker. 
Lord  viscount  Ndson ,  Sfc. 

My  Lord,  Gannet,  Aug.  16. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  instant, 
the  third  division  of  boats  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  command,  as¬ 
sembled  on  board  his  majesty's 
ship  York,  agreeably  to  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  directions,  and  at  1 1  P.  M., 
by  signal  from  the  Medusa,  pro¬ 
ceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy’s  flotilla  off  Bou¬ 
logne,  as  directed  by  your  lordship; 
and  as  I  thought  it  most  advisable 
to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  largest 
vessel  first,  I  lost  no  time  in  making 
the  attack;  but  in  consequence  of 
my  leading  the  division,  and  the 
enemy  opening  a  heavy  Are  frora^ 


several  batteries,  thought  it  ad  vise- 
able  to  give  the  enemy  as  little  time 
as  possible,  cut  the  tow-rope,  and 
did  not  wait  for  the  other  boats,  so 
that  it  was  some  little  time  before 
the  heavy  boats  could  get  up ;  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  shots  through  the 
boat’s  bottom,  that  I  soon  found 
her  in  a  sinking  state ;  and,  as  it  was 
not  possible  to  stop  so  many  shot- 
holes,  was  obliged,  witli  the  men, 
to  take  to  another  boat ;  and  have 
the  pleasure  to  acquaint  your  lord- 
ship,  that  I  received  particular  sup¬ 
port  from  the  boats  of  his  majesty's 
ship  York,  which  soon  came  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  division  I  had 
the  honour  to  command.  But  find¬ 
ing  no  prospect  of  success,  and  the 
number  of  men  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  different  boats,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  fire  from  the  shore  of  grape 
and  small  arms,  thought  it  for  the 
good  of  his  majesty's  service  to 
withdraw  the  boats  between  two 
and  three  in  the  morning,  as  we 
could  not  board  her,  although  every 
effort  was  made. 

I  am,  &c. 

Isaac  Cotgrave.' 
Lord  viscount  Nelson,  K.  B.  jpc. 

My  Lord,  Isis,  Aug.  1 6. 

In  consequence  of  directions  re¬ 
ceived  from  your  lordship,  I  last 
night,  on  the  signal  being  made  on 
board  the  Medusa,  left  this  ship, 
with  the  boats  of  the  fourth  divi¬ 
sion,  formed  with  two  close  lines, 
and  immediately  joined  the  other 
divisions  under  tne  stern  of  the  Me¬ 
dusa,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
put  your  lordship's  order  into  exe¬ 
cution,  attacking  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  enemy's  flotilla;  but, 
notwithstanding  every  exertion 
made,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
tide,  we  could  not,  until  near  day- 
light,  get  to  the  westward  of  any 
part  of  the  enemy's  line ;  on  ap¬ 
proaching  the  eastern  part  of  which, 
(E  3)  in 
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in  order  to  assist  the  first  division 
then  engaged,  we  met  them  return¬ 
ing.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  the  day  breaking  apace,  1 
judged  it  prudent  to  direct  the  of¬ 
ficers  commanding  the  different 
boats  to  return  to  their  respective 
ships.  I  am,  &c. 

Robert  Jones. 

P.  S.  None  killed  or  wounded  on 
board  any  of  the  fourth  division. 
Lord  viscount  Nelson ,  Ak  B.  fyc. 
Discovery,  off  Boulogne ,  Aug.  16. 

My  Lord, 

I  beg  leave  to  make  my  report 
to  your  lordship  of  the  four  howit¬ 
zer  boats  that  I  had  the  honour  to 
command,  in  the  attack  of  the  ene¬ 
my  last  night.  Having  led  in  to 
Support  captain  Parker’s  division, 
keeping  between  his  lines  until  the 
enemy  opened  their  fire  on  him,  we 
kept  on  towards  the  pier  until  I 
was  aground  in  the  headmost  boat ; 
then  opened  our  fire  and  threw 
about  eight  shells  into  it,  but,  from 
the  strength  of  the  tide  coming 
out  of  the  harbour,  was  not  able  to 
keep  our  station  off  the  pier-head, 
but  continued  our  fire  on  the  camp 
until  the  enemy’s  fire  had  totally 
slackened,  and  captain  Parker’s  di- 
\dsion  had  passed  without  me.  I 
beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  lordship, 
that  I  was  ably  supported  by  the 
other  boats.  Captain  Broome  and 
lieutenant  Beam,  of  the  Royal  artil¬ 
lery,  did  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  annoy  the  enemy.  The  other 
officers  of  artillery  wrere  detached 
in  the  other  four  howitzer  boats. 

J.  Conn, 

Lord  viscount  Nelson,  K.  B.  fyc. 
Account  of  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines,  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  boats  of  his  majesty’s  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  attack  of  the 
French  flotilla,  moored  before 
Boulogne,  on  the  night  of  Au¬ 
gust  15. 


First  division. 

Leyden,  8  seamen,  3  marines, 
killed;  5  officers,  20  seamen,  15  ma¬ 
rines,  wounded.  Total  51. — Eu¬ 
genie,  3  seamen  killed;  1  officer, 
5  seamen,  wounded.  Total  9.— 
Jamaica,  1  officer,  3  seamen,  killed; 
1  officer,  4  seamen,  4  marines, 
wounded.  Total  13. 

Second  division. 

Medusa,  2  officers,  14  seamen, 
4  marines,  killed;  5  officers,  24  sea¬ 
men,  6  marines,  wounded.  Total 
55. — Queenborough  cutter,  1  sea* 
man  killed,  6  seamen  wounded.  To¬ 
tal?. — Minx,  1  officer  wounded. 

Third  division. 

York,  1  officer,  2  seamen,  killed; 
1  officer,  10  seamen,  5  marines, 
wounded.  Total  19. — Gannet,  1 
seaman  killed,  2  seamen  wounded. 
Total  3. — Ferriter,  3  seamen  wound¬ 
ed. —Providence,  3  seamen  wound¬ 
ed. — Express,  4  seamen  wounded. 
—Explosion,  1  seaman  killed,  2  sea¬ 
men  wounded.  Total  3.— -Disco¬ 
very,  1  seaman  wounded. 

Fourth  division. 

None  killed  or  wounded. 

Total. — 4  officers,  33  seamen,  7 
marines,  killed  ;  1 4  officers,  84  sea¬ 
men,  30  marines,  wounded.  Total 
172. 

Names  of  officers  killed  and 
wounded. 

Leyden,  lieuts.  Thomas  Oliver, 
Francis  Dickson,  badly  ;  captain 
Young,  of  the  marines,  badly;  Mr, 
Francis  Burney,  master’s  mate, ,  Mr. 
Samuel  Spratley,  midshipman, 
wounded. — Eugenie,  Mr.  William 
Basset,  acting  lieutenant,  wounded. 
— Jamaica,  Mr.  Alexander  Ruther¬ 
ford,  master’s  mate,  killed;  lieut. 
Jeremiah  Skelton  wounded.— Me¬ 
dusa,  Mr.  William  Gore,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bristow,  midshipmen,  killed; 
capt.  Edward  Thornborough  Par¬ 
ker,  lord  Nelson’s  aide-du-carnp; 
lieuts.  Charles  Pelley  and  Frederick 
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Langford ;  Mr.  William  Kirby, 
master  ;  the  hon.  Anthony  Mait¬ 
land,  midshipman,  wounded. — York. 
Mr.  Berry,  midshipman,  killed ;  Mr. 
Brown,  gunner,  wounded. — -Mr. 
Richard  Wilkinson,  commander  of 
the  Greyhound  revenue  cutter, 
wounded;  and  1  seaman  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Greyhound,  likewise 
wounded. 

Nelson  and  Bronte. 
Medusa,  Aug.  16. 

Dozvning-street,  22.  The  following 
dispatches  have  this  day  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  lord  Hobart’s  office,  from 
lieut.-gen.  sir  John  Hely  Hutchin¬ 
son,  transmitted  in  a  letter  from  lord 
Elgin  to  lord  Hawkesbury. 

Earl  of  Elgin  to  lord  Hazvkesbury, 
dated  Constantinople,  July  18. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  your  lordship,  that  the  inclosed 
letters  to  lord  Hobart  contain  the 
intelligence  of  the  surrender  of 
Grand  Cairo  to  the  combined  forces 
under  gen.  Hutchinson,  the  vizier, 
and  the  capitan  pacha. 

Head-quarters,  camp  before 
Gizeh ,  June  2 1 . 

My  Lord, 

I  have  nothing  new,  or  of  very 
essential  import,  to  communicate, 
but  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  of  a  messenger  going  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  inform  you,  that  we 
are  encamped  near  Gizeh,  which 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
to  Cairo.  We  mean  to  erect  bat¬ 
teries  in  the  course  of  24  hours :  it 
cannot  hold  out  long,  as  it  is  a  very 
weak  place ;  but  it  covers  a  bridge 
of  communication  which  the  French 
have  over  the  Nile,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  essential  to  us  to  have  it  in  our 
possession.  This  operation  cannot 
last  above  four  or  five  days  at  most ; 
I  then  mean  to  cross  the  river,  and 
join  the  army  of  the  grand  vizier, 
who  is  at  present  encamped  very 
near  Cairo ;  we  shall  then  besiege 


the  place,  which  is  garrisoned  by  4« 
or  5000  French ;  but  their  works 
are  very  extended,  and  would  re¬ 
quires  much  greater  number  of  men 
to  defend  them.  Great  delays  have 
been  occasioned  in  this  operation, 
from  the  low  state  of  the  river,  and 
from  the  bar  of  the  Nile  at  Rosetta, 
which  is  frequently  impassable  for 
ten  days  together ;  so  that  our  march 
has  been  much  retarded.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  procuring  provisions  for 
the  army,  and  the  obstacles  which 
we  encountered  in  bringing  the 
heavy  artillery  up  the  river  (which 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  accom¬ 
plished),  have  been  very  great. 
However,  we  have  now  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  to  begin  the  siege. 

J.  H.  Hutchinson. 

Elead-quarters,  camp  before 

Gizeh,  June  29. 

My  Lord, 

The  combined  armies  advanced 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  on  the 
21st  inst.  The  British  troops,  and 
those  of  his  highness  the  capitan 
pacha,  invested  Gizeh  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile  ;  whilst  the  army 
of  his  highness  the  grand  vizier 
moved  forward,  and  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  nearly  within  cannon-shot  of 
Cairo.  On  the  22d,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  enemy  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  informed  me,  that  they 
wished  to  treat  for  the  evacuation 
of  Cairo,  and  the  forts  thereunto 
belonging,  upon  certain  conditions. 
After  a  negotiation  of  several  days, 
which  was  conducted  by  brigadier- 
general  Hope  with  much  judgment 
and  ability,  they  agreed  to  surren¬ 
der  the  town  and  forts  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose.  We  took  possession  of  the 
gate  of  Gizeh  at  five  o’clock  yes¬ 
terday  evening,  and  also  of  the  tort 
Sulkoski,  on  the  Cairo  side  of  the 
river.  Hostages  have  been  mutu¬ 
ally  exchanged,  and  the  final  eva- 
(E  4)  cuation 
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cuation  will  take  place  in  about  ten 
days.  I  should  suppose  that  there 
are  near  6000  troops  of  all  kinds  in 
the  town  ;  but  I  speak  without  a 
perfect  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
as  I  have  not  yet  received  any  re¬ 
turns.  This  has  been  a  long  and 
arduous  service.  The  troops,  from 
the  great  heat  of  the  weather, 
the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  and  the  entire  want  of 
roads  in  the  country,  have  suffered 
a  considerable  degree  of  fatigue; 
but  both  men  and  officers  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  with  the  greatest  pa¬ 
tience,  and  have  manifested  a  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  arms 
that  is  above  all  panegyric.  The 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  has  been  or¬ 
derly  and  exemplary  ;  and  a  disci¬ 
pline  has  been  preserved  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  any^ 
troops.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
lieut.-col.  Anstruther,  quarter-mas¬ 
ter-general,  for  the  great  zeal  and 
ability  which  he  has  shown,  under 
very  difficult  circumstances,  in  for¬ 
warding  the  public  service.  From 
generals  Cradock  and  Doyle,  who 
weie  the  general  officers  employed 
immediately  under  my  orders,  I  have 
derived  the  greatest  assistance  ;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  recommend  them  as 
highly  deserving  of  his  majesty's  fa¬ 
vour.  The  exertions  of  capt.  Ste¬ 
venson,  of  the  navy,  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  laborious  and  constant  dur¬ 
ing  this  long  march  ;  they  have  done 
every  thing  that  was  possible  to  for¬ 
ward  our  supplies;  and,  indeed, 
without  their  powerful  aid,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Your  lordship  will  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  river  is  extremely  low 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile  impassable  for  days  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  distance  from  Ro¬ 
setta  to  Cairo  between  160  and  170 
miles.  Capt.  Stevenson  has  been 
ably  supported  by  capts.  Morrison, 


Curry,  and  Hill yar,  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  under  him.  The  service  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged  has 
not  been  a  brilliant  one  ;  but  1  hope 
it  will  be  recollected  that  it  has  been 
most  useful,  and  has  required  con¬ 
stant  vigilance* and  attention.  It 
has  lasted  now  for  many  weeks : 
the  labour  has  been  excessive,  and 
the  fatigue  greater  than  I  can  ex¬ 
press.  This  dispatch  will  be  deli¬ 
vered  to  you  by  my  aid-de-camp, 
major  Montresor,  who  has  been  in 
the  most  intimate  habits  of  confi¬ 
dence  with  me  since  my  arrival  in 
Egypt,  and  will  be  able  to  give  your 
lordship  a  most  perfect  account  of 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him 
to  your  lordship’s  protection  as  an 
officer  of  merit,  and  highly  deserv¬ 
ing  his  majesty's  favour. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  H.  Hutchinson. 

[Here  follow  the  articles  of  ca¬ 
pitulation  (21  in  number).  In  sub¬ 
stance  they  provide,  that.the  French 
forces  and  their  allies,  under  the 
command  of  gen.  Belliard,  should 
evacuate  (not  only  the  city  of  Cairo, 
and  its  dependencies,  but)  all  that 
part  of  Egypt  which  they  then  oc¬ 
cupied  ;  the  French  and  auxiliary 
troops  to  retire  by  land  to  Rosetta, 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  field-ar¬ 
tillery,  ammunition,  effects,  &c.  and 
be  thence  embarked,  with  the  same, 
to  the  French  ports  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  allied 
powers.  All  the  administrations, 
the  members  of  the  commission  of 
arts,  and  sciences,  in  short,  every 
person  attached  to  the  French  army, 
to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  ail  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
of  whatever  nation,  who  might  wish 
to  follow  the. French  troops.] 

A  dm  iralty-ojiee,  2,9. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  hon.  W  il- 
liam  Cornwallis,  admiral  of  the 
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blue,  &c.  to  Evan  Nepean,  esq. 
dated  off  Ushant,  the  20th  inst. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  a 
letter  from  capt.  Wemyss,  of  his 
majesty's  ship  the  Unicorn,  inclosing 
one  from  capt.  Griffiths,  of  the  Ata- 
Jante  sioop,  both  stationed  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  coast  of  Quiberon. 

X  am,  &c.  W.  Cornwallis. 

His  majesty's  ship  Unicorn , 
Sir,  Quibe r on-bay ,  Aug.  14. 
By  his  majesty’s  sloop  Atalante 
(which  I  have  sent  to  you,  being 
short  of  provisions),  I  inciose  a  jour¬ 
nal  of  my  proceedings  and  statement 
of  the  ship,  by  which  you  will  see 
we  have  barely  a  month’s  provisions. 
Hitherto,  notwithstanding  all  my 
exertions  in  sending  the  boats  away 
armed  on  different  occasions,  and 
imoving  with  the  ship,  1  have  only 
been  able  to  capture  one  chasse  ma- 
I&e,  of  40  tons,  laden  with  lime, 
liot  worth  sending  in  (in  which  bu¬ 
siness  we  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
one  seaman  killed,  and  one  slightly 
wounded),  and  to  destroy  one,  same 
burthen,  laden  with  corn.  Several 
convoys  are  lying  at  different  places, 
ready  to  slip  out ;  the  largest  of 
which,  (in  the  Morbihan,)  by  an¬ 
choring  near  that  place,  and  com¬ 
manding  the  passages  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  a  have  prevented  moving. 
His  majesty’s  sloop  Atalante  has 
been  rather  more  fortunate,  having 
captured  three  small'light  boats,  and 
L’Eveiiie  armed  lugger.  The  gal¬ 
lantry  of  this  affair,  to  which  I  was 
an  eye-witness,  is  fully  mentioned 
in  capt.  Griffiths*  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  I  inclose,  and  beg  leave  to 
say  he  speaks  my  sentiments  on  that 
subject.  I  hope  this  account  of  my 
proceedings  will  meet  your  appro¬ 
bation. 

I  am,  &c.  C?  Wemyss, 
Hon.  admiral  Cormvallis,  Sfc. 
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Atalante. ,  Quiberon-bay ,  Aug.  11. 

Sir, 

I  have  to  acquaint  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  that  yesterday  the  six-oared 
cutter  of  his  majesty’s  sloop  under 
my  command,  manned  with  eight 
men,  captured  the  French  armed 
lugger  L’Eveiiie,  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  of  53  tons,  mounting 
two  4-pounders  and  four  large  swi¬ 
vels  carrying  a  pound -and-half  ball. 
The  cool  intrepidity  with  which 
they  rowed  up  in  face  of  a  brisk 
discharge  of  cannister  and  grape 
from  the^Iugger,  and  the  cross  fire 
of  two  small  batteries,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  my  admiration  ;  they 
boarded  and  took  her  a  musket-shot 
from  the  shore  (the  crew  deserted 
her  at  the  moment),  and,  I  am  hap¬ 
py  to  add,  brought  her  off  without 
any  body  hurt  on  our  part.  The 
steady  determination  and  good  con¬ 
duct  of  Mr.  Fran.  Smith  (who  com¬ 
manded)  claim  my  fullest  approba¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  strongly  to  recommend  him  to 
notice,  as  well  as  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  boat’s  crew  who  so 
ably  seconded  him. 

1  am,  &c.  A.  J.  Griff  iths. 
Captain  Wemyss ,  his  majesty's 
ship  Unicorn. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Admiralty-ojjice,  5. 
Letter  from  bon.  Wm.  Cornwallis, 
admiral  of  the  blue,  &c.  to  Evan 
Nepean,  esq.  dated  off  Ushant, 
August  31. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  transmit¬ 
ting  to  you,  for  the  information  of 
my  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  a  letter  from  capt.  Martin, 
of  his  majesty’s  ship  Fisgard-;  by 
which  it  appears,  the  boats  of  that 
ship,  the  Diamond,  and  the  Boadi- 
cea,  have  cut  out  of  Corunna  a  ship 
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of  20  guns,  and  other  vessels.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Pipon,  who  commanded  the 
boats,  seems  to  have  conducted  the 
enterprise  with  much  gallantry  and 
judgment;  for,  although  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries, 
yet  the  success  was  accomplished 
•without  any  loss ;  and  the  conduct 
the  officers  and  men  who  were 
with  him  merits  my  warmest  appro¬ 
bation.  W.  Cornwallis. 

Fisgardf  off'  F err  ol,  August  21. 

Sir, 

I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
last  night  the  boats  of  his  majesty’s 
ships  Fisgard,  Diamond,  and  Boadi- 
cea,  attacked  the  vessels  of  the  ene¬ 
my  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  out  El 
Neptuna,  a  new  ship,  pierced  tor 
20  guns,  belonging  to  his  catholic 
majesty ;  a  gun-boat  mounting  a 
long  32-pounder,  and  a  merchant- 
ship  ;  who  were  moored  within  the 
strong  batteries  that  protect  the 
port ;  and  so  near  them,  that  the 
sentinels  on  the  ramparts  challenged 
our  people,  and  immediately  com¬ 
menced  a  heavy  fire :  but  the  prizes 
were  towed  out  with  a  degree  of 
coolness  and  perseverance  that  does 
infinite  credit  to  the  officers  and 
men,  and  'can  only  be  equalled  by 
their  conduct  throughout  the  affair. 
I  should  be  very  glad,  if  it  were  in 
my  power,  to  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  lieut.  Pipon,  who  directed  this 
enterprise  with  the  most  becoming 
spirit  and  address  ;  but  his  success 
will,  I  trust,  sufficiently  recommend 
him  to  your  lordship’s  approbation, 
and  the  notice  of  my  lords  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  admiralty. 

I  am,  &c.  T.  B.  Martin. 

Admiralty-office,  S. 
Letter  from  Mr.  Pettigrew,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  ship  Intrepid  let¬ 
ter  of  marque,  to  Evan  Nepean, 
esq,  dated  Barbadoes,  July  9. 

Sir, 

On  the  22d  of  June,  in  N.  !at. 


[September, 

18  deg,  25  min.  W.  long,  per  ac- 
eompts,  40  deg.  10  min.  on  board 
the  ship  Intrepid,  of  Liverpool,  hear¬ 
ing  letters  of  marque,  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  having  in  confpany  the  ships 
Dominica  packet  and  Alfred,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  capture,  after  a 
running  engagement  of  nearly  two 
hours,  the  Spanish  frigate-built  ship 
La  Galga,  commanded  by  Francisco 
de  Pascadello,  and  mounting  24 
heavy  sixes,  and  78  men,  bound  to 
Cadiz,  or  any  port  in  Spain,  loaded 
with  hides,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  cop¬ 
per  in  bars ;  the  quantity  not  yet 
known.  I  am  happy  to  say,  we  sus¬ 
tained  no  other  loss  than  that  of  one 
of  my  brave  men,  and  our  sails  and 
rigging  a  good  deal  cut ;  the  other 
ships  have  not  sustained  any  damage, 
except  the  prize,  which  has  suffered 
considerably  in  both  hull  and  masts, 
and  rigging.  I  arrived  here  July  4, 
with  the  prize  and  above-mentioned 
ships. 

I  am,  &c.  Jn.  Pettigrew. 

P.  S.  The  Galga  has  been  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ports,  but  was  last  from  Rio 
de  Plata. 

Admiral ty  -  office,  1 2. 
Letter  from  capt.  Hood  to  rear-ad¬ 
miral  Saumarez. 

Sir,  Venerable,  at  sea ,  July  1 3. 

You  must  have  observed  my  giv¬ 
ing  chace  to  an  enemy’s  line  of  bat¬ 
tle  ship  at  day-break  this  morning. 
At  seven  she  hoisted  French  colours; 
and  I  could  perceive  her  to  be  an 
eighty-gun  ship ;  at  half  past,  being 
within  point-blank  shot,  the  enemy 
commenced  firing  his  stern  chace- 
guns,  which  I  did  not  return,  for 
fear  of  retarding  our  progress,  until 
the  light  and  baffling  airs  threw  the 
two  ships  broadside-to,  within  mus- 
ket-shot,  when  a  steady  and  warm 
conflict  was  kept  up  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  we  had  closed  within 
pistol-shot.  The  enemy  principally 
directed  his  fire  to  our  masts  and 
riggingr  I  had  at  this  time  the  mis* 
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>rtune  to  perceive  the  main-mast 
>  fall  overboard,  the  fore  and  mi¬ 
en-mast  nearly  in  the  same  state, 
nd  since  gone :  the  ship  being 
ear  the  shore  close  to  the  castle 
f  Sancti  Petri,  the  enemy  escaped, 
t  was  with  much  difficulty  I  was 
nabled  to  get  the  Venerable  off, 
er  cables  and  anchors  all  disabled ; 
nd  it  was  only  by  the  great  exer- 
ion  of  the  Thames,  with  the  boats 
on  sent  me,  she  was  saved,  after 
eing  on  shore  for  some  time.  I 
hall  have  no  occasion  to  comment 
n  the  bravery  of  the  officers  and 
hip’s  company  iu  this  action,  who 
ad,  with  much  patience  and  per- 
everance,  suffered  great  fatigue  by 
heir  exertions  to  get  the  ship  to 
ea,  and  not  500  men  able  to  go  to 
[uarters ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  add,  I 
lave  been  most  ably  supported  by 
ieut.  Lillicrap, second  of  the  Vene- 
■able  (first  absent),  and  all  the  other 
)fficers  and  men,  who  have  my 
warmest  recommendation ;  and  have 
:o  lament  the  loss  of  Mr.  Williams, 
naster,  an  excellent  officer,  with 
rcany  other  valuable  people  killed 
ind  wounded,  a  list  of  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  enclose. 

Iam,  &c.  S.  Hood. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  in  action 
with  a  French  ship  of  80  guns, 
on  July  13th. 

Mr.  John  Williams,  master,  15 
seamen,  2  marines,  killed. — Mr. 
Thomas  Church,  lieutenant;  Mr. 
John  Snell,  boatswain;  Mr.  George 
Melley,  and  Mr.  Charles  Pardoe, 
midshipmen:  73  seamen,  10  ma¬ 
rines,  wounded.  S.  Hood. 

Enclosures  in  a  letter  from  sir  J. 
Saumarez  to  Evan  Nepean,  esq. 
dated  Rosia  Bay,  Aug.  2d. 

Sir,  Pasley,  Gibraltar,  July  9. 
I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
on  the  29th  ult.  off  Cape  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  I  captured  the  Spanish  feluc¬ 
ca  privateer  El  Golondrina,  of  two 
guns,  with  small  arms,  and  a  com- 
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plement  of  33  men,  nine  of  which 
had  previously  been  sent  in  a  small 
Guernsey  lugger  and  a  Portuguese 
schooner,  which  she  had  captured 
during  her  cruize. 

I  am,  &c.  W.  Wooldridge. 

Sir,  Pasley,  July  30. 

On  my  return  from  Minorca,  in 
execution  of  your  orders,  on  Tues^* 
day  the  21st  inst.  the  island  of  Car- 
bera  N.  E.  six  or  seven  leagues,  I 
fell  in  with  a  Spanish  man  of  war 
xebec,  of  22  guns,  which  at  seven 
A.  M.  after  being  hailed  by  her 
with  orders  to  send  my  boat  on 
board,  I  brought  to  action  within 
pistol-shot,  and  continued  it  until 
a  quarter  past  eight,  when  she  was 
perfectly  silenced  ;  but  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  sweeps,  it  being  nearly 
cairn  ;  and  though  every  exertion 
was  used  with  the  Pasley\s  sweeps, 
I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her 
get  close  in  with  Ivica  before  night. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Lyons^ 
the  master,  for  his  cool  and  steady 
conduct  during  the  action,  and  Mr. 
Douglas,  midshipman  of  the  Caesar, 
a  passenger,  who  assisted  at  the 
guns.  The  remaining  officers  and 
ship’s  company  behaved  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  my  satisfaction  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  add,  one  of  them 
was  killed,  and  two  others  wound¬ 
ed.  And  on  the  29th  following,  off 
Cape  Tresforcas,  I  captured  the 
Spanish  privateer  schooner  El  Ata- 
maria,  pierced  for  14  guns,  but  only 
seven  on  board,  Jong  twelves  and 
sixes,  and  55  men,  belonging  to 
Malaga,  out  ten  days,  and  had  cap¬ 
tured  a  schooner,  from  Oran,  laden 
with  cattle  for  Gibraltar. 

I  am,  &c.  W.  Wooldridge^ 
Damning-street,  1 5. 
The  following  dispatch  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  office  of  the  right, 
lion,  lord  Hobart,  from  colonel 
Fraser,  commanding  his  majesty’s 
troops  at  Goree,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 


Goree, 
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Goree,  Africa,  Jane  1 6. 
My  Lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  that,  having  received 
intelligence  that  there  was  a  large 
ship,  under  Spanish  colours,  lying 
off  Senegal,  which  had  been  brought 
there  by  part  of  the  crew,  who, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  slaves,  had 
murdered  the  officers,  and  seized 
the  vessel  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Africa  ;  understanding  likewise  that 
it  had  been  proposed  by  citizen  Re- 
naud,  as  soon  as  the  cargo  was  land¬ 
ed,  to  refit  this  ship,  attack  with 
her  the  British  vessels  trading  for 
gum  in  the  open  roads  of  Port  An¬ 
tique  ;  then,  renewing  the  depreda¬ 
tions  that  had  been  formerly  com¬ 
mitted  at  Sierra  Leone  and  other 
settlements,  to  run  with  the  plunder 
for  Cayenne  ;  I  resolved,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  frustrate  these  intentions,  by 
taking  or  destroying  the  Spanish  ship 
while  the  cargo  wras  landing,  and 
it  was  probable  the  enemy  would 
be  little  prepared  for  making  de¬ 
fence.  Having  requested  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Oiderman,  commander 
of  the  merchant-ship  Lucy,  of  Li¬ 
verpool  (the  only  armed  vessel  on 
this  part  of  the  coast),  he  com¬ 
plied  most  readily.  A  few  seamen 
were  procured  from  the  other  trad¬ 
ers  to  reinforce  the  little  Govern¬ 
ment  schooner,  chiefly  navigated  by 
blacks ;  and  a  detachment  from 
this  garrison,  consisting  of  ensigns 
M'Dermot  and  Kingsley,  assistant- 
surgeon  Ryan,  and  40  men,  em¬ 
barked  and  sailed  on  the  8  th  inst. 
under  the  command  of  capt.  Lloyd. 
On  the  15th  capt.  Lloyd  returned; 
and  by  his  report,  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  enclose,  your  lordship  will 
see  that  the  enemy  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  a  new  ship,  capable  of 
mounting  30  guns  on  her  main  deck, 
has  been  destroyed,  without  the  loss 
of  one  man.  All  persons  employed 
on  this  service  were  volunteers ; 
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and  the  alacrity  with  which  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  merits  the  highest  praise. 

John  Fraser,  Commandant. 

Sir,  Goree ,  June  15. 

In  consequence  of  your  orders,  I 
proceeded  to  the  bar  of  Senegal  with 
the  detachment  under  my  command ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  inst. 
discovered  a  large  ship  at  anchor 
about  two  miles  off  the  bar.  On 
our  approach  the  crew  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  their  boats.  On  boarding, 
she  was  found  to  be  a  new  Spanish 
ship,  pierced  for  30  guns,  and  about 
900  sons  burthen ;  that  she  had  been 
unloaded,  stripped  of  her  sails,  rig¬ 
ging,  & c.  Finding  it  impracticable, 
from  the  state  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
wind  blowing  strong  on  shore,  to 
bring  her  off,  I  gave  directions  to 
Mr.  Crady,  master  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  schooner,  to  set  her  on  fire  ; 
which  he  executed  very  much  to 
my  satisfaction,  and  without  any  ac¬ 
cident.  In  justice  to  the  officers  and 
men  under  my  command,  I  beg  leave 
to  mention  that  they  displayed  the 
greatest  readiness  in  executing  any 
orders  I  had  to  give ;  and,  had  there 
been  any  occasion,  would,  1  am  con¬ 
vinced,  have  conducted  thhmselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  appro¬ 
bation.  Richard  Lloyd, 

Capt.  African  corps. 

OCTOBER. 

Doivning-street,  2. 
The  following  dispatches  have  been 
received  from  his  excellency  the 
earl  of  Elgin,  his  majesty’s  am¬ 
bassador  extraordinary  ana  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
by  the  right  hon.  Id.  Flawkesbury. 
Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  lord  Elgin 
to  lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Sept.  6th,  midnight. 
I  congratulate  your  lordship  most 
sincerely,  on  the  intelligence  which 
I  have  this  moment  received  by  the 
annexed  letter  from  sir  John  Hely 
Hutchinson. 

Extract 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  sir  Jn.  Hely 
Hutchinson,  K.  B.  to  the  earl  of 
Elgin, dated  Head-quarters,  camp 
before  Alexandria,  Aug.  27. 

I  just  seize  the  opportunity  of  a 
messenger  going  to  Constantinople 
(dispatched  by  the  capitan  pacha), 
to  inform  your  excellency,  that  gen. 
Menoa  offered  last  night  to  capitu¬ 
late  for  the  town  and  forts  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  demanded  an  armistice 
of  three  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
'arranging  the  terms  of  the  capitu¬ 
lation.  This  I  have  granted  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Admiralty-office,  2. 
Letter  from  capt.  Keats,  of  the  Su¬ 
perb,  ‘.o  E.  Nepean,  esq.  dated 
off  Lisbon,  Sept.  19. 

Sir, 

The  Superb,  Defence,  and  Pe¬ 
tered  sloop,  left  vice-adm.  Pole  on 
the  6th  inst.  No  event  of  greater 
importance  than  the  capture  of  a 
privateer  by  the  Defence,  related  in 
the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  vice- 
admiral  Pole,  has  occurred  since 
they  left  1pm.  R.  G.  Keats. 

Letter  from  capt.  Keats,  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  slop  Superb,  at  sea,  fo 
vice-adm.  Pole,  dated  Sept.  Itffh. 

Sir, 

The  Defence,  whose  signal  was 
made  to  chase  this  morning,  has  re¬ 
turned  with  a  French  lugger  priva¬ 
teer,  of  1 4  guns  and  60  men,  named 
L/Enfant  du  Carnival. 

I  am,  &c.  R.  G.  Keats. 
Dozvning-street,  2.  Preliminaries 
of  peace  between  his  majesty  and 
the  French  republic  were  signed  last 
night  at  lord  Hawkesbury's  office, 
in  Downing- street,  by  the  right  hon. 
lord  Hawkesbury,  one  of  his  majes¬ 
ty's  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  and  by 
M.  Otto,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government. 

Doivning-street,  10.  The  ratifi¬ 
cations  of  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  between  his  majesty  and  the 


French  republic,  signed  on  the  1st 
instant,  were  this  day  exchanged  by 
the  right  hon.  lord  Hawkesbury,  one 
of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  and  by  M.  Otto. 

October  13.  This  Gazette  con¬ 
tains  the  following  proclamation  and 
order : 

BY  THE  KING.  A  PROCLAMATION, 

Declaring  the  cessation  of  arms,  as 
well  by  sea  as  land,  agreed  upon 
between  his  majesty  and  the 
French  republic,  and  enjoining 
the  observance  thereof. 

George  R. 

Whereas  preliminaries  for  re¬ 
storing  peace  between  us  and  the 
French  republic  were  signed  at 
London  on  the  1st  day  of  this  in¬ 
stant  October,  by  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  us,  and  by  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  the  jFrench  republic :  And 
whereas  for  the  putting  an  end  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  as  soon  and  as  far 
as  may  be  possible,  it  hath  been 
agreed  between  us  and  the  French 
republic  as  follows:  that  is  to  say, 
that  as  soon  as  the  preliminaries 
shall  be  signed  and  ratified,  friend¬ 
ship  should  be  established  between 
us  and  the  French  republic,  by  sea 
and  land,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  all  hostilities  should  cease 
immediately.  And,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  causes  of  complaint  and 
dispute  which  might  arise  on  ac¬ 
count  of  prizes  which  might  be 
made  at  sea,  after  the  signature  of 
the  preliminary  articles,  it  has  been 
also  reciprocally  agreed,  that  the 
vessels  and  effects  which  might  be 
taken  in  the  British  Channel  and  in 
theNorth  Seas,  after  the  space  of  12 
days,  to  be  computed  from  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
preliminary  articles,  should  be  re¬ 
stored  on  each  side ;  that  the  term 
should  be  one  month  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Channel  and  the  North  Seas,  as 
far  as  the  Canary  Islands  inclusively, 
whether  in  the  Ocean  or  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ; 
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diterronean;  two  months  from  the 
said  Canary  Islands,  as  far  as  the 
Equator;  and,  lastly,  five  months  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  without 
any.  exception,  or  any  more  parti¬ 
cular  description  of  time  or  place. 
And  whereas  the  ratifications  of  the 
said  preliminary  articles  between  us 
and  die  French  republic  were  ex¬ 
changed  by  the  respective  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  us  and  of  the  French 
republic  on  the  10th  day  of  this 
instant  October,  from  which  day 
the  several  terms  above  mentioned 
of  12  days,  of  one  month,  of  two 
months,  and  live  months,  are  to  be 
computed.  And  whereas  it  is  our 
royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities  between  us  and 
the  French  republic  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  several  epochs  fix¬ 
ed  between  us  and  the  French  re¬ 
public;  we  have  thought  fit,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  our  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  to  notify  the  same  to  all  our 
loving  subjects;  and  we  do  de¬ 
clare,  that  our  royal  will  and  plea¬ 
sure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  strictly 
charge  and  command  all  our  of¬ 
ficers,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  all 
other  our  subjects  whatsoever,  to 
forbear  all  acts  of  hostility,  either  by 
sea  or  land,  against  the  French  re¬ 
public  and  their  allies,  their  vassals 
or  subjects,  from  and  after  the  re¬ 
spective  times  above  mentioned, 
and  under  the  penalty  of  incurring 
our  highest  displeasure. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Windsor, 
the  12th  day  of  this  instant 
October,  in  the  41st  year 
of  our  reign,  and  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1S01. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

At  the  court  at  Windsor,  the  12th 
of  October,  18Q1,  present,  the 
king’s  most  excellent  majesty 
in  council. 

His  majesty  in  council  was  this 
day  pleased  to  declare  and  order, 
that,  for  the  convenience  and  seen* 
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rity  of  the  commerce  of  his  loving 
subjects,  during  the  cessation  of 
arms  notified  by  his  royal  procla¬ 
mation  of  this  day’s  date,  passes 
will  be  delivered,  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  interchanged,  to  such  of  his 
subjects  as  shall  desire  the  same, 
for  their  ships,  goods,  and  mer¬ 
chandizes,  and  effects,  they  duly 
observing  the  several  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  which  are  or  may  be  in  force. 

W.  F'awkener. 

[This  Gazette  also  contains  his 
majesty’s  order  in  council  for  dis¬ 
continuing  the  bounty  to  seamen; 
and  also  for  discontinuing  the  reward 
for  the  discovery  of  seamen,  &c.] 

Adrnira Ity -office,  17.  Letter  from 
adm.  lord  Keith,  commander  in  chief 
of  his  majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  in 
the  Mediterranean,  to  E.  Nepean, 
esq.  dated  Foudroyant,  bay  of  Abou- 
kir,  July  10, 

Sir, 

The  enclosed  letter  from  capt. 
Pulling,  of  Ills  majesty’s  sloop  the 
Kangaroo,  conveys  to  you,  for  the 
information  of  their  lordships,  his 
detail  of  a  spirited  and  successful 
attack  made  by  that  sloop  and  the 
Speedy  on  a  Spanish  convoy  an¬ 
chored  on  the  coast,  and  protected 
by  a  battery  of  12  guns,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  of  armed  vessels, 
which  appears  to  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  with  much  resolution  and 
courage.  I  trust  that  their  lord- 
ships  will  honour  with  their  appro¬ 
bation  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
the  officers  and  men  engaged  in 
this  service  have  evinced  ;  and 
while  I  have  the  power  of  express¬ 
ing  to  their  lordships  my  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  zealous  and  active 
exertions  of  capt.  Pulling,  so  soon 
after  his  arrival  on  this  station#  I 
have  most  sincere  pleasure  in  trans¬ 
mitting  to  them  his  testimony  to  the 
continued  meritorious  conduct,  of 
which  captain  lord  Cochrane,  and 
the  officers  and.  crew  of  the.  Speedy, 

have 
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ve  lately  furnished  so  exemplary 
proof.  Keith. 

Kangaroo,  one  cable’s  length  from 
the  shore ,  and  txvo  from  the  toivn 
cf  Oropeso,June  10,  three  in  the 
morning. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
udship,  that  cruizing  off  Barcelona 
n  the  ]  st  instant,  pursuant  to  or- 
ers  from  captain  Dixon,  of  his  ma- 
isty’s  ship  Genereux,  and  falling  in 
vith  his  majesty’s  ship  Speedy,  right 
ion.  lord  Cochrane  commander,  we 
poke  a  Minorquin  privateer,  who 
rave  information  that  a  Spanish  con- 
to y,  consisting  of  twelve  sail,  and 
ive  armed  vessels,  had  passed  to 
:he  windward  three  days  before. 
Lord  Cochrane  agreeing  with  me 
is  to  the  practicability  of  overtaking 
them,  we  went  in  pursuit,  and  yes¬ 
terday  morning  got  sight  of  them 
at  anchor  under  the  battery  of  Oro- 
peso ;  when,  having  so  able  and 
gallant  an  officer  as  his  lordship  to 
lead  into  the  bay,  I  hesitated  not  a 
moment  to  make  the  attack.  We 
approached  within  half-gun  shot  of 
the  enemy  by  noon  with  both  brigs, 
and  came  to  an  anchor,  though  op¬ 
posed  by  the  battery,  which  is  a 
large  square  tower,  and  appears  to 
have  12  guns,  a  xebec  of  20  guns, 
and  three  gun-boats,  all  of  which 
kept  up  a  brisk  fire  until  two 
o’clock,  when  it  considerably  de¬ 
creased,  but  again  recommenced, 
encouraged  by  a  felucca  of  12  guns, 
and  two  gun-boats  that  came  to 
their  assistance  :  by  half  past  three 
the  xebec  and  one  of  the  gun¬ 
boats  sunk,  and  shortly  alter  an¬ 
other  gun-boat  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  tower,  with  the  remaining  gun¬ 
boats,  assisted  by  the  three  in  the 
offing, .  continued  to  annoy  us  on 
both  sides  till  about  half  past  six, 
when  the  fire  of  the  whole  slack¬ 
ened  |  and.Qii  the  Kangaroo  cutting 
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her  cables  and  running  nearer  to  the 
tower,  the  gun-boats  in  the  offing 
fled,  and  by  seven  the  tower  was 
silenced.  We  were  annoyed  by  a 
heavy  fire  of  musquetry  in  different 
directions  till  midnight,  during 
which  time  tire  boats  of  both  brigs 
were  employed  in  cutting  out  the 
vessels  that  were  found  afloat,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Foulerton,  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Kangaroo,  assisted  by  lieutenant 
Warburton,  of  the  Speedy,  the  horn. 
M.  A.  Cochrane,  and  Messrs.  Dean 
and  Taylor,  midshipmen  :  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  out  three  brigs 
laden  with  wine,  rice,  and  bread  j 
when  lord  Cochrane,  with  his  usual 
zeal,  took  the  same  officers  under 
his  command,  and  went  in  shore 
again  in  the  hope  of  bringing  away 
more ;  but  the  remainder  were  ei¬ 
ther  sunk  or  driven  on  shore.  I  have 
here  to  lament  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Taylor,  midshipman,'  a  va¬ 
luable  young  man,  who  was  killed 
by  a  musket  bail  while  on  this  ser¬ 
vice.  I  cannot  express  myself  suf¬ 
ficiently  grateful  to  lord  Cochrane 
for  his  assistance  during  this  long 
contest,  as  well  as  on  tnc  day  be¬ 
fore,  when  we  found  it  necessary, 
for  the  honour  of  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty’s  arms,  to  blow  up  the  tower 
of  Almanara,  mounting  two  brass 
four-pounders  which  would  n-ot  sur¬ 
render,  though  repeatedly  summon¬ 
ed.  I  must  also  acknowledge  the 
services  of  lieutenant  Foulerton, 
and  beg  leave  to  recommend  him 
strongly  to  .your  lordship’s  notice: 
he,  with  Ihe  other  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown  Thompson,  whom 
I  also  feel  indebted  to,  has  been 
slightly  wounded  ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Tongeau,  acting  master,  Mr.  John 
Richards,  purser,  who  volunteered 
his  services  on  deck  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  sea¬ 
men  of  both  brigs,  behaved  as  Bri¬ 
tish  officers  and  seamen  are  accus¬ 
tomed 
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tomed  to  do :  the  assistance  of  capt. 
Edward  Drummond,  of  the  60th 
regiment,  who  was  a  passenger  on 
board,  I  also  acknowledge  with 
pleasure.  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  the 
Kangaroo.  Lord  Cochrane  was  a 
little  singed,  and  received  a  bruise 
at  the  demolition  of  the  tower  of 
Almanara,  as  did  two  of  his  men, 
but  I  am  rejoiced  to  add,  neither  of 
them  was  materially  hurt ;  and 
with  the  utmost  surprise  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  find,  that  the  Speedy 
had  not  a  man  /killed  or  wounded 
in  the  destruction  of  this  convoy, 
though,  from  situation  and  distance, 
equally  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire.  We  are  now  getting  under 
weigh  for  Minorca,  with  the  prizes; 
the  sloops  are  not  much  damaged, 
and,  fortunately  for  the  enemy,  the 
ammunition  of  both  is  expended  ; 
otherwise,  I  am  confident  that  in  a 
short  time  the  tower  would  have 
been  razed  to  its  foundation. 

G.  C.  Pulling. 

Killed.  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor, 
midshipman. 

Wounded.  W.  Beaty,  seaman, 
severely  ;  James  Nightingale,  sea¬ 
man,  severely ;  James  Reynolds, 
seaman,  severely  ;  Thomas  Thomp¬ 
son,  seaman,  severely ;  John  Barrey, 
seaman,  severely  ;  lieut.  Foulerton, 
slightly;  lieut.  Thompson,  slightly; 
William  Williams,  seaman,  slight¬ 
ly  ;  Thomas  Fitz-Gibbon,  seaman, 
slightly  ;  Thomas  Baldwin,  marine, 
slightly. 

Dozvning-street,  21.  The  follow¬ 
ing  dispatch  was  this  day  received 
at  the  office  of  the  right  lion,  lord 
Hobart: 

Head  quarters,  camp  before 
Alexandria,  Sept.  5. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  in¬ 
form  your  lordship,  that  the  forts 
and  town  of  Alexandria  have  sur¬ 
rendered  to  his  majesty's  troops. 
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who  on  the  2d  instant  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the.  entrenched  camp,  the 
heights  above  Pompey's  pillar,  the 
redoubt  de  Bain,  and  the  fort 
Triangular.  By  the  capitulation,  the 
garrison  are  to  be  embarked  for 
France  in  the  course  of  10  days, 
provided  the  shipping  is  in  a  state 
of  preparation  to  receive  them.  The 
operations  against  the  enemy's 
works  commenced  on  the  17  th  of 
August.  Major-general  Coote  em¬ 
barked  with  a  strong  corps  on  the 
inundation  in  the  night  between 
the  16th  and  17  th  of  August.  He 
effected  his  landing  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  Alexandria  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  and  immediately  invest¬ 
ed  the  strong  castle  of  Marabout, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  lhe 
western  harbour  of  Alexandria.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  town  two  at¬ 
tacks  were  made  to  get  possession  ot 
some  heights  in  front  of  the  entrench¬ 
ed  position  of  the  enemy.  I  en¬ 
trusted  the  conduct  of  the  attack 
against  their  right  to  major-general 
Cradock,  and  that  against  the  left 
to  major-gen.  Moore.  These  two 
officers  perfectly  executed  my  in¬ 
tentions,  and  performed  the  service 
committed  to  their  care  with  much 
precision  and  ability.  The  action 
was  neither  obstinate  nor  severe, 
and  our  loss  is  but  small;  but  it  af¬ 
forded  one  more  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
play  the  promptness  of  British  of¬ 
ficers,  and  the  heroism  of  British 
soldiers.  A  part  of  general  Doyle's 
brigade,  the  :30th  regiment,  (but  un¬ 
der  the  immediate  command  of  col. 
Spencer,)  had  taken  possession  of  a 
lull  in  front  of  the  enemy's  right. 
Gen.  Menou,  who  was  in  person 
in  that  part  of  the  French  entrench¬ 
ed  camp,  directly  opposite  to  our 
post,  ordered  about  600  men  to 
make  a  sortie,  to  drive  us  from 
our  position  The  enemy  advanced 
in  columns  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
without  firing  a  shot,  till  they  got 
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ry  close  to  the  30th  regiment,  to 
bom  colonel  Spencer  gave  an  ini¬ 
tiate  order  to  charge,  though 
ey  did  not  consist  of  more  than 
)0  men ;  lie  was  obeyed  with  a 
liritand  a  determination  worthy  of 
e  highest  panegyric.  The  enemy 
ere  driven  back  to  their  entrench-- 
ents  in  the  greatest  confusion ; 
ey  had  many  killed  and  wounded, 
id  several  taken  prisoners.  On 
e  night  between  the  18th  and 
)th,  major-general  Coote  opened 
itteries,  against  the  castle  of  Ma¬ 
hout  ;  an  attack  was  also  made 
Din  the  sea  by  several  Turkish 
uveites,  and  the  launches  and  boats 
the  fleet,  under  the  guidance  of 
e  lion,  captain  Cochrane:  great 
^severance  and  exertions  were  re¬ 


tired  to  get  lip  heavy  guns  through 
difficult  and  almost  impracticable 
mntry;  but  the  troops  executed 
is  painful  and  arduous  service  with 
ch  zeal  and  continued  firmness, 
at  the  fort  capitulated  in  the 
ght  of  the  21st :  the  garrison  cou¬ 
rted  of  about  18o  men,  and  were 
mimanded  by  axffief  de  brigade, 
n  the  morning  of  the  22d  major- 
meral  Coote  marched  from  Mara- 
>ut  to  attack  a  strong  corps  posted 
its  front,  in  order  to  cover  the 
iproach  to  Alexandria :  the  ma- 
igements  of  that  excellent  officer 
ipear  to  have  been  able  and  judi- 
ous,  and  were  attended  with  the 
ost  complete  success;  he  drove 
ie  enemy  every  where,  though 
rongly  posted,  and  in  a  country 
hich  opposed  uncommon  obsta- 
es  to  the  progress  of  troops.  The 
rench  suffered  extremely  in  the 
dion,  and  retreated  in  much  coll¬ 
ision,  leaving  their  wounded  and 
:ven  pieces  of  cannon  behind  them, 
ffi  the  24th,  batteries  were  opened 
gainst  the  redoubt  de  Bain;  and 
11  the  25th,  night,  major-general 
oote  surprised  the  enemy’s  ad- 
1801. 


vanced  posts,  when  7  officers  and 
50  men  were  taken  prisoners :  this 
service  was  gallantly  performed  by 
lieut  coL  Smith,  with  the  first  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  20th  regiment,  and  a 
small  detachment  of  draeoofts  under 
the  orders  of  lieutenant  Kelly,  of  the 
26th.  The  enemy  endeavoured  to 
get  possession  of  the  ground  from 
which  they  had  been  driven,  but 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  On  the 
•morning  of  tire  26th,  we  opened 
four  batteries  on  each  side  of  the 
town  against  the  entrenched  camp 
of  the  French,  which  soon  silenced 
their  fire,  and  induced  them  to  with¬ 
draw  many  of  their  guns.  On  the 
27  th,  in  the  .evening,  gen.  Me  no  a. 
sent  an  aid-de-camp,  to  request  an 
armistice  for  three  da  vs,  in  order 
to  give  time  to  prepare  a  capitu¬ 
lation,,  which,  after  some  difficulties 
and  delays,  wjas  signed  on  the  2d 
of  September*  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  you  a  6opy  of  the  capitula¬ 
tion,  and  also  a  list  of  the  number 
of  persons  for  whom  the  enemy 
have  required  shipping;  by  this  it 
appears  that  the  total  of  the  garri¬ 
son  of  Alexandria  consisted  of  up¬ 
wards  of  8000  soldiers,  and  1300 
sailors. — This  arduous  and  impor¬ 
tant  service  has  at  length  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  ex¬ 
ertions  of  individuals  have  been 
splendid  and  meritorious.  I  regret 
that  the  bounds  of  a  dispatch  will 
not  allow  me  to  specify  the  whole, 
or  to  mention  the  name  of  every  per¬ 
son  who  has  distinguished  himself 
in  the  public  service.  1  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  support  and  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  general  officers  of 
the  army.  The  conduct  of  the 
troops,  of  every  description,  has. 
been  exemplary  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree:  there  has  been  much  to  ap¬ 
plaud  and  nothing  to  reprehend; 
their  order  and  regularity  in  the 
camp  have  been  as  conspicuous  as 
(F;  their 
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iheir  courage  in  the  field.  To  the 
quarter-mas ler-gen.  lieut.-col.  An- 
struther  I  owe  much  for  his  un¬ 
wearied  industry  and  zeal  in  the 
public  service,  and  for  the  aid,  ad¬ 
vice,  and  co-operation  which  he  has 
at  all  times  afforded  me.  Brigadier- 
gen.  Lawson,  who  commanded  the 
artillery,  and  capt.  Bryce,  the  chief 
engineer,  have  both  great  merit  in 
their  different  departments.  The 
local  situation  of  Egypt  presents  ob- 
rtacles  of  the  most  serious  kind  to 
military  operations  on  an  extended 
scale.  The  skill  and  perseverance 
of  those  two  officers  have  overcome 
difficulties  which  at  first  appeared 
almost  insurmountable.  Lieutenant- 
col.  Lindenthal,  who  has  always 
acted  with  the  Turks,  deserves  my 
utmost  acknowledgements  :  his  ac¬ 
tivity  and  diligence  have  been  un¬ 
remitted,  and  he  has  introduced 
amongst  them  anorderandregularity 
which  does  him  the  highest  honour. 
During  the  course  of  the  long  ser¬ 
vice  on  which  we  have  been  engag¬ 
ed,  lord  Keith  has,  at  all  times, 
given  me  the  most  able  assistance 
and  counsel.  The  labour  and  fa¬ 
tigue  of  the  navy  have  been  conti¬ 
nued  and  excessive  :  it  has  not  been 
of  one  day  or  of  one  week,  but  for 
months  together.  In  the  bay  of 
Aboukir,  on  the  new  inundation, 
and  on  the  Nile,  for  160  miles,  they 
have  been  employed  without  inter¬ 
mission,  and  have  submitted  to  many 
privations  with  a  cheerfulness  and 
patience  highly  credit  able  to  them, 
and  advantageous  to 'the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  origin¬ 
ally  the  command  of  the  seamen 
who  landed  from  the  Heel  ;  he  con¬ 
tinued  on  shore  till  the  capture  of 
Rosetta,  and  returned  on  board  the 
Tig  re  a  short  time  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  admiral  Gantheaume’s 
squadron  on  the  coast.  He  was 
present  in  the  three  actions  of  the 
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8th,  13th,  and  2 1st  of  March,  whefi 
he  displayed  that  ardour  of  mind  fo? 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  that 
noble  intrepidity  for  which  he  has 
been  ever  so  conspicuous.  Captain 
Stevenson,  of  the  Europa,  succeed¬ 
ed  him,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  zeal  and  con¬ 
duct.  The  crews  of  the  gun-boats 
displayed  great  gallantry,  under  his 
guidance,  in  the  new  inundation; 
and  much  approbation  is  also  due 
to  the  naval  officers  who  acted  un¬ 
der  his  orders.  Captain  Pressland, 
of  the  Regulus,  has  had  the  direc¬ 
tion,  for  many  months  past,  of  all 
Greek  ships  in  our  employment,  and 
of  those  belonging  to  the  commis- 
sariot.  tie  has  been  active,  zealous;, 
and  indefatigable,  and  merits  my 
warmest  approbation;  I  must  there¬ 
fore  beg  leave  particularly  to  recom¬ 
mend  tins  old  and  meritorious  officer 
to  your  lordships*  protection.  Allow 
me  to  express  an  humble  hope,  that 
the  army  in  Egypt  have  gratified 
the  warmest  wishes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  their  country.  To  them  every 
thing  is  due,  and  to  me  nothing.  It 
was  my  fate  to  succeed  a  man  who 
created  such  a  spirit,  and  established 
such  a  discipline  amongst  them,  that 
little  has  been  left  for  me  to  perform, 
except  to  follow  his  maxims,  and  to 
endeavour  to  imitate  his  conduct. 
This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to 
your  lordships  by  col.  Abercromby, 
an  officer  of  considerable  ability, 
and  worthy  of  the  great  name  which 
lie  bears.  He  will  one  day,  I  trust, 
emulate  the  virtue  and  talents  of  his 
never-sufficiently-to-be-lamented  far¬ 
ther.  i  I  am,  &c. 

J.  Hely  Hutchinson, 
Lieutenant-general. 

[Then  follow  the  articles  of  capi¬ 
tulation,  which  are  22  in  number,  j 
In  substance,  they  provide,  that  the  l 
French  forces,  the  auxiliary  troops, 
and  all  the  individuals  attached 
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the  army,  shall  be  embarked  as 
on  as  vessels  can  be  prepared,  and 
nveyed  to  a  Freilch  port  in  the 
editerrariean. — ~ All  vessels  shall 
;  delivered  up  as  they  are. — The 
embers  of  the  institute  of  Egypt 
ay  carry  with  them  'all  the  instru- 
ents  of  arts  and  science  which 
ey  have  brought  from  France;  but 
e  Arabian  MSS.,  the  statues,  and 
her  collections  which  have  been 
ade  for  the  French  republic*  shall 
2  considered  as  public  property, 
id  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the 
?nerals  of  the  combined  army  :  ge- 
2ral  Hope  having  declared,  in  con- 
:quence  of  some  observations  of 
le  commander  in  chief  of  the  French 
rmy,  that  he  could  make  no  altera- 
on  in  this  article,  it  has  been  a- 
reed  that  a  reference  thereupon 
lould  be  made  to  the  commander 
i  Chief.] 

Admiralty ^office,  2d. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  vice-admi¬ 
ral  Rainier,  commander  in  chief 
of  his  majesty’s  ships  and  vessels 
in  the  East  Indies,  to  E.  Nepean, 
esq.  dated  in  Bombay  harbour. 
May  15. 

Sir, 

-  Be  pleased  to  inform  their  lords¬ 
hips,  that  captain  W.  Waller,  in 
is  majesty’s  ship  Albatross,  on  the 
2th  November  last,  in  lat.  1  8  deg. 
L  and  long.  91  deg.  E.  captured 
dAdel,  mounting  12  guns,  with  60 
fien  ;  and  on  the  23d  March  follow¬ 
ing,  in  lat.  15  deg.  17  min.  N.  long. 
•7  deg.  E.  he  captured  La  Gioire, 
nounting  10  guns  and  1 1  men,  both 
bench  privateers,  from  the  Mauri- 
ius. 

A  letter  from  rear-admiral  Duck- 
vorth,  commander  in  chief  at  the 
-eevvard  Islands,  to  E.  Nepean,  esq. 
ntroduces  the  following  : 

L' Heureux ,  off  Martinique , 
Sir,  Aug.  17* 

Having  left  Case  NavirrC  yes¬ 


terday  afternoon  to  follow  the  orders 
received  from  you,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  at  day-light,  between  Marti¬ 
nique  and  St.  Lucia,  we  saw  his 
majesty’s  brig  Guac.hapin  commen¬ 
cing  an  action  with  a  Spanish  ship  of 
war ;  to  the  unequal  contest  we 
made  all  haste  ;  but  before  we  could 
get  up  to  give  a  broadside,  the  Spa¬ 
nish  letter  of  marque,  La  Teresa, 
commanded  by  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  Spanish  navy,  mounting  IS 
brass  guns  of  32  and  12-pounders, 
and  120  men,  struck  to  her  gallant 
opponent.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  the 
Guachapin  had  three  men  killed  and 
three. wounded  :  the  ship  nearly  the 
same.  Captain  Butcher  mentions 
the  able  assistance  he  received  from 
his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Marshall,  in 
the  strongest  terms. 

O 

Loft  us  Otway  Bland. 
NOVEMBER. 

Admiralty -office,  10. 
Copies  of  enclosures  from  sir  Charles 
Morice  Pole,  bart.  &c.  to  E. 
Nepean,  esq. 

His  Majesty’s  schooner  Mil - 
Sir,  brook,  off  Cadiz,  Sept.  21. 
Oii  the  15th  instant,  being  off 
Cape  Montego,  in  his  majesty’s 
schooner  Miibrook,  under  my  com¬ 
mand*  to  put  myself  under  your  or¬ 
ders*  I  perceived  a  small  Spanish 
privateer,  which,  after  a  long  chase, 
I  succeeded  in  securing.  Her  name 
is  the  Baptists,  mounting  eight  guns, 
and  was  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo 
of  English  prize  butter.  With  which 
she  was  on  her  passage  from  Vigo 
to  Seville.  Newton  Starck. 

Thames,  'Sept.  21,  Cape  St . 

Mary  N.  IV.  by  N. 

Sir,  4  leagues. 

I  have  to  inform  you,  that  this 
morning  at  day-light,  his  majesty’s 
ship  Thames  being  between  the 
Sand-hills  of  San  Lucar  and  Condan 
(F  2)  Point, 
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Point,  discovered  an  enemy's  lugger 
in  the  N.  W.  which,  after  a  chase 
of  12  hours  (if  then  becoming  calm 
when  about  three  miles  from  (lie 
ship),  was  boarded  in  a  very  spirited 
manner  by  the  boats  of  the  Thames 
under  the  command  of  lieutenants 
Hawkey,  Stewart,  and  Lucas.  She 
is  called  the  Sparrow,  a  Spanish  pri¬ 
vateer,  mounting  two  four-pound¬ 
ers,  two  brass  swivels,  and  small 
arms,  and  31  men,  out  54  days: 
had  taken  a  Gibraltar  privateer,  and 
was  on  her  return ,  A .  R .  H o l l r s . 

Downing- street,.  1 4. 
The  following  dispatches  have  been 
received  at  the  office  of  the 
right  hon.  lord  Hobart,  brought 
by  col.  Abercrofnby,  from  lieute¬ 
nant-gen.  the  lion.,  sir  John  Hely 
Hutchinson,  K.  B. 

Head  quarters,  Camp  be¬ 
fore  Alexandria, 
My  Lord,  Aug .  19th. 

The  last  division  of  the  French 
troops  who  surrendered  at  Cairo 
sailed  from  the  bay  of  Aboukir  a 
few  days  ago.  There  have  been  em- 
baiked  in  all  near  thirteen  thousand 
five  hundred  persons.  The  garri¬ 
son  of  Cairo  consisted  of  about  eight 
thousand  troops  of  all  descriptions, 
fit  for  duty,  not  including  one  thou¬ 
sand  sick,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber  of  invalids.  The  total  amounts 
to  near  ten  thousand  soldiers ;  a- 
mongst  whom  there  was  a  very  small 
proportion  of  Greeks  and  Copts, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred 
men :  the  remainder.were  all  French. 
The  other  persons  embarked  were 
followers  of  the  army,  and  attached  to 
it  in  various  civil  capacities.  Major- 
gen.  Cradock  having  been  confined 
at  Cairo  by  illness,  I  entrusted*  the 
command  of  the  troops  tomajor-gen. 
Moore ;  who,  during  a  long  march 
of  a  very  novel  and  critical  nature, 
displayed  much  judgment,  and  con¬ 
ducted  himself  in  the  most  able  and 


judicious  manner.  Notwithstanding 
the  mixture  of  Turks,  British,  anc 
Trend),  the  utmost  regularity  wa 
preserved,  and  no  one  disagreeabh 
circumstance  ever  took  place.  -  M) 
presence  at  Cairo  was  rendered  in¬ 
dispensably  necessary,  by  some  ar- 
r  '.ngements  which  I  was  obliged  te 
make  with  his  highness  the  grand 
vizier.  Major-general  Baird,  aftei 
having  struggled  through  many  diF 
feu  1  lies  in  passing  the  Desert,  and 
from  want  of  boats  to  descend  the 
Nile,  has  at  length  arrived  at  Cairo 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  and  I  ima¬ 
gine  he  will  reach  Rosetta  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  :  he  has  been 
directed  to  detach  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  to  Damielta,  and 
to  leave  a  garrison  at'  Giza.  We 
two  days  ago  commenced  our 
operations  against  Alexandria  :  as 
yet  no  event  of  any  consequence 
has  taken  place;  we  have  lost  a  few 
men,  and  taken  a  few  prisoners. 
Major-gen.  Coote  has  been  detach¬ 
ed  with  a  considerable  corps  to  the 
westward,  in  order  to  invest  the 
town  completely  on  that  side,  and 
to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
enemy  with  the  Arabs,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  them 
with  small  quantities  of  cattle  and 
other  kinds  offresh  provisions.  Gen. 
Coote^  first  operation  will  be  direct¬ 
ed  against  Marabout,  a  castle  on  an 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  har¬ 
bour  of  Alexandria.  I  cannot  con¬ 
clude  this  letter  without  stating  to 
your  lordship  the  many  obligations! 
have  to  iord  Keith  and  the  navy,  for 
the  great  exertions  they  have  used  in 
forwarding  to  us  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies,  and  from  the  fatigue  they  have 
undergone  in  the  late  embarkation 
of  a  considerable  number  of  troops 
and  stores,  who  were  embarked  on 
the  new  lake,  and  proceeded  to  the 
westward  under  the  orders  of  major- 
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neral  Coote.  The  utmost  di- 
atch  has  also  been  used  in  sending 
?  French  troops,  lately  captured, 
France;  winch,  in  our  present 
isition,  was  a' service  of  the  most 
?ential  consequence,  I  am,  &c. 
J.  H.  Hutchinson,  lieut.-gen. 
jtraci  of  a  leiter  from  lieut.-gen. 
the  hon.  sir,  John  Holy  Hut¬ 
chinson,  K.  B.  to  the  right  Ivon, 
lord  Hobart,  dated  Head-quarters, 
camp  before  Alexandria,  Aug  1 9. 
I  was  honoured  with  your  lord- 
ip’s  dispatches  of  May  19,  at 
liro,  where  I  remained  to  settle 
me  essential  business  with  his 
E>'hness  the  grand  vizier,  on  the 
bject  of  the  Mamalukes:vI  have 
it  their  affairs  in  a  train  of  nego- 
ition,  and  hope  to  bring  them  to  a 
rtunate  issue.  The  siege  of  Alex- 
jelria  will  probably  be  attended 
ith  many  difficulties  ;  the  works 
wards  the  east  side,  where  we 
e  encamped,  are  prodigiously 
rong,  and  can  hardly  be  approach- 
1  on  account  of  the  narrow  ness  of 
s  space  between  the  lake  and  the 
i,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground: 
wards  the  west,  the  works  are 
it  so  strong  ;  but  however  the  dif- 
:ulties  in  approaching  them  are 
so  numerous :  the  corps  there  is 
impletely  in  the  Desert,  the  com- 
u  ideation  with  us  (by  whom  they 
list  be  supplied  with  every  thing) 
tedious,  and  the  boats  employed 
Lve  a  most  severe  duty  to  per- 
rm  :  general  Coote  has,  however, 
jen  so  fortunate  as  to, find  water: 
l  the  whole,  I  cannot  flatter  my- 
:If  that  Alexandria  will  be  in  our 
assession  in  a  short  time,  unless 
ime  event  takes  place  of  which 
e  are  not  at  present  aware.  The 
enforcements  from  England,  Mi- 
orca,  and  Malta,  are  all  arrived, 
xcept  the  48th  regiment  from  the 
ttter  place;  they  are  very  fine 


troops,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of 
health,  order,  and  disci pline. 

' 'Admiralty -office ,  1 4. 
Letter  from  the  right  hon,  lord 
Keith,  &c.  to  E.  Nepean,  esq. 
dated  Foudroyant,  bay  of  Abou- 
kir.  Sept.  2. 

Sir,  y  . 

I  have  the  honour  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  acquainting  you,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  lords  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  admiralty,  that  the  im¬ 
portant  object  of  this  expedition  is 
fully  .accomplished.  A  capitula¬ 
tion  (of  which  a  copy  is  inclosed) 
has  been  this  day  signed,  providing 
for  the  delivery  to  the  allies,  to¬ 
morrow,,  of  the  enemy’s  entrenched 
camp  On  the  eastern  side  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  the  fort  Triangulaire, 
and  other  important  posts  on  the 
western  side;  and  for  that  of  the- 
town  itself,  the  public’ .-.effects,  and 
the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  at 
the  expiration  ot  ten  days,  or  soon¬ 
er  if  the  enemy’s  troops  can  be 
sooner  embarked  :  as  soon  as  I  can 
obtain  returns  ol  the  ships  and  ef¬ 
fects,  they  shall  be  transmitted  to 
you.  The  merchant  vessels  are 
very  numerous,  and  one  old  Vene¬ 
tian  ship  of  the  line,  with  the 
French  frigates  Egypj,ienne,  Justice, 
and  Regeneree,  and  some  corvettes, 
are  known  to  be  in  the  port. 
Their  lordships  will  not  fail  to  have 
observed,  from  my  former  details, 
the  meritorious  conduct  ot  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  who  have  been  from 
time  to  time  employed  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  duties  which  the  debarkation  of 
the  army,  and  a  co-operation  with 
them,  Iras  required.  Though  op¬ 
portunities  for  brilliant  exertion 
have  been  few  since  the  8th  of 
March,  the  desire  for  participating 
in  it  has  been  unrevnitted  But 
the  nature  of  this  expedition  has  de¬ 
manded  from  most  of  the  officers 
(F  3)  v  and 
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and  seamen  of  the  fleet,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  from  those  of  the  troop 
ships,  bomb-vessels,  and  transports, 
the  endurance  of  labour,  fatigue, 
and  privation,  far  beyond  what  I 
have  witnessed  beforb,  and  which 
I  verily  believe  to  have  exceeded 
all  former  example;  and  it  has 
been  encountered  and  surmounted 
with  a  degree  of  resolution  and  per¬ 
severance  which  merits  my  highest 
praise,  and  gives  both  officers  and 
men  a  just  claim  to  the  protection 
of  their  lordships,  and  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  their  country.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  to  whom  I  owe  this 
tribute  of  approbation  does  not 
admit  of  my  mentioning  them  by 
name;  but  most  of  the  captains  of 
the  troop  ships  have  been  employed 
in  the  snperintendance  of  these  du¬ 
ties,  and  I  have  had  repeated  and 
urgent  offers  of  voluntary  assistance 
from  all.  The  agents  for  transports 
have  conducted  themselves  with 
laudable  diligence  and  activity  in 
the  service  of  the  several  depart- 
men  ts  to  which  they  areattached,  and 
displayed  the  greatest  exertion  and 
ability  in  overcoming  the  numerous 
difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
contend.  The  captains  and  com¬ 
manders  of  the  ships  appointed  for 
guarding  the  port,  have  executed 
that  tedious  and  anxious  duty  with 
diligence  and  sjuccess;  during  my 
absence  from  the  squadron,  the 
blockade  has  heen  conducted  much 
to  my  satisfaction  by  rear-admiral 
sir  R.  Bickerton  ;  and  justice  re¬ 
quires  me  to  mention,  that  when  I 
was  with  the  squadron,  Sapfa'n 
W  ilson  of  the  Trusty  was  un¬ 
wearied  in  his  attention  to  the 
direction  of  all  the  duties  in  this 


lion  of  the  service.  Having  been 
generally  on  shore  with  his  troops, 
the  ships  have  been  submitted,  by 
his  orders,  to  my  direction  ;  and  the 
officers  have  paid  the  most  respect¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  instructions  they 
have  received  from  me.  Captain 
sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  has  served 
with  such  distinguished  reputation 
in  this  country,  having  applied  to 
be  the  bearer  of  the  dispatches  an- 
nouncing  the  expulsion  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  I  have  complied  with  his  re¬ 
quest  ;  and  I  beg  to  refer  their; 
lordships  to  that  active,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  officer  for  any  particular  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  this  or  other 
parts  of  the  country,  on  which  he 
has  had  opportunities  of  making  re¬ 
marks. 

i  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Keith. 

[Lord  Keith,  in  another  letter, 
dated  Bay  of  Aboukir,  Sept.  10, 
states,  that  the  captain  pacha  and 
his  lordship  have  agreed. to  receive^ 
the  enemy's  ships  as  under,  viz, 
captain  pacha  :  Cause,.  64 ;  Jus¬ 
tice,  46;  No.  I.  Venetian,  26. — < 
Lord  Keith  :  L’Egyptienne,  50  ; 
Regcncree,  32  ;  No.  2, Venetian,  26. 
The  Turkish  corvettes  to  be  given 
to  the  captain  pacha;  but  to  be 
previously  valued.] 

A  third  letter,  dated  Foudroyant, 
at  sea,  September  19,  enclosed 
a  letter  from  sir  J.  B.  Warren, 
forwarding  the  following  letter 
from  captain  Halsted,  and  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  consideration  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  lieut.  Lloyd, 
of  the  Pom  one. 

Pluenix,  off  Elba,  .Aug.  3. 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you, 
that  at  half-past  two  P,  M.  a  frigate 
and  several  small  vessels  were  seen 
to  the  southward  of  th$  Piornbino 


bay.  The  captain  pacha  has  uni¬ 
formly  manifested  the  most  anxious 

desire  of  contributing,  by  every  passage,  steering  for  port  Lon? 
jneans  in  his  power,  to  the  promo-  gone.  The  squadron  under  my 
'  .  , ’  .  command 
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jmmand  went  in  chace  of  them 
^mediately,  and  1  have  great  plea- 
ire  in  acquainting  you,  that  at  ten 
linutes  past  eight,  after  several 
iot  being  tired  from  bow  and  stern 
hasers,  captain  Gower,  of  *  the 
'omone,  in  a  very  gallant  and  ofti- 
er-li,ke  manner,  ran  alongside  the 
rigate,  and  after  ten  minutes  resist- 
nce  she  surrendered.  She  is  La 
Lirrere  French  frigate  from  Port 
dercule,  with  arn munition  for  Lon- 
jone,  mounting  20  18-pounders, 
vith  two  spare  ports  on  Her  main- 
leck,  and  12  brass  eights,  with  two 
Drass  36-pound  carr.onades  on  her 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  and 
556  men.  She  is  a  very  fine  frigate, 
ux  years  old,  and  just  completely 
fitted  at  Toulon.  The  small  ves¬ 
sels  with  her  had  ordnance  stores, 
&C.  &c.  for  the  same  place,  and  l 
am  fearful  two  or  three  hav.e  got  in. 
Captain  Gower  speaks  in  great 
praise  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Pomone,  and  also  of  al,l 
the  rest  of  his  officers  and  ship's 
company.  The  Phoenix,  not  being 
able  to  get  nearer  than  random  shot^ 
did  not  fire ;  captain  Ballard,  in 
the  Pearl,  when  it  was  doubtful  at 
which  point  the  wind  would  fix, 
very  judiciously  kept  between  the 
enemy  and  Port  Long one,  should  he 
have  attempted  to  enter  it.  1  am 
sorry  to  add  a  list  oi  two  killed  and 
four  wounded  on  board  the  Pomone; 
one  of  the  former  Mr.  Thomas 
Cook,  boatswain ;  and  one  of  the 
latter  lieut.  C.  Douglas,  of  the  ma¬ 
rines,  who  has  lost  a  leg.  I  have 
not  yet  received  the  correct  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  enemy. 

I  am  &c. 

L.W.  Halsted. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above, 
I  am  sorry  to  add  that  lieut.  Doug¬ 
las  has  died  of  his  wounds. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  on 
hoard  his  majesty’s  ship  La  Po- 
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mone,  in  action  with  the  French 
frigate  La  Carrere,  off  Elba, 
August  3. 

Killed.  Thos,  Cook,  boatswain  ; 
Samuel  Herring,  quarter-master. 
Wounded.  Charles  Douglas,  lieut. 
of  marines,  since  dead ;  John 
Cox,  able  seaman,  since  dead  ; 
John  Brown,  able  seaman;  John 
Boyd,  able  seaman. 

Lord  Keith,  in  a  short  letter 
dated  Valet  (Malta),  Octobers; 
and  sir  J.  B.  Warren,  in  another, 
dated  at  sea,  September  8,  refer  to 
the  following  from  captain  Halsted, 
each  of  the  admirals  mentioning 
with  commendation  the  zeal  and 
good  conduct  of  captains  Halsted, 
Cockhurn,  and  Gower,  and  their 
officers  and  crews. 

P  hce  nix,  off  P a  da,  near  Leghorn , 
September  2. 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you, 
that  while  at  anchor  off  Piombino 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  sup¬ 
plies  being  sent  by  the  enemy  from 
that  place  to  port  Longone,  at  half 
past  six  A.  M.  his  majesty's  ship 
Miuerve,  which  had  joined  and 
parted  from  me  the  day  before,  was 
seen  in  the  N.  W.  standing  towards 
the  Phcsnix,  firing  guns,  and  with 
the  signal  flying  for  an  enemy.  _  I 
immediately  made  the  Pomone  sig¬ 
nal  to  chase  that  way,  she  having 
joined  me  tvvo  days  before,  and  got 
the  Phcenix  under  sail  ;  upon  winch 
the  Minerve  bore  up,  and  made  all 
sail  to  the  northward,  the  Pomone 
and  Phcenix  following.^  About 
nine  o’clock  we  saw  tvvo  frigates  to 
the  northward,  sleeping  towards 
Leghorn,  apparently  French  ;  and 
between  ten  and  eleven  we  observ¬ 
ed  that  the  nearest  to  us  had  run 
aground  on  the  shoal  off  Vac  la,  and 
upon  the  approach  of  the  squadron, 
and  a  shot  being  fired  towards  her 
from  the  Minerve  in  passing,  she 
struck  her  colours  without  firing  a 
(F  4)  gun. 
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gun,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Pomone.  It  was  additional 
pleasure  wrhen  I  found  her  to  be  his 
majesty’s  late  ship  Success,  com¬ 
manded  by  JVL  Britel.  The  Mi- 
nerve  being  the  headmost  ship  went 
on  in  pursuit  of  the  other,  which 
was  endeavouring  to  get  to  Leg¬ 
horn;  butfortunately  the  wind  shitt¬ 
ing  to  the  northward  enabled  the 
Minerve  to  get  well  up  with  the 
enemy  before  he  could  accomplish 
his  views ;  and  after  missing  stays, 
andattempting  to  wear, got  onshore 
under  theLantegnano  battery  to  the 
southward  of  Leghorn,  where  her 
masts  soon  went  by  the  bogrd,  and 
the  ship  totally  lost,  having  struck 
her  colours  without  making  any  re¬ 
sistance.  She  proves  to  have  been 
La  Bravoure  French  frigate  of  46 
guns,  commanded  by  M.  Dordelin, 
carrying  28  12-pounders  on  her 
main-deck,  with  283  men  ;  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  several  of  his  officers  being 
made  prisoners  by  the  Minerve’s 
boats.  Captain  Cockburn  informs 
me,  that  in  consequence  of  the  surf 
running  high,  night  coming  on,  and 
the  enemy  oh  shore  firing  upon  the 
ship  and  boats,  he  was  prevented 
making  a  greater  number  of  the 
crew  prisoners ;  and  would  have 
burnt  her,  had  it  not  been  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  many  of  the  enemy 
must  have  perished  in  the  flames. 
Captain  Cockburn  speaks  in  the 
handsomest  manner  of  Mr.  Kelly,  his 
first  lieutenant,  as  well  as  of  the  rest 
of  his  officers  and  ship’s  company 
on  this  occasion.  I  ii  el  much  in¬ 
debted  to  captains  Cockburn  and 
Gov.  er,  for  their  zeal  and  activity, 
as  the  taking  and  destroying  these 
twm  ships  completes  the  demolition 
of  the  squadron  of  French  frigates 
(in  [ess  than  a  month,)  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  blockade  of 
Porto  Ferrajo.  I  beg  also  to  men¬ 
tion  that  by  the  exertions  of  lieu¬ 


tenant  Thompson,  of  the  Phoenix, 
and  the  men  employed  under  him  ; 
belonging  to  the  different  ships,  the 
Success  has  been  got  off  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  material  injury.  The 
anxiety  shown  by  all  ranks  on  board 
the  Phoenix  to  get  up  with  the 
enemy,  can  be  better  imagined  than 
I  can  describe.  The  above  fri- 
gates  left  Leghorn  Mole  in  the 
evening  of  the  31st  ult.  with  orders 
from  general  Watrain  to  attack  the 
Phoenix,  intelligence  of  which  I  had 
received  about  a  week  before.  ;! 

L.  W.  Halsted. 

Another  letter  from  lord  Keith, 
dated  Valette,  Octobers,  incloses 
the  following: 

Mercury ,  Gulf  of  Taranto,  Sept.  17. 

My  lord,  having  received  infor¬ 
mation,  that  his  majesty’s  late  sloop 
the  Bull  Dog  had  sailed  from  An¬ 
cona,  on  the  23th  of  August,  with 
several  trabacolos  for  Egypt,.  or 
Tarento,  laden  with  cannon,  pow¬ 
der,  shot,  &c.  I  went  immediately 
in  pursuit  of  them  with  the  Mercury 
and  Champion  ;  and  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  15th,  just  entering  the 
gulf  of  Tarento,  we  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  discover  the  St.  Doro¬ 
thea  in  chace  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  vessels,  but  at  a  very  great  di¬ 
stance  to  windward,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  near  enough  to  keep 
sight  of  them  after  dark  :  however, 
we  continued  beating  to  windward 
ail  night,  and  at  day-light  the 
Champion  made  the  signal  tor  see¬ 
ing  them  to  leeward  close  in  with 
Gallipoli ;  but  she  was  unable  to 
prevent  their  anchoring  under  the 
guns  of  the  garrison:  this  was, 
however,  no  check  to  the  gallantry 
of  lord  William  Stuart,  who  perse¬ 
vered  in  a  very  distinguished  man¬ 
ner,  notwithstanding  the  fire  from 
the  batteries  and  the  Bull  Dog,  un¬ 
til  he  got  close  under  her  stern,  and 
then  gave  her  so  warm  a  return, 
D  that 
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iat  in  a  few  minutes  she  hauled 
own  her  colours,  and,  the  cable 
eing  cut,  was  soon  without  reach 
f  the  batteries.  There  were  four 
•abacolos  and  a  tartan  with  the 
lull  Dog,  all  of  which  had  warped 
lose  to  the  walls  of  the  garrison, 
xcept  one  trabacolo,  which  was 
Iso  well  in  and  defended  by  the 
>atteries ;  but  the  Mercury  was 
enabled  to  get  so  near  as  to  drop  a 
joat  and  bring  her  off  without  inis- 
ffiief;  she  is  laden  with  brass  mor- 
ars,  field-pieces,  &c.  and  was  des¬ 
igned  for  Tarento.  Lord  W. 
Stuart  reports  one  man  killed  on 
board  the  Champion,  and  several 
shot  in  the  masts  and  hull,  chiefly 
Ifom  the  batteries. 

Thomas  Rogers. 

Downing -street,  14.  A  letter 
from  general  the  hon.  H.  E.  Fox, 
commanding  his  majesty’s  troops  in 
the  Mediterranean,  dated  Malta, 
October  7,  introduces  the  following 
from  lieutenant-colonel  Aifey,  com¬ 
manding  the  troops  in  British  pay 
in  the  island  of  Elba : 

Porto  Ferrajo ,  September  1  6. 

Sir,  since  my  last  dispatch,  wre 
could  observe  the  enemy  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  strengthening  their  works 
and  batteries  round  this  place,  and 
especially  towards  the  church  of  the 
Annunciata,  and  English  Fort, 
where  we  found  they  had  thrown 
up  some  additional  works,  and 
masked  all  the  embrasures  by  til¬ 
ling  them  with  fascines.  Sir  J. 
Warren  arrived  here  on  the  12th 
irtst.  and  from  all  the  intelligence  I 
had  received,  I  thought,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  marines  of  the 
fleet,  and  a  party  of  seamen,  an  at¬ 
tack  from  the  garrison  might  be  at¬ 
tended  with  good  effects;  that  we 
might  at  least  destroy  the  batteries 
that  shut  up  the  port,  and,  by  bring¬ 
ing  their  force  into  the  field,  be 


able  to  ascertain  how  far  the  ac¬ 
counts  wre  had  received  of  their 
numbers  were  to  be  depended  on. 
The  admiral  acceded  to  my  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  inst.  with  the  concurrence  of  „ 
the  governor,  a  little  before  day¬ 
light,  a  landing  was  made  by  two 
separate  divisions,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  1,000  men,  includ¬ 
ing  Tuscans,  peasants,  pi  meers, 
&c.  at  the  same  time  that  a  reserve 
was  left  in  the  garrison  under  the 
command  of  lieiuenant-coronel  de 
Bersy,  to  make  a  sortie  from  the 
gate,  if  found  practicable,  and  to 
co  operate  with  the  main  body  in 
seizing  the  works  in  front  of  the 
Faicone.  The  landings  were  made 
with  success,  and  the  batteries 
round  the  bay  were  destroyed ;  but 
finding  our  force  not  sufficient  to 
complete  the  whole  business,  we 
re-embarked  our  troops  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  loss,  having  de¬ 
stroyed  the  batteries  of  Punta  Pina, 
the  Grottoes,  and  Giovanni,  with 
a  great  quantity  of  powder  and 
made-up  ammunition,  and  banging 
off  into  the  garrison  s50  barrels  of 
gunpowder;  we  also  brought  off 
with  us  53  prisoners,  including 
three  captains  and  two  subalterns. 

I  feel  myself  much  indebted  to  the 
corps  of  marines  and  seamen  for 
their  support  and  assistance,  and 
was  much  pleased  to  see  the  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  Swiss  troops  under  cap- 
•tain  de  Winter ;  captain  Knobler  of 
that  corps,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  division  sent  against  Panto 
Pina,  speaks  very  handsomely  of 
the  detachment  of  De  Bersy’s  Corps, 
who  acted  with  him  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  I  beg  leave  further  to  ex¬ 
press  -  my  gratitude  to  captain 
White,  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Re¬ 
nown,  for  his  great  attention  in 
the  arrangement  for  the  landing. 
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jand  his  activity  in  re-embarking 
the  troops,  when  a  good  deal  press¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy. 

George  Airey,  lieut.-colonel. 
Killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in 
the  attack  of  the  enemy’s  batte¬ 
ries  on  the  island  of  Elba,  on  the 
14th  inst, 

De  Bersy’s  corps,  3  missing. — 
Swiss  corps,  5  killed,  14  wounded, 
11  missing.  —  Tuscan  corps,  12 
killed,  9  wounded,  14  missing. — 
Total,  17  killed,  23  wounded,  28 
jnissing. 

I  have  not  yet  got  the  return  of 
the  seamen  and  marines.  Captain 
Long,  of  the  Vincego  brig,  was  un¬ 
fortunately  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  the  next  day  ;  lieut.  Clarke,  of 
the  marines,  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  £  Signed) 

G.  Ajrey,  lieut.  colonel. 
Admiralty-office,  17.  Letter  from 
right  hon.  lord  Keith,  K.  B.  &c.  to 
E.  Nepean,  esq.  dated  Fdudroyant, 
off  Alexandria,  Aijgnst  27* 

Sir, 

My  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  ac¬ 
quainted  you  for  the  information  of 
their  lordships,  that  the  embarka¬ 
tion  of  general  Belliard’s  corps  was 
carrying  into  execution  with  all 
possible  dispatch;,  but,  on  account 
pf  the  difficulty  of  getting  forward 
the  immense  quantity  of  baggage 
th&t  they  brought  with  them  from 
Cairo,  the  operation  was  protracted 
till  the  8th.  The  ships  of  war,  as 
well  as  the  transports,  however, 
were  directed  to  proceed  by  divi¬ 
sions.  The  Braakel,  with  the  first 
division,  sailed  on  the  4th  ;  the  In? 
flexible.  Dolphin,  and  Ulysses,  with 
the  second,  on  the  6th;  and  the 
Experiment  and  Pallas,  \vith  the 
last,  on  the  10th;  carrying  with 
them  between  13  and  14,000  indi¬ 
viduals  of  all  descriptions.  The 
siimy  from  Cairo  moved  on  forth¬ 


with  to  the  camp  before  Alexan¬ 
dria  ;  and  the  general,  who  did  me 
the  honour  of  spending  some  days 
with  me  while  the  embarkation  of 
the  French  was  going  on,  resolved 
on  transporting  by  the  Mareotis,  to 
the  westward  of  Alexandria,  a 
corps  of  about  5000  men,  under  the 
orders  of  major-general  Coote,  to 
divide  the  enemy’s  force  and  atten¬ 
tion,  to  invest  the  low'n  closely  on 
that  side,  and  cut  off  all  farther 
hope  of  reinforcement  or  supplies 
by  land.  On  the  12th,  I  proceeded 
with  lieut.-colonel  Anstruther,  the 
quarter-master-general,  to  examine 
the  enemy’s  position  on  the  side  of 
the  lake,  and  the  strength  of  the 
flotilla  that  they  had  assembled 
there;  and,  having  ascertained  that 
their  armed  force  could  be  easily 
subdued,  and  that  a  debarkation 
could  be  effected  with  little  or  no 
difficulty,  the  general  determined 
to  carry  the  measure  into  imme¬ 
diate  effect.  To  secure  the  landing 
from  interruption,  captain  Steven¬ 
son,  of  the  Euro  pa,  who  js  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  command  of  the  flotilla, 
was  forthwith  directed  tq  take  a 
station  in  front  of  the  gun-boats  and 
armed  boats  which  the  enemy  had 
assembled  on  the  lake,  and  drawn 
up  in  a  line  under  the  protection  of 
batteries  thrown  up  for  their  de¬ 
fence,  to  keep  them  in  check  till 
they  could  be  seized,  or  destroyed. 
On  the  evening  of  the  16th,  all  the 
boats  of  the  ships  of  war  and  trans¬ 
ports  in  this  bay  were  assembled  in 
the  Mareotis,  with  as  many  germs 
as  could  be  collected  from  the  Nile, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
troops,  vyho  were  embarked  in  the 
night,  and  landed  without  opposi?  j 
tion  the  next  morning,  under  the 
superintendance  of  captain  Elphim 
stone,  considerably  further  to  the 
westward  than  was  intended,  th# 
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ind  not  admitting  of  the  boats  miles  on  the  narrow  isthmus  lead- 
aching  the  shore  nearer  to  the  ing  to  the  town,  formed  by  tUs 
wn  :  the  enemy  seeing  no  pro-  Mareotis  or  inundation  on  the  south 
>ect  left  of  saving  their  armed  side,  and  the  harbour  on  the  north ; 
;>ats,  set  fire  to  them,  and  blew  captain  Stevenson  with  the  gun- 
lem  all  up  in  the  course  of  this  and  vessels  on  the  lake  covering  the 
le  following  day,  except  two  or  right  flank,  and  captain  Cochrane 
iree  which  have  fallen  into  our  with  the  sloops  of  war  and  armed 
ands.  Whilst  the  landing  was  boats  protecting  their  left.  The 
arrVincr  into  effect,  capt.  sir  W.  position  which  the  major-general 
idney* Smith,  of  the  Tigre,  was  lookup,  and  that  occupied  by  our 
directed  with  some  sloops  of  war  little  squadron,  which  has  been 
,nd  armed  boats  to  make  a  demon-  since  reinforced  by  the  Diane,  com- 
tfalion  of  attack  upon  the  town,  pleted  the  blockade  of  the  town. 

3n  the  night  of  the  17th,  major-  The  rear  admiral  gives  great  corn- 
general  Coote  was  enabled  to  esta-  mendation  to  the  hon.  captain 
dish  batteries  against  Marabout,  a  Cochrane,  for  the  zealous  and  judi- 
small  fortified  island  that  protects  cious  manner  in  which  he  executed 
the  entrance  into  the  great  harbour  the  service  entrusted  to  him.  Soon 
of  Alexandria,  on  the  western  side,  after  our  ships  entered  the  harbour, 
knd  distant  from  the  town  about  the  enemy  sunk  several  vessels  be- 
seven  or  eight  miles,  which,  for  tween  our  advanced  ships  and  their 
many  reason?,  it  was  important  to  vessels  in  the  port,  to  obstruct  our 
possess:  rear  admiral  sir  Richard  further  progress  to  the  eastward. 
Bicker  ton,  having  the  command  of  and  moved  their  frigates  and  eor- 
fhe  squadron  blockading  the  port,  vettes  from  Fig-tree  Point  close  to 
directed  armed  launches  from  the  the  tower.  General  Menou  find- 
ships  to  co-operate  with  the  troops;  ing  himself  closely  pressed  on  th© 
gnd  the  garrison,  consisting  of  near  eastward  of  the  town  by  the  corn- 
1200  men,  unequal  to  farther  resist-  mander  in  chief,  who  nad  carried 
ance,  ' surrendered  as  prisoners  of  some  of  the  enemy's  important  re- 
war  on  the  evening  of  the  21st.  doubts,  and  established  strong  bat- 
Mr,  Half,  midshipman,  and  one  teries  against  their  entrenched  lines  ; 
seaman,  of  the  Ajax,  were  killed  on  and  on  the  western  side  by  major- 
tbis  service ;  and  two  seamen  of  the  general  Coote,  who  had,  during  the 
Northumberland  “wounded.  On  preceding  night,  driven  in  several 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  of  their  out-posts,  and  acvanced 
rear  admiral  ordered  the  Cynthia,  close  up  to  an  important  position 
Port  'Mahon,  Victorieuse,  and  Bon  which  the  enemy  seemed  conscious 
Citoyen,  with  three  Turkish  cor-  of  being  unable  to  defend;  sent 
vettes,  to  proceed  into  the  harbour  out,  on  the  evening  of  the  2oth, 
under  the  direction  of  the  hon.  proposals  for  an  armistice  of  three 
captain  Cochrane  of  the  Ajax  (a  days,  to  arrange  terms  of  capitula- 
channel  having'  been  previously  tion,  which  I  have  no  doubt  wid 
surveyed  with  great  industry  and  soon  terminate  in  the  suircndei  ot 
precision  by  lieut.  Withers  of  the  the  town.  Keii  h. 

Kent) ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  [This  Gazette  also  contains  a 
22d,  major-general  Coote's  detach-  letter  from  vice-admiral^  Rainier, 

pient  moved  forward  four  or  five  commander  in  chief,  of  his  majsty  » 

T,  '  ’  '  ships. 
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ships,  & c.  in  the  East  Indies, 
giving  an  account  of  the  capture 
of  57  Dutch  vessels,  of  different 
descriptions.] 

Admiralty -office,  21.  This  Ga¬ 
zette  contains  a  letter  from  lord 
Keith,  continuing  a  report  of  vessels 
captured,  re-captured,  or  destroyed, 
by  his. majesty’s  ships  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  since  Feb.  17,  including  such 
as  were  captured  before  that  period, 
but  not  reported  to  his  lordship 
when  the  last  return  was  made ; 
amounting  to  125. 

DECEMBER. 

Admiralty -office ,  5.  Letter  from 
rear-admiral  sir  J.  B.  Warren,  bart. 
K.  B.  to  E.  Nepean,  esq.  dated  at 
Port  Mahon,  October  24. 

Sir, 

I  have  enclosed  to  you  the  copy 
of  a  letter  relative  to  the  transac¬ 
tions  that  have  taken  place  at  Porto 
Ferrajo,  which  I  request  you  will 
be  pleased  to  lay  before  my  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty. 

I  am,  &c.  J.  B.  Warren. 

Porto  Ferrajo ,  Oct.  1 1 . 

Sir, 

In  my  letter  of  yesterday  I  had  the 
honour  to  report  to  you,  that  the 
enemy  had  shown  lately  some  dis¬ 
position  to  advance  and  take 
ground  nearer  our  works  ;  and  this 
morning  I  found  they  had  thrown 
up  an  intrenchment  of  earth  and 
gabions  upon  a  peninsula  or  tongue 
of  land  within  200  yards  of  our 
works.  I  immediately  determined 
to  destroy  the  work,  and  dislodge 
them  before  they  could  have  time  to 
strengthen  or  bring  any  guns  upon 
it ;  I  appointed  De  Bersy’s  corps  for 
this  service,  with  a  party  of  pea¬ 
sants  to  destroy  the  work,  and  the 
Maltese  corps,  under  major  Wen, 
to  support  and  cover  them ;  about 


1 1  o’clock  they  crossed  the  ditch, 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground, 
and  destroyed  the  work.  The 
enemy  made  two  or  three  attempts 
to  advance  in  force,  but  were  com¬ 
pletely  kept  in  check  by  our  grape- 
shot  from  the  batteries,  which  were 
admirably  well  served  :  their  bat¬ 
teries  kept  up  a  very  heavy  fire  of 
round  and  grape-shot,  which  did 
us  very  little  harm.  The  business 
being  completed,,  the  troops  return¬ 
ed  into  the  works,  having  suffered 
inconsiderably  in  numbers;  though 
we  have  to  lament  one  officer  killed 
and  three  wounded.  I  was  a  good 
deal  inclined  to  have  kept  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  ground  ;  but,  upon  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  weakness  of  our 
force,  I  thought  it  scarcely  tenable 
so  close  to  the  enemy’s  works,  more 
especially  as  we  were  advised  this 
morning  of  their  having  got  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  200  men  from  Piora- 
bino  two  or  three  nights  ago,  I 
flatter  myself,  however,  they  are 
equally  convinced  of  their  inability 
to  keep  a  post  so  near  us.  The 
enemy  admit  between  60  and  70 
killed  and  wounded,  and  three  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and,  from  what  we  could  see 
ourselves,  I  am  persuaded  they  are 
within  the  mark  in  this  calculation. 

Geo.  Airey. 

Return  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  Octo¬ 
ber  it. , 

Maltese,  1  officer  killed  ;  7  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  privates 
wounded. — De  Bersy’s  corps,  1 
officer,  3  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  killed ;  2  officers,  5 
non-commissioned  officers  and  pri¬ 
vates,  wounded ;  1  non-commis¬ 

sioned  officer,  or  private,  missing. — 
Artillery  and  marines,  1  killed ; 
three  wounded. — Peasants,  1  kill¬ 
ed. — Total,  6  killed;  18  wounded; 
1  missing. 

Names 


Names 7  of  officers  killed  and 
wounded. 

Maltese  corps,  ensign  Bartoli 
ounded. — De  Bersy’s  corps,  en- 
gn  de  Lannois  killed ;  and  cap- 
ins  Marson  and  Barbian  vvound- 
1.  (Signed)  Geo.^irey. 
Admiralty -office,  16.  Letter  from 
Jutenant  Wooldridge  to  lord 
eith . 

Armed  brig  Pasley ,  Gibraltar. 

My  Lord, 

•I  have  the  honour  of  informing 
uu,  that,  in  execution  ot  your 
rders,  on  Wednesday  the  23th 
ist.  Capede  Gat  bearing  W.N.W. 

0  leagues,  I  fell-in  with  a  polaca 
lip,  who  immediately  gave  ehace, 
nd,  from  her  being  to  windward, 
e  very  soon  neared  each  other 
nd  commenced  the  action,  which 
■on tin ued  for  an  hour,  when,  find- 
rig  her  guns  much  too  heavy,  and 
he  gaffs,  most  of  the  stays  aiid 
nain  rigging  shot  away,  the  only 
ilternative  was  to  lie  her  on  board, 
which  was  done  by  running  across 
ler  hawse,  and  lashing  her  bow- 
iprit  to  the  capstern :  the  contest 
low  became  severe  ;  but,  from  the 
intrepidity  of  the  Pasley’s  ship’s 
company,  notwithstanding  the  very 
ijreat  superiority  of  numbers  on 
board  the  enemy,  she  was  carried  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
proved  the  Spanish  ship  privateer 
El  Virgine  del  Rosario,  pierced  for 
20  guns,  but  only  10  mounted,  viz. 
two  long  24-pounders,  and  eight 
long  twelves,  with  a  complement 
of  94  men,  belonging  to  Malaga, 
on  a  cruize,  out  20  days,  but  had 
taken  nothing. 

W.  Wooldridge. 
Officer  and  seamen  killed  on  board 
the  Pasley. 

Mr.  James  Pooke,  gunner ;  2 

seamen. 

Officers  and  men  wounded. 

Lieutenant  William  Wooldridge, 


commander,  shot  through  the  left 
shoulder  ;  Mr.  Ambrose  Lions, 
master,  wounded  dangerously  m 
the  head  ;  Mr.  George  Dav  e,  first 
mate,  shot  through  the  thigh  ;  5 
seamen. 

Officers  and  seamen  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  the  enemy. 

First  and  second  captain,  second 
lieutenant,  2  prize-masters,  the 
gunner,  and  47  seamen,  killed;  18 
officers  and  seamen  wounded. 

Admiralty -office,  22.  Letter  from 
the  right  Iron,  lord  Keith,  K.  B.  to 
E.  Nepean,  esq.  dated  at  sea,  Sep¬ 
tember  1 4.  ^ 

S  i  a , 

It  is  with  great  concern  that  I  ao 
quaint  you,  for  the  information  of 
their  lordship*,  of  the  capture  of  his 
majesty's,  ship  the  Swittsure,  by 
Gantheaume’s  squadron,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  after  his  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  to  debark  troops  oil 
the  coast  of  Egypt :  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  captain  Hailoweli’s  communica¬ 
tion  of  that  unfortunate  event. 

Keith. 

On  board  V Indivisible,  in  Toulon 
Roads,  July  24. 

My  Lord, 

It  is  with  infinite  concern  I  have 
to  inform  your  lordship  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  his  majesty’s  late  ship  Swift- 
sure,  by  a  squadron  of  French  ships 
under  the  command  of  rear-admiral 
Gantheaume.  Having  separated 
from  myconvov, consisting  of  cartels 
and  light  transports, on  the  22d  ult.,  I 
was  making  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Malta,  when  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  at  half-past  three,  the  wind  at 
N'.  W.  Cape  Dearne  bearing  S.W » 
distant  about  seven  leagues,  we 
discovered  live  sail  to  leeward  of 
us  nearly  hull-down.  As  lieutenant 
Sheppard  of  the  Pigmy  cutter  had 
informed  me  on  the  19th  that  an 
enemy’s  squadron  had  quitted  Du- 
rasso  on  the  7  th,  where  they  haci 

attempted 
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attempted  to  land  their  troops,  I 
concluded  the  ships  in  sight  were 
those  of  which  he  had  given  me 
intelligence,  and  made  all  the  sail 
possible  to  get  from  them.  At  sun- 
Tise  my  suspicions  were  realized  ; 
"We  clearly  distinguished  four  of 
them  to  be  of  the  line,  the  other  a 
large  frigate,  and  their  signal  flags 
soon  pointed  them  out  to  be  ene¬ 
mies.  At  half-past  five,  two  of  the 
line  of  battle  ships  tacked  by  sig¬ 
nal,  and  stood  on  till  they  fetched 
into  our  wake,  while  the  other  two 
and  the  frigate  stood  upon  the  same 
tack  with  us.  '  At  eight  o’clock  the 
two  ships  and  frigate  having  fore- 
reached  considerably  on  us,  tacked 
and  stood  towards  us  until  they  got 
on  our  lee  quarter;  when  they 
tacked  again.  From  their  great 
superiority  of  sailing,  they  closed 
with  us  so  fast  as  to  be  nearly  with¬ 
in  gun-shot  by  two  P.  M.;  and  as  the 
ships  astern  were  coining  up  very 
fast,  I  determined  on  bearing  down 
and  engaging  the  two  ships  and 
frigate  to  leeward,  hoping  to  dis¬ 
able  one  of  them  before  the  whole 
squadron  could  be  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  effect  our  escape 
by  getting  to  leeward  of  therp  :  at 
three  o’clock  I  bore  up,  and  steered 
to  pass  astern  of  the  sternmost  ship, 
all  our  steering-sails  set  on  the  star¬ 
board  side,  when  the  enemy  tacked 
and  stood  toward  us  :  at  half-past 
three,  the  Indivisible,  of  eighty 
guns,  bearing  rear-admiral  Gan- 
theaume’s  flag,  and  the  Dix  Aout, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  being  in 
close  order,  and  within  half  gun¬ 
shot  of  us,  opened  their  fire,  which 
was  instantly  answered,  and  a  warm 
action  ensued.  Their  great  supe¬ 
riority  in  point  of  sailing  gave  them 
every  advantage  of  position,  and 
baffled  all  our  attempt  to  get  to 
leeward  of  them.  At  thirty-seven 
minutes  past  four,  the  Jean  Bart  and 


Constitution,  of  seventy-four  guns/ 
being  within  gun-shot,  and  closing 
upon  our  starboard-quarter  very 
fast,  the  Indivisible  almost  on  board 
of  us  on  our  larboard-bow,  and  the 
Dix  Aout  on  our  larboard-quarter, 
our  fore-yard  and  fore-topsail-yard 
shot  away,  all  our  running  and  part 
of  our  standing  rigging  cut  to 
pieces,  the  fore-mast,  mizen-mast, 
and  main-yard  badly  wounded,  our 
deck  lumbered  with  the  wreck  and 
sails,  all  hopes  of  making  our  es¬ 
cape,  or  falling  in  with  any  succour, 
cut  off,  and  only  one  of  the  enemy’s 
ships  apparently  much  damaged,  f 
thought  farther  resistance  in  our 
crippled  state  would  be  exposing 
the  lives  of  valuable  men  without 
any  advantage  to  their  country  re¬ 
sulting  from  it ;  with  pain,  there¬ 
fore,  1  ordered  bis  majesty’s  colours 
to  be  struck,  after  an  action  of  one 
hour  and  seven  minutes.  Most 
sincerely,  my  lord,  do  I  lament  our 
having  been  opposed  to  so  very  su¬ 
perior  a  force,  as,  from  the  steady 
and  gallant  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  men  I  had  the  honour  to  com¬ 
mand  on  this  occasion,  and  with 
whom  1  had  been  acting  nearly  four 
years  on  various  services,  I  have 
not  a  doubt  of  what  would  have 
been  the  issue  of  a  contest  on  more 
equal  terms.  Our  loss  has  been 
principally  in  masts,  yards,  sails, 
and  rigging,  having  only  two  men 
killed,  lieutenant  Davis,  and  seven 
men  wounded  (two  of  whom  are 
since  dead  of  their  wounds),  the 
enemy’s  intention  being  to  disable 
us  in  ourrigging,  in  which  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  too  well :  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  unequal  contest,  we- 
were  eighty-six  men  short  of  com¬ 
plement,  and  had  fifty-nine  sick, 
those  who  returned  from  the  army 
before  Alexandria  having  intro¬ 
duced  a  bad  fever  into  the  ship. 
Four  hundred  men  were  put  on 
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ard  the  Svviftsute  on  the  evening 
her  capture,  many  of  the  prisoii- 
5  removed,  and  the  ship  in  so 
ippled  a  state  as  to  render  it  ne- 
ssary  to  take  her  in  tow:  the 
:xt  day  carpenters  and  seamen 
>m  all  the  ships  were  sent  on 
>ard  to  repair  her  damages,  and 
Idiers  to  complete  her  number  to 
ven  hundred.;  and  with  all  their 
tertions,  and  the  advantage  of 
[looth  water,  it  was  six  days  he¬ 
re  they  were  able  to  make  sail. 
in' the  4th  of  July,  between  {Lam- 
idosa  and  Pantalaria,  they  fell  in 
rith  and  captured  the  Mohawk, 
:tter  of  marque,  from  Bristol  to 
lalta,  laden  with  various  articles 
f  merchandize  ;  on  the  22d  they 
nchored  in  this  road,  in  general 
ery  sickly,  without  having  landed 


any  part  of  their  troops  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt  or  Barbary,  although 
they  attempted  a  debarkation  at 
Derne,  on  the  23d  ult. :  but  from  th<J 
hostile  appearance  and  reception  of 
the  natives  they  did  not  persevere, 
and  returned  to  their  ships  without 
landinga  single  person. 

I  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  admiral 
Gantheaume  to  mention  to  your 
lordship  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  we  have  all  been  treated  by 
the  officers  of  his  squadron,  and  by 
him  in  particular:  the  strictest  orders 
have  been  issued  to  preserve  the 
property  of  every  individual ;  and 
he  has  done  every  thing  in  his  pow¬ 
er  to  render  the  situation  of  the 
officers  and  men  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  Ben.  Hallowell. 


LONDON  GENERAL  BILL  of 
HU5TiNiNGsmiBuRiALS,  from  December  9,  1800,  to  December  15,  ISO?. 

f  Males  94001  1MtQ  p  ../Males  9661  \lp  «...  Decreaf.  in  Burial, 
hriftened  {Ses8414.}17184*  BurIed| Females  9713  }19~ 

60  and  70  -  1482 
70  and  80  -  1047 
80  and  90  -  484 
90  and  100  64 


lied  under  2  Years  3395 
ietween  2  and  5  2063 

5  and  10  843 

*0  and  20  639 


20  and  30  -  1481 
30  and  40  -  1924 
40  and  50  -  2128 
50  and  60  -  1817 


°74,  this  Year  3694. 

100  -  1 | 107  -  0 

101  -  5  118  -  0 

102  -  1  120  -  0 


BIRTHS  in  the  Year  1801. 

fan.  11.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Corn¬ 
wall,  a  daughter. 

15.  Lady  Mary  Anne  Sturt,  a 

daughter. 

—.  Countess  of  Stahremberg,  a 

son.  ( 

24.  Lady  Charlotte  Lennox,  a 

son. 

25.  Countess  of  Westmoreland, 

t  daughter.  t 

27.  Hon.  Mrs.  George  Vilhers, 

a  son. 

29.  Lady  Anne  Hope,  a  son. 

Feb.  3.  Lady  of  sir  William  Lang- 
ham,  a  daughter. 


Feb .  9.  Lady  of  the  hon.  George 

Gunning,  M.B.  a  son. 

12.  Hon.  Mrs.  Poyntz,  a  son. 

21.  Countess  of  Errol,  a  son. 

23.  Lady  viscountess  St.  Asaph, 

a  son. 

24.  Lady  Louisa  Brome,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

“  I-.  Lady  of  sir  George  Army- 
tage,  bart.  a  daughter. 

March  2.  Countess  of  Guild¬ 
ford,  a  son  and  heir. 

23.  Countess  of  Derby,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

— .  Lady  Wm.  Beauclerk,a  son. 
25.  Marchioness  of  Bath,  a 
daughter. 


13  i  A  1  41  £>. 
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March  25.  Lady  Bruce,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

— ,  Lady  of  sir  Hector  Macken¬ 
zie,  bart.  a  daughter. 

— .  Countess  of  Harborough,  a 
daughter. 

— .  Lady  of  sir  Charles  Watson, 
barl.  a  daughter. 

April  6.  Lady  of  William  Baker, 
esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

— .  Lady  of  G.  H.  Rose,  esq. 
M.  P.  a  son. 

— .  Empress  of  Germany,  a 
princess. 

20.  Lady  Caroline  Stewart 
Wortley,  a  son. 

'  24.  Ladv  of  lord  viscount  Bel- 

J 

grave,  a  son. 

25.  Lady  of  the  right  hon. 
George  Canning,  a  son. 

— .  Lady  of  the  hon.  William 
Maule,  a  son  and  heir. 

— .  Lady  Elizabeth  Palk,  a  son. 
— .  Viscountess  Chari  evilie,  a 
son. 

— .  Lady  le  Despenser,  a  son. 
— .  Lady  Anne  Astley,  a  son. 

— .  Hon.  Mrs.  Locke,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

— .  Lady  of  John  Dennison,  esq. 
M.  P.  a  son. 

May  5.  Lady  of  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  a 'son. 

6.  Lady  of  sir  John  Orde,  a 
daughter. 

11.  Hon.  lady  Dallas,  a  daughter. 

17.  Countess  of  Talbot,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

21.  Lady  of  H.  Thornton,  esq. 
M.  P.  a  daughter. 

— Lady  Lucy  Bridgeman,  a  son 
and  daughter. 

— -.  Lady  of  sir  J.  Lawson,  bart. 
a  daughter. 

— .  Lady  of  B.  Hobhouse,  esq. 
M.  P.  a  daughter. 

— Lady  of  sir  Charles  Oakley, 
bart.  a  son. 

— .  Lady  of  sir  G.  Temple,  a 

son. 


May  21.  Queen  of  Sweden,  a 

princess. 

26.  Lady  of  lord  Francis  Go- 
dolphin  O  borne,  a  son. 

27 .  Hon.  Mrs.  Stanley,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

— .  Countess  of  Belmore,  a  still¬ 
born  child. 

30.  Hon.  Mrs. Ryder,  a  daughter. 
June  2.  Countess  of  Lucan,  a  son. 
— .  Lady  of  sir  Brooke  Bridges, 
bart.  a  son  and  heir. 

3.  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  a 
son. 

6.  Marchioness  of  Bute,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

14.  Marchioness  of  Donegall,  a 
still-born  son. 

17.  Countess  of  Sutherland,  a  son. 
19.  Lady  Templetovvn,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

24.  Lady  of  E.  Wigley,  esq. 
M.  P.  a  daughter. 

25.  Lady  of  sir  John  Fagg,  bart. 

a  son. 

29.  Queen  of  Prussia,  a  prince. 

30.  Hon.  Mrs.  Grensell,  a 

daughter. 

— .  Lady  of  the  hon.  col.  Creigh¬ 
ton,  a  daughter. 

— .  Countess  of  Granard,  a  son. 
— .  Lady  Charlotte  Baillie,  a 

daughter. 

— .  Lady  Burnett  of  Leys,  a  son. 
— .  Lady  Mary  Murray,  a  son. 

— .  Lady  Hele/  Hall,  a  son. 

— .  Lady  of  sir  William  Clayton, 
bart.  a  son. 

JulyS.  Lady  Folkstone,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

9.  Lady  Amherst,  a  daughter. 

10.  Lady  Lesbie,  a  daughter. 
—..Lady  of  R.  S.  Milner,  esq. 

M.  P.  ot  a  daughter. 

18.  Duchess  of  Leeds,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

19.  Lady  Elizabeth  Halliday,  a 
daughter. 

26.  Lady  of  John  Agnes,  esq. 
M.  P.  a  daughter.-, 

J«ly 


July  26.  Lady  Augusta  Leith,,  a 

n. 

— .  Lady  of  sir  William  Ramsay, 
.rt.  a  son. 

— .  Lady  Stanley,  a  daughter. 

— .  Lady  of  sir  James  Nasmyth, 
rt.  a  son.  x 

August  2.  Lady  Charlotte  Strutt, 
son.  . 

— .  Lady  of  sir  William  Beechy, 

.  A.  twins. 

9.  Lady  of  prince  Augustus  Fre. 
:rick,  a  daughter. 

— .  Lady  Catharine  Forester, 
son. 

14.  Countess  of  Glasgow,  a 
lughter. 

16.  Lady  Harriet  Gill,  a  son. 

18.  Lady  Amelia  Kaye,  a  son. 

— .  Lady  of  sir  Duke  GifFard, 

irt.  a  son.’ 

— .  Hon.  Mrs.  Charteris,  a 
lughter. 

— .  Countess  of  Caithness,  a  son. 
— .  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  a 

>n. 

29.  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Stopford,  a  son. 
September  4.  Lady  of  sir  II. 
larpur,  bart.  a  son. 

8.  Lady  Hervey,  a  daughter. 

9.  Hon.  Mrs.  Dorrien  Magens,  a 
aughter. 

13.  Lady  Catharine  Graham,  a 

)n. 

15.  Lady  of  John  Dent,  esq. 
I.  P.  a  daughter. 

21.  Viscountess  Dungannon,  a 
Dn*  * 

24.  Lady  *©v^harles  Morgan, 
sq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

— .  Lady  Elgin,  a  daughter. 

— .  Hon.  Mrs.  Henniker,  a 

aughter. 

— .  Lady  Limerick,  a  daughter. 
— .  Lady  Harriet  French  St. 
George,  a  daughter. 

— .  Lady  Lawrence  Dundas,  a 
laughter. 

— .  Lady  of  Charles  Smith,  esq. 
d.  P.  a  daughter. 

1801. 


September  24.  Lady  of  sir  John 
Sinclair,  bart.  a  son. 

— .  Hon.  Mrs.  Ramsay,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

October  1.  Hon.  Mrs.  Smith,  a 
son. 

3.  Lady  of  sir  H.  Martin,  bart.  a 
son. 

4.  Countess  of  Berkeley,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

— * .  Plon.  Mrs.  Spiers,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

10.  Lady  of  the  hon.  and  rev* 
Dr.  Marsham,  a  son. 

3  5.  Lady  Charles  Somerset,  a 
still-born  son. 

19.  Lady  Louisa  Harley,  a  son. 

22.  Viscountess  Southwell,  a  son 

and  heir. 

— •.  Lady  of  lord  D unboy ne,  a 
son  and  heir. 

— .  Lady  of  the  right  hen.  W. 
Forward,  a  son. 

— .  Lady  of  sir  Charles  Cotton, 
bart.  a  son. 

25.  Lady  Charlotte  Greville,  a 
son. 

27.  Lady  of  Wilbraham  Bootle, 
esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

28.  Lady  George  Cavendish,  a 
son. 

November  8.  Lady  of  sir  Hugh 
Dalrymple  Hamilton,  a  daughter. 

1 0.  Lady  of  sir  John  Payne,  bart. 
a  daughter. 

13.  Hon.  Mrs.  captain  Hunter, 
a  son. 

20.  Lady  of  sir  C.  M.  Pole,  bart. 
a  still-born  child. 

— .  Lady  of  col.  Butler,  M.P.  a 
daughter. 

— .  Lady  Anne  Maxwell,  a 
* 

daughter. 

— .  Viscountess  Bantry,  a  son. 

29.  Viscountess  Deerhurst,  a 
daughter. 

December  1.  Countess  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  a  son. 

1 2.  Countess  of  Oxford,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

(G)  December 


December  21.  Hon.  Mrs.  Gun¬ 
ning,  a  son. 

— .  Viscountess  Corry,  a  son  and 
heir.  , 

27.  Countess  Pbwlett,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

- — .  Lady  Mulgravc,  a  son. 

28.  Hon.  Mrs.  Kollo,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES  in  the  Year  1801. 

Jan.  1 .  Colonel  Cotton,  to  lady 
Anne  Maria  Pelham  Clinton. 

8.  Lord  Downe,  to  miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Jean  Ainslie. 

22.  Arthur  French  St.  George, 
esq.  to  the  lion.  Henrietta  St.  Law¬ 
rence. 

Feb.  4.  Hon.  Charles  Wvndham, 
to  lady  Anne  La  mb  ton* 

16.  Sir  John  Coxe  Hippbley, 
bart.  to  Mrs.  Hippisley  Coxe. 

March  13.  John  Joseph  Henry, 
esq.  to  lady  Emily  Fitzgerald. 

21.  Lord  Morpeth,  to  lady 
Georgina  Cavendish. 

April  6.  Hon.  and  rev.  Pearce 
Meade,  to  miss  Elizabeth  Percy. 

7.  Right  hon.  lord  Whitworth, 
to  the  duchess  of  Dorset. 

1 3 .  Si  r  Ed  ward  Knatchbull,  bart. 
to  miss  Hawkins. 

— .  Sir  John  Arundel,  to  miss 
Sarah  Anne  Sharpe. 

May  11.  Colonel  Orde,  to  lady 
Louisa  Jocelyn. 

20.  Hon.  colonel  W.  Fitzroy,  to 
miss  Clarke.  ' 

28.  Captain  Adam  Drummond, 
to  lady  Charlotte  Menzies, 

June  3.  Hon.  Francis  Nathaniel 
Burton,  to  the  hon.  Valentina  Law¬ 
less. 

13.  Mr.  sergeant  Onslow,  to  lady 
Drake. 

17.  Lord  John  Thynne,  to  miss 
Mary  Anne  Master. 

20.  Joshua  Edward  Cooper,  esq, 
M.  P.  to  miss  Elizabeth  Lindsay. 


22.  Lord  Louvaine,  to  miss  Loi 

isa  Wortley. 

July  i  1 .  Lord  Ongley,  to  mi 

Burgoyne. 

16.  Lord  Pelham,-  to  lady  Mai 

O 'borne. 

2S.  Lord  Aylmer,  to  miss  Loui; 
Call. 

Aug.  1 .  Sir  Edmund  Carringtoi 
to  miss  Paulina  Belli. 

September  1.  William  Herve 
esq.  to  lady  Dorothea  Arabel 
Primrose. 

3.  Lord  Tara,  to- miss  Powys. 

12.  Hon.  sir  Edward  Crofton,  ( 
lady  Charlotte  Stewart. 

October  8.  Rev.  sir  John  Idea! 
bart.  to  miss  Walker. 

13.  Thomas  Wynn,  esq.  to  lad 
Charlotte  Bellasyse. 

— .  Sir  John  Riggs  Miller,  bar 
to  miss  Beauchamp.  . 

14.  Lieutenaut-col.  Cockbuh 
to  the  hon.  Marianna  Devereux. 

17.  Sir  John  Murray,  bart.  to  mi 
Callender. 

20.  Flon.  Montgomery  StewaF 
to  miss  Catharine  Honeyman. 

24.  Hon.  George  Irby,  to  mi: 
Rachel  Ives  Drake.  4 

— .  Henry  Parnell,  esq.  to  th 
hon.  miss  Dawson. 

— .  Hon.  J.  Cavendish,  to  lad 
AJ  Gore. 

— .  J.. Hubert  Moore,  esq.  t 
lady  Dui/ioyne. 

— .  Sir  Marcus  Somerville,  bar 
to  miss  Marianne  Meredith. 

November  5 .  R  igh t  h on .  Mauric 
Fitzgerald,  to  miss  Latouche. 

10.  George  Ellis,  esq.  M.  P.  < 
miss  Parker. 

27.  Lord  Francis  Spencer,  Ijj 
lady  Frances  Fitzroy. 

December  !  4.  Major  Macleoij 
to  lady  Arabella  Annesley* 

22.  Lieutenant-col.  Wood,  ^ 
lady  Caroline  Stewart. 

— .  Earl  of  Meath,  to  ladyM| 
lesina  Adelaide  Meade. 

Decemb . 
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December  22.  Sir  Charles  Burrell 
fount,  to  miss  Elvira  Blount. 

— .  Henry  William  Espinasse> 
sq.  to  the  hon.  Mrs.  G.  Petre. 

— .  Sir  Thomas  Champneys>  to 
liss  Minchin. 


DEATHS  in  the  Year  1801. 

January  3.  Earl  of  Aldborough. 
— .  Lavater,  the  celebrated  phy- 
iognomist. 

4.  Lieutenant-gen.  Goldsworthy, 

L  P. 

16.  George,  earl  of  Powisk 

21.  Kev.  sir  Martin  Stapylton, 

art. 

— .  Elis  excellency  Ralph 
leathcote,  esq. 

* — .  Sir  Gillies  Payne,  hart* 
February  9.  Right  hon.  lady 
Charlotte  Hoi  well  Carr. 

15.  Right  hon.  lady  Elizabeth 
Douglas* 

15.  Lady  sir  Charles  Hardy. 

.  Her  royal  highness  the  du- 
Less  dowager  of  Brunswick. 

— .  Lady  Archer. 

March  4.  Lady  Newhaven. 

6.  Lady  Harriet  Bennet. 

7.  Sir  John  Call,  bai  t. 

10.  Hon.  Robert  Arbuthnot. 

16.  Hon.  John  Bulkeley  Coven* 
ry  Bulkeley. 

19.  Lady  of  sir  Richard  Cope, 
>art.  D.D.  h 

[i'on.'  jdL..  David  Colyear. 
23.  Hon.  John  Joseph  Yorke. 

25.  Lieutenant-gen.  sir  Charles 
ftuart,  K.  B. 

— .  Paul  I.  emperor  of  Russia. 
28.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromhy, 
aart. 

31.  Lady  Duntze, 

~.  Lady  Paul. 

April  9.  Sir  Howe  Flicks,  hart* 
28.  Hon.  Frederick  Vane. 

May  3 .  General  Cyrus  T rapaud. 
9.  Sir  Lambert  Blackwell,  bart* 
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17.  William  Heberden,  M.  D. 
F.R.S.  &  S.A. 

June  7.  Sir  Francis  Ford,  bart, 
26.  Hon.  miss  Anne  Ryder. 

— .  Elizabeth  countess  dowager 
of  Glencairn. 

July  2.  Lord  Petre. 

10.  Sir  Griffith  Boynton,  bart. 
12*  ’  The  lady  of  sir  William 
Young,  bart. 

- — .  William  lord  vise.  Barrington. 
— .  Lady  Horatia,  wife  of  lord 
El  ugh  Seymour. 

13.  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell 
Constable. 

1 4.  Hon.  Frances Levison  Gower. 

20.  Sir  George  William  Prescott 

bart* 

25.  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

30.  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  bart. 
August  6.  Lord  Ross  mo  re. 

13.  Ear!  of  Aberdeen* 

20.  Sir  William  Plomer, knt.  and 
aid* 

21.  Hon.  William  Bishop. 

30.  Lady  Mary  Churchill. 

- — ,  Sir  George  Warren,  K.  B. 
September  3.  Hon.  John  Yorke, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Hardwicke. 

7.  Lady  Louisa  Isabella  Bridge- 
man* 

— .  Marquis  of  Downshire. 

15.  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  bart. 
— .  Lady  Elizabeth  Kemp. 

2,0.  Sir  John  Gfcsham,  bart, 

21.  EariofHowth. 

i  22.  Sir  Vere  Hunt,  bart.  \ 

26.  Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy* 
October  7.  Sir  William  Elay,  bart, 
10.  His  grace  Dr.  fowler.  arch- 

O 

bishop  of  Dublin. 

1  1.  Lady  John  Russell. 

13.  The  countess  of  Holderness. 
21*  Hon.  John  Cochrane. 

22.  Hon.  Evelyn  Pierrepoint. 

23.  Stephen  Thurston  Adey,  esq, 
M.  P. 

— .  Lady  Elannah  Stratford. 
November  1.  Alexander  A  Har¬ 
dy  ce>  esq.  M.  P. 

(G  2)  Nov  ember 
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November  3.  Hon.  captain  Ha- 
milton  Lindsay. 

14.  Hon.  Louisa  Townshend. 

1 .9.  Lady  Viscountess  Galway. 

20.  Lady  Juliana  Penn. 

27.  Lady  Elizabeth  Noel. 

— .  Earl  of  Mil  town. 

December  < L  Right  hon.  sir  John 
Parnell,  bait. 

7.  Marchioness  of  Antrim. 

13.  Lord  Kensington. 

2S.  Lady  Elibank  Mackenzie. 

— Sir  Duke  Giflard,  bart. 

m-—  ■  —  ■  ■■  ,  - -  -  ■■  -  -  -  i.  ■  — -■« 

PROMOTIONS  in  the  Year  1801. 

January  1.  Richard  Braithwaite, 
esq.  Philip  Crosby,  esq.  Samuel 
Cornish,  esq.  John  Brisbane,  esq. 
Charles  Wolseley,  esq.  Samuel 
Cranston  Goodall,  esq.  his  royal 
highness  William-Henry  duke  of 
Clarence,  admirals  of  the  blue — to 
be  admirals  of  the  white. 

— .  Robert  Linzee,  esq.  sir 
James  Wallace,  knt.  William  Peere 
Williams,  esq.  sir  Thomas  Pasley, 
bart.  sir  Thomas  Rich,  bart.  James 
Gumming,  esq.  sir  John  Colpoys, 
K.  B.  Skeffington  Lutwidge,  esq. 
Archibald  Dickson,  esq.  George 
Montagu,  esq.  Thomas  Dumaresq, 
es  q.  right  hon.  George  lord  Keith, 
K-  B  vice  admirals  of  the  red — to 
be  admirals  of  th£  blue. 

— .  Thomas  Mackenzie,  esq. 
Thomas  Pringle,  esq.  sir  Roger 
Curtis,  bart.  sir  Henry  Harvey, 
K.  B.  Robert  Man,  esq.  sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Parker,  bart.  Charles  Holmes 
Calmady,  esq.  John  Bourmaster, 
esq.  sir  George  Young,  knt.  John 
Henry,  esq.  Richard  Rodney Bligh, 
esq.  vice-admirals  of  the  white—to 
be  vice-admirals  of  the  red. 

— .  Robert  Biggs,  esq.  Francis 
Parry,  esq.  Isaac  Prescott,  esq. 
John  Bazeley,  esq.  Christopher 
Mason,  esq.  Thomas  Spry,  esq.  sir 
John  Orde,  bart.  William  Young, 


esq.  James  Gambier,  esq.  sir  An- 
drew  Mitchell,  K.  B.  vice-admirals 
of  the  blue — to  be  vice-admirals  of 
the  white. 

January  1 .  Christopher  Parker,  esq. 
Philip  Patton,  esq.  Charles  Morice 
Pole,  esq.  John  Brown,  esq.  John 
Leigh  Douglas,  esq.  William  Swi- 
ney,  esq.  Charles  Edmund  Nugent, 
esq.  Charles  Powell  Hamilton,  esq. 
Edmund  Dod,  esq.  right  hon.  Hora¬ 
tio  lord  Nelson,  K.  B.  rear  admirals 
of  the  red — to  be  vice-admirals  of 
the  blue. 

— .  James  Brine,  esq.  JohnPaken- 
ham,  esq.  sir  Erasmus  Gower,  knt. 
John  Holloway,  esq.  John  Blanket, 
esq.  George  Wilson,  esq.  sir  Charles 
Henry  Knowles,  bart.  hon.  Thomas 
Pakenham,  Robert  Deans, esq.  Cuth- 
bert  Collingwood,  esq.  James  Haw¬ 
kins  Whitshed,  esq.  Arthur  Kernpe, 
esq.  Smith  Child,  esq.  right  hon. 
lord  Charles  Fitzgerald,  Thomas 
Taylor,  esq.  John  Thomas  Duck¬ 
worth,  esq.  rear-admirals  of  the 
white — to  be  rear-admiralsof  thered. 

— .  John  Knowles,  esq.  John 
Willett  Payne,  esq.  sir  Robert 
Calder,  bart.  James  Richard  Da- 
cres,  esq.  hon.  George  Berkeley, 
Thomas  West,  esq.  James  Douglas, 
esq.  Peter  Aplin,  esq.  Henry  Sa-* 
vage,  esq.  Bartholomew  Samuel 
Rowley,  esq.  sir  Richard  Bicker- 
ton,  bart.  George  Bowen,  esq. 
Robert  Montague,  esq.  John  Fer- 
gusson,  esq.  Edward  Edwards,  esq. 
sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  bart.  and 
K.  B.  rear-admirals  of  the  blue— -to 
be  rear-admirals  of  the  white. 

— .  The  under-mentioned  cap¬ 
tains  were  also  appointed  flag- 
officers  of  his  majesty's  fleet,  viz; 

— .  Edward  Tyrrel  Smith,  esq. 
Thomas  Graves  (1st),  esq.  Thomas 
Macnamara  Ruflel,  esq.  Sylverius 
Moriarty,  esq.  sir  Henry  Trollope, 
knt. — -to  be  rear-admirals  of  the 
white. 

January  \ 
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January]  .HenryEdwin  Stanhope, 
;q.  Robert  McDouall,  esq.  Billy 
►ouglas,  esq.  John  Wickey,  esq. 
ohn  Inglis,  esq.  John  Fish,  esq.  Jah- 
»el  Breton  (1st),  esq.  John  Knight, 
sq.  Edward  Thornborough,  esq. 
ames  Kempthorne,  esq.  Samson 
idwards,  esq.  George  Campbell, 
sq.  Thomas  Hicks,  esq.  Henry 
Cromwell,  esq.  Arthur  Philip, esq.  sir 
Villiam  George  Fairfax,  lent.  Tho- 
lasTotty,  esq.  sir  James  Saumarez, 
nt. — toberear-admiralsot  the  blue. 

— .  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  barb 
William  Domett,  esq.  and  sir  Tho- 
nas  Troubridge,  bart.  to  be  colo- 
lels  of  his  majesty's  marine  forces, 
n  the  room  of  Edward  Thornbo- 
ough,  esq.  sir  William- George 
Fairfax,  lent,  and  sir  James  Sauma- 
■ez,  knt.  appointed  flag-officers  of 
lis  majesty's  fleet. 

— .  Lieutenant-generals  Benja¬ 
min  Gordon,  George  Ainslie,  James 
Adeane,  Edward  Smith,  Thomas 
Bland,  *  Felix  Buckley,  Henry 
Watson  Powell,  Thomas  Stirling, 
George  Garth,  and  Richard  Gren¬ 
ville,  to  be  generals  in  the  army. 

— .  Major-generals :  Horatio 
Spry,  W.  Souter  Johnstone,  Harry 
Innes,  Robert  Donkin,  James  Bal¬ 
four,  James  Francis  Perkins,  Nor¬ 
man  M'Leod,  Alexander  Campbell, 
Francis  D’Oyly,  sir  James  DufFe, 
knt.  Henry  lord  Mulgrave,  Grice 
Blakeney,  Paul  us  ALmilius  Irving, 
George  Flarris^  Richard  Vyse, 
William  lord  Cathcart,  Banastre 
Tarleton,  sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  knt. 
Gordon  Forbes,  Andrew  Gordon, 
John  Floyd,  Oliver  Delancey, 
John  Graves  Simcoe,  and  sir  James 
Henry  Craig,  K.  JL  to  be  lieute¬ 
nant-generals  in  the  army. 

— .  Colonels :  John  Stuart,  of 
the  royal  artillery;  hon.  Robert 
Taylor,  of  the  5th  dragoon-guards; 
Gerrit  Fisher,  of  the  9th  foot; 
George  Milner,  of  the  2d  foot** 
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guards;  John  Henry  Fraser,  of  the 
11th  foot;  W.  D.  M'Lean  Cle- 
phane,  of  the  3d  foot-guards; 
Charles  Barnet,  of  ditto;  George 
marquis  of  Huntley,  of  the  92d 
foot;  George  Benson;  hon.  Ed¬ 
ward  Finch,  of  the  Coldstream 
guards ;  Isaac  Gascoyne,  of  the 
34-th  foot;  George  Frederick  lord 
Southampton,  of  ditto ;  and  Ste¬ 
phen  Poyntz,  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
life-guards ;  to  be  major-generals 
in  the  army, 

January  1.  Lieutenant-colonels: 
James  O’Moore,  of  the  late  Irish 
brigade ;  Thomas  McDermott,  of 
ditto;  Eugene  McCarthy,  of  ditto; 
Edward  Stack,  of  ditto;  Hugh 
Lyle  Carmichael,  of  the  2d  West- 
India  regiment ;  hon.  John  Brode¬ 
rick;  Henry  Warde,  of  the  1st 
foot-guards  ;  James  Durham,  of  the 
Fifeshire  fencible  infantry  ;  hon. 
David  Leslie,  of  the  Tay  ditto; 
James  Leith,  of  the  princess  of 
Wales's  ditto  ;  John  Manners  Kerr, 
of  the  6 2d  foot ;  Thomas  Scott,  of 
the  Scotch  brigade;  Quin  John 
Freeman,  of  the  16th  foot;  Wil¬ 
liam  Robertson,  of  the  late  Perth 
fencibles;  Arthur  Wolfe,  of  the 
70th  foot;  Matthew  Baillie,  of  the 
late  134th  foot;  Tomkins  Hilgrove 
Turner,  of  the  3d  foot-guards  : 
John  Randall  M‘Kenzie,  of  the 
78th  foot;  Christopher  Tilson,  of 
the  44th  ditto  ;  William  Simson,  of 
the  North  Lowland  fencibles;  hon. 
W.  Mordaunt  Maitland,  of  the 
Devon  and  Cornwall  fencibles  ; 
William  Munro,  of  the  Caithness 
leo-ion  ;  James  Campbell,  of  the 
Cheshire  fencibles  ;  Thomas  Picton, 
of  the  56th  foot;  John  Gordon 
Cumming,  of  the  Loyal  Inverness 
fencibles  ;  John  Crew,  of  the  Locha- 
ber  fencibles  ;  hon.  George  Lowrey 
Cole,  of  Villette's  regiment ;  Mar¬ 
cus  Beresford,  of  the  late  135th 
foot ;  Gonville  Bromhead,  of  the 
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late  126th  foot;  Charles  M'Donel, 
on  half-pay  of  a  late  regiment  of 
foot;  George  earl  of  Granard,  of 
the  late  108 in  foot;  Mungo  Noble, 
of  the  67th  foot;  Stafford  Light- 
burne,  of  the  53d ditto;  john-Henry 
Loft,  on  half-pay  of  the  independ¬ 
ents;  sir  William  Erskine,  bai  t,  of 
the  late  133d  foot;  Nathanael  W. 
Massey,  of  the  27th  foot;  Francis 
Moore,  of  the  late  128  th  ditto;  hon, 
Robert  King,  of  the  late  127  th  dit¬ 
to  ;  William 7 Henry  Clinton,  of  the 
1  st  foot-guards;  George  Dalrymple, 
of  the  ]  9th  foot;  and  John  Taub- 
man,  of  the  late  1 10th  foot;  to  be 
colonels  in  the  army. 

January  ].  Majors:  Peter  Bea¬ 
ver,  of  the  27th  foot;  William  Sa- 
vary,  of  the  1 4th  light-dragoons  ; 
Kampson  P.  Thomas,  of  the  64th 
foot ;  Thomas  M'Mahan,  of  the 
27th  ditto;  John  Picton,  of  the  12th 
ditto;  hon.  Edward  Wingfield,  of 
the  40th  foot;  John  Ford,  of  the 
SOth  ditto;  Archibald  Bothwell,  of 
the  2d  dragoons;  Arthur  Annesly, 
ol  the  late  3  1st  light-dragoons;  hon, 
lord  Hely  Hutchinson,  of  the  late 
1  12th  foot;  Benjamin  Rowe,  of  the 
50th  foot;  Kenneth  M'Rae,  of  the 
76th  ditto;  Edward  Boland,  of  the 
40th  ditto;  Flenry  Flawley,  of  the 
45th  ditto;  Edward  Scot t,  of  the 
3  3th  ditto;  James  Logan,  of  the 
5 1st  ditto;  William  M  Caskill,  of 
the  late  92d  ditto;  Donald  Robert¬ 
son,  of  the  2 1  st  ditto ;  Thomas  Pro- 
byn,  of  the  18th  ditto;  John  Gor¬ 
don,  of  the  3Sth  ditto  ;  George 
Wilson,  of  the  3Qth  ditto ;  George 
Maddison,  of  the  65th  ditto ;  John 
Crowgey,  of  the  58th  ditto;  John 
Wauchope,  of  the  19th  ditto;  Fre- 
derick-William  Buller,  of  the  88th 
ditto;  Humphrey  Davie,  of  the  5  th 
ditto;  John-R.  Broad  lie  ad,  of  the 
late  1 2 1  st  ditto  ;  Thomas  Bradford, 
of  the  Nottingham  fencibles ;  Tho- 
ip&s-G.  Firing  ton,  of  the  late  115th 


foot;  George-H.  Mason,  of  the  late 
102d  ditto;  John-Granby  Clay,  of 
the  54th  ditto;  Alexander  Colston, 
of  the  late  102d  ditto;  John  Grey, 
of  the  4 1st  ditto;  William  Lockhart, 
of  the  30th  ditto;  Archibald  Butter, 
of  the  18th  light-dragoons;  hon. 
John  Creighton,  of  the  late  124th 
foot ;  DunbarrJ.  Hunter,  of  the 
19th  foot;  John  Campbell,  of  the 
late  2d  battalion  of  the  late  82d 
foot ;  Sydney  Scroggs,  of  the  4th 
foot;  Alexander-Cosby  Jackson,  of 
the  40th  ditto;  Gage  John  Hall,  of 
the  9th  ditto  ;  Robert  Ross,  of  the 
20th  ditto;  and  George  Wynyard, 
of  the  27 fch  light-dragoons;  to  be 
lieutenant-colonels  in  the  army. 

January  1 .  Geo.  Buchan  Hepburn, 
esq.  judge-admiral  of  Scotland,  to 
be  one  of  the  barons  of  exchequer 
in  Scotland,  vice  Gordon,  deceased* 

[Dublin ,  January  3.  Richard  earl 
of  Shannon,  K.  P.  right  hon.  Isaac 
Corry,  chancellor  of  his  majesty’s 
exchequer  of  this  kingdorfi  for  the 
time  being,  right  hon.  Robert  Stew¬ 
art,  commonly  called  lord  viscount 
Castlereagh,  chief  secretary  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
the  said  chief  secretary,  the  under 
secretary  for  (he  time  being  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  the  said  chief  secretary,  the  under 
secretary  for  the  time  being  for  the 
civil  department  of  the  said  chief 
secretary’s  office ;  the  right  hon. 
Lodge  lord  Frankfort,  the  right  hon. 
John  LoftusLoftus,commonlycalled 
lord  viscount  Loftus,  and,  the  right 
hon.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  to  be  com¬ 
missioners  for  executing  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  his  majesty’s  ex¬ 
chequer.] 

6.  Invalids,  Brevet  lieut.-colonel^ 
James  Fahy,  to  be  commandant  of 
the  independent  companies  of  inva¬ 
lids  at  Alderney,  vice  Gordon.—* 
Brevet.  Col.  James  Erskine,  of  the 
15th  light- dragoons,  to  be  aide-du- 
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amp  to  the  king,  vice  Manning- 
am,  appointed  Lo  the  command  of 
lie  rifle  corps. 

January  7.  Sir  Thomas  Trou.- 
iridge,  bart.  capt.  in  the  royal  navy, 
,nd  colonel  of  his  majesty's  marine 
orces capt.  Alexander-John  Ball, 

>f  the  royal  navy;  capt.  Samuel 
rlood,  of  the  royal  navy;  and  capt. 
benjamin  Hallowell,  oi  the  royal 
iavv  ;  permitted  to  accept  the  rank 
>f  commanders  ot  the  order  ot  St. 
Ferdinand  and  of  Merit,  which  it  is 
die  intention  of  Ferdinand  I  V.  king 
uf  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  confer  upon 
them,  and  to  bear  the  insignia  of 
commanders  of  the  said  order. 

10.  Major-general  T.  Garthjrom 
the22d  light-dragoons,  to  be  colonel 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  dragoons,  vice 
Goldsworthy,  deceased. 

13.  The  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  to  the  most hon.  Charles 
marquis  of  Drogheda,  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland,  K.  P.  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten, 
by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  baron 
Moore,  of  Mocre-plaee,  county  of 
Kent;  to  the  most  hon.  Charles 
marquis  of  Ely,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  K.  P.  by  the  name,  &c.  or 
baron  Loftus,  ot  Long  Loftus,  in  the 
county  of  York;  to  the  right  hon. 
Walter  earl  of  Ormond  and  Upper 
Ossory,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
K.  P.  by  the  name,  &c.  of  baron 
Butler,  of  Lanthony,  in  the  county  of, 
Monmouth  ;  and  to  the  right  hon. 
John-Joshua  earl  of  Carysfort,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  K.  P.  by  the^ 
name,  <Vc.  of  baron  Carysfort,  of 
the  hundred  of  Norman-cross,  in 
the  county  of  Huntingdon. 

Barracks.  John  Wilson,  late 
barrack-master  of  the  temporary 
cavalry  barracks  at  Canterbury,  to 
be  barrack-master  of  the  permanent 
cavalry  barracks  at  Canterbury. 
<James-Am.  Chaundy,  to  be  barrack- 
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master  of  the  temporary  cavalry 
barracks  at  Canterbury,  viceWilson. 

January  20.  Invalids.  Capt.Wm. 
Archer,  from  the  invalids  at  Sheer- 
ness,to  be  captain  of  an  independent 
company  of  invalids  at  Chatham,  \  ice 
Wad  man,  dec.;  col.W.  Swinburne, 
from  the  invalids  at  Fort  George,  to 
be  captain  of  an  independent  com¬ 
pany  of  invalids  at  Sheerness,  \ice 
Archer;  and  capt.  Benjamin  Rogers, 
from  the  53d  foot,  to' be  captain. of 
an  independent  company  of  invalids 
at  Fort  George,  vice  Swinburne.— 
Brevet.  Major  Boyle  Travers,  of 
the  late  1 1 4th  foot,  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army. 

27.  Brevet.  To  be  brigadier-ge¬ 
nerals  in  the  W est  Indies  only  t 
col.  David  C  unynghame,  of  the  60th 
foot;  col.  Patrick  Wauchope,  of 
the, 50th  foot;  cob  Baldwin  Leigh¬ 
ton,  of  the  46  th  foot;  and  col.  Mar¬ 
tin  Hunter,  of  the  48th  foot.  Col. 
Thomas  Peter,  inspecting  field-of¬ 
ficer.  To  be  colonel  in  the  army,^ 
lieut.-col.  Rob.  Barnard  Sparrow,  of 
the  Loyal  Essex  fencible  infantry.— 
Hospital-staff.  Surgeon  John  Buffa, 
from  the  Royal  Irish  fuzileers,  to  be 
physician  to  the  forces.  Surgeon 
Wm.  Henderson,  from  the  74th 
jfcot,  to  be  surgeon  to  the  forces, 
vice  Alex.  Grant,  deceased. 

31.  Right  hon.  William  archbi¬ 
shop  of  Armagh,  sworn  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  most  honourable  privy -conn* 
cil. 

February  3.  Brevet.  Lieut.-cob 
count  Bartholomew  O’Mahony,  of 
the  iate  6th  regiment  of  the  Irish 
brigade,  to  be  colonel  in  the  army  — 
Hospital-staff.  Surgeon  W.  Wood, 
from  the  64th  foot,  to  be  apothecary 
to  the  forces.  Hospital-mate  Geo. 
Toosey,  to  he  apothecary  to  the 
for  ces,  vice  Travers,  superseded. 

10.  Brevet.  Col.  Manners  Kerr, 
of  the  62d  foot,  to  be  brigadier- 
general  to  the  forces  in  the  West- 
(G  4)  Indies 
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Indies  only,  vice  Cunynghame, 
whose  appointment  has  not  taken 
place.  v 

February  14.  Henry  Vavasour,  of 
Spaldington  and  Melbourne,  in  the 
county  of  York,  esq.  and  Robert 
Shore  Miines,  esq.  lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor  of  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  America,  created  ba- 
xonets  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

— .  Brook  Taylor,  esq.  to  be  his 
majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
the  court  of  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
vice  Heathcote,  deceased. 

17.  Hospital-staff.  Surgeon  Ri¬ 
chard  Woodthorp,  to  be  assistant- 
inspector  of  hospitals  in  the  island 
of  Jersey. 

March  17.  Brevet.  Col.  Arthur 
Whetham,  of  the  1st  foot-guards, 
and  col.  Hugh  Lyle  Carmichael,  of 
the  second  West-India  regiment,  to 
be  brigadier-generals  in  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands  only.  Brevet-major 
R.  Uniacke,  on  the  half-pay  of  the 
late  104th  foot,  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army. — Staff.  Lieut. - 
.  col.  John  Barnes,  of  the  royal  artil¬ 
lery,  to  be  deputy-barrack-master- 
.  general  to  the  British  forces  serving 
in  both  the  Canadas. 

18.  Lieut* -general  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  Ernest  duke  of  Cumberland, 
K.  G.  to  be  colonel  of  the  15th 
light  dragoons,  vice  gen.  lord  Dor¬ 
chester,  appointed  to  command  the 
27th  light  dragoons. 

19.  Codrington  Edmund  Car¬ 
rington,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  esq. 
banister  at  law,  to  be  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  and  Edmund- 
Henry  Lushington,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  esq.  barrister  at  law,  to  be 
the  pui-ne  justice  of  the  said  court. 

* — .  Charles  baron  Arden,  of  that 
part  of  his  majesty's  kingdom  called 
Ireland,  to  be  master  and  worker 
of  his  majesty's  mint, 


April  4.  Staff-corps.  Major  John 
Rutherford,  to  be  lieutenant-colo- 
nel-commandant.- — Staff.  Stephen 
Cullen,  paymaster  to  the  invalids 
stationed  in  the  island  of  Guernsey. 
John  Hay  man,  paymaster  of  a  re¬ 
cruiting-district,  vice  Lukin ;  and 
Gerard  Gosselin,  ditto,  vice  Arden, 
resigned. — Brevet.  Colonels  John 
Bellasis,  Richard  Jones,  and  William 
Neville  Cameron,  officers  of  the  East 
India  company's  forces',  to  take  rank 
as  major-generals  in  his  majesty’s 
army  in  the  East-Indies  only. 

14.  His  majesty  in  council  was 
this  day  pleased  to  deliver  the  great 
seal  to  the  right  hon.  John  lord  El¬ 
don  ;  whereupon  the  oath  of  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Great-Britain 
was,  by  his  majesty's  command, 
administered  to  his  lordship,  and  his 
lordship  took  his  place  at  the  board 
accordingly. 

]  S.  Right  hon.  Alexander  lord 
Loughborough,  created  an  earl  of 
the  united  kingdom  ot  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  the  name,  style,  and 
title  of  earl  of  Rosslyn,  in  the  county 
of  Mid-Lothian,  with  remainder  to 
the  heirs-male,  lawfully  begotten,  of 
the  body  of  lady  Janet  Erskine, 
deceased,  sister  to  the  said  Alex¬ 
ander  lord  Loughborough,  and  wi¬ 
dow  of  sir  H cnry  Erskine,  of  Alva, 
bart. 

— .  Mary- Henrietta  Erskine, 
daughter  of  lady  Janet  Erskine  de¬ 
ceased,  to  have  and  enjoy  the  same 
place,  prereminence  and  preceden¬ 
cy,  in  all  assemblies  or  meetings 
whatsoever,  as  the  daughter  of  an 
earl  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

21.  Right  hon.  John  earl  of  St. 
Vincent,  K.  B.  and  admiral  of  the 
white,  created  a  viscount  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  the  name,  style,  and 
title  of  viscount  St.  Vincent,  ot 
Meaford,  in  the  county  of  Stafford* 
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th  remainders  severally  and  suo 
isively  to  William-Henry  Rick- 
s,  esq.  captain  in  the  royal  navy, 
i  the  heirs-male  of  his  body  law- 
ly  begotten ;  to  Edward-Jervis 
cketts,  esq.  barrister  at  law,  bro- 
Jr  of  the  said  William-Henry 
cketts,  and  sons  of  Mary  Ricketts, 
William-H  enry  Ricketts,  esq. 
e  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  de- 
ased,  and  sister  to  the  said  John 
rl  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  heirs- 
ile  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten  ; 
d  the  dignity  of  viscountess  St. 
incent,  of  Meaford,  in  the  said 
mnty  of  Stafford,  granted  to  the 
xhthon.  Mary  countess  of  North- 
k,  daughter  of  the  said  Mary 
icketts,  and  widow  of  William- 
enry  Ricketts  aforesaid,  and  the 
gnity  of  viscount  St.  Vincent  to 
ie  heirs-male  of  her  body  lawfully 
sgotten. 

April  21.  Brevet.  Col.  George- 
lenry  Vansittart,  ol  the  68th  foot, 

)  be  brigadier-general  in  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands  only.  Cob  the  hon. 
ohn  Broderick,  to  be  brigadier- 
eneral  in  the  Mediterranean  only. 
Irevet-major  Charles  Holloway,  of 
he  royal  engineers,  to  be  lieutenant- 
olonel  in  the  dominions  of  the 
;rand  seignior  only,  and  major, 
vith  permanent  rank,  in  the  army. 
Aeut.-col.  Edward  Stephens,  or 
he  royal  artillery,  and  lieut.-col. 
he  hon.  Wm.  Stewart,  to  be  colo¬ 
nels  in  the  army. — Staff.  Col.  Mun- 
xo  Noble,  of  the  17  th  foot,  to  bede- 
mty-adjutant-general  to  the  forces 
serving  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
idee  Grant,  deceased,  Lieut. -col. 
George  Airey,  of  the  S th  foot,  to  be 

deputy-quarter-master-general  to  the 
troops  serving  in  the  island  of  Mi¬ 
norca.  Lieut. -col.  John  Barnes,  of 
the  royal  artillery,  to.  be  deputy- 
barrack-master-geheral  of  Nova- 
Scotia,  in  New- Brunswick,  and 
their  respective  dependencies,  vice 


Putnam,  retired.  Lieut. -col.  John 
Vesey,  of  the  5  2d  foot,  to  be  cleputy- 
barrack-master-general  to  the  forces 
serving  in  both  the  Canadas,  vice 
Barnes. — Garrison.  Capt.  T.  Bligli 
St.  George,  of  the  90th  foot,  to  be 
fort-major  of  Fort  St.  George,  in 
the  island  of  Minorca,  vice  Snell, 
resigned. — Hospital- staff.  Surgeon 

_ _ _  Green,  to  be  inspector 

of  field-hospitals.  Surgeon  Robert 
Grieves,  from  the  58th  foot,  to  be 
surgeon  to  the  forces,  vice  Green. 
Assistant-surgeon  J.  Price,  from  the 
30th  foot,  to  be  deputy-purveyor  to 
the  forces.  C.  T.  Aveling,  ditto, 
vice  Smith. — To  be  barrack-masters 
in  Great-Britain,  sir  James  Cock- 
burn  and  sir  John  Forbes,  harts. 
George  Torriano,  esq.  vice  Macken¬ 
zie,  resigned. 

April  25.  Viscount  Lewisham,  the 
duke  of  Portland,  lords  Hawkesbury 
and  Hobart,  Mr.  Addington,  the 
duke  of  Montrose,  earl  Bathurst,, 
lord  Glenbervie,  W m.  Dundas,  and 
Thomas  W allace,  esqrs.  lord  Arden, 
Thomas  Pelham,  and  Edward  Gold¬ 
ing,  esqrs.  to  be  commissioners  tor 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
India. 

'  May  2.  To  be  barrack-masters  in 
Great-Britain ;  John  Kinsey,  esq. 
late  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  10th 
light-dragoons';  James  Amyatt 
Chaundy,  esq.  captain  on  half-pay 
of  Waller’s  late  corps,  from  the 
temporary  barracks  at  Canterbury. 

5.  Hospital-staff.  Surgeon  F.  M. 
Bolton,  from  the  40th  foot,  to  be 
apothecary  to  the  forces. 

12.  Robert  Dundas,  esq.  appoint¬ 
ed  chief  baron  of  his  majesty  ’s  court 
of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  vice  Mont¬ 
gomery,  resigned.— Charles  Hope, 
esq.  appointed  his  majesty’s  advo¬ 
cate  in  Scotland,  vice  Dundas. 

16.  The  earl  of  Leven  and  Mel- 
vill,  appointed  his  majesty’s  high 
commissioner  to  the  general  assem- 

bly 
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hly  of  the  church  of  Scotland. — 
George  Prevost,  esq.  brigadier-ge¬ 
neral  of  his  majesty's  forces,  to  be 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  island  of 
St.  Lucia,  in  America. — George 
Nugent,  esq.  major-general  of  his 
majesty’s  forces,  to  be  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
in  America,- viceearl  of  Balcarras. — 
Mr.  Archibald  Burns,  to  be  com¬ 
missary  of  the  commissariot  of  Ha¬ 
milton  and  Campsey,  vice  Frame, 
deceased. 

May  19.  Right  hon.  Horatio 
baron  Nelson,  K.  B.  and  vice-ad¬ 
miral  of  the  blue,  created  a  viscount 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great- 
Rritain  and  Ireland,  by  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  viscount  Nelson 
of  the  Nile,  and  of  Burnham 
Thorpe,  county  of  Norfolk.— ‘Tho¬ 
mas  Graves,  esq.  rear-admiral  of  the 
white,  to  be  one  of  the  knights- 
companions-  of  the  most  hon.  order 
of  the  bath. 

21.  Right  hon.  sir  Edward  Grant, 
knt.  right  hon.  Charles  Abbott,  and 
right  hon.  Thomas  Wallace*  sworn 
of  his  majesty’s  most  hon.  privy 
council. 

22.  Right  hon.  sir  Richard  Pep¬ 
per  Arden,  knt.  created  baron  Al- 
vanley,  of  Alvanley,  in  the  county 
of  Chester.— Mary-Annelady  Aber- 
cromby,  widow  of  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  K.  B. 
created  baroness  Abercromby  of 
Aboukir,  and  of  Tullihody  in  the 
county  of  Clackmannan  ;  and  the 
dignity  of  a  baron  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great-Britain  and  Ire* 
land  granted  to  the  heirs-male  of 
her  body,  lawfully  begotten  by  the 
said  lieutenant-general  sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  deceased. 

26.  Arthur  Whetham,  esq.  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  island  of  Cura§oa,  in 
America  — Thomas  Picton,  esq.  to 
be  governor  and  commander  in 
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chief  of  the  island  of  Trinidada,  i: 

America. 

May  26.  Brevet.  Major-gen.  th 
hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  to  b 
lieutenant-general  in  the  army  serv 
ing  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  i 
the  dominions  of  the  grand  seignio* 
Lieutenant-colonel  sir  Richard  lia 
sett,  knt.  of  the  5th  West-India  re 
giment,  to  be  colonel  in  the  arm 
while  serving  with  the  troops  sta 
tioned  at  Honduras  only.  Majo 
Thomas  Browne,  of  the  59th  fool 
to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  tb 
army.  Captain  Terence  Ma< 
Mahon,  of  the  53d  foot,  to  be  majo 
in  the  army. — Staff.  Colonel  tb 
lion.  Alexander  Hope,  of  the  14tl 
foot,  to  be  adjutant-general  to  thi 
forces  in  Ireland,  vice  major-gene 
ral  Nugent,  resigned.  Lieutenant 
colonel  David  Robertson,  of  colone 
Champagne’s  regiment,  to  be  de 
puty-adjutant-general  to  the  force 
serving  in  the  island  of  Ceylon 
Mat.  Byles,  esq.  to  be  an  assistant 
commissary  of  stores,  provisions 
and  forage,  to  the  forces  in  th< 
West  Indies.  William  Raymond 
esq.  captain  on  half  pay  of  the  late 
99  th  foot,  to  be  pay -master  of  de 
tachments  at  Hilsea  barracks,  vice 
Mansfield,  appointed  captain  of  ar 
invalid  company. 

,30.  Right  hon.  sir  Richard  Pep 
per  Arden,  knt.  (baron  Alvanley). 
made  a  serjeant  at  law,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  justice  of  the  court  0 
common  pleas,  vice  lord  Eldon  re¬ 
signed.— Right  hon.  sir  Wilharr 
Grant,  knt.  appointed  master  oi 
keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records  oi 
the  court  of  chancery,  vice  lord 
Alvanley. — Major-general  the  hon. 
John  Hely  Hutchinson  lo  be  one 
of  the  knights-companions  of  the 
most  honourable  order  of  the 
bath. 

June  2.  Right  hon.  Henry  Bay- 
ley,  earl  of  Uxbridge,  appointee 

lord- 
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cl-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
afford,  vice  earl  Gower. 

June  3.  John  duke  of  Roxburgh, 
oom  of  the  stole,  to  be  a  knight- 
mpanion  of  the  most  hon.  order  of 
e  garter. 

[D ublin-Cas tie,  June  Staff.  Cap- 
11  Henry  Rochfort,  of  the  Devon 
d  Cornwall  fencibles,  to  be  fort- 
ijor  at  New  Geneva,  in  the  coun- 
of  Waterford.] 

6.  Sir  James  Saumare2,  of  the 
and  of  Guernsey,  knt.  rear-admi- 
1  of  the  blue  ;  Henry  Straohey, 

'  Sutton  court,  in  the  county  of 
>merset,  and  of  Rooksnest,  in  the 
>imty  of  Surry,  esq.  master  of  his 
ajesty’s  household ;  William 
teller  Pepys,  of  Wimpole-street, 
avendish-square,  one  of  the  mas- 
rs  of  the  high  court  of  chancery  ; 
lexander-John  Ball,  esq.  captain 
the  royal  *navy,  a  commander  of 
e  Sicilian  order  of  St.  Ferdinand 
id  of  Merit.  William  Bensley,  of 
.  Mary-la-bonne,  in  the  county  of 
"iddlesex,  esq.;  Hugh  Inglis,  of 
lilton-Bryant,  in  the  county  of 
sdford,  esq.;  William  earl  Wel- 
1,  of  Denton-house,  in  the  county 
'Lincoln,  esq.;  Christopher  Banes, 
'Harefield-ptace,  in  the  county  of 
[iddlesex,  esq. ;  and  Thomas  Bar- 
tt  Lennard,  of  Belhouse,  in  the 
mnty  of  Essex,  esq. ;  created  ba- 
>nets  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
heat-Britain  and  Ireland. — Lieu- 
nant-general  Thomas  Trigge,  and 
>hn-ThomasDuckworth,  esq.  rear- 
Imiral  of  the  red,  to  be  knights-, 
impanions  of  the  most  hon.  order 
*  the  bath. — Dr.  Andrew  Brown, 

»  be  regius  professor  of  rhetoric 
id  belles  lettres  in  the  university 
f  Edinburgh,  vice  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 
eceased. 

9.  Hon.  Arthur  Paget,  appoint- 
d  his  majesty’s  envoy-extraordi- 
ary  and  minister-plenipotentiary 
t  the  court  of  Vienna;  William 
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Drummond,  esq.  envoy-extraordi¬ 
nary  at  the  court  of  his  Sicilian  ma¬ 
jesty  ;  Alexander  Stratan,  esq.  se¬ 
cretary  of  embassy  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte ;  and  Charles  Stuart,  esq. 
secretary  of  legation  at  the  court  of 
Vienna. 

June  9.  Field-marshal  his  royal, 
highness  Frederick  duke  of  York, 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of 
ail  his  majesty’s  land  forces  in  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland.  —  Charles  Edward 
Bcresford,  esq.  to  be  secretary  to 
the  commissioners  for  managing 
the  stamp-duties,  vice  Brettell,  de¬ 
ceased. 

— .  Staff.  General  sir  William 
Medows,  K.  B.  to  be  commander 
in  chief  of  his  majesty’s  forces  in 
Ireland. —  Hospital  staff.  J.  Patter¬ 
son,  to  be  deputy-purveyor  to  the 
forces. 

13.  Right  hon.  Alleyne  lord  St. 
Helen’s,  appointed  ambassador- 
extraordinary  and  minister-pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  the  court  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg';  and  Benjamin  Garlike, 
esq.  to  be  secretary  to  the  embassy. 
— Charles  Oakley,  esq.  to  be  se¬ 
cretary  of  legation  at  the  court  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  —  Right 
hon.  general  sir  Charles  Grey,  K.  B. 
created  baron  Grey,  of  Ho  wick, 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 

15.  Right  hon.  William  lord 
Craven,  to  be  viscount  Uffington, 
in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  earl  of 
Craven,  in  the  county  of  York. — ■ 
Right  hon.  George  lord  Onslow,  to 
be  viscount  Cranley,  of  Cranley,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  and  earl  of  On¬ 
slow,  of  Onslow  in  the  county  of  Sa¬ 
lop. — Right  hon.  Charles  lord  R.om- 
ney,  to  be  viscount  Marsham,  of  the 
Mole,  in  the  county-  of  Kent,  and 
earl  of  Romney. — Right  hon.  Tho¬ 
mas  lord  Pelham,  to  be  earl  of 
Chichester. — Right  hon.  Thomas 
lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  to  be  vis¬ 
count 
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count  Grey  de  Wilton,  and  earl  of 
Wilton,  of  Wilton  Castle  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  with  remainders 
to  Thomas  Grosvenor,  esq.  second 
son,  Robert  Grosvenor,  esq.  third 
son,  of  viscount  Belgrave,  by  Elea¬ 
nor  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  said 
Thomas  lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  and 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
every  other  son  and  sons  of  the  said 
Eleanor,  by  her  present  or  any  fu¬ 
ture  husband,  and  the  respective 
heirs-male  of  their  bodies,  lawfully 
begotten. 

June  16.  Right  hon.  George 
Legge,  commonly  called  viscount 
Lewisham,  to  be  baron  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Devon.  / 

— .  Robert  Barlow,  esq.  captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  knighted. 

23.  Staff.  General  the  hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  Harcourt,  to  be  governor  of 
the  royal  military  college. — Gar¬ 
risons.  Lieut. -general  John  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  to  be  governor  of  Hull, 
vice  Harcourt ;  lieut.-col.  Francis 
Cuninghame,  of  the  Coldstream 
foot  guards,  to  be  lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor  of  Hull,  vice  major-general 
Jones,  deceased.  Lieut. -general 
Henry  Johnston,  to  be  governor  of 
Ross  castle,  in  Ireland,  vice  lieut.- 
general  Eustace,  deceased. 

24.  Codrington  Edmund  Car¬ 
rington,  esq.  chief  justice  of  the  su¬ 
preme  court  of  judicature  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  knighted. 

[ D ublin-Castle,  June  25.  Sir  Mich. 
Smith,  bart.  appointed  master  of 
the  rolls  in  Ireland;  right  hon.  St. 
George  Daly,  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland, 
vice  Smith;  Robert  Johnson,  esq. 
one  of  the  puisne  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  Ireland, 
vice  right  hon.  Thomas  Kelly,  re¬ 
signed.] 

27.  Right  hon.  John  earl  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  K.  G.  to  be  master-general  of 
his  majesty’s  ordnance  of  the  united 
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kingdom,  vice  marquis  Cornwallis, 
resigned.  \ 

June  29.  Right  hon.  Thomas 
Pelham,  to  be  baron  Pelham,  of 
Stanrner,  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

SO.  James  Montgomery,  of  Stan¬ 
hope,  esq.  late  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland, 
and  William  Douglas,  of  Castle 
Douglas,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirk¬ 
cudbright,  and  of  Newton  Douglas, 
in  the  shire  of  Wigton,  esq.  created 
baronets. — John  Royds,  esq.  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Bengal;  Henry  Gwillim  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Sullivan,  esqrs.  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  at  Madras, 
knighted. 

— .  Staff-corps.  Capt.  William 
N  icholay,  from  the  royal  engineers, 
to  be  major,  vice  Rutherford,  pro¬ 
moted. — To  be  barrack- masters  in 
Great  Britain  :  Thomas  Edgar,  esq. 
major,  on  half-pay  of  the  89th  foot, 
vice  Lord,  deceased  ;  Joseph  Ot¬ 
way,  esq.  late  captain  in  the  48th 
foot,  vice  Finlay,  superseded,  being 
absent  without  leave;  William  Wil¬ 
liams,  late  lieutenant  in  the  15th 
foot,  vice  Loving,  deceased ;  Daniel 
Page,  esq.  deputy  barrack- master  at 
Winchester,  to  be  barrack-master 
there,  vice  Lewis,  deceased. 

[Dublin,  July  4.  Edmund  Stanley, 
esq.  to  be  his  majesty’s  prime  ser- 
jeant  at  law  in  Ireland,  vice  St, 
George  Daly. 

7.  John  Dillon,  of  Lismullen,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  esq.  a  baron 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire;  John 
Keane,  of  Belmont  and  Cappo- 
quin,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
esq.;  James  Chatterton,  of  Castle 
Mahon,  in  the  county  and  city  of 
Cork,  esq.  his  majesty’s  second  ser- 
jeant  at  Jaw  in  Ireland;  Richard 
Hardinge,  of  the  county  of  Fer¬ 
managh,  esq.  with  remainder  to  the 
heirs-male  of  the  body  of  his  father, 
Nicholas  Hardinge,  late  of  Cam 


in  the  county  of  Surrey,,  esq. 
ised;  Thomas  Judkin  Fitzge- 
of  Lesheen,  in  the  county  of 
lerary,  esq. ;  sir  Richard  Kel- 
of  Lota,  in  the  county  and  city 
ork,  knt.  with  remainder  to  the 
-male  of  the  body  ot  his  father^ 
lard  Kellett,  esq.  of  the  city  of 
r  .  s;r  William  Jackson  Homan, 
i uni  urn,  in  the  county  ofWest- 
th, knt. ;  FrancisGoold,  ot  Old- 
t,  in  the  county  of  Coik,  esq. ; 
l  remainder  to  the  heirs-male 
he  body  of  his  father,  George 
>ld,  late  of  Old-court,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  esq.  deceased ; 
rgan  Crofton,  of  Mohill,  in  the 
nty  of  Leitrim,  esq. ;  James 
:hael  de  Eatha,  of  Knightstovvn, 
;hell,  and  Ladyrath,  in  the  county 
Vleath,  esq. ;  Robert  Synge,  of 
trough,  in  the  county  ot  Meath, 

. ;  and  Andrew  Ferguson,  of  the 
j  of  Londonderry,  esq. ;  created 
onets.] 

July  11.  Brevet.  Major-general 
mcis  D  undas,  to  be  lieutenant- 
neral  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
15.  Right  hon.  Alley ne,  baron 
,  Helen’s  of  that  part  of  the 
ited  kingdom  called  Ireland, 
sated  a  baron  of  the  united  king- 
m  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
r  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  ba- 
n  St.  Helen’s,  of  St.  Helen’s,  m 
e  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  county  ot 
mthampton. 

25.  Lieut.-col.  Jn.  Gaspard  Le 
larchant,  ot  the  2d  diagoon 
:iards,  to  be  lieutenant-goveinoi 
id  superintendant-general  ot  the 
>yal  military  college  ;  Cha.  Green- 
mod,  esq.  treasurer,  ana  lieut.-col. 
red.  Mackenzie,  secretary  thereof. 

18.  Hospital-staff.  Garrison-sur- 
eon  Alex.  Thompson,  to  be  as- 
istant-inspector  to  the  forces  in  tne 
Vindward  and  Leeward  Caribbee 
dands.  Apothecary  George  Ro- 
lerh  on  Baillie,  to  be  garrison-sui- 
;eon  to  the  islands  ot  St.  Croix  and 
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from  the  1st  battalion  royals,  to  be 
garrison-surgeon  to  the  islands  of 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Bartholomew. 
Surgeon  John  Lindsay,  from  the 
60th  foot,  to  be  apothecary  to  the 
forces,  vice  Baillie,  promoted.  Sur¬ 
geon  Robert  Constable,  from  the 
87  tli  foot,  to  be  apothecary  to  the 
forces,  vice  Zignemeyer,  resigned. 

25.  Brevet.  Col.  the  hon.  Arthur 
Wellesley,  of  the  33d  foot,  to  be 
brigadier-general  in  the  army  serv¬ 
ing  in  Egypt.  Capt.  Morris  Ro¬ 
binson,  from  the  half-pay  of  the 
queen’s  American  rangers,  to  be  as¬ 
sistant  barrack-master-general,  with 
the  rank  of  major  in,  the  army  so 
long  as  he  shall  serve  in  the  bar¬ 
rack  department,  vice  Lewis,  de¬ 
ceased.  Major  Cha.  Wade  Thorn¬ 
ton,  of  the  invalid  artillery,  to  be 
assistant  barrack-master-general  for 
the  inspection  ot  barracks,  vice 
Hill,  deceased. 

July  28.  Staff.  Lieut.-gen.  the 
hon.  Edward  Fox,  to  be  commander 
of  the  forces  serving  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Gibraltar  ^xcepted,  with 
the  local  rank  of  general. 

30.  His  grace  William  Henry 
Cavendish,  duke  of  Portland,  to 
be  lord  president  of  his  majesty’s 
most  honourable  privy  council,  vice 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  resigned.— 
Rio-ht  hon.  Thomas  lord  Pelham, 
appointed  one  of  his  majesty  s  prin¬ 
cipal  secretaries  of  state,  vice  the 
duke  of  Portland. 

Jug.  l .  William  A ’Court,  esq. 
to  be  his  majesty’s  secretary  yf  le¬ 
gation  at  the  court  of  his  Sicilian 

majesty.  , 

4.  Sir  Christopher  Pegge,  knt. 
M.  D.  appointed  professor  of  physic 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  vice 

Vivian,  deceased. 

_ .  Right  hon.  Horatio  viscount 

Nelson,  K.  B.  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue,  duke  of  Bronte,  in  Sicily,  knight 
of  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St. 
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Ferdinand  and  of  Merit,  and  of  the 
imperial  order  of  the  Crescent, 
created  a  baron  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of 
baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  of' 
Hilborough,  in  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  with  remainder  to  the'  heirs- 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten  ; 
and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to 
Edmund  Nelson,  clerk,  rector  of 
Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the  said 
county  of  Norfolk,  father  of  the 
said  Horatio  viscount  Nelson,  and 
the  heirs-male  of  his  body  lawfully 
begotten ;  and  to  the  heirs-male, 
lawfully  begotten,  and  to  be  be¬ 
gotten,  severally  and  successively, 
of  Susannah  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Bolton,  esq.  and  sister  of  the  said 
Horatio  viscount  Nelson;  and,  in 
default  of  such  issue,  to  the  heirs- 
male  of  Catherine  the  wife  of 
George  Matcham,  esq.  another 
sister  of  the  said  viscount  Nelson. 

Aug.  8.  Brevet.  Colonel  George 
Vaughan  Hart,  of  the  75th  foot,  to  be 
bri  gadier-general  in  Ireland.  Capt. 
James  Wheeler  Unwin,  of  the  60th 
loot,  to  be  major  in  the  army. — 
Staff.  Barrack-master  Andrew 
Rainsford,,  to  be  assistant  deputy- 
barrack-master-general  to  the  forces 
in  New  Brunswick. — Hospital  staff. 
G.  F.  Lockley,  to  be  surgeon  to 
the  forces,  vice  Atcheson,  de¬ 
ceased. 

IS.  Charles  Morrice  Pole,  esq. 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  created  a 
baronet  of  the  united  kingdom. 

21.  His  royal  highness  Edward 
duke  of  Kent,  K.  G.  to  be  colonel 
of  the  1st  (or  Royal)  regiment  of 
foot,  vice  general  lord  Adam  Gor¬ 
don,  deceased. 

22.  Brevet,  Capt.  Charles  Au- 
riol,  of  the  14th  light  dragoons,  to 
be  major  in  the  army.— Garrison. 
Lieut. -gen-  William  Gardiner,  to 
be  governor  of  Kinsale,  vice  gen. 
lord  Ross-more,  deceased.  Lieub- 


col.  the  hon.  John  Creighton,  to  be 
governor  of  Hurst  Castle,  vice 
Gardiner. — Staff.  To  be  deputy 
commissaries-general  of  stores,  pro¬ 
vision,  and  forage,  acting  deputy* 
commissary  John  Longdon;  acting 
deputy-commissary  John  Freeman; 
and  assistant-commissaries  William 
Tudor,  George  Spiller,  and  Roger 
Metcalfe. 

Aug.  25.  Garrison.  Lieut. -gen.  sir 
Robert  Abercromby,  K.  B.  to  be 
governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  vice 
ford  Adam  Gordon,  deceased.— 
Hospital-staff.  Robert  Jackson, 
M.  D,  physician  to  the  forces,  and 
head  of  the  hospital  at  Chatham,  ; 
to  be  physician  to  the  forces  and 
head  of  the  hospital  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  James  Borland,  M.  D.  to 
be  assistant  inspector  of  hospitals 
to  the  forces. 

25.  Sir  Michael  Smith,  barb 
master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  sworn 
of  his  majesty’s  most  honourable 
privy  council  oflreland. 

Sept.  5.  Sir  James  Saumarez, 
bart.  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  to  be 
a  knight  of  the  bath. 

— .  Bartholomew  Frere,  esq.  ap* 
pointed  his  majesty’s  secretary  of 
legation  at  the  court  of  Lisbon, 

— .  Brevet.  Col.  W.  Henry 
Clinton,  of  the  1st  foot  guards,  to' 
be  brigadier-general  in  the  island  of 
Madeira.  The  under-mentioned 
officers,  late  of  the  Irish  brigade, 
now  of  the  regiment  of  Dillon,  to 
take  rank  as  follows :  Col.  Edward 
Dillon,  to  be  colonel  in  the  army; 
lieut.-col.  Francis  Dillon,  to  be  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  in  the  army;  major 
William  Doran,  to  be  captain  in  the 
army.  To  be  barrack-masters  in 
Great  Britain ;  George  Johnston, 
esq.  late  lieut. -colonel  in  the  28th 
foot,  vice  Mavvbey,  deceased  ;  and 
William  Suckling,  esq.  late  lieut* 
colonel  in  the  Sd  dragoon  guards, 
vice  Jones,  deceased. 

8.  Brevet.  Captain  William  0* 

Hamilton* 
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amiiton,  of  tlie  62d  foot,  to  be 
ijor  in  the  army. 

Sept.  12.  Lord  viscount  Nelson 
'emitted  (by  his  majesty's  warrant, 
ted  Jan.  7,  1301)  to  adopt,  for 
mself  and  heirs,  the  title  ot  duke 
'  Bronte,  with  the  fief  of  the  duchy 
mexed  thereto ;  and  also  to  re¬ 
ive  the  great  cross  of  the  order  of 
Ferdinand  and  of  Merit;  all  con- 
rred  on  him  by  Ferdinand  IV. 
iner  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

O 

— .  Gen.  — —  jarrv,  to  be  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  senior  department 
f  the  royal  military  college.-— 
taff.  Assistant-commissary  Charles 
)alrymple,  to  be  depaty-comrais- 
ary-general  of  stores,  provisions, 
,nd  forage,  to  the  forces  serving  in 
he  island  of  Madeira.  Daniel  Ro- 
>erts,  and  - — —  Grde,  to  be  as- 
istant-commissaries  of  stores,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  forage. 

15.  Right  hon.  Murrough  marquis 
[jfThomond,  K.  P.  created  baron 
fhomond,  of  Taplovv-court,  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham. 

22.  His  grace  William  Frederick 
duke  of  Leeds,  appointed  governor 
of  the  islands  of  Scilly,  alias  Sully, 
alias  Soriingues,  vice  his  father,  de¬ 
ceased. 

26.  Brevet.  Major  Thomas  Gage 
Montresor,  of  the  89th  foot,  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army.— 
Staff.  Lieiit.-col.  Robert  Craufurd, 
of  the  60th  foot,  deputy  quarter¬ 
master-general  in  Ireland,  to  be 
adjutant-general  to  his  majesty’s 
troops  stationed  in  the  East  Indies, 
vice  lieu  t.- colon  el  Cliffe,  who  re¬ 
signs. — -Hospital -staff.  Surgeon-ma¬ 
jor  Hudson  Lowe,  to  be  assistant- 
inspector  of  hospitals  at  Gibraltar. 
Extr. -surgeon  William  Pym,  to  be 
surgeon-major  to  the  garrison  of 
Gibraltar,  vice  Lowe.  Garrison- 
surgeon  Gabriel  Rice  Redmond,  of 
the  island  of  Minorca,  to  be  as¬ 
sistant-inspector  of  hospitals  to  the 


forces  serving  in  the  Mediterranean. 

— Invalids.  Capt.  William  Nairn, 
from  the  invalids  in  North  Britain, 
to  be  captain  of  an  independent 
company  of  invalids  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  vice  West,  who  ex 
changes.  Brevet-major  William. 

O  a 

West,  from  the  invalids  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  to  be  captain  of 
an  independent  company  of  invalids 
in  North  Britain,  vice  Nairn,  who 
exchanges. 

Oct ,  3.  Brevet.  Capt.  William 
Madge,  of  the  royal  artillery,  to  be 
major  in  the  army. 

6.  Garrison.  Lieut.-eol.  Robert 
Mathews,  to  be  major  of  Chelsea 
hospital,  vice  Bulkeley,  deceased. 

— Lord  Eldon*  appointed  (by 
the  duke  of  Portland)  high  steward 
of  the  university  of  Oxford,  vice 
earl  of  Dartmouth,  deceased. 

10.  George  W.  Erving,  esq.  to 
be  consul  from  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  port  of  London. 

13.  Brevet.  Capt.  Joseph  Lam* 
becht,  of  die  marines,  to  be  major 
in  the  army. — Staff.  Lieut. -colonel 
Tho.  Brownrigg,  of  the  3d  foot 
(acting  deputy  quarter-master-ge¬ 
neral),  to  be  deputy  quarter- master- 
general  in  Ireland,  vice  Craufurd, 
appointed  adjutant-general  to  the 
king’s  troops  in  India. 

27.  Brevet.  Col.  Thomas  Picton, 
of  the  56th  foot,  to  be  brigadier-ge¬ 
neral  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  only. 
-—Staff.  Capt.  Charles  Irvine,  of 
the  62d  foot,  to  be  deputy  adjutant- 
general  to  the  forces  stationed  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  with  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  army,  vice  Noble,  de¬ 
ceased.  William  Potts,  esq.  late 
major  of  the  8th  foot,  to  be  pay¬ 
master  of  a  recruiting  district,  vice 
Mathews,  appointed  major  of  Chel¬ 
sea  hospital. 

29.  Marquis  Cornwallis,  appoint¬ 
ed  bis  majesty’s  plenipotentiary  at 
the  congress  at  Amiens  j  and  An¬ 
thony 


tbony  Merry,  esq.  to  execute  the 
office  of  his  majesty’s  secretary  at 
the  said  congress. 

Nov.  14.  Staff.  Lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel  John  Hamilton,  of  the  S 1  st  foot, 
to  be  deputy  quarter-master  gene¬ 
ral  to  the  forces  serving  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  vice  major-general 
Fraser,  placed  on  the  staff  in  India. 

IS.  Charles  Bragge,  esq.  trea¬ 
surer  of  his  majesty’s  navy,  sworn 
of  his  majesty’s  most  honourable  pri¬ 
vy  council. — Sylvester  lord  Glen- 
bervie,  to  be  president  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  matters  relating  to  trade 
and  foreign  plantations,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool. 

21.  Brevet.  Colonel  John  Blake, 
of  the  24th  foot,  to  be  brigadier- 
general  in  Egypt  only. 

23.  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Ham¬ 
mond,  bart.  Henry  Doncan,  esq. 
sir  John  Henslow  and  sir  William 
Rule,  knights,  William  Palmer, 
•esq.  sir  William  Bellingham,  bart. 
Harry  Harmood,  Samuel  Gambier, 
Francis  John  Hartwell,  Benjamin 
Tucker,  Charles  Hope,  Isaac  Coffin, 
and  Robert  Fanshaw,  esqrs.  sir 
Charles  Saxton,  bart.  Nicholson 
Inglefield,  esq.  and  sir  Alexander 
John  Ball,  appointed  principal  offi¬ 
cers  and  commissioners  Of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  navy. 

24.  Prince  Augustus  Frederick, 
created  baron  of  Arklow,  earl  of 
Inverness,  and  duke  of  Sussex. 
Prince  Adolphus  Frederick,  baron 
ol  Culloden,  earl  of  Tipperary,  and 
duke  ot  Cambridge. 

— .  Staff.  English  Sandiford, 
gent,  to  be  assistant-commissary  of 
stores,  provisions,  and  forage,  to  the 
forces  serving  in  the  West  Indies. — 
To  be  barrack  masters  in  Great 
Britain:  Lewis  Tobias  Jones,  esq. 
late  captain  in  the  14th  foot,  vice 
Gibbons,  dec.  Charles  Cornet  Ba¬ 
con,  gent,  from  half-pay  as  captain 


of  the  92d  foot,  vice  Alger,  resigned. 
— To  be  barack-master  of  the  Ba¬ 
hamas:  Robert  B.  Carre,  esq.  bar¬ 
rack-master  and  commissary  on  the 
late  expedition  at  Helvoqtsluys. 

Dec.  5.  George  Keith  (baron 
Keith  of  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  called  Ireland),  K.  B.  and 
admiral  of  the  blue,  created  a  ba¬ 
ron  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven-Maris- 
chal,  county  of  Kincardine. — Lieu¬ 
tenant  general  sir  John  Hely  Hutch¬ 
inson,  K.  B.  to  be  lord  Hutchinson, 
baron  of  Alexandria,  argl  of  Knock- 
lofty,  county  of  Tipperary. — John 
Plaikett,  esq.  appointed  captaia- 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of 
the  Bahama  islands. 

7.  William  D’Arley,  esq.  cap¬ 
tain  in  his  majesty’s  marine  forces, 
permitted  to  accept  the  rank  of 
knight  of  the  royal  and  military  or¬ 
der  of  Constantine,  conferred  oil 
him  by  Ferdinand  IV.  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies;  and  to  bear,  in  his 
own  country,  the  ensigns  of  the 
said  order. 

16.  Richard  Ford,  esq.  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  the  police,  knighted. 

17.  Sir  Francis  Milman,  bart. 
physician  extraordinary  to  the  king, 
appointed  (by  the  queen)  one  of 
her  majesty’s  physicians  in  ordi¬ 
nary. 

29.  Staff.  Major  James  Fitzge¬ 
rald,  of  the  3d  foot-guards,  to  be  de- 
puty-adjutant-general  to  the  forces 
serving  in  the  Mediterranean,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army.  Brigade- major  Wm.  Hely, 
to  be  fort-major  in  the  garrison  of 
St.  John’s,  in  the  island  of  New¬ 
foundland. — Hospital-staff.'  Francis 
Knight,  esq.  surgeon  to  the  Cold¬ 
stream  regiment  of  foot-guards,  to 
be  inspector-general  of  army-hos¬ 
pitals,  vice  Pvush,  deceased. 

'■  SHERIFFS. 


ERIFFS  appointed  lij  His  Ma- 
'ty  in  Council  for  the  Year  1801. 

Bedfordshire,  Stephen  Raymond, 
kjtton,  esq. 

Berks,  Onesiphorus  Elliot  Elliot, 
Binfield,  esq. 

lacks,  Edward  Bary,  of Iver,  esq. 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdonshire, 
hard  Eaton,  of  Stretchworth, 

Cheshire,  William  Rigby,  of  Old- 
1,  esq. 

Cumberland,  postponed. 
)erbyshire,  Richard  Arkwright, 
Nomford,  esq. 

)evonshire,  Peter  Bluet,  of  Hal- 
lbe  Rogus,  esq. 

)orsetshire>ThomasRose  Drewe, 
iVootton  Fitzpaine,  esq. 

Sssex,  J»  Archer  Houblon,  of 
llingford  place,  esq. 
Gloucestershire,  John  Browne, 
5alperton,  esq. 

Herefordshire,  John  Skip,  of 
dbury,  esq. 

Hertfordshire,  Thomas  Fitzher- 
t,  of  Shenley,  esq. 

“Cent,  Edward  Austen,  of  God- 
rsham,  esq. 

Leicestershire,  Thomas  March 
dips,  of  parendon,  esq. 
Lincolnshire,  Charles  Mainwa- 
g,  of  Goltho,  esq. 
tvfonmouthshire,  Thomas  Wil¬ 
lis,  of  Chepstow,  esq. 

Norfolk,  Robert  Marsham,  of 
atton  Strawless,  esq. 
Northamptonshire,  Joseph  Sib- 
,  of  Northampton,  esq. 
Northumberland,  sir  Charles 
les  Lambert  Monck,  of  Belsay 
Fie,  bart. 

Nottinghamshire,  William  Elliott 
iott,  of  Nottingham,  esq. 
Oxfordshire,  George  Clarke,  of 
lesterton,  esq. 

Rutlandshire,  William  Kemp,  of 
hot),  esq. 

Shropshire,  Thomas  Clark,  of 
plow,  esq. 
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Somersetshire,  John  Band,  of 
Wookey,  esq. 

Staffordshire,  ThomasBainbridgq, 
of  Woodseat,  esq. 

Southampton,  William  Garrett, 
of  Leigh-house,  esq.  Havant. 

Suffolk,  Charles  Streynsham  Col- 
linson,  of  Sproughton,  esq. 

Surrey,  Bryan  Barrett,  of  Stock- 
well,  esq. 

Sussex,  William  Borrer,  of  Hurst- 
Perpoint,  esq. 

Warwickshire,  John  Stanton,  of 
ICenel worth,  esq. 

Wilts,  Thomas  Bush,  of  Bradford, 
esq. 

Worcestershire,  Thomas  Philips, 
of  Broadway,  esq. 

Yorkshire,  Richard  Thompson,  of 
Wetherly  Grange,  esq. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Brecon,  Matthew  Gwyn,  of  Aber- 
crave,  esq. 

Caermarthen,  sir  John  Stepney, 
of  Llanelly,  bart. 

Cardigan,  Robert  Lloyd,  of  Aber^ 
maide,  esq. 

Glamorgan,  Llewellin  Traherne, 
of  St.  Hilary's,  esq. 

Pembroke,  Morgan  Jones,  of  Kil- 
wendog,  esq. 

Radnor,  Thomas  Hodges  Fowler, 
of  Abbey  Camhire,  esq. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Angiesea,  John  Price,  ofWern, 
esq. 

Caernarvon,  William  Harvey,  of 
Bodvel,  esq. 

Denbigh,  Edward  Lloyd  Lloyd, 
of  Penylan,  esq. 

Flint,  David  Pennant,  of  Down-** 
ing,  esq. 

Merioneth,  Jonathan  Passingham, 
of  FI  end  wr,  esq. 

Montgomery,  Jos,  Lyon,  of  Vay- 
or  Park,  esq.  _______ 

County  of  Cornwall,  Bdwar^ 
Clins,  of  Truthan,  esq. 
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PUBLIC  PAPERS. 


By  the  King.’  A  Proclamation, 

Declaring  [/is  Majesty’s  Pleasure 
for  holding  the  first  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland ,  and  appointing 
the  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting 
thereof. 

GEORGE  R. 

WHEREAS,  in  pursuance  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  union  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  as  the  same  have 
been  ratified  and  confirmed  by  two 
acts  of  parliament,  the  one  passed 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  other  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  and  both  inti¬ 
tuled,  “  An  act  for  the  union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  We 
have  thought  fit  to  declare,  by  our 
royal  proclama  tion  issued  under  our 
great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
fifth  day  of  November  last,  that  it 
was  expedient  that  the  lords  and 
commons  of  the  then  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  members  of 
tire  respective  houses  of  the  first  par¬ 
liament  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the 
.part  of  Great  Britain  :  and  We  did, 
by  the  same  proclamation,  notify 
our  intention  to  appoint  Thursday 
the  twenty-second  day  of  January 
instant  for  the  assembling  of  such 
first  parliament  of  the  said  united 
kingdom,  by  proclamation  under 
the  great  seal  of  our  said  united 
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kingdom:  and  whereas,  by  forc< 
and  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passe* 
in  the  parliament  ofIreland,and  re 
cited  in  and  made  part  of  the  sail 
two  acts  for  the  union  of  Great  Bri 
tain  and  Ireland,  and  intituled,  “  Ai 
act  to  regulate  the  mode  by  whicl 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  ani 
the  commons,  to  serve  in  theparlia 
ment  of  the  united  kingdom  on  th 
part  of  Ireland  shall  be  summone 
and  returned  to  the  said  parliament; 
and  in  consequence  of  our  having 
by  our  said  proclamation,  under  or 
great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  of  th 
fifth  day  of  November  last,  declare 
that  it  was  expedient  that  the  lore 
and  commons  of  the  then  parlh 
ment  of  Great  Britain  should  be  th 
members  of  the  respective  house 
of  the  first  parliament  of  the  unite 
kingdom  on  the  part  of  Great  Br1 
tain,  fourlords  spiritual,andtwenb 
eight  lords  temporal,  and  one  hur 
died  commoners,  have  been  a] 
pointed,  chosen,  and  declared  (a< 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  t! 
several  cases)  to  be  the  membe 
of  the  respective  houses  of  the  sa 
first  parliament  of  the  said  unite| 
kingdom  on  the  part  of  Ireland  :  W 
do  by  this  our  royal  proclamation 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  unit*! 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ii 
land,  with  the  advice  of  our  pro 
council,  declare  and  publish  o; 
will  and  pleasure  to  be,  and  < 
hereby  appoint,  that  our  first  pd 
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iment  of  the  said  united  kingdom 
iall  meet  and  be  holden  at  our  city 
■  Westminster,  on  the  said  twenty- 
coiid  day  of  January,  one  t hou¬ 
nd  eight  hundred  and  one;  where- 
'  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
id  the  knights,  citizens,  and  har¬ 
asses,  and  the  commissioners  for 
ires  and  burghs  of  our  said  first 
irliament  of  the  said  united  king- 
)m,  and  all  others  whom  it  may 
incern,  are  hereby  to  take  notice, 
nd  We  do  hereby  direct  and  com- 
and,  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
urth  article  of  the  said  articles  of 
lion,  that  the  lords  spiritual  and 
mporal,  and  commons,  who  are 
i  serve  in  the  said  parliament  on 
e  part  of  Ireland,  be  returned  in 
ich  manner  as  by  the  said  actpas9- 
l  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to 
gulate'  the  mode  by  which  the 
rds  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
minions,  to  serve  in  the  parlia- 
ent  of  the  united  kingdom  on  the 
irt  of  Ireland,  shall  be  summoned 
id  returned  to  the  said  parliament — 
ich  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
id  commons,  are  directed  to  be 
iturned  according  to  the  circiim- 
anees  of  each  particular  Case  of 
le  several  lords  spiritual  and  tern- 
oral,  and  commons,  so  appointed, 
losen,  and  declared  to  be  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  respective  houses  of  the 
iid  united  kingdom  on  the  part  of 
reland.  And  We  do  hereby  fur- 
icr  (with  the  advice  aforesaid)  de¬ 
late  our  royal  will  and  pleasure, 
iat  our  said  parliament  of  our  said 
nited  kingdom  shall,  on  the  said 
kVenty-second  day  of  January,  one 
lousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  be 
olden  and  sit  for  the  dispatch  of 
ivers  weighty  and  important  af- 
drs;  and  the  said  lords  spiritual 
nd  temporal,  and  the  said  knights, 
itizens,  and  burgesses,  and  the  said 
ommissioners  for  shires  and  burghs, 
'f?  hereby  required  and  commanded 
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to  give  their  attendance  accordingly 
at  Westminster,  oil  the  said  twenty- 
second  day  of  January  instant. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Saint 
James’s,  the  first  day  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  one  thousand  eight  hum* 
dred  and  one,  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  our  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING, 


At  the  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  first 

Day  of  Jan.  1801,  present,  the 

King's  Mvst  Excellent  Majesty  in 

Council. 

Wherdas  by  the  act  of  unifor¬ 
mity  which  established  the  Liturgy, 
'and  enacts,  That  no  form  or  order 
of  common  prayer  be  openly  used, 
other  than  what  is  prescribed  and 
appointed  to  be  used  in  and  by  the 
said  book  ;  it  is,  notwithstanding* 
provided,  that  in  all  those  prayers, 
litanies,  and  collects,  which  do  any¬ 
wise  relate  (o  the  king,  queen,  or 
royal  progeny,  the  names  be  altered 
and  changed  from  time  to  time,  and 
fitted  to  the  present  occasion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  lawful 
authority  :  it  is  thereupon,  this  day* 
ordered  by  his  majesty,  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  that 
the  following  alterations  be  made, 
viz. 

In  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
title-page — instead  of  f<r  the  church 
of  England,”  put  “  of  the  united 
church  of  England  and  Ireland.” 

Prayer  for  the  high  court  of  par¬ 
liament,  instead  of  “  our  sovereign 
and  his  kingdoms,”  read  “  and  hisi 
dominions.” 

The  first  prayer  to  be  used  at 
sea,  instead  of  “  his  kingdoms,” 
read  “  his  dominions.” 

In  the  form  and  manner  of  mak¬ 
ing,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  order  “  of  the  church 
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of  England,”  read  “of  the  united 
church  of  England  and  Ireland.” 

In  the  preface  of  the'said  form,  in 
two  places,  instead  of  “  church  of 
England,”  read  “  in  the  united 
church  of  England  and  Ireland.” 

In  the  first  question  in  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  priests,  instead  of  “  church 
of  England,”  read  “  of  this  united 
church  of  England  and  Ireland.” 

In  the  occasional  offices,  25th 
October,  the  king’s  accession,  in- 
stead  of  “  these  realms,”  read  “  this 
realm.”' 

In  the  collect,  before  the  epistle, 
instead  of  “  these  kingdoms,”  read 
“  this  united  kingdom.” 

For  the  preachers,  instead  of 
“  king  of  G  reat  Britain,  France 
and  Ireland,”  say  “  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great'  Britain 
and  Ireland.” 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  That 
no  edition  of  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  be  from  henceforth  printed 
But  with  the  aforesaid  amendments ; 
and  that  in  .the  mean  time,  until  co¬ 
pies  of  such  edition  may  be  had,  all 
parsons,  vicars,  and  curates,  do  (for 
the  preventing  of  mistakes),  with  the 
pen,  correct  and  amend  all  such 
prayers  in  their  church  books,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foregoing  directions ; 
and,  for  the  better  notice  hereof, 
that  this  order  be  forthwith  printed 
and  published,  and  sent  to  the  se¬ 
veral  parishes  ;  and  that  the  right 
reverend  the  bishops  take  care  that 
obedience  be  paid  to  the  same  ac¬ 
cordingly,  within  their  respective 
dioceses. 

Steph.  Cottrell. 


BytheKiNG.  A  Proclamation, 

Declaring  His  Majesty's  Pleasure  con¬ 
cerning  the  Royal  Siyle  and  Titles 
appertaining  to  the  Imperial  Crown 
oj  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 


V  A  F  E  R  §, 

Britain  and  Ireland,  and  its  DU" 
■pendencies,  and  also  the  Ensigns  Ar¬ 
morial,  Flags,  and  Banners  thereof 

GEORGE  R. 

Whereas  by  < lie  first  article  of 
the  articles  of  union  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  ratified  and  con-' 
firmed  by  two  acts  of  parliament, 
the  one  passed  in  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  other  in  the' 
parliament  of  Ireland,  and  respec¬ 
tively  intituled,  u  An  act  for  the 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,” 
it  was  declared.  That  the’  said  king*" 
doras  or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
should  upon  this  day,  being  the  lsfe 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1801,  for  ever  after  Fie  united 
into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of 
“  The  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;”  and  that  the 
royal  style  and  titles  appertaining  to" 
the  imperial  crown  of  the  said 
united  kingdom  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies,  and  also  the  ensigns  armorial, 
flags,  and  banners  thereof,  should 
be  such  as  We,  by  our  royal  procla¬ 
mation,  under  the  great  seal  of  the“ 
said-  united  kingdom,  should  ap¬ 
point  :  We  have  thought  fit,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  our  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  to  appoint  and  declare  that  our  i 
ro\al  style  and  titles  shall  henceforth 
be  accepted,  taken,  and  used,  as  the 
same  are  set  forth  in  manner  and 
form  following;  that  is  to  say,  the 
same  shall  be  expressed  in  the 
Latin  tongue  by  these  words:-— 
“  GEORGIUS  TERTIUS ,  Dei 
Gratia,  Brvtanniarum  Rex,  Fidel 
Dejensor and  in  the  English  tongue 
by  these  words : — “  GEORGE  the 
THIRD,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender; 
of  the  Faith.”  And  that  the  arms 
or  ensigns  armorial  of  the  said 
United  kingdom  shall  be  quarterly^ 

first 
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irst  and  fourth,  England  ;  second,  lawful  monies  of  Ireland,  and  all 
Scotland ;  third,  Ireland :  and  it  such  gold,  and  silver,  and  copper 
is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  there  monies  as  shall,  on  or  after  this  day, 
shall  be  borne  therewith,  on  an  es-  be  coined  by  our  authority  with  the 
vocheon  of  pretence,  the  arms  of  like  impressions,  until  our  will  and 
Dur  dominions  in  Germany  ensigned  pleasure  shall  be  otherwise  declared, 
with  the  electoral  bonnet..  Audit  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  the  current  and  lawful  monies  of  the 
standard  of  the  said  united  king-  said  united  kingdom  in  Ireland;  and 
dom  shall  be  the  same  quartering  all  such  monies  as  shall  have  been 
as  are  herein  before  declared  to  coined  for  and  issued  in  any  of  the 
be  the  arms  or  ensigns  armorial  dominions  of  the  said  united  kmg- 
of  the  said  united  kingdom,  with  dom,  and  declared  by  our  procla- 
the  eseochean  of  pretence  there-  rnation  to  be  current-  and  lawful 
on,  herein  before  described  :  and  money  of  such  dominions  respec- 
■that  the  union  flag  shall  be  tively,  bearing  our  style,  or  titles ^ 
azure,  the  crosses- saltires  of  Bt.  -or  arms,  or  ensigns  armorial,  or  any 
Andrew  and  St.  Patrick  quarterly  part  or  parts  thereof,  and  all  mo¬ 
pe  r  saltire  counter  changed  argent  iiies  which  shall  hereafter  be  coined 
and  gules:  the  latter  fimbriated  of  and  issued  according  to  such  pro¬ 
file  second;  surmounted  by  the  clamations,  shall  continue  to  be  law- 
cross  of  St.  George  of  the  thirck,  ful  and  current  money  of  such  do- 
fimbriated  as  the  saltire.  And  our  minions  respectively,  notwithstand- 
will  and  pleasure  further  is,  that  the  ing  such  change  in  our  style,  titles, 
stile  and  titles  aforesaid,  and  also  and  arms,  or  armorial  bearings  re- 
jthe  arms  or  ensigns  armorial  afore-  spectively  as  aforesaid,  until  our 
said,  shall  be  used  henceforth,  .as  pleasure  shall  be  further  declared 
■far  as  conveniently  may  be,  on  ad  thereupon.  And  all  and  every  such 
occasions  wherein  our  royal  style  monies  as  aforesaid  shall  be  received 
and  titles  and  arms  or  ensigns  ar-  and  taken  in  payment  in  Great  Bri- 
morial  ought  to  be  used.  But,  ne-  tain  and  Ireland  respectively,  and 
vertheless,  it  is  our  will  and  plea-  in  the  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
sure,  that  all  such  gold,  silver,  and  ing,  after  the  date  of  this  our  pro-f 
copper  monies  as,  on  the  day  be-  clamation,  in  such  manner,  and  as 
fore  this  first  day  of  January  one  of  the  like  value  and  denomination 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  as  the  same  were  received  and  taken 
were  current  and  lawful  monies  of  before  the  date  hereof.  And  it  is 
Great  Britain,  and  all  such  gold,  also  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  the 
silver,  and  copper  monies  as  shall,  several  dies  and  marks,  which  have 
on  or  after  this  day,  be  coined  by  been  used  to  denote  the  stamp-du- 
our  authority  with  the  like  impres-  ties,  and  all  other  stamps  and  marks 
sions,  until  our  will  and  pleasure  and  instruments,  which,  before  the 
shall  be  otherwise  declared,  shall  issuing  ot  this  our  proclamation, 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  current  shall  have  been  in  actual  use  for  any 
gnd  lawful  monies  of  the  said  united  public  purpose,  and  in  which  our 
kingdom  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  royal  style  and  titles,  or  our  arms  or 
all  such  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mo-  ensigns  armorial,  or  any  parts  or 
mes  as,  on  the  day  before  this  first  part  thereof  respectively,  may  be 
day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  expressed,  shall  not,  by  reason  of 
hundred  and  one.  were  current  and  this  our  proclamation,  or  any  thing 
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therein  contained,  be  changed  or 
altered,  until  the  same  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  so  changed  or  altered,  or 
until  cur  pleasure  shall  be  further 
declared  thereupon :  but  that  all 
such  dies,  stamps,  marks,  and  in¬ 
struments  respectively,  bearing  our 
royal  style  and  titles,  or  arms  or  en¬ 
signs  armorial,  used  before  this  first 
day  of  January  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  one,  or  any  parts  or 
part  of  such  style,  titles,  or  of  such 
arms  or  ensigns  armorial,  shall  have 
the  like  force  and  effect  as  the  same 
had  before  the  said  first  day  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  instant. 

Given  at  our  court  at  St.  James’s, 
the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and 
one,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
our  reign. 

C50D  SAVE  THE  KING, 


BytheKiNG.  A  Proclamation, 

Declaring  what  Ensign  or  Colours 
/shall  be  borne  at  Sea  in  Merchant 
Ships  or  Vessels,  belonging  to  any 
of  His  Majesty’s  Subjects  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ,  and  the  Dominions 
thereunto  belonging , 

GEORGE  R. 

Whereas,  by  the  first  article  of 
the  articles  of  union  of  the  kingr 
doms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
as  the  same  have  been  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  two  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  one  made  in  our  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  other 
in  our  parliament  of  Ireland,  it  was 
provided,  that  the  ensigns  armorial, 
flags,  and  banners  of  our  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irer 
land  should  be  such  as  We  should 
appoint  by  our  royal  proclamation, 
under  the  great  seal  of  our  said 
united  kingdom  :  and  whereas  We 
have,  by  pur  royal  proclamation. 
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dated  this  day,  appointed  and  de* 
dared  that  the  arms  or  ensigns  ar* 
morial  of  the  said  united  kingdom, 
should  be  as  therein  expressed  :  and 
whereas,  according  to antient  usage, 
the  ensigns,  flags,  jacks,  and  pen-? 
dants,  worn  by  our  ships,  and  ap- 
pointed  as  a  distinction  for  the 
same,  ought  not  to  be  worn  on 
board  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging 
to  any  of  our  subjects,  so  that  our 
ships  and  those  of  our  subjects  may¬ 
be  easily  distinguished  and  known  : 
We  have  therefore  thought  fit,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  our  privy- 
council,  to  order  and  appoint  the 
ensign,  described  on  the  side  or 
margin  hereof,  to  be  worn  on  board 
all  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  any 
of  our  subjects  whatsoever  ;  and  tb 
issue  this  our  royal  proclamation  to 
notify  the  same  to  all  our  loving 
subjects,  hereby  strictly  charging 
and  commanding  the  masters  of  all 
merchant  ships  and  vessels  belong-; 
ing  to  any  of  our  subjects,  whes* 
ther  employed  in  our  service  or 
otherwise,  and  all  other  persons 
whom  it  may  concern,  to  wear  the 
said  ensign  on  board  their  ships  or 
vessels :  and  to  the  end  that  none 
of  our  subjects  may  presume,  on 
board  their  ships,  to  wear  our  flags, 
jacks,  and  pendants,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  antient  usage,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  distinction  to  our  ships ; 
or  any  flags,  jacks,  or  pendants,  in 
shape  and  mixture  of  colours  so  far 
resembling  ours  as  not  to  be  easily 
distinguished  therefrom :  We  do, 
with  the  advice  of  our  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  hereby  strictly  charge  and  com-? 
mand  all  our  subjects  whatsoever, 
that  they  do  not  presume  to  wear, 

'  in  any  of  their  ships  or  vessels,  our 
jack,  commonly  called  the  union 
jack,  nor  any  pendants,  nor  any 
such  colours  as  are  usually  borne  by 
our  ships,  without  particular  warr 
rant  fpr  their  sp  doing  from  Us,  or 
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r  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  corner  thereof,  next  the  staff  as^ 
the  commissioners  for  executing  aforesaid,  and  in  the  other  part  ot 
e  office  of  high  admiral  for  the  the  said  jack  shall  be  described  the 
ne  being  :  and  We  do  hereby  also  seal  used  in  such  of  the  respective 
rther  command  all  our  loving  sub-  offices  aforesaid,  by  which  the  said 
cts,  that,  without  such  warrant  as  ships  and  vessels  shall  be  employed, 
oresaid,  they  presume  not  to  wear  And  We  do  strictly  charge  and  com- 
i  board  their  ships  or  vessels  any  mand,  that  none  of  our  loving  sub- 
igs,  jacks,  pendants,  or  colours,  jects  do  presume  to  wear  any  of  the 
ade  in  imitation  of  or  resembling  said  distinction  jacks,  unless  they^ 
irs,  or  any  kind  of  pendant  what-  shall  have  commissions  of  letters  ot 
ever,  or  any  other  ensign  than  mart  or  reprisals,  or  be  employed 
e  ensign  described  on  the  side  or  in  our  service  by  any  of  the  before- 
argin  hereof,  which  shall  be  worn  mentioned  offices.  And  We  hereby 
.stead  of  the  ensign  before  this  require  our  high  admiral,  and  com-, 
me  usually  worn  in  merchant  ships;  missioners  for  executing  the  office 
Lving,  that  for  the  better  distmc-  of  high  admiral,  the  governors  of 
on  of  such  ships  as  shall  have  com-  our  forts  and  castles,  the  officers  of 
lissions  of  letters  of  mart  or  re-  our  customs,  and  the  commander's 
risals  against  the  enemy,  and  any  or  officers  of  any  of  our  ships  for 
ther  ships  or  vessels  which  may  be  the  time  being,  upon  their  meeting 
m ployed  by  the  principal  officers  with,  or  otherwise  observing,  any 
nd  commissioners  of  our  navy,  the  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  any  of 
rincipal  officers  of  our  ordnance,  our  subjects,  neglecting  to  wear 
ie  commissioners  for  victualling  the  ensign  'hereby  appointed  to  be 
ur  navy,  the  commissioners  ot  our  borne  as  aforesaid,  or  wearing  any 
ustoms  and  excise,  and  the  com-  flag,  pendant,  jack,  or  ensign,  con- 
missioners  for  transportation  for  our  trary  hereunto,  whether  at  sea  or 
ervice, relating  particularly  to  those  in  port,  not  only  to  seize,  or  cause 
offices,  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  to  be  forthwith  seized,  such  flag, 
s,  that  all  such  ships  as  have  com-  pendant,  jack,  or  ensign,  worn  con- 
nissions  of  letters  of  mart  or  re-  trary  to  our  royal  will  and  pleasure 
mrisals  shall,  besides  the  colours  or  herein  expressed,  but  also  to  re- 
msign  hereby  appointed  to  be  wTorn  turn  the  names  of  such  ships  and 
my  merchant  ships,  wear  a  red  jack  vessels  neglecting  to  wear  the  en- 
with  a  union  jack,  described  in  a  sign  hereby  appointed,  or  wearing 
canton  at  the  upper  corner  thereof  any  flag,  pendant,  jack,  or  ensign, 
next  the  staff;  and  that  such  ships  contrary  hereunto,  together  with 
md  vessels  as  shall  be  employed  the  names  of  their  respective  mas¬ 
ter  our  service  by  the  principal  ters  or  commanders,  unto  our  high 
officers  and  commissioners  ot  our  admiral,  or  commissioners  for  exe- 
navy,  the  principal  officers  of  our  outing  the  office  of  high  admiral,  or 
ordnance,  the  commissioners  for  the  judge  of  our  high  court  of  ad- 
victualling  our  navy,  the  com-  miraity  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
missioners  for  our  customs  and  end  that  all  persons  offending  may 
excise,  and  the  commissioners  for  be  duly  punished  for  the  same.  AncJ 
transportation  for  our  service,  re-  We  do  hereby  command  and  enjoin 
lating  particularly  to  those  offices,  the  judge  and  judges  of  our  high 
shall  wear  a  red  jack  with  a  union  court  of  admiralty  for  the  time  be- 
& ck  in  a  canton  at  the  upper  ing,  that  they  make  strict  inquiry 
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concerning  all  such  offenders,  and 
cause  them  to  be  duly  punished : 
and  all  vice-admirals  and  judges  of 
the  vice-admiralties  are  hereby  also 
required  to  proceed  in  the  like 
manner,  within  the  several  ports 
and  places  belonging  to  their  re¬ 
spective  precincts.  And  our  fur¬ 
ther  pleasure  is,  that  this  proclama¬ 
tion  shall  take  place  according  to 
the  times  hereafter  mentioned ;  vi¬ 
delicet,  for  all  ships  in  the  Channel 
or  British  Seas,  and  in  the  North 
Ideas,  after  twelve  days  from  the 
date  of  these  presents;  and  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Channel  up  to 
Cape  Saint  Vincent,  alter  six  weeks 
from  the  date  of  these  presents ;  and 
beyond  the  Cape,  and  on  this  side 
the  Equinoctial  Line,  as  well  in  the 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean  as  else¬ 
where,  after  ten  weeks  from  the 
date  of  these  presents :  and  beyond 
the  Line,  after  the  space  of  eight 
months  from  the  date  of  these  pre¬ 
sents. 

Given  at  our  court  at  St,  James’s, 
the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and 
One,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
our  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING, 


I  I  is  Majesty  s  Speech  on  the  Meeting  of 
Parliament ,  Monday,  Feh.  2. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

At  a  crisis  so  important  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  my  people,  I  derive  great 
satisfaction  from  being  enabled,  for 
the  first  time,  to  avail  myself  of  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  pf  my  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

This  memorable  mra,  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  accomplishment  of  a  mea¬ 
sure  calculated  to  augment  and  con¬ 
solidate  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  empire,  and  to  cement  more 


closely  the  interests  and  affections 
of  my  subjects,  will,  I  trust,  be 
equally  marked  by  that  vigour, 
energy,  and  firmness,  which  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  our  present  situation 
peculiarly  require. 

The  unfortunate  course  of  events 
on  the  continent,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  must  be  expected  tq 
result  from  it,  cannot  fail  to  be  mat¬ 
ter  of  anxiety  and  concern  to  all 
who  have  a  just  feeling  for  the  se¬ 
curity  and  independence  ofEurope. 

Your  astonishment  as  well  as  your 
regret  must  be  excited  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  powers,  whose  atten¬ 
tion,  at  such  a  period,  appears  to  be 
more  engaged  in  endeavours  tq 
weaken  the  naval  force  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire,  which  has  hitherto  op¬ 
posed  so  powerful  an  obstacle  to  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  France,  than 
in  concerting  the  means  of  mutual 
defence  against  their  common  and! 
increasing  danger. 

The  representations  which  I  di¬ 
rected  to  be  made  to  the  court  of 
Petersburg,  in  consequence  of  the 
outrages  committed  against  the 
ships,  property,  and  persons,  of  my 
subjects,  have  been  treated  with 
the  utmost  disrespect ;  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  which  I  complained 
have  been  aggravated  by  subse¬ 
quent  acts  of  inj  ustice  and  violence. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  con¬ 
vention  has  been  concluded  by  that 
court  with  those  of  Copenhagen 
and  Stockholm,  the  object  of  which, 
as  avowed  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  is  to  renew  their  former 
engagements  for  establishing  by 
force  a  new  code  of  maritime  law, 
inconsistent  with  the  rights,  and 
hostile  to  the  interests,  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

In  this  situation,  I  could  not  he¬ 
sitate  as  to  the  conduct  which  it  be¬ 
came  me  to  pursue,  I  have  taken 
the  earliest  measures  to  repel  the 
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gressions  of  this  hostile  confede- 
:y,  and  to  support  those  princi- 
s's  which  are  essential  to  the  main- 
nance  of  our  naval  strength,  and 
hiclvare  grounded  on  the  system 

public  law  so  long  established 
d  recognised  in  Europe. 

I  have,  at  the  same  time,  given 
ch  assurances  as  manifest  my  dis- 
)sition  to  renew  my  antient  rela? 
nns  with  those  powers,  whenever 
can  be  done  consistently  with  the 
nnour  of  my  crown,  and  with  a 
ist  regard  to  the  safety  of  my  sub- 
cts.  You  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
nit  nothing  on  your  part,  that  can 
ford  me  the  most  vigorous  and  ef- 
ctual  support  in  my  firm  deter- 
lination  to  maintain  to  the  utmost, 
gainst  every  attack,  the  naval 
ghts  and  the  interests  of  my  ent¬ 
ire. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons, 

I  have  directed  the  estimates  for 
be  several  branches  of  the  public 
ervice  to  be  laid  before  you : 
leeply  as  I  lament  the  continued 
tecessity  of  adding  to  the  burdens 
>f  my  people,  I  am  persuaded  you 
y ill  feel  with  me  the  importance  of 
>roviding  effectual  means  for  those 
exertions  which  are  indispensably 
’equisite  for  the  honour  and  security 
>f  the  country. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  am  confident  that  your  delibe* 
rations  will  be  uniformly  directed 
to  the  great  object  of  improving  the 
benefits  of  that  happy  union,  which, 
by  the  blessing  of  providence,  has 
now  been  effected;  and  of  promot¬ 
ing,  to  the  utmost,  the  prosperity  of 
every  part  of  my  dominions. 

You  will,  I  doubt  not,  resume 
the  inquiries  which  were  so  dilL 
gently  prosecuted  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  as  to  the  best  means 
pf  relieving  my  subjects  from  the 
pressure  of  the  present  high  price  of 
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provisions;  and  of  preventing,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done  by  human  fore¬ 
sight,  the  recurrence  of  similar  dif¬ 
ficulties.  In  these  endeavours,  and 
in  every  measure  that  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  happiness  of  my  people, 
the  great  end  of  all  my  wishes,  }  on 
may  be  assured  of  my  cordial  con¬ 
currence. 

You  may  rely  on  my  availing  my¬ 
self  of  the  earliest  opportunity  which, 
shall  afford  a  prospect  of  terminat¬ 
ing  the  present  contest,  on  grounds 
consistent  with  our  security  and  ho¬ 
nour,  and  with  the  maintenance  of 
those  essential  rights  on  which  our 
naval  strength  must  always  princi¬ 
pally  depend. 

It  will  afford  me  the  truest  and 
most  heartfelt  satisfaction  whenever 
the  disposition  of  our  enemies  shall 
enable  me  thus  to  restore  to  the 
subjects  of  my  united  kingdom  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  thereby  con¬ 
firm  and  augment  those  advantages 
which  result  from  our  internal  situa¬ 
tion,  and  which,  even  under  all  the 
difficulties  of  war,  have  carried  to 
so  great  an  extent  the  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  re¬ 
venue  of  the  country. 


His  Majesty s  Speech  on  proroguing 
the  Parliament ,  as  delivered  by 
Commission ,  Thursday ,  July  2. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 
We  have  it  in  command  from  iiis 
majesty  to  acquaint  you,  that,  on 
account  of  the  advanced  period  of 
the  season,  and  the  state  of  public 
business,  he  is  induced  to  relieve 
you  from  a  longer  attendance  in 
parliament. 

His  majesty  highly  commends  the 
wisdom,  temper,  and  diligence, 
which  have  marked  all  your  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  particularly  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  assiduity  and  zeal  with 
which  you  h^ve  pursued  the  inves¬ 
tigation 
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tigation  of  the  important  subjects 
brought  under  your  consideration, 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  pres¬ 
sure  occasioned  by  the  high  price  of 
corn.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the 
measures  you  have  suggested  for  the 
alleviation  of  this  calamity,  have 
afforded  his  majesty  great  consola¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  has  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction  in  indulging  the  hope  that, 
under  the  favour  of  providence,  the 
blessings  of  plenty  will  be  restored 
by  the  produce  of  the  ensuing  har¬ 
vest. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons, 

His  majesty  has  directed  us  to  re¬ 
turn  you  his  particular  thanks  for 
the  liberal  provision  which  you  have 
made  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  public  service.  While  he  re¬ 
grets  the  necessity  of  supplies  so 
large,  it  is  a  relief  to  his  majesty  to 
observe,  that  the  resources  and  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  of  the  country 
have  enabled  you  to  distribute  the 
public  burthens  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  press  with  as  little  severity  as 
possible  on  his  faithful  subjects. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

The  brilliant  and  repeated  suc¬ 
cesses  of  his  majesty's  arms,  by  sea 
and  land,  important  as  they  are  in 
their  immediate  consequences,  are 
not  less  satisfactory  to  his  majesty's 
mind,  as  affording  fresh  and  deci¬ 
sive  proofs  of  that  vigorous  exer¬ 
tion,  undaunted  valour,  and  steady 
perseverance,  which  distinguish  the 
national  character,  and  on  which 
the  chief  reliance  must  be  placed 
for  respect  abroad,  and  for  confi¬ 
dence  and  security  at  home.  Events 
so  honourable  to  the  British  name 
derive,  at  the  present  moment,  pe¬ 
culiar  value  in  his  majesty's  estima¬ 
tion,  from  their  tendency  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  attainment  of  the  great 
object  of  his  unceasing  solicuude, 
the  restoration  of  peace  on  fair  and 
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adequate  terms.  They  furnish,  at 
the  same  time,  an  additional  pledge,, 
that  if  the  sentiments  of  moderation 
and  justice,  which  will  ever  govern 
his  majesty's  conduct,  should  be 
rendered  unavailing,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  by  unreasonable  pretensions 
on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  the  spirit 
and  firmness  of  his  people  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  manifested  by  such  ef¬ 
forts  and  sacrifices  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  asserting  the  honour  of  his 
majesty's  crown,  and  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
empire. 

Then  a  commission  for  proroguing 
the  parliament  was  read.  After 
which  the  lord  chancellor  said,  # 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

By  virtue  of  his  majesty's  commis¬ 
sion  under  the  great  seal,  to  us  and 
other  lords  directed,  and  now  read. 
We  do,  in  his  majesty's  name,  and 
in  obedience  to  his  commands,  pro¬ 
rogue  this  parliament  to  Thursday 
the  6th  day  of  August  next,  to  be 
then  here  holden;  and  this  parlia¬ 
ment  is  accordingly  prorogued  to 
Thursday  the  6th  day  of  August 
next. 


His  Majesty’s  Speech  on  the  Meeting 
of  Parliament ,  Thursday ,  Oct.  29. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint 
you,  that  the  important  negotiations 
in  which  I  was  engaged  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  parliament  are 
brought  to  a  favourable  conclusion. 
The  differences  with  the  northern 
powers  have  been  adjusted  by  a 
convention  with  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  to  which  the  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden  have  expressed 
their  readiness  to  accede.  The  es¬ 
sential  rights  folr  which  we  con¬ 
tended  are  thereby  secured,  and 
provision  is  made,  that  the  exercise 
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them  shall  be  attended  with  as 
tie  molestation  as  possible  to  the 
bjects  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Preliminaries  of  peace  have  also 
en  ratified  between  me  and  the 
ench  republic ;  and  I  trust  that 
is  important  arrangement,  whilst 
manifests  the  justice  and  modera- 
n  of  my  views,  will  also  be  found 
nducive  to  the  substantial  interests 
this  country,  and  honourable  to 
i  British  character. 

Copies  of  these  papers  shall  forth- 
th  be  laid  before  you,  and  I  ear-- 
stly  hope  that  the  transactions  to 
hidi  they  refer,  will  meet  with 
e  approbation  of  my  parliament. 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons, 

I  have  directed  such  estimates  to 
prepared  for  the  various  demands 
the  public  service,  as  appear  to 
5  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  situa- 
>n  in  which  we  are  now  placed, 
is  painful  to  me  to  reflect,  that 
ovision  cannot  be  made  for  de- 
lying  the  expences  which  must 
iavoidab!y  be  continued  for  a 
ne  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
id  for  maintaining  an  adequate 
;ace  establishment,  without  large 
iditional  supplies.  You  may,  how- 
rer,  be  assured,  that  all  possible 
tention  shall  be  paid  to  such  eco- 
imical  arrangements  as  may  not  be 
consistent  with  the  great  object  of 
lectually  providing  for  the  security 
all  my  dominions. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  cannot  sufficiently  describe  the 
atification  and  comfort  I  derive 
om  the  relief  which  the  bounty  of 
vine  providence  has  afforded  to 
y  people,  by  the  abundant  produce 
the  late  harvest.  In  contemplat- 
g  the  situation  of  tfie  country  at 
us',  important  conjuncture,  it  is 
^possible  for  me  to  refrain  from 
^pressing  the  deep  sense  I  enter- 
ip  of  the  temper  and  fortitude 
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which  have  been  manifested  by  all 
descriptions  of  my  faithful  subjects, 
under  the  various  and  complicated 
difficulties  with  which  they  have 
had  to  contend.  The  distinguished 
valour  and  eminent  services  of  my 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  which  at  no 
period  have  been  surpassed;  the 
unprecedented  exertions  of  the  mi¬ 
litia  and  fencibles,  and  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  of  the  volunteer  corps 
of cavalry  and  infantry,  are  entitled 
to  my  warmest  acknowledgments; 
and  1  am  persuaded  that  you  will 
join  with  me,  in  reflecting  with  pe¬ 
culiar  satisfaction  on  the  naval  and 
military  operations  of  the  iast  cam¬ 
paign,  and  on  the  successful  and 
glorious  issue  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  which  has  been  marked 
throughout  by  achievements  tend¬ 
ing  in  their  consequences,  and  by 
their  example,  to  produce  lasting 
advantage  and  honour  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  my  first  wish,  and  most 
fervent  prayer,  that  my  people  may 
experience  the  reward  they  have  so 
well  merited,  in  a  full  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  of  peace,  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  of  the  national 
commerce,  credit,  and  resources, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties,  under  the  safeguard 
and  protection  of  that  constitution 
which  it  has  been  the  great  object 
of  all  our  efforts  to  preserve,  and 
which  it  is  our  most  sacred  duty  to 
transmit  unimpaired  to  our  descen¬ 
dants. 
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Note  transmitted  by  Mr.  Drummond 
to  the  Danish  Minister  jar  Foreign 
Affairs,  dated  21th  Dec.  1  SOO. 
The  court  of  London,  informed 
that  Denmark  is  carrying  on  with 
activity  negotiations  very  hostile  to 
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the  interests  of  the  British,  empire, 
thinks  that  it  cannot  better  fulfil 
the  duties  which  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  prescribes,  than  by  address¬ 
ing  itself  directly  to  the  minister 
of  his  Danish  majesty,  to  demand 
from  him  a  frank  and  satisfactory 
explanation. 

In  all  the  courts  of  Europe  they 
ppeak  openly  of  a  confederacy  be¬ 
tween  Denmark  and  some  other 
powers,  to  oppose  by  force  the 
exercise  of  those  principles  of  ma¬ 
ritime  law  on  which  the  naval 
power  of  the  British  empire  in  a 
great  measure  rests,  and  which  m 
all  wars  have  been  followed  by  the 
maritime  states,  and  acknowledged 
by  their  tribunals. 

His  Britannic  majesty,  relying 
with  confidence  upon  the  loyalty  of 
his  Danish  majesty,  and  upon  the 
faith  of  the  engagements  recently 
contracted  between  the  two  courts, 
has  not  demanded  from  him  any  ex¬ 
planation  on  this  head.  It  was  his 
wish  to  wait  for  the  moment  when 
the  court  of  Denmark  should  think 
it  its  duty  to  contradict  those  re¬ 
ports,  so  injurious  to  its  good  faith, 
and  so  little  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  good  under¬ 
standing  which  had  been  re-esta¬ 
blished  between  the  two  countries. 

At  present  the  conduct  and  the 
public  declaration  of  one  of  the 
powers,  which  it  is  pretended  have 
entered  into  this  confederacy,  do 
not  permit  his  majesty  to  preserve 
any  longer  towards  the  rest  the 
same  silence  which  he.  has  hitherto 
observed. 

The  undersigned  therefore  finds 
himself  bound  to  demand  from  his 
excellency  count  de  Bernstorff,  a 
plain,  open,  and  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  on  the  nature,  object,  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  obligations  which  his 
Danish  majesty  may  have  con¬ 
tracted,  or  the  negotiations  which 


he  is  carrying  on  with  respect  to 
matter  which  so  nearly  concerr 
the  dignity  of  his  Britannic  majest' 
and  the  interests  of  his  people. 

His  Britannic  majesty,  alwaj 
ready  to  return  all  the  marks  ( 
friendship  which  he  may  receiv 
on  the  part  of  his  Danish  majesh 
hopes  to  find,  in  the  answer  of  th 
court  of  Copenhagen  to  this  re 
quest,  only  a  new  occasion  of  nit 
infesting  these  dispositions. 

In  transmitting  this  note  to  M 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  unde 
signed  avails  himself,  with  plea 
sure,  of  this  opportunity,  to  assur 
him  of  the  high  consideration  wit 
which  he  has  the  honour  to  be 
His  very  humble  and 
very  obedient  servant, 
W.  Dr  u  mm  one 
To  his  excellency  the  count 
de  Bernstorff,  secretary  of 
state  of  his  Danish  ma¬ 
jesty,  &c.  &c. 

Note  in  Answer. 

The  undersigned  secretary  ( 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  hiavin 
given  an  account  to  the  king  hi 
master  of  the  contents  of  the  not 
which  Mr.  Drummond  has  don 
him  the  honour  to  transmit  to  bir 
qn  the  27th  instant,  is  authorised  t 
return  the  answer  which  follows: 

The  court  of  London  must  hav 
received  very  incorrect  ipforpiatior 
to  have  been  able  for  a  moment  t 
presume  that  Denmark  had  cor 
ceived  projects  hostile  against  il 
or  incompatible  with  the  mainte 
nance  of  the  good  undersfandin 
which  subsists  between  the  tw 
crowns;  and  the  king  is  very  muc 
obliged  to  his  Britannic  majesty  to 
having  furnished  him  with  the  op 
portunity  of  contradicting,  in  th 
most  positive  manner,  reports  as  i 
founded,  as  contrary  to  his  most  de 
tided  sentiments. 
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fhe  negotiation  which  is  carry-  tery  to  any  one  of  the  object  of  her 
on  at' St,  Petersburg  between  negotiation,  upon  the  nature  of 
ssia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Den-  which  some  suspicion  has  been  in- 
rk,  has  no  other  object  than  the  fused  into  the  court  of  London; 
ewal  of  the  engagements  which  but  she  has  not  thought  that  she 
the  years  1780*  and  1781  were  departed  from  the  usual  forms,  in 
itracted  by  the  same  powers  for  wishing  to  wait  the  definitive  result 
:  safety  o {  their  navigation,  and  of  it,  in  order  to  communicate  an 
which  a  communication  was  at  official  account  Ga  it  to  the  powers 
t  time  made  to  all  the  courts  of  at  war. 

r0pe<  The  undersigned,  not  knowing 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  that  any  of  the  powers  engaged  in 
issia  having  proposed  to  the  this  negotiation  has  made  a  decla- 
wers  of  the  North  to  re-establish  ration,  or  adopted  measures  rela¬ 
pse  engagements  in  their  original  live  to  its  -object,  at  which  Great 
m,  Denmark  has  so  much  the  Britain  might  take  offence  or.  um- 
s  hesitated  to  consent  to  it,  as,  brage,  cannot  without  ulterior  ex- 
•  from  having  ever  abandoned  plauaticn  reply  to  this  point  of  Mr, 

3  principles  professed  in  1780,  she  Drummond  s  note, 
s  thought  it  her  duty  to  maintain  Much  less  does  he  conceive  in 
em,  and  claim  them  upon  all  oc-  what  respect  the  engagement  taken 
sions,  and  not  allow  herself  to  by  the  previous  convention  of  the 
Imit  in  respect  of  them  any  other  29th  of  August  last  can  be  con- 
odifications  than  those  which  re-  sidered  as  contrary  to  those  which 
It  from  her  treaties  with  the  bel-  Denmark  is  about  to  enter  into 
^erent  powers.  with  the  neutral  and  united  powers 

Very  far  from  wishing  to  inter-  of  the  North ;  and  in  all  cases  in 
spt  those  powers  in  the  exercise  which  he  shall  find  himself  called 
frights  which  the  war  gives  them,  upon  to  combat  or  remove  the 
Denmark  introduces  into  the  ne~  doubts  that  shall  have  been  con- 
otiation  with  her  allies  none  but  ceived  with  respect  to  the  good 
iews  absolutely  defensive,  pacific,  faith  ot  the  king,  he  snali  consider 
nd  incapable  of  giving  offence  or  his  task  to  be  very  easy,  as  long  as 
revocation  to  any  one.  The  en-  this  good  faith  shall  be  inti  educed 
agements  she  will  make  will  be  into  the  reproaches  or  the  suspicions 
funded  upon  the  strictest  fulfil-  advanced  against  his  majesty.  He 
lent  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  and  flatters  himself  that  the  English  go- 
f  the  obligations  which  her  treaties  vernment,  after  having  received  the 
mpose  upon  her ;  and  if  she  wishes  required  explanations,  will  have  the 
o  shelter  her  innocent  navigation  frankness  to  allow  that  the  provi- 
rom  the  manifest  abuses  and  vio-  sional  and  momentary  abandon- 
ence  which  the  maritime  war  pro-  ment,  not  of  a  principle  the  ques* 
luces  but  too  easily,  she  thinks  she  tion  with  respect  to  which  remained 
>ays  respect  to  the  belligerent  undecided,  but  of  a  measure  whose 
lowers  by  supposing,  that,  far  from  right  has  never  been  nor  ever  can 
wishing  to  authorise  or  tolerate  be  contested,  cannot  be  found  at 
those  abuses,  they  wreuld,  on  their  all  in  opposition  to  the  general  and 
side,  adopt  measures  best  calcu-  permanent  principles,  relative  to 
fated  to  prevent  or  repress  them.  which  the  powers  of  tne  North  are 
Denmark  has  not  made  a  mvs-  upon  the  point  of  establishing  a  co¬ 
operation* 
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operation,  which,  so  far  from  being 
calculated  to  compromise  their 
neutrality,  is  destined  only  to 
strengthen  it. 

The  undersigned  would  fain  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  explanations  will 
appear  satisfactory  to  the  court  of 
London  \  and  that  the  latter  will 
do  justice  to  the  intentions  and  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  king,  and  particu- 
cularly  to  his  majesty’s  invariable 
desire  to  maintain  and  cement,  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power,  the 
friendship  and  good  understanding 
which  subsist  between  Denmark 
and  Great  Britain. 

He  has  the  honour  to  offer  to  Mr. 
Drummond  the  assurance  of  his  most 
distinguished  consideration. 

(Signed)  Beiinstorff. 

Copenhagen ,  Dec.  31,1  S00. 


CONVENTION  OF  THE 
NORTHERN  POWERS. 
Convention  for  the  Re-establishment 
of  an  Armed  Neutrality  between 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden , 
of  the  one  Part,  and  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  of 
the  other  Part ,  concluded  and 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  4 th 
(-j 1 6th)  of  December,  IS 00,  ac¬ 
cepted  and  ratified  by  11  is  Sivedish 
Majesty  on  the  20th  December, 
and  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all 
the  Russias  on  the  8th  (20 th)  De¬ 
cember,  in  the  same  Year . 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy 
and  Undivided  Tr  inity. 

In  order  that  the  freedom  of  the 
navigation  and  the  security  of  the 
merchandise  of  the  neutral  powers 
may  be  established,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  laws  of  nations  be 
fully  ascertained,  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  maritime 
war,  his  majesty  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
ofali  the  Russias,  actuated  by  their 


love  of  justice,  and  by  a  reciprocal 
desire  to  promote  whatever  may  be 
for  the  public  advantage  of  their 
respective  states,  have  to  that  effect 
determined  to  give  a  new  sanction 
to  those  principles  of  their  neu¬ 
trality,  which  are  in  their  nature 
indissoluble,  and  to  require  that 
they  may  be  respected  by  all  powers 
interested  in  their  preservation. 
With  this  view  their  majesties 
have,  by  their  declaration  of  the 
15  th  August  to  the  northern 
courts,  who  are  equally  concerned 
in  the  maintenance  of  those  general 
regulations  anciently  recognised, 
given  them  to  understand  how 
sincerely  it  is  the  object  of  their 
hearts  to  restore,  in  its  full  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  general  right  of  all 
nations  to  convey  their  ships  and 
merchandise  freely,  and  without 
being  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  powers  at  war.  His  Swedish 
majesty  imparted  his  wishes  and 
his  sentimeifts  to  his  great  allies, 
and  an  happy  conformity  of  their 
mutual  interests  has  induced  them 
to  adopt  the  resolution  of  re-esta¬ 
blishing  that  system  of  an  armed 
neutrality  which  was  attended  with 
such  advantages  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war,  and  to  renew  its  benefi¬ 
cial  principles  in  a  convention 
adapted  to  the  present  circum¬ 
stances.  To  this  end  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  his  impe¬ 
rial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  have 
nominated  as  their  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  namely,  his  Swedish  ma¬ 
jesty,  baron  Curt  von  Sledingk, 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  his 
imperial  majesty  of  all  the  Rus¬ 
sias,  lieutenant-general,  chamber- 
lain  of  the  queen  dowager,- 'colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  knight, 
and  commander  of  the  order  of  the 
sword,  and  knight  of  the  French 
order  pour  les  merites  militaires ; 
and  his  imperial  majesty  of  all  the 
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tussias,  baron  count  Theodore 
on  KostOpsin,  his  right  trusty  privy 
ounctllor,  member  of  the  council 
>rmcipale,  minister  of  the  college 
>f  foreign  affairs,  director-general 
>f  the  posts  of  the  empire,  grand 
chancellor  and  grand  cross  of  the 
sovereign  order  of  St.  John  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  knight  of  the  first  class  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Alex¬ 
ander  Newsky,  and  St.  Anne, 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus, 
dc  CAnnonciade,  of  St.  Morrice  and 
St.  Lazarus,  of  St.  Ferdinand  and 
St.  Hubert;  who,  after  exchan¬ 
ging  their  respective  full  powers, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : 

Art.  I.  His  majesty  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Riissias,  declare 
that  they  will  strictly  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  contraband  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  part  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  with  every  power  whatever, 
whether  at  present  engaged  in  wTar, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  engaged 
in  war. 

II.  In  order  to  prevent  all 
doubts  and  misunderstandings  as 
to  what  shall  be  considered  contra¬ 
band,  his  majesty  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  his  imperial  majesty  of  all 
the  Russias,  declare,  that  they  will 
acknowledge  the  following  articles 
as  contraband,  namely,  cannons, 
mortars,  fire-arms,  balls,  flints,  flint- 
stones,  matches,  gunpowder,  salt¬ 
petre,  sulphur,  helmets,  pikes, 
swords,  hangers,  cartridge-boxes, 
saddles  and  bridles,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  such  a  quantity  of  the 
above  articles  as  may  be  necessary 
for  *he  defence  of  the  ships  and 
their  crew7:  all  other  articles  not 
herein  enumerated  shall  not  be 
considered  as  war  or  naval  stores, 
they  shall  not  be  subject  to  confis¬ 
cation,  but  shall  pass  free  and  with¬ 
out  restraint.  It  is  also  hereby 


agreed,  that  the  present  article 
shall,  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
particular  stipulations  of  former 
treaties  with  the  powers  at  war,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  things  above 
mentioned  are  allowed  or  prohi-^ 
bited. 

Ill.  And  whereas  it  is  re¬ 
solved,  That  whatever,  by  virtue 
of  the  foreg'oihg  article,  can  be 
deemed  contraband,  §hall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  commerce  of  neu¬ 
tral  nations;  in  like  manner  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
his  imperial  majesty  of  all  the  Rus¬ 
sias,  will  and  determine  that  all 
other  merchandise  shall  be  and  re¬ 
main  free ;  and  in  order  that  the 
general  principles  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  of  which  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  navigation,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  are  the 
immediate  consequence,  may  be 
placed  under  a  competent  and  sure 
safeguard,  they  have  resolved  no 
longer  to  delay  that  voluntary  ex¬ 
planation  from  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  restrained  by  motives 
of  their  separate  and  temporary 
interests.  With  this  view  they 
have  hereby  determined, 

1.  That  every  ship  may  freely 
navigate  from  one  harbour  to  an¬ 
other,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belli¬ 
gerent  nations. 

2.  That  the  elFec-ts  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  subjects  of  the  bellige¬ 
rent  powers  in  neutral  ships,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  goods, 
shall  be  free. 

3.  That  in  order  to  determine 
what  shall  be  considered  as  a 
blockaded  harbour,  such  denomi¬ 
nation  shall  be  admitted  to  apply 
only  where  the  disposition  and 
number  of  the  ships  ot  the  power 
by  which  it  is  invested,  shall  be 
such  as  to  render  it  apparently 
hazardous  to  enter,  and  that  every 
ship  which  shall  go  into  a  blockaded 
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harbour>  that  is  evidently  so  block¬ 
aded,  violates  the  present  conven¬ 
tion,  as  much  as  if  the  commander 
of  the  blockade  had  previously  ad¬ 
vised  it  of  the  state  of  the  harbour, 
and  it  had  nevertheless  endeavoured 
by  force  or  artifice  to  obtain  admis¬ 
sion. 

4.  That  with  regard  to  neutral 
ships,  except  those  which,  for  just 
reasons,  and  upon  evident  grounds, 
shall  be  detained;  sentence  shall  be 
pronounced  without  delay;  the 
proceedings  against  them  shall  be 
uniform,  prompt,  and  lawful.  Over 
and  above  the  indemnity  to  which 
they  shall  be  intitled  for  the  da¬ 
mage  they  shall  have  sustained, 
complete  satisfaction  shall  be  given 
for  the  insult  committed  against 
the  flag  of  their  majesties. 

5.  That  the  declaration  of  the 
officers  who  shall  Command  the 
ship  of  war,  or  ships  of  war,  of  the 
king  or  emperor,  which  shall  be 
convoying  one  or  more  merchant 
ships,  that  the  convoy  has  no  con¬ 
traband  goods  on  board,  shall  be 
sufficient;  and  that  no  search  of 
his  ship,  or  the  other  ships  of  the 
convoy,  shall  be  permitted.  And 
the  better  to  ensure  respect  to  those 
principles,  and  the  stipulations 
founded  upon  them,  whieh  their 
disinterested  wishes  to  preserve  the 
imprescriptible  rights  of  neutral 
nations  have  suggested,  the  high 
contracting  parties,  to  prove  their 
sincerity  and  justice,  will  give  the 
strictest  orders  to  their  captains,  as 
well  of  their  ships  of  war  as  of 
their  merchant  ships,  to  load  no 
part  of  their  ships  with,  or  secretly 
to  have  on  board,  any  articles  which, 
by  virtue  of  this  present  convention, 
maybe  considered  as  contraband: 
and  for  the  more  completely  car¬ 
rying  into  execution  this  command, 
they  will  respectively  lake  care  to 
give  directions  to  their  courts  of 


admiralty  to  publish  it  whenevef 
they  shall  think  it  necessary;  and 
to  this  end  the  regulation  which 
shall  contain  this  prohibition,  un¬ 
der  the  several  penalties,  shall  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  present 
act,  that  no  one  may  plead  igno^ 
ranee. 

Art.  IV.  In  order  to  place  the 
commerce  of  their  subjects  upon  the 
most  legal  and  permanent  basis, 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden; 
and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  have  deemed  it  expe* 
dient  to  equip  a  number  of  ships 
of  war  and  frigates,  which  shall  be 
charged  to  see  that  object  obtained; 
and  the  squadrons  of  each  power 
shall  take  those  stations,  and  protect 
those  convoys,  which  their  com¬ 
merce  and  their  navigation  may  re-  ' 
quire,  and  which  shall  be  conform¬ 
able  to  the  course  of  trade  of  each 
nation. 

V.  To  provide  against  all  in¬ 
conveniences  which  may  proceed 
from  any  nation  abusing  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  their  flag,  it  is  established 
as  a  regulation  not  to  be  departed 
from,  that  every  transport,  be  i4 
whose  it  may,  belonging  to  the 
country  whose  flag  it  bears,  shall 
have  on  board  a  captain  and  the 
half  of  the  crew  composed  of  the 
subjects  of  that  country,  and  the  1 
passport  shall  be  drawn  up  in  due 
and  regular  form.  Every  transport 
whieh  shall  not  observe  these  reo;u- 
lations,  or  shall  violate  the  com¬ 
mand  printed  at  the  end  of  this 
present  convention,  shall  forfeit  all 
right  to  the  protection  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  it  may  belong  shall 
alone  be  responsible  for  all  th’e  loss, 
damage,  or  inconvenience  it  may 
sustain. 

VI.  Should  it  nevertheless  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  merchant  ship  of  one 
of  the  powers  should  find  itself  in  a 
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Filiation  where  the  ships  of  war  of 
hat  nation  are  not  stationed,  and 
vhere  they  cannot  have  the  pro- 
ection  of  their  own  convoys,  in 
uch  case  the  commandant  of  the 
hip  of  war  of  the  other  powei'i  if  it 
ihall  be  required,  shall  duly  and 
aithfully  afford  such  assistance  as 
nay  be  necessary.  The  ships  of 
yar  and  frigates  of  other  nations 
»hall  afford  protection  and  assist- 
mce  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
Dither,  provided,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  vessel  requiring  such  as¬ 
sistance  shall  not  have  violated  the 
principles  of  the  neutrality,  by  hav- 
ing  carried  on  any  illicit  commerce. 

VII.  This  convention  shall  have 
no  retrospective  operation,  and 
Consequently  it  shall  have  no  refe¬ 
rence  to  any  differences  that  existed 
previous  to  its  conclusion.  Its  ap-* 
plication  shall  only  be  to  future 
acts  of  violence  and  aggression, 
and  it  shall  form  the  basis  of  a  sy- 
stem  for  the  protection  of  all  the 
neutral  nations  of  Europe,  whore 
rights  may  hereafter  be  denied  or 
violated. 

VIII.  Should  it,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  possible  care  of  the  two 
powers,  and  notwithstanding  the 
observance  of  the  most  perfect 
neutrality  on  their  sides,  so  happen 
that  the  merchant  ships  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  Sweden,  or  of  his 
imperial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias, 
.should  be  insulted,  plundered,  or 
taken  by  the  ships  of  war  or  priva¬ 
teers  of  one  or  other  of  the  belli¬ 
gerent  powers,  the  minister  of  the 
injured  party  shall  forthwith  repre¬ 
sent,  the  .same  to  the  government 
\vhose  ship  of  war  or  privateer  shall 
have  committed  such  act  of  vio¬ 
lence  ;  he  shall  reclaim  the  cap¬ 
tured  vessel, j  demand  due  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  by  no  means  lose  sight  of 
the  insult  offered  to  the  flag.  The 
ministers  of  the  other  -contracting 
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power  shall  also  enforce  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  most  energetic  and 
determined  manner  possible,  and 
they  shall  generally  and  uniformly 
act  in  concert  together.  Should 
their  just  complaint  meet  with  no 
redress,  or  should  it  be  postponed 
from  time  to  time,  then  shall  their 
majesties  have  recourse  to  reprisals 
against  such  power  as  shall  have 
refused  to  do  justice;  and  they 
shall  endeavour,  by  every  possible 
means,  to  give  effect  to  such  re¬ 
prisals. 

IX.  Should  it  happen  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  powers,  or 
both,  on  account  of,  or  from  dis¬ 
like  to,  the  present  convention,  or 
any  circumstance  connected  with 
it,  should  be  disquieted,  molested, 
or  attacked;  in  such  case  it  is 
agreed,  that  the  two  powers  shall 
make  it  a  common  cause,  mutually 
to  defend  each  other;  and  they 
shall  reciprocally  employ  every 
exertion  to  obtain  full  and  complete 
satisfaction,  as  well  for  the  insult 
done,  to  their  flag  as  for  the  injury 
sustained  by  their  subjects. 

X.  The  principles  and  regula¬ 
tions  stipulated  and  settled  by  this 
present  act  shall  apply  to  every 
maritime  war,  by  which  Europe 
may  unhappily  be  disquieted.  These 
stipulations  shall  also  be  considered 
as  perpetual,  and  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions  shall  be  appealed  to  by  the 
contracting  powers  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  their  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of neutral  nations. 

XI.  As  the  object  and  main 
consideration  of  this  convention  is 
to  assure  the  general  freedom  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  bis  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  his 
imperial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias, 
hereby  agree,  and  bind  themselves 
to  each  other,  to  give  their  consent 
that  other  neutral  powers  may  be- 
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come  parties  to  it,  adopt  its  princi¬ 
ples,  conform  to  its  obligations, 
and  partake  of  its  advantages. 

XII.  In  order  that  the  bellige¬ 
rent  powers  may  not  have  to  plead 
ignorance  of  the  arrangements  con¬ 
cluded  between  their  said  majesties, 
information  shall  be  given  to  such 
belligerent  powers  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  they  have  determined  upon, 
which  are  so  little  of  an  hostile  na¬ 
ture,  that  they  can  be  detrimental 
to  no  other  country  whatever ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  only  calculated 
to  secure  the  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation  of  their  respective  subjects. 

XIII.  The  present  convention 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  and  the  ratification 
shall  be  exchanged,-  in  clue  ''and 
good  form,  within  six  weeks,  or 
sooner,  if  possible,  from  the  day  of 
signing  it. 

In  testimony  of  the  same,  we,  the 
undersigned,  furnished  with  full 
powers,  have  hereunto  signed  our 
names,  and  affixed  our  seals. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburg  the  4th 
(16th)  of  December,  1800. 

(Signed)  Curt  von  Stedinck, 
\  Von  Kostopsin. 

[Here  follows  the  ratification  of 
their  Swedish  and  imperial  ma¬ 
jesties,  countersigned  by  Job  Christ 
de  Toll,  and  count  Kostopsin. 
There  is  also  the  regulation  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  convention  ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  fifteen  articles.  It  is  dated 
St.  Petersburg,  the  23d  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1 300.] 


Ansvjer  of  Baron  Ehrensward  to 
the  Notification  of  Lord  Grenville, 
of  the  1 5th  of  January ,  stating, 
that  an  Embargo  had  been  laid  on 
the  Vanish  and  Swedish  Ships  in 
England. 

The  undersigned,  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  his  imperial  Swedish 


majesty,  received  the  official  notifi¬ 
cation,  by  which  his  excellency7 
lord  Grenville,  first  minister  of 
state,  signified  to  the  undersigned, 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  had  or¬ 
dered  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on  all 
the  Swedish  ships  that  should  ber 
found  in  the  harbours  within  his  do¬ 
minions.  So  unexpected  an  event 
between  powers  who  were  in  re¬ 
lations  of  friendship  towards  each 
other,  was  received  with  astonish¬ 
ment  by  his  imperial  majesty,  who ' 
was  not  only  unconscious  of  having 
given  his  Britannic  majesty  the  least 
cause  of  complaint,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  entitled  to  have  demand¬ 
ed  indemnification  for  repeated  ag-' 
gressions.  Actuated  by  this  reflex¬ 
ion,  he  rather  expected  that  the 
notification  was  transmitted  with 
the  view  to  bury  his  grievances  in 
oblivion  than  to  give  occasion  for 
fresh  ones,  which  should  renew  the 
remembrance  of  the  past. 

As  the  English  court  has  stated, 
as  the  ground  of  this  notification, 
that  a  maritime  convention  was  in 
contemplation,  it  would  doubtless 
have  acted  with  more  justice,  had 
it  waited  for  an  official  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Swedish  court,  which 
it  most  assuredly  would,  in  proper 
time,  have  received,  of  a  conven¬ 
tion,  which  is  considered  in  so 
odious  a  point  of  view,  as  to  urge 
it  to  an  act  of  violence  against  a 
court,  whose  connexion  with  Eng¬ 
land  nothing  else  could  have  dis¬ 
turbed.  As  the  dispute  between 
the  Russian  and  English  courts  re¬ 
lated  to  the  island  of  Malta,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  Danish  court 
referred  to  the  convention  of  1780, 
the  undersigned  can  see  no  just  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Swedish  court,  which 
had  given  no  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  English,  and  from  which  no 
other  declaration  was  required:  than 
what  related  to  the  note  of  the  3 1st 
. -  .  -  ■'  of 
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December,  which  has  but  just 
i  received,  should  be  attacked 
3  hostile  a  manner,  before  any 
ver  had  been  given  to  the  insi- 
tions  contained  in  that  note. 

'he  undersigned,  who  imparted 
contents  of  the  note  of  his  ex- 
mcy  lord  Grenville  to  his  court, 
bliged,  in  conformity  to  the  or- 
i  of  his  master,  to  protest,  as  far 
y  the  present  act  he  can  formally 
:est,  against  the  embargo  laid  on 
Swedish  ships,  and  all  loss  or 
lage  that  may  be  thereby  occa- 
ed.  He  demands,  in  the  most 
ible  and  expressive  terms,  that, 
mrsuance  of  the  stipulations  of 
treaty  of  1661,  the  embargo 
i  be  taken  off,  the  continuance 
idiich  can  no  otherwise  be  con- 
red  than  as  a  designed  and  pre- 
litated  declaration  of  war  on  the 
1  of  England. 

die  undersigned,  whom  the  ex- 
ssion  of  the  desire  of  the  British 
rt  could  not  escape,  observes,  in 
hostile  determinations  by  which 

1  accompanied,  only  a  desire  to 

2  his  imperial  Swedish  majesty 
se  of  complaint,  as  well  by  the 
ention  of  the  convoy,  as  in  re- 
ct  to  the  affair  at  Barcelona,  fie 
he?  the  British  court  had  con- 
led  the  truth  of  its  assurances  by 
actions,  in  which  case  this  court 
aid  have  been  actuated  by  cor- 
sonding  sentiments.  The- under  - 
ned  has  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed) 

Baron  Von  Ehrensward. 
London,  Jan.  17,  1801. 

filiation  alluded  to  in  the  Northern 
Convention,  as  published  by  the  King 
f  Sweden. 

Hie  preamble  states  the  necessity 
rendering  the  rights  of  commerce 
ar  and  explicit,  For  this  effect, 
3rder  to  secure  the  protection  of 
government,  the  commerce  of 
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Sweden  must  observe  the  following 
requisites:  — 

1.  In  order  that  a  ship  be  en* 
titled  to  be  considered  as  a  Swede, 
she  must  be  built  in  Sweden,  or  the 
provinces  under  her  dominion  ;  or 
shipwrecked  on  the  Swedish  coast, 
and  there  sold  or  bought  in  a  foreign 
country  by  a  legal  and  authentic 
contract.  If  such  purchase  is  made 
in  a  country  threatened  with  war, 
it  shall  be  considered  as  lawful  as 
soon  as  three  months  have  elapsed 
before  its  actually  breaking  out. 
Every  ship  purchased  must’ be  na¬ 
turalised.  As,  however,  the  na¬ 
turalisation  of  ships  bought  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  afterwards 
taken  by  a  cruiser  belonging  to  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  may  fre¬ 
quently  produce  disagreeable  ex¬ 
planations  in  the  sequel,  it  is 
hereby  declared,  that  in  time  of 
war  ships  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
be  naturalised,  which  have  formerly 
been  the  property  of  the  bellige¬ 
rents,  or  their  subjects;  neverthe¬ 
less,  with  the  exception  of  all  ships 
that  Were  naturalised  before  the 
present  regulation  was  adopted, 
which  shali  enjoy  all  the  rights 
which  are  connected  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  neutrals  and  Swedes. 

2.  The  captain  of  the  ship  must 
be  provided  with  all  papers  requi¬ 
site  and  proper  for  the  security  of 
his  voyage.  Of  this  kind  are  (in 
case  the  ship  goes  through  the 
Sound),  a  certificate  of  the  places 
where  the  vessel  was  built,  an  in¬ 
voice,  letters  showing  the  cargo  not 
contraband,  Turkish  and  Latin  pass¬ 
ports,  a  certificate  by  the  magistrate 
of  the  place,  a  pas*'  for  the  crevf,  a 
copy  of  the  oath  for  the  owner,  a 
charlerparty  with  the  subscription 
of  the  freighter,  the. captain,  and  the 
person  freighting  the  vessel,  a  mani¬ 
fest  with  the  like  subscriptions, 
containing  a  list  of  the  different, 

(i  2)  art#  deg 
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articles  of  the  lading,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  intended  voyage,  and 
a  bill  of  health,  where  the  same  is 
necessary.  If  the  voyage  be  merely 
to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  the 
Sound,  the  Turkish  and  Latin  passes 
are  not  necessary  ;  but  the  captain 
must  have  ail  the  other  papers  enu¬ 
merated,  without  exception. 

3.  All  these  documents  must  be 
made  out  and  delivered  in  a  Swedish 
port,  unless  when  a  ship  has  lost  her 
papers  by  accident,  or  where  they 
have  been  forcibly  taken  away;  in 
which  case  these  documents  may  be 
renewed  in  a  foreign  port,  if  the 
captain,  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
takes  the  precaution  to  exhibit  an 
authentic  and  properly  certified  de¬ 
claration  by  which  the  accident  is 
proved,  or  the  grounds  stated  on 
which  he  desires  the  renewal. 

4.  The  captain  is  prohibited  to 
have  false  acts  or  certificates,  or  du¬ 
plicates  thereof.  He  is  likewise  pro¬ 
hibited  to  make  use  of  a  foreign  flag. 

■  5.  It  is  required  that  the  captain 
and  half  of  the  crew  shall  be  Swedish 
subjects. 

6.  Captains  going  to  the  main 
ocean  shall  be  bound  to  follow  the 
course  pointed  out  in  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  agreeable  to  the  contents 
of  their  certification. 

7.  Ships  destined  for  the  ports  of 
a  belligerent  power  must,  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  under  the  severest 
penalties,  avoid  carrying  any  con¬ 
traband  commodities.  To  prevent 
all  doubt  or  misunderstanding  re¬ 
specting  what  is  contraband,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  following  goods 
shall  be  considered  contraband  *. 

8.  All  S  wedish  subjects  are  pro¬ 
hibited  to  fit  out  privateers  against 
the  belligerents,  their  subjects  and 
property. 
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9.  A  Swedish  ship  cannot 
employed  by  a  belligerent  power 
transport  troops,  arms,  or  any  w 
like  implements.  Should  any  cs 
tain  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  : 
perior  force,  he  is  bound  at  least 
exhibit  a  formal  protest  against  sn 
violence. 

10.  When  a  merchant  ship  is  i 
under  convoy,  and  happens  to 
brought-to  by  a  ship  or  war  or  \ 
vateer  belonging  to  any  of  the  be 
gerents;  the  captain  shall  not, 
that  case,  oppose  the  searching 
his  vessel,  but  be  bound  faithfu 
to  show  all  acts  and  docume 
which  relate  to  her  cargo.  1 
captain  and  his  people  are  stric 
prohibited  to  keep  back  or  desti 
any  of  their  papers. 

1 1 .  If,  however,  such  ship  mal 
part  of  a  convoy,  the  foregoi 
article  shall  not  serve  as  the  rn 
but  the  captain’s  duty  consists 
punctually  obeying  the  signals 
the  commodore  of  the  convoy ; 
which  purpose,  therefore,  he  si 
separate  as  little  as  possible  fr< 
the  convoy. 

12.  All  captains  are  expres 
forbidden  to  attempt  going  int( 
blockaded  port  as  soon  as  they: 
formally  apprised  by  the  offr 
commanding  the  blockade.  In 
der  to  ascertain  what  a  blockac 
harbour  is,  this  appellation,  is  c< 
fined  to  those  to  which,  by  i; 
exertions  of  the  blockading  povv 
with  ships  destined  and  adequ 
to  the  object,  it  is  evidently  d< 
gerous  to  attempt  running  in. 

13.  In  case  a  Swedish  merch:; 
ship  is  captu  red  by  a  ship  of  war 
privateer  of  any  of  the  beliigereii 
the  captain  shall  immediately  tra 
mit  a  circumstantial  account,  a 
duly  explained,  to  the  Swed 


*  The  remainder  is  a  transcript  of  the  2d  article  of  the  Convention  of  the  North: 
Powers. — See  p.  (127). 
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tnsul  or  vice-consul  of  the  place 

which  the  ship  is  taken ;  and 
ould  there  be  no  consul  or  vice- 
>nsul  there,  he  shall  transmit  a 
emorial  to  the  Swedish  consul  of 
e  district  to  which  the  place  into 
hieh  his  ship  is  taken  belongs. 

14.  Every  captain  of  a  Swedish 
erchantman,  who  strictly  observes 
e  above  regulations  and  orders, 
all  enjoy  a  free  voyage,  protected 
j  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  pro- 
sions  of  treaties ;  and  to  this  end, 

1  public  agents  and  Swedish  con- 
Js  are  required,  in  case  of  attack 
•  insult,  to  give  their  support  to 
ie  just  and  well  founded  com* 
'aints  on  the  subject.  But  those 
ho  in  any  point  whatever  neglect 
r  violate  their  orders,  must  answer 
>r  the  consequences  of  their  con- 
uct,  without  relying  upon  the  pro- 
iction  of  his  majesty. 

15.  By  the  contents  of  a  recent 
rder,  his  majesty  has  prohibited 
ie  privateers  of  a  foreign  nation  to 
nter,  or  bring  their  prizes  into  the 
orts  of  his  kingdom,  except  in  case 
f  their  being  driven  in  by  stress  of 
reather.  In  this  case  it  is  expressly 
rohrbited  to  all  whatsoever  to  buy 
be  prizes,  or  any  of ^ the  effects 
vhich  the  privateers  have  taken. 

To  which  end,  publication,  &c. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  23d 
3eeember,  1S00. 

(Signed) 

Gustavus  Adolphus. 


drst  Note  of  Lord  Cary  sf art  to  Count 
Haugmtz.  Berlin ,  Nov.  16,  1800. 

The  instant  lord  Carysfort,  en^ 
fOy  extraordinary  and  minister  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
esty,  learned  that  his-  Prussian  ma- 
csty  was  preparing  to  order  a  de- 
achment  of  his  troops  to  enter  Cux- 


haven,  and  that  the  reason  which 
the  public  thought  proper  to  assign 
for  that  measure  was  the  refusal 
given  by  the  government  of  Ham¬ 
burg  to  cause  a  vessel  to  be  re¬ 
leased,  which,  taken  by  one  of  the 
ships  of  war  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
had  been  compelled,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  to 
enter  that  port,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  demand  an  audience  of  his 
excellency  count  Haugwitz,  mi¬ 
nister  of  state  and  of  the  cabinet, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  that  af¬ 
fair. 

He  received  from  his  excellency 
the  assurance  that  the  intentions  of 
his  Prussian  majesty  were  in  no 
view  hostile  or  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Great  Britain ;  but  that 
the  occupation  of  Cuxhaven  had  for 
its  principal  object  the  maintenance 
of  the  authority  of  his  Prussian  ma¬ 
jesty,  in  his  character  of  chief  and 
protector  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  that  it  was 
conducted  with  the  consent  of  the 
city  of  Hamburg  itself. 

Lord  Carysfort,  not  being  ex¬ 
actly  acquainted  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  tlie  vessel  in 
question  found  itself,  deferred,  to 
another  occasion,  the  observations 
which  he  might  have  wished  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  his  excellency.  He  has  now 
grounds  to  believe,  that,  laden  with 
contraband  goods,  it  was  captured 
by  one  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
ships  as  it  was  entering  into  the 
Texel;  that  is  to  say,  into  a  port 
belonging  to  the  enemies  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  ;  and  that  it  was  restored  as 
soon  as  the  officer  who  had  the 
charge  of  it  could  be  informed  of 
the  orders  of  his  superiors. 

With  respect  to  the  occupation 
of  the  town  of  Cuxhaven.  by  the 
Prussian  troops,  which  must  have 
(13)  been 
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been  founded  upon  particular  con¬ 
ventions  between  his  Prussian  ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  senate  of  Hamburg, 
he  does  not  think  himself  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  that  discussion  ; 
but  he  feels  himself  authorised  to 
■claim,  in  favour  of  the  subjects  and 
vessels  of  the  king  his  master,  all 
the  rights  to  which  they  have  a  just 
pretension  in  a  neutral  port  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  republic,  whose  connexions 
with  the  states  ot  his  majesty  are 
very  antient,  and  generallyknown — 
no  convention  made  between  the 
city  of  Hamburg  and  his  Prussian 
majesty  being  capable  of  invalidat¬ 
ing  or  altering  hisv rights. 

In  consequence  of  these  consi¬ 
derations  he  dares  hope  that  his 
Prussian  majesty  may  still  suspend 
the  occupation  of  Cuxhaven,  until 
the  two  courts  shall  have  the  means 
of  entering  into  mutual  explana¬ 
tions,  more  particularly  since  such 
an  occupation,  in  the  actual  circum¬ 
stances,  might  give  room  to  ill-dis¬ 
posed  minds  to  attribute  to  his 
Prussian  majesty  views  not  less  op¬ 
posite  to  the  sentiments  of  justice 
and  moderation  which  govern  ail 
his  measures,  than  to  the  friendship 
and  the  good  harmony  which  sub¬ 
sist  between  him  and  his  Britannic 
majesty. 

At  all  events  it  will  not  escape 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  his 
majesty,  that  the,  entrance  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  corps  of  troops  into  a  village, 
both  poor  and  with  a  small  extent 
of  territory,  would  probably  aug¬ 
ment  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  that  the  city  of  Hamburg  hav¬ 
ing  always  possessed  that  place,  so 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Elbe,  all  which  may 
trouble  that  possession,  derange  an¬ 
cient  customs,  and  influence  the 
pilots  there  at  present  to  seek  a 
refuge  elsewhere,  would  strike  a 
sensible  blow  at  the  comflierce  of 


all  the  countries  of  the  north  c 
Germany,  and  even  at  that  of  th 
states  of  his  Prussian  majesty. 

(Signed)  Cakysfort. 

Second  Note,  from  the  same.  Berlih 
Nov.  18,  1300. 

The  undersigned,  extraordinar 
envoy  and  minister  plenipotentiar 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  think 
himself  obliged  again  to  addres 
himself  to  his  excellency  conn 
Haugwitz,  relative  to  the  inten 
tion  of  his  Prussian  majesty  in  tah 
ing  military  possession  of  Cuxhaven 
W  hen  the  undersigned  had  the  ho 
nour  of  transmitting  to  his  excel 
lency  the  verbal  note  of  the  16th,  i 
was  not  exactly  known  “  that  th 
Prussian  vessel  brought  into  tha 
port  had  been  restored.”  The  fac 
being  now  certain,  as  well  as  th 
zeal  manifested  by  the  senate  o 
Hamburg  to  fulfil  the  wishes  o 
the  king;  the  surprise  and  con 
sternation  excited  from  the  momen 
when  the  orders  for  marching  a  de 
tachment  of  troops  were  known 
would  be  raised  to  their  utmos 
height,  if  it  were  ascertained,  that 
notwithstanding  the  complete  satis 
faction  given  to  his  Prussian  ma 
jesty  on  all  the  points  respecting 
which  he  thought  proper  to  com 
plain,  he  should  not  appear  less  at 
tacbed  to  his  determination  of  caus 
ing  Cuxhaven  to  be  occupied  b 
his  troops.  In  fact,  it  appears  a 
first  sight  that  this  occupation  wouk 
be  so  calculated  to  give  the  mos 
serious  alarms  to,  all  commercial 
nations,  that,  without  alluding  t 
the  interpretations  which  cal  uni  n 
might  be  desirous  of  giving  to  th 
measure,  strong  hopes  are  enteil 
tained  from  the  justice  and  modenfl 
tion  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  for  thai 
reason  only,  that  he  will  come  tjj 
the  resolution  of  not  carrying  itint, 
e  fleet. 

Th 
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The  undersigned  would  not, 
lowever,  think  lie  had  executed  his 
iuty,  should  he  neglect  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  his  excellency  the  lively 
ilarms  which  necessarily  result 
rom  the  uncertainty  in  which  the 
ifFair  remains.  The  reiterated  as¬ 
surances  which  the  undersigned  has 
•eceived  from  his  excellency  of  the 
friendship  and  good  wishes  of  his 
Prussian  majesty  towards  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  do  not  allow  him 
to  believe  that  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing  can  arise  between  the  two 
courts;  but  he  cannot  avoid  think¬ 
ing  that  the  enemies  of  humanity 
and  of  public  tranquillity  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  turn  to  their  purposes 
the  alarm  which  is  generally  dif¬ 
fused,  in  order  to  scatter  discord 
among  the  powers,  which  should 
all  unite  and  maintain  the  safety 
and  independence  of  Europe  at 
large. 

(Signed)  Carysfort. 

Answer  of  Count  Hcmgivitz . 

The  undersigned  minister  of 
state,  and  of  the  cabinet,  is  au¬ 
thorised  bv  the  orders  of  the  king  to 
completely  tranquillise  the  anxieties 
and  apprehensions  which  my  lord 
Carysfort,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty,  expressed  to  him  in 
his  two  notes  of  the  16th  and  18th 
November.  The  Prussian  vessel, 
the  Triton,  has,  it  is  true,  been  re¬ 
stored  to  its  owner;  but  the  mode 
of  release  was,  in  every  respect,  as. 
irregular  as  the  proceedings  which 
had  previously  taken  place  with  re¬ 
spect  to  it ;  and  after  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  circumstances,  relative 
to  the  incident  which  forms  the 
subject  of  complaint,  there  appears 
throughout  the  whole  a  manifest  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  principles  of  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  the  north  of-  Germany 
It  js  this  superior  considemtio 
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added  to  the  unjust  refusal  of  the 
magistracy  of  Hamburg,  which 
dictated  to  the  king  the  resolution 
of  causing  a  body  of  his  troops  to 
occupy  the  port  of  Cuxhaven,  and 
the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebuttle.  This 
measure  was  executed  the  moment 
it  was  determined  upon,  and  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  being  revoked, 
the  example  of  what  has  taken 
place  imposing  on  his  majesty  the 
necessity  of  effectually  watching 
over  the  maintenance  of  that  neu- 
trality  which  he  has  guarantied  to 
his  co-estates.  The  king  cannot 
imagine  that  his  Britannic  majesty, 
after  participating,  in  his  character 
of  elector  of  Hanover,  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  benefits  of  this  happy 
neutrality,  can  conceive  the  smallest 
alarm  at  seeing  a  Prussian  garrison 
enter  into  the  port  which  England 
has  fixed  on  as  her  point  of  coim- 
m unication  with  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Being  thus  placed  under 
the  immediate  guarantee  of  the 
king,  it  will  be  the  more  effectually 
put  out  of  the  reach  of  all  violation, 
and  the  troops  of  his  majesty  will 
have  i)0  other  duty  to  perform  than 
that  of  causing;  the  laws  of  good 
order  and  equity  to  be  respected. 
The  utmost  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  the  prudent  disposition  of 
the  reigning  duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  is  invested  with  the  command 
of  the  line  of  demarcation. 

But,  if  more  particular  assurances 
be  requisite  upon  this  subject,  the 
king  feels  a,  pleasure  in  giving  them 
by  the  present  communication  to 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  in  de¬ 
claring  to  him,  in  express  and  po¬ 
sitive  terms,  that  the  present  order 
of  things  will  in  no  respect  in¬ 
terrupt  the  freedom  of  commerce 
and  navigation  in  the  port  of  Cux<- 
lraven ;  nor,  above  all,  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  ihd  correspondence  with 
\ England.  On  the  contrary,  the 
(I  4)  officer 
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officer  commanding  the  troops  of 
the  king  garrisoned  in  the  bailiwick 
ol  Ritzebutofi,  will  make  it  his  duty 
tog  ive  it  every  possible  facility. 

On  the  whole,  the  proceeding 
which  the  king  has,  from  necessity, 
been  obliged  to  follow,  does  not 
admit  of  any  equivocal  interpreta¬ 
tion.  It  has  no  other  object  than 
the  maintenance  of  the  system  of 
which  he  is  the  author  and  de¬ 
fender;  and  this  object  shall  not  be 
exceeded.  His  views  and  conduct 
have  procured  him  the  confidence 
of  all  kurope,  and  they  never  will 
be  found  inconsistent ;  and  though 
it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  the 
other  powers  will  be  disposed  to 
misconceive  the  purity  of  his  views 
in  the  present  case,  yet  his  majesty 
reserves  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
explaining  himself  further  and  in  a 
suitable  manner  to  those  who  may  be 
inti  tied  to  such  explanation. 

(Signed)  Haugwitz. 

Note  I.— Presented  on  the  27th  Jan. 
1801,  by  the  English  Ambassador 
at  Berlin ,  Lord  Cary sfort,  to  His 
Excellency  the  Prussian  State  and 
Cabinet  Minister,  Count  Von  Hang- 
%vitz . 

As  the  undersigned  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  minister  pienipo* 
ten ti ary  has  been  directed  by  his 
court  to  communicate  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian  ministry  his  majesty's  note, 
which,  by  command  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Great- Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  was  presented  to  the  ministers 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  he  cannot 
discharge  this  commission,  without 
likewise  expressing  his  sincere  sa¬ 
tisfaction  in  being  authorised  to  de* 
dare,  how  thoroughly  his  majesty 
is  convinced  that  Prussia  can  never 
have  sanctioned  the  measures 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  above 
recited  note.  Those  measures 
openly  disclose  an  intention  to  pre- 
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scribe  rules  to  the  British  empire 
on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  ;  to  force  those  rules  upon 
Great-Britain  ;  and,  for  that  end, 
before  any  of  the  powers  who  have 
-concurred  in  it  have  given  the 
smallest  intimation  to  his  majesty  to 
enter  into  a  league,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  renew  pretensions 
which  Great-Britain  at  every  time 
has  considered  hostile  to  its  rights 
and  interests,  and  so  declared  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  presented--* 
pretensions  ■  which  the  Russian 
court  has  abandoned,  not  only  in 
fact,  but  which,  by  a  treaty  actually 
in  force,  Russia  is  bound  to  oppose, 
and  the  execution  of  which  treaty 
his  majesty  is  entitled  to  insist 
upon. 

When  a  ship  of  war  belonging 
to  his  Danish  majesty  resisted  by 
force  the  execution  of  a  right, 
which  the  king  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  by  virtue  of  the  clearest 
and  most  express  stipulations  of  his 
treaties  with  the  court  of  Denmark, 
had  demanded,  his  majesty  on  that 
occasion  confined  himself  to  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  the 
protection  of  the  trade  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  required  to  be  given  against 
that  measure  of  hostility  which  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  an  officer  1 
bearing  his  Danish  majesty’s  com¬ 
mission  .seemed  to  show.  An  ami¬ 
cable  arrangement  put  an  end  to 
this  dispute;  and  the  king  flattered 
himself,  not  only  that  all'  misunder¬ 
standing  on  that  subject  was  re¬ 
moved,  but  amity  between  the  two 
courts  was  anew  strengthened  and 
confirmed. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  his 
majesty* must  have  learnt  with  no 
less  astonishment  than  concern  that 
the  court  of  Copenhagen  was  em4 
ployed  in  negotiations  to  renew  the 
hostile  confederacy  against  Great* 
Britain  which  took  place  in  1780, 
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id  that .  also  great  preparations 
ere  going  on  in  the  ports  of  Denm¬ 
ark.  Under  these  circumstances 
le  king  must  have  been  compelled 
>  call  for  explanations  from  the 
)urt  of  Denmark.  At  this  mo? 
lent  he  received  information  that  a 
onfederacy  was  signed  at  Peters-? 
urg ;  and  the  answer  of  the  Danish 
linister  left  no  doubt  respecting 
le  object  and  nature  of  this  con- 
ention,  as  he  declared  in  the  most 
xpress.  manner  “  that  these  negor 
iations  had  in  view  the  renewal  of 
hose  relations  which  had  been  en- 
ered  into  between  the  same  pow- 
irs  in  the  years  1780  and  1781/’ 
,dding,  fe  that  his  majesty  the  em- 
>eror  of  Russia  had  proposed  to  the 
iorthern  powers  the  renewal  ot 
heir  connexion  in  its  original 
brm.” 

The  engagements  alluded  to 
had  for  their  object  principles  of 
maritime  law  which  never  had  been 
recognised  by  the  tribunals  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  contracting  parties 
mutually  engaged  to  maintain  them 
by  force,  and  to  compel  by  force 
other  nations  to  adopt  them.  They 
are  still  more  repugnant  to  the  ex¬ 
press  stipulations  of  the  treaties 
which  subsist  between  the  courts  of 
Stockholm  and  Denmark,  and  the 
British  empire, 

'The  convention  which  these  en¬ 
gagements  were  to  renew  was  ne¬ 
gotiated  at  a  time  when  the  court 
of  Petersburg  had  adopted  hostile 
measures  against  the  persons  and 
property  of  his  majesty’s  subjects, 
and  when  nothing  but  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  moderation  of  the  king  could 
have  authorised  other  powers  not 
to  consider  him  as  at  open  war  with 
that  court. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  nothing 
certainly  could  be  more  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  idea  of  neutrality,  and 
nothing  more  distinctly  indicate  a 


hostile  disposition,  than  that  those 
engagements  were  not  postponed 
till  it  was  ascertained  whether  Rus¬ 
sia  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
belligerent  power.  Such  forbear¬ 
ance  was  the  more  to  be  expected, 
and  particularly  from  the  court  of 
Copenhagen,  as,  by  an  express  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  league  of  1780,  the  Danish 
ports  and  havens  in  Norway  were, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Russia  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  hostilities  out  of  the 
Baltic. 

When  therefore  the  king  was  in¬ 
formed  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  that  the  object  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  which  had  been  begun  at 
Petersburg,  without  giving  the  least 
intimation,  and  which  at  last,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  information  received 
by  the  king,  had  terminated  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  convention,  was  no 
other  than  to  renew  the  former 
confederacy  to  press  upon  his  ma¬ 
jesty  a  new  code  of  law  to  which 
he  had  already  refused  his  assent ; 
and  when  moreover  he  had  the 
most  certain  intelligence,  and  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  powers  of 
the  Baltic,  engaged  in  this  transac¬ 
tion,  were  pursuing  warlike  prepa¬ 
rations  with  the  utmost  activity; 
when  one  of  those  powers  had 
placed  itself  in  a  state  of  actual  hos¬ 
tilities  with  his  majesty;  no  other  al¬ 
ternative  remained  but  either  to 
submit,  or  to  adopt  measures  which 
were  calculated  to  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  hostile  operation  of  a 
league  which,  by  the  declaration  of 
the  Danish  court  itself,  was  openly 
directed  against  his  majesty. 

Meanwhile  his  majesty  has  not 
omitted  on  this  occasion  to  display 
his  wonted  justice  and  good-will. 
Although  he  felt  it  necessary,  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  rights,  to 
secure  some  pledge  against  the 
hostile  attacks  which  were  medi¬ 
tated 
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tated  against  his  rights,  yet  he  lias 
taken  the  utmost  care  to  guard 
against  loss  and  injury  to  indivi¬ 
duals. 

Firmly  convinced  that  his  con¬ 
duct  towards  neutral  states  has  been 
conformable  to  the  recognised  prin¬ 
ciples  of  laws,  whose  basis  and 
sanction  is  to  be  found,  not  in  pass¬ 
ing  interests  and  momentary  con¬ 
venience,  but  in  the  general  princi¬ 
ple  of  justice;  of  laws  which  have 
been  received  and  observed  by, the 
admiralty  courts  of  all  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe ;  his  majesty 
does  not  yet  forego  the  hope  that 
the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Co¬ 
penhagen  will  not  take  upon  them 
the  responsibility  that  will  fall  upon 
the  authors  of  the  war ;  that  par¬ 
ticularly  they  will  not  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  that  responsibility  for  the 
introduction  of  innovations,  the  no¬ 
torious  injustice  of  which  has  in¬ 
duced  those  powers  by  which  they 
were  first  broached  to  oppose  them, 
when  they  found  themselves  at  war; 
/  innovations,  besides,  which  are  ex¬ 
pressly  repugnant  to  those  treaties 
which  tiiey  have  concluded  vvifh 
his  majesty. 

The  step  on  which  his  majesty 
has  resolved  must  have  long  been 
foreseen.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  has  never  concealed  that  it 
considered  the  league  of  1780  as 
hostile,  and  had  never  ceased  that 
attention  with  which  it  watches 
over  the  rights  of  the  nation.  It 
immediately  resisted  the  attempt 
to  renew  the  principles  which  at 
the  above-mentioned  period  had 
been  agitated;  and  the  undersigned 
declared  to  count  Haugwitz,  at  the 
first  conference  he  had  with  him  on 
his  arrival  at  Berlin,  u  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  would  never  submit  to  pre¬ 
tensions  which  were  irreconcilable 
to  the  true  principles  of  public  law, 
and  which  strike  at  the  foundations 
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of  the  greatness  and  maritimt  „  -  - 
cr  of  his  kingdoms.” 

Still  later,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  undersigned  had 
the  honour  to  represent  to  his  ex¬ 
cellency,  as  the  minister  of  a  power 
connected  with  his  majesty  by  the 
most  intimate  friendship,  what  dis¬ 
agreeable  consequences  must  fol¬ 
low  from  the  attempt  of  the  north¬ 
ern  powers  to  press  forward  those 
pretensions.  He  has  never  ceased 
to  renew'  this  declaration  when,  by 
the  command  of  his  majesty,  he  has 
been  the  interpreter  of  that  satis¬ 
faction  given  to  the  king  by  the  re¬ 
peated  assurances  of  the  friendship 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  of  those  constant  sentiments 
of  perfect  justice  of  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  never  for  a  moment  enter¬ 
tained  a  doubt.  His  excellency 
count  Haugwitz  will  likewise  easily 
recollect  the  time  when  the  under¬ 
signed,  intimately  convinced  of  the 
friendly  intentions  of  the  Prussian 
government,  communicated  to  him, 
by  the  command  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  the  king’s  resolution  la 
allow  of  no  measures  which  had  for 
their  object  to  introduce  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  maritime  law  now  in 
force  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  de¬ 
fend  that  system  in  every  event, 
and  to  maintain  its  entire  execu¬ 
tion  as  it  had  subsisted  in  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  prior  to  the  year 
17  80. 

If  the  court  of  Denmark  had 
announced  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner  the  real  objects  and.  con¬ 
tents  of  the  engagements  int« 
which  it  had  entered,  the  declarar 
fion  of  that  court,  that  Prussia  was 
one  of  the  powers  concerned  in  the 
negotiation,  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to:  satisfy  the  king,,  and  to 
prove  to  him  that  it  could  have  no 
liostile  views  against  his  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  even  still  his  majesty  is 

convinced 
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v  need  that  be  may  implicitly 
;1  y  on  the  friendship  of  his  Prussian 
lajesty.  It  is  true 'that,  in  relation 
■>  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  there 
an  be  no  similarity  between  the 
orthern  powers  and  Prussia.  Those 
owers  are  connected  with  his  ma- 
jsty  by  the  stipulations  of  mutual 
reaties,  which  are  less  favourable 
a  their1  interests,  and  which  more 
,r  less  modify  and  soften  the  rigour 
if  the  general  law;  whereas  be- 
ween  his  majesty  the  king  of 
j real- Britain  and  Prussia  no  treaty 
>f  commerce  exists,  and  all  inter¬ 
course  between  them  is  regulated 
:>y  the  general  principles  of  the 
aw  of  nations,  and  established 
Usages. 

If,  however,  his  majesty  were  to 
consider  his  own  sentiments,  and 
the  incessant  wish  he  has  shown 
to  preserve  the  friendship  of  a  mon¬ 
arch  with  whom  he  is  connected  by 
so  many  ties,  he  could  not  at  ail  anti¬ 
cipate  the  possibility  of  a  difference 
which  might  not  easily  and  speedily 
be  terminated  by  an  amicable  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  repeated  assurances 
of  such  sentiments  on  the  part  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  which  the  under¬ 
signed  has  been  empowered  to 
transmit  to  his  court,  confirm  this 
agreeable  anticipation ;  and  the 
known  principles  which  have  con¬ 
stantly  directed  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Prussia,  do  not  tend  to 
countenance  the  supposition  that 
the  latter  has  entered  into  the  con¬ 
federacy,  or  can  enter  into  the  con¬ 
federacy,  to  support  by  force  prin¬ 
ciples  in  common  with  other  pow¬ 
ers,  whose  hostile  views  against  his 
Britannic  majesty  have  been  openly 
proved. 

The  king,  at  the  same  time, 
while  he  has  given  it  in  charge  to 
the  undersigned  to  make  these  ex¬ 
planations,  could  have  no  other  ob¬ 
ject  than  tp  give  his  Prussian  ma- 
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jesty  a  new  proof  of  his  confidence 
and  particular  respect ;  and  he  is 
firmly  convinced  that  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia  will  approve 
of  his  steady  resolution  to  de¬ 
fend  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
crown. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  senti¬ 
ments  the  Prussian  government  may 
entertain  in  regard  to  the  new 
principles  themselves,  yet  it  is  too 
just,  and  knows  too  well  what 
sovereigns  owe  to  their  people,  and 
to  one  another,  to  favour  for  a 
moment  the  design  to  employ  force 
in  order  to  induce  his  Britannic 
majesty  to  acknowledge  a  code 
which  the  latter  deems  inconsistent 
with  the  honour  and  security  of  his 
crown. 

(Signed)  Carysfort. 

Berlin ,  Jan.  27,  1801. 

Note  II.  presented  on  the  1  stof  Feb . 
1801,  to  His  Excellency  the  State 
and  Cabinet  Minister,  Count 
Haugwitz. 

The  undersigned  ambassador  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
has  the  honour  to  address  himself 
to  count  Haugwitz,  by  command 
of  his  court,  in  order  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  film  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  : 

The  spirit  of  patience  and  of 
moderation  which  prevails  in  the 
note  of  lord  Grenville  to  count 
Kostopsin,  will  not  escape  the  no¬ 
tice  of  his  excellency. 

A  solemn  treaty  between  the 
two  powers  had  given  the  respec¬ 
tive  subjects  of  each,  a  complete  se¬ 
curity  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
trade ;  and  even  in  case  of  a  rup¬ 
ture  it  had  been  agreed  that  not 
only  no  embargo  should  be  laid, 
but  that  the  subjects  on  both  sides 
should  have  a  whole  year  to  carry 
r  away 
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awa y  their  effects,  and  to  arrange 
their  affairs  in  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  these  sacred 
stipulations,  the  ships  of  British 
subjects  in  the  Russian  ports  are 
detained,  and  their  property,  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  upon  vari¬ 
ous  pretexts,  sequestrated  or  sold. 
Their  persons  are  likewise  put 
under  arrest,  and  a  number  of 
British  sailors  have  been  forcibly 
taken  out  of  their  ships,  and  been 
sent  under  guard  and  in  the  midst 
of  winter  into  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

In  consequence  of  these  new 
acts  of  violence,  lord  Grenville, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
received  his  majesty's  order  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  second  note  to  count  Kos- 
topsin,  in  which  his  majesty  stated 
his  having  appointed  a  commissary 
to  superintend  the  safety  and  the 
wants  of  his  unfortunate  subjects ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  usual  even 
among  the  powers  that  are  actually 
at  war.  Lord  Grenville  in  that 
paper  likewise  formally  insisted  on 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  1793. 
But;  though  he  made  the  strong  and 
just  remonstrances  which  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  demanded,  yet  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  constant  disposition  again  to 
restore  the  former  connexion  and 
good  understanding  between  the 
two  crowns  has'  been  in  vain. 

His  Britannic  majesty  antici¬ 
pates  the  sentiments  which  the 
Icing  of  Prussia  will  entertain  when 
lie  is  informed  of  the  unheard-of  and 
unjustifiable  manner  in  which  his 
Britannic  majesty’s  remonstrances 
were  heard  by  the  court  of  Saint 
Petersburg.  The  note  of  count 
Koslopsin  to  lord  Grenville,  of  the 
20th  of  December,  O.  S.  a  copy  of 
which  the  undersigned  is  ordered 
to  communicate  to  count  Haugwitz, 
will  enable  his  Prussian  majesty  to 
judge  whether  the  undersigned  is 
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called  upon  to  make  any  observa»j 
tions  upon  it. 

The  undersigned  has  received 
orders  to  make  known  to  the  court 
of  Berlin  that  this  conduct,  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  has 
put  an  end  to  all  correspondence 
between  the  courts  of  London  and 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  connexion 
between  the  extraordinary  violence 
committed  upon  the  person  and 
property  of  his  majesty’s  subjects, 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  hostile 
confederacy,  which  the  emperor  of 
Russia  has  formed,  for  the  express 
and  avowed  purpose  of  introducing 
those  innovations  into  the  maritime 
code  which  his  Britannic  majesty 
has  ever  opposed,  has  at  length 
produced  a  state  of  open  war  be* 
tween  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
and  Russia. 

Jt  will  not  be  useless  to  remark 
that  the  emperor  of  Russia,  at  the 
present  crisis,  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  neutral  power,  because  he  was 
at  war  with  Great-Britain  before 
he  himself  was  at  peace  with 
France. 

The  undersigned  shall  have  done 
justice  to  the  charge  with  which  he 
is  intrusted,  when  he  declares,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  his  master, 
that  his  majesty,  on  weighing  the- 
present  circumstances  of  Europe, 
is  willing  to  forbear  demanding 
from  the  court  of  Prussia  that  suc¬ 
cour  which  was  stipulated  by 
treaty,  though  he  considers  the 
casus  foederis  as  completely  coming 
within  those  circumstances  in  which 
they  stand ;  and  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  cannot  doubt  that  he  will 
receive  from  his  ally  all  the  proofs 
of  friendship  which  the  events  of 
tiiis  new  war  would  have  required. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Carysfort, 

Berlin ,  Feb.  1,  1801, 

*  Note 
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Note  transmitted  on  the  \2th  of 
February,  by  the  Prussian  Minister 
■  Count  Haugwitz,  to  Lord  Cary sfort, 
the  English  Ambassador  at  Berlin . 
The  undersigned,  state  and  cabi¬ 
net  minister,  has  laid  before  his 
Prussian  majesty  the  two  notes 
which  lord  C ary s fort,  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  from  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  has  done 
him  the  honour  to  transmit  to  him 
on  the  27  th  of  January  and  1st  of 
February  last. 

The  undersigned,  having  it  '  in 
commission  to  return  an  explicit 
and  circumstantial  answer,  is  under 
the  necessity  of  informing  lord  Ca- 
rysfort,  that  his  majesty  cannot  see 
without  the  utmost  grief  and  con¬ 
cern  the  violent  and  hasty  mea¬ 
sures  to  which  the  court  of  London 
has  proceeded  against  the  northern 
naval  powers.  Error  alone  can 
have  given  occasion  to  these  mea¬ 
sures,  as  the  assertions  in  the  note 
of  the  27th  sufficiently  show.  In 
that  it  is  said  that  the  maritime 
alliance  has  for  its  object  to  annul 
the  treaties  formerly  concluded 
.with  England,  and  to  prescribe 
laws  to  her  with  respect  to  the 
principles  of  them  ;  that  the  neutra¬ 
lity  is  only  a  pretext  to  impose  these 
laws  on  her  by  force,  and  to  establish 
a  hostile  alliance  against  her.- 

Nothing,  however,  is  farther 
from  the  above-mentioned  negotia¬ 
tion,  than  the  principles  here  sup¬ 
posed.  It  is  founded  in  justice  and 
moderation;  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  a  copy  of  the  convention  to 
such  of  the  belligerent  powers  as 
had  the,  justice  and  patience  to 
wait  for  the  same,  will  prove  this 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  denial. 

When  in  the  beginning  of  Janu¬ 
ary  the  minister  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  officially  proposed  to  the 
undersigned  the  question — “  Whe- 
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ther  the  northern  courts  had  actu¬ 
ally  concluded  the  confederation 
which  had  been  reported ;  and 
whether  Prussia  had  acceded  to  it  t” 

— the  king  conceived  that  the  re¬ 
spect  which  sovereigns  owe  to  each 
other,  and  the  liberty  possessed  by 
every  independent  state  to  consult 
its, own  interests,  without  rendering 
an  account  to  any  other  power, 
authorised  him  to  withhold  any 
communications  relative  to  himself 
and  his  allies,  and  contented  him¬ 
self  with  answering,  that  as  he  had 
seen  without  interfering  the  con¬ 
nexions  which  England  h,ad  entered 
into  without  consulting  him,  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  as  entitled  to  the. 
same  confidence  ;  and  that  if  the 
king  of  Great-Britain  thought  it  his 
duty  to  support  the  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  of  his  kingdom,  his  Prussian 
majesty  considered  it  as  not  less  his 
duty  to  employ  every  means  in  the 
defence  of  the  rights  and  interests 
ofhis  subjects. 

This  answer  might  have  sufficed 
a  few  weeks  since;  but  in  the  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  affairs  now  are, 
the  king  thinks  himself  called  upon 
to  make  an  explicit  declaration  to 
the  court  of  London,  relative  to 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  which  has 
probably  been  attacked  because  it 
was  not  known,  and  which  is  far 
from  having .  the  offensive  views  of 
which  the  contracting  parties  have 
been  arbitrarily  accused. —They 
have  expressly  agreed  that  their 
measures  shall  be  neither  hostile, 
nor  tend  to  the  detriment  of  any 
country,  but  only  have  for  their 
object  the  security  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  their  subjects. — They 
have  been  attentive  to  adapt  their 
new  connexions  to  present  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  strict  justice  of  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  Rpssia  has  even  in 
the  detail  proposed  modifications 

which 
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which  alone  might  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  It 
has  since  been  determined  that  the 
treaty  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to 
those  treaties  which  had  been  be¬ 
fore  concluded  with  any  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers.  It  was  also  re¬ 
solved  that  this  delermination 
should  be  candidly  communicated 
to  these  powers,  to  prove  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  motives  and  views  of  the 
contracting  parties.  But  England 
would  not  allow  them  time  for  this. 
Had  she  waited  this  confidential 
communication,  she  might  have 
avoided  those  intemperate  mea¬ 
sures  which  threaten  to  spread 
still  wider  the  flames  of  \yar.  She 
might  likewise  have  received  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  correspondence 
\vith  Denmark,  if,  instead  of  dwell¬ 
ing  on  two  detached  passages  co¬ 
pied  into  the  first  note  of  JokI  Ca- 
rysfort,  from  the  note  of  count 
BernstOrfFof  the  3 1st  of  December, 
the  court  of  London  had  attended 
to  the  solemn  declaration  that  u  it 
could  never  be  for  a  moment  ima¬ 
gined  that  Denmark  entertained  any 
hostile  projects  against  Great-Bri- 
tain,  or  such  as  were  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  two  pow¬ 
ers  ;  and  that  the  court  of  Den¬ 
mark  congratulated  itself  on  having 
obtained  an  opportunity  to  contra¬ 
dict  such  unfounded  reports  in  the 
most  positive  manner.' ” 

This  open  and  explicit  declara¬ 
tion  accorded  with  the  assurances 
which  the  undersigned  had  more 
than  once  given  to  lord  Carysfort 
on^the  same  subject ;  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive,  how  the  English 
court  could  conclude,  as  it  after¬ 
wards  appeared  that  it  did,  from 
the  note  of  the  Danish  minister,  ‘ 
“  that  the  convention  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  powers  went  to  establish 
new  principles  of  maritime  law. 
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which  had  never  been  acknowledged 
by  the  tribunals  of  Europe,  and  the 
object  of  which  was  hostile  to  Eng¬ 
land.^ 

The  conclusion  is  totally  false, 
and  as  little  authorised  by  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  Danish  court  as  the 
undeserved  accusation,  that  it  pro¬ 
posed  “  to  excite  a  hostile  confe¬ 
deracy  against  Great-Britain,  and 
with  that  view  was  employed  in 
active  preparations.” 

Never  were  measures  more  in¬ 
contestably  merely  defensive  than 
those  of  the  court  of  Copenhagen;  t 
and  the  spirit  of  them  will  be  less 
mistaken,  when  it  is  recollected 
what  menacing  demonstrations  that 
court  experienced  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  affair  of  the  frigate 
Frey  a,  before  it  adopted  those  mea¬ 
sures. 

The  arbitrary  conduct  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  this  occasion  is  naturally 
explained  by  the  lofty  pretensions 
she  has  so  long  advanced,  and 
which  have  been  several  times  re¬ 
newed  in  the  notes  of  lord  Carys-. 
fort,  at  the  expence  of  all  the  mari-  ” 
time  and  commercial  powers.  The 
British  government  has,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  more  than  in  any  former  war, 
assumed  to  itself  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea,  and  has  arbitrarily  form¬ 
ed  a  maritime  code,  which  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  true  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations :  it  exercises  over  friendly 
and  neutral  powers  a  usurped  juris¬ 
diction,  which  it  maintains  to  be 
just,  and  endeavours  to  represent  as 
an  indefeasible  law  sanctioned  by 
all  the  tribunals  of  Europe. 

Never  have  the  sovereigns  of 
England  permitted  their  subjects  to 
be  made  amenable  to  this  law,  in 
the  numerous  cases  when  the  abuse  . 
of  power  has  transgressed  the  limits 
of  justice.  The  neutral  powers 
.  <  -  have 
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;  made  the  strongest  remon- 
lces  and  protestations;  but 
irience  has  shown  that  these  are 
gaily  without  effect.  It  is  not 
efore  surprising,  that  after  so 
y  and  repeated  injuries  they 
ild  have  had  recourse  to  a  mea- 
which  may  prevent  them  in 
re,  and  with  that  view  have 
:red  into  a  well  concerted  alli- 
which  may  define  their 
ts,  and  place  them  in  a  pro- 
relation  to  the  belligerent  pow- 

die  maritime  alliance,  as  it  has 
n  consolidated,  will  lead  to 
salutary  object,  and  the  king 
:es  no  difficulty  to  declare  to  his 
;annic  majesty,  that  he  has 
id  in  it  his  own  principles, 
t  he  is  intimately  convinced 
its  necessity  and  utility,  and 
t  he  has  formally  acceded  to 
convention  which  was  con- 
ded  between  the  courts  of  Rus- 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  on 
16th  of  December  last:  his 
jesty  is  therefore  among  .the 
uber  of  the  contracting  pow- 
,  and  as  such  is  obliged  not 
y  to  take  a  direct  part  in  all 
snts  which  may  interest  the  ai¬ 
rs  of  the  neutral  states,  but  is 
und  to  support  that  convention 
such  vigorous  measures  as  the 
arse  of  circumstances  may  re- 
ire. 

The  note  of  lord  Carysfort  re¬ 
’s  to  a  subject  relative  to  which 
;  majesty  conceives  he  is  not 
liged  to  answer,  nor  even  has 
ight  to  form  an  opinion.  Disputes 
ist  between  the  courts  of  London 
d  Petersburg,  which  in  no  manner 
ve  connexion  with  that  to  which 
e  above-mentioned  minister  has 
ideavoured  to  unite  them.  But 
much  as  the  conduct  of  Prussia 
is  been  hitherto  guided  by  the 


most  unexceptionable  impartiality, 
it  will  be  equally  guided  by  a  respect 
for  the  alliances  which  are  a  proof 
of  it.  Stipulations  which  contain  ia 
themselves  nothing  hostile,  and 
which  the  security  of  his  subjects 
prescribed  to  him,  bind  him  to  have 
recourse  to  all  the  means  which 
providence  has  placed  in  bis  power. 

As  unpleasant  as  the  extremities 
are  to  which  England  has  pro¬ 
ceeded,  the  king  entertains  no 
doubt  of  the  possibility  of  a  speedy 
return  to  conciliatory  and  pacific 
dispositions ;  and  in  this  respect 
confides  in  the  sentiments  of  justice 
which  he  has  so  often  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  experience  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  from  his  Britannic  majesty. 

Only  by  the  recall  and  entire  taking 
off  of  the  embargo  can  things  be  re¬ 
stored  to  their  former  state ;  and ' 
England  must  judge  whether  she 
will  consent  to  afford  the  neutral 
powers  this  means  of  proceeding 
to  the  overtures  which  they  are 
ready  to  make. — But  as  long  as 
those  measures  shall  continue, 
which  were  adopted  from  hatred 
to  a  common  principle,  and  against 
an  alliance  no  longer  to  be  feared, 
the  hostile  determination  which 
must  be  the  consequence  will  be  the 
necessary  result  of  the  treaty ;  and 
the  undersigned  has  it  in  command, 
to  declare  to  the  minister  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  that  the  king, 
while  he  testifies  his  concern  at  the 
circumstances  that  have  occurred, 
and  which  he  has  never  occasioned, 
will  fulfil,  in  the  most  sacred  man¬ 
ner,  the  obligations  imposed  on  him 
by  treaties. 

The  undersigned,  while  he  exe¬ 
cutes1  this  command,  has  the  honour 
to  assure  lord  Carysfort  of  his  high 
esteem.  (Signed) 

Haugwitz. 

Berlin,  Feb.  1 2. 

Note 
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Note  transmitted  o  i  the  4 ih  of  March, 
by  Baron  Von  Ehrensward ,  the 
Imperial  Swedish  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  London,  to  Lord 
Hazvkesbury,  the  English  Secretary 
oj  State. 

The  undersigned,  minister  pleni- 
potent iary  of  his  Swedish  majesty, 
has  the  honour  to  transmit  to  his 
excellency  lord  Hawkesbury,  first 
secretary  of  state  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  a  printed  copy  of  the 
naval  convention  concluded- on  the 
16th  of  December  1800,  between 
his  Swedish  majesty  and  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
siax,  as  well  as  a  printed  copy  of  the 
naval  regulations  which  the  king 
has  recently  ordered  to  be  drawn 
up. 

The  undersigned,  who,  at  the 
command  of  his  court,  has  the 
honour  to  make  this  communication 
to  the  minister  of  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty,  has  it  likewise  in  commission 
expressly  to  declare,  that  their  ma¬ 
jesties,  by  the  said  naval  conven¬ 
tion,  have  reciprocally  determined 
and  settled  those  rights,  which,  as 
neutral  powers,  they  believe  them¬ 
selves  entitled  to;  and  by  the  na¬ 
val  regulations  have  ascertained 
those  duties  for  the  performance 
and  observance  of  which,  on  the 
part  of  their  subjects,  they,  as 
neutral  powers,  make  themselves 
answerable.  The  object  of  their  ma¬ 
jesties  is  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
their  rights  as  neutrality  demands, 
and  to  promote  the  repose  of  their 
respective  states,  by  the  naval  con¬ 
vention  they  have  entered  into; 
and  nothing  is  farther  from  their 
intention  than  by  such  a  step  to 
provoke  hostilities.  The  re-pect 
which  is  due  to  the  rights  of 
nations  and  to  treaties — the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  their  own  inter- 
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ests  are  inseparably  united  w 
the  interests  and  the  love 
justice,  and  peace,  are  the  or 
motives  by  which  their  majest 
have  been /actuated  :  they  ha 
therefore  learnt,  with  the  grea t< 
astonishment,  that  the  first  news 
the  conclusion  of  this  convention 
England  has  been  the  occasion 
so  violent  a  measure  as  that 
laying  an  embargo  on  the  Swedi 
ships. 

So  far  from  desiring  to  introdui 
any  innovations  wfith  respect  to  tl 
maritime  states  of  Europe,  by  tl 
assertion  of  their  rights  of  neutr 
lity,  their  majesties  are  sensible  th 
it  gives  no  power  whatever  whe 
those  rights  were  not  acknov 
ledged  by  former  treaties.  Enj 
land  has  seen  those  treaties  ex< 
cuted ;  they  were  officially  con 
municated  to  her,  and  she  did  n< 
protest  against  them.  In  like  mat 
ner  it  was  with  regard  to  the  cot 
vention  of  1780  and  1781,  and  th 
ministry,  who  now  proceed  wit 
so  much  violence,  know  that  th 
partial  renewal  of  that  conventio 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark  i 
1794,  and  the  armament  that- fol 
lowed,  operated  during  a  perio 
of  three  years  without  ever  beiir 
considered  as  grounds  for  hosti 
lities:  yet  a  similar  convention  i 
now  deemed  an  hostile  confede 
racy  against  England.  A  Iine.o 
conduct  so  contradictory  proceed 
not  from  the  circumstances  of  th< 
principles  and  claims  of  neutra 
rights  having  been  now  enforced 
but  it  seems  to  have  its  foundation  n 
that  maritime  system  which  Eng 
land  has  established  in  the  course 
of  the  present  war.  It  appear.! 
also,  that  that  government  whicl 
Europe,  from  its  pacific  sentiments 
has  so  often  endeavoured  to  con 
vince  of  the  injustice  of  its  pre 

tensions. 
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sions,  has  now  determined  to 
nrnence  a  war  for  the  subjection 
the  sea,  after  it  has  rendered  it* 
f  so  renowned  in  the  war  under- 
.en  for  the  freedom  of  Europe. 

If  the  British  minister  will  refer 
the  conduct  of  England  against 
Teden,  and  the  neutral  powers  in 
neral,  during  this  war,  he  will 
d  the  real  cause  why  his  Swedish 
ijesty  has  been  induced  to  believe 
it  the  formal  alliance  of  several 
wers,  acting  upon  the  same  prin- 
>les,  would  more  effectually  tend 
convince  the  court  of  London  ot 
2  validity  of  those  principles,  than 
any  one  power  renewing  those 
damations  which  have  hitherto 
en  made  in  vain :  at  the  same 
ne  his  majesty  never  supposed 
at  such  an  alliance  would  be  con- 
lered  as  an  act  of  hostility.  The 
•iti'h  minister  complains,  that  the 
art  of  London  was  not  before  in- 
'ucted  of  the  intention  of  the  re- 
ective  courts  to  renew  the  con¬ 
ation  of  1 780  ;  but  in  the  same 
>te  he  states,  that  England  had 
itered  into  engagements  this  war 
ith  its  allies  respecting  neutrals : 
us  the  avowal  of  the  British  mi¬ 
ster  is  an  answer  to  his  own 
targe.  ✓ 

If  his  majesty  was  not  fully  con- 
nced  of  the  innocence  of  his  in- 
ntions,  and  if  he  was  desirous  of 
aviating  from  that  line  of  modera- 
onhe  has  ever  observed,  he  might 
iake  an  invidious  and  censurable 
numeration  of  the  conduct  ot 
ftgland ;  of  the  unpunished  of¬ 
fices  of  the  commanders  of  English 
lips  of  war,  even  in  Swedish  har- 
ou'rs ;  of  the  inquisitorial  examina- 
ons  which  the  captain  and  crews 
f  the  shins  detained,  as  well  in  the 
Vest  Indies  as  in  England,  have 
£en  subjected  ;  of  the  detention  of 
ne  convoy  in  1793  ;  of  the  deceit- 
1801. 


ful  chicanery  with  which  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  the  courts  of  Admiralty 
were  accompanied  ;  of  the  absolute 
denial  of  justice  in  many  instances; 
and  lastly,  by  the  insult  ottered  to 
the  Swedish  flag  at  Barcelona.  His 
Swedish  majesty  must,  doubtless, 
state  among  the  offences  of  which 
he  has  cause  to  complain,  that  after 
one  of  his  ministers  had  been  sent 
to  the  British  court,  its  aggression^, 
instead  of  being  admitted  and  re¬ 
medied,  were  justified.  But,  he 
has  sought  no  revenge.; .  his  ma¬ 
jesty  wishes  only  to  procure  that 
security  to  his  flag  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  In  consequence  of  this 
sentiment,  the  undersigned  is  em¬ 
powered  to  declare,  that  the  British 
court  shall  acknowledge  the  rights 
of  Sweden;  that  it  shall  do  justice 
with  regard  to  the  convoys  detained 
in  1798,  as  well  as  respecting  the 
violence  offered  to  the  Swedish  flag 
at  Barcelona ;  and  above  all,  that 
it  shall  take  oft’  the  embargo  which 
has  been  so  unjustly  laid  on  the 
Swedish  ships.  His  majesty  will, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  see  his 
ports  again  opened  to  the  trade  of 
England,  and  the  ancient  good  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  two  courts 
renewed.  His  majesty,  impressed 
with  that  dignity  due  to  his  empire, 
has,  in  consequence  of  the  embargo 
laid  upon  the  Swedish  ships,  placed 
a  similar  embargo  on  all  English  ^ 
vessels  in  the  ^arbours  of  Sweden.  - 
As  the  pacific  tendency  of  the 
present  convention  has  been  proved 
to  a  demonstration,  his  majesty 
therefore  hopes  that  no  considera¬ 
tion,  respecting  any  accidental  oc¬ 
currence  which  may  have  taken 
place  between  the  ally  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
court  of  London,  will  be  intro¬ 
duced.  The  act  of  the  convention 
itself  proves  that  its  bases  are  the 
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rights  of  neutrality,  and  that  it  is  in 
its  nature  unconnected  with  every 
other  subject  of  dispute. 

While  the  undersigned  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  his  Swedish  ma¬ 
jesty  recommends  the  contents  of 
this  present  note  to  the  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  minister  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  he  has  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  entreat  that  his  excellency 
lord  Hawkesbury  will  transmit  him 
an  answer,  which  he  hopes  will 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  king  his 
master. 

His  majesty  has  commanded  the 
undersigned  to  present  this  to  his 
excellency.  Should  the  conciliatory 
views  with  which  it  was  dictated 
prove  fruitless,  it  is  his  majesty’s 
opinion,  that  the  presence  of  the 
undersigned  at  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don  will  no  longer  be  of  any  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  assure  his  excellency  lord 
Hawkesbury  of  his  highest  esteem. 

(Signed) 

The  Baron  Von  Ehrensward. 
London,  4th  March,  ldOl. 

Answer  of  Lord  Ilaulcesbury  to  the 
foregoing  Note. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty’s 
first  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  has  the  honour  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the 
4th  inst.  of  baron  Ehrensward,  mi¬ 
nister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Swedish 
majesty.  His  majesty  has  already 
repeated  his  determined  and  unal¬ 
terable  resolution  to  insist  upon  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  principles 
of  those  maritime  rights  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  have 
been  considered  the  best  security 
for  the  just  rights  and  privileges  as 
well  of  neutral  as  of  belligerent 
powers. 

The  explanations  which  have 
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been  endeavoured  to  be  made  r< 
specting  the  present  co  riven  tic 
have  not,  in  the  slightest  degrei 
weakened  the  impression  whic 
was  produced  by  its  first  perusa 
namely,  that  the  intentions  and  m< 
tives  of  the  contracting  powei 
were  hosti!e~to  the  rights  ol  his  ms 
jesty  ;  and  this  impression  is  full 
confirmed  by  observing  that  tl: 
northern  courts  have  adopted  th 
principles  of  the  convention  ( 
17  SO,  which  was  entered  into  at 
period  when  the  circumstances  < 
the  war,  and  the  proportion; 
strength  of  the  navies  of  the  bell 
gerent  powers,  altered  what  \vr 
before  a  general  rule  of  equity  t 
all  nations,  and  rendered  it  a  meat 
of  exclusive  offence  on  the  part  c 
Great  Britain. 

Under  the^e  circumstances,  th 
embargo  laid  upon  the  Swedis 
ships  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
act  of  legitimate  and  necessary  pri 
dence,  and  cannot  be  otherwis 
denominated,  while  the  court  c 
Stockholm  continues  a  party  to  ; 
convention,  the  object  of  which  i 
to  impose  upon  his  majesty  a  nev 
maritime  system,  incompatible  wit; 
the  dignity  of  his  throne  and  ill 
l  ights  and  interests  of  his  people. 

The  undersigned  requests  th, 
baron  Von  Ehrensward  to  receivj 
the  assurances  of  his  high  esteem. 

(Signed)  Hawkesbury. 
Doxvning-street ,  March  6,  1801. 


Note  from  the  Danish  to  the  Britu 
Minister. 

The  undersigned,  having  inforn 
ed  the  king,  his  master,  .of  the  ofl| 
cial  communication  of  lord  Gret 
ville,  dated  the  15th  of  Januaii 
last,  has  received  orders  to  declar, 
that  his  majesty  is  deeply  affeckj 
at  seeing  the  good  understands!] 


ffl  has  hitherto  subsisted  be-, 
en  Denmark  and  England,  sud- 
y  interrupted  by  the  adoption 
measure  as  arbitrary  as  injuri- 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ; 
that  he  is  not  less  afflicted  and 
med  at  seeing  that  measure  jus- 
d  by  assertions  and  suppositions 
njust  as  ill  founded. 

Ie  remarks  with  surprise,  that 
confounding  the  cause  ot  the 
isures  taken  in  Russia  against 
interests  ot  Great  Britain,  with 
object  of  the  convention  rela- 
;  to  neutral  navigation,  the  Bri- 

1  government  evidently  mixes 
)  affairs  which  have  not  the  least 
inexion  with  each  other. 

[t  is  a  subject  of  perfect  noto- 
ty,  that  the  incident  of  the  o'ccu- 
:ion  of  Malta  by  the  troops  of 

Britannic  majesty  has  alone 
sn  the  occasion  of  the  embargo 
the  English  ships  in  the  ports  of 
issia,  and  that  the  ministers  of 

2  neutral  courts  at  Petersburg 
ted  according  to  their  full  powers 
d  instructions  anterior  to  that 
ent.  The  dispute  relating  to  it 
absolutely  foreign  to  the  court  of 
openhagen.  It  knows  neither  its 
igin  nor  foundation,  or  at  least  but 
ivy  imperfectly  ,  and  its  engage - 
ents  with  Petersburg  have  no 
fation  whatever  to  it.  The  na- 
ire  of  those  engagements  has  been 
ilemnly  declared  to  be  only  de¬ 
rive;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how 
enerai  principles,  conformable  to 
very  positive  obligation,  and  mo- 
ified  according  to  the  stipulations 
f  treaties,  could  be  justly  consi- 
ered  as  attacks  on  the  rights,  or 
he  dignity,  ot  any  state  whatever. 
Vhile  the  powers  who  profess 
hem  require  only  their  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  the  conflict  of  principles 
eciprocaily  maintained  cannot  be 

D.voked  but  by  those  means  which, 
drating  as  a  denial  of  facts,  place 


them  in  direct  and  inevitable  op¬ 
position. 

The  undersigned,  by  order  of  the- 
king  his  master,  calls  the  serious 
attention  of  the  British  government 
to  these  reflexions,  and  to  these 
just  and  incontrovertible  truths : 
they  are  analogous  to  the  loyal  sen¬ 
timents  of  a  sovereign,  the  antient 
and  faithful  ally  of  Great  Britain* 
who  is  not  only  incapable  ol  offer¬ 
ing,  on  his  part,  any  injuries  real  or 
voluntary,  but  who  has  well  found¬ 
ed  titles  to  a  return  of  forbearance 
and  justice. 

The  prompt  cessation  of  proceed¬ 
ings  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Den¬ 
mark  is  a  circumstance  to  which  his 
majesty  still  looks  forward  with  the 
confidence  he  has  ever  wished  to 
entertain  with  regard  to  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty ;  and  it  is  in  his 
name,  and  conformably  to  the  in¬ 
structions  expressed  on  his  part, 
that  the  undersigned  insists  on  the 
embargo  placed  on  the  Danish 
vessels  in  the  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  being  immediately  taken  off. 

By  a  constant  series  of  modera¬ 
tion  op  the  part  of  the  king,  the 
measures  to  which  the  outiageous 
proceedings  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  authorised  him  to  have  had 
recourse,  have  been  suspended,  his 
majesty  deeming  it  an  act  of  glory 
to  fflve,  by  this  means,  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  suspi¬ 
cions  advanced  against  him,  and 
of  the  doubts  thrown  on  his  inten¬ 
tions. 

But  if,  contrary  to  all  expecta¬ 
tion,  the.  English  government  per¬ 
sists  in  its  violent  resolutions,  he 
will  see  himself  with  regret  reduced 
to  the  urgent  necessity  ot  exertin 
those  means  which  his  dignity,  pn 
the  interest  of  his  subjects,  will  im¬ 
periously  prescribe. 

(Signed)  Wedfi  Jarlsberg, 
London ,  Fob.  23,  1801. 

(K  2)  ANSWER* 
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jnsiver. 

Lord  Havvkesbury  presents  bis 
compliments  to  count  Week' l  Jarls¬ 
berg,  and  lias  the  honour  to  inform 
him, , that  he  shall  lose  no  lime  in 
communicating  to  the  Danish  go¬ 
vernment  his  majesty’s  sentiments 
on  the  contents  of  count  Wedel 
JarlsbergV  note  of  the  23d  instant. 

•  Lord  Havvkesbury  requests  that 
count  Wedel  Jarlsberg  will  accept 
the  assurances  of  his  high  consi- 
*  deration. 

Downing-street,  Feb.  25,  1  SO  1 . 
NOTE. 

The  undersigned  has  constantly 
reposed  an  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  sentiments  and  moderation  of 
his  Britannic  majesty.  He  has  con¬ 
sequently  only  endeavoured,  in  the 
preliminary  note  of  lord  Havvkes¬ 
bury,  dated  the  25th  of  last  month, 
in  answer  to  his  official  note 
6f  the  23d,  to  discover  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  assurance  of  those 
sentiments  which  should  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Copenhagen ;  and  he 
is  persuaded  that  the  effect  of 
them  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  will  be  manifested,  by  call- 
in;',  in  the  most  efficacious  and  sa- 
f.  is  factory  manner,  the  attention  of 
the  government  to  t‘ie  representa¬ 
tions  of  his  Danish  majesty,  trans* 
mitted  through  the  organs  and  of- 
bees  of  the  undersigned. 

But  as  the  adoption  of  conci¬ 
liatory  measures  is  constantly  found 

J  j 

suspended,  and  as,  on  the  contrary, 
those  of  violence  and  injustice  are 
daily  accumulating,  the  undersign¬ 
ed  cannot,  acquiesce,  in  silence,  in 
the  continuation  of  this  state  of 
things,  which  only  tends  to  bar  the 
way  to  amicable  explanations,  and 
to  compromise  the  dearest  interests 
of  each  nation. 

He  hastens,  in  consequence;  to 
renew  with  Earnestness  the  demand 


made  in  the  name  of  his  court,  thi 
the  embargo  placed  on  the  Dank 
vessels  should  be  immediately  take! 
off.  And,  in  the  expectation  of 
satisfactory  answer,  he  has  the  h< 
nour  to  assure  his  excellency  lo: 
Havvkesbury  of  his  respectful  coil 
sideration. 

(Signed)  Wedel  JarlsreiuI 
London ,  March  4,  1801. 

JNSJFER. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty 
principal  secretary  of  state  f 
foreign  affairs,  has  the  honour 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  til 
note  of  count  Wedel  Jarlsberg,  H 
Danish  majesty’s  envoy  extrao 
dinary  and  minister  pleni potent iar 
of  the  4th  instant,  and  to  infor 
him,  that  he  has  transmitted  to  f 
majesty’s  charge  des  affaires  at  C 
penhagen  an  answer  to  bis  form 
note  of  the  23d  of  February,  whir 
will  be  delivered  to  the  Danish  g 
vernment,  and  which  will  fully  e: 
plain  his  majesty’s  sentiments  on  tl 
differences  subsisting  between  tl 
two  countries. 

The  undersigned  requests  cou 
Wedel  Jarlsberg  to  accept  the  s 
surance  of  his  high  consideration. 

Haw  ke$  bury. 
D owning-street,  March  6,  1801* 
Count  JFedel  Jarlsberg ,  #c.  fyc. 


CONVENTION  OF  ST.  P 
TERSBU'RG. 

Copy  of  the  Convention  with  the  Con 
of  London,  signed  at  St.  Pete ; 
burg  the  5th  (17 th)  Jane,  1801 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Ho 
and  Undivided  Trinity, 
The  mutual  desire- of  his  majes 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russ  las  a 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  t 

unit 
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ted  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
[  Ireland  being  not  only  to  come 
m  understanding  between  them- 
fes  with  respect  to  the  differ - 
•es  which  have  lately  interrupt- 
the  good  understanding  and 
ndly  relations  which  subsisted 
ween  the  two  states ;  but  also 
prevent,  by  frank  and  precise 
danations  upon  the  navigation 
their  respective  subjects,  the  re- 
val  of  similar  altercations  and 
ujdes  which  might  be  the  conse- 
;nce  of  them  ;  and  the  object 
the  solicitude  of  their  said  ma- 
ties  being  to  settle,  as  soon  as 
1  be  done,  an  equitable  arraogc- 
nt  of  those  differences,  and  an 
ariable  determination  of  their 
nciples  upon  the  rights  of  neu- 
lity,  in  their  application  to  their 
pective  monarchies,  in  order  to 
ite  more  closely  the  ties  of  friend- 
p  and  good  intercourse,  of  which 
ly  acknowledge  the  utility  and  the 
nefits,  have  named  and  chosen 
'  their  plenipotentiaries,  viz.,  his 
ijesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
.issias,  the  sieur  Niquita,  count 
Panen,  his  counsellor,  See.  and 
;  majesty  the  king  of  the  united 
ngdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
id,  Alleyen,  baron  St.  Helens, 
ivy  counsellor,  &c.  who,  after 
ving  communicated  their  lull 
avers,  and  found  them  in  good 
d  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
e  following  points  and  articles: 
Art.  I.  There  shall  be  hereafter 
itween  his  imperial  majesty  of  all 
e  Russias  and  his  Britannic  mu¬ 
sty,  their  subjects,  the  states  and 
entries  under  their  domination, 
>od  and  unalterable  friendship 
‘d  understanding  ;  and  ail  the  po- 
tcal,  commercial,  and  other  rela¬ 
ys  ot  common  utility  between 
e  respective  subjects  shall  sub- 
t  as  formerly,  without  their  bc- 
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ing  disturbed  or  troubled  in  any 
manner  whatever. 

II.  His'majesty  the  emperor  and 
his  Britannic  majesty  declare,  that 
they  w  ill  take  the  most  especial  care 
of  the  execution  of  the  prohibitions 
against  the  trade  of  contraband  of 
their  subjects  with  the  enemies  of 
each  of  the  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties. 

III.  His  imperial  majesty  of  all 
the  Russias  and  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty  having  resolved  to  place  un¬ 
der  a  sufficient  safeguard  the  free¬ 
dom  of  commerce  and  navigation 
of  their  subjects,  in  case  one 
of  them  shall  be  at  war  whilst 
the  other  shall  be  neuter,  have 
agreed : — 

J.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral 
power  shall  navigate  freely  to  the 
ports  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
nations  at  war. 

2.  That  thp  effects  embarked  on 
board  neutral  ships  shall  be  free, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war,  and  of  enemy’s  property  ; 
and  it  is  agreed  not  to  comprise  in 
the  number  of  the  latter,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  the  produce,  growth, 
or  manufacture  of  the  countries  at 
war,  which  should  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  subjects  of  the  neu¬ 
tral  power,  and  -should  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  their  account,  which  mer¬ 
chandise  cannot  be  excepted  in  any 
case  from  the  freedom  granted  to 
the  flag  of  the  said  power. 

3.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equi¬ 
vocation  and  misunderstanding  of 
what  ought  to  be  qualified  as  con¬ 
traband  of  war,  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  of  all  the  Russias  and  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty  declare,  conformably 
to  the  1 1  th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  concluded  'between  the 
two  crowns  on  the  10th  (21st)  Feb. 

J  797,  that  they'  acknowledge  as 
such  only  the  following  objects, 

(K  t>)  ’  viz. 
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viz.  cannons,  mortars,  fire-arm';, 
pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bul¬ 
lets,  firelocks,  Mints,  matches,  pow¬ 
der,  salt-petre,  sulphur,  helmets, 
pikes,  pouches,  swords,  sword-belts, 
saddles  and  bridles,  excepting,  how¬ 
ever,  the  quantity  of  the  said  arti¬ 
cles  which  may  be  necessary  For  the 
defence  of  the  ship  and  of  those 
who  compose  the  crew  ;  and  all 
other  articles  whatever  not  enume¬ 
rated  here  shall  not  be  reputed  war¬ 
like  and  naval  ammunition,  nor 
be  subject  to  confiscation,  and  of 
course  shall  pass  freely,  without 
being  subjected  to  the  smallest  dif¬ 
ficulty,  unless  they  be  considered 
enemy’s  property  in  the  above  set¬ 
tled  sense.  It  is  also  agreed  that 
that  which  is  stipulated  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  article  shall  not  be  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  particular  stipulations 
of  one  or  the  other  crown  with 
other  powers,  by  which  'objects  of 
a  similar  kind  should  be  reserved, 
prohibited,  or  permitted. 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine 
whateharacterises a  blockaded  port, 
that  determination  is  given  only  to 
that  where  there  is,  by  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  power  which  attacks 
it  with  ships  stationary,  or  suffi¬ 
ciently  near,  an  evident  danger  in 
entering.  • 

5.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral 
power  shall  not  bestopped  but  upon 
just  causes  and  evident  facts:  that 
they  be  tried  without  delay,  and 
that  the  proceeding  be  always  uni¬ 
form,  prompt,  and  legal. 

In  order  the  better  to  ensure  the 
respect  due  to  these  stipulations, 
dictated  by  the  sincere  desire  of 
conciliating  all  interests,  and  to 
give  a  new  proof  of  their  loyalty 
and  love  of  justice,  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  enter  here  into  the 
most  formal  engagement  to  renew 
the  severest  prohibitions  to  their 


captains,  whether  of  ships  of  v 
or  merchantmen,  to  lake,  keep; 
conceal  on  board  their  ships  any 
the  objects  which,  in  the  terms 
the  present  convention,  may  be 
puled  contraband/and  respectiv 
to  take  care  of  the  execution  of  I 
orders  which  they  shall  have  pi 
lished  in  their  admiralties  a 
wherever  it  shall  be  necessary. 

Art.  IV.  The  tyvo  high  contra 
ing  parties,  wishing  to  prevent 
subject  of  dissension  in  future 
limiting  the  right  of  search  of  mi 
chant  ships  going  under  convoy 
the  sole  causes  in  which  the  be 
gerent  power  may  experience 
real  prejudice  by  the  abuse  of  t 
neutral  flag;  have  agreed, 

1 .  That  the  right  of  search! 
merchant  ships  belonging  to  t 
subjects  of  one  of  the  contract! 
powers,  and  navigating  under  co 
voy  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  sa 
power,  shall  only  be  exereffi 
by  ships  of  war  of  the  beffigere 
party,  and  shall  never  extend 
the  fitters  out  of  privateers,  or  oth 
vessels,  which  do  not  belong  to  t 
imperial  or  royal  fleet  of  their  in' 
jestie.s,  but  which  their  subjet 
shall  have  fitted  out  for  war. 

2.  That  the  proprietors  of  i 
merchant  ships  belonging  to  t 
subjects  of  one  of  the" contract! 
sovereigns,  which  shall  be  destim 
to  sail  under  convoy  of  a  ship 
war,  shall  be  required,  before  th 
receive  their  sailing  orders,  to  pit 
duce  to  the  commander  of  the  ca 
voy  their  passports  and  certificate 
or  sea  letters,  in  the  form  annex, 
to  the  present  treaty. 

3.  That  when  such  ship  of  w< 
,and  every  merchant  ship  unci 
convoy,  shall  be  met  with  by 
ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  oth 
contracting  party,  who  shall  th 
be  in  a  state  of  war,  in  order  I 
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jid  all  disorder,  they  shall  keep 
t  of  cannon  shot,  unless  the  situ- 
on  ol  the  sea,  or  the  place  of 
seting,  render  a  nearer  approach 
cessary  ;  and  the  commander  of 
2  ship  of  the  belligerent  power 
all  send  a  sloop  on  board  the  con- 
v,  where  they  shall  proceed  reci- 
ocally  to  the  verification  of  the 
pers  and  certificates  that  are  to 
ove  on  one  part,  that  the  ship  of 
ar  is  authorised  to  take  under  its 
cort  such  or  such  merchant  ships 
'  its  nation,  laden  with  such  a 
•  ]vo,  and/or  such  a  port:  on  the 
her  part,  that  the  ship  of  war  of 
le  belligerent  party  belongs  to  the 
nperial  or  royal  fleet  of  their  ma- 
isdes  »  1 

4.  Tins  verification  made,  there 
nail  he  no  pretence  for  any  search, 
the  papers  are  found  in  due  form, 
i)d  if  there  exists  no  good  motive 
ar  suspicion.  In  the  contrary  ca'e, 
he  captain  of  the  neutral  ship  of 
var  (being  duly  required  thereto 
)y  the  captain  of  the  ship  of 
var  or  ship^  of  war  of  the  belli¬ 
gerent  power)'  is  to  bring-to  and  de- 
:ain  his  convoy  during  the  time  ne- 
nessary  for  the  search  of  the  ships 
which  compose  it,  and  he  shall  have 
Lite  faculty  of  naming  and  delega¬ 
ting  one  or  more  officers  to  assist  at 
the  search  of  the  said  ships,  which 
shall  be  done  in  his  presence  on 
board  each  merchant  ship  conjointly 
with  one  or  more  officers  selected 
by  the  captain  of  the  ship  of  the 
belligerent  party. 

5.  If  it  happen  that  the  captain 
of  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the 
power  at  war,  having  examined 
the  papers  found  on  board,  and 
bavins:  interrogated  the  master  and 
xew  of  the  ship,  shall  see  just  and 
sufficient  reason  to  detain  the  mer¬ 
chant  ship  in  order  to  proceed  to 
an  ulterior  search,  he  shall  notify 
that  intention  tq  the  captain  of  the 
convoy,  who  shall  have  the  power 


to  order  an  officer  to  remain  on 
board  the  ship  thus  detained,  and 
to  assist  at  the  examination  of 
the  cause  of  her  detention.  The 
merchant  ship  shall  be  carried  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  nearest  and  most 
convenient  port  belonging  to  the 
belligerent  power,  and  the  ulleiior 
search  shall  be  carried  on  with  all 
possible  diligence. 

Art.  V.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  it 
any  merchant  ship  thus  convoyed 
should  be  detained  without  just  and^ 
sufficient  pause,  the  commander  of 
the  ship  or  ships  ol  war  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  power  shall  not  only  be 
bound  to  make  to  the  owners  of 
the  ship  and  of  the  cargo  a  full  and 
perfect  compensation  tor  all  the 
losses,  expences,  damages,  and 
costs,  occasioned  by  such  a  deten¬ 
tion,  but  shall  further  be  liable  to 
an  ulterior  punishment  for  every 
act  of  violence  or  other  fault  which 
he  may  have  committed,  according 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  re¬ 
quire.  On  the  otner  nand,  no  ship 
of  war  with  a  convoy  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted,  under  any  pretext  what¬ 
ever,  to  resist  by  force  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  a  merchant  ship  or  ships 
by  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the 
belligerent  power ;  an  obligation 
which  the  commander  of  a  ship  of 
war  with  convoy  is  not  bound  to 
observe  towards  privateers  and 
their  filters  out. 

VI.  The  high  contracting  pow¬ 
ers  shall  give  precise  and  effica¬ 
cious  orders  that  the  sentences  upon 
prizes  made  at  sea  shah  be  confoi  fri¬ 
able  with  the  rules  of  the  most  ex¬ 
act  justice  and  equity;  that  they 
shall  be  given  by  judges  above  su¬ 
spicion,  and  who  shall  not  be  inter* 
ested  in  the  matter.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  respective  states  shall 
take  care  that  the  said  sentences 
shall  be  promptly  and  duly  exe¬ 
cuted,  according  to  the  forms  pre¬ 
scribed.  In  case  of  the  unfounded 
(K  4)  detention. 
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detention,  or  other  contravention  of 
the  regulations  stipulated  by  the 
present  treaty,  the  owners  of  such 
a  ship  and  pargo  shall  be  allowed 
damages  proportioned  to  the  loss 
occasioned  by  such  detention.  The 
rules  to  observe  for  these  damages, 
and  for  the  case  of  unfounded  de¬ 
tention,  as  also  the  principles  to 
follow  for  the  purpose  of  accele¬ 
rating  the  process,  shall  be  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  additional  articles,  which  the 
contracting  parties  agree  to  settle 
between  them,  and  which  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  validity  as 
if  they  were  inserted  in  the  present 
act.  For  \his  effect,  their  impe¬ 
rial  and  Britannic  majesties  mutu¬ 
ally  engage  to  put  their  hand  to  the 
salutary  work,  which  may  serve  for 
the  completion  of  these  stipulations, 
and  to  communicate  to  each  other 
without  delay  the  views  which 
may  be  suggested  to  them  by  their 
equal  solicitude  to  prevent  the  least 
grounds  for  dispute  in  future. 

VII.  To  obviate  ail  theineonveni- 
encies  which  may  arise  from  the  bad 
faith  of  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  flag  of  a  nation  without  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  it  is  agreed  to  esta¬ 
blish  for  an  inviolable  rule,  that  any 
vessel  whatever,  to  be  considered  as 


the  property  of  the  country  the 
flag  of  which  it  carries,  must  have 
on  board  the  captain  of  the  ship 
and  one  half  of  the  crew  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  and  the 
papers  and'  passports  in  due  and 
perfect  form  ;  but  every  vessel 
which  shall  not  observe  this  rule, 
and  which  shall  infringe  the  ordi¬ 
nances  published  on  that  head,  shall 
lose  all  rights  to  the  protection  of 
the  contracting  powers. 

VIII.  The  principles  and  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  by  the  present  act 
shall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the 
maritime  wars  in  which  one  of  the 


tvvo'povycrs  may  be  engaged  whilst 


the  other  remains  neutral.  Thes 
stipulations  shall  in  consequence b 
regarded  as  permanent,  and  sha 
serve  for  a  constant  rule  to  the  cor 
’trading  powers  in  matters  of  com 
merce  and  navigation. 

IX.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Den 
mark  and  his  majesty  the  king  c 
Sweden  shall  be  immediately  in 
vited  by  his  imperial  majesty,  ij 
the  name  of  the  two  contractim 
parties,  to  accede  to  the  preset) 
convention,  and  at  the  same  tirm 
to  renew  and  confirm  their  respec 
tive  treaties  of  commerce  with  hi 
Britannic  majesty;  and  his  said  ma 
jesty  engages,  by  acts  which  shal 
have  established  that  agreement,  t< 
render  and  restore  to  each  of  these 
powers  all  the  prizes  that  hav< 
been  taken  from  them,  as  well  a 
the  territories  and  countries  unde 
their  domination  which  have  beei 
conquered  by  the  arms  of  his  Bri 
tannic  majesty  since  the  rupture 
in  the  state  in  which  those  posses 
sions  were  found  at  tire  period  a 


whichthe  troops -of  his  Britannic  ma 


jesty  entered  them.  The  orders  o 
his  said  majesty  for  the  restitution  o, 
those  prizes  and  conquests  shall  b\ 
immediately  expedited  after  the  ex 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the  act) 
by  which  Sweden  and  Denmark  shal 
accede  to  the  present  treaty. 

X.  The  present  convention  shal 
be  ratified  by  the  two  contracting 
parties,  and  tiie  ratifications  ex 
changed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
space  of  two  months  at  furthest 
from  the  day  of  the  signature.  If 
faith  of  which  the  respective  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  have  caused  to  be  made: 
two  copies  perfectly  similar,  signet 
with  their  hands,  and  have  sealec: 
with  their  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg  the  51 
(17  June),  ISO  1. 

(l.  s.)  N.  Count  de  Panen. 
(l.  s.)  St.  Helens. 
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wmula  of  the  Passports  and  Sea  Let¬ 
ters  which  ought  to  be  delivered  in 
the  respective  Admiralties  of  the 
States  of  the  two  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  to  the  Ships  of 1 Far , 
and  Merchant  Vessels,  which  shall 
sail  from,  than,  conformable  to  Ar¬ 
ticle  IV.  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Be  it  known  that  we  have  given 
ave  and  permission  to  N — ,  of 
e  city  or  place  of  N — ,  master  or 
mductor  of  the  ship  N-—,  be¬ 
gging  to  N — ,  of  the  port  of  N — , 
f  —  tons  or  thereabouts,  now  ly- 

ig  in  the  port  or  harbourof  N - , 

)  sail  from  thence  to  N - — ,  laden 

rith  N— - ,  on  account  of  N - , 

fter  the  said  ship  shall  have  been 
isited  before  its  departure  in  the 
sual  manner  by  the  officers  ap- 
ointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  the 
aid  N — ,  or  such  other  as  shall  be 
ested  with  powers  to  replace  him, 
ball  be  obliged  to  produce  in  every 
iort  or  harbour  which  he  shall  enter 
vith  the  said  vessel,  to  the  officers 
if  the  place,  the  present  licence, 
aid  to  carry  the  fl^g  of  N— • 
luring  his  voyage. 

In  faith  of  which,  &c. 

'Dopy  of  the  1st  separate  Article  of 
the  Convention  with  the  Court  of 
London,  ’ signed  the.  5th  (17 tlij  of 
June,  1801. 

The  pure  and  magnanimous  inten¬ 
tions  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
ail  the  Russias  having  already  in¬ 
duced  him  to  restore  the  vessels  and 
goods  of  British  subjects  which  had 
been  sequestered  in  Russia,  his  said 
majesty  confirms  that  disposition  in 
its  whole  extent ;  and  his  Britannic 
majesty  engages  also  to  give  imme¬ 
diately  orders  lor  taking  off  all  se¬ 
questration  laid  upon  the  Russian, 
Danish,  and  Swedish  properties 
Retained  in  English  ports ;  and  to 


prove  still  more  his  sincere  desire 
to  terminate  amicably  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  have  arisen  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
courts,  and  in  order  that  no  new 
incident  may  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  this  salutary  work,  his 
Britannic  majesty  binds  himself  to 
g-ive  orders  to  the  commanders  of 
his  forces  by  land  and  sea,  that  the 
armistice  now  subsisting  with  the 
courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
shall  be  prolonged  for  a  term  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  this 
day ;  and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  guided  by  the 
same  motives,  undertakes,  in  the 
name  of  his  allies,  to  have  this  ar¬ 
mistice  maintained  during*  the  said 
term. 

This  separate  article,  &c. 

In  faith  of  which,  & c. 

Copy  of  the  2 d  separate  Article  of 
the  Convention  zvith  the  Court  of 
London ,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg 
the  5th  (17  th)  of  June,  1801. 

The  differences  and  misunder¬ 
standings  which  subsisted  between 
bis  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  and  his  majesty  the* king  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  being  thus  termi¬ 
nated,  and  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  present  convention  not  giving 
further  room  to  fear  that  they  may 
be  able  to  disturb  in  future  the 
harmony  and  good  understanding 
which  the  two  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties  have  at  heart  to  consolidate, 
their  said  majesties  confirm  anew, 
by  the  present  convention,  the 
treaty  of  commerce  of  the  10th 
(Feb.  21,  1797),  of  which  all  the 
stipulations  are  here  repeated,  to  be 
maintained  in  their  whole  extent. 
This  separate  article,  &c. 

In  faith  of  which, 
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By  IheKiNG.  A  Proclamation, 

declaring  the  Cessation  of  /Inns,  as 
well  by  Sea  as  Land,  agreed  upon 
between  His  Majesty  and  the  French 
Republic,  and  enjoining  the  Ob¬ 
servance  thereof. 

GEORGE  R. 

Whereas  preliminaries  for  re¬ 
storing  peace  between  Us  and  the 
.  French  republic  were  signed  at 
London  on  the  .first  day  of  this  in¬ 
stant  October  by  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  Us  and  by  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  the  French  republic  ;  and 
.  whereas,  for  the  putting  an  end  to 
the  calamities  of  war,  as  soon  and 
as  far  as  may  be  possible,  it  hath 
been  agreed  between  Us  and  the 
French  republic,  as  follows:  that 
is  to  say.  That  as  soon  as  the  preli¬ 
minaries  shall  be  signed  and  pat i- 
fied^  friendship  should  be  establish¬ 
ed  between  Us  and  the  French  re¬ 
public,  by  sea  and  land,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  all  hos¬ 
tilities  should  cease  immediately: 
and  in  order  to  prevent  all  causes  of 
complaint  and  dispute  which  might 
arise  on  account  of  prizes  which 
might  be  made  at  sea,  alter  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  preliminary  articles,  it 
has  been  also  reciprocally  agreed, 
That  the  vessels  and  effects  which 
might  be  taken  in  the  British  Chan- 
'  nel  and  in  the  North  Seas,  after  the 
space  of  twelve  days,  to  be  conn 
•  puled  from  the  exchange  of  the  raT 
tifications  of  the  preliminary  arti¬ 
cles,  should  be  restored  on  each 
side ;  that  the  term  should  be  one 
month  from  the  British  Channel  and 
the  North  Seas  as  far  as  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Islands  inclusively,  whether 
in  the  Ocean  or  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean;  two  months  from  the  said 
Canary  Islands,  as  far  as  the  Equa¬ 
tor;  and,  lastly,  five  months  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world,  without 
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any  exception,  or  any  more  parti 
eular  description  of  time  and  place 
and  whereas  the  ratifications  of  th< 
said  preliminary  articles  betweer 
Us  and  the’  French  republic  were 
exchanged  by  the  respective  -pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  Us  and  of  the  Erencl 
repub  ic  on  the  1  Oth  day  of  this,  in 
slant  October,  from  which  day  the 
several  terms  above  mentioned  o 
twelve  clays,  of  one  month,  of  twt 
months,  and  five  months,  are  to  b( 
computed  Land  whereas  it  is  oui 
royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  iy 
and  the  French. republic  should  b( 
agreeable  to  the  several  epochs 
fixed  between  Us  and  the  Frencf 
republic.  We  have  thought  fit,  b) 
and  with  the  advice  of  our  privy 
council,  to  notify  the  same  to  al 
our  loving  subjects;  and  We  do  de¬ 
clare,  that  our  royal  will  and  plea- 
sure  is,  and  We  do  hereby  strictly 
charge  and  command  all  our  of¬ 
ficers  both  at  sea  and  land,  and  al 
other  oursubjectsvvhatsoever,  to  for¬ 
bear  all  acts  of  hostility,  either  bj 
sea  or  land,  against  the  French  re 
public,  and  their  allies,  their  vas¬ 
sals  or  subjects,  from  and  after  the 
respective  times  above  mentioned 
and  under  the  penalty  of  incurring 
our  highest  displeasure. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Windsor 
the  twelfth  day  of  this  install 
October,  in  the  forty-first  yea 
of  our  reign,  and  in  the  yea 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  one. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

ft  •  I 

ft  the  Court  at  Windsor,  the  1 2ti\ 
of  October,  1801.  Present,  th\ 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty 
Council, 

His  majesty  in  council  was  thil 
day  pleased  to  declare  and  order  ; 
that,  for  the  convenience  and  sel 

curity 
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rity  of  the  commerce  of  his  Iov- 
y  subjects,  during  the  cessation  of 
ms,  notified  by  his  royal  pro¬ 
bation  of  this  day’s  date,  passes 
ill  be  delivered,  as  soon  as  they 
n  be  interchanged,  to  such  of  his 
bjects  as  shall  desire  the  same, 
r  their  ships,  goods,  and  mer- 
landises,  and  effects,  they  duly 
^serving  the  several  acts  of  paf- 
iment  which  are  or  may  be  in 
>rce. 

W.  Fawkener. 


'r diminary  Articles  of  Peace  be¬ 
tween  His  Britannic  Majesty  and 
the  French  Republic,  signed  at 
London  ( in  English  and  French), 
the  1  st  of  October,  1S01;  the  9th 
Vendemiaire ,  Year  10  of  the  French 
Republic. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  united 
ringdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
and,  and  the  first  consul  of  the 
French  republic,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people,  being  animated  with 
m  equal  desire  of  putting  an  fend  to 
the  calamities  of  a  destructive  war, 
md  of  re-establishing  union  and 
good  understanding  between  the 
two  countries,  have  named  lor  this 
purpose;  namely,  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty,  the  right  hon.  Robert  Banks 
jenkinson,  commonly  called  lord 
Hawkesbury,  one  of  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  most  honourable  pi  ivy 
council,  and  his  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs;  and  the 
first  Consul  of  the  French  republic, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people, 
citizen  Louis  William  Otto,  com¬ 
missary  for  the  exchange  ol  French 
prisoners  in  England;  who,  alter 
having  duly  communicated  to  each 
other  their  full  power  in  good  form, 
have  agreed  on  the  following  preli¬ 
minary  articles  : 

Art.  I.  As  soon  as  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  shall  be  signed  and  ratified. 
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sincere  friendship  shall  be  re-esta¬ 
blished  between  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  French  republic,  by 
sea  and  by  land,  in  all  parts  of  thy 
world  ;  and,  in  order  that  all  hosti¬ 
lities  may  cease  immediately  be¬ 
tween  the  two  powers,  and  ber 
tween  them  and  their  allies  respec¬ 
tively,  the  necessary  instructions 
shall’  be  sent  with  the  utmost  di¬ 
spatch  to  the. commanders  of  the  sea 
and  land  forces  of  the  respective 
states ;  and  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  engages  to  grant  passports, 
and  every  facility  requisite  to  acce¬ 
lerate  the  arrival  and  ensure  the 
execution  of  these  orders.  If  is 
farther  agreed,  that  all  conquests 
which  may  htive  been  made  by 
either  of  the  contracting  parties 
from  the  other,  or  from  their  re¬ 
spective  allies,  subsequently  to  the 
ratification  of'  the  present  prelimi¬ 
naries,  shall  be  considered  as  of  no 
effect,  and  shall  be  faithfully  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  restitutions.'  to  be 
made  after  the  ratification  of  the  de¬ 
finitive  treaty. 

II.  His  Britannic  majesty  shall 
restore  to  the  French  republic  and 
her  allies,  viz.  to  his  catholic  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  to  the  Batavian  republic, 
ail  the  possessions  and  colonies  oc¬ 
cupied  or  conquered  by  the  English 
forces  in  the  course  of  the  present 
war,  with  the  exception  of  the  isle 
of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  pos¬ 
sessions  m  the  island  of  Gey  Ion,  of 
which  island  and  possessions  his 
Britannic  majesty  reserves  to  him¬ 
self  the  full  and  entire  sovereignty. 

III.  The  port  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  shall  be  open  to  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
two  contracting  parties,  who  shall 
enjoy  therein  the  same  advantages. 

IV.  The  island  of  Malta,  with 
its  dependencies,  shall  be  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  and  restored  to  the  order 
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of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  For  the 
purpose  of  rendering  this  island 
completely  independent  of  either 
of  the  two  contracting  parties,  it 
shall  be  placed  under  the  guarantee 
and  protection  of  a  third  power,  to 
be  agreed  upon  in  the  definitive 
treaty. 

V.  Egypt  shall  be  restored  to  the 
Sublime  Porte,  whose  territories  and 
possessions  shall  be  preserved  en¬ 
tire,  such  as  they  existed  previously 
to  the  present  war. 

VI.  The  territories  and  posses¬ 
sions  of  her  most  faithful  majesty 
shall  likewise  be  preserved  entire. 

VII.  The  French  forces  shall 
evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  the  Roman  territory.  The 
^English  forces  shall,  in  like  manner, 
evacuate  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  gene¬ 
rally  all  the  ports  or  islands  which 
they  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  in  the  Adriatic. 

VIII.  The  republic  of  the  Seven 
Islands  shall  be  acknowledged  by 
the  French  republic. 

IX.  The  evacuations,  cessions, 
and  restitutions,  stipulated  by  the 
present  preliminary  articles,  shall 
take  place,  in  Europe,  within  one 
month;  in  the  continent  and  the 
seas  of  America  and  Africa,  within 
three  months ;  and  in  the  continent 
and  the  seas  of  Asia,  within  six 
months,  after  the  ratification  of  the 

t  -  , 

definitive  treaty.  v 

X.  The  prisoners  made  respec¬ 
tively  shall,  immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
all  be  restored,  and  without  ran¬ 
som,  on  paying,  reciprocally,  the 
debts  .which  they  may  have  indi¬ 
vidually  contracted.  Discussions 
having  arisen  respecting  the  payr 
ment  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
prisoners  of  war,  the  contracting 
powers  reserve  this  question  to  be 
settled  by  the  definitive  treaty, 
■according  to  the  law  of  nations. 


and  in  conformity  to  established 
usage. 

XI.  In  order  to  prevent  all  causes 
of  complaint  and  dispute  which, 
may  arise  on  account  of  prizes 
which  may  be  taken  at  sea  after 
the  signature  of  the  preliminary 
articles,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed, 
that  the  vessels  and  effects  which 
may  be  taken  in  the  British  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  in  the  North  Seas,  after 
the  space  of  twelve  days,  to  be 
computed  from  the  exchange  of  the 
ratification  of  the  present  prelim;  1 
nary  articles,  shall  be  restored  off 
each  side;  that  the  term  shall  be 
one  month  from  the  British  Channel 
and  the  North  Sea,  as  far  as  the 
Canary  Islands  inclusively,  whether 
in  the  Ocean  or  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  two  months  from  the  said 
Canary  Islands  as  far  as  the  Equa¬ 
tor;  and  lastly,  five  months  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world,  without 
any  exception,  o.r  any  more  parti¬ 
cular  description  pf  time  or  place. 

XII.  All  sequestrations  imposed 
by  either  of  the  parties  on  the 
funded  property,  revenues,  or  the 
debts  of  any  description,  belonging 
to  either  of  the  contracting  powers, 
or  to  their  subjects  or  citizens, 
shall  be  taken  off  immediately  after 
the  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty. 
The  decision  of  all  claims  brought 
forward  by  individuals  of  the  one 
country  against  individuals  pf  the 
other  for  private  rights,  debts,  pro¬ 
perty,  or  effects  whatsoever,  which, 
according  to  received  usages  and 
the  law  of  nations,  ought  to  revive 
at  the  period  of  peace,  shall  be 
heard  and  decided  before  the  com¬ 
petent  tribunals  ;  and  in  alt  cases 
prompt  and  ample  justice  shall  be 
administered  in  the  countries  where 
the  claims  are  made.  It  is  agreed 
moreover,  that  this  article,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  ratification,  of  the 
definitive  treat y,  shall  apply  to  the 

allies 
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s  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
ie  individuals  of  the  respective 
ons,  upon  the  condition  ofa  just 
procity. 

:ill.  With  respect  to  the  fisheries 
he  island  of  Newfoundland,  and 
he  islands  adjacent,  and  in  the 
Iph  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  two 
ties  have  agreed  to  restore  them 
.he  same  footing  on  which  they 
re  before  the  present  war,  re- 
ring  to  themselves  the  power  of 
Scing,  in  their  definitive  treaty, 
h  arrangements  as  may  appear- 
t  and  reciprocally  useful,  in  or- 
•  to  place  the  fishing  of  the  two 
dons  on  the  most  proper  footing 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

XIV.  In  all  cases  of  restitution 
reed  upon  by  the  present  treaty, 

;  fortifications  shall  be  delivered 
in  the  state  in  which  they  may 
at  the  time  of  the  signature  ot 
s  present  treaty ;  and  all  the 
arks  which  shall  have  been  con¬ 
noted  since  the  occupation  shall 
main  untouched.  It  is  farther 
freed,  that  in  all  cases  of  cession, 
ipulated  in  the  present  treaty, 
ere  shall  be  allowed  to  the  inha¬ 
lants,  of  whatever  condition  or 
ition  they  may  be,  a  term  of  three 
ears,  to  be  computed  from  the  no- 
fication  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
eace,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
f  their  properties,  acquired  and 
ossessed  either  before  or  during 
ae  present  war ;  in  the  which  term 
f  three  years  they  may  have  the 
ree  exercise  of  their  religion  and 
uijoymentof  their  property.  The 
arne  privileges  shall  be  granted  m 
he  countries  restored,  to  all  those 
vho  shall  have  made  therein  any 
sstabiishments  whatsoever  during 
*he  time  when  those  countries  were 
in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 
With  respect  to  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  countries  restored  or 

Peded,  it  fis  agreed  that  hone  of 
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them  shall  be  prosecuted,  disturbed* 
or  molested,  in  their  persons  or  pro¬ 
perties,  under  any  pretext,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  conduct  or  political 
opinions,  or  of  their  attachment  to 
either  of  the  two  powers,  nor  on 
any  other  account,  except  that  of 
debts  contracted  to  individuals,  or 
on  account  of  acts  posterior  to  th«‘ 
definitive  treaty. 

XV.  The  present  preliminary 
articles  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ra¬ 
tifications  exchanged,  in.  London,  ir* 
the  space  of  fifteen  days,  allowing  tor 
all  delay;  and  immediately  after  their 
ratification,  plenipotentiaries  shall 
be  named  on  each  side,  who  shall 
repair  to  Amiens  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  upon  a  definitive  treaty, 
in  concert  with  the  allies  ot  the 
contracting  powers.  In  witness 
whereof,  we,  the  undersigned  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  of  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  of  the  first  consul  of  the 
French  republic,  by  virtue  of  our 
respective  full  powers,  have  signed 
the  present  preliminary  articles,  and 
have  caused  our  seals  to  be  put 
thereto. 

Done  at  London  Oct.  1,  1&01, 
J  the  9th  V  idemiaire,  year  10 
of  the  French  republic. 

Hawk  es  bury.  Otto. 

(L.  S.)  (L.  S.) 


Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Portugal. 

The  first  consul  of  the  French 
republic,  in  the  name  ot  the  French 
people,  and  the  prince  regent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  equally 
desirous  of  restoring  the  connex¬ 
ions  of  amity  and  commerce  which 
subsisted  between  the  two  states 
before  the  war,  have  resolved  to 
conclude  a  peace  by  the  mediation 
of  his  catholic  majesty,  and  have 
appointed  as  their  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  ; 
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ries ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  republic,  citizen 
Lucien  Bonaparte;  and  on  the 
]Jart  of  Portugal,  his  excellency 
M.  Cypriano  Bibiero  Freire,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  order  of  Christ,  one 
of  the  privy  council  of  his  royal 
highness,  and  his  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to.the  king  ot  Spain.  The 
plenipotentiaries  having  exchanged 
their  full  powers,  agreed  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles : — /  , 

Art.  I.  There  shall  always  be 
peace,  amity,  and  good  understand¬ 
ing,  between  the  French  republic 
and  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  All. 
hostilities  snail  cease  by  land  and 
sea,  on  the  ratification  of.  the  pre¬ 
sent  treaty,  viz.  in  fifteen  days,  on 
the  seas  near  its  coasts,  and  those 
of  Africa;  in  forty  days  from  the 
ratification,  hostilities  shall  cease 
bv  land  and  sea,  in  America  and 
.Africa,  beyond  the  Equator ;  and 
in  three  months  after  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  seas  to  the  West  of  Cape 
Horn,  and  to  the  East  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  All  the  prizes, 
made  after  any  of  these  periods, 
shall  be  restored.  The  prisoners 
of  war  taken  on  either  side  shall  be 
restored  ;  and  the  political  connex¬ 
ions  between  the  two  countries 
shall  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
as  they  were  before  the  war. 

II.  All  the  ports  and  roads  of 
Portugal,  in  Europe,  shall  be  shut 
against  all  English  vessels  of  war 
and  of  commerce,  and  shall  remain 
so  tiil  the  conclusion  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France;  but 
the  ports,  &c.  shall  be  open  to  the 
vessels  of  the  French  republic  and 
her  allies.  As  to  the  ports,  &c.  of 
Portugal  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  present  article  is  to  be 
obligatory  in  the  terms  fixed  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

Ill*  Portugal  engages  not  to  fur¬ 
nish,  during  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 


sent  war,  to  the  enemies  of  the 
French  republic  and  her  allies,  anj 
assistance  in  arms,  vessels,  troops 
ammunition,  provisions,  or  money 
under  any  denomination  or  pretence 
whatsoever.  All  .  prior  acts,  en¬ 
gagements,  or  conventions,  which 
are  contrary  to  the  present  article 
are  to  be  regarded  as  null  and  of  nc 
effect,  '  ' 

IV.  The  limits  between  the  twe 
Guianas  (French  and  Portuguese) 
shall,  in  future,  be  determined  by 
the  river  Cartapanatuba,  which  falls 
into  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  at 
about  a  third  of  a  degree  from  the 
Equator.  These  limits  are  to  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of  the  river  up  to  its 
source  ;  from  thence  they  shall  turn 
towards  the  great  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  divide  the  rivers  ;  they 
shall  then  follow  the  bendings  of 
that  chain  of  mountains  to  the  point 
where  they  come  the  nearest  to 
Rio -Branco,  about  two  degrees  and 
one-third  North  of  the  Equator* 
The  Indians  of  the  two  Guianas 
who  have  been  carried  from  their 
habitations  shall  be  mutually  re¬ 
stored.  The  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  two  powers,  who  are  com¬ 
prised  in  the  new  demarcation  of 
limits,  may  retire  into  the  territories 
of  their  respective  states.  They! 
are  also  to  be  aliovyed  to  dispose  of 
their  property,  real  or  personal, 
within  two  years  after  the  exchange 
ot  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty. 

V.  A  treaty  of  commerce  shall 
be  negotiated  between  the  two 
powers,  to  establish,  in  a  defini¬ 
tive  manner,  the  commercial  re¬ 
lations  between  France  and  Portu¬ 
gal  :  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  agreed 
upon. 

First,  That  the  communications 
shall  be  re-established  immediately 
after  the  exchange. of  the  ratifica¬ 
tions;  and  that  the  agents  and  factors 
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:ommerce  sbail,  on  each  side,: 
restored  to  the  possession  of 
rights,  immunities,  and  prero- 
ves,  which  they  enjoyed  before 

war. 

econdly,  That  the  citizens  and 
ects  of  the  two  powers  shall 
ally  and  reciprocally  enjoy  in 


states  ot  both  all  the  lights 


nh  those  ot  the  most  favoured 
ms  enjoy. 

'hirdly.  That  the  commodities 

merchandise  produced  from 
soil  or  manufactures  ot  each  of 
two  powers,  shall  be  admitted 
procally  without  restriction,  and 
bout  being  liable  to  any  duty 
ich  would  not  equally  affect  the 
lmodities  and  merchandise  of  a 
ilar  nature  imported  by  other 
ions. 

fourthly.  That  the  French  cloths 
y  be  immediately  imported  into 
-tugal,  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
oured  merchandise. 

Fifthly,  That  in  other  points  all 
5  stipulations  inserted  in  the  pre-» 
ding  articles,  and  not  contrary  to 
;  present  treaty,  shall  be  provi- 
nally  executed  until  the  cone  lu- 
in  of  a  treaty  of  definitive  com* 
irce. 

Art.  VI.  The  ratifications  of  the 
esent  treaty  shall  be  exchanged  at 
adrid  within  the  term  ot  twenty 
iys  at  farthest. 

Executed  in  duplicate  the  7  th 
endemiaire,  in  the  10th  year  of 
:e  French  republic  (20th  Septem- 
3r,  1801). 

(Signed) 

Lucien  Bonaparte. 

Cypriano  Bibiero  Freire. 


’ aty  of  Peace  between  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Emperor  of  all 
'lie  Russias. 

Fne  first  consul  of  the  French 
rublic,  in  the  name  of  the  French 


people,  and  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias,  animated; 
with  the  desire  of  re  establishing 
the  relation  of  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  the  two 
governments  before  the  present 
war,  and  to  put  an  end  to  tlye  evils 
with  which  Europe  is  afflicted,  have  . 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  for  their 
plenipotentiaries,  viz.  the  first  con¬ 
sul  of  the  French  republic,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  people,  citizen 
Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand,  mi¬ 
nister  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  ail  the 
Russias,  the  sieur  Arcadi,  count  de 
M&rcofF,  his  privy  counsellor,  and 
knight  of  the  order  ot  St.  Alexander 
Neuski,  and  grand  cross  of  that  of. 
St.  Wlademir  of  the  first  class;  who, 
after  the  verification  and  exchange 
of  their  full  powers,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  in  future 
peace,  friendship,  and  good  under¬ 
standing,  between  the  French  re¬ 
public  and  Kis  majesty  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias. 

II.  In  consequence,  there  shall 
not  be  committed  any  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  two  staies,  reckoning 
from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty ; 
and  neither  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  furnisn  to  toe  enemies 
of  the  other,  internal  as  well  as  ex**  , 
ternal,  any  succour  or  contingent, 
in  men  or  money,  under  any  deno¬ 
mination  whatever. 

III.  The  two  contracting  parties, 
wishing  as  much  as  is  in  their  power 
to  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  respective  governments,  pro¬ 
mise  mutually  not  to  suffer  any  of 
their  subjects  to  keep  up  any  cor-, 
respondence,.  direct  or  indirect, 
with  the  internal  enemies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  government  of  the  two  states, 
to  propagate  in  them  principles 
contrary  to  their  respective  consti¬ 
tutions. 


tutions,  of  to  foment  troubles  in 
them  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  concert,  every  subject  of  one 
of  the  two  powers  who,  during  his 
residence  in  the  states  of  the  other, 
.shall  make  any  attack  upon  its  secu¬ 
rity,  shall  be  immediately  removed 
out  of  the  said  country,  and  carried 
beyond  the  frontier,  without  being 
able,  in  any  case,  to  claim  the  pro- 
tectiorf  of  his  government. 

IV.  It  is  agreed  to  adhere,  with 
respect  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  respective  legations,  and  the 
ceremonies  to  be  followed  by  the 
two  governments,  to  that  which 
was  in  use  before  the  present  war. 

V.  The  two  contracting  parties 
agree,  till  a  new  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  be  made,  to  re-establish  the 
commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries  on  the  footing  in 
which  they  were  before  the  war,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  modifications  which  time 
and  circumstances  may  have  pro¬ 
duced,  and  which  have  given  rise 
to  new  regulations. 

VI.  The  present  treaty  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  common  to  the  Bata¬ 
vian  republic. 

VII.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex¬ 
changed,  in  the  space  of  fifty  days, 
or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  of  which  we,  the  under¬ 
signed,  in  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  and  sealed  the  said 
treaty. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  16th  Vende- 
miaire,  year  10  of  the 'French 
republic  (8th  Oct.  1801). 

Ch.  M.  Talleyrand. 

The  Count  De  Marcoff. 


Preliminary  si rticles  of  Peace  be¬ 
tween  the  French  Republic  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte. 

The  first  consul  of  the  French 
republic,  injthe  name  of  the  French 


people,  and  the  Sublime  Ottom; 
Porte,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  t 
war  which  divides  the  two  stafi 
and  to  restore  the  ancient  connc 
ions  which  united  them,  have  r 
minated  for  that  purpose  the  r 
nisters  plenipotentiary,  as  follow 

The  first  consul  of  the  Fren 
republic,  in  the  name  of  the  Fren 
people,  has  appointed  citiz 
Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand,  n 
nister  of  foreign  affairs;  and  t 
Sublime  Porte,  its  former  amba 
sador,  Baseh-Muhassaee,  and  t 
ambassador  Esseyd-Aly-Effend 
who,  after  exchanging  their  f 
powers,  agreed  to  the  followii 
articles : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  peace  ai 
friendship  between  the  French  r 
public  and  the  Sublime  and  Ott 
man  Porte  :  in  consequence 
which  hostilities  shall  cease  b 
tween  the  two  powers  from  tl 
date  of  the  ratifications  of  the  pr 
sent  preliminary  articles;  imrnec 
ately  a^’ter  which  exchange,  tl 
whole  province  of  Egypt  shall  I 
evacuated  by  the  French  army,  ar 
restored  to  the  Sublime  Ottoim 
Porte,  whose  territory  and  posse 
sions  in  them  shall  be  maintain* 
in  their  integrity,  in  the  same  ma: 
ner  that  'they  stood  before  the  pn 
sent  war.  It  is  understood  tha 
after  the  evacuation,  the  conce 
sions  which  raav  be  made  in  Egyj 
to  other  powers  shall  be  comrnc 
to  the  French. 

II.  The  French  republic  recoj 
nizes  the  constitution  of  the  repul 
lie  of  the  Seven  Islands  and  the  Eij 
Venetian  territory,  situated  on  tl 
continent.  It  guaranties  the  mail 
tenance  of  their  constitution.  Th 
Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  in  that  r< 
Spect,  is  to  guaranty  the  Frenc 
republic,  as  well  as  that  of  Russia. 

III.  Definitive  arrangements  sna 
be  made  between  the  French  rc 

publif 
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bile  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman  ceding  congress  of  Rastadt,  has  re- 
rte,  respecting  the  goods  or  pro-  solved,  after  the  example  of  what 
rty'of  their  respective  subjects  has  been  done  in  similar  circum- 
iti seated  or  sequestered  in  the  stances,  to  stipulate  in  the  name  of 
jrse  of  the  war.  The  political  the  Germanic  body: 
commercial  agents,  and  the  pri-  In  consequence  of  which,  the 
lers  of  war  of  all  ranks,  shall  be  parties  contracting  have  named  tor 
at  liberty  immediately  after  the  their  plenipotentiaries,  to  wit,  his 
■nine  of  these  preliminary  ar-  royal  and  imperial  majesty,  the  sieur 
jes  6  Louis  de  Cobentzel,  count  or  the 

IV.  The  treaties  which  existed  Roman  empire,  knight  of  the  golden 
tween  France  and  the  Sublime  fleece,  grand  cross  of  the  royal  or- 
ttoman  Porte  are  renewed  in  der  of  St.  Stienna,  and  ot  the  order 
eir  full  extent;  in  consequence  of  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  chamber- 
hich,  the  French  republic  shall  lain,  present  privy  counsellor  ot  his 
lly  enjoy  in  the  states  of  his  high-  said  imperial  and  royal  majesty.  Ins 
:ss  the  same  rights  of  trade  and  minister  ot  conferences,  and  vice- 
.vigatiori  which  it  possessed  here-  chancellor  of  his  court  and  state  . 
fore,  and  those  which  the  most  And  the  first  consul  of  the  French 
voured  nations  may  hereafter  pos-  republic,  m  the  name  of  the  French 

people,  citizen  Joseph  Bonaparte, 

The  ratifications  shall  be  ex-  counsellor  of  state : 
langed  at  Paris  in  the  space  of  Who,  after  having  exchanged 
renty-four  days.  their,  fuU  powers,  have  agreed  to 

J  t  the  following  articles : 

.  -  _  I.  There  shall  be  for  the  future 

and  ever,  peace,  friendship,  and 
rtaty  of  Peace  between  France  and  good  understanding  between  his 
Austria.  ■  majesty  the  emperor,  king  of  Hun- 

His  majesty  the  emperor,  king  of  gary  and  Bohemia,  stipulating  as 
lungary  and  Bohemia,  and  the  well  in  his  own  name  as  m  that  or 
rst  consul  of  the  French  republic,  the  Germanic^  empire,  and  the 
t  the  name  of  the  French  people,  French  republic,  his  said  majesty 
aving  it  equally  at  heart  to  put  an  binding  himself  to  give  tor  the  said 
nd  to  the  calamities  of  war,  have  empire  his  ratification  to  the  present 
solved  to  proceed  to  the  conclu-  treaty,  in  good  and  due  form.  Tne 
on  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  greatest  attention  shall  be  pai  on 
nd  amitv  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  to  the 

His  said  imperial  and  royal  ma-  maintenance  ot  perfect  harmony, 
2sty,  not  desiring  less  anxiously  and  to  the  prevention  ot  all  sort  ot 
bat  the  German  empire  should  hostilities  by  land  or  by  sea,  for  any 
•articipate  in  the  blessings  of  peace,  cause  or  any  pretext  whatsoever; 
nd  the  present  conjunctures  not  always  endeavouring  with  care  to 
flowing  the  necessary  time  that  preserve  the  union  happily  re-esta- 
he  empire  should  be  consulted,  Wished.  No  succour  or  protection 
nd  for  its  intervention  by  its  de-  shall  be  given,  diiectly  or  indi* 
mties  in  the  negotiation;  his  said  rectly,  to  those  who  would  mjuie 
najesty  besides,  looking  to  what  one  or  the  other  ot  the- parties  con- 

fas  been  consented  to  by  the  de-  tracting.  _ 

station  of  the  empire  at  the  pre-  II.  The  cession  ot  the  ci-devant 
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Belgic  provinces,  stipulated  by  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  is  renewed  iiere  in  the 
most  formal  manner ;  so  that  his 
imperial  and  royal  majesty,  for  him-> 
self  and  his  successors,  as  well  in 
his  own  name  as  in  the  name  of  the 
Germanic  empire,  renounces  all  his 
rights  and  titles  to  the  said  pro-, 
vinces,  which  shall  be  possessed  in 
perpetuity,  in  full  sovereignty  and 
dominion,  by  the  French  republic, 
with  all  the  territorial  interests 
thereunto  belonging.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  are  ceded  to  tire  French  re- 
public,  by  his  imperial  and  royal 
majesty,  and  with  the  formal  con¬ 
sent  of  the  empi  re, 

1st,  The  country  of  Falkenstein, 
with  its  dependencies : 

2d,  The  Fri-ck  thal,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  the  house  of  Austria 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  be¬ 
tween  Zurzach  and  Basle ;  the 
French  republic  reserving  to  itself 
to  cede  this  latter  country  to  the 
Helvetic  republic. 

III.  In  same  manner,  in  the  re¬ 
newal  and  confirmation  of  the.  ar¬ 
ticle  VI.  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  Ins  majesty  the  emperor 
and  king  shall  possess  in  full  sove¬ 
reignty  and  dominion  the  countries 
hereinafter  mentioned  ;  that  is  to 
say,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  ci- 
devant  Venetian  islands  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  their  dependencies  ; 
the  mouths  of  Catarro,  the  city  of 
Venice,  the  Legunes,  and  the  coun-r 
tries  comprised  between  the  he¬ 
reditary  states  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  and  king,  the  Adriatic  Sea 
and  the  Adige,  from  its  leaving  the 
Tyrol  to  the  place  where  it  empties 
itself  into  the  said  sea,  the  Thalweg 
of  the  Adige  serving  for  the  line  of 
limitation:  and  as  the  cities  of  Ve¬ 
rona  and  Porto  Legnago  will  be 
divided  by  this  line,  there  shall  be 
established  upon  the  middle  of  the 
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bridges  of  the  said  cities  draw¬ 
bridges,  which  shall  mark  the  sepa¬ 
ration. 

IV.  The  eighteenth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  is  also  re¬ 
newed  in  this  ;  that  his  majesty  the 
emperor  and  king  binds  himself  tc 
cede  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  as  in¬ 
demnity  for  the  countries  which  thal 
prince  and  his  heirs  have  lost  in 
Italy,  the  Brisgaw,  which,  he  shal 
possess  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
on  which  he  possessed  the  Mo¬ 
denese. 

V.  It  is  besides  agreed,  that  hi? 
royal  highness  the  grand  duke  oi 
Tuscany  renounces  for  himself,  hi- 
successors,  and  all  persons  having 
title,  the  grand  dukedom  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  and  that  part  of  the  Isle  oi 
Elbe  which  depends  on  it;  as  also 
all  the  rights  and  titles  resulting 
from  those  rights  to  said  states, 
which  shall  be  possessed  in  future 
in  full  sovereignty  and  dominion  by 
his  royal  highness  the  infant  duke 
of  Parma.  The  grand  duke  shall 
obtain,  in  Germany,  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  indemnity  for  his  states  in  Italy. 
The  grand  duke  shall  dispose  of, 
at  his  pleasure,  the  property  and 
effects  which  he  possesses  in  Tus¬ 
cany,  whether  by  personal  acquisi¬ 
tion,  or  by  inheritance  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  acquisitions  of  his  late  majesty 
the  emperor  Leopold  IL,  his  father  ; 
or  of  his  late  majesty  the  emperor 
Francis  I.,  his  grandfather.  It  is 
also  agreed,  that,  the  trusts,  esta¬ 
blishments,  and  other  properties  of 
the  grand  duchy,  as  well  as  the! 
debts  duly  secured  by  .mortgage  on 
that  country,  shall  pass  to  the  new 
grand  duke. 

VI.  His  majesty  the'  emperor 
and  king,  as  well  in  his  own  name| 
as  that  of  the  Germanic,  empirej 
consents  that  the  French  republic! 
shall  possess  in  future  in  full  sove«r 
reignty  and  property  the  countries 


d  domains  situate  on  the  left  bank  taken  in  the  bosom  of  the  said  etn* 
the  Rhine>  and  which  make  part  pire,  following  the  arrangements 
the  Germanic  empire-,  so  as  that,  which,  according  to  these  bases, 
conformity  with  what  has  been  shall  be  further  determined, 
pressly  agreed  at  the  congress  of  /VIII.  In  all  the  ceded  countries 
istadt  by  the  deputation  of  the  acquired-or  exchanged  by  the  pre* 
lpire  and  approved  by  the  em-  sent  treaty,  it  is  agreed,  in  like 
ror,  the  Thalweg  of  the  Rhine  manner  as  it  has  been  by  the  ar-* 
all  be  in  future  the  limit  between  tides  IV.  and  X.  of  the  treaty  of 


e  French  republic  and  the  Ger- 
anic  empire;  that  is  to  say,  from 
e  place  where  the  Rhine  leaves 
e  Helvetic  territory  to  the  place 
here  it  enters  the  Bavarian  terri- 
ry. 

In  consequence  of  which,  the 
rench  republic  formally  renounces 
1  its  possessions  whatsoever  on  the 
ght  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  con- 
i«t$  to  restore  to  those  to  whom 
iey  belong,  the  places  of  Dussel- 
orff,  Ehrenbreitstein,  Philipsbourg, 
le  fort  of  Cassel,  and  other  fortifi- 
ations  opposite  Mentz  on  the  right 
ajik,  the  fort  of  Kehl,  and  the 
heux-Brissac,  upon  the  express 
ondition  that  these  places  and  forts 
hall  continue  to  remain  in  the  state 
n  which  they  shall  be  found  at  the 
ime  of  the  evacuation. 

VII.  And  as,  by  consequence  of 
he  cession  which  the  empire  makes 
o  the  French  republic,  several 
irinces  and  states  of  the  empire  find 
hemselves  partially  dispossessed  in 
■vhole  or  in  part,  whilst  it  is  for  the 
Germanic  empire  collectively  to 
sustain  the  losses  resulting  from  the 
stipulations  of  the,  present  treaty,  it 
is  agreed  between  his  majesty  the 
emperor  and  king,  as  well  in  his 
own  name  as  in  that  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  empire,  and  the  French  re¬ 
public,  that  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  formally  established  at 
the  congress  of  Rastadt,  the  em¬ 
peror  shall  be  bound  to  give  to  the 
hereditary  princes,  who  are  dis¬ 
possessed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  an  indemnity  which  shall  be 


CampoFormio,  that  those  to  whom 
they  shall  belong  shall  charge  them¬ 
selves  with  the  debts  secured  by 
mortgage  on  the  soil  ot  the  said 
countries ;  but,  seeing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  arise  in  that  respect 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  said 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  it  is  expressly  understood 
that  the  French  republic  does  not 
take  in  its  charge  any  but  the  debts 
resulting  from  loans  formally  agreed 
to  by  the  states  of  the  ceded  coun¬ 
tries,  or  of  expenses  contracted  for 
the  effective  administration  of  the 
said  countries. 

IX.  Immediately  after  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present’  treaty  there  shall  be  grant¬ 
ed,  in  all  the  countries  ceded,  ac¬ 
quired,  or  exchanged,  by  the  said 
treaty,  to  all  the  inhabitants  or  pro¬ 
prietors  whomsoever,  a  removal 
of  the  sequestration  placed  upon 
their  goods,  properties,  and  reve- 
-nues,  on  account  of  the  war  which 
has  taken  place.  The  parties  con¬ 
tracting  bind  themselves  *  to  pay 
every  thing  which  they  may  owe 
for  funds  lent  to  them  by  the  said 
individuals,  as  well  as  by  the  public 
establishments  of  the  said  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  pay  or  reimburse  all 
annuities  granted  in  their  favour 
upon  any  of  them.  In  consequence 
of  which  it  is  expressly  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  owners  of  bills  of 
the"  bank  of  Vienna,  become  French, 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  their  bills,  and  shall  receive  the 
interests  due,  or  to  become  due, 
(L  2)  not  with- 
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notwhhstanding  any  sequestration 
or  obstruction,  which  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  as  never  having  taken  place, 
particularly  the  obstruction  result¬ 
ing  from  the  circumstance  that' the 
owners,  having  become  French, 
have  not  furnished  the  thirty  or  the 
cent,  per  cent,  demanded  from  the 
subscribers  of  the  bank  of  Vienna 
by  his  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king. 

X.  The  parties  contracting  shall 
also  take  off  all  sequestrations  that 
may  have  been  put,  on  account  of 
the  war,  upon  the  properties,  rights, 
and  revenues  of  the  subjects  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor,  or  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  in  the  territory  of  the  French 
republic,  and  of  the  French  citi¬ 
zens,  in  the  states  of  his  said  ma¬ 
jesty,  or  of  the  empire. 

XI.  The  present  treaty  of  peace, 
particularly  the  articles  VIU.  IX. 
X.  and  XV.,  hereafter  is  declared 
common  to  the  Batavian,  Helvetic, 
Cisalpine,  and  Ligurian  republics,  , 

The  parties  contracting  mutually 
guaranty  the  independence  of  the 
said  republics,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  them,  to  adopt 
such  form  of  government  as  they 
shall  think  proper. 

XII.  His  imperial  and  royal  ma¬ 
jesty  renounces  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  in  favour  of  the  Cisal¬ 
pine  republic,  all  the  rights,  and 
titles  arising  from  these  rights, 
which  his  said  majesty  could  claim 
in  the  countries  which  he  possessed 
before  the  war,  and  which,  by  the 
terms  of  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  now  make  part 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  which 
shall  possess  them  in  full  sove¬ 
reignty  dnd  dominion,  with  all  the 
territorial  interests  dependent  on 
them. 

XIII.  His  imperial  and  royal  ma¬ 
jesty,  as  wfell  in  his  own  name  as  in 
the  name  of  the  Germanic  empire. 
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confirms  the  adhesion  already  giv 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
the  union  of  the  ci-deiant  imper 
fiefs  with  the  Ligurian  republ; 
and  renounces  all  the  rights,  as 
titles  arising  from  these  rights, 
said  fiefs. 

XIV.  Conformably  yvith  the  1 1 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Cainpo  Fc 
mio,  the  navigation  of  the  Adig 
serving  for  the  limit  between  tJ 
states  of  his  imperial  and  royal  m 
jesty  and  those  of  the  French  r 
public,  shall  be  free,  without  eitli 
the  one  party  or  the  other  being 
liberty  to  establish  there  any  toll, 
having  on  it  any  armed  ship  of  wa 

XV.  All  the  prisoners  of  w 
made  on  the  one  side  or  on  tl 
other,  as  also  the  hostages  carrk 
away  or  given  during  the  war,  wt 
shall  not  have  been  yet  restore 
shall  be  given  up  in  forty  days  fro 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  pr< 
sent  treaty. 

XVI.  The  landed  and  person; 
property  not  alienated  of  his  roy; 
highness  the  archduke  Charles,  an 
of  the  heirs  of  her  late  royal  higl 
ness  madame  the  archduchess  Chri 
tina,  which  are  situated  in  tli 
countries  ceded  to  the  French  r< 
public,  shall  be  restored  to  then 
on  condition  that  they  shall  se 
them  within  the  space  of  thre1 
years. 

The  same  shall  be  observed  i 
the  case  of  the  landed  and  persons 
property  of  their  royal  highnessc 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  and  ms 
dame  the  archduchess  Beatrix  h 
wife,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cisa 
pine  republic. 

XVII.  The  articles  XII.  XIII 
XV.  XVI.  XVII.  and  XVIII.  c 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  ar 
particularly  revived,  to  be  execute 
according  to  their  form  and  tenor 
as  if  they  were  inserted,  word  fc 
word,  in  the  present  treaty. 

XVIII.  Th 
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XVIII.  The  contributions,  de- 
eries,  equipments,  and  exactions 
latsoever  of  war  shall  cease  to 
:e  place  from  the  day  of  the  date 
the  ratifications  of  the  exchange 
the  present  treaty,  on  the  one 
rt  by  his  majesty  the  emperor 
d  the  Germanic  empire,  and  on 
2  other  part  by  the  French  re- 
blic. 

XIX.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
tified  by  his  majesty  the  emperor 
d  king,  by  the  empire,  and  by  the 
ench  republic,  within  the  space 
1  thirty  days,  or  sooner  if  possible  ; 
id  it  is  agreed  that  the  armies  of 
e  two  powers  shall  remain  in  the 
)sit.ions  which  they  occupy,  as 
ell  in  Germany  as  in  Italy,  until 
e  said  ratifications  of  the  emperor 
id  king,  of  the  empire,  and  of  the 
rench  republic,  shall  have  been 
utually  exchanged  at  Luneville 
-tween  the  respective  plenipoten- 
aries.  , ; 

It  is  also  agreed  that,  ten  days 
fter  the  exchange  of  the  said  ratifi- 
itions,  the  armies  of  his  imperial 
nd  royal  majesty  shall  return  to  his 
ereditary  possessions,  which  shall 
e  evacuated  within  the  same  space 
f  time  by  the  French  armies ;  and 
lat,  thirty  days  after  the  said  ex- 
hange,  the  French  armies  shall 
ave  evacuated  the  whole  of  the 
srritory  of  the  said  empire. 

Done  and  signed  at  Luneville, 
the  9th  February,  1801,  (20 
Pluviose),  year  9  of  the  French 
republic. 

Louis  Count  Cobentzel. 
Joseph  Bonaparte. 


Creaty  of  Peace  bctzvcen  the  First 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic  and 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Tzvo 
Sicilies. 

The  first  consul  of  the  French  re- 
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public,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people,  and  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  equally  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  desire  to  put  a  defi¬ 
nitive  end  to  the  war  which  exists 
between  the  two  states,  have  no?* 
minated  for  their  plenipotentiaries,- 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  consul  of  the 
French  republic,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  people,  citizen  Charles 
Jean  Marie  Alquier ;  and  his  Sici¬ 
lian  majesty,  the  sieur  Antoine  de 
Micheroux,  knight  of  the  royal  or¬ 
der  Constantinien  de  St.  Georges, 
and  of  the  imperial  Russian  order 
of  Saint  Anne,  of  the  first  class,  and 
colonel  in  the  service  of  his  majesty, 
who,  after  having  exchanged  their 
full  powers,  have  agreed  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles:  — 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  peace, 
friendship,  and  good  understand¬ 
ing,  between  the  French  republic 
and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  All  hostilities,  by,  land 
and  sea,  shall  definitively  cease  be¬ 
tween  the  two  powers,  reckoning 
from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty  ; 
and,  previously,  the  armistice  con¬ 
cluded  at  Foligno  on  the  18th  of 
February  (29th  Pluviose)  last,  be¬ 
tween  the  respective  generals,  shall 
receive  its  full  and  complete  exe¬ 
cution. 

II.  All  acts,  engagements,  or  an¬ 
terior  conventions,  on  the  one  part 
or  the  other,  of  the  two  contract¬ 
ing  powers,  which  may  be  contrary 
to  the  present  treaty,  are  revoked, 
and  shall  be  considered  as  null  and 
void. 

III.  All  the  ports  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  shall  be 
shut  to  all  ships  of  war  and  mer¬ 
chantmen,  Turkish  and  English, 
until  the  conclusion,  as  well  of  a 
definitive  peace  between  the  French 
republic  and  these  two  powers,  as 

(L  3)  of 
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of  the  differences  which  have  arisen 
between  England  and  the  powers 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  between  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  said  ports  shall  remain,  on 
the  contrary,  open  to  all  the  ships 
of  war  and  merchantmen,  as  well 
of  his  imperial  majesty  of  Russia, 
and  of  the  states  comprised  in  the 
maritime  neutrality  of  the  norlh,  as 
of  the  French  republic  and  its  allies. 
And  if,  in  consequence  of  this  de¬ 
termination,  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  should  find 
himself  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Turks,  or  the  English,  the 
French  republic  binds  itself  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  his  majesty,  and 
upon  his  demand,  to  be  employed 
an'  his  states,  a  number  of  troops 
equal  to  that  which  shall  be  sent  to 
him  as  an  auxiliary  force  by  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  of  Russia. 

IV.  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  renounces,  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
in  the  first  place,  Porto  Longone, 
in  the  Isle  of  Elbe,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  it  in  that  island.  Se¬ 
condly,  the  states  of  the  Presides  in 
Tuscany;  and  he  cedes  them,  as 
also  the  principality  of  Piombino,  to 
the  French  government,  to  be  by  it 
disposed  of  at  its  pleasure. 

V,  The  French  republic  and 

bis  majesty  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  bind  themselves  recipro¬ 
cally  to  take  off  the  sequestration 
from  all  effects,  revenues,  and  pro? 
perty,  seized,  confiscated,  or  de¬ 
tained,  from  the  citizens  and  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  one  or  the  other  power, 
jn  consequence  of  the  present  war, 
apd  to  admit  them  respectively  to 
the  legal  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
clairps  which  may  appertain  to 
them.  . 

YE  Jfo  order  tq  remove  every 


trace  of  the  private  calamities  whit 
have  marked  the  present  war,  an 
to  give  to  peace,  re-established,  th 
stability  which  can  only  be  ex 
pected  from  a  general  oblivion  < 
the  past,  the  French  republic  r^ 
nounces  all  prosecution  in  respet 
of  facts  of  which  it  might  complain 
and  the  king,  wishing,  on  his  par: 
to  contribute  as  much  as  in  hit 
lies  to  repair  the  evils  oceasione 
by  the  troubles  which  have  take 
place  in  his  states,  binds  himself  t 
pay,  within  three  months,  reckor 
ing  from  the  day  of  the  exchang 
of  the  present  treaty,  a  sum  < 
500,000  francs,  which  shall  be  die 
tributed  among1  the  agents  an 
French  citizens  who  have  been  pai 
ticularly  the  victims  of  the  diso 
ders  which  have  been  produced  : 
Naples,  Viterbo,  and  in  the  otlu 
points  of  the  south  of  Italy,  by  th 
conduct  of  Neapolitans. 

VII.  His  Sicilian  majesty  bine 
himself  also  to  permit  that  all  thos 
of  his  subjects  who  have  not  bee 
prosecuted,  banished,  or  forced  ( 
expatriate  themselves  voluntarily 
but  for  acts  relating  to  the  rea 
dence  of  the  French  in  the  kingdor 
of  Naples,  shall  return  without  uu 
lestatipn  to  their  country,  and  be  r« 
instated  in  their  properties.  H 
majesty  also  promises,  that  ail  pe 
sons  now  in  custody  on  account  < 
the  political  opinions  which  the 
have  declared  shall  be  immediate] 
set  at  liberty. 

VIII.  His  majesty  the  king  < 
the  Two  Sicilies  binds  himself  tj 
restore  to  the  French  republic  tli 
statues,  pictures,  and  other  objec 
of  the  arts  which  have  been  caij 
ried  off  from  Rome  by  the  Neapc 
litan  troops. 

IX.  The  present  treaty  is  d< 
dared  common  to  the  Bataviai 
Cisalpine,  and  Ligurian  republics! 

X*  Tq 
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X.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
itrfied,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
hanged  in  the  space  of  thirty 
ays,  without  delay. 

Pone  and  signed  at  Florence,  the 

7th  Germinal,  9lh  year  of  the 

French  Republic,  28th  March, 

1801, 

Signed)  Alqxjier. 

Antoine  De  Micheroux. 

Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  be¬ 
tween  the  French  Republic  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte. 

The  first  consul  of  the  French 
republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people,  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
Porte,  being  desirous 'to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  which  divides  the 
two  countries,  and  to  re-establish 
the  ancient  relations  which  united 
them,  have  nominated  with  this 
intention,  for  ministers  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  to  wit : 

The  first  consul  of  the  French 
republic,  in  the  name  of  the  french 
people,  citizen  Charles  Maurice 
Talleyrand,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
Porte,  its  ci-devant  basch-muhas- 
sebe  and  ambassador  Esseyd  Ali 
Effendi,  who,  after  having  ex¬ 
changed  their  full  powers/  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  preli¬ 
minary  articles ; 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  French  re¬ 
public  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
Porte;  in  consequence  of  which 
hostilities  shall  cease  between  the 
two  powers,  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  preliminary  articles.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  said  exchange, 
the  entire  province  of  Egypt  shall 
be  evacuated  by  the  French  army, 
and  restored  to  the  Sublime  Otto¬ 
man  Porte,  the  territories  and  pos¬ 
sessions  of  which  shall  be  maintain¬ 
ed  in  their  integrity,  such  as  they 
?rore  before  the  present  war. 
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It  is  understood  that,  after  the 
the  evacuation,  the  concessions 
which  may  be  made  in  Egypt  to 
other  powers,  on  the  part  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  shall  be  common  to 
the  French. 

II.  The  French  republic  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  constitution  of  the 
republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  and 
Ex- Venetian  territories,  situated 
upon  the  continent.  It  guaranties 
the  maintenance  of  that  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  Sublime  Porte  acknow¬ 
ledges  and  accepts  for  that  purpose 
"the  guarantee  of  the  French  repub¬ 
lic,  as  well  as  that  of  Russia. 

III.  Definitive  arrangements  shall 
be  made  between  the  French  re¬ 
public  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
Porte,  relative  to  the  goods  and 
effects  of  their  respective  citizens 
and  subjects  confiscated  or  seques¬ 
tered  during  the  war.  I  he  poli¬ 
tical  and  commercial  agents,  and 
prisoners  of  war  of  every  rank,  shall 
be  set  at  liberty  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  present  pre¬ 
liminary  articles. 

IV.  The  treaties  which  existed 
before  the  present  war  between 
France  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
Porte  shall  be  renewed  in  the  entire. 

In  consequence  of  this  renewal  the 
French  republic  shall  enjoy,  m  the 
whole  extent  of  the  state  of  its 
highness,  the  rights,  of  .  commerce 
and  navigation  which  it  formerly 
enjoyed,  and  which  may  hereafter 
be  enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured 
nations. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  ex¬ 
changed  at  Paris  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  days. 

Done  at  Paris  the  9th  of  October, 
in  the  10th  year  of  the  eienon 
republic,  or  the  first  of  the 
month  Gemasy-ulahir,  one - 
thousand  two  hundred  aiid  six¬ 
teen  of  the  Hegira. 

(Signed)  Ch.Mau  .  T alleyranb, 
Esseyd  Ali  Effendi. 
(L  4)  /Jrtkk‘4 
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Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  he - 
tzoeen  Spain  and  Portugal. 

As  the  object  which  his  catholic 
majesty  had  in  view,  and  which 
he  considered  as  necessary  for  the 
eneral  good  of  Europe,  when  he 
eclared  war  against  Portugal,  is 
obtained,  his  majesty  has  resolved, 
after  conferences  had,  to  restore 
and  renew  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  good  understanding  by  means 
of  a  treaty  of  peace;  and  the  pie,* 
nipotentiaries  of  the  three  bellige¬ 
rent  powers  having  met  together 
have  agreed  to  conclude  two  trea¬ 
ties,  which,  in  their  essential  parts, 
will  be  but  one,  as  the  guarantee 
will  be  interchangeable,  and  will 
cease  with  respect  to  both  when 
either  shall  be  infringed.  To  carry 
into  full  effect  this  important  ob¬ 
ject,  his  catholic  majesty  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Portugal  and  Algarve, 
have  granted  their  full  powers  as 
follows ;  namely,  his  catholic  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  Spain,  to  his  ex¬ 
cellency  don  Manuel  de  Godoy, 
A1  varez  de  Faria,  Rios  Sanchez  y 
Zarzosa,  prince  of  peace,  duke  of 
Alcudia,  lord  of  Soto  di  Roma  and 
or  the  districts  of  Aibala,  count  of 
Everamontc,  grandee  of  Spain  of 
the  first  class,  perpetual  governor 
of  the  city  of  Madrid  and  of  the 
towns  of  Santiago,  Cadiz,  Malaga, 
and  Ecija,  knight  of  the  illustrious 
order  of  the  golden  fleece,  grand 
cross  of  the  distinguished  Spanish 
order  of  Charles  III.,  commander 
of  Valencia,  del  Ventoso,  Rivera, 
&c.,  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St. 
John,  counsellor  of  state,  chamber- 
lain,  generalissimo  and  captain  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  armies  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  and  colonel  general  of  the 
•  Swiss  troops,&:c.,  and  his  royal  high- 
■  ness  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal 
and  Algarve,  to  his  excellency  Louis 
pinto  de  Sousa  Continho,  counsel¬ 


lor  of  state,  grand  cross  of  the  or* 
der  of  Aviz,  knight  of  the  illustrious 
order  of  the  golden  fleece,  minister 
and  secretary  of  state  for  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  and  lieutenanRge- 
neral  of  its  armies;  who,  after  having 
exchanged  and  verified  their  full 
powers  in  good  and  proper  form, 
have  concluded  and  signed,  accord? 
ing  to  the  orders  and  intentions  of 
their  sovereigns,  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles 

Art.  ,1.  There  shall  be  peace, 
amity,  and  good  understanding,  be¬ 
tween  his  catholic  majesty  the  king 
of  Spain  and  the  prince  regent  of 
Portugal  and  Algarve,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  land,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  their  kingdoms  and  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  and  all  captures  which 
shall  be  made  by  sea,  after  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  present  treaty,  shall 
be  faithfully  restored,  with  all  their 
goods  and  effects,  or  their  respec¬ 
tive  value  paid. 

II.  His  royal  highness  will  shut 
the  ports  of  his  whole  territories  to 
the  ships  of  Great  Britain  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

Hi.  His  catholic.majesty  will  re¬ 
store  to  his  royal  highness  the  for¬ 
tresses  and  places  of  Jurumena,  Ar- 
ronches,  Portalegre,  Castel-Davide, 
Barbaqema,  Campo  Mayor,  and  Ou- 
guela,  with  all  the  territories  hitherto 
conquered  by  his  arms,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  conquered,  with  all  their 
artillery,  fire-arms,  or  other  warlike 
stores,  and.  in  the  same  condition 
in  whicli  they  were  when  they 
were  surrendered  to  him;  and  his 
catholic  majesty  will  take  as  a  con¬ 
quest  the  fortress  of  Oiivenza  with 
its  territory  and  inhabitants,  front 
the  Guardians,  and  unite  the  same 
for  ever  to  his  own 'territory  and 
subjects/  so  that  the  river  above 
mentioned  shall  be  the  boundary  of 
the  respective  kingdoms  in  that 
part. 

..  IV.  His 
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IV.  His  royal  highness  the  prince 
jent  of  Portugal  and  Algarve  will 
t  permit  any  depots  of  prohibited 
i  contraband  goods,  which  may 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
)wn  of  Spain,  to  be  formed  oil 
»  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  ex- 
isive  of  such  as  appertain  to  the 
venues  of  the  crown  of  Portugal, 

are  necessary  for  the  consump- 
n  of  the  respective  territories  in 
rich  they  are  established.  And 
this  or  any  other  article  shall  not 
:  maintained,  the  treaty  which  is 
iw  concluded  between  the  three 
iwers,  including  the  imerchange- 
ile  guarantee,  shall  be  null  and 
>id,  as  is  expressed  in  the  articles 
the  present  treaty. 

V.  His  royal  highness  will  im- 
ediately  repair  and  make  good 
1  damages  or  injury  which  the 
.bjects  of  his  catholic  majesty  may 
ive  sustained  during  the  present 
ar  from  the  ships  of  Great  Bri- 
in,  of  the  subjects  of  the  court  of 
ortngal,  apd  for  which  they  can 
ghifully  claim  indemnification ; 
id  in  like  manner  hjs  catholic 
iajesty  engages  to  make  suitable 
Ltisfaetion  for  all  captures  which 
iay  have  been  made  by  the  Spa- 
iards  before  the  present  war,  in 
iolation  of  or  within  cannon  shot 
r the  Portuguese  territory. 

VI.  Within  the  space  of  three 
lonths,  reckoning  from  the  rati- 
cation  of  the  present  treaty,  his 
iyal  highness  will  pay  to  the  trea- 
lry  of  his  catholic  majesty  the  ex- 
enses  left  unpaid  when  they  with- 
rew  from  the  vyar  with  France, 
nd  which  were  occasioned  by  the 
rme,  according  to  the  estimate  gi- 
en  in  by  the  ambassador  of  his  car¬ 
bolic  majesty,  or  which  may  be 
;iven  in  ane w  ;  with  the  exception, 
owever,  of  any  errors  that  may  be 
Qund  in  the  said  estimates. 
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VII.  As  scon  as  the  present  trea¬ 
ty  shall  be  signed,  hostilities  shall 
cease  on  both  sides,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  any  contribu¬ 
tions  or  requisitions  being  laid,  after 
that  time,  on  any  of  the  conquered 
places,  except  such  as  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  friendly  troops  in  time  of 
peace  j  and  as  soon  as  this  treaty 
shall  be  ratified,  the  Spanish  troops 
shall  leave  the  Portuguese  territory 
within  six  days,  and  shall  begin 
their  march  within  six  hours  after 
receiving  notice,  without  offering 
any  violence  or  injury  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  their  way,  and  they  shall 
pay  for  whatever  may  be  necessary 
for  them,  according  to  the  current 
price  of  the  country. 

VIII.  All  prisoners  which  may 
have  been  taken  by  sea  or  land, 
shall,  wjlhin  fifteen  days  after  the 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty, 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  delivered  up 
on  both  sides,  and  at  the  same  time 
all  debts  which  they  may  liave  con¬ 
tracted  during  their  imprisonment 
shall  be  paid. 

The  sick  and  wounded  shall  re¬ 
main  in  the  respective  hospitals, 
there  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  in 
like  manner  delivered  up  as  soon  as 
they  shall  be  able  to  begin  their 
march  i 

IX.  His  catholic  majesty  engages 
to  guaranty  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  the 
entire  possession  of  all  his  states 
and  possessions,  without  the  least 
exception  or  reserve. 

X.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties  engage  to  renew  the  treaty 
of  defensive  alliance  which  existed 
between  the  two  monarchies,  but 
with  such  clauses  and  alterations  as 
the  connexions  entered  into  by  the 
Spanish  monarchy  with  the  French 
republic  may  demand;  and  in  the 
same  treaty  shall  be  regulated  what 
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aid  shall  be  mutually  afforded  should 
necessity  require. 

XI.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  within  ten  days  after  it  is 
signed,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In 
witness  of  this,  we  the  undersigned 
ministers  plenipotentiary  have  sub¬ 
scribed  the  present  treaty  with  our 
own  hands,  and  sealed  it  with  our 
arms. 

Done  at  Badajoz,  June  6,  ISO I. 

(L.  S.)  Th e  Print: e  of  Peace. 

(L.  S.)  Louis  Pinto  di  Souza. 


Letter  of  the  State  and  Cabinet  Mi¬ 
nister  His  Excellency  Count  Co - 
bentzel  to  Count  Stadion,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Minister  at  Berlin.  Vienna , 
October  1 4,  1  £0 1 . 

Yesterday  intelligence  was  re¬ 
ceived  that  his  royal  highness  the 
archduke  Anthony  was  unanimously 
proclaimed  archbishop  and  elector 
of  the  electoral  archbishopric  of 
Cologne,  by  the  electoral  cathedral 
chapter  of  Cologne,  in  a  free  ca¬ 
nonical  electoral  assembly. 

While  your  excellency  will  not 
fail  to  make  the  friendly  communi¬ 
cation  of  this  event  to  his  Prussian 
majesty’s  ministry,  your  excellency 
will,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most 
efficacious  manner,  repeat  those  de¬ 
clarations  which  his  majesty  the 
emperor  and  king  caused  to  be 
made  subsequent  to  the  election  of 
Munster. 

Your  excellency  will  assnre  his 
Prussian  majesty’s  ministry,  that, 
with  respect  to  the  electorate  of 
Cologne, the  election  of  an  archduke 
may  be  considered  as  indifferent, 
as  the  natural  course  of  the  accom¬ 
plishing  of  the  indemnities,  by 
means  of  secularisation,  will  not  be 
altered  from  personal  consideration. 
Or  secondary  Views.  Hence  then 
the  court  of  his  Prussian  majesty 
may  rest  perfectly  convinced,  that. 


as  (he  imperial  court,  from  love  ar 
regard  to  the  old  constitution 
Germany,  according  to  its  intern 
conviction,  can  never  forbear  i 
sisting  on  the  maintenance  of  tl 
three  spiritual  electorates,  the  pe 
sonal  consideration  of  the  archdut 
having  been  elected  to  be  electi 
of  Cologne  cannot  have  the  smalle 
influence  on  this  conduct  of  tl 
high  imperial  court. 

On  this  occasion  your  excellenc 
will  also  disclose  in  confidence  i 
count  Haugwitz,  that,  although  tl: 
cathedral  chapter  of  Munster  ea 
nestly  press  that  his  royal  highne 
the  archduke  Anthony  may  repa 
to  Muftster,  and  take  upon  himse 
the  government;  yet  his  imperi; 
majesty,  as  the  head  of  the  hoas< 
has  not  yet  given  to  his  royal  hig! 
ness  permission  for  this  purpose 
hut  has  rather  intimated  to  the  ci 
thedral  chapter,  to  continue  th 
government  in  the  mean  time  in  a 
respects  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  see  was  vacant — Sede  impedita. 

His  royal  highness,  beyond  a 
doubt,  is  in  all  respects  entitled  t 
the  formal  assumption  of  the  gc 
vernment,  and  might  without  con 
tradiction  put  himself  in  possessio 
of  this  ecclesiastical  electorate 
which  at  this  moment  has  as  mac 
right  to  its  existence  as  other  ec 
clesiastical  electorates. 

It  is  also  not  to  be  denied,  that  hi 
imperial  majesty,  in  this  modern 
tion  which  he  has  shown,  could  hav» 
no  other  view,  than  thereby  to  giv< 
a  proof  that  in  this  respect  he  ha 
been  guided  by  no  personal  interest 
Lewis  Coeentzel 

Note  of  Count  Haugwitz  to  Coun 
Stadion.  Berlin,  October  26. 

The  undersigned  state  and  cabi 
net  mimister  has  informed  the  kiiq 
of  the  communication  which  coun 
Stadion,  minister  extraordinary  an( 

plenipolentiar 
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plenipotentiary  of  his  imperial  and 
royal  majesty,  was  charged  to  make 
to  him  within  these  few  days.  It 
was  intended  to  make  known  to 
his  majesty  the  election  of  his 
toy  a!  highness  the  archduke  An¬ 
thony,  as  archbishop  and  elector 
of  Cologne,  and  was  accompanied 
with  the  declaration,  that  this  elec¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  that  of  Munster, 
was  to  be  considered  as  indifferent, 
and  unconnected  wi  h  every  per¬ 
sonal  or  further  view  ;  'and  that  it 
could  not  in  the  least  alter  either 
the  natural  course  of  the  secularisa¬ 
tions,  nor  the  appropriation  of  the 
same  to  the  indemnifications. — 
That,  as  on  the  one  side  the  em¬ 
peror,  partly  from  attachment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  empire,  partly 
from  internal  conviction,  could  not 
forbear  persisting  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  three  ecclesiastical 
electorates,  the  election  which  had 
fallen  on  the  archduke  Anthony 
could  by  no  means,  or  in  any  man¬ 
ner,  have  an  influence  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  imperial  majesty!- — That, 
in  order  to  give  a  proof  of  this,  his 
majesty  has  declined  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  cathedral  chapter  of 
Munster,  inviting  the  archduke  to 
repair  to  that  bishopric,  and  to  take 
possession  of  it;  and  that  he  had  at 
the  same  time  given  the  said  chap¬ 
ter  to  understand,  that  they  should 
undertake  the  government  them¬ 
selves  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  see  were  vacant. 

If  the  elections  of  Munster  and 
Arensberg  are  to  be  considered  as 
mere  formalities,  the  king  was 
obliged  on  his  part  to  pursue  those 
formalities  which  the  then  present 
circumstances  pointed  out,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  general  rights ;  and  with 
this  view  his  majesty  caused  his 
well-known  protestation  against  the 
Munster  election  to  be  delivered 
to  the  states  of  the  empire,  which 
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by  anticipation  also  concerned  the 
election  of  Arensberg,  in  case  such 
should  take  place. 

His  majesty  does  not  the  less  ap¬ 
prove  the  wise  resolution  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  to  'postpone  the  fur¬ 
ther  steps  which  one  or  both  of  the 
chapters  might  wish  to  adopt  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  the 
archduke  Anthony  ;  and  if  the  bu¬ 
siness  on  both  sides  be  thus  to  re¬ 
main  iii  uncertainty,  the  king  will 
in  like  manner  abide  by  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  measures  which  he  has  hitherto 
taken. 

But  even  if  his  majesty  were 
agreed  on  the  last  point  with  the 
court  of  Vienna,  yet  he  could  not 
grant  his  approbation  to  the  priiw 
ciple  of  the  future  maintenance  of 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates. 
This  principle  isjn direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  those  which  his  majesty  has 
at  all  times  expressed  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  as  one  of  the  contracting 
powers,  and  which  are  founded  on 
the  contracts  which  are  now  to  be 
put  into  execution. 

In  these  is  to  be  found  the  ex¬ 
press  and  essential  determination, 
that  the  losses  of  the  suffering  par¬ 
ties  are  to  be  made  up  by  means 
of  secularisations,  and  that  in  these 
losses  of  the  suffering  parties  must 
be  reckoned, 

1.  According  to  the  7  th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Luneviile,  the  he¬ 
reditary  princes  who  havedost  their 
possessions  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine; 

2.  According  to  the  5th  article, 
of  the  same  treaty,  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany;  and 

3.  The  house  of  Orange,  to 
which  Prussia  and  France  had  in¬ 
sured  a  suitable  indemnity,  by  a 
convention,  concluded  much  earr 
lier,  on  the  5th  of  August  17.96, 
which  incontestably  makes  the  right/ 
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and  pretensions  of  the  house  of 
Orange  equal  to  those,  of  the  house 
of  Tuscany.  From  the  obligations 
contained  in  those  treaties,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  powers  interested  must 
endeavour  to  regulate  and  to  li¬ 
quidate  the  mass  of  the  real  loss, 
and  to  bring  it  into  proportion  with 
the  objects  which  are  destined  to 
produce  an  equivalent  for  the  same. 
As  the  indemnification  for  the 
claimants,  pointed  out  in  the  above- 
mentioned  treaties,  must  be  com¬ 
plete,  so  must  it  be  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  beforehand,  how  far  the 
mass  arising  and  presenting  itself 
out  of  the  secularisation  is  sufficient 
to  indemnify  the  parties  who  have 
sustained  losses.  If,  after  a  calcu¬ 
lation  made,  funds  sufficient  were 
found  to  raise  or  restore  one  or 
more  of  the  ecclesiastical  sees,  to 
which  the  electoral  dignity  is  ap¬ 
plicable,  the  king,  far  from  op¬ 
posing  it,  would  take  measures  to 
support  in  this  respect  the  wishes 
and  views  of  his  imperial  majesty ; 
but  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
principle  at  this  time,  and  before 
the  mass  of  the  losses  can  be  weigh¬ 
ed  against  the  mass  of  the  objects 
of  indemnification,  to  decide  before¬ 
hand,  or  to  pre-resolve  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  present  ecclesiastical 
electorates. 

As  the  king  is  accustomed  in  all 
his  declarations  against  the  court  of 
Vienna,  to  be  very  free,  so  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  him  to  strengthen  anew  the 
principles  which  he  show's  in  all  his 
transactions,  and  which  he  has  in¬ 
variably  laid  down  as  the  ground 
of  his  conduct.  His  majesty  has 
therefore  authorised  the  undersign¬ 
ed  to  lay  them  again  before  count 
Stadion  in  the  present  note.  He 
fulfils  this  duty,  and  'repeats  to  the 
count  the  assurance  of  his  high 
consideration. 

(Signed)  Haugwitz. 
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Declaration  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  the  Royal  and  Electoral  Council 
of  Hanover ,  and  to  the  Comman¬ 
dants  of  the  Troops. 

After  the  oppressions  which  neu¬ 
tral  navigation  and  commerce  have 
experienced  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  on  the  part  of  the  English 
navy,  the  different  courts  interested 
in  it  could  no  longer  refrain,  after 
so  many  useless  complaints,  from 
protecting  the  violated  rights  of 
their  subjects  with  more  energy. 

The  result  wTas  the  convention  en¬ 
tered  into  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1800,  between  Russia,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  the  just  and  moderate 
principles  of  which  had  been  former¬ 
ly  adopted  and  followed  by  the  court 
of  London  itself ;  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  equally 
experienced  this  violence,  preju¬ 
dicial  to  his  states  and  flag,  did  not 
hesitate  to  accede  to  the  treaty. 

The  contracting  courts  were  on 
the  point  of  communicating  to  the 
belligerent  powers  their  convent- 
lion,  and  of  adopting  arrangements 
w  ith  them,  w'hen  England,  by  an 
unexpected  step,  disconcerted  (his 
amicable  design,  by  laying  an  em? 
bargo  upon  all  the  ships  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  powers  of  the  north  in  her 
ports,  and  thus  showing  herself  as 
an  enemy. 

It  might  be  expected  that  his 
Prussian  majesty  could  not  look 
upon  this  conduct  wdth  a  favourable 
eye  and  with  indifference:  to  this? 
end  he  sent  soon  after  to  the  court 
of  London  the  declaration  of  the 
12th  of  February,  avowing  formally 
and  publicly  his  accession  to  the 
convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
means  by  wdiicli  the  differences 
might  be  accommodated,  and  an 
entire  rupture  avoided. 

But,  instead  of  adopting  the  ex¬ 
pedient  proposed,  England  passed 

over 


er  in  silence  the  note  transmitted  he  will  not  only  shut  up  the  mouths, 
lord  Carysfort  at  Berlin.  She  of  the  Elbe,  "the  Weser,  and  the 
is  continued  to  treat  as  enemies  Ems,  but  will  also  take  possession 
e  flags  of  the  north  ;  and,  in  a  of  the  states  belonging  to  his  ma- 
>te  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state,  jesty  the  king  of  England,  as  elec- 
rd  Hawkesbury,  to  the  envoy  tor  of  Brunswic  Luneburg,  situated 
om  Sweden,  baron  d’Ehren-  in  Germany. 

;hwerd,  dated  London,  the  1  th  With  this  view,  his  majestv  the 
farch,  she  has  once  more  mani-  king  of  Prussia  demands,  requires, 
:sted  her  false  principles  so  often  and  expects  from  the  electoral  col¬ 
lated;'  .  lege  of  the  privy  counsellors  at 

“  That  under  the  present  cir-  Hanover,  and  of  the  generality, 
Limstances  the  embargo  laid  upon  that  they  submit  to  this  disposition 
ie  Swedish  ships  could  not  be  without  delay  and  reply,  and  that 
iken  off  whilst  the  court  of  Stock-  they  follow,  willingly,  the  orders 
ohn  remained  attached  to  a  coa-  which  shall  be  given  relative  to 
lion,  which  had  no  other  object  the  taking  possession  of  the  elec- 
han  to  force  his  Britannic  majesty  torate  by  the  Prussian  troops,  as 
o  accept  a  new  maritime  law  in-  well  as  with  respect  to  the  electoral 
ompatible  with  the  dignity  and  countries.  His  majesty  demands, 
independence  of  his  crow  n,  as  well  principally,  that  the  Hanoverian 
.s  with  the  rights  of  his  subjects.”  corps,  which  has  hitherto  been  in 
Such  a  declaration  was  soon  after  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  north 
ent  to  the  court  of  Denmark  ;  and  of  Germany,  be  disbanded,  with  a 
t  was  added,  that  she  was  required  proportional  partof  the  other  troops, 
o  abandon  the  northern  coalition,  — His  majesty  requires  from  the 
md  to  enter  into  a  separate  ne-  generals  and  all  the  officers,  to  vow, 
foliation  with  England.— After  by  wrriting,  not  to  serve  against  his 
laving  received  a  reply  in  the  ne-  Prussian  majesty;  on  the  contrary, 
native,  the  English  charge  d’affaires  to  follow  strictly  his  orders  till  the 
Drummond,  and  the  pler^poten-  affair  be  finished.  The  troops  who 
iary  extraordinary  Vansittart,  left  shall  remain  with  their  colours  shall 
Copenhagen  .the  same  day:  in  go  into  quarters,  one  on  the  right 
the  mean  time  the  English  fleet,  bank  of  the  Leine,  one  on  the  left 
under  the  orders  of  admiral  Parker,  bank  of  the  Alter,  and  behind  the 
destined  for  the  Baltic,  had  actually  Lube  to  the  Elbe,  where  they  shall 
arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Zealand.  remain  divided  in  the  towns  of 
It  appears  from  all  these  events,  Hanover,  Gisborne,  Uelgin,  Lune- 
that  the  court  of  London  will  not  burg,  and  in  the  other  small  towns 
absolutely  desist  from  its  insup-  and  villages  of  that  district.  All 
portable  demands,  and  accept  the  the  other  places,  comprising  the 
means  proposed  of  an  amicable  fortress  of  Hameln,  shall  be  de¬ 
approximation.  His  Prussian  ma-  iivered  up  to  the  Prussian  troops 
jesty  therefore  is  forced,  conform-  under  the  orders  of  lieutenant- 
ably  to  his  obligations  contracted,  general  de  Klein, 
to  adopt  the  mo  si  efficacious  means  His  majesty,  at  the  same  time,  an- 
to  support  the  convention  attacked,  nounces  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
and  to  return  the  inimical  measures  Prussian  froops  shall  be  at  the  ex- 
adopted  against  him ;  to  this  end,  pense  ol  the  electoral  country.  It 

shall 
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shall  begin  from  the  end  of  the 
month  of  April.  His  majesty  has 
sent  his  cabinet  minister  Schui- 
lenburg  to  announce  to  the  elec¬ 
toral  college  of  privy  counsellors 
and  commandants  of  troops  the  pre¬ 
sent  declaration.  On  this  account, 
all  connexion  between  the  electoral 
college  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
England  shall  cease,  and  the  autho¬ 
rities  are  in  consequence  responsi¬ 
ble  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia 
for  the  government  and  the  trea¬ 
sury.  Under  the  hope  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  submission,  his  majesty  is  in¬ 
duced  and  ready  to  promise  so¬ 
lemnly,  as  well  to  the  nobility  as 
to  the  burghers,  and  to  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  electorate,  the  en¬ 
tire  enjoyment  of  their  tranquillity, 
and  the  security  of  their  property. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  general  officers  should 
be  of  advice  to  prevent  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  measures  adopted,  and 
to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the 
Prussian  troops,  his  majesty  will  be 
obliged  to  withdraw  these  promises, 
and  to  treat  the  electoral  states  as 
enemies.  The  civil  and  -military 
magistrates  are  therefore  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fatal  effects  which 
might  result.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  his  majesty  advises  them  to 
submit  to  this  summons,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  rigorous  measures  which 
would  inevitably  be  taken  in  case 
of  refusal.  By  order  of  his  majesty, 
(Signed)  Haugwitz. 

Berlin ,  30 th  March ,  1801. 

*  •  /  9  - 


Note  from  the  Hanoverian  Ministry 
to  the  Royal  Prussian  Directorial 
Counsellor  Don  Dolwi,  respecting 
the  Withdrawing  of  the  Prussian 
Troops  from  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover.  Hanover,  June  14. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia 
hgving,  in  the  beginning  of  April 
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of  the  present  year,  unexpected! 
ordered  that  corps  of  his  troop 
hitherto  acting  with  the  army  c 
observation,  formed  for  the  genen 
defence,  to  take  possession  of  th 
districts  in  Germany  belonging  t 
his  Britannic  majesty,  as  electo 
of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  th 
causes  and  motives  \vhich  ir 
dueed  his  majesty  the  king  o 
Prussia  to  resort  to  this  extraordi 
nary  and  unexpected  measure  wer 
stated  to  the  German  ministry  o 
his  Botanic  majesty,  in  a  w.rittei 
declaration  of  the  30th  of  March  o 
the  present  year,  on  the  part  of  hi 
Prussian  majesty,  by  his  minister  o 
state,  of  war,  and  of  the  cabinel 
count  Schullenburg,  sent  to  Hanove 
for  that  purpose.  These  cause 
and  motives  were  founded  on  th< 
differences  that  had  arisen  be 
tween  his  Britannic  majesty  and  thi 
crowns  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
on  account  of  the  Petersburg  con 
vention  of  the  1 6th  of  Decembe 
1800;  on  the  proceedings  of  Eng 
land  against  Denmark  and  Sweden 
on  the  engagements  of  his  Prussia! 
majesty  for  his  allies,  agreeably  t< 
his  accession  to  the  Petersburg 
convention ;  and  particularly  or 
the  circumstance  that  Englanc 
would  not  resort  to  means  for  ar 
amicable  settlement  of  these  dif¬ 
ferences.— -Hence  his  Prussian  ma 
jesty  deduced  his  resolution  “  noj 
only  to  shut  up  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe,  Weser,  and  Ems,  but  also  tc 
take  possession  of  the  states  of  hi: 
majesty  the .  king  of  the  united 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
situated  in  Germany,  and  belong* 
ing  to  him  as  elector  of  Brunswick 
and  Luneburg.”  His  Prussian  ma¬ 
jesty  added,  in  his .  letter  addressee 
to  his  Britannic  majesty’s  German 
ministers  at  Hanover,  “  that  tht 
said  declaration  related  to  the  dif? 
fexences  that  bad  arisen  betweer 

Englanc 
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ingJancl  and  the  northern  powers, 
id  was  to  be  considered  merely 
;  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
isagreeable  circums.tapces  that  had 
iken  place.”  By  the  circumstances 
id  causes,  therefore,  assigned  as 
le  reason  on  the  part  of  Prussia, 
ic  agreement  was  relative,  which 
is  Britannic  majesty’s  German  mi- 
istry,  together  with  the  general 
immanding  his  German  troops, 
rere  obliged  to  enter  into  on  the 
d  of  April  of  the  present  year, 
ad  whereby,  under  the  existing 
iroum stances,  the  entrance  of  the 
russi-an  troops  and  their  mainte- 
ance  by  the  king’s  German  pos- 
2ssions  were  agreed  to.  It  is  now 
/ell  known,  that  the  circumstances 
nd  causes,  formerly  existing,  have 
een  entirely  changed  and  removed 
i  the  course  of  the  month  of  April, 
nd  still  more  in  the  course  of  the  • 
1011th  of  May  5  so  that  circuni- 
tances,  at  present,  are  rather  the 
everse.  Hostilities  have  ceased 
-etween  England  and  the  northern 
lowers ;  and  so  far  from  rejecting 
reans  for  an  amicable  settlement, 
□.mediate  friendly  missions  have 
ven  taken  place  on  both  sides, 
□d  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and 
weden,  imitating  the  wise  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  majesty  the  present 
mperor  of  Russia,  are  actually  en- 
laged  in  amicably  settling  the  differ- 
•nces  with  the  British  government, 
fhe  happy  issue  of  these  peaceable 
negotiations  not  being  doubted  by 
Lny  ot  the  parties,  the  British  go- 
rernment  began  rendering  com¬ 
merce  free  in  the  Baltic  ;  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  have  re- 
tored  the  commercial  intercourse 
>y  public  declarations;  and  the  em- 
>arg°^  formerly  laid  on  English 
hips  in  Russia  is  again  taken  off'. 
■*1S>  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia 
saving,  during  the  course  of  these 
;mcces$iye  changes,  permitted  all 
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commercial  and  other  intercourse 
with  his  Britannic  majesiyVsub- 
jects,  which  has  likewise  remained 
undisturbed  by  England  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Prussian  states,  it  is 
evident,  that  his  Prussian  majesty 
has  no  longer  any  cause  for  allows 
ing  measures  to.  be  taken,  on  his 
part,  against  the  crown  of  England. 
But  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia 
has  also  declared  already,  that  the 
measures  which  had  been  formerly 
taken  could  now  no  longer  be 
deemed  applicable  and  expedient, 
so  that,  031  the  part  of  Prussia,  the 
shutting  up  of  the  rivers  is  entirely 
annulled,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Elbe  and  Weser  has  been  again  de¬ 
clared  free.  His  majesty  tire  king 
of  Prussia,  from  the  same  considera¬ 
tion,  has  likewise  demanded  from 
the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  effect¬ 
ed,  the  evacuation  of  Hamburg  and 
Luheck,  and  withdrawn  the  troops 
that  had  been  stationed  in  the 
duchy  of  Oldenburg  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  occupying  the  left  banks  of 
the  Weser.  It  is  impossible,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  occupation  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty’s  dominions,  which 
had  been  connected  with  the  shut¬ 
ting  up  of  the  rivers,  and  grounded 
on  the  same  causes,  can  alone  re¬ 
main  and  continue.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  appears  evidently,  from 
the  whole  course  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  that  the  causes  no  longer  any 
where  exist  which  furnished  the 
.ground  for  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  king’s  ministry  here  by  the  king 
of  Prussia  on  the  30th  of  March, 
the  declaration  made  by  his  majesty 
in  consequence  thereof,  and  the 
agreement  afterwards  entered  in  tor 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  this* 
agreeably  to  his  majesty’s  wisdom 
and  justice,  but  as  something  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  by  him,  and 
which,  in  the  events  already  stated, 
has  already  been  admitted  and  ac¬ 
knowledged 
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lcriowledged  by  his  majesty.  The 
sentiments  which  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Prussia  entertains  for  his 
Britannic  majesty,  and  the  friendly 
relations  subsisting  between  him 
and  the  crown  of  England,  will, 
therefore,  leave  no  doubts  on  this 
subject,  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  the  nature 
of  the  constitution  of  the  German 
empire,  and  the  union  of  its  states 
with  each  other,  with'  respect  to 
this  business,  which  relates  entirely 
to  a  foreign  kingdom,  and  which 
has  always  been,  and  will  ever  re¬ 
main,  foreign  to  the  dominions 
which  his  majesty  possesses  as 
elector,  and  as  a  state  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire.  All  this  is  grounded 
on  the  firm  confidence  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  here  wishes  to 
manifest,  that  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia  will  not  hedtate  to  with¬ 
draw  his  troops  from  his  majesty’s 
German  dominions ;  and  that  main 


tenance  will  no  longer  be  demand¬ 


ed  for  those  troops,  which  has  been 
so  burthensome  to  the  country. — 
The  king's  minister  has,  for  this 
purpose,  addressed  this  note  to 
the  Prussian  directorial  counsellor. 
Von  Dohm,  entreating  him,  at  the 
same  time,  to  forward  it  to  his 
court,  and  to  effect  a  speedy  reso¬ 
lution  in  consequence. 

(Signed) 

(L.  S.)  By  the  Royal  and  Elec¬ 
toral  Ministry. 


To  the  Royal  Prussian  Directorial 
Counsellor  Von  Dohm ,  at  Home- 
burg. 


Memorial  presented  by  his  Serene  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury ,  previous  to  his  leaving 
this  Country. 

The  prince  of  Orange  being  in¬ 
formed  that  the  ratifications  of  the 


preliminary  articles  of  peace  be 
tween  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the] 
French  republic,  signed  on  the  Is 
instant,  have  been  exchanged  or 
the  10th ;  and  those  articles,  as  pub 
lished  by  government,  having  thus 
come  to  his  knowledge,  thinks  he 
ought  not  to  delay  any  longer,  in  ;i 
conjuncture  so  important  to  his  in 
terests  and  those  of  his  house,  tc; 
express,  without  reserve,  his  senti¬ 
ments  and  his  wishes  to  his  majesty, 

The  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  obliged  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  his  family  to  repair  to  England 
in  the  year  1795,  are  too  well  known 
to  make  it  necessary  to  renew  the 
statement  of  them  in  this  place. 

After  having  been  received  b) 
his  majesty  with  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  kindness,  the  prince  oi 
Orange  experienced  no  less,  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  of  his  majesty's  good¬ 
ness  towards  him  during  hisA  sta) 
in  this  country,  wdiere  he  has  con¬ 
stantly  been  treated  with  the  mosl 
generous  hospitality.  On  every  oc 
casion  he  received  unequivocal  as 
surances  and  marks  of  the  unvariec 
interest  which  his  majesty  and  hi 
government  continued  to  take,  no 
only  in  what  related  to  himself  anc 
to  his  family,  but  also  to  the  nu- 
merous  and  faithful  adherents  o 
the  house  df  Orange,  and  the  an¬ 
cient  constitution  of  the  republic  o 
the  United  Provinces.  These  mark! 
of  interest  had  so  often  been  repeat 
ed,  that  the  prince  of  Q range  ha 
not  even  conceived  it  to  be  neces 
sary  for  him  to  make  any  forma 
demand,  founded  upon  the  solernt 
engagements  by  which  Great  Bri 
tain  guarantied,  in  178S,  -the  stadt 
holderate,  and  the  other  dignitie 
hereditary  in  his  house. 

The  prince  of  Orange  has  see: 


with  great  concern  the  course  o 

O 


events  lead  gradually  to  a  state  o 


things  very  different  from  that  un 

de 
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for  which  those  engagements  had 
>een  formed,  and  by  which  the 
>robabifity  of  their  being  com- 
>letdy  fulfilled  was  from  day  to 
lay  diminishing.  Nevertheless,  as 
ong  as  the  war  continued  he  could 
lever  prevail  upon  himself  to  give 
ip  that  hope  entirely  ;  but  he  await¬ 
'd  in  silence  the  final  issue  of 
■vents.  Now  that  the  preHmina- 
ies  of  peace  are  concluded  on  the 
onditions  known  to  the  public, 
vithout  theprinceof  Orange  having 
eceived  any  information  that  any 
hing  has  been  stipulated  with  re¬ 
peat  to  himself,  he  thinks  himself 
nder  the  obligation  of  breaking  the 
ilence  he  had  hitherto  thought  fit 
o  observe,  and  considers  it  as  his 
^dispensable  duty  to  recommend 
nthe  strongest  and  most  pressing 
manner  to  the  king’s  solicitude  and 
ovverful  protection,  at  the  ap- 
'roaching  conferences  for  the  for- 
lation  of  the  definitive  treaty,  his 
wn  interest,  those  of  his  house, 
nd  of  a  considerable  number  of 
is  countrymen,  who  are  become 
ie  unfortunate  victims  of  •  their 
ilshaken  zeal  for  his  person  and 
is  cause,  of  their  tried  fidelity  to 
ie  ancient  constitution  of  their 
ative  country,  and  of  their  at- 
ichment  to  that  system  which 
>  long  and  so  |  closely  united 
republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
®ces  to  Great-Britain. 

The  prince  of  Orange  thinks  it 
r°uld  be  injuring  the  generous 
clings  of  his  majesty  and  his  go- 
srnment  to  dwell  upon  the  motives 
rhich  induce  him  to  make  this  re- 
Li€st*  f  He  has  no*  doubt  of  his 
majesty’s  finding  them  in  his  own 
tyal  breast;  and  he  flatters  himself 
[at  the  dispositions  he  hopes  to 
1(*  on  this  subject  will  add  still 
ore  to  the  manifest  obligations  he 
wes  to  the  king,  and  of  which  he 


will  never  lose  the  grateful  re*' 
membrance. 

Tiie  prince  of  Orange  requests 
loid  Hawkesbury  to  lay  the  present 
note  before  his  majesty,  and  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  his  majesty’s  intentions 
with  respect  to  its  contents.  Pie 
takes  tnis  opportunity  to  assure  lord 
Hawkesbury  of  his  perfect  consi¬ 
deration. 

Hampton  Court  Palace ,  1 3th  of 
October ,  1801. 

(Signed)  W.  PrincN  of  Orange. 


First  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Se¬ 
crecy,  to  whom  the  several  Paper?, 
which  were  presented  (sealed  up)  to 
the  House,  by  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ,  upon  the  1st  and  ‘2d 
Days  of  April,  by  His  Majesty’s 
Cbmmand,  lucre  referred;  and  who 
were  directed  to  examine  the  Mat • 

■  ters  thereof,  and  report  the  same , 
as  they  shall  appear  to  them ,  to 
the  House . 

Your  committee  have  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  diligence  to  the 
consideration  of  the  matters  referred 
to  them;  but,  from  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  information  respect¬ 
ing  different  parts  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  which  has  been  laid  before 
them,  they  are  under  the  necessity 
of  requesting  the  indulgence  of  the 
house  for  a  short  time,  before  they 
can  submit  the  result  of  their  investi¬ 
gation  on  all  the  points  to  which  it 
has  extended. 

Y  our  committee,  however,  think 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  state, 
without  delay,  that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  fullest  proofs  that  the 
dangerous  and  treasonable  conspi¬ 
racy  for  the  subversion  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  government,  which 
in  the  year  1798,  in  concert  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  produced  the  horrid 
and  sanguinary  rebellion  in  Ire- 

(M)  land. 
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land,  and  the  progress  and  extent 
of  which,  in  Great- Britain,  is  detail¬ 
ed  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Secrecy  in  the  year  1799,  has 
never  been  abandoned.  The  hopes 
and  activity  of  the  disaffected  were 
checked,  and  their  intentions  frus¬ 
trated,  by  the  vigilance  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  by  the  effect  of  the 
laws  which  were  adopted  ;  but 
their  principles  and  designs  remain¬ 
ed  unchanged,  and  they  have  for 
some  time,  and  more  especially  of 
late,  been  endeavouring  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  distress  occasioned 
by  the  high  price  of  provisions  for 
carrying  those  wicked  designs  into 
effect.  If  has  particularly  appeared 
to  your  committee,  that  the  insti¬ 
gators  of  these  proceedings  have, 
on  repeated  occasions,  secretly  ex¬ 
pressed  their  wish  for  the  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  those  evils,  which  they 
every  where  endeavour  to  use  as  a 
pretext  and  engine  for  exciting  po¬ 
pular  discontent.  They  appear  to 
have  derived  their  principal  encou¬ 
ragement  from  the  pressure  arising 
from  the  scarcity,  from  the  hopes 
of  assistance  from  a  foreign  enemy 
upon  the  invasion  of  Great-Britain 
or  Ireland,  and  from  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  lawsjaefore  referred  to  ; 
which,  from  the  concurrent  testi¬ 
mony  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  they  acknowledge  and 
declare  to  have  been  the  principal 
obstacle  to  their  measures. 

Within  a  few  weeks  past,  and  to 
the  latest  period  to  which  the  in¬ 
formation  received  by  your  com¬ 
mittee  can  apply,,  their  activity  has 
been  great,  and  increasing  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  :  every  effort  is  employed 
that  can  tend  to  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity  ;  and  recent  intelligence' 
has  been  received  from  different 
quarters,  which  justifies  your  com¬ 


mittee  in  believing,  that  at  th 
moment  the  immediate  object  « 
the  disaffected  is  to  endeavour,  b 
a  sudden  explosion,  to  avail  then 
selves  of  the  interval  which  ma 
still  take  place  before  those  law 
Can  be  renewed.  The  dangeron 
system  of  a  secret  confederacy,  ur 
der  the  obligation  of  an  unlawfi 
oath,  which  prevailed  in  Irelanc 
and  afterwards,  extended  itself  t 
Great-Britain,  has  been  revived 
with  additional  precautions,  for  tb 
purpose  of  eluding  detection,  an< 
of  ensuring  concert,  secrecy,  an< 
dispatch.  And  it  appears. to  be  ii 
agitation,  suddenly,  by  these  means 
to  call  numerous  meetings,  in  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  at  the 
same  day  and  hour,  to  an  exten 
which,  if  not  prevented,  must  ma¬ 
terially  endanger  the  public  peace 
and  that,  among  the  persons  mos! 
forward  for  instigating  these  cri¬ 
minal  proceedings,  are  some  of  those 
who  had  been  detained  under  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus 
act,  and  who  have  been  recently 
released  from  confinement. 

These  considerations  your  com¬ 
mittee  have  felt  themselves  bound 
to  submit,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  house,  believing 
that  any  delay  in  so  doing  w  ould 
be  attended  with  material  danger 
to  the  country;  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  feel  it  a  duty  incum¬ 
bent  on  them,  to  take  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  staling  to  the  house  their 
strong  and  unanimous  opinion, 
grounded  on  the  information  which 
they-  have  received,  that  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  renewing  those 
measures  of  precaution  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  has  be¬ 
fore  adopted  ;  particularly  the  act 
for  the  suspension  of  the  provisions 
of  the  habeas-corpus  act,  and  the 
act  to  prevent  seditious  meetings; 

which. 


inch,  while  they  remained  in  by  parliament,  and  by  the  fear  of 
rce,  .were  attended  with  the  detection  and  immediate  apprehen- 
ppiest  effects  in  preserving  the  sion,  yet  their  disposition  remained 
bhc  tranquillity,  and  which  your  unaltered.  That,  from  the  month 
mmittee  have  the  most  confident  of  May  1799,  notwithstanding  the 
pe  would  have  the  same  salu-  detention  of  several  of  the  most 
y  operation  under  the  present  active  members  of  the  late  corre- 
cumstances.  spending  society,  others  have  con-* 

;  "  ~~ -  tinued  occasionally  to  meet  wit  hout 

md  Report-  of  the  Committee  of  any  form  of  regular  association,  and 
Secrecy,  to  whom  the  several  Pa-  studiously  avoiding  any  constant 
vers,  which  were  presented  (sealed  place  of  assembling,  or  written 
\ip)  to  the  I/o use,  by  Mr.  Chan-  memorial  of  their  transactions.  A 
'ellor  qf  the  Exchequer,  upon  the  principal  object  at  first  was  the 
I  stand  2d  Days  of  April,  1  SOI ,  collection  of  money  for  the  relief 
y  His  Majesty’s  Command,  were  of  the  persons  confined  under 
'eferred;  and  who  were  directed  charges  of  treasonable  and  seditious 
o  examine  the  Matters  thereof,  practices,  with  whom  they  seem 
uid  report  the  same  as  they  shall  constantly  to  have  preserved  their 
ippearto  them,  to  the  House.  former  connexion.  On  the  5th  of 

Viler  some  preliminary  observa-  November  1799,  when  .they  began 
is  upon  the,  means  by  which  to  derive  fresh  encouragement  from 
)rmafion  had  been  obtained,  the  the  unfavourable  events  on  the  coh¬ 
ort  states : —  tinent,  and  the  evacuation  of  Hol- 

f  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  land  by  the  British  troops,  a  party  ’ 
sons  who  had  deeply  imbibed  the  of  them  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
iciples  of  the  French  revolution,  anniversary  of  Hardy’s  acquittal; 

)  were  inflamed  with  the  most  on  which  occasion  they  appear  first 
quinary  animosity  against  all  the  to  have  ventured  on  a  more  open 
ting  establishments  of  church  avowal  of  their  opinions,  and  to 
state;  that  such  of  them,  par-  have  indulged  in  the  most  treason- 
lady  of  the  lower  orders  of  able  and  seditious  toasts  and  songs, 
ety,  whose  hopes  were  insti-  As  yet,  however,  the  mischief  went 
:d  by  the  prospect  of  the  plun-  no  further ;  and  indeed,  during  all 
of  the  rich,  and  the  partition  this  period,  till  late  in  the  last  year, 
ie  landed  property  of  the  conn-  they  seem  to  have  despaired  of  any 
and  who  had  been  taught  to  immediate  success  in  their  projects, 
re  all  the  restraints  which  di-  for  which  some  of  them  supposed 
or  human  law-s  have  imposed  no  favourable  opportunity  would 
he  passions  of  men; ; should  be  occur  till  the  restoration  of  peace 
eed,  by  any  change  of  circum-  should,  as  they  hoped,  have  at  once 
3es,  or  legal  coercion,  suddenly  removed  the  legal  restraints  which 
3andon  those  principles,  and  to  now  impeded  their  operations,  and 
:n  to  the  duties  of  loyal  and  brought  home  such  an  addition  of 
cable  subjects^  It  accord-rngiy  unemployed  hands  as  would  in¬ 
vars  manifest,  that  though  the  crease  the  existing  scarcity,  and  add 
tions  of  the  disaffected  in  this  to  the  prevailing  discontents.  They 
try  were  suppressed  by  the  -folt  themselves,  and  lamented  the 
nice  of  government,  acting  effect  of,  the  powers  entrusted  to 
r  the  powers  entrusted  to  them-  government  by  the  act  for  suspend- 

■  \  ’;v'  ■  ,  (M  2f  ing 
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ing  the  habeas-corpus  act:  flieir 
former  leaders  were  dispersed  and 
secluded,  and  they  apprehended  for 
themselves  a  similar  fate.  Parti¬ 
cular  events,  however,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  before  alluded  to,  had  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  given  some  encourage¬ 
ment  to  their  views,  and  diminished 
their  apprehensions :  the  successes 
of  the  enemy  in  the  last  campaign, 
the  disappointments  of  our  allies, 
still  more  of  any  enterprise  in  which 
this  country  was  more  particularly 
concerned,  or  any  danger  which 
threatened  the  life  or  health  of  their 
sovereign,  were,  as  they  occurred, 
a  constant  source  of  satisfaction, 
and  of  renewed  hope  and  expecta¬ 
tion. — The  health  of  the  chief  con¬ 
sul  of  France,  the  success  of  his 
arms  when  opposed  to  those  of 
their  country,  the  progress  of  the 
rupture  with  the  northern  powers, 
as  a  means  of  impoverishing  our 
merchants,  and  creating  distress  and 
discontent  among  the  manufactu¬ 
rers,  were  among  the  first  wishes 
that  marked  the  complexion  of  their 
convivial  meetings,  or  expressed 
the  malignity  of  their  private  re¬ 
flexions. — The  dearth  of  provisions 
early  in  the  last  year  opened  a  new 
field  for  similar  speculations,  and 
the  return  of  it  after  the  last  har¬ 
vest  increased  the  inducements 
and  the  hope  of  converting  it  to 
their  views.  Of  this,  as  well  as  of 
other  public  calamities,  they  were 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  in  a 
way  that  marks  sufficiently  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  those  principles  which  lead 
the  revolutionary  enthusiast  to  over¬ 
look,  or  make  him  seek  to  augment 
the  miseries,  however  extended,  of 
individuals,  in  the  hope  of  deriving 
from  them  the  means  of  subverting 
existing  establishmen  ts.  They  affect¬ 
ed  indeed  openly  much  feeling  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  fo¬ 
mented  their  complaints  against  the 
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supposed  authors  of  them  ;  but 
private  they  expressed  their  sat 
faction  at  the  continuance  of  t 
distress,  and  were  only  apprehe 
sive  that  the  cause  of  thecomplai 
might  cease  by  a  return  of  plent 
they  hoped  particularly  that  t 
scarcity  would  press  hard  upon  t 
soldiery,  and  produce  disconte 
and  insubordination  ;  and,  the  b< 
ter  to  serve  their  cause,  they  c 
not  scruple  to  hold  out  the  me 
unwarranted  hopes  of  success 
their  extensive  plans  of  meditat 
seduction.  They  disapproved  i 
deed  of  the  disposition  to  ri< 
which  appeared  in  some  places  < 
account  of  the  scarcity  in  the  mon 
of  September  last,,  as  leading 
partial  and  premature  insurreetie 
not  sufficiently  connected  with  tin 
own  more  large  and  revolutiona 
views ;  but  they  thought  a  peri 
somewhat  later  more  favourable 
their  designs,  which  might  be  bt 
ter  advanced  by  a  different  line 
conduct.  Under  this  impressk 
they  promoted  a  meeting  of  a  m< 
dangerous  nature,  to  be  held 
Kennington  Common  on  the  9th 
November,  by  public  advertis 
ment,  which  was  stated  to  govei 
ment  at  the  time  to  be  issued  und 
their  directions  this  fact  has  sin 
been  confirmed  by  positive  depo 
tions  upon  oath,  and  by  concurrc 
testimony  which  has  been  obtain 
in  consequence  of  some  of  the  h 
apprehensions ;  from  all  which 
also  appears  that  several  of  1 
persons  above  referred  to  attend* 
and  that  the  state  of  the  vveatl 
alone  prevented  their  being  pres* 
in  great  numbers  i  other  meetir 
were  concerted  in  different  pa 
of  the  metropolis,  or  its  vicini 
with  a  view  to  distract  the  attenti 
of  the  magistrates,  and  harass  i 
operations  of  the  military.  X 
first  of  these,  however,  failed, 

consequer, 
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©sequence  of  the  information 
ireviously  afforded  to  the  officers 
f  government,  and  the  presence 
f  magistrates;  and  the  others 
'ere  prevented  by  the  apprehem 
on  of  detection,  from  the  reward 
ffered  for  the  conviction  of  the 
ersons  concerned  in  convening  the 
rst.  Similar  plans  were  still  in 
citation  in  the  following  month, 
hen  a  seditions  and  treasonable 
md-bill,  in  the  form  of  a  proclama- 
on,  was  prepared  and  circulated  by 
person  lately  a  leading  member  of 
;e  disaffected  societies,  and  who 
)ur  committee  have  reason  to  be- 
sve  was  principally  concerned  in 
mvening  the  meeting  on  Kenning- 
'ii  Common ;  a  copy  of  which  is 
rnexed  to  this  report.” 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  state 
e  arrival  of  United  Irishmen,  and 
e  fabrication  of  pikes  and  daggers, 
he  expiration  of  the  act  suspend- 
g  the  habeas-corpus  encouraged 
em  to  renew  their  designs  at  the 
•mmencement  of  the  present  year, 
heir  plan,  as  stated  in  the  report  of 
s  house  of  lords,  to  have  an  ex- 
utive  committee  of  ten,  and  sub- 
ents  for  the  different  districts.  To 
nceal  their  designs,  they  formed 
emselves  into  clubs  called  benefit- 
deties,  where  private  assassina- 
■fl  of  certain  individuals  was  re- 
mmended.  Another  society,  cal  1- 
Spensonians ,  was  formed  merely 
discuss  public  affairs,  they  agree- 
j  with  a  book  published  bySpence, 
commending  an  agrarian  law, 

?  destruction  of  the  nobility,  &c. 
)on  the  release  of  their  leaders 
the  expiration  of  the  act  sus- 
tiding  the  habeas-corpus,  a  sup- 
r  was  given,  at  which  seditious 
I  treasonable  language  was 
d. 

'*  This  meeting  seems  to  have 
'asioned  a  more  confident  opi- 
n  their  strength-,  and  of  the 


success  of  their  schemes  of  seduc- 
tion.  They  boasted  of  the  extension 
of  their  society  over  different  and 
remote  districts  of  the  metropolis. 
They  were  not,  however,  insensible 
t°  the  proceedings  of  parliament  on 
the  subject  of  the  martial  law  bill 
in  Ireland,  which  they  were  appre¬ 
hensive  might  be  applied  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  their  enterprises  here ; 
or,  if  not,  at  least  that  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  habeas-corpus  act 
would  be  renewed,  and  effectually 
operate  to  counteract  their  designs. 
Under  this  impression,  a  particular 
degree  of  caution  was  recommended 
by  the  executives  as  to  the  persons 
to  whom  the  oath  should  be  admi¬ 
nistered  :  they  suspected  they  were 
observed,  and  were  afraid  of  being 
apprehended  before  their  plan  was 
ripe  for  execution,  which  they  ad¬ 
mitted  it  would  not ‘be  till  they 
should  be  provided  with  arms  suffi¬ 
cient  for  their  purpose.  The  same 
apprehension  operated  differently 
on  some  of  the  most  ardent  spirits 
of  the  confederacy,  who  were  still 
more  sanguine  as  to  the  numbers 
who  would  join  them,  and  who 
were  desirous  of  striking  the  blow' 
before  measures  could  be  taken  for 
their  suppression  ;  and  who  thought 
they  might  supply  the  wantof  which 
they  complained  by  a  desperate 
attack  on  several  repositories  of 
arms,  which  would  at  once  deprive 
the  military  of  the  means  of  resist¬ 
ance,  and  furnish  themselves  with 
weapons  for  attack :  others,  not 
admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutives,  accused  them  of  tardiness 
in  their  operations,  and  were  im¬ 
patient  to  be  called  into  action. 
The  more  cautious  councils  how¬ 
ever  prevailed,  which  Were  perhaps 
promoted  by  mutual  suspicion,  and 
by  the  reluctance  of  some,  when  it 
came  near  the  point,  to  engage  in 
Outrages  ©f such  atrocity.” 

(M  3}  N  Other 
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Other  meetings  were  held  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  of  the  town;  and  at 
one  of  them — the  Spensonians — the 
following  toasts  were  drunk  : — 

Mnv  (he  last  of  Kings  be  strangled  in 
the  Bowels  of  (lie  last  of  Priests. 

A  speedy  Amalgamation  of  Partj^  with 
the  Mass  of  the  People. 

Religion  without  Priests,  and  Govern¬ 
ments  without  Kings. 

A  Dish  of  Fish  for  the  English,  and  may  ' 
they  always  relish  an  Irish  Pike  ! 

Vinegar  Hill,  and  the  Foes  of  dhe 
People  meet  with  sour  Sauce  ! 

The  Pleroes  of  Wexford. 

The  Rights  of  the  Peopie,  and  may.  th® 
People  never  want  Spirit  to  maintain  their 
Plights ! 

Honest  Men  at  the  Head  of  Affgirs,  and 
those  at  the  Head  of  Affairs  without  Heads 
at  all. 

No  Lord,  nor  Landlord  !  but  the  Lord 
God,  our  only  Lord. 

May  the  Usurpation  of  the  great 
Landholders  be  speedily  destroyed,  and 
every  Man  recover  |iis  original  Share  of 
Land  ! 

Maj  the  Age  of  Superstition  be  annihi¬ 
lated,  and  the  Age  of  Reason  be  established- 
in  its'stead  ! 

At  one  of  the  most  recent  meet¬ 
ings  a  supper  was  given,  at  the 
expense  of  some  unknow  n  patron, 
to  celebrate  again  the  release  of  the 
champions  of  their  cause;  when 
they  were  still  entertained  with  the 
most  seditious  songs  and  toasts, 
sufficiently  descriptive  of  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  our  foreign  enemy, 
and  abhorrence  of  the  form  of  our 
own  constitution  ;  such  as, 

Bonaparte  !  and  Success  to  the  Army 
oL  Egypt! 

The  Guillotine  ! — a  Cure  for  the  King’s 

Evil* 

The  disaffected  take  step's  to  wdn 
over  religious  enthusiasts,  ..as  well 
as  visionary  reformers,  though  they 
despise  religion.  The  report  next 
proceeds  to  slate,  that  societies  on 
similar  principles  were  formed  in  the 
chief  towns,  and  that  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  and  hope  of  all  was  to, foment 
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rebellion  bv  means  of  the  scarcity 
of  provisions.  They  representec 
their  numbers  trained  to  arms  a! 
60,000,  sometimes  double  thai 
number  ;  one  of  their  plans  wa< 
to  seize  the  arms  of  the  loyal  asso¬ 
ciations  They  connected  them¬ 
selves  with'  a  religious  sect  (the 
Jerusalemites)  in  Yorkshire,  whos< 
creed  w?as  the  25th,  26'thg  and  27 tl 
verses  of  the  xxist  chapter  of. Ezeki¬ 
el.  in  Lancashire  the  numbers  wert 
great  and  bold,  and  an  insurreefior 
was  proposed  for  the  seed-time 
A  secret  convention  sat  for  sh 
different  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  general  meeting  was  actually 
held  early  in  April,  near  Manches¬ 
ter,  which  was  dispensed.  Thedisaf 
fected  held  out  encouragement  lc 
the  enemy  to  invade  this  country, 
by  representing  they  would  be 
joined  by  great  numbers,.  The 
report  then  describes  ,a  new  plo! 
lately  discovered  in  Ireland-  for 
forming  the  disaffected  ..into-  regi¬ 
ments,  a  seditious  address  to  the 
Irish  sailors  in  our  fleet,  and  solici¬ 
tations  of  assistance  from  France. 
But  the  agent  who  asks  this,  it  is 
said,  “  stipulates,  however,  with 
his  proposed  gliies  for  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  their  property  to  all  the 
present  possessors,  in  opposition 
to  any  claim  of  the  catholics,  whom 
he  states  still  to  look.  forwrard  with 
hopes  of  establishing  a  popish  as¬ 
cendency  ;  and  it  appears  that  he 
Ijas  been  given  to  understand, 
tjiat  both  the  -  late  directory*  and 
one  of  the  principal  ministers  of 
the  presept  government  oi  France, 
had  coincided  in  the  justice ,  and 
propriety  of  that  stipulation. ” 

The  report  next  details  the  re¬ 
bellious  and  atrocious  proceedings 
in  Ireland  at  considerable  length., 
the  plans  of,  assassination,  &c. 
Persons  .are  flogged  to  gompe- 
,  them  to  sell  ciiegp  provisions 
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ft!  Je  are  destroyed ;  horses  are  execution  is  in  the  hands  of  tile 
tolen  to  faciUnie  the  designs  of  executioner. 

he  rebels,  a  general  tendency  to  “  Given  at  the  Council  chamber.  ” 

insurrection  exists  among  the  lower  “  This  account  the  member  re- 

iass ;  ana  the  rebellion  is  not  ceived  from  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ucnehed..  ceased,  who  showed  him  another 

.  1  hat  in  one  county,  for  a  year  letter  to  the  same  effect,  which 
ast,  one  whole,  barony  has  been  was  served  on  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
.ibutaiy  lo  and  in  possession  of  an  Price  at  the  same  time,  who  in 
imed  banuitti  ol -about  fifty  per-  consequence  fled  the  country.  Mr. 
)n.s,  under  two  known  leaders.  Price  was,  within  a  few  days,  in 
'ho  regular  y  cxeicise  their  men,  the  open  fields  at  noon,  tired  at  and 
ation  then  pickets.,  and  march,  murdered  by  a  single  individual, 

»  the  sound  ol  a  horn,  to  the  who  was  suffered  to  depart  at  his 
immission  or  all  sorts  of  outrages;  leisure,  without  any  endeavour 
id  declare  their  intention  of  per-  being  made  to  detain  him,  though 
iting  till  a  general  rising  may  many  people  were  at  work  at  no 
lable  them  to  overturn  the  ex-  great  distance.” 
dug  constitution  and  government.  The  report  here  describes  and 

■*  ,  I0Dbery  the  mail  in  justifies  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 

ildare,  in  the  month  of  dtpril  last,  courts-martial. 

'  a  gang  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  The  report  next  states  the  im- 
med  men,  who  commenced  their  possibility  of  disclosing  the  means 
.ackby  a  volley  of  musketry,  is  by  which  government  has  obtained 
Arming  instance  of  the  manner  its  information,  without  endanger- 
w hie n  these  outrages  are  com-  ing  the  persons,  and  ruining  their 
tteci ;  and  a  recent  and  well  channels  of  intelligence.  It  no- 
own  tiansaction  of  the  most  tices  the  small  number  of  persons 
ocious  nature,  in  the  county  of  .  imprisoned  under  the  suspension 
pperary,  proves  that  the  system  of  the  habeas  -  corpus  act,  and 
secret  proscription  and  delegated  sanctions  their  imprisonment  after 
assignation  is  still  in  force,  sup-  having  inquired  the  motives.  The 
ited  either  by  the  concurrence  report  concludes  with  this  para- 
extensive  confederacy,  or  the  graph:—  , 

-cts  of  geneial^  intimidation,  “  Under  these  circumstances, 

Ur  committee  refer  to  the  mur-  your  committee  cannot  forbear  sub- 
0  Mr.  I  rice,  who,  having  mitting  to  the  wisdom  of  the  house 
en  a  farm  against  the  wishes  of  the  propriety  of  such  an  act  of 
se  who  take  upon  them  to  indemnity  as  may  protect  all  per- 
ulate  the  rents  of  land,  re-  sons  concerned  in  these  commit- 
ved  a  written  intimation,  which  ments  from  the  effects  of  any  legal 
,e/ rs>  from  the  evidence,  of  a  proceeding,  without  subjecting 
noer  of  this  house,  to  have  been  them  to  the  necessity,  either  of 
he  following  effect ^  suffering  for  a  conduct  in  itself 

Libeify  Hall.  meritorious,  or  of  disclosing,  in 

I  ake  notice ;  that  you  have  been  their  own  defence,  those  particu- 
d  and  convicted  of  having  taken  lars  which  every  consideration  of 
•  farm  you  have  been  sentenced  humanity,  good  faith,  and  policy, 
leath  you  are  to  give  up  the  must  render  it  their  duty  to  con- 
h.otherwise  the  warrant  for  your  ceaif* 

(M  4)  The. 
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The  Appendix  consists  of 'the 
handbill  calling  the  meeting  at 
Kennington  Common;  papers  in¬ 
flaming  the  minds  of  the  people  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  pro¬ 
visions ;  oaths  binding  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  man  ;  an  extract  from 
Spence’s  pamphlet,  recommending 
that  land  should  not  be  the  property 
of  individuals  but  of  parishes,  and 
the  rents  common  to  all;  and  that  a 
convention  should  meet  to  enforce 
the  plan.  There  are  also  several  in¬ 
flammatory  papers  from  the  Uni  led 
Irish,  and  an  address  to  the  Irish 
sailors  of  the  same  nature,  together 
with  long  depositions  of  persons 
employed  on  courts-martial  in  Ire¬ 
land;  and  depositions,  and  other 
evidence,  respecting  the  general 
state  of  that  country. 

»  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■■■■■■■■■■  111 . 1  . .  - 

Abstract  of  ike  Second  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords , 
•which  was  delivered  to  their  Lord- 
ships  on  Hpril  28. 

When  it  became  known  to  some 
of  the  most  stirring  members  of  the 
society,  which  under  the  name  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society 
is  so  particularly  described  in  the 
former  report,  that  the  act  for  pre¬ 
venting  seditious  meetings  had  ex¬ 
pired,  they  drew  together  at  first  in 
small  parties  with  a  degree  of  cau¬ 
tion,  changing  frequently  their  place 
of  meeting,  and  omitting  their  ac¬ 
customed  forms,  being  still  appre¬ 
hensive,  as  they  expressed  them¬ 
selves,  of  the  act  which  had  not 
then  expired  for  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas-corpus  act.  In  this  con¬ 
dition,  various  plans  were  formed 
in  different  meetings  for  resuming 
and  carrying  on  with  more  security 
their  former  practices.  Among 
Other  devices,  one  was  proposed 
and  adopted  by  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber,  to  assume  the  name  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  benefit-society. 


Those  who  were  thus  to  take  th 
name  of  a  benefit-society  had  n 
other  purpose  but  to  mask  unde 
that  name  a  political  society  forme 
for  purposes  the  most  flagitious 
for  it  was  expressly  declared  th; 
no  fund,  raised  by  regular  contribi 
tion,  should  form  the  stock  of  th 
society ;  no  persons  admitted  men 
bers  but  those  of  democratic  ser 
timents,  who  were  to  receive  c< 
pics  of  the  rules  of  a  benefit-sc 
ciety,  not  that  they  should  be  of 
served,  but  that  they  might  deceiv 
the  magistrates  in  case  any  of  th 
meetings  should  be  suspected ;  coi 
verting  thereby,  in  fraud  of  the  lav 
an  excellent  establishment  for  th 
relief  of  the  sober  and  industrioi 
poor,  into  an  instrument  for  th 
destruction  of  sobriety  and  industry 
Many  members  of  the  former  co; 
responding  society  and  their  frienc 
were  in  this  manner  engaged.- 
Others  appear  to  have  been  at  th 
same  time  concerting  a  deeper  d< 
sign  of  a  secret  society,  which  aftc 
it  had  attained  a  proper  maturit 
wras  announced  to  the  benefit-sc 
ciety,  that  had  been  establisbe 
about  three  weeks,  and  became  ni 
merous,  by  two  persons  in  thecha 
racter  of  delegates  from  a  societ 
for  emancipation,  and  desiring  t 
know  whether  the  pretended  be 
nefit-society  would  connect  itse 
with  their  society.  The  propose 
was  favourably  received,  and  a  fu 
ture  meeting  appointed,  at  whic 
they  should  be  furnished  with  th 
instructions  of  the  plan  of  that  so 
ciety.  At  that  meeting  the  instruc 
tions  produced  in  writing  were  t 
this  effect : — The  members  to  b 
admitted  by  a  test,  or  declaratioi 
on  oath,  to  be  sworn  on  the  Bibb 
when  it  can  be  produced;  but  i 
is  observed,  that  since  Paine’s  Ag< 
of  Reason  it  is  looked  on  as  a  marl 
ofmeivism  to  keep  a  Bible.  Th< 
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arsons  entrusted  to  swear  others, 
>r,  in  the  phrase  of  the  society,  to 
niliate  them,  are  termed  con- 
luctors.  They  receive  a  written 
ippointment,  with  a  printed  in- 
truction  and  printed  declaration 
copies  ot  each  of  these  are  annexed 
o  this  report);  ten  initiated,  are 
illotted  to  each  conductor,  who  is 
o  make  a  report  of  them  at  stated 
imes  to  another  officer,  called  a 
aiperintendant,  appointed  over 
;very  ten  conductors.  To  each 
uperintendant  a  messenger  is  as¬ 
signed,  by  whom  he  is  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  executive,  the 
names  and  number  of  which  are 
>nly  to  be  known  by  themselves,  or 
nerhaps  to  the  messengers;  but  they 
ire  supposed  to  be  persons  of  su¬ 
perior  consequence.  Signs  are  in¬ 
itiated  by  which  the  members 
nay  know  each  other ;  but  it  does 
rot  distinctly  appear  whether  all 
he  initiated,  or  only  the  conductors, 
ire  intrusted  with  the  knowledge  of 
he  signs.  The  plan  thus  explained 
vas  fully  approved,  and  thebenefit- 
iociety  agreed  to  form  one  indivi- 
ible  society,  under  the  name  of 
United  Britons.  This  association 
ip  pears  to  have  taken  place  about 
he  middle  of  the  month  of  March 
ast.  Of  the  practice  and  habits  of 
his  association  the  committee  has 
eceived  more  precise  information, 
n  their  general  meetings  they  are 
omewhat  reserved  on  the  subject 
)f  religion,  for  fear  of  frightening 
way  persons  who  have  some  re- 
pect  for  religion  (which  happily 
ias.  been  the  case,  and  has  con t ri¬ 
nded  to  the  detecting  of  their 
chemes).  But  it  appears  to  your 
committee  that  a  very  principal  ob- 
ect  of  their  leaders  has  been  to  use 
wery  means  in  tiieir  power  to  work 
ipon  all  persons  whose  religious 
opinions  differ  from  those  of  the 

'stablishmcnt;  which  purpose 


the  general  executive  has  recom¬ 
mended  it  in  the  strongest  manner 
to  their  followers  to  mix  as  much  as 
possible  with  such  persons,  and,  by 
concealing  their  own  sentiments, 
which  are  adverse  to  all  religion 
and  seemingly  adopting  those  of  the 
persons  with  whom  they  should 
communicate,  to  gain  proselytes  to 
their  political  designs,  and  thus  to 
promote  the  execution  of  their  mis¬ 
chievous  and  determined  purpose 
ot  overthrowing  the  constitution. 
In  the  confidential  meetings  of  the 
initiated,  however,  they  endeavour 
to  turn  the  people  against  religion, 
m  order  to  overthrow  the  state 
through  the  church;  observing,  that 
it  there  were  no  priests  there  would 
be  no  king.  Amongst  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  subjects  treated  in  these  con¬ 
fidential  meetings  of  the  initiated, 
plans  of  insurrections  to  be  excited 
on  the  pretext  of  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  but  directed*!©  the  sub¬ 
version  of  government,  have  been 
discussed,  and  the  means  traced  out 
lor  procuring  arms  of  the  most 
dangerous  species.  The  member* 
are  instructed  to  frequent  clubs 
where  workmen  and  soldiers  resort, 
to  appear  there  unconnected,  and 
to  hold^ opposite  sides  in  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  are  instructed  to  raise, 
d  heii  purposes  are  of  a  more  san¬ 
guinary  complexion  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  mischiefs  of  a  mob ;  for  your 
committee  lias  had  particular  in¬ 
formation  of  the  time  and  place, 
and  of  some  persons  attending  the 
meeting  within  a  very  recent  pe¬ 
riod,  .  when  a  plan  of  assassinating 
certain  members  of  parliament  at 
their  own  houses,  formed  with  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  contriv¬ 
ance,  was  proposed,  and  seemed 
to  meet  with  the  general  acquies¬ 
cence  of  all  the  company,  that  it 
would  be  meritorious. 

ft  has  also  appeared  to  your 

committee 
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committee/  that  societies  of  a  si¬ 
milar  formation  with  this,  since  the 
period  when  it  became  generally 
known  that  the  act  for  preventing 
seditious  meetings  had  expired, 
have  been  formed  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and,  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  act  for  suspending 
the  habeas-corpus  act,  assumed  a 
bold  and  daring  aspect.  Besides 
these  places,  where  the  operations 
of  such  societies  have  only  been 
known  to  the  vigilant  attention  of 
the  magistrates,  and  kept  down  by 
their  prudence  and  firmness,  a  very, 
dangerous  conspiracy  of  a  similar 
nature  lias  manifested  itself  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  which  from 
all  its 'forms  and  habits  affords  the 
strongest  presumption  of  mutual 
intercourse  between  those  con¬ 
spirators  and  the  United  Britons; 
the  only  apparent  difference  being, 
.that  the'  meeting  in  the  country,, 
being  chiefly  connected  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  obliged  to  assume  a 
more  apparent  concern  for  their  in¬ 
terest  in  regard  to  the  dearness  of 
living,  and  ostensibly  aims  at  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  provisions, 
or  the'  increase  of  the  price  of 
labour;  whereas  the  society  of 
United  Britons  in  London  does  not 
hesitate  to  profess  their  wish  to 
frustrate  every  plan  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor;-  the  high  price  of  provi¬ 
sions  being  most  favourable  to  their 
object  of  exciting  insurrection. 

The.  committee  has  further  to 
observe,  that  by  most  certain  in¬ 
telligence,'  it  appears  that  (here 
still  exist  in  the  dominions  of  the 
king’s  enemies  at  least  two  esla-r 
biished  committees  of  traitors  to 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  actively  employed  in 
carrying  on  correspondence  by  their 
agents  with .  the  leaders  of  these 
societies,  and  abetting  them  in  the 
most  atrocious  circumstances  of  the 


crimes  they  are  meditating, 
encouraging  them  by  holding 
hopes  of  invasion. 


The  committee  has  also  had  great ; 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the; 
United  Irish,  who,  either  by  the 
lenity,  of  the  government  or  that] 
country,  or  by  their  own  appre¬ 
hension  of  its  just  severity,  have 
taken  refuge  here,  have,  by  alt  the . 
means  they  had  been  used  to  prac¬ 
tise,  stimulated*  and  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  these 
meetings  to  an  higher  pitch  of  ex. 
travagance,  and  rendered  it  more 
necessary  to  subject  them  to  that 
controul,  which  in  its  former  exr 
ercise  was  as  useful  to  themselves 
as  it  was  salutary  to  the  state  ;  for 
it  is  remarkable  that  no  act  of 
restriction  could  be  more  truly  pre¬ 
ventive. of  evil  than  the  statute  in 
question  has  proved  to  be,  there 
having  seldom  occurred  an  occasion 
for  enforcing  the  act  during  the  pe* 
riod  of  its  continuance.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  the  unanimous  and  decided 
opinion  of  your  committee,  that  the 
bill  now  referred  to  their  considera¬ 
tion-ought  to  pass  into  a  law. 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  i he  House 
of  Commons  respecting ■  Cor?}. 

The  committee  appointed  to  com 
sicler  of  the  present  high  price  of 
provisions,  and  to  report  the  same, 
with  their  opinion  thereupon,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  house,  have 
proceeded  to  consider  of  the 
present  state  of  the  corn  trade, 
with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the 
abuses  supposed  to  exist  therein, 
and  to  examine  any  regulations 
which  it  might  be  thought  exp’eV 
dient  to  propose,  in  order  to  the 
more  regular  and  satisfactory  manU 
ageinent  of  the  business  in  future  2 

o  t  i  C 

they  now  offer  the  general  result  or 
this  investigation  to  the  house,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  evidence  which  has 
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sen*  laid  before  them  (to  which 
iey  beg  leave  to  refer  for  more  de¬ 
fied  information),  ywith  a  view  to 
repare  for  the  subject’s  being  re- 
mied  in  a  future  session,  under 
iron  instances,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
lore  favourable  for  legislative  in- 
irference,  on  a  point  of  so  much 
elicacy  and  difficulty  as  the  per- 
lane.nt  regulation  of  the  corn  trade. 

Your  committee  have  found 
jemselves  obliged  to  confine  their 
lquiries  principally  to  the  com¬ 
rade  in  this  metropolis;  the  state 
f  which,  however,  in  seasons  of 
.earth  and  .scarcity  like  the  present, 
annot  but  have  a  very  material 
fleet  on  most  of  the  markets 
iroughout  England. 

It  appears,  from  a  variety  of  evi- 
ejicp  which  is  annexed  to  this  re- 
ort,  that,  strictly ,  speaking,  there 

no  regulated  public  corn-market 
t  this  day  existing  in  the  city  of 
jOndon  ;  the  coi  n-trade  therein 
cing  wholly  carried  pn  at  theCorn- 
xchange  An  Mark-iane,  which 
i/as  erected  in  'a  confined  space, 
nd  on  a  limited  scale,  about,  forty 
r  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  accommod¬ 
ation  of  the  factors  and  dealers 
who,  before  that  time,  carried  on 
heir  business  at  Bear  Quay,  ex- 
osed  to  the  weather,  and  other 
iconveniences),  at  the  private  ex- 
ense  of  individuals,  and  is  conse- 
uently  private  property;  that  .this 
roperty  is  divided  into  about 
ighty  shares,  most  of  which  are 
eld  by  factors  or  dealers  in  corn  ; 

estate  being  managed. by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  trustees/  chosen 
y  the  proprietors,  to  whom  Mr. 
aiiton  is  secretary^  and  is  likewise 
1  spec  tor  of  corn  returns  in  Lon- 
on,  elected  to  that  office  by  the 
pne  body  of  proprietors  in  virtue 
f  the  statute  31  George  III.  c.  30. 
Hus  committee  have  the  uncon- 
fouled  disposal  of  all  the  stands 
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on  which  the  samples  of  corn  are 
exposed  to  sale,  and  which  are 
limited  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
two;  sixty-four  .  of  them  being 
leased  to  factors  or  dealers,  and 
the  remaining  eight  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  Kentish  hoy  men* 
A!  though  it  is  stated  to  your  com-, 
mittee,  that  the  possession  of  these 
stands  is  never  transferred  for  a‘ 
valuable  consideration,  as  the  lease' 
would  thereby  be  vacated ;  yet 
there  seems  reason  to  believe,  that 
in  some  instances  Jarge  sums  have 
been  given  for  such  an  accommo¬ 
dation  ;  without  which  it  appears 
wholly  impracticable  for  any  one 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  factor  or 
dealer  in  corn  to  any  material  ex¬ 
tent ;  though  the  Exchange  is  in¬ 
deed  considered  as  open  to  all  who 
come  to  buy  and  sell  ;  and  there 
are  instances  .of  persons  attending 
the  market  at  times,  vtho  bring 
Vvdth  them  their  samples  in  their 
pockets.  1 

It  also  appears  to  your  com¬ 
mittee,  that, the  factors  and  dealers 
are  at  liberty  either  to  expose  all 
their  samples  at  the  same  dime  on 
their  stands,  or  as  few  of  them  as 
tbe.y  think  fit ;  so  that  in  fact  a 
buyer  has  no  means  whatever  of 
judging,  front  the  appearance  of 
the  samples  exposed  on  the  stands, 
during  any  period  of  the  market, 
what  the  supply  is  :  added  to  which, 
it  does  not  appear  to  your  com¬ 
mittee  that,  any  public  authentic, 
mode  is  at  present  provided,  for 
communicating  to.  the  frequenters 
of  the .  Corn-exchange  what  .the, 
actual  quantities  of  corn  imported 
coastwise,  or  from  abroad,  at  any 
given  period,  really  are  ;  nor  what 
part  of  it  is  in  a  merchantable 
.state,  and  fit  for  immediate  sale; 
though,  it  is  true  that'  .persons, 
carrying,  on  the.  business  on  a  great 
scale,  and  having  large  connexions, 

may. 
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may,  with  more  or  less  trouble  and 
difficulty,  acquire  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  on  these  points>  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  entries  at  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house  and  Cocket-office,  and 
by  a  comparison  of  different  returns 
ordered  to  be  made,  by  law,  for  va¬ 
rious  purposes. 

It  further  appears  to  your  com¬ 
mittee,  that  in  some  instances 
factors  import  largely,  and  even 
deal  in  British  corn  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  on  their  own  account;  but 
that  several  of  them  think  it  more 
proper  to  abstain  from  such  a  prac¬ 
tice,  considering,  as  it  lias  been 
stated  by  some  of  them,  (t  that  the 
business  of  a  corn-factor  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  that  of  a  corn-mer¬ 
chant,  because  a  person  who  re¬ 
ceives  consignments,  and  deals  at 
Ihe  same  time  on  his  own  account, 
may  not  always  be  inclined  to  serve 
bis  employers  with  that  impartiality 
he  otherwise  would  do.” — There  is 
reason  also  to  apprehend,  that  in 
some  instances  factors,  having  large 
quantities  of  corn  of  their  own  to 
dispose  of,  may  be  tempted  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  superior  knowledge  and 
influence  they  possess  in  the  market, 
for  the  undue  advancing  or  main¬ 
taining  the  prices  of  the  article,  in 
times  of  earnest  demand  and  in¬ 
adequate  supply,  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  public.  This  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  does  not  seem  alto¬ 
gether  of  modern  date;  though 
your  committee  think  it  not  impro¬ 
bable,  from  the  increased  importa¬ 
tions  which  have  taken  place  within 
a  few  years  past,  that  it  may  have 
been  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
within  a  late  period.  It  further 
appears  to  your  committee,  that  a 
practice  has  prevailed,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  of  purchasing  corn 
with  a  view  to  sell  it  again  in  the 
same  or  some  future  market,  at  an 
increased  price,  by  persons  who  are 


called  jobbers  ;  but  it  should  seer 
that  these  transactions  principal! 
apply  to  the  trade  in  oats ;  am 
there  is  even  a  considerable  dif 
ference  of  opinion  among  those  wh< 
have  been  examined  on  this  point 
both  as  to  the  extent  of  such 
proceeding,  and  the  number  of  in 
dividuals  concerned. 

'Such  being  the  leading  facts,  a 
they  appear  upon  the  evidence 
your  committee  beg  leave  to  ob 
serve  upon  them  : — 

I*  That  the  present  Corn-ex- 
change  is  much  too  confined  for  the 
business  carried  on  in  it,  which  ha 
of  late  years  increased  considerably 
That  the  number  of  stands  is  toe 
small  for  the  fair  and  reasonable 
accommodation  of  all  those  whe 
may  have  business  to  transact,  ant 
that  consequently  the  present  coni' 
market  can  hardly  be  considered  a; 
an  open  one;  competition  is  to  « 
certain  degree  prevented,  and  the 
trade  thrown  into  too  few  hands 
That  from  the  Exchange  bein^ 
private  property,  and  principal b 
in  the  hands  of  corn-factors  anc 
dealers,  there  is  some  reason  tc 
suspect  partiality  in  the  manner  o: 
transferring  and  leasing  the  stands, 
That  considerable  inconvenience 
results  to  the  public  from  the  wahi 
of  a  sworn  clerk  or  superintendani 
of  the  market,  appointed  by  some 
Competent  and  impartial  authority 
and  placed,  by  means  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  for  his  time 
and  trouble,  beyond  the  suspieior 
of  undue  influence;  by  the  want  o 
an  open  and  correct  register  o 
transactions  in  the  market. ;  anc 
from  there  being  no  regular  hour; 
prescribed  for  opening  and  closing 
the  Exchange  on  every  market  day 
With  a  view  to  remedy  these 
material  inconveniencies,  your  com¬ 
mittee  recommend  that  effectua 
measures  should  be  adopted,  earl) 
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ii  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
or  enlarging  and  opening  the  corn- 
narket  in  London,  either  by  remov¬ 
ing  it  to  the  west  side  of  Tower- 
lill,  near  the  river,  or  by  extending 
he  Exchange  in  Mark-lane,  by  the 
hi r chase  and  pulling  down  of  some 
>f  the  warehouses  and  premises 
urrounding  it,  according  to  a  plan 
nentioned  in  the  Appendix,  the 
ixpenses  of  which  alteration  might 
>rpbably  be  provided  for  without 
ilueh  difficulty  in  so  opulent  a  me- 
ropoiis-;  for  appointing,  by  elec- 
ion  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
nen,  or  other  competent  and  un- 
uspected  authority,  a  proper  clerk 
>r  superintendent  of  the  market,  to 
)e  responsible  to  the  corporation; 
;nd  for  establishing  a  correct  and 
)-ublic  register  of  all  transactions 
herein,  and  regular  hours  for  openi¬ 
ng  and  closing  the  same. 

II.  d  hat  it  would  likewise  be 
idvantageous  to  the  public,  if  fac- 
ors  and  dealers  in  corn  were  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  expose  all  the 
amples  intended  to  be  by  them 
ffiered  for  sale  on  a  given  day,  at 
he  same  time,  publicly  on  their 
tands,  at  the  opening  of  the 
oarket,  marking  on  each  bag  the 
[uantities  to  which  it  related ;  at¬ 
tracts  of  which  marks  should  be 
lelivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  market, 
or.  public  inspection,  before  its 
gening;  and  further,  that  it  would 
>e  adviseable  that  some  regular  and 
ulhentic  publication  should  take 
dace  in  the  market  of  the  quantities 
•f  all  corn  arrived  coastwise,  from 
■broad,  or  in  the  river,  within  a 
;iven  period,  either  by  returns 
ransmitted  from  the  proper  officer 
*  the  Custom-house,  or  Cocket- 
'ffice,  to  the  clerk  of  the  market, 
,r  otherwise,  as  might  be  thought 
jXpedient.  And  with  a  view  to 
he  same  object,  it  might  be-  proper 
0  provide  for  the;  constant  and  im- 


cm 

partial  inspection  of  the  quality  of 
all  corn  on  board  ships,  or  in  gra¬ 
naries,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe-* 
ther  it  was  or  was  not  in  a  state  fit 
to  be  brought  into  the  market  for 
sale  and  consumption. 

III.  JTnat  it  would  be  expedient 
to  prevent  corn-factors  from  becom¬ 
ing  dealers  on  their  account ;  and 
with  that  view  to  place  them  on 
the  footing  of  brokers  in  other 
trades  carried  on  within  the  city  of 
London,  by  obliging  them  to  give 
bonds  to  the  same  effect.  Your 
committee  cannot  but  think  that 
such  a  regulation  would  be  found 
advantageous  upon  the  principle 
alluded  to  in  a  preceding  page  of 
this  report ;  and  they  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  perceiving,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  some  very  intelligent  fac¬ 
tors,  in  a  considerable  line  of  bu¬ 
siness,  that  no  material  detriment  or 
inconvenience  could  arise  from  it  la 
the  persons  concerned — if  adopted, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  with  full  notice, 
and  applied  to  the  regular  and  uni¬ 
form  course  of  trade,  and  not  to 
any  particular  and  critical  emer¬ 
gency  like  the  present. 

IV.  Your  committee  cannot  he¬ 
sitate  to  declare  an  opinion,  that 
the  practice  of  purchasing  corn  to 
sell  it  again  in  the  same  or  some 
subsequent  market  before  delivery, 
and  consequently  before  the  pay¬ 
ment  becomes  due  on  the  first  sale, 
with  a  view  to  a  possible  advantage 
on  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  price  of  the  article, 
ought  to  be  discouraged.  If  any 
effectual  measures  could  be  pro¬ 
posed  for  preventing  such  specula¬ 
tions  in  corn,  without  materially 
affecting  the  usual  course  of  trade, 
or  interfering  with  the  fair  and  ne¬ 
cessary  means  which  must  exist. in 
conducting  commerce  on  a  great 
scale,  and  in  an  advanced  state  of 
society,  they  might  very  properly 
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and-reasonably  be  adopted.  For  it 
is  obvious  ti;e  price  of  any  commo¬ 
dity  must  be  enhanced  by  every  in¬ 
termediate  profit  which  is  taken  in 
its  passage  to  consumption,  Jbeyond 
such  as  necessarily  arises  from  the 
more  convenient  and  speedy  modes 
of  conveying  it  from  the  first  hand 
to  the  consumer.  Whether  these 
are  in  particular  cases  useful  or  su¬ 
perfluous,  is  matter  of  very  difficult 
discrimination  in  a  legislative  point 
of  view,  and  the  decision  must  in 
general  depend  on  an  examination 
and  knowledge  of  an  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  circumstances.  On  one 
hand,  the  statute  law  expressly  al¬ 
lows  the  buying  of  corn  to  sell  it 
again  for  profit,  by  the  precise 
words  of  the  act  of  31  Geo.  111. 
c.  30.  sect.  2. ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  ancient  common  law  of  the  land 
prohibits  any  one  from  buying  of 
corn,  or  other  dead  victual,  in  any 
market,  and  selling  it  again  in  (he 
same  market,  or  within  four  miles 
of  the  same  ;  which  constitutes  the 
offence  of  regrating.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  suggested  to  your  com¬ 
mittee,  that  considerable  benefit 
vvould  be  derived,  and  no  incon¬ 
venience  sustained,  from  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  re-sale  of  corn  in  Mark-lane 
till  at  least  four  weeks  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  the  first  purchase 
(to  be  ascertained  by  the  register, 
or  by  the  meter’s  book);  it  being 
presumed  in  this  case,  that  by  the 
course  of  trade  the  com  would 
have  been  actually  delivered  to  the 
original  purchaser,  and  the  price 
paid  for  it,  before  it  could  be  a  se¬ 
cond  time  offered  for  sale,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  such  speculation  of 
the  kind  alluded  to  would  be  muck 
embarrassed,,  if  not  wholly  pre¬ 
vented.  This  proposition  is  cer¬ 
tainly  deserving  of  attention,  and 
proceeds  from  several  respectable 
quarters ;  your  committee  therefore 


think  they  cannot  forbear  to  refer 
it  to  the  future  deliberation  and  su¬ 
perior  wisdom  of  the  house. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  your 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
state  of  the  corn-trade,  in  this  me¬ 
tropolis,  admits  of  and  requires 
regulation  and  improvement,  with 
a  view  to  the  mere  convenient, 
open,  fair,  and  satisfactory  'mode  of 
carrying  it  on;  and  although  they 
are  inclined  to  think  that  practices 
have  at  times  prevailed,  inconsistent 
with  the  perfect  justice  due  to  the 
public;  yet  that  these  have  not  been 
proved  to  exist  to  any  very  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  or  to  have  contri¬ 
buted  materially  to  enhance  the 
price  of  bread-corn  to  the  enormous 
amount  which  it  has  most  unfor¬ 
tunately  maintained  for  a  long  time 
past.  The  original  cause  must  be 
sought  for,  principally,  in  the  dearth 
and  scarcity  produced  by  such  a 
succession  of  unfavourable  seasons, 
as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
modern  history  of  Great-Britain ; 
which  has  rendered  the  supply  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  usual  demand. 
Other  circumstances  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  contributed  in  a  degree  j 
to  aggravate  the  distress  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  obliged  to  endure :  the 
return  of  plenty  will,  it  is  hoped,  , 
remove  this  evil;  blit  your  com¬ 
mittee  cannot  conclude  without  ob¬ 
serving  to  the  house,  that  it  is  dur¬ 
ing  plenty  that  it  is  most  fit  and 
safe  to  provide  against  the  probable 
recurrence  of  scarcity,  by  wise  re¬ 
gulations,  by  wholesome  and  well 
considered  laws,  and,  above  all,  by 
e.very  practicable  and  rational  mode 
of  encouraging  and  improving  agri¬ 
culture  within  the  realm ;  upon 
which,  under  Providence,  every  J 
great  nation  must  depend  for  its-  j 
existence  ;  and  without  which  com¬ 
merce  and  manufaefures  are  of  little 
comparative  advantage*. 
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e solutions  moved  by  Mr.  Tierney ,  in  the  'House  of  Commons,  on  JFednesday 

June  1  7 .  •  ' 

That  the  amount  of  the  public  funded  debt  on  the  1st  of  February 
'93,  was  233,23 1 ,218/.  exclusive  of  long  and  short  annuities  for  lives 
the  amount  of  1 ,373,5501.  of  which  sums  stock'  to  the  amount  of 
>,242,100/.  had  been  pui'chaped  by  the  commissioners  for  redeeming  the 
tional  debt,  and  annuities  to  the  amount  of  79,880/.  had  fallen  in’ and 
en  earned  to  their  account,  reducing  the  actual  amount  of  the  debt 
the  1st  of  February,  1793,  to  227,989,143/.  and  the  annuities,  to 
293,670/.  and  that  on  the  1st  of  February,  180],  stock  to  the  amount 
36,099,562/.  had  been  purchased  by  the  commissioners,  and  stock  to 

2  amount  of  16,083,802/.  had  been  transferred  to  them  on  account 
land-tax  icdeemed,  and  annuities  to  the  amount  of  123,477/.  had 
len  in,  reducing  on  the  1st  of  February,  1801,  the  actual  amount 
debt  existing  before  the  war  to  186,047,834/.  and  the  annuities  to 
>50,0731 

That  the  total  amount  of  stock  created  since  the  1  st  of  February,  1793 
icluding  the  amount  created  by  sums  borrowed  in  the  present  session 
parliament,  and  after  deducting  16,182,094/.  purchased  by  the  co mi¬ 
ssion  ers  for  redeeming  the  national  debt  on  the  1st  of  February,  1801), 
298,3 17,590/.  of  which  sum  the  interest  on  7,502,6331.  is  payable  by 
i  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  interest  on  19,708,750/.  is  payable  by 
land,  and  that  annuities  have  been  granted  since  the  1st  ofFebruaw 
;;b  to  the  amount  of  542,664/.  of  which  9,79  U.  is  payable  by  Ireland' 

1  230,000/.  by  the  emperor  of  Germany.  1  '  '  '  * 

fliat  the  whole  amount  of  the  public  funded  debt  (including  the  amount 
ated  by  the  sums  borrowed  in  the  present  session,  and  after  deducting 
281,656/.  purchased  by  the  commissioners,  and  1 6,083,8027,  traps> 
*ed  to  them  on  account  of  land-tax  redeemed),  was,  on  the  1st  of 
n-uary,  1801,  484,365, 47  4/.  of  which  sum  27,21 1,333/.  is  on  account 
ueland  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  leaving  a  funded  debt  charged 
Great-Britam  of  457,154,091/.  including  5(5,445,000/.  the  interest  of 
>ch  is  to  be  defrayed,  and  the  capital  redeemed  by  the  tax  on  income; 
that  the  amount  of  annuities  charged  on  Gfeat-Britain  (after  de-  ■ 
hng  what  have  fallen  in)  was,  on'  the  1st  of  February,  J  SO  I ,  in 

3  annuities  and  for  lives,  about  540,000/.  and 'in  long  annuities 

)7,00G/.  0 

Fat  under  the  heads  of  treasury,  army,  ordnance,  barracks,  ad- 
cesfrom  civil  list,  and  re-payments  to  be  made  for  services,  not  voted, 
paid  out  of  grants  for  1800  (after  deducting  the  surplus  of  ways  and 
;ns  that  year),  outstanding  demands,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
ie  11  Pj  remained  to  be  provided  for  on  the  5  th  of  January,  ISO],  to  the 
tint  of  1,548,486/.  ; 

hat  exclusive  of  anticipations  of  the  receipt  of  certain  taxes,  and  pay- 
011  loans  ^0  the  amount  of  8,489,800/.  the  unfunded  debt  in. ex- 
fier-  bills  yin  provided  for,  or  provided  for  out  of  funds  which  have 
insufficient,  was,  on  the  5  th  of  January,  1801,  17,500,300/. 

~  That 
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That  the  debt  of  the  navy  remaining  to  be  provided  for  was,  on  the  51 
©f  January,  1801,  3,705,88 6/. 

And  that  the  total  amount  of  demands  outstanding,  navy  debt,  and  e 
chequer  bills,  unprovided  for,  or  provided  for  out  of  funds  which  ha 
proved  insufficient,  was,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1801,  27,846,372/. 
which  sum  6,900,486/.  has  been  since  made  good  out  of  the  supplies 
the  present  session ;  leaving  an  unfunded  debt  hereafter  to  be  provide 
for  of  20,945,386/.  and  exceeding  by  12,020,000/.  the  amount  outstanj 
ing  in  1793. 

That  the  sum  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  was, 
{lie  1st  of  February,  1793,  1,427,143/.  and  on  the  1st  of  February,  18C 
4,989,818/. 

That  the  annual  charge  incurred  by  the  permanent  debt,  on  the  5th 
January,  1793,  was  10,325,866/.  including  1,000,000/.  applicable  to  t 
reduction  of  the  debt. 

That  the  annual  charge  incurred  by  the  permanent  debt  created  sin 
the  5th  of  January,  1793  (exclusive  of  interest  payable  by  Ireland,  ail 
including  the  charge  incurred  by  the  loan  of  the  present  session), 
10,375,078/.  of  which  sum  2,350, 162/.  is  applicable  to  the  reduction 
debt;  and  that  a  further  charge  of  497,735/.  per  annum  is  guarantied  i 
parliament  in  default  of  payment  of  the  interest  of  certain  loans  by  i 
majesty  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

That  the  net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  existing  previous  to  ( 
war,  was,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  14,284,000/.  and  on  the  5th 
January,  1801,  14,194,539/. 

That  the  net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  imposed  since  the  5th 
January*  1793,  was,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1801,  8,079,076/. 

And,  that  the  total  amount  of  the  permanent  taxes  was,  on  the  5th 
January,  1  SOI,  22,27  3,615/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  all  imports  into  Great-Britain,  in  t 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  was  19,659,353/.  and  on  an  avera 
of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  was  18,685,390/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  all  imports,  in  the  year  ending  the  5 
of  January,  1801,  supposing  the  imports  from  the  East  Indies,  of  whi 
no  account  has  been  made  up,  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ye;1 
was  29,925,858 /.  and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th 
January,  1801,  was  25,259,390/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  e 
ported,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  was  18,336,85 
and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  v\ 
14,771,049/.  '  | 

That  the  total  official  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
"ported,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1S01,  was  24,41 1,06 
and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5  th  of  January,  JS01,  w 
20,085,1 9  S/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  foreign  merchandise  exported  from  G re 
Britain,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  was  6,568,34 
and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  v\ 
5,469,014/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  foreign  merchandise  export: 
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20,144,556 
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he  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1801,  was  17,166,145/.  and 
m  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5  th  of  January  1801,  was 
68,043/. 

hat  the  total  sum  to  be  raised  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1801  may 
stimated  as  follows,  viz.«— 

Interest  of  the  public  funded  debt,  charges  of* 
management,  and  sinking  fund,  on  the  5th  of 
January  1 80 1 ,  after  deducting  interest  pay¬ 
able  by  Ireland . » «, , . * . 

Interest,  &c.  to  be  incurred  and  paid  between 
the  5th  of  January  1801,  and  the  5th  of| 

January  1802,  on  stock  created  by  loans  of  the 
present  session  to  the  amount  of  44,816,000/. 

Interest  on  exchequer-bills,  estimated  to  be  the 
same  as  paid  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 

January  1801 . 

Proportion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great-Britain,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  articles  of  union,  of  the  civil  j 
list,  and  other  charges  on  the  consolidated  l 
funds  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  amount-  | 

ing  together  to  1,560,000/. . , .  I 

Civil  government  of  Scotland,  pensions  on  re- 
venue,  militia  and  deserters"’  warrants, 
bounties  for  promoting  fisheries,  &c.  &c. 
estimated  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  year 

ending  the  5  th  of  January  1801 . 

Charges  of  management  of  revenue,  estimated  tol 
be  the  same  as.  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  > 

January  1301 . V 

Charges  of  collecting  income  tax,  as  per  esti-  ) 


1,812,81 6 


766,480 


1,376,470 


635,549 


1,699,225 


mate 


152,620 


39,333,489 


Proportion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great-Britain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  articles  of  union,  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  voted  for  1801  for  Great-Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  43,686,7 15/. 

Advance  to  Ireland- . 2,500,000 

Interest  payable  for  loans  of  emperor  of  Germany  497,735 

Making  in  the  whole  the  sum  of . .....  68,923,970 

That  it  appears  by  the  report  of  a  committee  of! 
this  house  in  1791,  that  the  actual  expenditure 
of  the  peace  establishment  (including  the  an¬ 
nual  million  for  the  sinking  fund)  was,  on  an 
average  of  five  years,  ending  the  5th  of 
January  . . 

That  the  additional  charge  incurred  by  debt,  1 

created  since  1793,  exclusive  of  interest  pay-  >  20,395,078 
-  able  by  Ireland,  is . . . .  C 

That  the  additional  charge  to  be  incurred  for”) 
increasing  amount  of  exchequer-bills  out-  £  212,100 


16,816,9S5 


standing  is 


1801. 


Carry  forward  ^.27,424,163 
(N)  That 
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Brought  forward  ^.27,424,1 63 


That  the  additional  charge  to  be  incurred  for  ? 


interest  of  navy-debt  is . 

That  the  additional  charge  incurred  ■on  the  con¬ 
solidated  fund  is . 

That  the  additional  charge  to  be  incurred  for 
a  sum  annually  voted  for  redemption  of  debt 


2S5,00d 


370,000 


200,000 


Is 


That  the  additional  charge  on  18,000  seamen, 
the  number  employed  in  the  last  peace,  from 
augmentation  of  pay,  addition  to  their  pro¬ 
visions,  and  increased  price  of  naval  stores, 

cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  -  * . 

That  the  additional  pay  to  the  army,  on  the  same  i 
number  as  in  the  last  peace,  deducting  stop-  > 

pages,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than . 3 

That  the  increased  charge  of  half-pay  and  Chel¬ 
sea  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than . 


51,00(1 


170,000 


That  the  increased  charges  of  the  ordnance,  cal- 


last 


peace 


130,000 


49,50# 


culated  on  the  numbers  in  the 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  -  * 

And  that  the  future  peace-establishment  of 
Great- Britain  (exclusive  of  any  charges  to  be 
incurred  by  interest  on  sums  to  be  paid  on 
winding  up  the  expenses  of  the  war;  ex¬ 
clusive  of  any  augmentation  in  the  naval  or  2S, 97 9,663 

military  establishments  beyond  the  last  peace,  * 
and  exclusive  of  497,000/.  interest  due  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  guarantied  by  par¬ 
liament)  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than-  • » • 


That  the  net  produce  of  the  tax  on  income  for  the  year  ending  the  5t 
of  April  1S01  (exclusive  of  voluntary  contributions)  did  not  exceed  th 
sum  of  5,590,530/. 

That  the  amount  of  three  per  cent,  stock  (of  which  the  interest 
to  be  defrayed,  and  the  principal  to  be  redeemed  by  the  tax  on  income 
is  56,445,000/. 

That  supposing  the  war  to  end  with  the  present  year,  the  ne 
annual  produce  of  the  tax  on  income  to  be  5,600,000/.  and  th 
three  per  cents,  to  be,  on  an  average,  at  80,  the  sum  of  .56,445/000/ 
together  with  the  interest  thereon,  would  not  be  redeemed  until  th 
end  of  the  year  1811;  and  that  the  probable  annual  expenditur 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  peace  (exclusive  of  any  charges  to  b 
incurred  for  sums  to  be  paid  on  winding  up  the  expenses  of  the  wa; 
or  any  increase  in  the  naval  or  military  establishments  beyond  the  las 
peace)  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  34,500,000/. 


Counter-Resolutions  moved  by  the  Right  Hon .  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exch 

query  Monday,  June  22. 

1.  That  the  amount  of  the  public  funded  debt,  on  the  1st  of  F< 
bruary  1793,  was  238,231,248/.  exclusive  of  long  and  short  annuities  fi 
iives,  to  the  amount  of  1,373,550/.  of  which  sums  stock  to  the  amoui 
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)>242,100/.  had  been  purchased  by  the  commissioners  for  redeeming 
ational  debt;  and  annuities  to  the  amount  of  79,880 /.  had  fallen  in, 
been  carried  to  their  account,  reducing  the  actual  amount  of  the 
on  the  1st  of  February  1793,  to  227,9S9,14S /.  and  the  annuities 
,293,670/.:  and  that,  on  the  1st  of  February  1801,  stock  to  the 
mt  of  36,099,562/.  had  been  purchased  by  the  commissioners,  and 
;  to  the  amount  of  16,083,802/.  had  been  transferred  to  them,  on 
.mt  of  land-tax  redeemed  ;  and  annuities  to  the  amount  of  123,477/. 
alien  in;  reducing,  on  the  1st  of  February  ISO],  the  actual  amount 
?bt  existing  before  the  war  to  186,047,834/.  and  the  annuities  to 
),07  3/. 

That  the  total  amount  of  stock  created  since  the  1st  of  February 
(including  the  amount  created  by  sums  borrowed  in  the  present 
>n  of  parliament,  and  after  deducting  16,182,094/.  purchased  by  the 
nissioners  for  redeeming  the  national  debt),  on  the  1st  of  February 
»  is  298,317,590/. ;  of  which  sum  the  interest  on  7,502,633/.  is  pay- 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany;  and  the  interest  on  1 9,708,750/.  is 
ble  by  Ireland:  And  that  annuities  have  been  granted,  since  the  1st  ^ 
ebruary  1793,  to  the  amount  of  542,664/. ;  of  which  9,791/.  is 
ble  by  Ireland,  and  230,000 /.  by  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

That  the  total  amount  of  the  public  funded  debt  (including  the 
mt  created  by  the  sums  borrowed  in  the  present  session,  and  after 
cting  52,281,656/.  purchased  by  the  commissioners,  and  16,0S3,S02/. 
ferred  to  them  on  account  of  land-tax  redeemed)  was,  on  the  1st  of 
nary  1801,  484,365,474/. ;  of  which  sum  27,211,333/.  is  on  ac-  ' 
t  of  Ireland  and  the  emperor  of  Germany ;  leaving  a  funded  debt 
^ed  on  Great-JBritain  of  457,154,091/.  including  56,445,000/.  the  in- 
t  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  and  the  capital  redeemed  by  the  tax 
icome:  and  that  the  amount  of  annuities  charged  on  Great-Britaiu 
r  deducting  what  have  fallen  in)  was,  on  the  1st  of  February  1801, 
iort  annuities  and  for  lives,  about  540,000/.  and  in  long  annuities 
1,000/. 

That,  under  the  heads  of  treasury,  army,  ordnance,  barracks, 
nces  from  civil  list,  and  re-payments  to  be  made  for  services  not 
b  but  paid  out  of  grants  for  1800  (after  deducting  the  surplus  of 
sand  means  of  that  year),  outstanding  demands,  as  far  as  the  same  can 
tade  up,  remained  to  be.  provided  for,  on  the  5th  of  January  1  SO J ^ 
e  amount  of  1,550,486/. 

bat,  exclusive  of  anticipations  of  the  receipt  of  certain  taxes  and 
lents  on  loans  to  the  amount  of  8,489,800/.  the  unfunded  debt  in 
equer-bills  unprovided  for,  or  provided  for  out  of  funds  which  have 
ed  insufficient,  was,  on  the  5th  of  January  1  SO  1 ,  17,590,300/. 
bat  the  debt  of  the  navy  remaining  to  be  provided  for  was,  on  the 
January  1801,  3,705,886/. 

nd  that  the  total  amount  of  demands  outstanding,  navy  and 

equer-bills  unprovided  for,  or  provided  for  out  of  funds  which  have 
ed  insufficient,  was,  on  the  5th  of  January  1301,  27,846,672/. ;  of 
■h  sum  6,900,486/.  has  been  since  made  gqod  out  of  the  supplies  of 
present  session,  leaving  an  unfunded  debt,  hereafter  to  be  provided 
T  20,946,1267,  and  exceeding  bv  12,020,000/.  the  amount  outstand- 
iv-1793, 

(N  2) 


5.  That 
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5#  That  the  sum  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  wa 
on  the  1st  of  February  1793,  1,427,143/. ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Februar 
1801,  4,989,818/. 

6.  That  the  annual  charge  incurred  by  the  permanent  debt,  on  t! 
5th  of  January  1793,  was  10,325,866/,  including  1,000,000/.  applicab 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 

That  the  annual  charge  incurred  by  the  permanent  debt,  created  fro 
the  5th  of  January  1793  (exclusive  of  interest  payable  by  Ireland,  ar 
including  the  charge  incurred  by  the  loan  of  the  present  session), 
10,375,078/. ;  of  which  sum  2,350,162/.  is  applicable  to  the  reduction 
debt;  and  that  a  further  charge  of  497,735/.  per  ann.  is  guarantied  1: 
parliament,  in  default  of  payment  of  the  interest  of  certain  loans  by  li 
majesty  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

7.  That  the  net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes,  existing  previous i 
the  war,  was,  on  the  5th  of  January  1793,  14,284,000/.  and  on  the  51 
of  January  1801,  14,194,539/. 

That  the  net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes,  imposed  since  the  5 
of  January  1793,  was,  on  the  5th  of  January  1801,  8,079,076/. 

And  that  the  total  amount  of  the  permanent  taxes  was,  on  the  5th 
January  1801,  22,273,615/. 

8.  That  the  total  official  value  of  all  imports  into  Great-Britain,  in  tl 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1793,  was  1 9,659,358/. ;  and  on  i 
average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January  1793,  was  18,685,39C 

That  the  total  official  value  of  all  imports,  in  the  year  ending  the  5 
of  January  1801  (supposing  the  imports  from  the  East-Indies,  of  whi< 
no  account  lias  been  made  up,  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  yeai 
was  29,925,858/. ;  and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th 
January  1801,  was  25,259,890/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  e 
ported,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1793,  was  18,336,85b 
and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January  1793,  w: 
14,771,049/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  e 
ported,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1801,  was  24,41 1,067/ 
and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January  1801,  w 
20,085,198/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  foreign  merchandise  exported  fro. 
Great-Britain,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1793,  w 
6,563,346/.;  and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  Jariua 
1793,  was  5,469,014/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  foreign  merchandise  exported,  in  t 
year  ending  the  5fh  of  January  1301,  was  17,166,145/.  and  on  anavera; 
of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January  1801,  was  12,868,043/. 

9.  That  the  total  sum  to  be  raised  in  Great-Britain  in  the  year  18< 
may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz. 

Interest  of  the  public  funded  debt,  charges  of 
management,  and  sinking  fund,  on  the  5th  of 
January  1801,  after  deducting  interest  pay¬ 
able  by  Ireland  . . . . . . . 


i 


20,144,586 


latere 
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1,812,816 


766,480 


1,376,470 


636,540 


T,  .  0  .  .  ,  Brought  over  £.  20,144,586 

interest,  tk c.  to  be  incurred  and  paid  between  4 
the  5th  of  January  1801,  and  the  5th  off 
January  IS02,  on  stock  created  by  loans  of  the  £ 
present  session  to  the  amount  of  44,S  16,000/.  J 
Interest  on  exchequer  bills,  estimated  to  be  the! 

’  same  as  paid  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  oft 
January  1801  . . \ 

Proportion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great-Britain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  articles  of  the  union,  of  the 
civil  list,  and  other  charges  on  the  consolidated 
funds  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  amount¬ 
ing  together  to  1 ,560,000/.  . 

Civil  government  of  Scotland,  pensions  on  re-" 
venue,  militia  and  deserters’  warrants,  boun¬ 
ties  for  promoting  fisheries,  &c.  estimated  to 
be  the  same  as  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 

January  1  SOI . . . 

Charges  of  management  of  revenue,  estimated  ) 
to  be  the  same  as  in  the  year  ending  the  5  th  > 

of  January  1801  . . \ 

Charges  ot  collecting  income-tax,  as  per  estimate 
Proportion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great-Britain, 
according  to  the  articles  of  union,  of  the 
supplies  voted  for  1801,  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  amounting  in  the  whole 

43,686,715/.  . . . 

Advanced  to  Ireland  . .  •  . . . 

Interest  payable  for  loans  of  emperor  of  Germany 

Making  in  the  whole  the  sum  of .  ^.'68.923,970 

10.  That  it  appears,  by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  this  house  llt 
41,  that  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  peace  establishment  (including 
^  annual  million  for  the  sinking  fund)  was,  on  an  average  of  five  years 

ling  the  5th  of  January  1791  >  . . £,  16,816,985 

-that  the  additional  charge  incurred  by  debt  ere- 4 

ated  since  1793,  exclusive  of  interest  payable  C  10,395  078 
by  Ireland,  is . . . . 

That  the  additional  charge  to  be  incurred  for  in 

creased  amount  of  exchequer-bills  outstand 
ing  is  -. . . . . . .  . . . 

That  the  additional  charge  to  be  incurred  for  in¬ 
terest  of  navy-debt  is  .  •  . » . 

That  the  additional  charge  incurred  on  the  con-? 

^  solidated  fund  is  . . J 

Jhat  the  additional  charge  incurred  for  a  sum? 

.  annually  voted  for  redemption  of  debt  is  . . . .  J 
That  the  additional  charge  on  18,000  seamen, 
the  number  employed  in  the  last  peace,  from 
augmentation  of  pay,  addition  to  their  pro¬ 
visions,  and  increased  price  of  naval  stores, 
caniiot  be  estimated  at  less  than  . . 


to 


1,699,225 

152,620 

■  |  l  - 

39,338, 4S9 


2,500,000 
497,735 


in 


1 

) 

} 


212,000 


285,000 

370,000 

200,000 


351,000 


Carry  forward  £  28,630,063 
(N  3)  Tfigt 
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Brought  over  £.28,630,06 
That  the  additional  pay  to  the  army,  on  the  same 
number  as  in  the  last  peace,  deducting  stop¬ 
pages,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  *  •  •  ♦ 

That  the  increased  charge  of  half-pay,  and,  Chel¬ 
sea,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  ....... 

That  the  increased  charge  of  the  ordnance,  cab 
ciliated  on  the  numbers  in  the  last  peace,  can¬ 
not  be  estimated  at  less  than . 

And  that  the  future  peace-establishment  of 
Great-Britain  (exclusive  of  any  charges  to  be 
incurred  by  interest  on  sums  to  be  paid  on 
winding  up  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  exclu¬ 
sive  of  any  augmentation  in  the  naval  or  mili-  28,97 9, 56: 

tary  establishments  beyond  the  last  peace ; 
and  exclusive  of  497,000/,  interest  due  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  guarantied  by  par¬ 
liament)  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than*  —  ^ 

11.  That  the  net  produce  of  the  tax  on  income,  for  the  year,  e 
the  51h  of  April  1801  (exclusive  of  voluntary  contributions),  did  n< 
ceed  the  sum  of  5,590,530/. 

12.  That  the  amount  of  three  per  cent,  stock  (of  which  the  intei 
to  be  defrayed,  and  the  principal  to  be  redeemed  by  the  tax  on  inc 

is  56,445/. 

1  3.  That  supposing  the  war  to  end  with  the  present  year,  the  m 
nual  produce  of  the  tax  on  income  to  be  5,600,000/.  and  the  thre 
cents,  to  be,  on  an  average,  at  80,  the  sum  of  56,445,000/.  top, 
with  the  interest  thereon,  would  not  be  redeemed  until  the  end  c 
year  1  S 1 1  :  and  that  the  probable  annual  expenditure,  during  tin 
ten  years  of  peace  (exclusive  of  any  charges  to  be  incurred  for  su 
be  paid  on  winding  up  the  expenses  of  the  war,  or  any  increase  i 
naval  or  military  establishments  beyond  the  last  peace)  cannot  be 
mated  at  less  than  34,500,000/. 


170,00* 
\  130,00 

j-  49,50! 


Speech  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
the  Senate-Chamber ,  at  t  Washington, 
on  November  22,  1800. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives, 

ei  Immediately  after  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  congress,  at  their  last  session' 
in  Philadelphia,  1  gave  directions, 
in  compliance  with  the  laws,  for  the 
removal  of  the  public  offices,  re¬ 
cords,  and  property.  These  direc¬ 
tions  have  been  executed,  and  the 
public  officers  have  “since  resided 


and  conducted  the  ordinary  bu: 
of  the  government  in  this  plac 
“  I  congratulate  the  pe,ep 
the  United  Gates  on  the  assem 
of  congress  at  the  permanent 
of  their  government,  and  I  co 
tulafe  you,  gentlemen,  on  the 
spect  of  a  residence  not  t< 
changed.  Although  there  is  < 
to  apprehend  that  accommods 
are  not  now  so  complete  as  i 
be  wished,  yet  there  is  great  r 
to  believe  that  this  inc.onveni 
will  cease  . with  the  present  ses 
“It  would  be  unbecoming 
representatives  of  this. nation  t* 

set 
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jwble,  for  the  first  time,  in  this 
jiemn  temple,  without  looking  up 
>  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
arse,  and  imploring  his  blessing, 
lay  this  territory  be  the  residence 
f  virtue  and  happiness  !  In  this 
ty  may  that  piety  and  virtue,  that 
'isdom  and  magnanimity,  that  con¬ 
ancy  and  self-government,  which 
iorned  the  great  character  whose 
ime  it  bears,  be  for  ever  held  in 
aneration  !  Here,  and  throughout 
ir  country,  may  simple  manners, 
ure  morals,  and  true  religion,  flou- 
sh  for  ever  ! 

"  It  is  with  you,  gentlemen,  to 
insider  whether  the  local  powers 
vtr  the  district  of  Columbia,  vest- 
d  by  the  constitution  in  the  con- 
ress  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
nmediately  exercised.  If  in  your 
pinion  this  important  trust  ought 
ow  to  be  executed,  you  cannot 
til,  while  performing  it,  to  take 
ito  view  the  future  probable  situ- 
tion  of  the  territory  for  the  bap- 
iness  of  which  you  are  about  to 
rovide.  You  will  consider  it  as 
xe  capital  of  a  great  nation,  ad- 
ancing  with  unexampled  rapidity 
i  arts,  in  commerce,  in  wealth, 
nd  m  population  ;  and  possessing 
dtliin  itself  those  energies  and  re- 
>urces,  which,  if  not  thrown  away, 
r  lamentably  misdirected,  secure 
)  it  a  long  course  of  prosperity  and 
d ^government. 

“In  compliance  with  a  law  of  the 
st  session  of  congress,  the  officers 
!Ki  soldiers  of  the  temporary  army 
we  been  discharged.  It  affords 
ial  pleasure  to  recollect  the  ho- 
o u rable  testimony  they  gave  of 
ie  patriotic  motives  which  brought 
icm  into  the  service  of  their  coun- 
J>  by  the  readiness  and  regularity 
ith  which  they  returned  to  the 
ation  of  private  citizens. 

“  It  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 

’  such  primary  importance  to  carry 
\Q  4ws  into  prompt  and  faithful 
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execution,  and  to  render  that  part 
of .  the  administration  of  justice* 
which  the  constitution  and  laws  de¬ 
volve  on  the  federal  courts,  as  con¬ 
venient  to  the  people  as  may  con¬ 
sist  with  their  present  circumstances, 
that  I  cannot  omit  once  more  to  re¬ 
commend  to  your  serious  conside¬ 
ration  the  judiciary  system  of  the 
United  States.  No  subject  is  more 
interesting  than  this  to  the  public 
happiness,  and  to  none  can  those 
improvements  which  may  have 
been  suggested  by  experience  be 
more  beneficially  applied. 

“  A  treaty  of  amity  and  com¬ 
merce  with  the  king  of  Prussia 
has  been  concluded  and  ratified. 
The  ratifications  have  been  ex¬ 
changed,  and  I  have  directed  the 
treaty  to  be  promulgated  by  pro¬ 
clamation. 

“  The  difficulties  which  suspend¬ 
ed  the  execution  of  the  6th  article 
of  our  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation  with  Great  Britain, 
have  not  yet  been  removed.  The 
negotiation  on  this  subject  is  still 
depending.  As  it  must  be  for  the 
interest  and  honour  of  both  nations 
to  adjust  this  difference  with  good 
faith,  I  indulge  confidently  th.e  ex¬ 
pectation,  that  the  sincere  endea¬ 
vours  of  thegovernmentof  theUnited 
States  to  bring  it  to  an  amicable  ter¬ 
mination  will  not  be  disappointed. 

“The  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  France  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  first  consul  with  the 
respect  due  to  their  character,  and 
three  persons  with  equal  powers 
were  appointed  to  treat  with  them? 
Although  at  the  date  of  the  last 
official  intelligence  tl,ie  negotiation 
had  not  terminated,  yet  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  efforts  to  effect  an 
accommodation  will  at  length  meet 
with  a  success  proportioned  to  the 
sincerity  with  which  they  have  b.eeii 
so  often  repeated. 
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i(  While  our  best  endeavours  for 
the  preservation  of  harmony  with 
all  nations  will  continue  to  be  used, 
the  experience  of  the  world,  our 
own  experience,  admonish  us  of  the 
insecurity  of  trusting  too  confidently 
to  their  success.  We  cannot,  with¬ 
out  committing  a  dangerous  im¬ 
prudence,  abandon  those  measures 
of  self-protection  which  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  situation,  and  to  which, 
notwithstanding  our  pacific  policy, 
the  violence  and  injustice  of  others 
may  again  compel  us  to  resort. 
While  our  vast  extent  of  sea-coast, 
the  commercial  and  agricultural 
habits  of  our  people,  the  great  ca¬ 
pital  they  will  continue  to  trust  on 
the  ocean,  suggest  the  system  of 
defence  which  will  be  most  bene¬ 
ficial  to  ourselves,  our  distance  from 
Europe,  and  our  resources  for  ma¬ 
ritime  strength,  will  enable  us  to 
employ  it  with  effect.  Seasonable 
and  systematic  arrangements,  so 
far  as  our  resources  will  justify, 
for  a  navy  adapted  to  defensive 
war,  and  which  may,  in  case  of 
necessity,  be  quickly  brought  into 
use,  seem  to  be  as  much  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  wise  and  true  eco¬ 
nomy,  as  by  a  just  regard  for  our 
future  tranquillity,  for  the  safety 
of  our  shores,  and  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  property  committed  to 
the  ocean.  The  present  navy  of 
the  United  States,  called  suddenly 
into  existence  by  a  great  national 
exigency,  lias  raised  us  in  our  own 
esteem ;  and  by  the  protection 
afforded  to  our  commerce  has  ef¬ 
fected,  to  the  extent  of  our  ex¬ 
pectations,  the  pbjects  for  which  it 
was  created. 

“  In  connexion  with  a  navy 
ought  to  be  contemplated  the  for¬ 
tification  of  some  of  our  principal 
sea-ports  and  harbours.  A  variety 
of  considerations,  which  will  readily 
suggest  themselves,  urge  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  measure  of  precaution : 


to  give  security  to  our  princip; 
ports  considerable  sums  have  bee 
expended ;  but  the  works  reman 
incomplete.  It  is  for  congress  i 
determine  whether  additional  aj 
propriations  shall  be  made  in  ord< 
to  render  competent  to  the  intern 
ed  purposes  the  fortifications  wliic 
have  been  commenced. 

“  The  manufacture  of  arms  wit! 
in  the  United  States  still  invites  ft 
attention  of  the  national  legisl; 
ture.  At  a  considerable  expen: 
to  the  public,  this  manufactory  hi 
been  brought  to  such  a  state  < 
maturity,  as,  with  continued  ei 
couragement,  will  supersede  t! 
necessity  of  future  importatioi 
from  foreign  countries. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  < 
Representatives, 
a  I  shall  direct  the  estimates  < 
the  appropriations  necessary  for  tli 
ensuing  year,  together  with  an  a( 
count  of  the  public  revenue  and  e> 
penditures  to  a  late  period,  to  fc 
laid  before  you.  1  observe,  wif 
much  satisfaction,  that  the  produc 
of  the  revenue,  during  the  presei 
year,  has  been  more  considerab' 
than  during  any  former  equal  p« 
riod.  This  result  affords  conch 
sive  evidence  of  the  great  resource 
q!  this  country,  and  of  the  wisdoj 
and  efficiency  of  the  measures  whic 
have  been  adopted  by  congress  fc 
the  protection  of  commerce  an 
preservation  of  public  credit, 
ft  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  an 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  ofR( 
presentatives. 

As  one  of  the  ^rand  communit 
of  nations,  our  attention  is  irresist 
bly  drawn  to  the  important  scene 
which  surround  us.  If  they  hav 
exhibited  an  uncommon  portion  c 
calamity,  it  is  tl^e  province  of  hi 
manity  to  deplore,  and  of  wisdom  t 
avoid,  the  causes  which  may  hav 
produced  it.  If  turning  onr  eye 

homeward  we  find  reason  to  re 
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>ice  at  the  prospect  which  pre- 
ints  itself;  if  we  perceive  the  in- 
;rior  of  our  country  prosperous, 
ee,  and  happy;  if  all  enjoy  in 
ifety,  under  the  protection  of 
tws  emanating  only  from  the  ge- 
eral  will,  the  fruits  of  their  own 
ihour ;  we  ought  to  fortify  and 
ting  to  those  institutions  which 
ave  been  the  source  of  such  real 
ilicity,  and  resist  with  unabating 
erseverance  the  progress  of  those 
angerous  innovations  which  may 
uninish  their  influence. 

“  To  your  patriotism,  gentlemen, 
as  been  confided  the  honourable 
uty  of  guarding  the  public  in- 
erests ;  and  while  the  past  is  to 
our  country  a  sure  pledge  that  it 
vill  be  faithfully  discharged,  permit 
ne  to  assure  you,  that  your  labours 
o  promote  the  general  happiness 
vill  receive  from  me  the  mostzea- 
uus  co-operation. 

“  John  Adams.” 


ipeech  of  the  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  States  on  taking  the  Oaths  to 
the  Constitution .  March  4,  1801. 
t(  Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens, 
Called  upon  to  undertake  the 
In  ties  of  the  first  executive  office 
>f  our  country,  I  avail  my  self  of 
he  presence  of  that  portion  of  my 
fellow-citizens  which  is  here  as¬ 
sembled,  to  express  my  grateful 
hanks  for  the  favour  with  which 
ihey  have  been  pleased  to  look  to¬ 
wards  me,  to  declare  a  sincere 
consciousness  that  the  task  is  above 
my  talents,  and  that  I  approach  it 
with  those  anxious  and  awful  pre¬ 
sentiments  which  the  greatness 
the  charge  and  the  weakness  of 
my  powers  so  justly  inspire.  A 
rising  nation,  spread  over  a  wide 
fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the 
seas  with  the  rich  productions  of 
heir  industry ;  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  with nations  who  feel  powers 


and  forget  right,  advancing  rapidly 
to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  eye ;  when  I  contemplate 
these  transcendent  objects,  and  see 
the  honour,  the  happiness,  and  the 
hopes  of  this  beloved  country  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  issue  and  the  au¬ 
spices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from  the 
contemplation,  and  humble  myself 
before  the  magnitude  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  Utterly,  indeed,  should 
I  despair,  did  not  the  presence  of 
many  whom  I  here  see  remind  me, 
that  in  the  other  high  authorities 
provided  by  our  constitution,  I  shall 
find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue, 
and  of  zeal,  on  whic  h  to  rely  under 
all  difficulties.  To  you,  then,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  are  charged  with  the 
sovereign  functions  of  legislation, 
and  to  those  associated  with  you,  I 
look  with  encouragement  for  that 
guidance  and  support  which  may 
enable  us  to  steer  with  safety  the 
vessel  in  which  all  are  embarked 
amidst  the  conflicting  elements  of 
a  troubled  world. 

“  During  the  contest  of  opinion 
through  which  we  have  passed, 
the  animation  of  discussions  and 
exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an 
aspect  which  might  impose  on 
strangers  unused  to  think  freely^ 
and  to  speak  and  to  write  what 
they  think  ;  but  this  being  now  de¬ 
cided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
announced  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  constitution,  all  will  of  course 
arrange  themselves  under  the  wall 
of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common 
efforts  for  the  common  good.  All 
too  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred 
principle,  that,  though  the  will  of 
the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  pre¬ 
vail,  that  will  to  be  rightful  must 
be  reasonable;  that  the  minority 
possess  their  equal  rights,  which 
equal  laws  must  protect.;  and  to  vio¬ 
late  would  be  oppression.  Let  us 
then,  fellow* citizens,  unite  with 
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one  heart  and  one  mind  ;  let  us  re¬ 
store  to  social  intercourse  that  har¬ 
mony  and  affection,  without  which 
liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  are  but 
dreary  things;  and  let  us  reflect, 
that  having  banished  from  our 
land  that  religious  intolerance  un¬ 
der  which  mankind  so  long  bled 
and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained 
little  if  we  countenance  a  political 
intolerance,  as  despotic  as  wicked, 
and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody 
persecutions.  During  the  throes  and 
convulsions  of  the  ancient  World, 
during  the  agonising  spasms  of  in¬ 
furiated  man,  seeking  through  blood 
and  slaughter  his  long  lost  liberty, 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  billows  should  reach 
even  this  distant  and  peaceful  shore 
— that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some  and  less  by  others, 
and  should  divide  opinions  as  to 
measures  of  safety  ;  but  every  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  is  not  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  principle.  We  have  called 
by  different  names  brethren  of,  the 
same  principle.  We  are  all  re¬ 
publicans,  all  federalists.  If  there  be 
any  among  us  who  would  wish  to 
dissolve  this  union,  or  to  change  its 
republican  form,  let  them  stand 
undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the 
safety  with  which  error  of  opinion 
may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is 
left  free  to  combat  it.  I  know,  in¬ 
deed,  that  some  honest  men  fear 
that  a  republican  government  can¬ 
not  be  strong— that  this  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  strong  enough.  But 
would  the  honest,  in  the  full  tide 
of  successful  experiment,  abandon 
a  government  which  has  so  far  kept 
us  free  and  firm,  in  the  theoretic  and 
visionary  fear  that  this  government, 
the  world’s  best  hope,  may,  by 
possibility,  want  energy  to  preserve 
itself?  I  trust  not;  1  believe  this, 
qn  the  contrary,  the  strongest  go¬ 


vernment  on  earth.  I  believe 
the  only  one  where  every  man  afe 
the  call  of  the  law  would  fly  to  tlie 
standard  of  the  law,  and  would 
meet  invasions  of  the  public  order, 
as  his  own  personal  concern.  Some-? 
times  it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  him¬ 
self — Can  he  then  be  trusted  with 
the  government  of  others  r  or  have 
we  found  angels  ip  the  fprm  of 
kings  to  govern  him  ?  Let  history 
answer  the  question.  Let  us  then 
with  courage  and  confidence  pur¬ 
sue  our  own  federal  and  republican 
principles  ;  our  attachment  to  union 
and  representative  government. 
Kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a 
wide  ocean  from  the  exterminating 
havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  glebe; 
too  high-minded  to  endure  t|i,e  degra¬ 
dations  of  the  others;  possessing  a 
chosen  country t  with  room  enough 
for  our  descendants  to  the  thou¬ 
sandth  and  thousandth  generation ; 
entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our 
equal  right  to  the  use  of  our  own 
faculties,  to  the  acquisition  of  our 
own  industry,  tq  honour  apd  .con¬ 
fidence  from  our  fellow-citizens, 
resulting  not  from  birth,  but  from 
our  actions ;  and  their  sense  of  them 
enlightened  by  a  benign  religion- 
professed  indeed  and  practised  in 
various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  in¬ 
culcating  honesty,  truth,  tempe¬ 
rance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  ol 
man- — acknowledging  and  adoring 
an  over-ruling  Providence, which  by 
all  its  dispensations  proves  that  it 
delights  in  the  happiness  of.  man 
here  and  his  greater  happiness 
hereafter;  with  ail  these  blessings, 
what  more  is  necessary  to  make  us 
a  happy  and  prosperous  people  ? 
Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citir 
zens ;  a  wise  and  frugal  government, 
which  shall  restrain  men  from  in¬ 
juring  one  another,  shall  leave  them 
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Otherwise  free  to  regulate  their 
own  pursuits  and  improvement,  and 
.shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of 
labour  the  bread  it  has  earned. 
This  is  the  sum  of  good  govern¬ 
ment:-  and  this  is  necessary  to 
dose  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 

“  About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens, 
on  the  exercise  of  duties  which 
comprehend  every  thing  dear  and 
valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  you 
should  understand  vyhat  I  deem  the 
essential  principles  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  and  consequently  those  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration. 
I  will  compress  them  within  the 
.narrowest  compass  they  will  bear; 
stating  the  general  principle,  but 
pot  all  its  limitations : — Equal  and 
exact  justice  to  ail  men,  of  what¬ 
ever  state  or  persuasion,  religious 
pr  political ;  peace,  commerce,  and 
honest  friendship  with  all  nations ; 
entangling  alliances  with  none  ;  the 
support  of  the  state  governments 
in  all  th  eir  rights,  as  the  most  com¬ 
petent  administration  for  our  do¬ 
mestic  concerns,  and  the  surest 
bulwarks  against  anth-republican 
tendencies;  the  preservation  of 
the  general  government  in  its 
whole  constitutional  vigour,  as  the 
sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home 
and  safety  abroad;  a  jealous  care 
of  the  right  of  election  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  a  mild  and  safe  corrective 
of  abuses,  which  are  lopped  by  the 
sword  of  revolution,  where  peace¬ 
able  remedies  are  unprovided ;  ab¬ 
solute  acquiescence  m  the  decisions 
pf  the  majority,  the  vital  principle 
of  republics,  from  which  is  no  ap- 
,  peal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle 
and  immediate  parent  of  despotism  ; 
ft  well-disciplined  militia— our  best 
reliance  in  peace,  and  for  the  first 
moments  of  war,  till  regulars  may 
relieve  them  ;  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  over  the  military  authority  ; 
pconorn y  in  the  public  expense, 
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that  labour  may  be  lightly  burthen- 
ed ;  the  honest  payment  of  our 
debts,  and  sacred  preservation  of 
the  public  faith  ;  encouragement  qf 
agriculture  and  cpmmerce  as  its 
handmaid;  the  diffusion  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses 
at  the  bar  of  the  public  reason.; 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  the  person, 
under  protection  of  the  habeas- 
corpus  ;  pqd  trial  by  juries  impar¬ 
tially  selected.  These  principles 
form  the  bright  constellation  which 
has  gone  before  us,  and  guided  our 
steps  through  an  age  of  revolution 
and  reformation..  The  wisdom  of 
fill  our  sages,  and  bipod  of  our  he¬ 
roes,  have  been  devoted  to  their  at¬ 
tainment:  they  should  be  the  creed 
of  our  political  faith,  the  text  qf 
civic  instruction,  the  touchstone 
by  which  to  try  the  services  of 
those  we  trust;  and,  should  we 
wander  from  them  in  moments  of 
error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to 
retrace  our  steps,  and  regain  the 
road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  li¬ 
berty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens, 
to  the  post  you  have  assigned  me. 
With  experience  enough  in  sub¬ 
ordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the 
difficulties,  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
all,  1  have  learnt  to  expect  that  it 
will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imper¬ 
fect  man  to  retire  from  this  station 
with  the  reputation  and  the  favour 
which  bring  him  into  it.  With¬ 
out  pretensions  to  that  high  con¬ 
fidence  you  reposed  in  your  first 
and  greatest  revolutionary  charac¬ 
ter,  whose  pre-eminent  services  had 
entitled  him  to  the  first  place  in  his 
country’s  love,  and  destined  for 
him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume 
of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much 
confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness 
and  effect  to  the  legal  administra¬ 
tion  of  your  affairs.  I  shall  often 
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go  wrong  through  defect  of  judg¬ 
ment  :  when  right,  I  shall  often  be 
thought  wrong  by  those  whose  po¬ 
sitions  will  not  command  a  view  of 
the  whole  ground.  I  ask  your  in¬ 
dulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which 
will  never  be  intentional ;  and  your 
support  against  the  errors  of  others, 
who  may  condemn  what  they  would 
not  if  seen  in  all  its  parts.  The  ap¬ 
probation  implied  by  your  suffrage 
is  a  great  consolation  to  me  for  the 
past ;  and  my  future  solicitude  will 
be  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of 
those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  ad¬ 
vance;  to  conciliate  that  of  others, 
by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my 
power;  and  to  be  instrumental  to 
the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

“  Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage 
of  your  good  will,  I  advance  with 
obedience  to  the  work,  ready  to  re¬ 
tire  from  it  whenever  you  become 
sensible  how  much  better  choices 
it  is  in  your  power  to  make;  and 
may  that  infinite  Power,  which 
rules  the  destinies  of  the  universe, 
lead  our  councils  to  what  is  best, 
and  give  them  a  favourable  issue 
for  your  peace  and  prosperity  !” 


Correspondence  of  Mr.  King ,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Minister ,  ivith  Lord  Haivkes - 
burp. 

Great  Cumberland-place , 
March  13,  IbOl. 

My  Lord, 

The  decree  of  the  vice-admiralty 
court  of  Nassau,  a  copy  of  which  is 
annexed*,  condemning  the  cargo 
of  an  American  vessel,  going  from 
the  United  States  to  a  port  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  articles  of  innocent  merchan¬ 
dise  composing  the  same,  though 


bona  fide  neutral  property,  were  of 
the  growth  of  Spain,  having  been 
sanctioned,  and  the  principles  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  prize-courts  of  tho 
British  islands,  and  particularly  by 
the  court  of  Jamaica,  has  been  deem¬ 
ed  sufficient  authority  to  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  cruizing  in  those  seas 
to  fall  upon  and  capture  all  Ame¬ 
rican  vessels  bound  to  an  enemy’s 
colony,  and  having  on  board  any 
article  of  the  growth  or  manufac¬ 
ture  of  a  nation  at  war  with  Great- 
Britain. 

These  captures,  which  are  vindi¬ 
cated  by  what  is  termed  the  belli¬ 
gerent’s  right  to  distress  his  enemy, 
by  interrupting  the  supplies  which 
his  habits  or  convenience  may  re¬ 
quire,  have  produced  the  strongest 
and  most  serious  complaints  among 
the  American  merchants,  who  have 
seen  with  indignation  a  reason  as¬ 
signed  for  the  capture  and  confis¬ 
cation  of  their  property,  which  is 
totallydisregarded  in  the  open  trade 
carried  on  between  the  British  and 
Spanish  colonies  by  British  and 
Spanish  subjects,  in  the  very  arti¬ 
cles,  the  supply  of  which,  by  neu¬ 
tral  merchants,  is  unjustly  inter¬ 
rupted. 

The  law  of  nations,  acknowledg¬ 
ed  in  the  treaty  of  amity,  com¬ 
merce,  and  navigation,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great-Brb 
tain,  allows  the  goods  of  an  enemy 
to  be  lawful  prize,  and  pronounces 
those  of  a  friend  to  be  free. 

While  the  United  States  take  no 
measures  to  abridge  the  rights  of 
Great-Britain,  as  a  belligerent* 
they  are  bound  to  resist  with  firm¬ 
ness  every  attempt  to  extend  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  equally  in* 


tn  the  case  ot  the  American  brigantine  Leopard,  Ropes  master,  laden  in  part  ■with 
Malaga  wines.  The  cargo,  so  far  as  it  consisted  of  wines,  though  regularly  im* 
ported  into  the  United  States,  was  condemned  by  judge  Kensal,  20th  October 
1  ttOO,  i(  the  same  being  productions  of  the  Spanish  territory  in  Europe,  and  bound  t» 
the  fcrans- at! antic  parts  of  that  empire." 
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intestable  rights  of  nations,  which 
kid  their  interest  and  duty  in  living 
n  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

So  long  as  the  ancient  law  of  na- 
ions  is  observed— which  protects 
he  innocent  merchandise  of  neu- 
rals,  while  it  abandons  to  the  bei- 
igerent  the  goods  of  his  enemy — a 
>lain  rule  exists,  and  may  be  ap- 
)ealed  to,  to  decide  the  rights  of 
>eace  and  war  .\  the  belligerent  has 
iQ  better  authority  to  curtail  the 
ights  of  the  neutral  than  the  neu¬ 
ral  has  to  do  the  like  in  regard  to 
he  rights  of  the  belligerent ;  and  it 
a-  only  by  an  adherence  to  the  an¬ 
ient  code,  and  the  rejection  of 
aodern  glosses,  that  fixed  and  pre- 
use  rules  can  be  found  defining  the 
ights  and  regulating  the  duties  of 
ndependent  states. 

This  subject  is  of  such  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  essential  interests  of 
he  United  States,  whose  policy  is 
hat  of  peace,  are  so  deeply  affect- 
id  by  the  doctrines  which,  during 
he  present  war,  have  been  set  up, 
d  order  to  enlarge  the  rights  of 
belligerents,  at  the  expense  of 
hose  of  neutrals,  that  I  shall,  witli- 
>ut  loss  of  time,  submit  to  your 
Qrdship’s  consideration  such  fur- 
her  reflexions  respecting  the  same 
LS  its  great  importance  appears  to 
lemand. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  decisions 
eferred  to  cannot,  from  the  un- 
i.voidable  delay  which  attends  the 
iroseeution  of  appeals,  be  speedily 
eversed,  and  as  the  -effect  of  those 
iecrees  will  continue  to  be  the  un- 
ust  and  ruinous  interruption  of  the 
American  commerce  in  the  West- 
ndianseas,  it  is  my  duty  to  require 
hat  precise  instructions  shall,  with- 
>ut  delay,  be  dispatched  to  the  pro¬ 
ber  officers  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Mova  Scotia,  to  correct  the  abuses 
vhich  have  arisen  oat  of  these 
llegal  decrees,  and  put  an.  end  to 
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the  depredations  which  are  wasting 
the  lawful  commerce  of  a  peaceable 
and  friqndly  nation. 

With  great  consideration  and 
respect, 

l  have  the  honour  to  be 

your  lordship's  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  servant. 

/  * 

Rufus  King. 
Lord  Haxukesbury ,  fyc.  tyc. 

Dozuning-street,  April  1 1,  3  SOI. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  1,3th  of  last  month,  and  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  representation  contained  in  it, 
a  letter  has  been  written,  by  his 
majesty’s  command,  by  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Portland,  to  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty;  a 
copy  of  which  letter  I  herewith  en¬ 
close  to  you  for  the  information  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
truth, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Hawicesbury, 
Rufus  King ,  esq.  SfC.  fyc. 

Whitehall ,  30th  March,  ISO I. 

My  Lords, 

I  transmit  to  your  lordships  here¬ 
with  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  the 
vice-admiralty  court  of  Nassau, 
condemning  the  cargo  of  an  Ame¬ 
rican  vessel  going  from  the  United 
States  to  a  port  in  the  Spanish  co¬ 
lonies  ;  and  the  said  decree  having 
been  referred  tb  the  consideration 
of  the  king’s  advocate-general,  your 
lordships  will  perceive  from  his  re¬ 
port,  an  extract  from  which  I  en¬ 
close,  that  it  is  his  opinion,  that  the 
sentence  of  the  vice-admiralty  court 
is  erroneous,  and  founded  in  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  or  misapplication  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
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decision  of  the  high  court  of  ad¬ 
miralty  referred  to,  without  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  limitations  therein  con¬ 
tained. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  inconveniencies  arising  from 
these  erroneous  sentences  -of  the 
vice-admiralty  courts,  I  have  the 
honour  to  signify  to  your  lordships 
the  king’s  pleasure,  that  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
the  said  report  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  made  by  your  lordships  to 
the  several  judges  presiding  in  them, 
setting  forth  >vhat  is  held  to  be  the 
law  upon  the  subject  by  the  superior 
tribunals  for  their  future  guidance 
and  direction. 

I  am,&c. 

Portland. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 


Extract  of  tlie  A dvocate-GencraV s 

Report,  dated  March  1 6,  1 80 1 . 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  that 
the  sentence  of  the  vice-admiralty 
court  appears  to  me  erroneous,  and 
to  be  founded  in  a  misapprehension 
or  misapplication  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  admiralty  referred  to,  with¬ 
out  attending  to  the  limitations 
therein  contained. 

The  general  principle  respecting 
the  colonial  trade  has,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  war,  been  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  relaxed  in  consideration 
of  the  present  state  of  commerce. 
It  is  now  distinctly  understood,  and 
it  has  been  repeatedly  so  decided, 
by  the  high  court  of  appeal,  that 
the  produce  of  the  colonies  of  the 
enemy  may  be  imported  by  a  neu¬ 
tral  into  his  own  country,  and  may 
be  re-exported  from  thence  even  to 
the  mother  country  of  such  colony  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  mother 
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country  may,  in  this  circuitous  model 
legally  find  their  way  to  the  co¬ 
lonies.  The  direct  trade, however-,! 
between  the  mother  country  and  its 
colonies  has  not,  1  apprehend,  been 
recognised  as  legal,  either  by  his. 
majesty’s  government,  or  by  his  tri¬ 
bunals. 

What  is  a  direct  trade,  of  what; 
amounts  to  an  intermediate  impor¬ 
tation  into  the  neutral  country,  may 
some  time  be  a  question  of  some  dif¬ 
ficulty.  A  general  definition  of 
either,  applicable  to  all  cases,  can¬ 
not  well  be  laid  down.  The  ques¬ 
tion  must  depend  upon  the  parti¬ 
cular  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Perhaps  the  mere  touching  in  the 
neutral  country  to  take  fresh  clear¬ 
ances  may  properly  be  considered 
as  a  fraudulent  evasion,  and  is,  in 
etfect,  the  direct  trade ;  but  the 
high  court  of  admiralty  has  express¬ 
ly  decided  (and  I  see  no  reason  td 
expect  that  the  court  of  appeal, 
will  vary  the  rules),  that  landing  the: 
goods  and  paying  the  duties  in  the 
neutral  country  breaks  the  conti¬ 
nuity  of  the  voyage,  and  is  such  an 
importation  as  legalises  the  trade; 
although  the  goods  be  re-shipped  in 
the  same  vessel,  and  on  account  of 
the  same  neutral  proprietors,  and 
be  forwarded  for  sale  to  the  mother' 
country  or  the  colony. 

A  true  copy  fi;om  the  files  of  the 
department  of  state. 

Jacou  Wagner,  chief  clerk. 


Letter  from  Mr.  John  King  to  Mr*. 

Hammond. 

Whitehall,  May  21th,  I  SOI, 
Sir,  : 

Having  laid  before  the  duke  of. 
Portland  your  letter  of  the  18th 
instant,  with  its  inclosures,  relative 
to  the  capture  of  American  vessels 
trading  to.  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
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2  Vfest-Indies,  his  grace  lost  no 
le  in  referring  them  to  the  con- 
'eration  of  his  majesty’s  advocate- 
neral ;  and  I  am  now  directed 
transmit  to  you;  for  lord 
xwkesbury’s  information,  a  copy 
his  report  thereupon,  together 
th  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  the 
ke  has  written  upon  the  subject 
the  lords  commissioners  or  the 
miralty.  I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  King. 


tier  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Whitehall,  May  27,  1  SOI . 
My  Lords, 

1  transmit  to  your  lordships  here- 
th,  for  your  information,  an  ex- 
,ct  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thorn- 

I,  his  majesty’s  charge  d’affaires 
America,  to  lord  Grenville,  with 
pies  of  its  inclosures  relative  to 

2  capture  of  American  vessels 
ding  to  the  Spanish  ports,  toge- 

J, r  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of 

majesty’s  advocate-general,  to 
tom,  by  the  king’s  command,  the 
pers  in  question  have  been  re- 
!red. 

I  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  ho¬ 
ur  to  signifytoyour  lordships  his 
jesty’s  pleasure,  that  you  should 
ectthejudgesof  our  colonial  vice- 
miralty  courts  to.  follow  and  be 
ided  in  their  decisions  in  cases 
ating  to  the  trade  carried  on  be- 
een  a  neutral  and  belligerent 
lion,  by  the  rules  and  principles 
ablished  in  the  high  court  of 
miralty,  and  laid  down  in  the 
dosed  report  of  his  majesty’s 
vocate-general. 

And,  the  better  to  enfore  an 
iform  and  strict  adherence  to 
>SL  principles,  I  am  further  to 
nify  to  you  the  king’s  commands. 
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that  directions  should  be  given  to 
withdraw  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  in  cases  where  the  owners 
thereof  shall  appear  wilfully  and 
knowingly  to  have  captured,  and 
brought  in  lor  adjudication,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  majesty’s  existing  in¬ 
structions,  vessels  trading  between 
a  neutral  country  and  the  enemy’s 
colonies. 

(Signed)  Portland. 


Report  of  the  King’s  Advocate . 

Lincoln’s- Inn  Fields, 
May  23,  ISO  I. 
My  Lord  Duke, 

I  am  honoured  with  your  grace’s' 
letter  of  the  29th  instant,  transmitr 
ting  to  me  several  papers  which 
have  been  communicated  to  your 
grace  by  lord  Hawkesbury,  from 
his  majesty’s  charge  d’affaires  in 
America,  with  a  direction  to  take 
them  into-  consideration,  and  to 
report  to  your  grace,  for  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  information,  my  opinion, 
whether,  in  consequence  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  extract  of  Mr. 
Thornton’s  letter  to  lord  Grenville, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which, 
states  a  principle  to  have  been 
lately  adopted  in  the  courts  of  vice- 
admiralty  at  Jamaica  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  that  no  commerce  would 
be  permitted  between  a  belligerent 
and  neutral  nation,  in  the  vessels 
of  the  latter,  but  such  as  had  been 
authorised  previously  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities,”  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  any  or  what 
communications  to  the  vice-admi¬ 
ralty  courts'  at  Jamaica  and  the. 
Bahamas  tor  their  guidance  and 
direction. 

In  obedience  to  your  grace’s 
commands,  I  have  considered  the 
papers  referred  to  me ;  and  I  have 
the  honour  to  report,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple 
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ciple  staled  to  have  been  lately 
adopted  in  the  courts  of  vice-ad¬ 
miralty  at  Jamaica  and  Providence 
is  directly  in  opposition  to  the  de¬ 
cisions  daily  passing  in  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  and  the  court 
of  appeals.  It  has  been  held  by 
the  tribunals  of  this  country,  that 
neutrals  cannot  be  admitted  by  the 
enemy,  under  the  pressure  of  war, 
to  carry  on  his  colonial  trade,  from 
which  in  time  of  peace  they  were 
wholly  excluded.  But  this  principle 
may  be,  and  has  been,  on  account 
of  special  circumstances  during  the 
present  hostilities,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  relaxed.  His  majesty's  in¬ 
structions,  of  January  1798,  only 
order  that  vessels  shall  be  brought 
in  for  legal  adjudication  which  are 
coming  directly  from  the  enemy's 
colonies  to  Europe,  and  not  being 
bound  to  England,  or  a  port  of 
their  own  country.  A  trade  be¬ 


tween  the  neutral  country  and  til 
enemy’s  colonies  is  now  clearly  pe 
mitted.  Colonial  produce,  actual] 
imported  into  the  neutral  counfnl 
may  also  be  re-exported  from  thenc; 
to  any  other  place,  even  to  th 
mother  country  of  that  colony  c| 
which  it  is  the  produce.  Elis  maj 
jesty's  existing  instructions  ar 
therefore- the  rule  by  which  at  pre 
sent  the  judges  of  the  vice-adm: 
ralty  courts  ought  to  govern  them 
selves;  and  I  humbly  apprehem 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  con 
vey  to  the  courts  referred  to  ; 
direction  to  that  effect ;  as  th« 
application  of  the  more  extendef 
principle  upon  which  they  are  re 
presented  to  act  may  be  produc 
tive,  not  only  of  much  injustice 
but  of  great  public  inconvenience 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  Nicholl 


Public  Acts  passed  in  the  Fifth 
Session  of  the  Eighteenth  Parliament 
of  Great -Britain i  and  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament. 

November  24,  1 800. 

An  act  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
©f  rice. 

To  authorise  his  majesty  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  exportation  of  provisions 
or  food. 

December  8. 

The  land  and  malt  acts. 

Act  for  charging  new  duties  on 
hops. 

For  continuing  until  September 
1801  the  several  laws  for  the  ex¬ 
portation  and  importation  of  corn— 
the  brewery  act,  and  prohibitions 
©n  the  distillery. 

To  explain  and  amend  the  poor 
act  of  22  Geo.  Ill, 

For  shortening  the  time  of  keep¬ 


ing  in  steep  for  making  barley  da 
maged  by  rain, 

December  15. 

An  act  for  granting  bounties  oi 
the  importation  of  grain. 

To  permit  the  importation  o 
fish  from  Nova  Scotia,  NevVfound 
land,  &c. 

February  9,  1801. 

An  act  to  suspend  the  act  whicl 
prevents  the  manufacturing  of  anj 
fine  flour  from  wheat,  and  th< 
making  of  any  bread  solely  from  th< 
fine  flour  of  wheat. 

March  3  . 

An  act  to  repeal  the  above  act. 

March  12. 

An  act  to  raise  28,000,000/.  bj 
way  of  annuities. 

To  issue  exchequer  bills. 
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March  24. 

kn  act  for  granting  new  postage 
lies. 

For  additional  stamps  on  bills  of 
change,  & c. 

For  additional  duties  on  paper, 
iteboard,  &c. 

On  horses. 

For  preventing  the  making  of 
It  and  the  distilling  of  spirits  from 
'n  or  grain  in  Ireland. 

Po  amend  the  bakers’  act. 

For  mutiny. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  marine 
ces. 

For  increasing  bounties  on  the 
portation  of  flour  from  America. 

To  continue  the  rebellion  acts  in 
iland. 

To  continue  the  suspension  of 
i  habeas-corpus  act  in  that  king- 
m. 

April  2. 

An  act  for  continuing  the  starch 
t— neutral  ships’  act,  and  act  re- 
ecting  the  trade  of  the  Cape  of 
ood  Hope. 

To  extend  the  waste  land  act, 
April  18. 

An  act  to  continue  the  suspen- 
>n  of  the  habeas-corpus  act. 

For  the  exportation  of  East-India 
ods  to  the  colonies. 

For  the  better  collection  of  the 
>or-rates. 

April  30. 

Lottery  act. 

For  granting  certain  customs  and 
ities  on  timber,  sugar,  raisins, 
qjper,  and  lead. 

New  duties  on  tea  imported  into 
eland. 

Additional  duties  on  English  spi¬ 
ts  imported  into  Scotland. 

To  revive  and  continue  the  se¬ 
ction  act. 

May  21. 

An  act  allowing  the  importation 
:  British  and  foreign  hops  into  Ire- 
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land  at  the  same  duties  as  in  Great- 
Britaim 

For  enabling  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  prohibit  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  provisions,  and  permit  the 
importation  of  the  same. 

Militia  act. 

To  enable  clergymen  to  keep 
one  horse  free  of  duty. 

To  exempt  elephant-oil  from  the 
auction  duty. 

For  preventing  the  forgery  of 
bank  notes  and  bills. 

For  the  importation  of  India  rice. 

To  amend  the  workmen’s  combi¬ 
nation  act. 

June  20. 

An  act  to  grant  additional  stamp- 
duties  in  Ireland. 

For  regulating  the  duties  and 
price  of  sugars. 

For  permitting  Portugal  wiries 
to  be  landed  without  payment ipf 
duties  for  a  limited  time. 

To  continue  several  revenue  acts 
on  tobacco,  auctions,  glass,  paper, 
spirits,  &c. 

Irish  liquor-licence  act. 

For  regulating  the  trade  of  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

To  render  valid  the  orders  of  the 
privy-council  respecting  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  drawn  in  Russia,  and  the 
freight  of  Russia,  Swedish,  and 
Danish  ships. 

For  declaring  what  persons  shall 
sit  in  the  commons  house  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

For  preventing  the  forgery  of 
bankers’  paper. 

June  23. 

An  act  to  continue  the  Irish  re¬ 
bellion  act. 

To  exempt  Irish  members  of  par¬ 
liament  from  certain  duties. 

To  remove  doubts  respecting  the 
eligibility  of  persons  in  holy  orders 
fosetin  the  house  of  commons. 

(Q) 
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For  the  further  relief  of  debtors 
in  imprisonment. 

June  2  !. 


An  act  for  granting  his  majesty 
200,000 /.  to  be  placed  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  commissioners  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  national  debt. 

For  indemnifying  such  persons  as, 
since  1793,  have  acted  upon  the  act 
ordering  the  suspension  of  the  ha- 
beas-corpus  act. 

Scotch  militia  act. 

New  copper  act. 


*  *•  June  27. 

Grant  to  his  majesty  of 2,000,000/. 

Act  for  raising  6,000,000/.  by  way 
of  loan  or  exchequer  bills. 

For  raising  3,000,000/.  by  ditto. 

For  extending  the  land-tax  re¬ 
demption  act. 

For  regulating  the  Irish  sugar  act. 

To  permit  the  importation  of  tea 
into  Ireland. 

For  transferring  the  hair  and  ar¬ 
morial  bearing  duties  to  tire  tax- 
office. 

For  transferring  the  horse-dealers’ 
duty  to  the  same. 

For  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisals  to  custom  and  excise 

4. 

vessels. 


For  granting  a  bounty  on  t 
portation  of  Newfoundland  ti 
For  the  relief  ofinsolvent  de 
For  the,  better  regulation  o 
lie  notaries. 

Printers’  indemnity  act. 
July  2. 

For  additional  stamp-dutie 
cards,  dice,  wills,  indentures,  < 
For  alteration  in  the  duti 
imported  stone,  marble,  ant 
tues. 

Excise  regulation  act. 

Irish  corn,  hop,  and  sugar  a< 
To  regulate  the  trade  of  In 
with  America. 

To  regulate  his  majesty’s 
courts  in  the  West-Indies. 

British  fishery  act  to  be  c 
nued. 

Irish  militia  act. 

For  granting  bounties  on 
brought  to  London,  &c.  . 

For  regulating  the  trial  of 
troverted  elections  in  Ireland. 

To  stay  proceedings  againsl 
clergy,  on  the  act  of  Henry  Vl] 
To  regulate  the  trade  and  c 
merce  of  Malta. 

Irish  indemnity  act. 

Irish  literary  property  act. 
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i  ne  nignen  and  icnveu  Prices  of  each  Stock  in  the  courfe  of  any  Month  are  put  down  in  that  Month. 
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IECDOTES  and  CHARACTERS. 


ort  Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  ay  Dr.  James  Einlayson. 

[From  Sermons  by  Dr.  Blair,  Vol.  V.] 


|R.  Hugh  Blair  was.  born  in  f  man  is  pious,  prudent,  learned,  and 
|  Edinburgh,  on  the  7  th  day  ‘  of  a  meek  and  moderate  calm  tem- 
>ril  1718.  His  father,  John  *  per.* — His  talents  seem  to  have  de*» 
a  respectable  merchant  in  scended  as  an  inheritance  to  his 
ity,  was  a  descendant  of  the ,  posterity.  For,  of  the  two  sons 
it  family  of  Blair,  in  Ayrshire,  who  survived  him,  David,  the  eldest, 
;randson  of  the  famous  Mr.  was  a  clergyman  of  eminence  in 
t  Blair,  minister  of  St.  An-  Edinburgh,  father  to  Mr.  Robert 
s,  chaplain  to  Charles  I,  and  Blair,  minister  of  Athelstonford,  the 
•f  the  most  zealous  and  dis-  celebrated  author  of  the  poem  en- 
shed  clergymen  of  the  period  titled  The  Grave ;  and  grandfather 
rich  he  lived.  This  worthy  to  his  majesty's  solicitor-general  for 
though  firmly  attached  to  the  Scotland,  whose  masculine  elo- 
of  freedom  and  to  the  pres-  quenee  and  profound '  knowledge 
ian  rorm  of  church  govern-  ,  of  law  have,  in  the  public  estima- 
;  and  though  actively^engaged  tion,  placed  him  indisputably  at  the 
the  measures  adopted  for  their  .head  of  the  Scottish  bai\  From  his 
>rt;  yet  by  his  steady,  tem-  youngest  son  Hugh,  who  engaged  u 
e  conduct,  commanded  the  re-  in  business  as- a  merchant,  and  had 
even  of  his  opponents.  In  the  honour  "to  till  a  high  station  in 
rence  to  all  the  other  ecclesi-  the  magistracy  of  Edinburgh,  sprang 
il  leaders  of  the  covenanting  the  learned  clergyman  who  is  the 
,  he  was  selected  by  the  lying  subject  of  this  narrative. 
dF  to  fill  an  office  which,  from  “The  views  of  Dr.  Blair,  from  his 
ircumstances  of  the  time,  gave  earliest  youth,  were  turned  towards 
ent  access  to  the  royal  person;  the  church,  and  his  education  re¬ 
alise/  said  his  majesty,  *  that  ceived  a  suitable  direction.  After 

A  2  the 
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the  usual  grammatical  course  at 
school,  he  entered  the  Humanity 
Class  in  theuniversity  ofEdinburgh, 
in  October  17  30,  and  spent  eleven 
years  at  that  celebrated  seminary, 
assiduously  employed  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  studies  prescribed 
by  the  church  of  Scotland  to  all 
who  are  to  become  candidates  for 
her  licence  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
During  this  important  period  he  was 
distinguished  among  his  companions 
both  for  diligence  and  proficiency  ; 
and  obtained  from  the  professors 
under  whom  he  studied  repeated 
testimonies  of  approbation.  One 
of  them  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
particularly,  because  in  his  own 
opinion  it  determined  the  bent  of 
his  genius  towards  polite  literature. 
An  essay,  Ilfyi  or.  On  the 

Beautiful,  written  by  him  when  a 
Student  of  logic  in  the  usual  course 
of  academical  exercises,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of 
professor  Stevenson,  and,  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  honourable  totheauthor, 
was  appointed,  to  be  read  in  public 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  session. 
This  mark  of  distinction  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  mind ;  and 
ihe  essay  which  merited  it  he  ever 
after  recollected  with  partial  affec¬ 
tion,  and  preserved  to  the  day  of  his 
death  as  the  first  earnest  of  his 
fame. 

"  At  this  time  Dr.  Blair  commenced 
a  method  of  study  which  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  the  accuracy  and 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  which 
he  continued  to  practise  occasion¬ 
ally  even  after  his  reputation  was 
fully  established.  It  consisted  in 
making  abstracts  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  works  which  he  read,  and 
in  digesting  them  according  to  the 
train  of  his  own  thoughts.  History, 
in  particular,  he  resolved  to  study 
in  this  manner  ;  and’,  in  concert  with 
same  of  his  youthjal:  associates,  he 


constructed  a  very  comprehem 
scheme  of  chronological  tables 
receiving  into  its  proper  place  e\ 
important  fact  that  should  oc< 
The  scheme  devised  by  this  yo 
student  tor  his  own  private  use  ■ 
afterwards  improved,  filled  up,  ; 
given  to  the  public  by  his  lear 
friend  Dr.  John  Blair,  prebend 
of  ,  Westminster,  in  his  valur 
work,  ‘  Chronology  and  Histor 
the  World.’ 

“  In  the  year  1739  Dr.  Blair  1 
his  degree  of  A.  M.  On  that 
casion  he  printed  and  defende 
thesis  De  Fundamentis  et  .Obligati 
Legis  Nature,  which  contain 
short  but  masterly  discussion 
this  important'  subject,  and  exhi 
in  elegant  Latin  an  outline  of 
moral  principles,  which  have  b< 
since  more  fully  unfolded  and 
lustrated  in  his  Sermons. 

“  The  university  of  Edinbur 
about  this  period,  numbered  ana 
her  pupils  many  young  men  v 
were  soon  fo  make  a  distinguisl 
figure  in  the  civil,  the  ecclesiastic 
and  the  literary  history  of  tf 
country.  With  most  of  them  i 
Blair  entered  into  habits  ofintim 
connexion,  which  no  future  com 
tition  or  jealousy  occurred  to 
terrupt,  which  held  them  uni 
through  life  in  their  views  of  p 
lie  good,  and  which  had  the  ir 
beneficial  influence  oil  their  o 
improvement,  on  the  progress 
elegance  and  taste  among  d 
cotemporaries,  and  on  the  gen<| 
interests  of  the  community  to  wh 
they  belonged. 

“  On  the  completion  of  his  a 
demical  course,  he  underwent 
customary  trials  before  the  Pres 
tery  of  Edinburgh,  and  reeei 
from  that  venerable  body  a  lice3 
to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  21  sf 
October  1 7 4d .  His  public  life  n 
commenced  with  very  favour  a 

prospe 
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aspects.  The  reputation  which 
brought  from  the  university  was 
ly  justified  by  his  first  appearance 
the  pulpit;  and,  in  a  few  months, 
;  fame  of  his  eloquence  procured 
him  a  presentation  to  the  parish 
Coiessie  in  Fife,  where  he  was 
iained  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
nistry  on  the  23d  of  September 
f-2.  But  he  was  not  permitted 
remain  long  in  this  rural  retreat, 
vacancy  in  the  second  charge  of 

x*  o 

:  canongate  ot  Edinburgh  fur- 
bed  to  his  friends  an  opportunity 
recalling  him  to  a  station  more 
ted  to  his  talents.  And.  though 

^  .  o 

i  ot  the  most  popular  and  elo- 
int  clergymen  in  the  church  was 
ced  in  competition  with  him,  a 
at  majority  of  the  electors  de¬ 
ed  in  favour  of  this  young  orator, 

1  restored  him  in  July  1743  to 
bounds  of  his  native  city. 

In  this  station  Dr.  Blair  continued 
/en  years,  discharging  with  great 
lity  and  success  the  various  du- 
of  the  pastoral  office.  His  dis- 
rses  from  the  pulpit  in  particu- 
attracted  universal  admiration. 
yy  were  composed  with  uncom- 
1  care;  and,  occupying*  a  middle 
;e  between  the  dry  metaphy- 
1  discussion  of  one  class  of 
tchers,  and  the  loose  incoherent 
iamation  of  another,  they  blend- 
ogether,  in  the  happiest  man- 
the  light  of  argument  with  the 
mth  of  exhortation,  and  exhi- 
d  captivating  specimens  of  what 
hitherto  been  rarely  heard  in 
(land — the  polished,  well-corn¬ 
ed,  and  regular  didactic  oration, 
u  consequence  of  a  call  from  the 
n-councii  and  general  session 
Edinburgh,  he  was  translated 
1  the  canongate  to  lady  Testers, 
of  the  city  churches,  on  the 
1  of  ^October  1754  :  and  on  the 
1  day  of  June  3  758  he  was  pro- 
ed  to  the  high  church  of  Edin- 


burgh,  the  most  important  eccle- 
1  siastical  charge  in  the  kingdom.  To 
this  charge  he  was  raised  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  lords  of  council  and 
session,  and  of  the  other  distin¬ 
guished  official  characters  who  have 
their  seats  in  that  church.  And  the 
uniform  prudence,  ability,  and  suc¬ 
cess  which,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years,  accompanied  all 
his  ministerial  labours  in  that  con¬ 
spicuous  and  difficult  station,  suffi¬ 
ciently  evince  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice. 

Hitherto  his  attention  seems  to 
have  been  devoted  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  attainment  of  pro¬ 
fessional  excellence,  aiyd  to  the  re¬ 
gular  discharge  of  his  parochial  du¬ 
ties.  No  production  of  his  pen1  had 
yet  been  given  to  the  world  by 
himself,  except  two  sermons  preach¬ 
ed  on  particular  occasions,  some 
translations  m  verse  of  passages 
of  Scripture  for  the  psalmody  of  the 
church,  and  a  few  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review— a  publication 
begun  in  1755,  and  conducted  for 
a  short  time  by  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  kingdom.  But  standing 
as  he  now  did  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  and  released  by  the  la¬ 
bour  of  former  years  from  the 
drudgery  of  weekly  preparation  for 
the  pulpit,  he  began  to  think  se¬ 
riously  on  a  plan  for  teaching  to 
others  that  art  which  had  contri¬ 
buted  so  much  to  the  establishment 
or  his  own  fame.  With  this  view, 
he  communicated  to  his  friends  a 
scheme  of  Lectures  on  Composi¬ 
tion;  and  having  obtained  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  university,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  read  them  in  the  college  on 
the  11th  of  December  17 59.&  To 
this  undertaking  he  brought  all  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  executing 
it  well;  and  along  with  them  a 
weight  of  reputation  which  could 
not  tail  tv  give  effect  to  the  lessons 
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he  should  deliver.  For  besides  the  to  undertake  his  tour  through  t 
testimony  given  to  his  talents  by  Highlands  for  collecting  the  ir 
his  successive  promotions  in  the  terials  of  Fingal,  and  of  those  oth 
church,  the  university  of  St.  An-  delightful  productions  which  be 
chew’s,  moved  chiefly  by  the  nlerit  the  name  of  Ossian.  To  these  pi 
ot  his  eloquence,  had  in  June  1757  ductions  Dr.  Blair  applied  the  l< 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  of  genuine  criticism ;  and  soon  afi 
D.D.  a  literary  honour  which  at  their  publication  gave  an  esthrn 
that  time  was  very  rare  in  Scotland,  of  their  merits  in  a  Dmertutu 
Accordingly  his  first  course  of  lec-  which  for  beauty  of  language,  d 
tures  was  well  attended,  and  re-  licacy  of-  taste,  and  acuteness 
ceived  with  great  applause.  The  critical  investigation,  has  few  j 
patrons  of  the  university,  convinced  rallels.  It  was  printed  in  17 1 
that  they  would  form  a  valuable  ad-  and  spread  the  reputation  of 
dition  to  the  system  of  education,  author  throughout  BitviOpe. 
agreed  in  the  following  summer  to  “  The  great  objects  of  his  liters 
institute  a  rhetorical  class,  under  his  ambition  being  now  attained,  1 
direction,  as  a  permanent  part  of  talents  were  for  many  years  con: 
their  academical  establishment:  crated  solely  to  the  important  a 
and  on  the  7th  of  April  1762  his  peculiar  employments  of Kis  statk 
majesty  was  graciously  pleased  It  was  not  till  the  year  1777  that 
‘  To  erect  and  endow  a  Professor-  could  be  induced  to  favour  t 
g  ship  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  world  with  a  volume  of  the  Sermc 

*  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  had  so  long  furnished 

*  to  appoint  Dr.  Blair,  in  considera-  struction  and  delight  to  his 

*  tion  of  ins  approved  qualifications,  congregation.  But  this  volume  1 

‘  Regius  Professor  thereof,  with  a  ing  well  received,  the  public  < 
f  salary  of  70/.’  These  Lectures  he  probation  encouraged  him  to  p 
published  in  17 S3,  when  he  retired  ceed  :  three  other  volumes  follow 
from  the  labours  of  the  office ;  and  at  different  intervals;  and  all 
the  general  voice  of  the  public  has  them  experienced  a  degree  of  si 
pronounced  them  to  be  a  most  ju-  cess  of  which  few  publications  c 
dicious,  elegant,  and  comprehensive  boast.  They  circulated  rapidly  a 
system  of  rules  for  forming  the  widely  wherever  the  English  ton£ 
style  and  cultivating  the  taste  of  extends  ;  they  were  soon  transfer 
youth.  into  almost  all  the  languages 

“  About  the  time  in  which  he  was  Europe ;  and  his  present  maje? 
occupied  in  laying  the  foundations  with  that  wise  attention  to  the 
of  this  useful  institution  h<?  had  an  terests  of  religion  and  literati 
opportunity  of  conferring  another  which  distinguishes  his  reign,  \ 
important  obligation  on  the  literary  graciously  pleased  tojudge  them  w 
world,  by  the  part  which  he  acted  thy  of  a  public  reward,  By  aro 
in  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  poems  mandate  to  the  exchequer  in  Sc 
of  Ossian.  It  was  by  the  solicita-  land,  dated  July  25th,  1780,  a  pi 
tion  of  Dr.  Blair  and  Mr.  John  sion  of  200/.  a  year  was  confer 
Home  that  Mr.  Macpherson  was  on  their  author,  which  contim 
induced  to  publish  his  Fragments  of  unaltered  till. his  death. 

Ancient  Poetry  ;  and  their  patronage  “  The  motives  which  gave  rise 
was  of  essential  service  in  procuring  the  present  volume  are  sufficiei 
the  subscription  which  enabled  him  explained  by  himself  in  his  addi 
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:o  the  reader.  The  sermons  which  it  his  discourses '  in  point  of  matter 
:ontains  were  composed  at  very  dif-  and  composition,  rather  than  on 
erent  periods  of  his  life;  but  they  foreign  attractions ;  for  his  delivery, 
Were  all  written  out  anew  in  hfs  though  distinct,  serious,  and  im- 
iwn  hand,  and  in  many  parts  re-  pressive,  was  not  remarkably  di- 
:omposed,  during  the  course,  of  stinguished  by  that  magic  charm  of 
ast  summer,  after  he  had  com-  voice  and  action  which  captivates 
Feted  his  eighty-second  year,  the  senses  and  imagination,  and 
rhey  were  delivered  to  the  pub-  which,  in  the  estimation  of  super- 
ishers  about  six  weeks  before  his  ficiai  hearers,  constitutes  the  chief 
leath  in  the  form  and  order  in  which  merit  of  a  preacher, 
hey  now  appear.  And  it  may  gra-  “  In  that  department  of  his  pro- 
ify  his  readers  to  know  that  the  fessional  duty,  which  regarded  the 
ast  of  them  which  he  composed,  government  of  the  church.  Dr.  Blair 
hough  not  the  last  in  The  order  was  steadily  attachec)  to  the  cause 
idopted  for  publication,  was  the  of  moderation.  From  diffidence, 
sermon  on  a  Life  of  Dissipation  and  and  perhaps  from  a  certain  degree 
Pleasure — a  sermon  written  with  of  inaptitude  for  extemporary  speak-, 
peat  dignity  and  eloquence,  and  ing,  he  took  a  less  public  part  in  the, 
which  should  be  regarded  as  his  contests  of  ecclesiastical  politics 
solemn  parting  admonition  to  a  than  some  of  his  cotemporaries; 
flass  of  men  whose  conduct  is  and,  from  the  same  causes,  he  never 
lighly  important  to  the  community,  would  consent  to  become  modera- 
md  whose  reformation  and  virtue  tor  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
le  had  long  laboured  most  zealously  church  of  Scotland,  But  his  iji- 
;o  promote.  fluence  among  his  brethren  was  ex- 

“The  sermons  which  he  has  given  tensive :  his  opinion,  guided  by  that 
:o  the  world  are  universally  ad-  sound  uprightness  of  judgment 
nitted  to  be  models  in  their  kind;  >  which  formed  the  predominant  fea- 
ind  they  will  long  remain  durable  ture  of  his  intellectual  character, 
monuments  of  the  piety, '  the  ge~  had  been  always  held  in  high  re¬ 
fills,  and  sound  judgment  of  their  spect  by  the  friends  with  whom  he 
iuthor.  But  they  formed  only  a  acted,  and  for  many  of  the  last 
imall  part  of  the  discourses  he  pre-  years  of  his  life  it  was  received  by 
■jared  for  the  pulpit.  The  -remain*  them  almost  as  a  law.  The  great 
ier  modesty  led  him  to  think  unfit  leading  principle  in  which  they 
or  the  press;  and,  influenced  by  cordially  concurred  with  him,  and 
in  excusable  solicitude  for  his  re-  which  directed  all  their  measures, 
Jutation,  he  left  behind  him  an  ex-  was  to  preserve  the  church  on  the 
jlicit  injunction  that  his  numerous  one  side  from  a  slavish  corrupting 
manuscripts  should  be  destroyed,  dependence  on  the  civil  power  and 
rhe  greatness  of  their  number  was  on  the  other  from  a  greater  infusion 
"reditable  to  his  professional  cha-  of  democratical  influence  than  is 
racter,  and  exhibited  a  convincing  compatible  with  good  order  and 
proof  that  his  fame  as  a  public  'the  established  constitution  of  the 
teacher  had  been  honourably  pur-  country. 

chased  bv  the  most  unwearied  ap*  “The  reputation  which  he  ac- 
plication  to  the  private  and  unseen  quired  in  the  discharge  of  his  pub- 
labours  of  his  office.  It  rested  on  lie  duties  was  well  sustained  by 
ffie  uniform  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  great  respectability  of  his  pri- 
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vale  character.  Deriving  from  fa¬ 
mily  associations  a  strong  sense  of 
clerical  decorum,  feeling  on  his 
heart  deep  impressions  of  religious 
and  moral  obligation,  and  guided  in 
his  intercourse  in  the  world  by  the 
same  correct  and  delicate  taste 
which  appeared  in  his  writings,  he 
was  eminently  distinguished  through 
life  by  the  prudence,  purity,  and 
dignified  propriety  of  his  conduct. 
His  mind,  by  constitution  and  cul¬ 
ture,  was  admirably  formed  for  en¬ 
joying  happiness : — well-balanced 
in  itself  by  the  nice  proportion 
and  adjustment  of  its  faculties,  it 
did  not  incline  him  to  any  of  those 
eccentricities,  either  of  opinion  or 
of  action,  which  are  too  often  the 
lot  of  genius;  free  from  all  tincture 
of  envy,  it  delighted  cordially  in 
the  prosperity  and  fame  of  his  com¬ 
panions;  sensible  to  the  estimation 
in  which  he  himself  was  .held,  it 
disposed  him  to  dwell  at  times  on 
the  thought  of  his  success  with'  a 
satifaction  which  he  did  not  affect 
to  conceal;  inaccessible  alike  to 
gloomy  and  to  peevish  impressions,  it 
was  always  master  of  its  own  move¬ 
ments,  and  ready,  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  to  take  an  active  and  pleas¬ 
ing  interest  in  every  thing,  whether 
important  or  trifling,  that  happened 
to  become  for  the  moment  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  attention.  This  habit  of 
mind,  tempered  with  the  most  un¬ 
suspecting  simplicity,  and  united  to 
eminent  talents  and  inflexible  in¬ 
tegrity,  while  it  secured  to  the  last 
his  own  relish  of  life,  was  wonder¬ 
fully  calculated  to  endear  him  to  his 
friends,  and  to  render  him  an  in¬ 
valuable  member  of  any  society 
to  which  he  belonged.  Accord¬ 
ingly  there  have  been  few  men 
more  universally  respected  by.  those 
who  knew  him,  more  sincerely 
esteemed  in  the  circle  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  or  more  tenderly  be- 
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loved  by  those  who  enjoy  the  bless 
ings  of  his  private  and  domestic 
connexion. 

“  In  April  1748  he  married  his  cou 
sin  Catharine  Bannatine,  daughte 
of  the  Revs  James  Bannatine,  one  o 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  B] 
her  he  had  a  son  who  died  in  In 
fancy,  and  a  daughter  who  lived  tc 
her  twenty-first  year,  the  pride  o 
her  parents,  and  adorned  With  al 
the  accomplishments  that  became 
hgr  age  and  sex.  Mrs.  Blair  her¬ 
self,  a  woman  of  great  good  sense 
and  spirit,  was  also  taken  from  Kim 
a  few  years  before  his  death,  aftei 
she  had  shared  with  the  tenderesf 
affection  in  all  his  fortunes,  and 
contributed  near  half  a  century  tc 
his  happiness  and  comfort.  '  ' 

“  Dr.  Blair  had  been  naturally  of 
a  feeble  constitution  of  body ;  but 
as  he  grew  up  his  constitution  ac¬ 
quired  greater  firmness  and  vigour'. 
Though  liable  to  occasional  attacks 
trom  some  of  the  sharpest  and  most 
painful  diseases  that  afflict  the 
human  frame,  he  enjoyed  a  general 
state  of  good  health  .;  and,  through 
habitual  cheerfulness,  temperance; 
and  care,  survived  the  usual  term 
of  human  life. — For  some  years  he 
had  felt  himself  unequal,  to  the 
fatigue  of  instructing  his  very  large 
congregation  from  the  pulpit;  and, 
under  the'  impression  which  this 
feeling  produced,  he  hasbeen  heard 
at  times  to  say,  with  a  sigh,  *  that 
*  he  was  left  almost  the  last  of 
‘  his  cotemporaries. ■*  Yet  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  in  the  regular 
discharge  of  all  his  other  official 
duties,  and  particularly  in  giving 
advice  to  the  afflicted,  who  from 
different  quarters  of  the  kingdom 
solicited  his  correspondence.  His 
last  summer  was  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  this  volume  of  Ser¬ 
mons;  and  in  the  course  of  it  he 
exhibited  a  vigour  of  understanding 
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id  capacity  of  exertion  equal  to 
iat  of  his  best  days.  He  began 
ie  winter  pleased  with  himself  on 
'count  of  the  completion  of  this 
ork ;  and  his  friends  were  Hat¬ 
red  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
re  to  enjoy  the  accession  of  erao- 
iment  and  fame  which  he  expect- 
i  it  would  bring.  But  the  seeds 
1  a-r^ortal  disease  were  lurking  un- 
erceived  within  him.  On  the  24th 
f  December,  1300,  he  complained 
t  a  pain  in  his  bowels,  which,  during 


that  and  the  following  day,  gave 
him  but  little  uneasiness;  and  he 
received  as  usual  the  visits  of  his 
friends.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
26th  the  symptoms  became  violent 
and  alarming : — he  felt  that  he  was 
approaching  the  end  of  his  appoint¬ 
ed  course  :  and  retaining  to  the  last 
moment  the  full  possession  of  his 
mental  faculties,  he  expired  on  the 
morning  of  the  27  th  with  the  com¬ 
posure  and  hope  which  became  & 
Christian  pastor.” 


rogress  of  Dr.  Robertson’s  Literary  Plans  and  Undertak¬ 
ings.— History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

From  “  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Ro¬ 
bertson,  D.D.  F.R.S.E.  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart.”] 


DURING  the  time  that  the 
History  of  Scotland  was  in 
be  press,  Dr.  Robertson  removed 
vith  his  family  from  Gladsmuir  to 
Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  a 
iresentation  which  he  had  received 
6  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city, 
-Iis  preferments  now  multiplied 
apidly.  In  1759,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle;  in 
761,  one  of  his  majesty’s  chaplaips 
n  ordinary  for  Scotland ;  and,  in 
.762,  he  was  chosen  principal  of 
his  university.  Two  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  office  of  king’s  historiq- 
;rapher  for  Scotland  (with  a  salary 
)f  two  hundred  pounds  a-year)  was 
evived  in  his  favour. 

l<  The  revenue  arising  from  these 
lifferent  appointments,  though  far 
exceeding  what  had  ever  been  en- 
oyed  before  By  any  presbyterian 
dergyman  in  Scotland,  did  not 
satisfy  thp  zefd  of  some  of  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bertson’s  admirers,  who,,  mortified 
the  narrow  field  which  this  part 
tf.  the  island  afforded  to  lus  ambi¬ 


tion,  wished  to  open  to  it  the 
career  of  the  English  church.  Re¬ 
ferences  to  such  a  project  occur  in 
letters  addressed  to  him  about  this 
time  by  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  Dr.  John  Blair.  What 
answer  he  returned  to  them  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  ;  but,  as  the 
subject  is  mentioned  once  only  by 
each  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumable  that  his  disapprobation 
was  expressed  in  those  decided 
terms  which  became  the  consistency 
and  dignity  of  his  character. 

“  Dr.  Robertson’s  own  ambition 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  directed  to 
different  object.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  Scottish  history, 
we  find  him  consulting  his  friends 
about,  the  choice  of  another  histo¬ 
rical  subject;  anxious  to  add  new 
laurels  to  those  he  had  already  ac¬ 
quired.  Dr.  John  Blair  urged  him 
strongly  on  this  occasion  to  write 
a  complete  history  of  England; 
and  mentioned  to  him,  as  an  in¬ 
ducement,  a  conversation  between 

lord 
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lord  Chesterfield  and  colonel  Ir¬ 
win,  in  which  the  former  said  that 
he  would  not  scruple,  if  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bertson  wrould  undertake  such  a 
work,  to  move,  in'  the  house  of 
peers,  that  he  should  have  public 
encouragement  to  enable  him  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  But  this 
proposal  he  was  prevented  from 
listening  to  by  his  unwillingness 
to  interfere  with  ..Mr.  Hume;  al¬ 
though  it  coincided  with  a  fa¬ 
vourite  plan  which  he  himself  had 
formed  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life.  The  two  subjects  which 
appear  to  have  chiefly  divided  his 
choice  were,  the  History  of  Greece, 
and  that  of  the  emperor  Charles 
the.  Fifth*  Between  these  he  he¬ 
sitated  long,  balancing  their  com¬ 
parative  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages,  and  availing  himself  of 
all  the  lights  that  his  correspondents 
could  impart  to  him.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  and  Mr.  Flume  took  a  more 
peculiar  interest  in  his  delibera¬ 
tions,  and  discussed  the  subject 
with  him  at  length  in  various  let¬ 
ters.  1  shall  extract  a  few  pas¬ 
sages  from  these.  The  opinions  of 
such  writers  upon  such  a  question 
cannot  fail  to  be  generally  interest¬ 
ing  ;  and  some  of  the  hints  they 
suggest  may  perhaps  be  useful  to 
those  who,  conscious  of  their  own 
powers,  are  disposed  to  regret  that 
the  field  of  historical  composition  is 
exhausted. 

“  The  following  passages  are  co¬ 
pied  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
dated  4th  March,  1759. 

‘  If  I  can  throw  in  any  addi¬ 
tional  temptation  to  your  disposi¬ 
tion  for  writing,  it  is  worth  my 
while  even  at  the  hazard  of  my 
judgment  and  my  knowledge,  both, 
of  which  however  are  small  enough 
to  make  me.  tender  of  them.  Before 
I  read  your  History,  I  should  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  glad  to  dictate  to 
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you,  and  (I  will  venture  to  say  It— 
it  satirises  nobody  but  myself ] 
should  have  thought  I  did  honou; 
to  an  obscure  Scotch  clergyman,  b-; 
directing  his  studies  with  my  jsupej 
rior  lights  and  abilities.  How  yoi 
have  saved  me,  sir,  from  making  r 
ridiculous  figure,  by  making  sc 
great  an  one  yourself!  But  could  ] 
suspect  that  a  man  I  believe  mud 
younger,  and  whose  dialect  I  scarce 
understood,  and  who  came  to  me 
with  all  the  diffidence  and  modest) 
of  a  very  middling  author,  and 
who  I  was  told  had  passed  his  life 
in  a  small  living  near  Edinburgh — 
could  I  suspect  that  he  had  not 
only  written  what  all  the  world 
now  allows  the  best  modern  his< 
tory,  but  that  he  had  written  it  in 
the  purest  English,  and  with  as 
much  seeming  knowledge  of  men 
and  courts  as  if  he  had  passed  all 
his  :fe  in  important  embassies:  In 
short,  sir,  1  have-not  power  to 
make  you,  what  you  ought  to  be,  a 
minister  of  state  ;  but  1  will  do  all 
I  can ;  I  will  stimulate  you  to  con¬ 
tinue  writing,  and  I  shall  do  it 
without  presumption. 

*  I  should  like  either  of  the  sub¬ 
jects -you  mention,  and  I  can  figure 
one  or  two  others  that  would  shine 
in  your  hands.  In  one  light  the 
history  of  Greece  seems  preferable. 
You  know  all  the  materials  for  it  that 
can  possibly  be  had.  It  is  concluded; 
it  is  clear  of  all  objections ;  for  per¬ 
haps  nobody  but  I  should  run  wildly 
into  passionate  fondness  for  liberty, 
if  I  was  writing  about  Greece.  It 
even  might,  1  think,  be  made 
agreeably  new,  and  that  by  com¬ 
paring  the  extreme  difference  oi 
their  manners  and  ours,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  article  ©f  finances,  a 
system  almost  new  in  the  world, 

*  With  regard  to  the  History  c: 

Charles  V.  it  is  a  magnificent  sub¬ 
ject 
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ject,  and  worthy  of  you.  It  is 
more:  it  is  fit  for  you;  for  you 
have  shown  that  you  can  write  on 
ticklish  subjects  with  the  utmost 
discretion,  and  on  subjects  of  reli¬ 
gious  party  with  temper  and  im¬ 
partiality.  Besides,  by  what  little 
I  have  skimmed  of  history  myself, 

I  have  seen  how  many  mistakes, 
how  many  prejudices,  may  easily 
be  detected  :  and,  though  much  has 
been  written  on  that  age,  probably 
truth  still  remains  to  be  written  of 
it.  Yet  I  have  an  objection  to  this 
subject.  Though  Charles  V.  was 
in  a  manner  the  emperor  of  Europe, 
yet  he  was  a  German  or  a  Spaniard. 
Consider,  sir,  by  what  you  must 
have  found  in  writing  the  History 
of  Scotland,  how  difficult  it  would 
be  for  the  most  penetrating  genius 
of  another  country  to  give  an  ader 
quate  idea  of  Scottish  story.  So 
much  of  all  transactions  must  take 
their  rise  from,  and  depend  on, 
national  laws,  customs,  and  ideas, 
that  I  am  persuaded  a  native  would 
always  discover  great  mistakes  in 
a  foreign  writer.  Greece,  indeed, 
is  a  foreign  country  ;  but  no  Greek 
is  alive  to  disprove  one. 

*  There  are  two  other  subjects 
which  I  have  sometimes  had  a  mind 
to  treat  myself ;  though  my  naming 
one  of  them  will  tell  you  why  I 
did  not.  It  was  The  History  of 
Learning.  Perhaps,  indeed*  it  is  a 
work  which  could  not  be  executed 
unless  intended  by  a  young  man 
from  his  first  looking  on  a  book 
with  reflexion.  The  other  is,  the 
history  of  what  I  may  in  one  light 
call  the  most  remarkable  period  of 
[  the  world,  by  containing  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  five  good  princes :  I 
need  not  say  they  were  Nerva, 
Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  An- 
tonines.  Not  to  mention  that  no 
part  almost  of  the  Roman  history 
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has  been  well  written  from  the 
death  of  Domitian,  this  period 
would  be  the  fairest  pattern  for 
use,  if  History  can  ever  effect  what 
she  so  much  pretends  to— -doing 
good.  1  should  be  tempted  to  call 
it  The  Eli  story  of  Humanity;  for 
though  Trajan  and  Adrian  had 
private  vices  that  disgraced  them 
a^  men,  as  princes  they  approach¬ 
ed  to  perfection.  Marcus  Aurelius 
arrived  still  nearer,  perhaps  with  a 
little  ostentation;  yet  vanity  is  an 
amiable  machine  if  it  operates 
to  benevolence.  Antoninus  Pius 
seems  to  have  been  as  good  as 
human  nature  royalised  can  be. 
Adrian’s  persecution  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  would  be  objected,  but  then 
it  is  much  controverted.  I  am  no 
admirer  of  elective  monarchies ; 
and  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  when 
Aurelius’s  diadem  descended  to  his 
natural  heir,  not  to  the  heir  of  his 
virtues,  the  line  of  beneficence  was 
extinguished ;  for  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  hereditary  and  bad  are 
almost  synonymous.  But  i  am  sen¬ 
sible,  sir,  that  I  am  a  bad  adviser 
for  you ;  the  chastity,  the  purity, 
the  good  sense  and  regularity  of 
your  manner,  that  unity  you  men¬ 
tion,  and  of  which  you  are  the 
greatest  master,  should  not  be  led 
astray  by  the  licentious  frankness, 
and,.X  hope,  honest  indignation,  of 
my  way  of  thinking.  I  may  be  a 
fitter  companion  than  a  guide ;  and 
it  is  with  most  sincere  zeal  that  I 
offer  myself  to  contribute  any  as¬ 
sistance  in  my  power  towards  po¬ 
lishing  your  future  work,  whatever 
it  shall  be.  You  want  little  help; 
I  can  give  little ;  and  indeed  I,  who 
am  taxed  with  incorrectnesses, 
should  not  assume  airs  of  a  cor  ¬ 
rector.  My  Catalogue  I  intended 
should  have  been  exact  enough  in 
style :  it  has  not  been  thought  so  by 

some : 
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some  :  I  tell  you,  that  you  may  not 
trust  me  too  much.  Mr.  Gray,  a 
very  perfect  judge,  has  sometimes 
censured  me  for  parliamentary 
phrases,  familiar  to  me  as  your 
Scotch  law  is  to  you.  I  might 
plead  for  my  inaccuracies,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  my  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  with  people  talking  in  the 
room ;  but  that  is  no  excuse  to 
myself,  who  intended  it  for  correct. 
However,  it  is  easier  to  remark  in¬ 
accuracies  in  the  work  of  another 
than  in  one's  own  ;  and,  since  you 
command  me,  1  will  go  again  over 
your  second  volume  with  an  eye 
to  the  slips,  a  light  in  which  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  intend  my  second  ex¬ 
amination  of  it.' 

In  transcribing  some  of  these 
paragraphs,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
extracts  I  have  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Walpole^s  letters,  I  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  I  have  been  less  in¬ 
fluenced  by  my  own  private  judg¬ 
ment  than  by  my  deference  for  the 
partiality  which  the  public  has  long 
entertained  for  'this  popular  and 
fashionable  writer.  Of  the  literary 
talents  of  an  author  on  whom  sp 
much  flattery  has  been  lavished,  it 
does  not  become  me  to  speak  dis¬ 
respectfully  ;  nor  would  I  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  detract  from  his  merits 
in  his  own  peculiar  and  very  limited 
walk  of  historical  disquisition  :  but 
I  should  be  wanting  to  myself  if  I 
were  not  to  avow  that,  in  the  fore¬ 
going  quotation,  my  object  was 
rather  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
others  than  to  record  a  testimony 
which  I  consider  as  of  any  im¬ 
portance  to  Dr.  Robertson's  fame. 
The  value  of  praise,  besides,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  abilities  of  him  who 
bestows  it,  depends  on  the  opinion 
\ve  entertain  of  his  candour  and 
sincerity-— qualities  which  it  will 
be  difficult  to  allow  to  Mr.  Wal¬ 


pole,  after  comparing  the  various, 
passages  quoted  in  this  memoir 
with  the  sentiments  he  expresses 
on  the  same  subject  in  his  post¬ 
humous  publication. 

“  For  the  length  of  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Home's 
no  such  apology  is  necessary.  7'he 
matter  is  valuable  in  itself;  and  the 
objections  stated  to  the  age  of 
Charles  V,  as  a  subject  for  history, 
form  the  highest  possible  panegy¬ 
ric  on  the  abilities  of  the  writer  by 
whom  the  difficulties  which  appear¬ 
ed  so  formidable  to  Mr.  Flume  were 
so  successfully  surmounted.” 

f  I  have  frequently  thought  and 
talked  with  our  common  friends 
upon  the  subject  of  your  letter. 
There  always  occurred  to  us  seve¬ 
ral  difficulties  with  regard  to  every 
subject  we  could  propose.  The 
Ancient  Greek  history  has  several 
recommendations,  particularly  the 
good  authors  from  which  it  must  be 
drawn  :  but  this  same  circumstance 
becomes  an  objection  when  more 
narrowly  considered  :  for  what  can 
you  do  in  most  places  with  these 
authors  but  transcribe  and  translate 
them  ?  No  letters  or  state-papers 
from  which  you  could  correct  their 
errors,  or  authenticate  their  narra¬ 
tion,  or  supply  their  defects.  Re¬ 
sides  Rollin  is  so  well  wrote  with 
respect  to  style,  that  with  super¬ 
ficial  people  it  passes  for  sufficient. 
There  is  one  Dr.  Leland,  who  has 
lately  wrote  the  life  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  which  is  one  of  tire  best 
periods.  The  book,  they  tell  me, 
is  perfectly  well  wrote  ;  yet  it  has 
had  such  small  sale,  and  has  so 
little  excited  the  attention  of  the 
public,  that  the  author  has  reason 
to  think  his  labour  thrown  away. 

I  have  not  read  the  book ;  but  by 
the  size  I  should  judge  it  to  be 
too  particular.  It  is  a  pretty  large 
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quarto.  I  think  a  book  of  that  size 
sufficient  for  the  whole  history  of 
Greece  till  the  death  of  Philip : 
and  I  doubt  not  but  such  a  work 
would  be  successful,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  ail  these  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances.  The  subject  is  noble,  and 
Rollin  is  by  no  means  equal  to  it. 

*  I  own  I  like  still  less  your 
project  of  the  Age  of  Charles  the 
fifth.  That  subject  is  disjointed; 
and  your  hero,  who  is  the  sole 
connexion,  is  not  very  interesting. 
A  competent  knowledge  at  least 
is  required  of  the  state  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  empire;  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  kingdoms  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  of 
the  Low  Countries ;  which  it  would 
be  the  work  of  half  a  life  to  acquire  : 
and,  though  some  parts  of  the  story 
may  be  entertaining,  there  would 

.  be  many  dry  and  barren  ;  and  the 
whole  seems  not  to  have  any  great 
charms. 

*  But  I  would  not  willingly 
start  objections  to  these  schemes, 
unless  I  had  something  to  propose 
which  would  be  plausible ;  and  I 
shall  mention  to  you  an  idea  which 
has  sometimes  pleased  me,  and 
which  I  had  once  entertained 
thoughts  of  attempting.  You  may 
observe  that  among  modern  readers 
Plutarch  is  in  every  translation  the 
chief  favourite  of  the  ancients. 
Numberless  translations,  and  num¬ 
berless  editions,  have  been  made  of 
him  in  all  languages ;  and  no  trans¬ 
lation  has  been  so  ill  done  as  not  to 
be  successful.  Though  those  who 
read  the  originals  never  put  him  in 
comparison  either  with  Thucydi¬ 
des  or  Xenophon,  he  always  at¬ 
taches  more,  the  reader  in  the  trans¬ 
lation — a  proof  that  the  idea  and 
execution  of  his.  work  is,  in  the 
main,  happy.  Now,  I  would  have 
you  think  of  writing  modern  lives 
somewhat  after  that  manner:  not 
4©  enter,  into  a- detail  of  the  actions. 


but  to  mark  the  manners  of  the 
great  personages,  by  domestic  sto¬ 
ries,  by  remarkable  sayings,  and  by 
a  general  sketch  of  their  lives  and 
adventures.  You  see  that  in  Plu¬ 
tarch  the  life  of  Caesar  may  be 
read  in  half  an  hour.  Were  you 
to  write  the  life  of  Henry  "tha 
Fourth  of  France  after  that  model* 
you  might  pillage  all  the  pretty 
stories  in  Sully,  and  speak  more  of 
his  mistresses  than  of  his  battles. 
In  short,  you  might  gather  the 
flower  of  ail  modern  history  in  this 
manner :  the  remarkable  popes, 
the  kings  of  Sweden,  the  great  dis¬ 
coverers  and  conquerers  of  the  N  evr 
World;  even  the  eminen  tmen  of 
letters  might  furnish  you  with  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  quick  dispatch  of  every 
different  work  would  encourage 
you  to  begin  a  new  one.  If  one 
volume  were  successful,  you  might 
compose  another  at  your  leisure,  and 
the  held  is  inexhaustible.  There 
are  persons  whom  you  might  meet 
with  in  the  corners  of  history,  so  to 
speak,  who  would  be  a  subject  of 
entertainment  quite  unexpected; 
and  as  long  as  you  live  you  might 
give  and  receive  amusement  by 
such  a  work.  Even  your  son,  if  he 
had  a  talent  for  history,  would  sue- 
vceed  to  the  subject,  and  his  son  to 
him.  J  shall  insist  no  further  on 
this  idea ;  because,  if  it  strikes 
your  fancy,  you  will  easily  perceive 
all  its  advantages,  and,  by  further 
thought,  all  its  difficulties/ 

<(  After  much  deliberation,  Dr. 
Robertson  resolved  to  undertake 
the  History  of  Charles  V. — a  de¬ 
termination -not  less  fortunate  for 
the  public  than  for  his  own  fame, 
as  it  -engaged  him,  unexpectedly 
perhaps,  in  a  train  of  researches 
not  confined  to  the  period,  or  to  the 
quarter  of  the  globe  that  he  had 
originally  in  view  ;  but  which 
opening-,  as  he  advanced,  new  and 

snore 
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more  magnificent  prospects,  at¬ 
tracted  his  curiosity  to  two  of  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  of  speculation  in  the  history  of 
human  affairs — the  enterprises  of 
modern  ambition  in  the  western 
world,  and  the  traces  of  ancient 
wisdom  and  arts  existing  in  the 
east. 

“  The  progress  of  the  work,  how¬ 
ever,  was  interrupted  for  some 
time,  about  a  year  after  its  com¬ 
mencement,  by  certain  circum¬ 
stances  which  induced  him  to  listen 
more  favourably  than  formerly  to 
the  entreaties  of  those  friends  who 
urged  him  to ,  attempt  a  History 
of  England.  The  motives  that 
weighed  with  him  on  this  occasion 
are  fully  explained  in  a  correspon¬ 
dence  still  extant,  in  which  there 
are  various  particulars  tending  to 
illustrate  his  character  and  his  li¬ 
terary  views. 

“  From  a  letter  of  the  late  lord 
Cathcart  to  Dr.  Robertson  (dated 
20th  July,  1761 ),  the  revi  val  of  this 
project  would  appear  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  a  manner  not  a  little 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  an  au¬ 
thor. 

. f  Lord  Bute  told  me  the 

king’s  thoughts,  as  well  as  his  own, 
with  respect  to  your  History  of 
Scotland,  and  a  wish  his  majesty 
had  expressed  to  see  a  History  of 
England  by  your  pen.  His  lord- 
ship  assured  me  every  source  of 
information  which  government  can 
command  would  be  Opened  to  you; 
and  that  great,  laborious,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  as  the  work  must  be,  he 
would  take  care  your  encourage- 
.  ment  should  be  proportioned  to  it. 
He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  some 
objections  you  once  had  founded 
on  the  apprehension  of  clashing  or 
•  interfering  with  Mr.  David  Hume, 

.  who  is  your  friend  ;  but  as  your 

performance  and  his  will  be  upon 


plans  so  different  from  each  other, 
and  as  his  will,  in  point  of  time; 
have  so  much  the  start  of  yours, 
these  objections  did  not  seem  to 
him  such  as  upon  reflexion  were 
likely  to  continue  to  have  much 
weight  with  you.  ....... 

. ,f  I  must  add,  that  I 

though  1  did  not  think  it  right  to 
inquire  particularly  into  lord  Bute’s 
intentions  before  1  knew  a  little  of 
your  mind,  it  appeared  to  me  plain 
that  they  were  higher  than  any 
views  which  can  open  to  you  in 
Scotland,  and  which,  I  believe,  he  . 
would  think  inconsistent  with  the 
attention  the  other  subject  would 
necessarily  require.’  ...... 

“  A  paper  which  has  been  acci¬ 
dentally  preserved  among  the  letters 
addressed  to  Dr.  Robertson  by  his 
friends  enables  me  to  state  bis  sen¬ 
timents,  with  respect  to  the  fore¬ 
going  proposal,  in  his  own  words. 

It  is  in  Dr.  Robertson’s  hand-writ¬ 
ing,  and  is  marked  on  the  back  as 
*  An  imperfect  Sketch  of  his  An¬ 
swer  to  lord  Cath cart’s  Letter  of 
July  20th.’  The  following  ex¬ 
tracts  contain  all  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  English  history.  - 

.....  ‘  After  the  first  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  History  of  Scotland,  and 
the  favourable  reception  it  met 
with,  I  had  both  very  tempting 
offers  from  booksellers,  and  very 
confident  assurances  of  public  en¬ 
couragement,  if  I  would  undertake 
the  history  of  England.  But  as 
Mr.  Hume,  with  whom,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  contrariety  of  cur  sen¬ 
timents  both  in  religion  and.  poli¬ 
tics,  I  live  in  great  friendship,  was 
at  that  time  in  the  middle  of  . the 
subject,  no  consideration  of  interest 

or  reputation  would  induce  me  to 
break  in  upon  a  field  of  which  he 
had  taken  prior  possession ;  and  I 
determined  that  my  interference 
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tf'ith  him  should  never  be  any  obs¬ 
truction  to  the  sale  or  success  of 
i is  work.  Nor  do  I  yet  repent  my 
laving  resisted  many  solicitations  to 
liter  this  resolution.  But  the  case 
now  think  is  entirely,  changed, 
dis  History  will  have  been  publish¬ 
ed  several  years  before  any  work  of 
nine  on  the  same  subject  can  ap- 
>ear;  its  first  run  will  not  be 
narred  by  any  justling  with  me; 
tnd  it  will  have  taken  that  station 
n  the  literary  system  which  be¬ 
longs  to  it.  This  objection,  there- 
ore,  which  I  thought  and  still 
:hink  so  weighty  at  that  time, 
nakes  no  impression  on  me  at 
present ;  and  I  can  now  justify  my 
mder taking  the  English  history  to 
nyself,  to  the  world,  and  to  him. 
Besides,  our  manner  of  viewing  the 
>ame  subject  is  so  different  or  pe¬ 
culiar,  that  (as  was  the  case  in  our 
ast  books)  both  may  maintain 
heir  own  rank,  have  their  own 
partisans,  and  possess  their  own 
nerit,  without  hurting  each  other. 

r  I  am  sensible  how  extensive 
uid  laborious  the  undertaking  is, 
md  that  I  could  not  propose  to 
execute  it  in  the  manner  I  could 
wish,  and  the  public  will  expect, 
mless  I  should  be  enabled  to  con¬ 
secrate  my  whole  time  and  industry 
it.  Though  I  am  not  weary  of 
mJ  profession,  nor  wish  ever  to 
throw  off  my  ecclesiastical  cha¬ 
racter,  yet  I  have  often  wished  to 
be  free  of  the  labour  of  daily 
preaching,  and  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  apply  myself  wholly  to 
aiy  studies.  This  the  encourage¬ 
ment  your  lordship  mentions  will 
put  in  my  power.  But  as  my  chief 
residence  must  still  be  in  Scotland, 
where  I  would  choose,  both  for  my 
own  sake  and  that  of  my  family, 
to  hve  and  to  compose — as  a  visit 
ot  three  or  four  months  now  and 
usn  to  England  will  be  fully  suffix 


cient  for  consulting  such  manu¬ 
scripts  as  have  never  been  publish¬ 
ed — I  should  not  wish  to  drop  all 
connexion  with  the  church  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  but  dtill  to  hold 
some  station  in  it  without  beiiw 
reduced  entirely  to  the  profession 
of  an  author. 

f  Another  circumstance  must  be 
mentioned  to  your  lordship.  As  i 
have  begun  the  History  of  Charles 
V.  and  have  above  one-third  of  it 
finished,  I  would  not  choose  to  lose 
what  I  have  done.  It  will  take  at 
least  two  years  to  bring  that  work 
to  perfection ;  and  after  that  I  shall 
begin  the  other,  which  was  my 
first  choice  long  before  Mr.  Hume 
undertook  it,  though  I  was  then 
too  diffident  of  myself,  and  too  idle 
to  make  any  progress  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  it,  further  than  forming 
some  general  ideas  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  should  be  prose¬ 
cuted. 

‘  As  to  the  establishment  to  be 
made,  in  my  favour,  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  say  any  thing.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  present  time  be  a  proper 
one  for  settling  the  matter  finally  I 
know  not.  I  beg  leave  only  to 
say,  that ,  however  much  I  may 
wish  to  have  a  point  fixed  so  much 
for  my  honour,  and  which  will  give 
such  stability  to  all  my  future 
schemes,  I  am  not  impatient  to 
enter  into  possession  before  I  can 
set  to  work  with  that  particular 
task  for  which  my  appointments  are 
to  be  given.’  .  ^ 

“  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
baron  Mure  (dated  Nov.  25,  1 76 1  )s 
Dr.  Robertson  has  explained  him¬ 
self  still  more  fully  on  some  points 
touched  on  in  the  foregoing  corre¬ 
spondence. 

*.  I  need  say  no  more  of  my 
reasons  for  not  undertaking  the 
History  of  England  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  my  last 

book. 
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book*  or  the  circumstances  which 
induce  me  to  think  that  I  may  now 
engage  in  it  with  propriety.  These 
I  have  already  explained,  and  I 
hope  they  are  approved  of.  The 
only  thing  about  which  I  have  any 
difficulty  is  the  proposal  of  my  re¬ 
siding  in  London  with  my  family 
during  the  time  I  shall  be  employed 
in  my  intended  work.  If  such  a 
prospect  had  opened  to  me  a  dozen 
of  years  ago  I  should  have  reckon¬ 
ed  it  a  very  fortunate  accident,  and 
would  have  embraced  it  without 
hesitation.  But,  at  my  time  of 
life,  accustomed  to  the  manners  of 
my  own  country,  and  living  with 
ease  and  credit  and  in  good  com- 
pany  here,  I  am  unwilling  to  think 
of  entering  upon  new  habits,  of 
forming  new  connexions  and  friend¬ 
ships,  and  of  mingling  with  a  so¬ 
ciety  which,  by  what  I  have  seen 
of  it,  I  do  not  relish  so  much  as 
that  to  which  I  am  more  familiar. 
This  is  the  light  ill  which,  if  I  were 
still  a  single  man,  I  must  have 
viewed  the  matter.  But  in  my 
present  situation,  with  a  wife  and 
,  tour  children,  my  difficulties  in¬ 
crease  ;  and  I  must  consider  not 
only  what  would  be  agreeable  to 
myself,  but  what  may  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them.  You  know  how 
greatly  the  expense  of  house-keep¬ 
ing  at  London  exceeds  that  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  how  much  the  charge 
of  .educating  children  increases. 
You  know  with  what  ease  women 
of  a  middling  fortune  mingle  with 
good  company  in  Edinburgh  ;  how 
impossible  that  is  in  London ;  and 
.  even  how  great  the  expense  is  of 
their  having  any  proper  society  at 
all.  As  I  happen  to  have  three 
daughters,  these  circumstances  must 
occur  to  me,  and  have  their  own 
weight.  Besides  this,  if  it  shall 
please  God  to  spare  my  life  a  few 
years,  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  my 


family,  if  it  continue  in  Scotland 
in  a  situation  more  independen 
than  I  could  ever  expect  from  am 
success  or  encouragement*  if  the^j 
shall  settle  in  England. 

. ‘  Were  I  to  carve  ou 

my  own  fortune,  I  should  -wish  tc 
continue  one  of  his  majesty’s  chap¬ 
lains  for  Scotland  ;  but  to  resign  mjj 
charge  as  a  minister  of  Edinburgh 
which  engrosses  more  of  my  time1: 
than  one  who  is.  a  stranger  to  the 
many  minute  duties  of  that  office 
can  well  imagine.  I  would  wish 
to  apply  my  whole  time  to  literary 
pursuits,  which  is-  at  present  par-* 
celled  out  among  innumerable  oc¬ 
cupations.  In  order  to  enable  me 
to  make  this  resignation,  some  ap¬ 
pointment  must  be  assigned  me  for 
life.  What  that  should  be  it  nei¬ 
ther  becomes  me,  nor  do  I  pretend* 
to  say.  One  thing,  however,  I 
wish  with  some  earnestness— that 
the  thing  might  be  executed  soon* 
both  as  it  will  give  me  great  vigour 
in  my  studies  to  have  my  future 
fortune  ascertained  in  such  an  ho¬ 
nourable  manner,  and  because,  by 
allowing  me  to  apply  myself  wholly 
to  my  present  work,  it  will  enable 
me  to  finish  it  in  less  time,  and  to 
begin  so  much  the  sooner  to  my 
new  task/ 

In  what  manner  this  plan*  after 
being  so  far  advanced,  came  to  be 
finally  abandoned,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  The  letters  from 
which  the  foregoing  extracts  are 
taken  seem  to  have  been  preserved 
by  mere  accident;  and,  after  the 
date  of  the  last,  I  find  a  blank  till 
1763  in  Dr.  Robertson’s  correspon¬ 
dence  with  lord  Cathcart.  Some  let¬ 
ters  which  passed  between  them 
about  that  time  are  now  in  my 
possession.  They  relate  chiefly  to 
a  scheme  which  was  then  in  agita¬ 
tion,  and  which  was  soon  after  ac¬ 
complished*  of  reviving  in  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bertson’s 


Prison’s  favour  the  office  of  his  to- 
ographer  foi  Scotland  ;  but,  frofn 
uious  incidental  passages  in  them, 
appears  clearly  that  he  still  looked 
rwards  to  a  history  of  England  as 
e  next  subject  he  was  to  under¬ 
lie  after  that  of  Charles  V.  It  is 
>t  impossible  that  the  resignation 
lord  Bute,  in  J764,  may  have 
ntrihuied  somewhat  to  alter  his 
i;ws,  by  imposing  on  him  the 
cessity  of  a  new  negotiation 
rough  a  different  channel.  The 
istory  of  Charles  V.  besides,  em- 
)yed  him  much  longer  than  he 
esavv  ;  partly  in  consequence  of 
’  avocations  as  principal  of  the 
iversity,  and  partly  of  those 
sing  from  his  connexion  with  the 
urch,  in  which,  at.  that' period, 
tion  ran  high.  In  the  execution 
>  of  this  work)  he  found  that  the 
n sac t ions  relating  to  America, 
iich  he  had  originally  intended  as 
;  subject  of  an  episode,  were  of 
h  magnitude  as  to  require  a 
arate  narrative :  and  when  at 
-  he  had  brought  to  a  termina- 
1  the  long  and  various  labours  in 
ich  he  was  thus  involved,  his 
itn  was  too  much  impaired,  and 
hte  too  far  advanced,  to  allow 
1  to  think  of  an  undertaking  so 
t  in  itself,  and  which  Mr.  Flume 
already  executed  with  so 
■nrhd  and  so  merited  a  reputa- 

The  delays  which  retarded  the 
hcation  of  the  Fiistory  of 
ides  V.  together  with  the  au- 
s  established  popularity  as  a 
er,  had  raised  the  curiosity  of 
'public  to  a  high  pitch  before 
work  appeared;  and  perhaps 
s  never  was  a  book,  uncon- 
3d  with  the  circumstances  of 
nnes,  that  was  expected  with 
general  impatience.  It  is 
eessary  for  me  to  say,  that 

expectations  were  not  disap- 

01.  ; 
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pointed;  nor  would  it  be  worth 
while  to  swell  this  memoir  with  a 
repetition  of  the  eulogiums  lavished 
on  the  author  in  the  literary  jour* 
naE  of  the  day.  The  sentiments 
oi,  ins  own  personal  friends,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  openness  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  private  epistolary  cor¬ 
respondence,  cannot  fail  to  be  more 
interesting  ;  and  I  shall  accordingly 
on  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
avail  myself  of  whatever  passages' 
in  his  papers  appear  to  me  to°be 
useful,  either  for  illustrating  his 
literary  progress,  or  his  habits  and 
connexions  in  private  life. 

“  The  paragraphs  which  immedi- 
ately  follow  are  part  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Hume,  without  any  date  ;  but 
written,  as  appears  from  the  con¬ 
tents,  while  the  History  of  Charles 
V.  was  still  in  the  press.  The 
levity  or  the  style  forms  such  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  character 
which  this  grave  and  philosophical 
historian  sustains  in  his  publica¬ 
tions,  that  I  have  sometimes  he¬ 
sitated  about  the  propriety  of  sub¬ 
jecting  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
woild  so  careless  an  effusion  of 
gaiety  and  affection.  I  trust,  how¬ 
ever,  that  to  some  it  will  not  be 
wholly  uninteresting  to  enjoy  a 
glimpse  of  the  writer  and  his  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  habits  of  private 
intercourse;  and  that  to  them  the 
playful  and  good-natured  irony  of 
Mr.  Hume  will  suggest  not  un- 
p leasing  pictures  of  the  hours  which  ■ 
they  borrowed  from  business  and 
study.  Dr.  Robertson  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  say,  that  in  Mr.  Hume’s 
gaiety  there  was  something  which 
approached  to  infantine ;  and  that 
he  had  found  the  same  thing  so 
often  exemplified  in  the  circle  of 
his  other  friends,  that  he  was  al¬ 
most  disposed  to  consider  it  as  cha- 
racteristical  of  genius.  It  has  cor* 
tainlv  lent  an  amiable  grace  to  some 
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of  the  most  favourite  names  in  an¬ 
cient  story. 

♦ - — *  Alqui 

Primores  populi  arripuit,  populumque 
tributini— 

’  Quin  ubi  se  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  secrcti 
remorant 

Virtus  Scipiadas  et  mitis  sapientia  Lneli, 

Nugari  cum  illo  ct  discincti  ludere,  donee 

Decoqueretur  olus,  solitid - 

•  •••• 

‘  I  got  yesterday  from  Strahan 
a.bout  thirty  sheets  of  your  History 
to  be  sent  over  to  Suard,  and  last 
night  and  this  morning  have  run 
them  over  with  great  avidity.  I 
could  not  deny  myself  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  (which  I  hope  also  will  not 
displease  you)  of  expressing  pre¬ 
sently  my  extreme  approbation  of 
them.  To  say  only  they  are  very 
well  written  is  by  far  too  faint  an 
expression,  and  much  inferior  to 
the  sentiments  I  feel :  they  are  com¬ 
posed  with  nobleness,  with  dignity, 
with  elegance,  and  with  judgment, 
to  which  there  are  few  equals. 
They  even  excel,  and,  I  think,  in 
a  sensible  degree,  your  History  of 
Scotland.  I  propose  to  myself 
great  pleasure  in  being  the  only 
man  in  England,  during  some 
months,  who  will  be  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  doing  you  justice,  after 
which  you  may  certainly  expect 
that  my  voice  will  be  drowned  in 
that  of  the  public. 

*  You  know  that  you  and  I  have 
always  been  on  the  footing  of  find¬ 
ing  in  each  other’s  productions 
something  to  blame ,  and  something  to 
commend;  and  therefore  you  may 
perhaps  expect  also  some  seasoning 
of  the  former  kind;  but  really  nei¬ 
ther  my  leisure  nor  inclination  al- 
lovved  me  to  make  such  remarks, 
and  I  sincerely  believe  you  have 
afforded  me  very  small  materials 
lor  them.  However,  such  parti¬ 
culars  as  occur  to  my  memory  I 
shall  mention:  Maltreat  is  a  Scot¬ 
ticism  which  occurs  once.  What 


the  devil  had  you  to  do  with 
old-fashioned  dangling  word  w) 
zvith  f  I  should  as  soon  take  1 
whereupon,  whereunto,  and  zvl 
withal .  I  think  the  only  tolers 
decent  gentleman  of  the  famil 
wherein  ;  and  I  should  not  chiis 
be  often  seen  in  his  comp 
But  I  know  your  affection  for  wt 
with  proceeds  from  your  parti: 
to  Dean  Swift,  whom  I  can  o 
laugh  with,  whose  style  I  can  e 
approve,  but  surely  can  never 
mire.  It  has  no  harmony,  no 
quence,  no  ornament ;  and 
much  correctness,  whatever 
English  may  imagine.  Were 
their  literature  still  in  a  somev 
barbarous  state,  that  author’s  p 
would  not  be  so  high  among  t 
classics.  But  what  a  fancy  is 
you  have  taken  of  saying  alway: 
hand,  an  heart,  an  head?  Have 
an  ear  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
(n)  is  added  before  vowels  to  j 
vent  the  cacophony,  and  ou 
never  to  take  place  before  (h)  w] 
that  letter  is  sounded  ?  It  is  lie 
pronounced  in  these  words;  v 
should  it  be  wrote  ?  Thus,  1  sho 
say,  a  history,  and  an  historian; : 
so  would  you  too,  if  you  had  s 
sense.  But  you  tell  me,  that  Sv 
does  otherwise.  To  be  sure  th 
is  no  reply  to  that;  and  we  m 
swallow  your  hath  too  upon 
same  authority.  I  will  see  3 
d — d  sooner. — But  I  will  end 
vour  to  keep  my  temper. 

‘  I  do  not  like  this  sentence 
page  149.  This  step  zvas  taken 
consequence  of  the  treaty  Wolsey  I 
concluded  zvith  the  emperor  at  Br 
sets,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  k 
secret.  Si  sic  omnia,  dixisses, 
should  never  have  been  plagi 
with  hearing  your  praises  so  of 
sounded,  and  that  fools  preferi 
your  style  to  mine.  Certainly 
had  been  better  to  have  said,  zvh 

*  Ifoh 
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fyc.  That  relative  ought 
;!dom  to  be  omitted,  and  is 
Particularly  requisite  to  pre- 
i  symmetry  between  the  two 
?rs  of  the  sentence.  You  omit 
lative  too  often,  which  is  a 
lial  barbarism,  as  Mr.  Johnson 
• 

>ur  periods  are  sometimes, 

.  not  often,  too  long.  Suarcl 
:  embarrassed  with  them,  as 
dish  French  style  runs  into 
ler  extreme/*  *  *  *  * 


nother  letter  of  Mr.  Hume’s 
2Sth  March,  1769,)  relates 
same  subject.  *  I  find  then 
u  are  not  contented  without 
:icular  detail  of  your  own 
,  and  that  the  very  short  but 
etter  I  wrote  you  gives  you 
isfaction.  But  wha't  can  I 
ore?  The  success  has  an- 
i  my  expectations  :  and  I, 
)nverse  with  the  great,  the 
id  the  learned,  have  scarcely 
an  opposite  voice,  or  even 
r,  to  the  general -sentiment. 
[  have  heard  that  the  Sanhe- 
t  Mrs.  Macaulay's  condemns 
!  little  less  a  friend  to  go- 
;nt  and  monarchy  than  my- 
♦  •  ♦  •  • 

r.  Walpole’s  congratulations 
occasion  were  no  less  warm 
dr.  Flume’s;  but  as  they  are 
sed  in  more  general  terms, 
>  not  supply  materials  equally 
ting  for  a  quotation.  The 
tter,  besides,  from  Mr.  Wad- 
dative  to  Charles  V.  that  has 


come  into  myr  hands,  was  written 
before  he  had  proceeded  further  in 
the  perusal  than  the  first  volume. 
What  the  impressions  were  which 
that  part  of  the  work  had  left  upon 
his  mind  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  paragraph. 

*  Give  me  leave,  sir,  without 
flattery,  to  observe  to  yourself,  what 
is  very  natural  to  say  to  others, 
You  are  almost  the  single,  certainly 
the  greatest  instance,  that  sound 
parts  and  judgments  can  attain  every 
perfection  of  a  writer,  though  it 
be  buried  in  the  privacy  of  retired 
life  and  deep  study.  You  have 
neither  the  prejudices  of  a  recluse, 
nor  want  any  of  the  taste  of  a  man 
of  the  world.  Nor  is  this  polished 
ease  confined  to  vour  works,  which 
parts  and  imitation  might  possibly 
seize.  In  the  few  hours  I  passed 
with  you  last  summer  I  was  struck 
with  your  familiar  acquaintance 
with  men,  and  with  every  topic  of 
conversation.  Of  your  Scottish 
History  I  have  often  said,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  to  have  been  written 
by  an  able  ambassador,  who  had 
seen  much  of  affairs.  I  do  not  ex-  . 
pect  to  find  less  of  that  penetra¬ 
tion  in  your  Charles.  Why  should  I 
not  say  thus  much  to  you?  Why 
should  the  language  of  flattery  for¬ 
bid  truth  to  speak  its  mind,  merely 
because  flattery  has  stolen  truth’s 
expressions?  Why  should  you  be 
deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  impression  your  merit  has 
made  ?  You  have  sense  enough  ,to 
be  conscious  that  you  deserve  what 


considering  the  critical  attention  which  Mr.  Hume  appears  to  have  given  to  the 
of  style,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  he  should  himself  fail  so  frequently 
purity  and  grammatical  correctness.  In  these  respects,  his  historical  composi¬ 
te  not  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  Dr.  Robertson;  although  they  abound, 
V  page,  with  wha't  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  ‘careless,  inimitable  beauties.’  In  his 
letters  the  inaccuracies  are  more  numerous  than  might  have  been  expected 
le  accustomed  so  much  to  write  with  a  view  to  publication;  nor  are  these 
>ees  always  compensated  by  that  happy  lightness  and  ease  which  he  seems 
been  studious  to  attain.” 


B  2 


I  have 
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I  have  said;  and  though  modesty  which  made  him  less  impartial  1 
will  forbid  you  to  subscribe  to  it,  tween  his  countrymen  and  the  F 
justice  to  me  and  my  character,  mans  in  weighing  their  compa 
which  was  never  that  of  a  flatterer,  tive  merit,  than  you  would  be 
will  oblige  you  silently  to  feel,  that  contrasting  a  Frenchman  with 
lean  have  no  motive  but  that  of  German,  or  an  Italian  with  a  S: 


paying  homage  to  superior  abili¬ 
ties.’ 

i  “  Lord  Lyttelton  was  another  cor¬ 
respondent  with  whom  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son  had  occasional  communications. 
The  first  of  his  letters  was  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  to  him  for  a  present 
of  Charles  V.;  and  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  coincidence  with  a  let¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Hume’s  formerly  quoted, 
in  which  he  recommended  to  Dr. 
Robertson  to  write  lives  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Plutarch. 

i  1  don’t  wonder  that  your  sense 
of  the  public  expectation  gives  you 
some  apprehensions;  but  I  know 
that  the  historian  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  cannot  fail  to  do  justice  to 
any  great  subject;  and  no  greater 
can  be  found  in  the  records  of  man¬ 
kind  than  this  you  have  now  chosen. 
Go  on,  dyar  sir,  to  enrich  the  En¬ 
glish  language  with  more  tracts  of 
modern  history.  We  have  nothing 
good  in  that  way,  except  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 
You  have  talents  and  youth  enough 
to  undertake  the  agreeable  and 
useful  task  of  giving  us  all  the  lives 
of  the  most  illustrious  princes  who 
have  flourished  since  the  age  of 
Charles  V.  in  every  part  of  the 
world, and  comparing  them  together 
Plutarch  lias  done  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
This  will  diffuse  your  glory  as  a 
writer  farther  than  an'v  other  work. 
All  nations  will  have  an  equal  in¬ 
terest  in  it;  and  feel  a  gratitude  to 
the  stranger  who  takes  pains  to  im¬ 
mortalise  the  virtues  of  those  to 
whom  he  is  only  related  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  sympathy  of  sentiment  and 
esteem.  Plutarch  was  a  Greek, 


niard,  or  a  Dutchman  with  a  Swe 
Select,  therefore,  those  great  n 
out  of  different  countries,  wh 
characters  and  actions  may  be  fc 
compared  together,  and  present  th 
to  our  view,  without  that  disgi 
which  the  partiality  of  their  co 
trymen  or  the  malice  of  their  e 
mies  may  have  thrown  upon  the 
If  I  can  animate  you  to  this,  po: 
rity  will  owe  me  a  very  great  obli 
tier..’ 

“  I  shall  close  these  extracts  vs 
a  short  letter  from  Voltaire,  da 
26th  February,  1773,  from  the  C 
teau  de  Ferney . 

f  II  y  a  quatre  jours  qne 
requ  le  beau  present  dont  v 
nfavez  honorej.  Je  le  lis  mal 
les  fluxions  horribles  qui  me  f 
craindre  de  perdre  entierement 
yeux.  II  me  fait  oublier  tous  l 
maux.  C’cst  a  vous  et  a  M.  Hr 
qu’il  appartient  cfecrire  l’Histc 
Vous  etes  eloquent,  savant,  et 
partial.  Je  me  joins  a  1’Eur 
pour  vous  estimer.’ 

While  Dr.  Robertson’s  fi 
was  thus  rapidly  extending  wh< 
ever  the  language  in  which  he  w 
was  understood  and  cultivated, 
had  the  singular  good  fortune 
find  in  M.  Suard,  a  writer  fully 
pable  of  transfusing  into  a  langr 
still  more  universal  all  the  s 
and  elegance  of  the  original, 
appears  from  a  letter  preseij 
among  Dr.  Robertson’s  papers,! 
M.  Suard  was  selected  for  this 
dertaking,  by  the  well-knoyvn  b; 
d’Holbach.  He  has  since  n 
ample  addition's  to  his  lame  b 
own  productions ;  but,  if  I  air 
mistaken,  it  was  his  Iransiatio 

Ch. 
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iiarles  V.  which  first  established 
5  reputation,  and  procured  him  a 
at  in  the  French  Academy. 

“  The  high  rank  which  this  second 
iblication  of  Dr.  Robertson’s  has 
iig  maintained  in  the  list  of  our 
iglish  classics  is  sufficient  tojus- 
y  the  warm  encomiums  I  have 
ready  transcribed  from  the  letters 
'  his  friends.  To  the  general  ex- 
essions  of  praise,  however,  which 
ey  have  bestowed  on  it,  I  shall 
ke  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  re- 
arks  on  some  of  those  specific  ex- 
dlencies  by  which  it  appears  to 
e  to  be  more  peculiarly  distin- 
lished. 

“  Among  these  excellencies,  a 
ost  important  one  arises  from  the 
Idress  displayed  by  the  author  in' 
irmounting  a  difficulty,  which  has 
nbarrassed,  more  or  less,  all  the 
storians  who  have  attempted  to 
;cord  the  transactions  of  the  two 
st  centuries.  In  consequence  of 
lose  relations  which  connect  to¬ 
other  the  different  countries  of 
lodern  Europe  as  parts  of  one  great 
'stein,  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
^temporary  situation  of  other  na- 
ons  becomes  indispensable  to  those 
rho  fully  comprehend  the  politi- 
d  transactions  of  any  one  state  at 
particular  period.  In  writing  the 
istory  of  a  great  nation,  accord- 
igly*  if  is  necessary  to  connect 
dth  the  narrative  occasional  epi- 
^es  with  respect  to  such  foreign 
flairs  as  had  an  influence  on  the 
olicy  of  the  government,  or  on 
ie  fortunes  of  the  people.  To  ac- 
omplish  this  with  success,  by  be- 
owing  on  these  digressions  per- 
picuity  and  interest,  without  en¬ 
uring  into  that  minuteness  of  de- 
iil  which  might  mislead  the  atten- 
on  of  the  reader  from  the  princi- 
al  subject,  is  unquestionably  one 
1  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  an  his- 
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torian;  and,  in  executing  this  task. 
Dr.  Robertson’s  judgment  and  skill 
will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  those  displayed  by  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  rivals. 

ec  In  the  work,  howe  vet,  now  under 
our  consideration,  he  has  aimed  at 
something  more ;  for  while  he  has 
recorded,  with  admirable  distinct¬ 
ness,  the  transactions  of  a  particular 
reign  (preserving  his  episodes  in 
so  just  a  subordination  to  his  main 
design,  that  they  seldom  produce 
any  inconvenient  distraction  of  at¬ 
tention  or  of  interest),  he  has  con¬ 
trived,  by  happy  transitions,  to  in¬ 
terweave  so  many  of  the  remarkable 
events  which  happened  about  the 
same  time  in  other  parts  of  E  urope, 
as  to  render  his  history' of  Charles 
V.  the  most  instructive  introduc¬ 
tion  that  has  yet  appeared  to  the 
general  history  of  that  age.  The 
advantage  of  making  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  a  particular  nation,  and 
still  more  the  reign  of  a  particular 
sovereign,  a  ground-work  for  such 
comprehensive  views  of  human  af¬ 
fairs,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  By 
carrying  on  a  connected  series  of 
important  events,  and  indicating 
their  relations  to  the  contemporary 
history  of  mankind,  a  meridian  is 
traced  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
through  the  vast  and  crowded  map 
of  time  ;  and  a  line  of  reference  is 
exhibited  to  the  mind,  for  marking 
the  bearings  of  those  subordinate 
occurrences,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
which  its  powers  would  have  been 
lost. 

“  In  undertaking  a  work  on  a  plan 
so  philosophical  in  the  design,  but 
so  difficult  in  the  execution,  no 
period,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  could  have  been  iruore 
happily  chosen  than  that  which 
commences  with  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  in  (he  course  of  which  (as  he 
B  3  him  sell 
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himself  observes)  ‘  the  several  pow-  "  With  a  view  to  facilitate  i 
ers  of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  study  of  this  important  portion 
great  political  system,  in  which  each  modern  history.  Dr.  Robertson  1 
took  a  station,  wherein  it  has  since  employed  a  preliminary  volume 
remained  with  less  alteration  than  tracing  the  progress  of  society 
could  have  been  expected,  after  Europe,  from  the  subversion  of  1 
the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  many  Roman  empire  to  the  aera  at  whi 
internal  revolutions  and  so  many  his  narrative  commences.  In  t 
foreign  wars/  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  first  bo 

Mr.  Hume,  in  a  letter  which  I  of  his  Scottish  History,  he  has  sai 
had  occasion  already  to  quote,  ob-  tioned  by  his  example  a  remark 
jects  to  lutn  that  ‘  his  Hero  is  not  Father  Paul,  that  an  historical  coj 
very  interesting;’  and  it  must  un-  position  should  be  as  complete 
doubtedly  be  acknowledged,  that  possible  in  itself — exhibiting  a  $ 
the  characteristicai  qualities  of  his  ries  of  events  intelligible  to  eve 
mind  were  less  those  of  an  amiable  reader,  without  any  reference 
man  than  of  a  great  prince.  His  other  sources  of  information.  C 
character,  however,  on  the  whole,  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  C 
was  singularly  adapted  to  Dr.  Ro-  Robertson’s  researches  concernii 
bertson’s  purpose ;  not  only  as  the  the  state  of  Europe  during  tl 
ascendant  it  secured  to  him  in  the  middle  ages,  I  do  not  presume  i 
political  world  marks  him  out  in-  offer  an  opinion.  They  certain 
disputable  as  the  principal  figure  exhibit  marks  of  very  extensive  ar 
in  that  illustrious  groupe  which  various  reading,  digested  with  tl 
then  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  soundest  judgment;  and  of  whic 
Europe,  but  as  it  every  where  di-  the  results  appear  to  be  arrange 
splays  that  deep  and  sagacious  po-  in  the  most  distinct  -and  luminoi 
licy,  which,  by  systematising  his  order.  At  the  time  when  he  wrot< 
counsels,  and  linking  together  the  such  an  arrangement  of  materia 
great  events  of  his  reign,  inspires  a  was  the  grand  desideratum,  and  fc 
constant,  interest,  if  not  for  the  per-  far  the  most  arduous  task  ;  nor  vvi 
sonal  fortunes  of  the  man,  at  least  the  merit  of  having  first  brougl, 
for  (lie  magnificent  projects  of  the  into  form  a  mass  of  information  $ 
politician.  —  Nor  is  the  character  little  accessible  till  then  to  ordinar 
of  Charles,  however  unamiable,  readers,  be  ever  affected  by  th 
without  a  certain  species  of  at-  controversies  that  may  arise  cof 
traction.  The  reader,  who  is'pre-  cerning  the  justness  of  particuU 
viously  acquainted  with  the  last  conclusions.  If,  in  some  pf  these 
scenes  of  his  enterprising  and  bril-  he  has  been  censured  as  hasty  b 
liant  life,  while  he  follows  him  later  writers,  it  must  be  remembere 
through  the  splendid  career  of  his  how  much  their  labours  were  ft 
ambition,  can  scarcely  avoid  to  in-  cilitated  by  what  he  did  to  open 
dulge  occasionally  those  moral  field  for  their  minuter  diligence;  an!' 
sympathies  which  the  contrast  a-  that,  by  the  scrupulous  exactneii 
wakens;. -and  to  borrow  from  the  with  which  he  refers  to  his  aufhcj 
solitude  of  the  .cloister  some  pro-  rides,  he  has  himself  furnished  th, 
phetic  touches,  to  soften  the  stern-  means  of  correcting  his  errors,  Onfl 
ness  of  the  warrior  and  the  states-  thing  is  certain  (and  it  affords  n 
man*  -  inconsiderable  testimony  both  to  th 

‘  '•  felicit  i 
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cliclty  of  his  choice  in  the  various 
iistorical  subjects  he  undertook, 
nd  to  the  extent  of  his  researches 
n  the  investigation  of  facts),  that 
jhe  most  acute  and  able  of  all  his 
jdversaries  *  was  guided  by  Dr. 
Robertson’s  example  in  almost  all 
is  literary  undertakings ;  and  that 
is  curiosity  has  seldom  led  him 
lto  any  path  where  the  genius  and 
idustry  of  his  predecessor  had  not 
reviously  cleared  the  way. 

“  In  no  part  of  Dr.  Robertson’s 
/orks  has  he  displayed  more  re- 
larkably  than  in  this  introductory 
olume/his  patience  in  research; 


his  penetration  and  good  sense  in 
selecting  his  information  ;  or  that 
comprehension  of  mind,  Which, 
without  being  misled  by  system, 
can  combine,  with  distinctness  and 
taste,  the  dry  and  scattered  details 
of  ancient  monuments.  In  truth, 
this  dissertation,  under  the  unassum¬ 
ing  title  of  an  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Charles  V.  maybe  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  introduction  to  the  history 
of  modern  Europe.  It  is  invalua' 
ble,  in  this  respect,  to  the  historical 
student;  and  it  suggests,  in  every 
page,  matter  of  speculation  to  the 
politician  and  the  philosopher.'” 


Anecdotes  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams. 


From  “  An  Historical  Tour  in  Monmouthshire,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Coxe,  A. M.  F.R.S.  F.  A.  S.  Rector  of  Bemerton  and 
Stourton.”]  .  > 

pHARLES  Hanbury  (Wil-  ceived  from  that  minister  many 
hams)  was  born  in  1709,  and  early  and  confidential  marks  of 
lucated  at  Eton,  where  he  made  esteem,  and  in  J73p  was  appointed 
nsiderable  progress  in  classical  by  him  pax-master  of  the  marine 
erature;  and  having  finished  his.  His  name  occurs  only  twice  as  a 
idles,  travelled  through  various  speaker,  in  Chandler’s  Debates  * 
rts  of  Europe.  Soon  after  his  but  the  substance  of  his  speech  is’ 
turn  he  assumed  the  name  of  Wil-  given  in  neither  instance  ^ 
ms,  obtained  from  his  father  the  «  Sprightliness  of  conversation 
tate  of  Colebrook,  and  espoused,  ready  wit,  and  agreeable  manners* 
1732  lady  Frances  Coningsby  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
ungest  daughter  ot  Thomas  earl  of  men  of  the  first  talents:  he  was 
Conmgsby.  the  soul  of  the  celebrated  coterie 

‘On  the  death  of  his  father  in  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
33,  he  was  elected  member  of  bers  were.  Lord  Bervcy,  Winnine-- 
rhament  for  the  county  of  Mon-  ton,  Horace  Walpole  (late  eari  of 
>uth/  and  uniformly  supported  Orford),  Stephen  Fox  (earl  of  II- 
i  administration  of  sir  Robert  Chester),  and  Henry  Fox  (lord  Hoi- 
alpole,  whom  he  idolised  j  he  re-  land),  with  whom ’in  particular  he 

#  (l  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart. 
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lived  in  the  strictest  habits  of  in¬ 
timacy  and  friendship.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  he  distinguished  himself  by 
political  baliads  remarkable  for  vi¬ 
vacity,  keenness  of  invective,  and 
ease  of  versification.  He  did  not, 
however,  confine  his  satire  to.po- 
litics,  but  descended  into  private 
life  :  with  much  wit,  and  little  de¬ 
licacy,  he  wrote  a  severe  lampoon 
on  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hussey,  af¬ 
terwards  lord  Beaulieu,  with  Isa¬ 
bella,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
duke  of  Montague,  and  widow  of 
William  duke  of  Manchester,  whose 
exquisite  beauty  attracted  general 
admiration  : 

*  Wide  was  the  extent  of  her  commands, 

O’  er  fertile  fields  or  barren  lands 

She  stretch’d  her  haughty  reign  : 

The  coxcomb,  fool,  and  man  of  sense, 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  and  impotence, 

With  pride  receiv’d  her  chain 

“  The  ode  was  written  in  1743, 
soon  after  the  marriage,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  perusal  of  his  intimate 
friends;  but  copies  being  indis¬ 
creetly  circulated,  it  became  public 
in  1746,  to  the  chagrin  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  the  author. 

te  Mr.  Hussey  bore  the  severe  at¬ 
tack  with  great  forbearance  :  hut 
the  Hibernian  spirit  was  roused  by 
"the  illiberal  satire  against  the  whole 
nation  : 

4  Nature  indeed  denies  them  sense  : 

But  gives  them  legs  and  impudence, 

That  beats  all  understanding:* 

And  several  Irish  gentlemen  in 
London  seem  to  have  entered  into 
a  ^combination  to  challenge  the 
author.  To  avoid  a  succession  of 
duels,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends. 


he  prudently  retired  into  Mod 
mouthshire,  though  he  did  not  hinj 
self  entertain  serious  apprehed 
sions  of  danger.  His  absence,  an 
the  intervention  of  friends,  coole 
the  anger  of  those  whom  his  sd 
tire  had  provoked,  gave  them  tim 
to  reflect  on  the  absurdity  of  cod 
verting  a  national  into  a  person;] 
quarrel ;  and  their  cause  was  justlj 
avenged  by  several  counter  lan 
poons,  which  vied  with  his  own  i 
sprightliness  and  wit.  In  1746  li 
was  installed  knight  of  the  ball- 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  London 
appointed  envoy  to  the  court  < 
Dresden — a  mission  which  his  Ian 
pooners  imputed  to  cowardice  ]; 
but  which  he  attributes  to  a  nobl( 
motive,  his  affliction  for  the  deat 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Winningtoi 
which  threw'  him  into  a  temporal 
fit  of  deep  melancholy,  and  coi 
siderably  affected  his  health.  A 
epitaph  |  which  he  composed  to  h 
memory  is  written  with  much  fee 
ing,  and  a  letter  to  sir  Thomt 
Robinson  on  that,  event  does  h< 
nour  to  his  friendship. 

4  J  am  here  a  good  deal  retiree 
and  in  a  melancholy  way,  which 
have  been  in  ever  since  the  deal! 
of  ray  friend  Mr.  Wmnington,  i 
whom  my  country  lost  an  useful  c 
tizen,  and  I  the  man  upon  earth 
loved  the  best.  rFwas  upon  b 
death  I  begged  the  king  to  send  m 
abroad,  and  resigned  a  very  profi 
able  employment  to  come  out  of 
country  where  I  missed  an  objet 
that  I  esteemed  and  honoured  ver 
highly,  and  where  every- thing  dail 
put  me  in  mind  of  him.  Wnen  b 


^  “  Ode  to  Henry  Fox,  esq.  on  the  marriage  of  the  duchess  of  Manchester.” 
f  ‘Thin  k  you,  because  vou  basely  fled  , 

do  Saxony  to  hide  your  head, 

On  odes  you  still  may  venture  ?  &c.’ 

“  See  sir  Charles  H.  Williams’s  Odes. ' 

‘  Near  his  paternal  seat  here  buried  lies,  &c,”  .  , . 
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died  he  had  much  the  best  interest 
of  any  man  in  England  with  the 
king ;  and  had  three  times  in  one 
day  returned  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer’s  seal  into  the  king’s 
hand,  who  would  fain  have  forc’d 
it  upon  him  ;  but  he  was  steady  to 
his  friends  and  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  embarked,  and  proof  against 
the  temptation  of  power  itself*.’ 

“  The  votary  of  wit  and  pleasure 
was  instantly  transformed  into  a 
man  of  business,  and  the  author  of 
satirical  odes  penned  excellent  di¬ 
spatches.  Ele  was  well  adapted  for 
the  office  of  a  foreign  minister,  and 
the  lively  no  less  than  the  solid  parts 
of  his  character  proved  useful  in 
his  new  employment:  flow  of  con¬ 
versation,  sprightliness  of  wit,  po¬ 
liteness  of  demeanor,  ease  of  address, 
conviviality  of  disposition,  together 
with  the  delicacy  of  his  table,  at¬ 
tracted  persons  of  all  descriptions. 
He  had  an  excellent  tact  for  dis- 
crirmnating  characters,  humouring 
the  loibles  of  those  with  whom  he 
negotiated,  and  conciliating  those 
by  whom  the  great  were  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  governed, 

“In  1749  he  was  appointed,  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  king,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Legge  as  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  court  of  Berlin ; 

in  1751  returned  to  his  em¬ 
bassy  at  Dresden.  During  his  re¬ 
sidence  at  these  courts,  he  trans¬ 
acted  the  affairs  of  England  and 
Hanover  with  so  much  address,  that 
he  was  dispatched  to  Petersburg  in 
a  time  of  critical  emergency,  to 
conduct  a  negotiation  of  great  de¬ 
licacy  and  importance.  1 

“  The  disputes  concerning  the  li¬ 
mits  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  posses- 
iicns  in  North  America,  threatened 
a  rupture  between  Great-Britain 
and  France;  hostilities  were  on  the 


point  of  commencing  in  America, 
and  France  had  resolved  to  invade 
the  Low  Countries  and  the  electo¬ 
rate  of  Hanover,  and  to  excite  a 
continental  war.  With  this  view, 
the  cabinet  of  Versailles  proposed  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  to  co-operate 
in  invading  the  electorate,  and  at¬ 
tacking  the  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  hitherto  the  inseparable 
ally  of  England.  The  British  ca¬ 
binet,  alarmed  at  this  aspect  of 
affairs,  formed  the  plan  of  a  triple 
alliance  between  Great-Britain, 
Austria,  and  Russia;  and  to  promote 
the  negotiation,  the  king  repaired 
to  Hanover,  accompanied  by  the 
earl  of  Holdernesse,  secretary  of 
state. 

“  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  June  :  the  negotiation 
had  been  already  opened  by  Mr. 
Guy  Dickens,  who  lately  occupied 
the  post  of  envoy  to  the  court  of 
Russia  ;  but  his  character  and  man¬ 
ners  were  not  calculated  to  ensure 
success.  He  was  treated  with  cold¬ 
ness  and  reserve  by  the  empress,  and 
had  rendered  himself  highly  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  great  chancellor  count 
Bestucheff. 

“  On  the  first  appearance  of  the 
new  embassador  things  immedi¬ 
ately  wore  a  favourable  aspect ;  at 
his  presence  all  obstacles  were  in¬ 
stantly  removed,  and  all  difficulties 
vanished.  The  votary  of  wit  and 
pleasure  was  well  received  by  the 
gay  and  voluptuous  Elisabeth  ;  he 
attached  to  his  cause  the  great  duke, 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  Peter 
the  Third,  and  his  consort  the  prin¬ 
cess  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  who  became 
conspicuous  under  the  name  of 
Catharine  the  Second.  All  the  mi¬ 
nisters  vied  in  loading  him  with 
marks  of  attention  and  civility ; 


*  f<  Grantham  papers,  Dresden,  July  10,  N.  S.  1747.' 
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he  broke  through  the  usual  forms  of 
etiquette,  and  united  in  his  favour 
the  discordant  views  of  the  Russian 
cabinet;  he  conciliated  the  unbend¬ 
ing  and  suspicious  Bestucheff ; 
warmed  the  phlegmatic  temper  of 
the  vice-chancellor  count  Voronzoff; 
and  gained  the  under  agents,  who 
were  enabled,  by  petty  intrigues 
and  secret  cabals,  to  thwart  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  principal  ministers. 
He  fulfilled  literally  the  tenor  of 
his  own  expressions,  that  he  would 
‘  make  use  of  the  honey -moon  of  his 
‘  ministry /  to  conclude  the  conven¬ 
tion  as  speedily  as  possible  on  the 
best  terms  which  could  be  obtained ; 
he  executed  the  orders  of  the  king, 
not  to  sign  any  treaty  in  which  an 
attack  on  any  of  his  majesty’s  allies, 
or  on  any  part  of  his  electoral  do¬ 
minions,  was  not  made  a  casus  fee¬ 
der  is  ;  in  ,six  weeks  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  obtained 
the  signature,  without  using  all  the 
full  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
British  cabinet,  and  instantly  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  Hanover. 

"  His  sanguine  imagination  exag¬ 
gerated  the  merit  of  his  services ; 
and  he  fondly  expected  an  instan¬ 
taneous  answer  tilled  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  high  applause.  Some  time, 
however,  elapsed  before  any  answer 
arrived:  at  length  the  expected 
messenger  came  ;  he  seized  the  di¬ 
spatches,  and  opened  them  with  ex¬ 
treme  impatience,  in  the  presence 
of  his  confidential  friend  count  Po- 
niatowski,  afterwards  king  of  Po¬ 
land.  In  a  few  minutes  he  threw 
the  letter  which  he  was  reading  on 
the  floor,  struck  his  forehead  with 
both  his  hands,  and  remained  for 
some  time  absorbed  in  a  deep  re¬ 
verie.  Turning  at  length  to  count 
Poniatowski,  he  exclaimed,  '  Would 


you  think  it  possible?  Instead  o 
receiving  thanks  for  ray  zeal  an<, 
activity  in  concluding  the  conven 
tion,  I  am  blamed  for  an  informality 
in  the  signature,  and  the  king  is  dis 
pleased  with  my  efforts  to  serve 
him  *.* 

“  This  excessive  disappointmem 
threw  him  into  a  state  of  de 
spondeney,  and  was  probably  one 
cause  of  his  subsequent  derange¬ 
ment.  To  the  embassador  at  Pe. 
tersburg,  the  conduct  of  the  British 
cabinet  was  an  enigma,  which  was 
soon  explained.  During  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  arrival 
of  sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  at 
Petersburg,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
convention  at  Hanover,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  unexpected  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  politics  of 
the  British  cabinet:  Maria  The¬ 
resa,  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from 
the  king  of  Prussia,  refused  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  if 
invaded  in  consequence  of  a  rup¬ 
ture  between  France  and  Great- 
Britain,  on  account  of  disputes  in 
America;  she  eluded  sending,  in 
conformity  with  the  articles  of  the 
barrier  treaty,  the  stipulated  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  into  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  was  suspected  of  main¬ 
taining  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  courts  of  Versailles phence 
the  British  cabinet  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  suspense,  and  the  king  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  Ger¬ 
man  dominions.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  private  overtures  from  the 
king  of  Prussia,  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  duke  of  Brunsvyic,  were 
eagerly  received;  the  earl  of  Hoi - 
dernesse  was  dispatched  to  Bruns- 
wic,  and  a  secret  negotiation  opened 
with  the  court  of  Berlin  f . 

“  Plence  the  efforts  of  sir  Charles 


*  “  This  interesting  anecdote  I  received  from  the  late  king  of  Poland  himself  in  1785. 
f  e<  Dispatches  from  the  earl  of  Holdernesse  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  sir  Benjamin 
Keene.— Keene’s  Papers. ” 
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lo  prejudice  the  empress  Elisabeth 
igainst  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  in 
avour  of  Austria,  were  adverse  to 
:he  views  of  the  British  ministry ; 
lence  the  signature  of  the  conven- 
ion,  and  the  profuse  expenditure 
)f  money  which  procured  its  im- 
nediate  conclusion,  were  not  sub¬ 
nets  of  applause.  An  objection 
A'as  made  against  two  of  the  ar- 
icles,  as  well  as  against  an  infhrma- 
ity  in  the  signature,  and  the  king  ex¬ 
pressed  his  disapprobation  in  terms 
)f  the  highest  displeasure.  The  con¬ 
tention  was  to  be  re-executed  with 
considerable  alterations,  and  the 
dlorts  of  the  embassador  directed 
o'  support  the  new  system  of  con- 
:inental  politics. 

In  promoting  these  views  he  was 
10  less  indefatigable,  though  less 
successful  than  in  his  former  exer¬ 
tions.  He  obtained  indeed  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  a  new  convention,  on  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  king 
lis  master,  but  could  not  shake  the 
attachment  of  Elisabeth  to  Maria 
Fheresa,  or  allay  her  personal  en¬ 
tity  to  Frederic  the  Second,  who 
lad  excited  her  resentment  by  sar¬ 
castic  animadversions. 

“  The  French,  availing  themselves 
>f  these  circumstances,  sent  the 
chevalier  Douglas  (a  gentleman  of 
Scottish  extraction,  who  assumed 
he  name  of  Mackenzie)  to  coun- 
eract  the  efforts  of  the  British  em- 
>assador.  Their  interests  were 
spoused  by  the  vice-chancellor 
foronzof,  but  they  found  a  still 
nore  powerful  advocate  in  count 
van  Schuvalof,  the  favourite  of 
disabeth,  who  was  flattered  with* 
ue  attentions  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
ailles,  and  laboured  to  introduce  a 
^ench  embassador.  In  this  situa- 
an  of  affairs,  Douglas,  supplied 


with  large  sums  of  money,  and 
skilled  in  intrigue,  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  convention  ineffec¬ 
tual,  and  in  cementing  the  alliance 
between  Russia  and  Austria,  by  the 
intervention  of  France. 

“  During  these  transactions,  sir 
Charles  was  treated  by  the  empress 
with  coldness  and  reserve  ;  he  was 
avoided  by  the  principal  courtiers ; 
and  reports  were  industriously  cir¬ 
culated  of  the  king’s  displeasure, 
and  of  his  speedy  recal.  The  irk¬ 
someness  of  his  situation,  and  the 
decline  of  his  health,  rendered  him 
desirous  to  retire  from  this  scene  of 
business  in  the  latter  end  of  1756. 

*  Disappointment,’  as  he  after¬ 
wards  feelingly  observed  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  earl  of  Holdernesse,  ‘  in 
every  thing  I  undertook,  and  vex¬ 
ation  at  not  being  able  to  exert 
myself  in  the  manner  I  ought, and 
wished  to  do,  added  to  my  long 
illness,  made  me  resolve  not  to  re¬ 
main  here  in  a  situation  almost 
useless  to  my  sovereign,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  my  own  health  *. 

“  In  consequence  of  repeated  and 
earnest  entreaties,  permission  was 
granted  for  his  return,  and  the  letter 
of  recal  actually  forwarded  through 
the  channel  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  British 
minister  at  Berlin;  but  the  king  of 
Prussia  so  strongly  remonstrated 
against  his  recal  at  this  critical 
juncture,  that  Mr.  Mitchel  ven¬ 
tured  to  send  back  the  letter  to 
the  earl  of  Holdernesse,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  the  warmest  eulogium  of 
his  character  and  services. 

f  Your  lordship  is  informed/  he 
says, /that  for  some  months  past, 
sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  has 
been  much  trusted  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  affairs  of  a  very  delicate 
nature.  The  ^reat  duke  and 


*  “  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  to  the  earl  of  Holdernesse.  March  22,  N,  S.  1757.” 
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duchess  are  equally  well  disposed 
to  the  king,  and  to  his  Prussian 
majesty.  It  is  therefore  humbly 
submitted  to  your  lordship,  whe¬ 
ther  the  recalling  of  sir  Charles 
Williams  at  this  time,  may  not  be 
very  prejudicial  to  their  affairs,  as 
they  will  thereby  be  deprived  of 
all  advice  and  assistance  from  a 
person  in  whom  they  have  great 
confidence,  and  in  a  conjuncture 
the  most  dangerous  and  critical 
that  can  be  imagined  ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  remedy  this  by  sending 
any  other  person  to  succeed  sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  whose 
knowledge  and  connexions  with 
the  ministers  of  that  court  cannot 
be  easily  transferred.  Far  less  can 
his  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
the  successor  to  the  crown,  be  de¬ 
volved  upon  any  new  minister  of 
what  character  soever*/ 

“  The  earl  of  Holdernesse  accom¬ 
panied  this  flattering  testimony  of 
the  king  of  Prussia’s  confidence 
with  a  permission  to  return ;  but 
expressed  the  satisfaction  his  sove¬ 
reign  would  derive  from  his  conti¬ 
nuance  at  Petersburg.  Sir  Charles 
could  not  withstand  the  earnest  en¬ 
treaties  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
and  the  condescending  request  of 
his  royal  master;  he  continued  in 
his  post  until  all  his  efforts  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  the  empress  coa¬ 
lesced  with  Austria  and  Fiance.  In 
the  midst  of  this  arduous  business 
his  health  rapidly  declined,  his  head 
was  occasionally  affected,  and  his 
mind  distracted  with  vexation;  the 
irregularities  of  his  life  irritated  his 
nerves,  and  a  fatiguing  journey  ex¬ 
hausted  his  spirits. 

“  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  In  the  autumn  of  1757,  he 
was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  woman 

*  “  Mr.  Milchel  to  the  cart  of  Hoi 
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of  low  intrigue,  gave  her  a  note 
for  2,000/.  and  a  contract  of  mar¬ 
riage,  though  his  wife  was  still 
living ;  he  also  took  large  doses  of 
stimulating  medicines,  which  affect¬ 
ed  his  head,  and  was  conveyed  to 
England  in  a  state  of  insanity. 
During  the  passage,  he  fell  from  the 
deck  into  the  hold,  and  dangerous!) 
bruised  his  side;  he  W'as  blooded 
four  times  on  board,  and  four  times 
immediately  after  Iris  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  a  little  more  than  a  month, 
he  recovered,  and  passed  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  Colebrook-house.  From 
this  place,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Keith,  which  proves  the 
calm  state  of  his  mind,  and  breathes 
the  warmth  of  paternal  affection  : 

‘  By  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
baron  Wolfe  some  time  ago,  and 
which  I  don’t  doubt  he  showed 
you,  you  have  been  informed  al¬ 
ready  of  the  wretched  state  of  my 
health,  both  at  Hamburgh  and 
since  my  return  to  England.  But  I 
am  now  as  perfectly  well  as  ever 
I  was  in  my  life,  and  improving 
this  charming  place,  where  I  hope, 
to  see  you  one  day,  to  talk  over 
things  that  nobody  but  you  and  I 
in  England  understand. 

‘  My  beloved  lady  Essex,  who  I 
assure  you  has  a  true  friendship  for 
you,  and  who  I  believe  esteems 
you  as  much  as  any  man  in  the 
world,  who  is  not  of  her  own  fa¬ 
mily,  will  1  hope  be  very  soon  here 
to  pass  away  the  best  part  of  the! 
summer  with  me ;  I  leave  you  to 
imagine,  my  happiness  in  seeing 
her,  to  behold  what  I  love  much 
the  best  in  the  world,  endowed 
with  every  exterior  charm,  and  an 
inside  that  at  least  equals  her  beau¬ 
tiful  person.  Her  knowledge  of  the 
court  and  of  the  world  is  prodigious. 

derneaic,  Brunswic,  Feb.  8,  1757.,” 

She 
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5he  has  many  acquaintance  among 
ier  own  sex,  and  two  of  the  most 
exemplary  women  we  have  in  Eng- 
and  for  her  friends,  I  mean  lady 
Caroline  Fox,  and  the  countess  of 
Dalkeith.  She  is  distinguished  more 
Fan  any  woman  that  comes  to 
:burt  by  the  king;  and  for  good 
breeding  and  good  sense  has  hard¬ 
ly  her  equal  in  England.  But  one 
thing,  which  perhaps  you  don’t 
know  about  her  is,  that  she  shines 
full  as  much  in  the  character  of  a 
good  housewife,  as  she  does  in 
that  of  a  tine  lady;  and  that  all 
the  accounts  of  my  lord’s  estates, 
and  the  expenses  of  his  house,  are 
neatly  kept  in  books  by  her  own 
hand.  In  short,  she  has  exceeded 
all  my  hopes,  and  requited  my 
fondest  wishes  about  her;  and  I 
will  not  imagine  this  description  to 
bft  tedious  to  you,  because  I  am 
sure  the  friend  will  feel  and  read 
with  pleasure,  what  the  father  feels 
with  transport,  and  writes  with 
truth/  , 

“  Towards  the  latter  end  of  1759, 
he  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insanity, 
and  expired  on,  the  2d  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  aged  50. 

“  His  official  dispatches  are  writ¬ 
ten  v/ith  great  life  and  spirit ;  he 
delineates  characters  with  truth  and 
facility;  and  describes  his  diplo¬ 
matic  transactions  with  minuteness 
and  accuracy,  but  without  tedious¬ 
ness  or  formality. 

u  The  verses  of  sir  Charles  Han- 
bary  Williams  were  highly  prized 
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by  his  contemporaries,  and  the  let¬ 
ters  of  his  friend  Mr.  Fox  abound 
with  extravagant  commendations  of 
his  poetical  talents;  but  in  perusing 
those  which  have  been  given  to  the 
public  and  those  which  are  still  in 
manuscript,  the  greater  part  are 
political  effusions,  or  licentious  lam¬ 
poons,  abounding  with  local  wit 
and  temporary  satire,  eagerly  read 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
but  little  interesting  to  ,  posterity. 
Three  of  his  pieces,  however,  de¬ 
serve  to  be  exempted  from  this 
general  character;  his  poem  of  Isa¬ 
bella,  or  the  Morning,  is  remarkable 
for  ease  of  versification,  and  happy 
discrimination  of  character ;  his 
epitaph  on  Mr.  Winnington  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  great  feeling ;  and  his  beau¬ 
tiful  ode  to  Mr.  Pointz,  in  honour 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  breathes 
a  spirit  of  sublimity,  which  entitles 
the  author  to  the  ranfk  of  a  poet,  and 
excites  our  regret  that  his  muse  was 
not  always  employed  on  subjects 
worthy  of  his  talents. 

“  Sir  Charles  left  by  his  wife  two 
daughters,  Frances,  first  wife  of 
William  Anne  late  earl  of  Esse^, 
and  Charlotte,  who  espoused  the 
honourable  Robert  Boyle  Waking- 
ham,  youngest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Shannon,  a  commodore  in  the  navy, 
On  his  death,  without  issue  male, 
the  estate  and  mansion  of  Cold- 
brook  came  to  his  brother  George, 
who  died  in  1764,  and  now  belongs 
to  his  son  John  Hanbury  Williams, 
esq.  the  present  proprietor/’ 


/ 
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[From  the  “  Life  of  Bonaparte/’  translated  from  the  French.] 


Napoleon  bonaparte 

was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  Cor¬ 
sica,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1769. 
He  was  brought  early  into  France, 
and  was  placed  in  the  military 
school  of  Brienne  in  Champagne, 
under  the  direction  of  the  fathers, 
called  minims  ;  where  the  educa¬ 
tion  he  received  developed  in  him 
the  hidden  germs  of  talents  and 
genius. 

“  In  his  youth,  almost  in  his  in¬ 
fancy,  he  displayed  an  energy,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  pride,  that 
would  be  a  fault  in  inferior  cha¬ 
racters,  but  which  appears  almost 
invariably  to  show  itself  in  those 
designed  for  an  extraordinary  and 
eccentric  career,  and  to  be  a  mark¬ 
ed  and  distinguishing  quality  of 
their  minds. 

“  While  a  pupil  at  the  college  of 
Brienne,  he  formed  his  little  garden 
with  his  own  hands,  and  fortified 
it,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  against 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  In  this 
garden  he  was  fond  of  shutting  him¬ 
self  up,  to  walk  and  to  meditate: 
and  he  passed  there  almost  all  his 
hours  of  recreation,  with  a  book  of 
philosophy  or  mathematics  in  his 
hand,  his  mind  seeming  to  disdain 
all  lower  occupations  and  less  im¬ 
portant  studies.  The  youths  of  the 
college  were  unfortunate  enough, 
in  letting  off  some  fire-works,  to 
injure  his  little  property;  and  he 
made  them  repent  their  careless¬ 
ness.  His  school-fellows  feared, 
but  they  esteemed  him  at  the  same 
time,  and  may  be  said  even  to  re¬ 
vere  him. 

The  only  sports  he  was  fond  of, 
^were  those  which  required  thought, 
or  were  a  type  of  the  military  art. 


He  inspired  several  of  his  com- 
panions  with  the  same  inclination, 
and  taught  them  the  military  exer¬ 
cise,  in  which  he  conducted  him¬ 
self  so  well,  that  they  were  led  tc 
say,  Does  he  not  appear  bom  to  coni' 
maud  P 

“  As  it  is  natural  to  take  pleasure 
in  viewing  the  first  efforts  of  ar 
heroic  mind,  and  tracing  in  theii 
dawn  those  eminent  qualities  which 
are  one  day  to  command  the  respecl 
and  admiration  of  the  world,  we 
shall  here  recite  a  few  anecdotes  ol 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  firs! 
consul.  The  following  circum¬ 
stances  are  little  known,  but  the) 
are  real  facts.  They  come  from 
baron  L*****r,  a  school- fellow  ol 
the  consul’s,  and  the  friend  of  his 
childhood.  Before  he  had  made 
any  figure,  or  his  name  had  been 
even  mentioned  in  any  political  con¬ 
nexion  in  France,  baron  L*****‘i 
said,  *  1  wis  h  I  knew  what  is  become 
‘  of  a  schoolfellow  of  mine ,  of  tlit 
‘  name  of  Bonaparte ;  his  whole  heart 
‘  must  be  in  the  revolution / 

“  They  had  been  at  the  militar) 
school  at  Brienne  together,  had 
left  it  at  the  same  time  to  go  to 
Paris,  and  were  in  habits  of  close 
intimacy  while  they  continued 
there,  r 

‘  Bonaparte/  says  he,  *  always 
showed  the  most  lively  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  patriots  of  Corsica 
when  in  arms;  he  listened  eagerly 
to  all  news  from  his  country  :  Paofi 
was  his  god  ;  he  never  mentioned 
him,  or  his  native  soil,  without  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Some  of  the  French 
officers,  who  had  been  in  Corsica, 
would  now  and  then  repair  to  the 
military  school,  and,  talking  of  the 

war. 
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tr,  would  give  the  most  exagge- 
ed  accounts  of  their  success 
ainst  the  Corsicans:  Bonaparte 
ietly  suffered  them  to  talk  on, 
dng  them  occasionally  a  shrewd 
estion  or  two;  but  when  he  was 
rtain  he  could  prove  their  having 
sified  a  fact,  he  would  exclaim 
gjerly — “  Are  you  not  ashamed, 

■  a  momentary  gratification  of 
nity,  to  calumniate  in  this  man- 
ra  whole  nation  ?  You  say  there 
ire  six  hundred  of  you  only  in  the 
gagement :  I  know  you  we're  six 
ms'undf  and  that  you  were  op- 
sed  only  by  a  few  wretched 
asants  !”  He  would  then  open 
>  journals  and  maps,  and  he 
nerally  ended  his  declamation 
ith  saying  to  his  friend — “Come, 
‘****r,  let  us  leave  these  dastards  ” 
followed  and  pacified 

m.  .** 

/  He  was  at  that  time  employed 
i  a  poem,  on  the  Liberty  of  Cor- 
ia.  He  imagined  that,  while 
imbering  in  one  of  its  numerous 
verns,  the  genius  of  his  country 
ipeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and, 
dting  a  poniard  in  his  hand,  called 
i  him  for  vengeance.  This  was 
e  opening  of  the  poem,  and  when- 
er  he  added  any  thing  to  it,  he 
ould  go  and  dig  up  a  short  rusty 
'ord,  which  he  called  his  poniard, 
nd  for  his  friend,  and  enthusi- 
tieally  repeat  the  lines  he  had  just 
ritfen;  after  which,  f?e  returned 
bury  his  dagger 

*’  The  austerity  of  his  morals  and 
laracter  had  raised  him  some  ene- 
ies  among  his  school-fellows :  he 
une  one  day,  in  consequence,  to 
*****r,  anc[  sajj  to  him,  “  My 
tar‘L*****r,  there  is  a  very  se- 
>us  plot  forming  against  me  ;  you 
e  my  friend,  and  are  therefore  in¬ 


volved  in  the  proscription :  we  are 
to  be  attacked  this  v&y  night: 
come  then  to  my  chamber ;  bring 
your  pitcher,  water-bottle,  &c. 
with  you ;  we  will  barricade  our¬ 
selves  with  my  dressing-table ;  if 
they  break  through  this  barrier,  we 
will  throw' our  bottles  at  them;  if 
they  force  their  way  further,  I  have 
a  sword.” — L*-****r  went  to  his 
room,  and  the  preparations  were 
made  for  defence,  which  happily- 
proved  useless,  no  attack  being 
made  on  them. 

f  They  received  their  first  com¬ 
munion  together.  It  was  at  that 
time  usual  for  the  communion  to  be 
confirmed  on  the  same  day,  and  the 
ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
military  school  by  the  archbishop. 
When  he  came  to  Bonaparte,  he 
asked  him,  like  the  rest,  his  Christian 
name :  Bonaparte  answered  it  with 
an  openness  and  confidence,  that 
formed  a  singular  contrast  wdth  the 
timid  and  downcast  looks  of  his 
comrades.  The  name  of  Napoleon 
being  rather  uncommon,  escaped 
the  archbishop,  who  desired  him  to 
repeat  it;  which  Bonaparte  did, 
with  a  little  appearance  of  impa¬ 
tience.  The  assisting  minister  re¬ 
marked  to  the  prelate—1 “  Napo¬ 
leon!  I  do  not  know  that  saint.” — ■ 
“  Parbleu ,  I  believe  it,”  replied 
Bonaparte;  “  the  saint  is  a  Cor¬ 
sican  !” 

f  His  friendship  with  L***#*r 
was  subject  to  clouds,  and  a  cool¬ 
ness  took  place  occasionally  be¬ 
tween  them.  He  was  not  the  ex¬ 
clusive  associate  of  the  latter,  who 
was  intimate  with  other  school¬ 
fellows,  of  rather  relaxed  morals, 
and  whose  principles  were  displease 
ing  to  Bonaparte.  One  day  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  seriousness,  to 


*  “  Notwithstanding  the  authentic  source  from  which  this  narrative  is  derived,  we 
ly  be  allowed  to  have  our  doubts  as  to  so  puerile  an  anecdote. 
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L*****r>  «  You  have  made  con¬ 
nexions,  sir,  which  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  :  I  have  hitherto  preserved 
jour  morals  untainted;  but  your 
new  friends  will  ruin  you:  choose* 
therefore,  between  them  and  me: 
you  must  be  firm ;  be  a  man, 
and  form  speedily  your  determina¬ 
tion 

*  It  was  in  vain  L***x'*r  as¬ 
sured  him  he  was  mistaken,  that 
he  was  still  the  same,  still  his 
friend.  Bonaparte,  thinking  him¬ 
self  right  in  Ids  suspicions,  again 
repeated — "  Make  your  choice,  sir, 
make  your  choice  ;  and  consider 
this  as  the  first  warning.' ” 

o 

*  Some  time  afterwards,  lie  took 
a  second  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
him  :  L*'**"x*r  made  still  the  same 
answer :  at  last,  Bonaparte  drily 
said,  “  Sir,  you  have  despised  the 
warnings  of  friendship  :  you  have, 
therefore,  renounced  mine,  and  I 
wish  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  you.” 

'*  These  anecdotes  of  the  early 
days  of  Bonaparte  tend  to  show 
what  he  was  one  day  to  prove:  he 
has  been  seen  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  circumstances,  following  the 
same  rigid  principles,  the  same  uni¬ 
form  and  settled  line  of  conduct, 
from  which  he  Iras  never,  perhans, 
once  deviated.  This  it  is  which 
essentially  distinguishes  the  man  of 
character,  who  lias  the  art  of  unit¬ 
ing  extensive  acquired  knowledge 
to  great  natural  talents,  not  only  in 
the  military,  but  legislative  depart¬ 
ment:  at  once  a  consummate  ge¬ 
neral,  Statesman,  and  politician,  we 
see  him  alternately  great  in  war 
and  peace ;  bearing  in  one  hand 
the  sword,  and  with  the  other  of¬ 
fering  the  olive. 

“  Bonaparte  was  taught  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  mathematics  by  lather 
Patrault,  a  minim  at  Etienne.  The 
pupil  still  retains  the  esteem  and 


respect  for  his  master,  which  be 
longs  to  grateful  minds. 

“  He  quitted  Brienne,  to  finish! 
his  studies  at  the  military  school  an 
Paris;  whither  he  was  sent  before] 
the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted 
to  the  pupils,  who  were  usually; 
removed  to  the  capital  in  rotation 
but  he  had  outstripped  his  compete1 
tors,  and  was  taken  by  preference,  j 

“  At  Paris  he  displayed  the! 
same  energy,  and  followed  the* 
same  principles  as  at  Brienne.  Na¬ 
turally  given  to  observation,  he  saw 
the  revolution  in  prospect,  which 
soon  broke  out*  At  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  oi  the  notables  he  had  not  en¬ 
tered  his  nineteenth  year;  and  he 
then  declared  at  once  for  liberty, 
that  is  to  say,  against  the  abuses  of 
powbr,  and  the  corruptions  of  a 
court. 

“  While  he  was  yet  only  a  vo¬ 
lunteer  cadet  in  the  artillery,  as  he 
was  one  day  conversing  on  the  ex¬ 
isting  causes,  and  future  progress 
of  the  revolution,  with  some  other 
young  officers  of  his  own  rank,  he 
maintained  singly  against  them  all 
his  own  way  of  thinking  so  firmly, 
and  so  provoked  them  by  his  warmth, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  throw 
him  into  the  ditch  which  incloses 
the  Champ-de-NIars.  It  was  with 
difficulty  he  escaped  the  effects  of 
their  resentment. 

The  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  commencement  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  famous  sie^e  of  Toulon 
in  December  IVy.'i,  was  wholly  em¬ 
ployed  by  Bonaparte  in  the  study  of 
tactics,  which  he  pursued  in  retire¬ 
ment  and  obscurity:  for,  till  the 
siege  of  Toulon,  he  might  be  said  to 
have  lived  unknown.  It  was  at  that 
remarkable  period  he  first  attracted 
notice,  by  the  display  of  those  great 
qualities  which  would  no  longer 
be  suppressed:  he  was  then  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 

'  4  was 
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an  officer  in  a  company  of 
;ry.  - 

Firms  and  Freron,  at  that  time 
sentati  ves  of  the  people,  were 
to  superintend  the  siege.  At 
Back  of  the  redoubt  of  Fort 
>,  they  observed  a  young  officer 
urdinarily  busy  in  directing  the 
of  artillery  that  was  under  his 
land.  Cairn  -and.  intrepid  a- 
a:  thousand  dangers,  he  was 
♦where  in  an  instant,  displaying 
ecoornessand  activity.  Atiavt, 
ounded  cannoniers  scattered 
1  him,:  and  swimming  in  their 
,  he  was  seen  serving,  almost 


;■  a  piece  of  artillery, 
ing,  loading,  ramming,  in  tact,' 
mtcdly  •performing  (he  whole 
ess  of  his  men.  Upon  inquiry, 
!oung  officer  was  found  to  be 
parte. 

fhe  two  representatives,  wit* 

?  of  his  extraordinary  skill  and 
r,  im  mediately  ad  van  ced  h  i  rn 
:  rank  of  general  of  brigade, 
t  has  been  reported  also,  that 
:  same  siege  a  representative 
%  blamed  the  placing  of  a 
y,  Bonaparte  took  upon  him 
— f  Mind,  sir,  your  business  of 
esentative,  and  leave  to  me 
J  in  the  artillery :  the  battery 
.remain  where  it  is,  and  I  will 
ver  with  my  life  for  its  success/ 
s  be  a  fact,  it  does  equal  ho- 
o  the  firmness  of  Bonaparte  and 
operation  of  Barra s,  of  whom 
old,  and  who  at  that  time  had 
hole  power  in  his  hands, 
become  general  of  brigade, 
)arte  turned  all  his  attention 
comfort  of  his  soldiers,  and 
Meeting  the  plan  of  a  earn- 
>  on  which  he  had  been  long 
ying  his  though  isv 
roin  Toulon  he  set  off  for  1 
It  was  in  this  city  lie  was 
icier  arrest  .as  a  terrorist,  by 
ounter-royalist  Beffiroi.  On 
)1. 


this  occasion,  his  papers  underwent 
the  most  rigorous  search  ;  but  they 
were  found  to  consist  only  of  a  fami-- 
liar  correspondence  on  different  sub¬ 
jects,  plans  and  remarks  on  the 
war,  and  letters  breathing  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  honour.  He  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  set  at  liberty. 

“  His  indefatigable  mind  was  so 
constantly  employed,  that  lie  spent 
many  hours  of  the  night  in  study. 
During  his  stay  at  Nice,  one  of  his 
friends,  being  in  the  most  urgent 
want  of  his  assistance,  went  to  his 
apartments  long  before  day, .  and, 
not  doubting  but  he  was  in  bed, 
knocked  soltly  at  his  door,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  him  loo  abruptly  ;  but 
upon  entering  his  chamber,  he  found 
to  his  surprise  Bonaparte  dressed  as 
in  the  day.  Ids  police  cap  on  his 
head,  hard  at  work,  plans,  maps, 
and  numerous  books,  lying  open 
around  him.  *  What!’  said  his 
friend,  *  not  yet  in  bed  r5  *  In  bed  \* 
replied  Bonaparte,  ‘  I  am  already 
‘  risen/  ‘Indeed!5  repeated  the 
former,  ‘What,  so  early?5  ‘Yes, 

‘  so  early  :  two  or  three  hours  are 
‘  enough  for  sleep/ 

“  An.  attempt  being  afterwards 
made  to  remove  him  from  the  corps 
to  which  he  had  done  so  much  ho¬ 
nour,  and  place  him  in  the  infantry, 
he  repaired  to  Paris  to  remon¬ 
strate  against  this  act  of  injustice. 
The  representative  Aubry  was  then 
at  the  head  of  (he  military  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety  ;  and'  Bonaparte,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
p-ained  no  redress.  Disgusted  at' 
the  littie-  attention  paid  to  his  com¬ 
plaint,  he  asked  leave  to  retire  to 
Constantinople;  but  that  also  was 
refused  him. 

•  <f  At  length  the  mournful  and 
memorable  1  Bth  of  Vendemiaire 
(44h  of  October)  arrived,  and  Bona¬ 
parte,  that  day  second  in  command 

C  N  under 


under  Barras,  bad  the  charge  of  the 
troops  of  the  line.  The  scene  which 
ensued  is  too  generally  known  for 
us  to  dwell  on  it :  we  shall  therefore 
confine  our  account  to  a  few  re¬ 
marks,  which  rise  naturally  from  the  , 
subject. 

“  The  enemies  of  Bonaparte  have 
sedulously  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  odium  of  what  happened  that 
day  upon  him.  Before  a  judgment 
be  pronounced  upon  this  subject, 
several  questions  must  be  solved. 

“  First.  Who  were  those  that 
guided  the  sections  of  Paris? 

“  Secondly.  What  was  their  aim  ? 

“  The  fair  answer  to  these  two 
questions  alone  would  greatly  tend 
to  confound  his  calumniators ;  for 
the  character  of  the  times  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
day.  But  what  is  more  astonishing, 
and  should  make  men  hesitate,  at 
least  before  they  decide,  is,  that  the 
sections,  led  on  by  a  cabal  of  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  persons,  neither  knew 
why  they  were  called  out,  nor  whi¬ 
ther  they  were  going. 

Thirdly.  Bonaparte  was  under 
the  command  of  Barras,  and,  as  a 
military  subaltern,  had  no  duty  but 
obedience. 

“  Fourthly.  Fie  did  what  every 
man  of  sense  would  have  done  in  the 
same  situation.  Those  who  acted 
with  him  are  never  mentioned  on 
this  occasion:  for  they  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  line  they  then  filled, 
and  their  obscurity  has  secured  them 
from  die  attacks  of  envy. 

“  Fifthly.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  Bonaparte, 
the  day  would  still  have  been  more 
fatal  than  it  was;  for,  by  keeping 
up  a  fire  of  powder  only  during  the 
night,  the  sections,  who  had  in  many 
places  rallied,  intending  (o  return 
to  the  attack,  were  wholly  disheart¬ 
ened,  and  a  torrent  of  blood  was 
thus  prevented  from  being  shed.  In 


fine,  notwithstanding  the  horrors 
the  day,  it  produced,  accordi 
to  the  Publiciste ,  more  good  th 
evil,  by  terminating  a  struggle  1 
tween  the  people  and  the  conve 
tion,  which  might  have  been  attei 
ed  with  the  most  disastrous  con: 
quences. 

“  A  general,  being  afterwards  pi 
sent  in  a  company  where  the  It 
of  Vendemiaire  was  talked  of,  sa 
in  a  manner  which  struck  all  w 
heard  him  :  4  We  must  not  jud 
f  without  knowing  our  ground;  t 
*  Parisians  are  not  aware  how  mu 
f  they  owe  to  Bonaparte  :  had  he 
f  terally  followed  the  orders  he  \ 
f  ceived,  no  day  had  ever  been  me 
f  bloody  P 

“  After  the  inauguration  of  t 
directory,  Bonaparte,  as  general 
the  armed  force,  waited  on  each 
the  five  directors.  Carnot,  who  w 
the  last  nominated  on  the  refusal 
Sieyes,  lived  at  the  top  of  a  how 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Luxemboui 
the  apartments  preparing  for  him  r 
being  ready.  It  was  on  a  Mond 
that  Bonaparte  presented  himse 
which  was  the  day  in  the  week  < 
which  a  certain  author  was  in  t. 
habit  of  regularly  visiting  Carm 
When  Bonaparte  entered,  thisauth 
was  singing  a  new  air,  which  a  yous 
lady  accompanied  on  the  pian 
forte.  The  appearance  of  Bon 
parte  put  a  stop  to  the  music.  Se 
ing  live  or  six  tall  young  men  (1 
aid-de-camps)  come  into  the  rooi 
followed  by  a  little  well-made  ma 
introducing  and  expressing  hims< 
with  dignity,  and  bowing  to  tl 
company  with  that  air  of  ease  ai 
politeness  which,  it  must  be  owne 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  tl 
manners  and  appearance  of  most 
the  generals  who  had  appeared  b 
fore,  such  as  Rossignoland  Santerr 
the  author  in  question  seeing  thi 
asked  Carnot  in  a  whisper  wl 
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gentleman  was.  Carnot  an- 
© 

redj  it  was  the  general  of  the 
ed  force  of  Paris.  r  What  is  his 
me f  said  the  author.  "His 
me  is  Bonaparte/  4  Is  he  a 
in  of  sense  :*  "  I  really  do  not 

ow/  "  Has  he  great  military 
11 "So  it  is  said/  "What 
;  he  ever  done  that  is  remark- 
e?'  ‘  He  is  the  officer  who 

nmanded  the  troops  of  the  con- 
ition  on  the  13th  of  Vende- 
aire/  This  was  enough  for  the 
irer;  the  shade  deepened  in 
ountenance  :  he  was  one  of  the 
lors  of  Vendemiaire,  bigottedly 
died  to  his  own  opinions ;  and 
etired  silently  to  a  corner,  ob- 
;ng  this  gentleman,  as  he  had  him- 
called  him,  whose  open  coun- 
nce,  beaming  with  expression, 
d  not  fail  to  have  pleased  him, 
from  what  he  had  just  heard 
Carnot.  . 

Bonaparte,  seeing  the  young 
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lady  still  at  her  instrument,  and  the 
company  attending  solely  to  him, 
said,  in  a  tone  of  gentleness,  "  / 

"  have  put  a  stop  to  your  amusements  ; 

4  somebody  was  singing,  l  beg  /  may 
"  not  interrupt  the  party.’  The  di¬ 
rector  apologised;  the  general  in¬ 
sisted,  and  the  lady,  at  last,  played 
and  sung  two  or  three  patriotic  airs : 
Bonaparte,  after  amusing  himself  a 
few  minutes  longer,  rose,  and  took 
his  leave. 

"‘  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the 
whole  conversation  turned  upon 
the  young  general,  and  Carnot  pre¬ 
dicted,  from  this  interview,  that 
Bonaparte  would  not  stop  short 
where  he  was.  The  prediction  is 
verified ;  but  the  other  directors 
had  not  the  same  penetration;  so 
true  is  it,  that  extraordinary  talents 
and  merit  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  are,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  possessed  of  them  them¬ 
selves.” 


Anecdotes  respecting  Bonaparte  during  his  first  Italian 

Campaigns. 

IL.,.- .  i 

[From  the  same  Work.] 


i  ONAPARTE)  when  he  heard 
)  of  the  death  of  general  Hoche, 
extremely  affected,  and  pro- 
i  a  thousand  sequins  to  any 
who  should  write  a  suitable 
)n  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
endee.  Upon  this  occasion* 
rsori  of  the  name  of  Camille 
:nted  him  with  the  four  follow- 
nes. 

1  veux  payer  des  vers  pour  IJoehe 
Jeune  h^ros  !  demande-les  pour  toi: 
3n  te  les  fera,  sur  ma  foi, 
ns  que  tu  fouilles  dans  ta  poche/ 

JrHoche  thou  fain  would  purchase 
rhymes : 

Young  hero  !  ask  them  for  thyself, 

^ — or  I  uvuch  mistake  the  times — 
They’d  flow  without  the  aid  of  pelf/ 


""  Some  intimate  friends  of  Bona¬ 
parte  talking  freely  with  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio,  observed,  that  he  had  allowed 
the  emperor  great  advantages  in 
giving  up  to  him  the  spoils  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  that  the  destruction  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  republics 
in'the  world  had  served  only  to  in¬ 
demnify  the  emperor;  and  what 
was  more,  through  the  success  of  a 
republican  general.  "Iwa;  playing 
"  at  vingt  et  un  *  said  the  conqueror, 

"  and  being  twenty,  I  stood/ 

""A  few  days  before  his  departure 
for  the  army  of  Italy,  he  was  at  the 
house  Of  a  friend  of  COurlois’s, 
where  he  made  a  short  sketch  of  his 

intended 
C  2 


intended  campaign  from  memory, 
iii  which  Mii  iestmo  was  pointed  out 

x 

as  the  first  thealre  of  the  enemy’s 
defeat.  He  made  a  memorandum* 
that  he  should  drive  out  the  Aus¬ 
trians  through  the  defiles  of  the 
T vroi ;  and  terminated  the  whole 
with  those  words,  ‘And  at  the 
‘  gates  of  Vienna  i  shall  grant  them 


And  haply,  ’mid  immortal 
■E'en  now  immortal  annals  writes— 
O,  fora  space  Uiy  toils  resign, 

And  e.’Cr  another  field  be  thine 
To  Oscar’s  tale’  thy  ear  incline/ 


4  peace/ 

“  idonaparfe,- when  h£  went  to  take 


‘■f  An  old  officer,  distinguislied  f 
his  services  and  his  attachment 
the  repubjic  and  Bonaparte,  rea 
ing  a  paragraph  in  a  paper  whi 
said,  that  this  general  was  at  t 
head  of  his  troops  in-  the  battle 


upon  him.  the  chief  command  of  the  Bronni,  observed  in  a  tone  of,  a 
army  of  Italy,  was  only  twenty-six  ger~—  ‘  If  he  goon  thus,  ngiUi 
v«r«  nfmr,-  It  U  cofd  flint  run  hi*  *  in  the  advanced  guard,  let  him 


years. of  age.  It  is  said  that  on  his 
promotion  a  friend- observing  to  him, 
'‘You  are  very  young  to  go  thus, 
“  and  take  the  chief  command  of  an: 

he  replied,  ‘  I  shall  be 


guard, 

‘  what  he  will,  he  shall  have 
c  thanks  from  me.-’ 

Bonaparte  was  hated  by  I 
majority  of  the  directory*  who  e 
ter  mined  a  mean  jealousy  of 
talents  and  success,,  and  never  L 


‘army:'  ne  nsg 
‘  old  when  I  return. ’ 

(<  It  is  a  singular  coincidence*  imm 

that  Bonaparte  should  have  con-v*s%ht  of  the  intention  of  ruin i 
4'uercd  Italy  precisely  a  thousand  him  :  which  made  him  say  bn  t 
years  alter  Charlemagne’s  second 
entrance  into  Lombardy  ?  which  he 
had  before  subjugated-  to  his  arms;, 
and  from  whence  proceeding  to 
'Rome*  he  changed  the  fate  of 


Emrope  by  fmmdihg  at  fire  end  of 


the  year  800,  a  neVy  empire*  of 
which  all  the  modern  states  are  but 
dismembered  parts. 

f‘  Arnauld,*  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  Oscar,  addressed  the  following  _ 

lines  to  Bonaparte,  upon-  sending  -  tune?  as  it  was.caiied,  ol  Bonapa 
him  his  piece  while  he  was  in  the  was  continually  the  subject  ol  c 
midst  of  his  victories  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  Italy. 


midst  of  lu3  brilliant  career 
Italy— 

*  Where  is  the  soldier  of  i; 
f  army  who  lias  not  repeater 
f  wished  to  be  released  by  de; 
r  from  the  attacks  of  envy,  cahr 
‘  ny*  and  those  other  odious  p 

*  sions,  which  appear  too  often 

#  direct  the  actions  of  mankind,’ 

w  During  his  first  campaign 
Italy,  the  lucky  stars *  or  good  j 


,‘Toi,  cion t  laj-eunesse  occupA-, 

Aiu?  yeux  d’Apollon  et  <le  Ma-rs, 
Coniine  ,  le  premier  des  Cbsars, 

Manie  hi  plume  et  l'cp^ej 
Qoi,  pent- 6 1 re  an  milieu  des  champs, 
■  .RAlige  d’imnvnrtets  m^nioires* 
DAobe-leui'  quelcjues  instant, 

Et  trouve,  s’it  se-  peut,  le  terns 
Be  me  lire  entre  deux  vietoires. 


*€>  thou,  whose  youth,  that  all  things 
darCs, 

Trained  both  by  Phoetnisand  by  Mrirs, 
Tike  the  fi rst  Cadar,  that  can  wield 
‘  "W Ah  equal  eaffc  the  pen  and  ihivjUi— > 


versa  tion:  a  man  of  talents  presj 
on  an  occasion  of -this  kind,  potnl 
out  what  ought  to  be  iinderstj 
by  these  phrases,  when  app 
to  that  hero*  by  relating  the  folk 
ing  instances. 

‘  In  a  company/  said  he, f  wli 

*  FontenelJe  was  present,  a  ma 
e  talents  made  several  excellent!' 
‘  partees.  When  he  was  gone, 

*  company  talked  of -these'  sak 
‘  calling'  ibornby  the  name  of  h 
1  hits.- — ‘  Y on  are  right,’  sa:d  Fo 
nolle,  ‘  but  these  lucky  hits  n<j 
f  happen-  but  to  men  of  genius.; 

.  -  -  tf*  S-ucs 


/ 
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ki.ceess  in  a  single,  instance 
be  the  result  of  fortune  ;  but 
it  is  continued.  Fortune  can 
nothing  to  do  with  it  5  it  is 
:  her  influence. 

Vhen  marshal  Vi  liars  was  ap- 
?d  to  command  the  army,  one 
e  courtiers  of  Lewis  XIV. 
ved,  ‘  that  Vdlars  was  very 
y  ’ — Lucky  f  said  the  mo- 
■hynq  sir,  it.  is  beyond  that.’ 
spar’s  expression  to  the  fisher- 
who  conducted  bun  in  his 
in  a  violent  storm— f  Fear  no 
g5  you  carry  Caesar  and  his 
tine./  being  cited  before  a  ge- 
whose  success  had  been  as 
as  Caesars.,  the  general  thus 
issed  himself  on  the  occasion;: 
re  is  more  prudence  than  pride 
ds  mode  of  speaking,  which  is 
■ulated  to  strike  the  imagina** 

.s  of  men,  without  ©{Tending 
r  vanity  ’’ 

Fids  remark  is  as  just  and  pro 
i  as  it  is  happily  expressed.  • 
The  achievement  of  the  con- 
t  of  Italy  in  the  short  space  of 
pears  gave  rise  to  the  following 
apriate  stanza: 

mur  affery  i  r  leTibre, 

Aimibal  employ  a,  feize  aus  ; 
it  pour  le  rend  re  I i bte, 

Bonaparte  mis  deux  pruvteins.* 

Lenslave  the  Tiimr,  sixteen  years, 

Ql  aimed  Hannibal  of  yore  ;  ^ 

With  Bonaparte  two  spring  career* 
.Suffice  to  tree  iis  shore.* 

It  was  said  of  Voltaire  by  Lin- 
,  that  there  was  stuff  enough 
im  of  which,  to  make  several. 
>s.ophers  and  great  literary  men: 
thought  vof  the  author  of  An- 
>  Poli tiques  has  been  applied  by 
in  of  talents  to  Bonaparte,  of 
ca  he  said,  there  was  enough 
nn  to  make  many  great  gene- 
and  consummate  statesmen. 

The  fol'owmg  little  dialogue, 
Ikought  .of  which,  however,  is 


neither  very  natural,  nor  very  new ; 
Dugazon,  the  actor,  having  made 
use  nearly  of  the  same  idea  long  * 
before,  is  from ‘..the  pen  of  Fabieu 


“  Le  Transport  Imprudent  g  Dialogue  sur 
Bo  n  a?  a  irxc . 

4  De  ce  hems  cher  an  Fran^ais, 

Ca,  contg-moi  tous  les  hauls  fait-s, 
tit  buvo.ns.  un  coup  par  vie  to  ire  — — 
r — Tu  Dteu  •!  modfefece  transport  • 

Tu  veux  dune  reate  r  ivre-moyt 
A  ia  uvojti6  de  son  histoire. 

■i(  The  Rash  Intention  •  a  Dialogue  on 

■  o 

Bo.v.-vfa  iv;b. 

4  Of  this  young  . hero,  dea  r  to  France, 
Romo — at  his  triumphs  lot  us  glance, 
And  o’er  the  bowl  recount1 — — --- 
Hoid,  lurid ,  my  fjjieud^  -your  .glass  rossg®-- 
Hold,  o.r,  dead-drunk  you’ll  -sink  with, 
wine, 

E’re  half  you  tell  tire  aix.au.iit.5 

e<  If  all  the  puns  that  have  beep 
written  contained  as  much  wit  and 
delicate  turn  of  expression  as  the 
following,  I  should  be  almost  re¬ 
conciled  to  them  :  but  for  one  that 
is  good,  we  have  more  than-; a 
hundred  that  axe  despicable ;  sic  jo, - 
ia  valent. 

u  La  Question  r,holtfe. 
f  Je  demand  a  is..:  du  Ivy-ros  de  la  France* 
On  a  crayonn6  cent  portraits, 

Et  nul  .encore  n’a  de  ccs  trails 
Bie^o.  attrappe  la  resemblance. 

‘  Ron !  mo  dit  un  voisin. 

La  ik'pqnse  tYehappe.: 

-C’est,  won  .ami,  tju’on  est  bien  fia 
Quand  on  1'aUrape.  5 

“  The  Case  resohoed. 

<•  I  How  comes  It  that,  while  hundreds 
paint 

The  G.a!!ic  chief  with  gon’rous  strife, 
Though  all  preseut  some  semblance. 

faint, 

Yet  none  can  catch  him  to  the  life. 

‘How  comes  it?  cries  a  neighbouring  wit, 
A-  child,  my  friend,  the  cause  may  hit 
Fie  must,  indeed,  be  deeply,  taught 
By  whom  the  Gallic  chief. is  caught.5 

*  There  is  something  so  singular 
v  C  3  iift 
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in  the  anagram  discovered  in  the 
tvyo  words  Revolution  Frangaise, 
that  it  may  be  excusable  perhaps  to 
mention  so  trifling  a  circumstance, 
when  Bonaparte  is  the  subject  of  it. 
The  mode  of  forming  the  anagram 
is  this :  from  the  two  words  revolu¬ 
tion  Fran gaise  the  word  veto  is  to  be 
taken  away ;  when,  the  remaining 
letters  being  joined  together,  this 
sentence  will  be  produced  :  un 
Corse  la  jinera —  4  a  Corsican  will 
f  end  it/ 

44  Some  Italian  chronologers  have 
told  us  that  the  ancestors  of  Bona¬ 
parte  first, settled  in  Corsica  about 
four  centuries  ago,  having  been 


obliged  to  quit  their  native  country 
Sarzana,  on  account  of  the  wai 
then  existing  between  the  Guelfj 
and  the  Gibelines,  in  which  they  hac 
fought  for  the  national  indepen¬ 
dence.  We  shall  not  enter  into  sc 
useless  a  controversy,  from  whicf 
no  additional  splendor  is  to  be 
derived  to  the  hero  ofltaly.  Wh) 
should  we  search  into  the  annals  oi 
past  times  for  merit  which  can  in 
no  way  belong  to  him,  when  the 
present  affords  him  sufficient  glory, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  future 'is  too 
brilliant  to  render  any  such  inqui¬ 
ries  of  consequence  to  his  fame 
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“  T  T  AVING  taken  the  degree  of 
il  M.  A.  in  1632,  Milton  left 
the  university,  and  retired  to  his  fa¬ 
ther's  house  in  the  country,  who 
had  now  quitted  business,  and  lived 
at  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased 
at  Horton,  near  Colnebrooke,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  resided 
five  years:  in  which  time  he  not 
only,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
read  over  the  Greek  and  Latin  au¬ 
thors,  particularly  the  historians, 
but  is  also  believed  to  have  written 
his  Arcades,  Comus,  L’Allegro,  and 
J1  Penseroso,  and  Lycidas.  The 
pleasant  retreat  in  the  country  ex¬ 
cited  his  most  poetic  feelings;  and 
he  proved  himself  able,  in  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  rural  life,  to  rival  the  works 
of  Nature  which  he  contemplated 
with  delight.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Horton,  the  countess  dow¬ 
ager  of  Derby  resided ;  and  the  Ar¬ 
cades  was  performed  by  her  grand¬ 
children  at  this  seat,  called  Plarefield 


Place.  It  seems  to  me  that  Miilo^ 
intended  a  compliment  to  his  fair 
neighbour  (for  fair  she  was)  in  his 
L'AIlegro. 

4  Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
*  Bosom’d  high  in  tufted  trees, 

4  Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

4  The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes/ 

The  woody  scenery  of  Harefield, 
and  the  personal  accomplishments 
of  the  countess,  are  not  unfavour¬ 
able  to  this  supposition;  which,  if 
admitted,  tends  to  confirm  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  L’Allegro  and  II  Pensero 
so  were  composed  at  Horton.  j 
44  The  Mask  of  Comus,  and  Ly- 
cidas,  were  certainly  produced  un 
der  the  roof  of  his  father.  It  ma) 
be  observed  that,  after  his  retire 
ment  to  private  study,  he  pair 
great  attention,  like  his  maste 
Spenser,  to  the  Italian  school  o 
poe’ry.  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  tha 
4  his  acquaintance  with  the  ltaliai 
4  writers  may  be  discovered  by  th< 


fixture  of  longer  and  shorter  ver- 
Js  in  Lycidas,  according  to  the 
lies  of  Tuscan  poetry/  In  Co- 
s  the  sweet  rhythm  and  cadence 
he  Italian  language  is  no  less  ob- 
/able.  Of  these  poems,  as  of  his 
er  works,  the  reader  will  find 
ical  opinions  in  their  respective 
ces.  I  must  here  observe  that 
house  in  which  Milton  drew 
h  enchanting  scenes,  was  about 
years  since  pulled  down  ;  and 
t,  during  his  residence  at  Horton, 
had  occasionally  taken  lodgings 
London,  in  order  to  cultivate  mu- 
and  mathematics,'  to  meet  his 
:nds  from  Cambridge,  and  to  in- 
!ge  his  passion  for  books. 

:f  Milton  became  acquainted  (du- 
g  his  travels  in  Italy)  with  the  ee- 
'rated  Galileo,  whom  many  bio- 
iphers  have  represented  as  in 
son  when  the  poet  visited  him. 
t  Mr.  Walker*  has  informed  me 
it  Galileo  was  never  a  prisoner  in 
5  inquisition  at  Florence,  although 
>risoner  of  it.  On  his  arrival  at 
)me  on  February  10th,  1632,  that 
istrious  philosopher  had  surren- 
red  himself  to  Urban,  who  order- 
him  to  be  confined  for  his  philo- 
qhical  heresy  in  the  palace  of  the 
inita  de’  Monti.  Here  he  re- 
uned  five  months.  Having  re¬ 
nted  his  opinion,  he  was  dismiss- 
from  Rome;  and  the  house  of 
msignor  Piccolomini  in  Sienna 
is  assigned  to  him  as  his  prison. 
>out  the  beginning  of  December,  in 
33,  he  was  liberated,  and  return- 
to  the  village  of  Belloguardo  near 
Drenee,  whence  he  went  to  Arce- 
>  where  it  is  probable,  he  receiv- 
^the  visit  of  the  English  bard. 
Hon  himself  has  informed  us  that 
had  really  seen  Galileo;  and 
in  his  Life  of  the  poet,  consi- 
some  ideas  in  the  Paradise  Lost, 

.  *  “  Author  of  ‘  Historical  Memc 


approaching  towards  the  Newto¬ 
nian  philosophy,  to  have  been  caught 
at  Florence  from  Galileo  or  his  dis¬ 
ciples. 

“  From  Florence  he  passed 
through  Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he 
also  stayed  two  months ;  feasting, 
as  Dr.  Newton  well  observes,  both 
his  eyes  and  his  mind,  and  delighted 
with  the  fine  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
tures,  and  other  rarities  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  city.  It  has  been  judi¬ 
ciously  conjectured,  that  several  of 
the  immortal  works  of  the  finest 
painters  and  statuaries  may  be 
traced  in  Milton's  poetry.  They  are 
supposed  by  Mr.  Hayley  to  have 
had  considerable  infiuqnce  in  at¬ 
taching  his  imagination  to  our  first 
parents.  ‘  He  had  most  probably 
‘  contemplated  them/  the  elegant 
writer  continues,  f  not  only  in  the 
‘  colours  of  Michael  Angelo,  who 
'  decorated  Rome  with  his  picture 
‘  of  the  creation,  but  in  the  marble 
‘  of  Bandinelli,  who  had  executed 
‘  two  large  statues  of  Adam  and 
*  Eve,  which,  though  they  were  far 
f  from  satisfying '  the  taste  of  con- 
‘  noisseurs,  might  stimulate  even  by 
f  their  imperfections  the  genius  of  a 
f  poet/  The  description  of  the 
creation  in  the  third  book  of  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  (line  70S,  7  1  9),  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Walker  to  be  copied  from 
the  same  subject  as  treated  by  Ra¬ 
phael  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican, 
called  ‘  La  Bibbia  di  Raffaello/ 
There  are  indeed  several  interesting 
pictures  relating  to  Adam  and  Eve 
in  the  Florence  collection,  together 
with  f  the  Fall  of  Lucifer/  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  which  Milton  might  have  also 
seen.  Mr.  Dunster  ingeniously 
conjectures  the  Paradise  Regained 
to  have  been  enriched  by  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Salvator  Rosa’s  masterly 

r  on  Italian  Tragedy,’  4to.  1799.’* 
r  C  4  painting 
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painting  of  The  Temptation.  The 
genius  of  Milton  seems  to  have  re¬ 
sembled  mere  particular  that  of  .Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo.  It  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice,  as  it  shows  a  strong  coinci¬ 
dence  of  taste  in  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  that  Michael  Angelo  was 
particularly  struck  with  Dante  ;  and 
that  he  is  said  to  have  sketched  with 
a  pen,  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  of 
the  Inferno,  every  striking  scene  .of 
the  terrible  and  .the  pathetic  ;  but 
this  valuable  curiosity  was  .unfortu¬ 
nately  lost  in  a  shipwreck.  The 
learned  author  of  ‘  Tableaux  tires 
‘  de  riiiade,  de  l’Odyssee  d’Ho- 

*  mere,  et  de  I’Eneide  'de  Virgile,’ 
was  never  more  mistaken  than  in 
supposing  the  Paradise  Lost  incapa¬ 
ble  of  supplying  an  artist  with 
scenes  as  graceful  and  sublime  as 
can  be  met  with  in  the  poems  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  bards :  for,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hay  ley,  there  is 
no  charm  exhibited  by  painting, 
which  Milton’s  poetry  has  Failed  to 
equal,  as  far  as  analogy  between 
the  different  arts  can  extend.  In¬ 
deed  the  numerous  exercises  for  the 
painter’s  skill,  which  Milton’s  works 
afford,  have,  in  later  times,  com¬ 
manded  due  attention  ;  and  Fuseli, 
by  his  happy  sketches  from  such  ori¬ 
ginals,  has  taught  us  how  to  admire 
poetry  and  painting  £  breathing 

*  united  force.’ 

“  At  Whitsuntide,  in  16-1-3,  and 
in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Powell,  a  gentleman  who  resided  at 
Forest  Hill,  near  Shotover,  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  and  was  a.  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county.  Be  brought 
his  bride  to  London ;  who.  after 
living  only  a  few  weeks  with  him, 
obtained  his  consent  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  her  friends  to  spend 
the  remaining  part  of  the  summer 
•^vith  them  in  the  country.  He  gave 
Ijer  permission  to  stay  till  Michael- 

F*  ;  ?  •'  ;  -  L  d  J  -  •  ‘  '  •-  »c  ■  •  .  - 


mas;  but  she  declined  to  return  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period.  The 
visit  to  her  friends  was,  in  fact,  on¬ 
ly  a  pretence  for  conjugal  desertion. 
This  desertion  has  been  imputed,  by 
Philips,  to  the  different  principles 
of  die  two  families.  Her  relations, 
he  tells  us,  ‘  being  generally  ad- 
‘  dieted  to  the  cavalier  party,  and 

*  some  of  them  possibly  engaged  ip 

*  the  king’s  service  (who  by  this  time 
‘  had  his  head-quarters  at  Oxford, 

*  and  was  in  some  prospect  of  sue- 
f  cess),  they  began  to  repent  them 

<  of  having  matched  the  eldest 
4  .daughter  of  the  family  to  a  person 
‘  so  contrary  to  them  in  opinion ;  and 
(  thought  it  would  be  a  blot  in  their 
£  escutcheon,  whenever  that  court 
‘  should  come  to  flourish  again  ; 

£  however,  it  so  incensed  our  ati- 
£  thor,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
‘  dishonourable  ever  to  receive  her 

*  again  after  such  a  repulse.’  The 
biographer  intimates,  that  she  was 
averse  to  the  philosophic  life  of  Mil¬ 
ton,  and  sighed  for  the  mirth  and 

.  o  • 

jovialness  to  which  she  had  been  ao 
.  custom'ed'in  Oxfordshire.  And  Au¬ 
brey  relates  that  she  *  was  brought 

<  up  and  bred  where  there  was  a 
£  great  deal  of  company  and  merri- 
£  ment,  as  dancing,  &c  ;  and  when 
‘  she  came  to  live  with  her  husband, 
‘  she  found  it  solitary,  no  company. 
£  came  to  her,  and  she  often  heard 
‘  her  nephews  cry  and  be  beaten. 

‘  Tins  life  was  irksome  to  her, 
‘  and  so  she  went  to  her  parents. 
‘  He  sent  for  her  home  after  some 
f  time.  As  for  wronging  his  bed,  I 

O  O  , 

*  never  heard  the  least  suspicion  or 

‘  that;  nor  had  he  of  that  any  jea- 
t  Ioucy.’  Pie  sent  for  her,  however, 
in  vain.  As  all  his  letters,  desiring 
her  to  return,  were  unanswered;  so 
the  messenger,  whom  he  afterwards 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  was 
dismissed  from  her  father’s  house 
Willi  cgntem  pt.  He  resolved  there- 
f  •  -  fore 
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ire  to  repudiate  her;  and,  in  de- 
-nce  of  lift  resolution,  he  published 
/ur  treatises,  the  two  first  in  1644, 
i-e' two  last  in  1645.  The  Doctrine 
nd  Discipline  of  Divorce;  .the 
irdgraent  of  Martin  Bucer  coricern- 
ig  Divorce;  Tetrachordon,  or  Ex- 
ositions  upon  the  four  chief  Places 
r  Scripture  which  treat  of  Mar-  ‘ 
age,  or  Nullities  of  Marriage;  and 
■oiasterion.  Ehe  last  is  a  reply  to 
ie  anon  vinous  author  of  f  An  AnA 
svVer  to  a  book  intituled,  The 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di¬ 
vorce,  or  a  Plea  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlewomen,  and  all  other  mar-  ' 
ried  Women  against  Divorce. 
Wherein  both  Sexes  are  vindi¬ 
cated  from  all  Bondage  of  Canon 
Ea\V,  and  other  Mistakes  whatso¬ 
ever;  and  the  unsound  Principles 
of  the  Author  are  examined  and 
fully  confuted  by  Authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  Laws  of  this 
Land,  and  sound  Reason.  Lond. 
>164%/  This  pamphlet  was  li- 
?nsed,  and  recommended  bv  Mr.  Jo- 
-ph  Caryl,  a  presbytenan  divine, 
id  author  of  a  voluminous  com- 
c nf ary  on  the  book  of  Job;  whom 
blton,  in  his  reply,  roughly  stjgma- 
^e$  with  repeated  charges  of  ig- 
5rance,  as  he  also  styles  his  anta- 
)n'sb  ‘  serving  a  man  both  by  na¬ 
ture  and  by  function,  an  idiot  by 
breeding,  and  a  solicitor  by  pre¬ 
sumption  l*  _The  application  of 
ese  and  similar  terms  in  the  dis- 
Re  may  remind  us  of  the  elegant 
ulogut  between  Nym  and  Pistol  in 
mg  Henry  V.*  but  there  a  wifere- 
meu,  and  not  a  wife  repudiated, 
tne  cause  of  so  much  eloquence. 

**  Mb  ton  now  became  an  enemy 
the  presbyterians,  whom  he  be- 
re  had  favoured.  Notvvithstand- 
g  their  opposition,  however,  he 
(Deeded  to  jiliistrate  his  opinion 
oi  e  forcibly  by  paying  his  addresses 
a  young  lady  of  great  wit  and 


beauty,  the  daughter  of  one. Dr.  Da-, 
vis,  with  a  design  to  marry  her!- 
But  this  desire  of  carrying  his  doc¬ 
trine  into  practice  was  not  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  lady.  What  is  more 
remarkable,  the  proceeding  contri¬ 
buted  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with, 
the  discarded  wife, 

“  His  father  having  come  fo  live 
with  him,  after  the  surrender  of 
Reading  to  the  earl  of  Essex  in 
1643  and  his  scholars  now  increas¬ 
ing,  he  required  a  larger  house; 
before  his  removal  to  which,  he  was 
.surprised,  atone  ol  his  usual  visits  to- 
a  relation  in  the  lane  of  St.  MartinV 
le-grand,  to  see  his  wife  come- from 
another  room,  and  beg  forgiveness 
on  her  kness.  The  interview  on 
her  part  had  been  concerted.  The 
declining  state  of  the  royal  cause, 
and  consequently  of  her  father’s  fa¬ 
mily,  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of 
Milton’s  determination  to.  marry 
again,  caused  her  friends  to  employ 
every  method  to  re-unite  the  insult¬ 
ed  husband  and  disobedient  wife* 

It  was  contrived  that  she  should  be 
ready,  when  lie  came,  in  another 
apartment.  I  enton,  in  his  elegant 
sketch  of  the  poet’s  life,  judiciously 
remarks  that  M t  is  not  to  be 
‘  doubted  but  an  interview  of  that 
r  nature,  so  little  expected,  must 
*  woixlerfuilymffect  him:  and  per- 
f  haps  _  the  impressions  it  made 
‘  on  his  imagination  ‘Contributed 
‘  much  to  the  painting  of  that  pa- 
°  the:  ic  scene  in  Paradise  Lost,  in 
f  which  Evq  addresses  herself  to 
‘  A  dam  for  pardon  and  peace.  At 
tne  intercession  ol  m s  friends  who 
‘  were  present,  after  a  short  reluc¬ 
tance,  he  generously  sacrificed  all 
his  resentment. to  her  tears;. 

- ‘  Soon  his  heart  relented 

*  Towards  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  solo 
delight, 

*  Now.  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress;’ 

A  lid  after  this.  reunion  .so  far  was 
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<  he  from  retaining  an  unkind  me- 

*  mory  of  the  provocations  which 
*■  he  had  received  from  her  ill  con- 

duct,  that,  when  the  king’s  cause 
*'vvas  entirely  oppressed,  and  her 
£  father  who  had  been  active  in  his 

<  loyalty  was  exposed  to  seques- 

*  tration,  Milton  received  both  him 

*  and  his  family  to  protection  and 

*  free  entertainment  in  his  own 
‘  house,  till  their  affairs  were  ac- 

*  commodated  by  his  interest  in  the 
*■'  victorious  faction.’ 

“  While  Milton  experienced  the 
mortification  of  conjugal  desertion, 
and  was  immersed  in  elaborate  dis¬ 
cussions  connected  with  his  misfor¬ 
tune,  he  was  not  without  mental 
amusement.  His  leisure  hours  oft¬ 
en  passed  smoothly  away  in  visits  to 
a  lady  of  the  most  engaging  talents 
and  conversation,  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Marlborough ;  to  whom, 
as  to  her  husband  captain  Hobson, 
a' very  accomplished  gentleman,  his 
company  was  peculiarly  acceptable. 
His  tenth  sonnet,,, inscribed  to  this 
discerning  lady,  is  a  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  esteem.  His 
time  also  had  been -employed  in  col¬ 
lecting  together  his  early  poems,  both 
English  and  Latin,  for  the  press. 
They  were  first  published  by  Hum, 
phrey  Mosel.e.y,  the  general  publish¬ 
er  Of  the  poets  oT  this  day,  in  164-5 ; 
who  tells  us  in  his  address  to  the 
reader,  that  ‘  the  author’s  more  pe- 
4  culiar  excellency  in  these  studies 

*  was  toq  well  known  to  conceal  his 
4  papers,  or  to  keep  me  from  at- 

*  tempting  to  solicit  them  from 

*  him.  Let  the  event  guide  itself 
?  which  way  it  will,  I  shall  deserve 
f  of  the  age,  by  bringing  into  the 
4  light  as  true  a  birth  as  the  Muses 

*  have  brought  forth  since  our  fa- 
<  -moils  Spenser  wrote;  whose 


*  poems  in  these  English  ones  are  af 
‘  rarely  imitated  as  sweetly  ex- 
‘  celled.’  Moseley  was  not  more 
discerning  than  Milton  was  modest. 
But  modesty  was  a  principal  feature 
in  Milton’s  chsracter.  He  affixed1 
only  his  initials  to  Lycidas:  he  ac¬ 
knowledged,  with  hesitation,  Co 
mus.  It  is  rather  surprising,  that 
Mr.  .Warton  should  have  asserted 
that,  for  seventy  years  after  their 
first  publication,  he  recollects  nc 
mention  of  these  poems  in  the  whole 
succession  of  English  literature;  and 
that  the  quantity  of  an  hemistich, 
quoted  from  them,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Collections  of  those  who  have 
digested  the  Beauties  or  Phrases  oi 
the  English  ‘  Poets  from  1655  to 
1738  inclusively.  It  is  my  duty  po¬ 
sitively  to  assert,  that  in  the  edition 
of  Poole’s  English  Parnassus,  oi 
Help  to  English  Poesie,  published 
in  1677,  there  are  *  few  pages  in 
which  quotations  may  not  be  found 
from  Milton’s  poetry, 

“  It  was  while  he  lived  in  Jewen- 
strect,  that  Ell  wood  the  quakei 
was  recommended  to  him  as  a  per¬ 
son  who,  for  the  advantage  of  his 
conversation,  would  read  to  hint 
such  Latin  books  as  he  thought  pro¬ 
per  ;  an  employment  to.  which  he 
attended  every  afternoon,  excepi 
on  Sundays.  *  At  my  first  sitting 
to  him,’  this  ingenuous  write! 
informs  us,  in  ids  Life  of  himself 

*  observing  that  I  used  the  Englisl 
c  pronunciation,  he  told  me,  if  ] 

*  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  La 
4  tin  tongue,  not  only  to  read  an? 
‘  understand  Latin  authors,  but  t( 
‘  converse  with  foreigners,  eithe; 
4  abroad  or  at  home,  I  must  lean 
‘  the  foreign  pronunciation;  to  thi; 

*  i  consenting,  he  instructed  m< 
4  how  to  sound  the  vowels:  thi 


*  «  And,  to  the  credit  of  Poole’s  selection,  I  may  add  that  the  examples  are  ven 
■afUn  taken  from  bycidas,  L’Alie^ro,  and  II  Penseruso,  and  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity.” 

?  change 
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hange  of  pronunciation  proved  a 
evv  difficulty  to  me  ;  but  “  labor 
miia  vincit  improbus  /’  and  so 
id  I,  which  made  my  reading  the 
lore  acceptable  to  my  master, 
le,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving 
dth  what  earnest  desire  I  pur¬ 
ged  learning,  gave  me  not  only 
II  the  encouragement,  but  all  the 
elp  he  could ;  for,  having  a  cu- 
ious  ear,  he  understood  by  my 
me  when  I  understood  what  I 
ead,  and  when  I  did  not;  and 
ccordingly  would  stop  me, 
xamine  me,  and  open  the  most 
difficult  passages  to  me/  The 
id  care  bestowed  by  Milton  upon 
:  improvement  of  this  young  man 
•s.  repaid  by  every  mark  of  per- 
lal  regard.  The  courtesy  of  the 
3ceptor,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
ciple,  are  indeed  alike  conspi- 
ous.  After  several  adventures, 
deli  were  no  slight  trials  of  pa- 
nce,  Ellwood  found  an  asylum 
the  house  ol  an  affluent  quaker 
Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
lose  children  he  was  to  instruct. 
iis  situation  afforded  him  an  op- 
rtunity  of  being  serviceable  to 
ilton.  For,  when  the  plague  be- 
n  to  rage  in  London  in  1 665,  Ell- 
md  took  a  hoqse  for  him  at  Chal¬ 
et  St.  Giles,  to  which  the  poet 
tired  with  his  family.  He  had 
»t  long  been  removed  from  Jewen- 
eet  to  a  house  in  the  Artillery 
ralk,  leading  to  Bunhill  Fields, 
n  liis  arrival  at  Chalfont  he  found 
at  Ellwood,  in  consequence  of  a 
;rsecution  of  the  quakers,  was 
uffined  in  the  gaol  at  Aylesbury, 
at,  being  soon  released,  this  affec- 
3Rate  friend  made  a  visit  to  him, 
welcome  him  into  the  country. 
After  some  common  discourses/ 
ys  Ellwood,  *  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  us,  he  called  for  a  manu¬ 
script  ofhis,  which,  being  brought, 
he  delivered  to  me,  bidding  me 


‘  takedthome  with  me,  and  read  it 
'  at  my  leisure,  and,  when  I  had  sq 
‘  done,  return  it  to  him  with  my 
f  judgment  thereupon.  When  I 
'  came  home,  and  set  myself  to  read 

*  it,  I  found  it  was  that  excellent 
f  poem,  which  he  entitled  Paradise 
f  Lost/  From  this  account  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Paradise  Lost  was  com¬ 
plete  in  1665. 

“  After  the  poem  had  been  made 
ready  for  publication,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  in  danger  of  being  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  licenser,  who  ima¬ 
gined  that,  in  the  noble  simile  of  the 
sun  in  an  eclipse,  he  had  discovered 
treason.  The  licenser's  hesitation 
is  a  striking  example  of  lord  Lyttel¬ 
ton's  acute  remark,  that  ‘  the  poli- 

*  tics  of  Milton  at  that  time  brought 
‘  his  poetry  into  disgrace:  for  it  is  a 
f  rule  with  the  English,  they  see  no 
f  good  in  a  man  zvhose  politics  they 
‘  disliked  Licensed,  however,  the 
poem  was;  and  Milton  sold  his  ' 
copy,  April  27,  1667,  to  Samuel 
Simmons,  for  an  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  of  five  pounds.  But  the 
agreement  with  the  bookseller  en¬ 
titled  him  to  a  conditional  payment 
of  five  pounds  more  when  thirteen 
hundred  copies  should  be  sold  of  the 
first  edition  ;  of  the  like  sum  after 
the  same  number  of  the  second 
edition  :  and  of  another  five  pounds 
after  the  same  sale  of  the  third.  The 
number  of  each  edition  was  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  hundred  copies.  It 
first  appeared  in  1667,  in  ten  books. 
In  the  history  of  Paradise  Lost,  Dr. 
Johnson  has  observed  that  a  relation 
of  minute  circumstances  will  rather 
gratify  than  fatigue.  Countenanced 
by  such  authority,  L  proceed  to 
state  that  the  poem,  in  a  small  quar¬ 
to  form,  and  plainly  but  neatly- 
bound,  was  advertised  at  the  price 
of  three  shillings.  The  titles  were 
varied,  in  order  to  circulate  the 
edition,  in  1667,  166S,  and  1669. 

Of 
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Of  these  there -were  no  ■  less  than 

r~- 

five.  In  two  years  the  sale  gave 
the  .poet  a  right  to  his  second  pay¬ 
ment,  for  which  the  receipt  was 
signed  April  26,  1669.  The  se¬ 
cond  edition  was  not  given  till 
1674;  it  was  printed  in  small  octa¬ 
vo  ;  and,  by  a  judicious  division  of 
the -.seventh  and  tench,,  contained  • 
twelve  books.  He  lived  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  pay  meat  stipulated  for 
this  impression.  The  third  edition 
was  published  in  1678;  and  his  wi¬ 
dow,.  to  whom  the  copy  was  then 
to  devolve,  agreed  with  Simmons, 
the  printer,  to  receive- eight  pounds 
for  her  right,  according  to  her  re¬ 
ceipt  dated  December  21,  .1630. 
Simmons  had  already  covenanted  to 
transfer  the  right,  for  twenty-live 
pounds,  to  Brabazcn  Aylmer,  the 
bookseller  ;  and  Aylmer  sold  to  Ja¬ 
cob  Tonson  half,  August  17,  1683, 
and  the  other  half,  March  24,  1690, 
at  a  price  considerably  advanced. 

<f  Of  the  first  edition  it  has  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that 

*  the  call  for  books  was  not  in  Mii- 

*  ton’s  age  what  it  is  at  present; 

*  the  nation  had  been  satisfied  from 
1623  to  1664,  that  is,  forty-one 

*  years,  with  only  two  editions  of 
£  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  which 

*  probably  did  not  together  make 
f  one  thousand  copies.  The  sale 

*  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two 

*  years,  in  opposition  to  so  much  re- 

*  cent  enmity,  and -to  a  style  of  ver- 
e  sification  new  to  ail  and  disgusting 

*  to  many,  was  an  uncommon  ex- 
£  ample  ol  the  prevalence  of  ge- 

*  nius.’  This  remark  will  always 
be  read  with  peculiar  gratification, 
as  it  exonerates  our  forefathers 
from  the  charge  of  being  inattentive 
to  the  glorious  blaze  of  a  luminary, 
before  which  so, many  stars  '  dim 
4  their  ineffectual  light.’  Tire  de¬ 
mand,  as  Dr.  Johnson  notices,  did 
act  immediately  increase ;  because 


e  many  more  readers  than  were 
*  supplied  at  first,  the  nation  did 
‘  not  afford.’  Only  three  thousand 
were  sold  in  eleven  years ;  for  it 
forced  its  way  without  assistance’; 
its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish 
their  'opinion  ;  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  now  given  of  attracting  notice 
by  advertisements  were  then  very 
few.  But  tile  reputation  and  price 
of  the  copy  still  advanced,  till  the 
revolution  put  an  end  to  the  secre¬ 
cy  of  love,  and  Paradise  Lost  broke 
into  open  view  with,  sufficient  secu¬ 
rity  of  kind  reception. 

Milton,  in  his  youth,  is  said  to 
have  been  •  extremely  handsome. 
He  was  called  the  lady  of  his  col¬ 
lege;  an  appellation  which  Mr, 
Bayley  says  he  could  not  relish; 
and  1  may  add  that  lie  might  be 
less  inclined  to  be  pleased  with  his 
title,  as,  at  that  period,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  effeminacy  was*  attacked 
from  the  pulpit:  '  We  live  in  an 
*  age,’  says  Bishop  Lake,  '  where- 
'  in  it  is  hard  to  say/  whether  in 
c  clothes  men  grow  more  woman- 
‘  nish,  or  women  more  mannish !’ 
Milton  had  a  very  fine  skin  and 
fresh  complexion.  PI  is  Lair  was 
of* a  light  brown;  and,  parted  on 
the  lore  top,  hung,  down  in  curls 
upon  his  shoulders.  His  features 
were  regular;  and  when  turned  of 
forty,  he. has  himself  told  us,  he  was 
generally  allowed  to  have  had  the 
appearance  of  being  ten  years  young¬ 
er.  He  has  ako  represented  him¬ 
self  as  a  man  of  moderate  stature, 
neither  too  lean  nor  too  corpulent  y 
and  so  far  endued  with  strength 
and  spirit,  that,  as  he  always  wore 
a  s-wo rd/he  wanted  not,  while  light 
revisited  his  eyes,  the  skill  or  the 
courage  to  use  it.  His  eyes  were 
of  a  greyish  colour;  which,  whm 
deprived  of  sight,  did  not  betray 
their  loss:  at  first  view,  and  at  a 
small  distance,  •  it  Was  difficult  to 

know 


now  that  he  was  blind.  The  tes- 
many  ot  Aubrey,  respecting  the 
e;son  of  Miiton,  is  happily  ex- 
ressed  :  ?  His  harmonica!!  and  in- 
g.emose  sop  I  did  lodge  in  a  beau- 
dhij  an  i  well  .proportioned  body/ 
P  -  1  ■  -  nee  was  musically  sweet, 

;  his  ear  was  mud.cally  correct. 
Vood  describes  his  deportm  nt  to 
ave  been  affable,  and  ins  gait  erect 
nd  manly,  bespeak  mg  courage  and 
n daunted  ness.  Of  his  figure  in 
is  declining  days,  Richardson  has 
dt  the  following  sketches.  f  An 
ancient  clergyman  of  Dorsetshire 
(Dr.  Wright)  found  John  Milton 
ip  a  small  chamber  hung  with 
rusty  green,  sitting  in  an  elbow'' 
chair,  and  dressed;  n.eatiy  in  black, 
paie  but  itof  cadaverous,  his  hands- 
and  lingers  gouty  and  with  chalk- 
stones.  He  used  also  to  sit  in  a 
gray  coarse  cloth  coat,  at  the  door, 
of  his  house  near  B.gn.hid  Fields, 
in  warm  sunny  weather,  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air;  and  so,  as  well  as 
in  his  room,  received  the  visits  of 
people  of  distinguished  parts-  as. 
well  as  quality/ 

,  His  domestic  habits  were -those. 
)/  a  sober  and  temperate  student. 
3F..  wine,  or  of  .  any  strong  liquors, 
#  drank  little.  In  his  diet  he  was 1 
-arely  influenced  by  delicacy  of' 
choice.  He  once  delighted  in 
talking  and  using  exercise,  and 
ippears  to  have  amused  himself  in 
botanical  pursuits ;  but,  after  he 
was  confined  by  age  and  blindness,  - 
be  had  a  machine  to  swing  in  for 
the  preservation  of  his  health.  In  - 
sifmmer  he  then  rested  in  bed  from 
uine  till  four,  in  winter  to  five,  If 
at  these  hours  he  was  not  disposed 
to  rise,  he  had  a  person  by  his  bed¬ 
side  to  read  to  him.  When  he 
first  rose,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  commonly  stu¬ 
died  till  twelve ;  then  used  some 
exercise  for  an  hour ;  then  dined ; 


afterwards  played  on  the  orcran  or 
bass-viol,  and  ..either  -sdi  jyg  him  selfor 
-made,  his  wife  sing,  who,  he  said, 
had  a  good  voice  but  no  ear.  It  is 
related;. iba-t  when  educating  his  ne¬ 
phews,  ‘-he  had  made' them  song- 
‘  sters, and  sing  from  the  time. they  ' 
■  were  with  him/  No  poet,  if  may 
be  observed,  has  more  frequently  or 
Ri0e  powerfully  commended  the 
charms  of  music  than  Milton.  He 
wished  perhaps  to  rival,  and  he  lias 
suer,  cs si  u  I iy  rivalled,  the. sweetest  de¬ 
scriptions  of  a  favourite  bard,  whom 
the  melting  voice  appears  to  have 
often  enchanted  the  tender  Petrarch. 
After  his  regular  indulgence  in  mu¬ 
sical  relaxation,  he  studied  till  six  j 
then  entertained  his  visitors  till 
eight;  then  enjoyed  a  light  supper; 
and,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
glass  of  water,  retired  to  bed. 

“His  literature  was  immense™ 
Of  the  Hebrew,  with-  its  two  dia¬ 
lects,  and  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Ita¬ 
lian,  trench,  and  Spanish  lan¬ 
guages,  he  was  a  master.  In  Latin, 
Dr.  Johnson  observes,  his  skill  was 
sucii  as  places  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  writers  and  critics.  In  the  Ita¬ 
lian  he. was,  also  particularly  skilled. 
His  sonnets  in  that  language  have  . 
received  the  highest  commendations 
from  Italian  critics,  botlwof  his  own 
and  of  modern  times.  If  he  had' 
written,  generally  in  Italian,  it  has 
been  supposed,  by  the  late  lord  Ox¬ 
ford,,  that  he  would  -have  been  the 
most  perfect  poet  in  modern  lan¬ 
guages;  for  his  own  strength  of 
thought  would  have  condensed  and 
hardened  that  speech  to  a  proper 
degree.  The  academy  Della  Crus- 
ca  consulted  him  on  the  critical 
niceties  of  their  -language..  Hr  his 
early  days  indeed  he  had  become 
deeply  enamoured  of  f  The  two  fa- 
‘  mous  Renowners  of  Beatrice  and 
‘  Laura/  "  It  has  been  rightly  re¬ 
marked,  that  he  read  almost  ail  au¬ 
thors. 


TO 

ihors,  and  improved  by  all :  he  re¬ 
lates  himself,  that  his  *  round  of 

*  study  and  reading  was  cease- 
4  less.’ 

<e  The  classical  books  in  which 
he  is  represented  to  have  most  de¬ 
lighted,  were  Homer,  Ovid’s  Me¬ 
tamorphoses,  and  Euripides.  The 
first  he  could  almost  entirely  repeat. 
Of  the  last  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
reader,  not  only  with  the  taste  of  a 
poet,  but  with  the  minuteness  of  a 
Greek  critic.  His  Euripides,  in 
two  volumes,  Paul  Stevens's  quarto 
edition  of  1602,  with  many  margi¬ 
nal  emendations  in  his  own  hand,  is 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  Cradock, 
of  Gum  ley,  in  Leicestershire.  Of 
these  notes  some  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Joshua  Barnes,  and  some 
have  been  lately  printed  by  Mr. 
Jodrell.  In  the  first  volume,  page 
the  first,  is  the  name  of  John  Milton, 
with  the  price  of  the  book  at  1 2s. 
6d.  and  the  dale  of  the  year  1634. 
I  have  to  notice  the  existence  of 
another  treasure,  bearing  also  the 
same  date,  price  3s.  and  the  name 
of  John  Milton,  written  by  himself 
on  the  blank  page  opposite  the  title; 
his  copy  of  Lycophron,  with  his 
own  marginal  observations.  Of 
this  remarkable  curiosity,  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  public,  I  received 
my  information  from  Mr.  Walker,  by 
whom  it  had  been  inspected  in  the 
library  of  lord  Charlemont,  the 
present  fortunate  possessor  of  it. 
From  Milton  himself  we  learn,  that 
4  the  divine  volumes  of  Plato  and 

*  his  equall  Xenophon’  were  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  of  his  regard;  and  that 
he  preferred  Sallust  to  all  the  Ro¬ 
man  historians.  Demosthenes  has 
been  supposed,  by  lord  Monboddo 


and  Mr.  Hay  ley,  to  have  been  stu 
died  by  him  minutely  and  success 
fully.  On  contemporary  author 
Milton  has  bestowed  little  praise 
Dr.  Newton  notices  that  he  ha^ 
condescended,  more  than  once,  to 
applaud  Selden  ;  but  that  he  seems: 
disposed  to  censure,  rather  than 
commend  the  rest.  He  has  extol¬ 
led,  however,  in  his  Areopagitica, 
the  merits  of  lord  Brooke,  who 
had  lately  fallen  in  the  service 
of  the  parliament,  and  had  written 
a  treatise  against  the  English  epis¬ 
copacy,  and  against  the  Danger  of 
Sects  and  Schisms,  in  terms  of  su¬ 
perabundant  eulogy. 

H  is  political  principles  were 
those  of  a  thorough  republican ; 
which  have  been  ascribed,  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  a  native  violence  of 
temper,  and  to  a  hatred  of  all  whom 
he  was  required  to  obey.  The  "fre¬ 
quent  asperity  of  this  .eminent  bio¬ 
grapher  towards  Milton  has  been 
repeatedly  noticed  by  Mr.  Hayley 
with  reprehension  and  regret;  and, 
in  the  following  instance,  with  all 
the  eloquence  and  dignity  of  sub¬ 
lime  instruction.  ‘  There  can 
f  hardly  be  any  contemplation 
4  more  painful,  than  to  dwell  on 
e  the  virulent  excesses  of  eminent 
4  and  good  men ;  yet  the  utility  of 
e  such  contemplation  may  be  equal 

*  to  its  pain.  What  mildness  and 

*  candour  should  it  not  instil  into  or- 
4  dinary  mortals  to  observe,  that 
4  even  genius  and  virtue  weaken 
4  their  title  to  respect,  in  propor- 
(  tion  as  they  recede  from  that 

*  evangelical  charity,  which  should 

4  influence  every  man  in  his  judg* 
f  ment  of  another."  '  v 
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Account  of  the  late  Duke  Gordon,  M.  A. 
Including  Anecdotes  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

(Communicated  by  Professor  Dalzel.] 


UKE  GORDON,  M.A.  the 
late  well-known  sub-librarian 
af  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
was  a  man  of  a  singular  character, 
Phe  obscurity  of  his  parentage,  as 
that  of  many  others  who  have  di¬ 
stinguished  themselves  in  life,  far 
Tom  casting  any  reproach  on  him, 
served,  on  the  contrary,  to  enhance 
Ihe  merit  of  his  own  exertions.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Gordon, 
weaver  in  Potterrow  of  Edinburgh, 
Hid  born  there  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1739.  I  here  is  a  tradition  that 
William  gave  his  son'  the  Christian 
lame  of  Duke,  in  commemoration 
>f  some  attention  which  his  own 
ather,  while  in  the  king's  service, 
md  at  a  period  when  clanship  was 
•till  in  high  repute,  had  once  met 
with  from  the  Duke  of  Gordon  ;  a 
whimsical  and  ill-judged  distinction, 
br  which  his  son,  when  he  grew 
ip, never  seemed  to  be  grateful;  and' 
iccordingly  in  writing  this  part  of 
iis  name,  he  usually  set  down  no 
iiore  of  it  than  the  initial. 

‘‘  An  ambition  of  a  different  sort, 
vith  which  the  father  was  actuated, 
leserves  greater  praise.  »He  felt  a 
lesire  to  bestow  upon  his  son  a  learn¬ 
ed  education  ;  and  by  great  industry 
nd  (economy,  he  was  enabled  to 
ccornplish  this  object.1  Having 
:°t  him  instructed  in  the  reading  of 
English  and  in  writing,  he  was  ad- 
'ised  to  remove  him  to  a  private 
■^atin  school,  kept  in  the  Cowgate 
>y  Mr.  Andrew  Waddel,-  then  a 
eacher  of  considerable  reputation, 
>ut  now  known  only  as  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  Buchanan’s  paraphrase  of 
he  Psalms,  Here  our  young  scholar 


applied  with  such  diligence  and 
success,  that  he  was  generally  found 
at  the  head  of  his  class  ;  and  at  the 
annual  examination  of  the  school, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  celebrated  Mr; 
Thomas  Ruddiirian,  who  honoured 
Waddel  with  his  countenance  and 
presence  on  those  occasions.  At 
this  school  young  Gordon  profited 
so  much,  that  in  a  few  years  he  was 
deemed  qualified  for  entering  the 
university,  where  we  find  him  ma¬ 
triculated  as  a  student  of  Greek, 
under  professor  Robert  Hunter,  the 
13th  of  March,  1753. 

A  In  the  Scottish  universities,  all 
that  is  deemed  necessary  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  academical  instruction, 
is  a  previous  course  of  Latin  for 
four,  five,  or  at  most  six,  years,  ei¬ 
ther  at  a  grammar  school,  or  under 
a  sufficient  private  teacher;  during 
which  time,  if  a  young  man  has  ei¬ 
ther  in  reality  made  remarkable  pro¬ 
ficiency,  or  is  supposed  to  have  done 
so,  he  is  sometimes  advised,  on  en¬ 
tering  to  the  university,  to  pass 
over  the  Latin,  pr,  as  it  is  common¬ 
ly  called,  the  Humanity  Class,  and 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
Greek.  But  this  is  chiefly  the  case 
with  those  whose  circumstances  are 
so  narrow  as  to  render  it  an  object 
for  them  to  save  as  much  time  and 
expense  as  possible.  Unless  from 
a  necessity  of  this  kind,  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  attending 
a  professor  of  humanity  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  neglected ;  as  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  instructions  of 
such  a  teacher  will  not  only  greatly 
promote  any  previous  knowledge 
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of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  a  young 
man  may  have  received  at  a  gram-' 
mar  school  or  elsewhere,  but.  will 
give  him  a  more  profound  and  ac¬ 
curate  know  ledge  of  gram  mar,  Ro¬ 
man  antiquities,  and  Roman  learn¬ 
ing;  and  initiate  him,  at  an  early 
period,  into  (he  principles  of  taste, 
and  of  polite  literature  in  general. 
Even  the  reading  of  the  Latin  poets 
with  emphasis,  propriety  and  grace¬ 
fulness,  from  an  academical  chair, 
and  commenting  upon  them  with 
feeling  and  with  taste,  never  fail  to 
captivate  the  ingenuous  youth,  and 
to  make  such  an  impression  upon 
their  minds,  as  at  no  period  of  their 
future  life  is  ever  in  any  of  them 
completely  effaced  ;  but  which  to 
many  proves  ever  after  a  source  of 
exquisite  enjoyment. 

“  Besides  the  public  Humanity. 
Class,  which  used  to  meet  several 
hours  in  the  day,  the  professor  had 
another,  which  was  called  his  Pri¬ 
vate  Class;  and,  which  assembling 
only  one  hour  daily,  was  calculated 
for  those  who.  might  wish  still  to 
prosecute  the  Latin  along  with  their 
other  studies  ;  it  was.  particularly 
calculated  for  the  students  of  Greek, 
who  had  attended  (he  public  If  li¬ 
ra  unity  Class  the  preceding  year,  or 
for  those  whose  circumstances  had 
obliged  them  to  commence  their 
academical  course  in  the,  public 
Greek  class.  Of  this  last  description 
was  young  Gordon  ;  and  while  he 
learned  the  elements  of  Greek  un¬ 
der  professor  Hunter,  he  was  im¬ 
proving  himself  in  Latin,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Roman  anticiuities, 
in  the  private  class  of  professor 
George  Stuart. 

“  The  Greek  professor  too  used 
to.  spend  about  six  weeks  at  the 
commencement  of  his  public,  course 
in  reading  Latin  with  his  students, 
previous  to  their  entering  upon  the 
elements  of  the  Greek.  The  books 


which  professor  Hunter  geheralL 
chose  for  this  purpose  were  Livyf 
Roman  Hi stofy,  and  Lucan's  Phan 
salia. :  and  thus  Mr.  Gordon  had  the 
benefit  of  observing  this  learned  in¬ 
structor's  method  of  teaching  Lath; 

O 

as  well  as  Greek. 

In  the  public  Greek  class,  .the 
plan  of  education  in  Scotland  obhv 
ges  the,  professor  to  teach  the  mere 
elements  of  the,  language  ;  as  very 
few  have  any  knowledge,  of  Greek 
previous  to  their  .entering  the  uni¬ 
versity.  But  Mr.  Hunter  also. had 
a  private  class  for  those  who  wished 
to  prosecute  (hat  knowledge  during 
tfe  time  of  their  philosophical  stir* 
dies;  and  which  enabled  them,  in 
addition  to  what  they  had  learned 
of  (he  Testament,  of  tE  sop’s  Fables, 
of  Lucian’s  Dialogues,  and  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  Iliad,  in  the  public  course, 
to  obtain  some  acquaintance  also 
with  the  Odyssey,  with  one  or  two 
of  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  with 
some  passages  from  Xenophon  or 
Herodian.  Of  these  two  contem¬ 
porary  professors,  it  was  remarked, 
that  the  Latinist  had  a  more  bold, 
vigorous,  and  striking  way  of  com¬ 
munication  ;  but  that  the  Greek 
professor,  with  a  familiar  and  less 
dignified  manner,  discovered  a  much 
more,  accurate  and  profound  skill, 
even  of  Latin  grammar,  and  of  all 
(he  niceties  of  that  language.  The 
former  might  have  been  characte¬ 
rised  in  the  words  which  S caliper 
applied  to  Juvenal,  Ardet ,  instate 
jugidat ;  the  manner  of  the  latter 
rather  resembled  that  of  Nestor, 

Tov  hg.1  evrto  yXco'ff-cmi  /usXitoc  yXvxl&v 
avon. 

.  /  ,  .  y%  . . .  ’  A  ,v 

“  But  though  the’gentle  and  famir 
liar  manner  of  the  latter  rendered 
him  a  great  favourite  with  the.  stu¬ 
dent-,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
bold  and  commanding  tone  of  the 
former  made  a  more  lasting  im- 
*  pressioa 
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sion  on  his  hearers.  Many  of  Poetarum  Scotorum?  of  which  Dr. 

2  who  survive  will  still  remem-  Johnson  has  been  liberal  enough  to 
vith  what  congenial  enthusiasm  confess,  that  the  Latin  poetry  there 
have  heard  him  pronounce  the  contained  would  have  done  honour 
es  of  Horace,  of  Virgil,  and  to  any  nation;  and  Dr.  Parr,  with 
ivenal ;  and  with  what  power-  still  greater  liberality,  and  what 
2ffect  he  conveyed  to  them  a  many  may  think  partiality  to  the 
fledge  of  Roman  antiquities,  in  Scots,  at  least  in  as  far  as  the  Greek 
menting  upon  Livy  or.  Sue  to-  is  concerned,  ascribes  to  them,  at 
.  one  period,  superior  excellence  in 

Such  were  the  professors  under  classic  learning  in  general.  It  is 
im  Duke  Gordon  studied  the  certain,  that  from  the  time  ofBu- 
n  and  Greek  languages.  At  chanan,  who  died  in  1582,  till  the 
Greek  class  he  particularly  di-  latter  period  of  the  reign  of 
pished  himself;  for  as  lie 'was  Charles  I.  both  Latin  prose  and 
;essed  ofgreat  industry,  and  of  a  poetry  were  cultivated  in  Scotland 
tcious  memory,  he  acquired  and  with  the  greatest  success.  Almost 
ined  the  principles  of  the  Greek  all  the  professors  in  the  universities, 
e  successfully  than  most  of  his  and  many  other  scholars,  not  only 
>w  students ;  and  as  he  had  been  spoke  Latin  fluently,  but  ’  wrote 
1  grounded  in  the  Latin  proso-  verses  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  in 
and  tne  knowledge  of  the  quan-  Greek:  nor  do  those  contained  in 
of  syllables,  by  Mr.  Waddel,  he  The  Muse's  Welcome  to  King  James, 

\  a  great  admirer  of  professor  in  1617,  and  those  in  EliOAIA 
liter's  attention  to  those  parti-  Musarum  Edinensium  in  Caroti  regis 
irs,  and  indeed  of  his  great  ac-  ingressum  Scotiam,  in  1633,  yield  in 
acy  as  a  teacher  in  every  re-  any  respect  to  similar  productions  in 
ct-  any  other  country.  From  that  time 

f Men  ofletters  in  Scotland  have  polite  literature  in  Scotland,  and 
itebeen  reproached  with  want  of  particularly  the  making  of  Latin 
mtion  to  the  proper  quantity  in  verses,  very  rapidly  declined.  This 
tin  and  Greek  words  ;  and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  agitated 
st  be  owned  not  without  reason  ;  state  of  the  nation  ;  and  not  to  any 
iiough  the  reproach  is  often  ex-  aversion  which  either  party  had  to 
:ssed  too  indiscriminately;  and  the  cultivation  of  learning ;  for  botli 
none  more  than  by  some  of  their  after  the  restoration  and  after  the 
n  countrymen,  who  being  them-  revolution,  while  the  nation  en- 
ves  void  of  this  absolute  neces-  joyed  any  repose,  the  former  elegant 
y  ingredient  in  the  composition  studies  were  resumed;  even  Latin 
an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  verses  were  written,  though  not  in 
mid  wish  to  have  it  believed  that  so  great  numbers.  The  union,  and 
lers  are  as  ignorant  as  themselves,  after  that  the  rebellion  in  1715, 
is  well  known  that  there  was  a  produced  newsubjects  of  discussion, 
tie  when  Latin  poetry  flourished,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  mem 
d  was  understood  in  Scotland  to  After  the  second  rebellion  in  1745, 
great  an  extent  as  in  any  other  while  a  taste-  for  philosophy  and 
iropean  nation.  What  scholar  has  English  composition  began  to  pre- 
>t  heard  of  George  Buchanan,  vail,  classical  learning  was  not  neo-- 
ndrew  Melvin,  Robert  Boyd,  An-  lected  ;  and  many  scholars,  though 
ew  Ramsay,  and  of  the  Delitia?  they  did  not  practise  the  wrilin^of 
^  Latin 
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Latin  verses,  paid  due  attention  to 
the  quantity  of  syllable's,  and  to  the 
correct  reading  of  Latin  poetry. 
This  is  still  the  case ;  though  per¬ 
haps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
writing  of  Latin  verses  is  now  so 
little  attended  to  ;  for  most  certain¬ 
ly  that  exercise  practised  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  inures  the  mind  to  habits  both 
of  elegance  and  accuracy. 

Though  Mr.  Gordon  never  at¬ 
tempted  the  composition  of  Latin 
verse,  he  had  a  very  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  quantity  of  syllables, 
and  could  never  hear  without  great 
indignation  and  contempt,  such 
blunders  as 

‘Eupolis,  atqueCratenus,  Aristophanesque* 

poclar/ — 

*  Scriberis  Vario  fortis  et  hostium.’— • 

6  Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina, 
patientid,  nostri?’ 

And  when  he  was  afterwards  on  du¬ 
ty  in  (he  library,  as  deputy  keeper, 
when  any  student,  and  far  more 
when  any  person  who  had  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  appellation  of  learned, 
required  him  to  produce  the  ‘  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica/  the  ‘  leo¬ 
nes  virorum  iilustrium/  &c.,  or 
when  any  one  spoke  of  the  ‘  No- 
socomium  Regium  Edinense/  if  he 
did  not  directly  reprove  them,  he 
was  sure  to  take  an  opportunity,  in 
their  hearing,  to  repeat  the  words, 
accompanied  with  a  keen  and  signi¬ 
ficant  look,  and  to  let  them  under¬ 
stand  that  he  had  a  way  of  uttering 
them  different  from  theirs. 

When  yet  very  young,  he  was 
employed  to  officiate  in  teaching  the 
school  of  Tranent,  instead  of  the 
master,  who  happened  to  be  indis¬ 
posed.  This  was  perhaps  imme¬ 
diately  after  he  had  finished  the  first 
term  or  session  at  the  university, 
and  also  during  the  time  of  the  en¬ 
suing  session ;  for  his  name  does  not 
again  appear  in  the  album  of  the 


university  till  the  4th  of  Marc 
1755,  when  he  was  attending  th 
logic  class  under  professor  Joh 
Stevenson.  What  figure  he  mad 
as  the  teacher  of  a  country  school  i 
not  known.  His  great  youth  mus 
have  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  t 
maintain  any  degree  of  authority 
where  probably  some  of  his  pupil 
were  older  than  himself.  Nothing 
however,  can  contribute  more  t< 
the  formation  of  an  accurate  schola 
than  to  be  employed,  when  ver 
young,  in  the  practice  of  teaching 
others ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that 
in  this  view,  Mr.  Gordon  had  beer 
occupied  very  advantageously  foi 
himself  when,  at  the  age  of  , 16,  he 
was  teaching  the  school  of  Tranent 
On  returning  to  college  he  studied, 
under  Mr.  Stevenson,  not  only  the 
elements  of  philosophy,  blit  had 
an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  the 
knowledge  of  Greek,  while  that 
most  laborious  and  useful  professor 
gave  lectures  on  Aristotle’s  Poetics, 
and  Longinus’s  Treatise  on  the  Sub¬ 
lime  :  for  Mr.  Stevenson  did  not 
content  himself  with  giving  lectures 
on  Logic  and  Metaphysics  on  the 
plan  of  the  celebrated  lord  Bacon, 
from  the  text  book  of  Heineccius, 
and  the  abridgment  of  Locke’s 
Essayon  the  HumanUnderstanding; 
he  gave  a  short  idea  also  of  the  old 
logic  of  the  schools,  and  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy,  taken  chiefly 
from  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  from 
Stanley,  and  arranged  according  to 
the  text  book  of  Heineccius  j  and  in 
order  to  form  the  taste  of  his  students, 
he  caused  them  to  read  and  translate 
in  his  hearing  the  Greek  text  of 
Aristotle’s  Poetics  and  of  Longinus’s 
Essay,  and  commented  critically  on 
what  they  read,  so  copiously,  from 
the  critical  works  then  known,  such 
as  the  prose  discourses  and  prefaces 
of  Dryden,  Addison’s  papers  in  the 
Spectator,  Bossu,  Dacier,  and  Pope’s 

Notes 
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3S  on  Homer,  as  greatly  to  de-  vantage  from  his  instructions.  Many* 
and  instruct  his  hearers,  whom  of  those  who  have  lately  distinguish¬ 
es  initiated  into  those  pleasing  ed  themselves  as  first  rate  writers 
es,  which,  at  that  period  of  have  been  forward  in  owning  their 
were  quite  new  to  them.  He  obligations  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
ot  indeed  attempt  to  give  new  none  more  than  the  late  Dr.  Ro¬ 
ms  of  his  own  invention ;  but  bertson.  This  illustrious  historian, 
,s  remarked,  that  he  collected,  when,  in  the  exercise  of  his  acade- 
the  greatest  diligence,  what-  mica!  duty,  he  visited  the  logic  class, 
he  could  find  valuable  in  the  for  the  first  time,  to  hear  the 
ngs  of  other  men ;  and,  under  students  deliver  certain  exercises 
v  arrangement,  made  use  of  it  which  had  been  prescribed  to  them, 
he  instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  that  in  the  very  same  place 
diligence  in  this  respect  con-  where  he  himself  had  formerly  been 
d  to  the  latest  period  of  his  employed  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
l  life ;  and  when  any  new  work  under  the  same  instructor,  laid  hold 
ared  which  was  connected  with  of  such  an  interesting  occasion  to 
Eject,  he  never  failed  to  give  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  his 
earers  a  distinct  account  ot  it.  venerable  master.  In  addressing  the 
igh  he  was  upwards  of  70  years  students  as  principal,  lie  expressed 
re  when  Dr.  Reid’s  Inquiry  himself  in  the  following  terms;— 
he  Human  Mind  was  publish-  *  Multa  a  prasceptore  vestro,  adoles- 
et  he  took  an  early  opportunity  centes  generosi,  audivistis,  quae  sci- 
livering  to  his  students  an  ana-  entiae  amorem  in  anitnis  ingenuis  ac- 
of  that  work.  He  did  not  live  cendere  possunt;  et  exemplo  suo, 
enough  to  peruse  the  Essays  Haud  minus  quam  praeceptis,  viam 
e  Intellectual  and  Active  Pow-  vobis  monstravit,  et  ratiocinandi 
f  Man,  published  by  the  same  recte,  et  judicandi  rite.  Expertus 
entwriter.  loquor.  Nam,  eodem,  quern  vos 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  among  the  nunc  sequimini,  professore  prase-un¬ 
public  teachers  in  this  country  te,  hie  philosophise  fontes  primuin 
ascribed  its  due  importance  access! ;  hie  multarum  rerum  noti¬ 
ts  due  praise  to  the  philosophy  tiam  hausi,  quae  manent  adhuc 
•eke  and  lord  Bacon,  without  alta  mente  repostac,  quae  saspe  revo- 
ily  exploding  the  system  which  eo  summa  cum  voluptate,  nec  mi- 
50  long  maintained  its  power  nore  fructu;  et  si  vos  vobismetip- 
e  schools;  for  he  employed  sis  non  defueritis,  multa  nunc  etiani 
part  of  his  course  in  teaching  discere  possitis,  quae  olim  meminisse 
udents  the  syllogistic  method  juvabit.  Non  enim  ab  illo  imbuti 
pugning  and  defending  theses,  estis  scientiae  cujusdam  futilis  et 
:aused  them  actually  to  engage  contentiosae  rudimentis,  sed  institu- 
s  sort  of  exercise  in  his  pre-  tis  sanse  illius  philosophiae,  quae  est 
'■>  and  before  the  public  class,  vitae  dux,  virtutis  indagatrix,  expul* 
sed  to  meet  with  his  class  two  trixque  vitiorum,  in  cujus  prascep- 
one  day  and  three  another,  tis  unus  dies  bene  actus  peccant! 

lately,  and  at  the  same  time  immortalitati  est  anteponendus/ _ - 

the  public  Humanity  and  Immediately  after  the  dismission  of 
kclasses.  It  was  acknowledged  the  class  the  aged  professor,  unable 
>se  who  had  studied  under  him,  any  longer  to  suppress  his  emotion, 
they  derived  the  greatest  acU  dissolved  in  tears  of  gratefulalfection, 
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and  fell  on  the  neck  of  his  favorite 
scholar,  now  his  principal. 

“  Though  Mr.  Stevenson  published 
no  work  of  his  own,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  instructions  pro¬ 
moted  the  success  of  many  of  those 
who  have  since  so  highly  exalted  the 
celebrity  of  Scotish  literature.  His 
critical  lectures,  it  must  be  owned, 
contributed  a  large  share  towards  the 
production  of  the  more  polished  and 
refined,  but  not  more  useful,  acade¬ 
mical  discourses  of  the  late  Dr. 
Blair:  and  it  was  not  without  rea¬ 
son  that  the  institution  of  a  separate 
chair  for  a  professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres  was  complained 
of  by  the  respectable  veteran,  as  an 
encroachment  upon  his  province. 

“  It  is  usual  for  y  Oung  men  of  nar¬ 
row  circumstances  at  the  Scotish 
universities  to  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  being  employed  ei¬ 
ther  as  private  tutors  in  families,  or 
in  giving  private  assistance  to  other 
students  younger  than  themselves  : 
and  the  professors  have  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  recommending  to  such  situa¬ 
tions  young  men  of  that  description 
who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  classes.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  Mr.  Gordon  lived  for  some 
time,  as  a  private  tutor,  successive¬ 
ly  in  several  families,  particularly 
those  of  captain  Dalrymple,  after¬ 
wards  earl  of  Stair,  and  of  the  late 
lord  Auchinleck,  father  of  the  well- 
known  Mr.  James  Boswell.  How 
long  he  remained  in ,  these,  or  in 
what  years  he  first  attended  the 
lectures  on  natural  and  moral  phi¬ 
losophy,  is  not  ascertained.  But, 
having  found  an  introduction  to  Dr. 
James  Robertson,  professor  of  ori¬ 
ental  languages,  distinguished  for 
his  learning  and  benevolent  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  for  his  kind  attention  to 
indigent  young  men  of  letters,  in 
him  he  found  a  steady  and  zealous 
patron.  By  his  interest  chiefly  he 


had  obtained  the  situations'  alrei 
mentioned;  and  when  professofl 
bertson  was  appointed  librarian 
the  university  in  the  year  17 
such  was  the  favourable  opinion 
entertained  of  Mr.  Gordon,  that 
immediately  pitched  upon  him 
his  assistant  in  that  office ;  and 
could  not  have  been  more  fortun 
in  his  choice. 

“  The  library  of  the  university 
Edinburgh,  from  a  small  beginni 
has  gradually  increased  into  a  v 
valuable  collection.  In  the  y 
1580,  Mr.  Clement  Little,  acl 
cate,  and  one  of  the  commissariei 
Edinburgh,  bequeathed  his  boc 
consisting  of  about  300  volumes, 
the  citizens  and  ministers  of  Ec 
burgh.  They  were  committed 
the  care  of  Mr.  James  Lawson,  f 
minister  of  the  city,  and  deposi 
in  a  gallery  belonging  to  the  lo< 
ings  appropriated  to  the  fninist 
of  Edinburgh,  which  were  situa 
on  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
parliament  house.  The  univers 
being  afterwards  instituted  in 
year  1582,  it  was  agreed,  about  t 
years  after,  by  the  town  com 
and  the  ministers,  that  those  bo- 
should  be  removed  to  an  apartnr 
in  the  college,  and  delivered  to  i 
care  of  Mr.  Robert  Rollock,  v\ 
was  the  first  professor,  and  aft 
wards  the  first  principal,  of  chat 
ciety. 

“  Such  was  the  commencemern 
the  college  library,  which  contii 
ed  to  increase  rapidly,  not  only 
donations  from  those  who  annus 
matriculated,  and  those  who 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.A.,  but 
the  munificence  of  many  well-dis] 
ted  citizens  and  others,' who  coni 
buted  sums  of  money,  or  valua 
books,  for  that  purpose. 

“  This  library  remained  for  mz 
years  in  the  particular  custody 
the  principals  of  the  college,  til 
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ength  it  was  thought,  that  the  books 
vould  be  of  more  general  benefit, 
f,  instead  of  the  principal,  a  librarian 
vere  appointed,  who  might  attend 
egularfy,  at  certain  stated  hours, 
or  the  accommodation  of  such  as 
hould  be  admitted  to  the  use  of  them, 
igreeably  to  certain  laws  and  regu- 
ations.  Accordingly  Mr.  Kenneth 
.;Ogie,  son  to  Mr.  James  Logie,  ad¬ 
vocate,  was  chosen  keeper  of  the 
ibrary,  with  a  small  annual  salary, 
ind  the  addition  of  some  incidental 
>erquisites.  He  was  recommended 
o  this  employment  from  the  assist- 
ince  he  had  given  to  principal  John 
\damson,  in  arranging  the  books, 
md  in  making  a  catalogue  of  them. 

no  book  was,  at  that  time,  and 
or  many  years  after,  lent  out  of  the 
ibrary  to  any  of  the  students,  the 
emulations  then  framed,  respected 
:hiefly  the  conduct  of  those  who 
iad  the  privilege  of  reading  in  it, 
ipon  paying  a  small  sum,  and  sub- 
cribing  their  names  to  the  regula¬ 
rs.  For  which  purpose  it  was 
;eP t  open  six  hours  in  the  day 
u  summer,  and  four  in  winter; 
luring  which  time  the  librarian  gave 
egular  attendance,  produced  the 
>ooks  which  were  called  for,  and 
ook  care  that  thej)roper  use  should 
»e  made  of  them,  according  to  the 
eguiations,  Mr.  Logie  continued 
ibrarian  till  the  year  1641,  when  he 
ccepted  of  a  call  to  be  minister  of 
Girling,  in  the  presbytery  of  Big- 
lar-  File  office  after  this  time  pass- 
d  rapidly  through  a  great  nurn- 
’er  of  hands;  for,  as  the  salary  and 
be  annexed  emoluments  were  very 
mall,  and  by  no  means  a  proper 
provision  for  life  to  any  man  of 
alents  and  learning,  the  possessors 
^mediately  resigned  whenever  a 
:10re  lucrative  situation  presented 
tself.  This  proved  a  great  source 
f  perplexity  to  the  town  council, 
matrons  and  guardians  of  the  uni¬ 


[53] 

versity;  for  the  receiving  of  the 
books  so  often  from  one  librarian, 
and  delivering  them  to  the  charge 
of  a  successor,  was  attended  with 
much  trouble. 

“  Such  was  the  state  of  this  li¬ 
brary  till  the  year  1667,  when  Mr. 
William  Henderson  was  chosen 
keeper,  who  discharged  the  office 
with  diligence  and  fidelity.  He 
was  at  great  pains  in  arranging  the 
books,  and  in  making  catalogues  of 
them ;  and,  in  particular,  he  kept 
an  exact  account  of  the  books  and 
other  donations  presented  to  the 
college,  with  the  names  of  the  do¬ 
nors,  during  the  time  of  his  holding 
the  office.  This  register,  which  is 
still  preserved,  is  preceded  by  a  ve¬ 
ry  distinct  catalogue  of  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  college,  from  its  fou ni¬ 
dation  till  the  year  1679. 

“  Mr.  William  Henderson  conti¬ 
nued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  li¬ 
brarian  till  the  year  1635,  when  he 
resigned  in  favour  of  his  son  Robert, 
who  had  received  an  academical 
education,  and  taken  the  degree  of 
M,  A.  That  this  young  man  might 
be  the  better  qualified  for  the  of¬ 
fice,  he  was  permitted  to  travel  into 
different  countries,  with  a  view  to 
learn  the  best  method  of  arranging 
and  keeping  great  libraries:  and, 
during  his  absence,  his  father  con¬ 
tinued  to  officiate  in  his  stead.  On 
his  return,  he  set  himself,  with 
great  assiduity,  to  improve  the  plan 
of  keeping  the  books ;  and  his  first 
object  was  to  arrange  them  in  the 
presses,  according  to  the  sciences, 
and  to  make  a  catalogue  of  them  in 
that  order.  This  he  accordingly  ef 
fected  5  and  the  catalogue  still  re¬ 
mains.  very  distinctly  executed,  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  with  a  Latin 
dedication  to  the  lord  provost,  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  council,  and  to  Dr. 
Gilbert  Rule,  principal  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  His  next  attempt  was  to 
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frame  a  complete  alphabetical  cata¬ 
logue,  which  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the 
particular  books.  But  although  he 
remained  in  office  till  the  year  1747, 
a  period  of  sixty-two  years,  much 
longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
or  than  any  professor  had  ever  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh, 
he  . did  not  live  to  accomplish  this 
favourite  object.  At  one  period  he 
suffered  ambition  to  interfere;  and 
in  the  year  1690,  when  Mr.  John 
Drummond,  professor  of  humanity, 
was  deprived  of  that  office  by  the 
parliamentary  visitors,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  appeared  as  one  of  the  can¬ 
didates  to  succ  eed  him,  at  the  com¬ 
parative  trial  held  the  same  year. 
But  there  were  four  other  candi¬ 
dates,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Laurence 
Dundas,  afterwards  so  much  cele¬ 
brated,  proved  successful.  '  After 
that  time,  Mr.  Robert  Henderson 
seems  to  have  contented  himself 
with  his  librarianship,  and  remain¬ 
ed  in  that  office  till  the  infirmities 
of  extreme  old  age  obliged  him  to 
resign.  He  was  a  man  of  very  mo¬ 
derate  ability,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  self-conceit.  His  ema¬ 
ciated  and  grotesque  figure  is  still 
remembered  by  persons  yet  surviv¬ 
ing,  and  who  were  at  college  in  his 
latter  days.  He  was  fond  of  show¬ 
ing  his  talent  for  speaking  Latin ; 
and  used  to  avow  his  fear  of  ap¬ 
proaching  a  certain  ruinous  part  of 
the  old  college  wall,  of  which  it  had 
been  predicted,  that  it  was  to  fall 
on  the  most  learned  man  in  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

(l  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Henderson,  who  was  permitted 
to  retain  the  salary,  professor  George 
Stuart  was  elected  librarian  in  1747. 
He,  with  the  assistance  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Mr.  Alexander  Stuart,  after¬ 
wards  minister  of  the  West  church, 
at  first  took  some  pains  in  inspecting 


and  arranging  the  books,  and 
making  a  new  press  catalogs 
which  he  had  engaged  to  produ 
to  the  town-council  in  15  mont 
after  his  accepting  of  the  offio 
but  this  stipulation  he  was  not  afc 
to  fulfil;  and  it  was  not  till  tl 
year  1750,  in  consequence  of ; 
injunction  from  the  patrons,  that  1 
at  last  presented  it  to  them.  E 
performance,  however,  was  not 
complete  catalogue,  but  rather  < 
abbreviation  of  a  catalogue ;  for 
did  not  exhibit  a  full  detail  of  ti 
titles  pf  the  books.  Indeed,  it  w 
observed  that  the  library  was  kej 
in  a  very  slovenly  manner  durir 
the  incumbency  of  professor  Stuai 
who  was  eminent  as  a  professor  < 
humanity,  but,  as  a  librarian,  ol 
tained  no  praise.  It  is  worthy  < 
remark,  that  during  the  latter  yea 
in  which  he  held  the  office,  his  soi 
the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Gilbert  Sti 
art,  had  some  share  in  the  discharg 
of  its  duties;  and  that  the  acquain 
ance  with  books,  which  he  then  ol 
tained  at  a  very  early  period  of  h 
life,  paved  the  way  for  the  repute 
tion  which  he  afterwards  acquiree 
“An  event  at  last  happened,  whic 
rendered  the  former  labours  of  pre 
fessor  Stuart  and  his  assistants,  an 
those  of  his  predecessors,  as  keepei 
of  the  library,  of  very  little  value 
The  room  which  had  been  built  fc 
the  library  (now  the  Musmum  fc 
natural  history)  was,  in  the  yea 
1753,  found  too  small  for  the  pro 
per  accommodation  of  the  book: 
It  was  therefore  proposed,  that  th 
great  room  over  the  common  hal 
upwards  of  100  feet  in  length,  bu 
low  in  the  roof,  and  where  the  pre 
fessors  used  to  hold  their  meeting 
on  many  public  occasions,  should  b 
raised  by  the  addition  of  an  atti 
story  for  a  gallery,  and  accomnio 
dated  with  a  new  roof,  new  win 

clows,  and  a  new  floor;  and  con 

verfe< 
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verted  into  a  repository  for  the 
books.  This  important  work  was 
accomplished  about  the  year  1762, 
at  which  time  the  books  were  re¬ 
moved  into  it. 

"  Fortunately,  that  very  year.  Dr. 
William  Robertson  was  elected 
principal  of  the  college,  who,  with 
his  usual  sagacity,  immediately  fore¬ 
saw  of  what  immense  use  this  valu¬ 
able  collection  might  be  made,  un¬ 
der  proper  regulations,  both  to  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students;  especially  if 
any  method  could  be  devised  of  in¬ 
creasing  its  funds,  and  rendering  it 
more  generally  accessible.  But  as 
it  could  be  of  little  use  without  a 
set  of  proper  catalogues;  and  as, 
for  want  of  these,  the  books,  since 
their  removal  had  got  into  great 
disorder,  professor  Stuart  the  libra¬ 
rian  was  required  by  the  patrons  to 
set  about  this  work  without  delay. 
But  whether  lie  found  that  his  ge¬ 
nius  revolted  from  this  Herculean 
task,  and  foresaw  that  much  addi¬ 
tional  trouble  would  afterwards  be 
required,  or  from  whatever  motive, 
he  thought  proper  to  resign  the  of¬ 
fice  into  the  hands  of  the  patrons  on 
the  12th  of  January  1763  ;  and,  on 
he  same  day,  they  elected  in  his 
stead.  Dr.  James  Robertson,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  oriental  languages ;  who 
being  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
of  great  industry,  had  no  objections 
to  undergo  the  necessary  labour. 
But  as  it  was  thought  proper  that 
he  should  have  a  stated  assistant  in 
the  exercise  of  the  various  duties 
that  would  now'  be  incident  to  the 
office,  he  immediately  pitched  upon 
Mr.  Duke  Gordon  for  that  purpose, 
who  engaged  to  serve  him  on  very 
moderate  terms.  The  propriety  of 
this  choice  soon  appeared  in  the  ef¬ 
fectual  aid  which  Mr.  Gordon  con¬ 
tributed,  in  drawing  up  a  new  press 
catalogue— the  first  work  which  ex¬ 
ercised  the  diligence  of  the  new  li- 
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brarians,  and  which  was  superin¬ 
tended  also  by  the  principal,  who 
took  a  very  active  part  in  all  the 
business  concerning  the  library.  In 
order  to  increase  its  funds,  he  had 
prevailed  on  the  professors  to  con¬ 
tribute  each  an  handsome  donation, 
himself  setting  the  example;  and 
whereas  it  had  been  the  practice, 
during  many  years,  for  the  students 
only  of  literature  and  philosophy  to 
enter  their  names  in  the  college  re¬ 
gister,  and  to  pay,  on  that  occasion, 
a  small  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  li¬ 
brary,  Dr.  Robertson  prevailed  with 
the  law  and  the  medical  professors 
to  cause  their  students  also  to  ma¬ 
triculate  annually,  and  to  furnish 
their  contribution;  in  which  scheme 
he  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
first  Dr.  Monro.  To  induce  the 
students  to  accede  readily  to  this 
proposal,  it  was  agreed,  that  all  the 
contributors  should  not  only  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  frequent  the  library,  oil 
certain  days  of  the  week,  and  there 
to  call  for  whatever  books  they 
pleased,  and  read  or  consult  them 
on  the  spot,  but  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  borrow  them,  upon  giv¬ 
ing  a  receipt,  and  depositing  the 
value,  with  the  exception  of  rare 
and  splendid  books,  which  were  not 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  library,  but 
by  a  particular  order  of  the  cut 
rators,  who  consisted  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  himself,  with  five  or  six  of  the 
professors  in  rotation.  Certain  re¬ 
gulations  to  this  purpose  having 
been  agreed  upon,  and  having  pass¬ 
ed  the  Senatas  Academicus  on  the 
10th  of  March  1763;  and  certain 
days  having  been  appointed  for  raa^ 
triculation,  the  students  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  (those  of  divinity  being 
exempted  as  having  a  separate  li¬ 
brary  of  their  own)  came  forward, 
in  presence  of  the  principal  and 
their  respective  professors,  attended 
by  the  librarians,  and  subscribed 
D  4  their 
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their  names,  and  contributed  with 
the  greatest  alacrity,  according  to 
their  several  circumstances.  These 
meetings  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  principal,  who,  in  a  short 
speech,  explained  the  purpose  of 
them  ,*  stating  that  the  university 
had  two  objects  in  view  in  thus 
Calling  the  students  together ;  one 
of  which  wras  to  give  them  access 
to  a  valuable  collection  of  books, 
and  the  other  to  enable  them,  at 
any  future  period  of  their  lives,  to 
ascertain,  by  a  certificate  under  the 
hand  of  the  librarian,  that  they  had 
obtained  an  academical  education. 
The  Sponsio  Academica  was  then 
read  to  them,  which  they  sub¬ 
scribed,  as  their  names  were  called 
over  from  lists  previously  made  up 
by  the  librarians ;  and  as  each  sub¬ 
scribed,  he  received  a  ticket  en¬ 
titling  him  to  the  privilege  of  the  li¬ 
brary  for  one  year.  A  separate 
book,  containing  all,  the  names, 
with  the  sums  contributed,  annexed 
to  each,  was  also  kept;  and  the 
money  collected  was  delivered  to 
the  principal,  who  acted  as  cashier, 
superintended  the  purchase  of  books, 
disbursed  the  money,  and  submit¬ 
ted  his  accounts  to  be  audited  by 
the  curators,  previous  to  their  being 
reported  to  the  Senatus  Academicus . 

“  This  plan,  which  has  now  been 
adhered  to  for  near  forty  years,  has 
been  attended  with  the  utmost  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  university.  During 
that  time  more  than  6,000/.  worth 
of  books  have  been  added  to  the  li¬ 
brary,  besides  those  received  by  act 
of  parliament  from  Stationers*  Hall, 
and  occasional  donations  from  au¬ 
thors  and  others;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  library  of  no  university  has 
ever  been  rendered  so  easily  acces¬ 
sible  to  students,  or  has  contributed 
so  much  to  their  improvement  in 
knowledge,  as  that  of  the  university 
qf  Edinburgh,  As  it  was  found  de¬ 


ficient  in  medical  books  w.hen  th 
newr  regulations  were  made,  it  WU 
agreed  that  all  thq  money  contr 
buted  by  medical  students  shoul 
be  expended  on  books  in  that  d<| 
partment ;  by  which  means  the  mt 
dical  collection  is  now  considere 
as  one  of  the  most  complete  whir 
is  any  where  to  be  found  ;  a  cia 
cumstanee  which  has  been  of  thi 
utmost  use  to  the  medical  student 
many  of  whom  come  from  a  grer, 
distance,  and  cannot  be  suppose 
to  be  well  furnished  with  book; 
The  certificates  too,  which  man 
of  these  students  obtained  from  th| 
album,  or  register,  on  their  leavin 
the  university,  by  ascertaining  thei 
having  received  a  regular  medicr 
education,  are  found  greatly  to  prc 
mote  their  success  in  life.  So  tha 
this  library  may  be  considered  a 
having  contributed  a  large  share  t 
the  celebrity  of  the  medical  colleg 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

“  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1791 
the  librarian  and  his  deputy-,  wit! 
the  assistance  of  several  students 
employed  also  by  professor  Robert 
son,  had  completed  two  copies  of 
press  catalogue;  but  the  alpbabe 
tical  one,  a  more  difficult  work,  stii 
remained  to  be  constructed,  whie 
the  librarians  immediately  under 
took  with  equal  alacrity,  assisted  i: 
the  same  manner,  After  more  tha: 
three  years*  strenuous  labour,  thi 
task  was  at  last  accomplished,  Nc 
were  the  patrons  of  the  univers.it 
wanting  in  a  laudable  zeal  for  th 
success  of  this  work.  On  the  firs 
of  August  1764,  the  town  counc 
had  voted  60/.  extraordinary  to  pr( 
lessor  Robertson  f  for  his  great  an 
indefatigable  trouble  in  putting  th 
library  in  order  ;*  and^  on  the  con 
pleting  of  the  alphabetical  cats 
logue,  they  not  only,  on  the  201 
of  July  1768,  ordered  an  accour 
of  expenses  incurred  b)  him, ,  ? 
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Minting  to  upwards  of  85/.  to  be 
.id ;  but  authorised  the  lord  pro- 
st  to  thank  him  in  their  name, 
d  to  present  him  with  70  guineas 
r  his  own  particular  trouble; 
hich,  however  inadequate  it  might 
supposed,  was  certainly,  con  si¬ 
ring  the  scanty  revenue  of  the 
liversity,  very  liberal  on  the  part 
the  patrons. 

“Besides  the  press  and  alphabeti- 
1  catalogues,  into  which  the  books 
nually  acquired  for  the  library 
s  regularly  entered,  it  was  thought 
oper  to  keep  separate  lists  of  the 
'oks  purchased  for  the  general  and 
r  the  medical  branches;  also  of 
ose  received  from  Stationers5  Hall, 
d  of  those  acquired  by  donation, 
his  accordingly  has  been  regu- 
rly  done  ;  all  which  catalogues  lie 
ady  for  the  inspection  of  the  en¬ 
ters,  and  of  the  patrons  of  the 
liversity ;  so  that  the  state  of  the 
irary  may  now  be  seen  and  under- 
x>d  with  the  greatest  ease. 

“  But  it  is  evident  that  the  carrying 
i  all  this  complicated  work  pro- 
;rly,  must  produce  great  and  in- 
ssant  trouble  to  the  librarians; 
ie  of  the  most  laborious  parts  of 
hich,  the  lending  and  receiving  of 
e  books,  devolved  on  Mr.  Gordon 
e  assistant ;  who  soon  showed  him- 
Ifin  every  respect  admirably  cai- 
ilated  for  this  department  of  the 
ity.  Respectful  and  obliging  be- 
iviour  to  the  professors ;  conduct 
the  students  not  too  familiar  but 
rictly  impartial ;  firmness  border- 
g  on  austerity  when  petulance  was 
be  repressed ;  distance  and  reserve 
hen  ignorance  and  conceit  pro¬ 
ved  contempt;  readiness  to  assist 
here  modesty  seemed  to  require 
sistance  ;  were  qualities  which  he 
>ssessed  in  a  high  degree.  These 
ere  attended  with  such  diligence, 
decision,  accuracy,  fidelity,  punc- 
a  “tyb  as  could  not  be  exceeded. 
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By  principal  Robertson,  who  had 
rrequent  occasion  to  observe  him 
particularly,  he  was  considered  as  a 
person  of  the  utmost  utility,  and 
frequently  mentioned  by  him  as  the 
perfect  model  of  a  deputy  librarian. 
Indeed,  he  was  of  the  utmost  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  principal  individually  -r 
sparing  no  sort  of  pains  in  facili¬ 
tating  his  search  of  books,  and  often 
suggesting  to  him  hints,  which  that 
distinguished  author,  and  prudent 
man,  did  not  think  himself  too  wise 
to  despise  or  reject.  To  professor 
Robertson,  the  head  librarian,  his 
value  was  inestimable ;  who  soon 
discerned  that  he  not  only  might 
safely  entrust  to  him  the  whole 
charge  of  lending  and  receiving  the 
books;  but  committed  to  him  like¬ 
wise  the  greatest  share  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  entering  the  newly  acquired 
books  into  the  different  catalogues. 
The  occasional  general  inspection 
of  the  library;  the  giving  of  certi¬ 
ficates  to  the  students ;  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  diplomas,  when  de¬ 
grees  were  conferred;  the  prepar¬ 
ing  the  lists  of  the  students  for  the 
matriculations ;  and  the  keeping  of 
a  written  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  university,  were  other  parts 
of  the  duty  which  could  not  so  well 
be  discharged  by  a  deputy ;  and 
therefore  professor  Robertson  re¬ 
served  the  greatest  part  of  this  sort 
of  labour  to  himself:  still  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  was  ever  ready  to  assist  at  the 
matriculations,  and  constantly  con¬ 
tributed,  to  the  utmost  of  his  pow¬ 
er,  to  the  relief  of  his  worthy  pa¬ 
tron  and  benefactor. 

“  Biofessor  Robertson  having  held 
the  office  of  chief  librarian  for  20 
years,  began  at  length,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  exertions  of  his  excellent  as¬ 
sistant,  to  feel  the  charge  very  bur¬ 
densome  ;  and,  wishing  to  resign, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  Mr.  Dalzel, 
professpr  of  Greek,  that  he  should 
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fee  his  successor,  providing  that  such 
an  arrangement  shotild  prove  agree¬ 
able  to  the  patrons  of  the  university. 
Principal  Robertson,  having  highly 
approved  of  the  proposal,  recom¬ 
mended  the  adopting  of  it  to  sir 
James  Hunter  Blair,  then  lord  pro¬ 
vost;  and  he  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  town-council  finding  it 
agreeable  to  the  university,  they,  in 
October  1785,  upon  the  resignation 
of  professor  Robertson,  elected  him, 
with  professor  Dalzel,  joint  libra¬ 
rians  ;  the  sole  office  to  be  possessed 
by  the  survivor  ;  the  former,  in  the 
mean  time,  being  permitted  to  re¬ 
tain  the  salary,  and  to  have  a  great 
share  also  of  the  incidental  emolu¬ 
ments;  after  deducting  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  assistant. 

“  This  change  seemed  at  first  to 
disconcert  Mr.  Gordon,  who  was 
probably  afraid  that  the  mode  to 
which  he  had  been  so  long  accus¬ 
tomed  might  be  somehow  altered 
or  embarrassed:  but  soon  finding 
himself  treated  by  Mr.  Dalzel  with 
great  delicacy  and  attention,  his  al¬ 
lowance  somewhat  increased,  and 
at  the  same  time,  every  means  used 
for  his  agreeable  accommodation,  he 
soon  came  to  a  proper  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  new  librarian ;  who, 
while  he  was  sensible  of  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don’s  inestimable  value,  compre¬ 
hended  perfectly  the  particular  hu¬ 
mour  of  his  character.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years  they  act¬ 
ed  together  with  the  greatest  cordi¬ 
ality,  each  endeavouring  to  accom¬ 
modate  himself  to  the  convenience 
of  the  other.  By  their  united  exer¬ 
tions,  order  has  been  restored  to 
some  parts  of  the  library,  which 
had  gone  into  confusion;  a  great 
number  of  new  books  which  had 
been  suffered  to  lie  on  the  floor  for 
several  years,  have  been  placed  in 
new  shelves ;  and  the  catalogues, 
which  had  been  made  in  too  great 


a  hurry,  have  been  corrected  in  n 
ny  particulars.  Further  amendrm 
still  is  requisite,  and  anew  catalog 
with  the  titles  of  the  books,  arrai 
ed  under  certain  heads,  accordi 
to  the  sciences,  would  be  an  i 
provement  of  great  important 
But  as  hopes  have  long  been  ent 
tained,  that  the  new  buildings  : 
the  college,  so  auspiciously  beg 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  may 
accomplished  at  no  very  distant  \ 
riod;  and  as  accommodation  of  t 
amplest  kind  will  then  be  provid 
for  the  books,  and  a  new  arran^ 
ment  of  them  must  take  place,  a 
further  material  improvement  up 
the  library  is  naturally  postpon 
till  that  much-wished  for  time  sh 
arrive. 

“  That  a  work  of  such  evident  u 
lity,  as  the  re-building  of  the  colle 
of  Edinburgh,  and  so  intimately  cc 
nected  with  the  character  of  the  r 
tion,  should  have  been  so  Iongretai 
ed,  has  furnished  a  subject  of  genei 
regret.  There  is  not,  however,  ti 
smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  wh 
the  minister  for  Scottish  affairs  p 
tronised  that  most  important  u 
der taking,  he  was  extremely  a 
xious  to  have  it  accomplished  :  b 
the  immense  load  of  business,  o 
casioned  by  the  French  revolutio 
obliged  ministers  to  suspend  the 
attention  to  the  interests  of  lear 
ing,  which  they  may  huve  mea 
to  resume  at  a  less  bustling,  ar 
more  favourable  period.  In  tl 
mean  time,  a  sum  of  money  late 
bestowed  by  royal  munificence,  f< 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  in 
finished  part  of  the  building  fro: 
going  to  ruin,  and  the  appearanc 
of  the  workmen  again  on  the  wall 
are  still  flattering  proofs  to  the  cit 
zens  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  strange 
who  resort  to  that  ancient  capita 
that  the  cause  of  learning  is  not  y< 
abandoned ;  and  renew  the  pleasin 
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prospect  that  the  youth,  attracted  for  solitude;  refusing  the  advice  of 
:nilner  from  so  many  quarters  of  a  physician,  though  all  the  medical 
the  world,  will  at  last  receive  the  professors  in  the  university  would 
expected  instruction,  in  apartments  upon  an  hint  given,  have  attended 
iroperly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  him  with  the  greatest  readiness :  but 
then  a  commodious  receptacle  will  on  this  subject  he  was  obstinate  to 
“so  be  Provided  tor  the  books,  and  the  last,  and  insisted  that  no  nbysi 
mew  arrangement  of  them  be  de-  cian  could  be  of  the  smallest  bene 
'ised,  which  may  render  them  of  fit  to  him.  The  regimen  he  ob- 
1,11  &'reater  utility  than  they  are  at  served,  and  the  habit  of  retirement 
iresent;  and  still  better  calculated  he  cominued  to  indulge,  were  not 
o  promote  the  renown  of  the  uni-  calculated  to  promote  the  restora- 
'ersity,  of  which  they  form  so  im«  lion  of  his  health.  He  died  on  the 

'°Ltav/  a£art;  ,  !ast  day  but  one  of  the  year  1 300, 

Mr.  Gordon  continued  to  per-  m  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

arm  his  duty  in  the  library  faithful ly  (£  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
net  punctually,  till  within  these  few  probity  ;  and  practised  frugality  as 
ears,  when  his  health  began  to  de-  the  only  mode  of  arriving  at  a  situ- 
line;  vvhich  obliged  him  to  be  ation  of  independence,  by  which  h« 
Mnetimes  absent  on  the  public  days,  might  be  enabled  to  live  in  his  own 
)n  those  occasions  Mr.  Dalzel  sup-  way,  and  according  to  his  own  pe¬ 
culiar  humour.  After  his  decease, 
his  private  affairs  were  found  to  be 
arranged  with  the  same  accuracy 
a K,.;  ,  .  --  and  distinctness,  which  had  marked 

.  n  he  fo  much  respected,  in  ad-  his  transactions  in  the  library.  The 
tion  to  his  own  duty,  submitting  to  emolument  which  could  be  afforded 
)  also  every  part  of  the  drudgery  for  all  the  toil  he  underwent  there 
cident  tor  the  keeping  of  the  libra-  was  so  extremely  small,  that  unless 

be  had  taken  pleasure  in  the  exercise 
of  the  duty,  it  could  not  be  suppo¬ 
sed  that  he  would  have  continued 
long  to  perform  it.  But  he  evi¬ 
dently  took  delight  in  that,  which, 
to  most  other  men,  would  have  been 
intolerable  drudgery;  he  seemed 


lied  his  place,  and  endeavoured  to 
deviate  his  situation  as  much  as 
ossible  in  every  respect.  But  he 
)uld  not  suffer  to  see  a  professor 


and  he  was  evidently  dejected 
id  unhappy^.  They  therefore  a- 
eed  to  unite  their  endeavours  in 
lining  a  young  assistant,  who 
ight,  in  a  great  measure  relieve 
em  both.  But  the  circulation  of 
»oks  had  of  late  increased  so 


- - - r  y  ov/Ciiicil 

tica,  that  they  were  convinced  fond  of  spending  much  of  his  time 
at  two  active  persons  of  that  de-  among  books,  and  of  possessing  the 
nption,  instead  of  one,  would  soon  power  of  obliging  men  of  letters,  as 
come  necessary  for  performing  well  as  students,  in  the  prosecution 
e  duty  well.  In  the  mean  time,  of  their  several  studies  ;  and,  beiny 
ien  they  had  succeeded  in  the  ini-  entirely  free  from  ambition,  he 
tion  of  one  deserving  young  man  would  have  willingly  contented 
0  the  business,  who  was  soon  able  himself  with  the  humble  but  useful 
perform  a  considerable  part  of  the  station  of  assistant  librarian,  as  a 
tyi  Mr.  Gordon,  feeling  his  health  sole  and  ultimate  object.  But  as 
II  on  the  decline,  confined  him-  what  he  earned  in  this  way  was 
i  for  some  months  to  his  chamber,  quite  inadequate  to  his  decent  main- 
d  top  much  indulged  a  disposition  ienance,  hp  found  it  necessary  to 

seek 
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seek  for  an  addition  to  his  income, 
by  teaching,  privately,  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages. 

“  For  some  years  after  he  under¬ 
took  iiis  charge  in  the  library,  he 
resided  in  the  family  of  the  late 
worthy  Mr.  Alexander  Tait,  clerk 
of  session,  as  private  tutor  to  his 
sons  ;  and  had  a  chief  hand  in  the 
education  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Tait,  advocate  and  member  of  par¬ 
liament.  Mr.  Tait  the  father,  al¬ 
ways  treated  him  with  great  libe¬ 
rality  and  kindness ;  and  Mr.  Gordon 
in  his  turn,  was  much  attached  to 
the  family,  and  took  a  great  interest 
in  Mr.  William  Tait’s  success  in  life. 
This  young  gentleman  possessed  ex¬ 
cellent  abilities  for  the  bar,  and  be¬ 
came  a  very  fluent  and  eloquent 
pleader ;  and  Mr.  Gordon  was,  for 
some  time,  much  gratified  in  ob¬ 
serving  his  pupil’s  success.  On  one 
occasion,  he  even  contributed  con¬ 
siderable  assistance  in  enabling  him 
to  make  a  most  brilliant  appearance 
at  the  bar,  in  a  cause  respecting  li¬ 
terary  property,  in  which  the  plead¬ 
er  surprised  the  court,  by  a  great 
display  of  etymological  erudition. 
At  last  a  suspicion  of  a  want  of  at¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tait,  and 
afterwards  his  premature  death, 
proved  a  great  source  of  affliction 
to  Mr.  Gordon.  So  severe  a  trial, 
seemed  at  times  to  affect  his  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties;  and,  it  was  observ- 


pletely  recovered  from  the  shock. 

“  After  he  quitted  the  family  of 
Mr.  Tait’s  father,  he  had  devoted 
many  of  his  spare  hours  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  instruction  of  young  gentlemen 
attending  the  high  school,  or  the 
university;  and  he  found  much  em¬ 
ployment  in  bringing  forward  stu¬ 
dents  of  physic,  whose  previous  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  neglected,  in  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 


with  a  view  to  their  taking  the  del 
tor’s  degree.  Some  of  these  !j 
used  to  assist  in  composing  their  L 
tin  inaugural  dissertations ;  thou; 
he  did  not  set  up  for  a  profess; 
adept  in  this  line,  a  character  w< 
known  among  the  medical  student 
by  the  cant  appellation  of  Grind 
<(  Fie  had  a  familiar  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  classics;  and, 
particular,  he  had  studied  wi 
great  care  the  writings  of  Celsi 
which  enabled  him  to  be  of  singui 
use  to  his  medical  scholars.  1 
many  students  he  taught  also  tl. 
principles  of  Greek,  and  assist* 
them  privately  in  preparing  the 
tasks  for  the  Greek  classes  in  tl 
university.  As  a  private  teacher,  1 
showed  the  same  diligence,  acc 
racy  and  fidelity,  which  distinguis 
ed  him  as  keeper  of  the  library. 

t(  Augmented  thus,  as  his  i 
come  was,  from  the  rewards 
private  teaching,  still  it  could  n 
be  great ;  but  having  no  famil 
and  choosing  to  remain  a  bachelc 
his  household  expense  must  ha1 
been  extremely  small.  His  em 
luments  as  assistant-librarian  nev 
exceeded  3  5l.  per  annum  ;  for  ne 
twenty  years  they  were  not  mo 
than  15/.  The  Senatus  Acaclen 
cus,  sensible  of  his  great  merit,  i 
lowed  him  10/.  in  addition;  ai 
on  professor  DalzePs  becoming 
brarian  he  began  to  receive  in 
35/.  annually.  It  was  chiefly  th 
from  his  earnings  as  a  teacher,  tl 
he  raised  himself  to  a  state  of  inc 
pendence,  and  indeed  opulence, 
a  man  who  had  so  few  wants 
Mr.  Gordon.  Having  once  secur 
a  competency,  and  to  spare,  . 
habits  of  frugality  did  not  restn 
him  from  the  exercise  of  generosii 
and  he  has  been  frequently  kno^ 
to  relieve,  with  the  utmost  rea 
ness,  the  wants  of  the  indigent. 
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"  A  taste  for  books  was  his  chief  himself  as  under  great  obligations- 
ndulgence;  and  of  those  he  had  he  disponed  or  conveyed,  by  his 
gradually  provided  a  select  collec-  will,  all  the  effects  which  he  pos- 
:ion,  chiefly  classical.  His  reading  sessed  at  the  time  of  his  death 
vas  very  extensive;  but  he  has  left  burdened  with  a  life-annuity  to  his 
io  specimens  of  original  composi-  only  sister,  Aitken,  and  her  bus- 
ton,  an  exercise  at  which  he  seldom  band,  Nicol  Munro,  a  reputable 
teems  to  have  aimed.  What  lie  shoemaker;  together  with  several 
svrote  down,  consisted  of  striking  other  private  legacies,  of  which  tlia 
massages,  selected  from  various  an-  detail  cannot  excite  any  interest, 
hors,  which  he  transcribed  into  His  public  bequests  were  500/.  to 
volumes,  without  any  attention  to  the  royal  infirmary  of  Edinburgh; 
irrangement ;  and  therefore  the  the  reversion  of  a  tenement  of 
itle  he  gave  them  was  Chaos.  The  houses  of  nearly  the  same  value,  to 
flank  leaves  of  most  of  his  books  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cuth- 
le  filled  with  such  anecdotes  con-  berffs;  and  such  of  his  books,  to  the 
:ernmg  their  authors,  some  of  them  brary  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
extremely  curious,  as  he  had  glean-  as  the  librarian  should  think  pro- 
id  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  In  per  to  be  added  to  that  collection. 

:he  Glasgow  Horace,  commonly  «  The  minuteness  of  this  narra- 
.tiled  immaculate ,  he  detected  three  tive  may  to  some  require  an  apolo- 
:rrors ;  a  discovery  by  which  he  gy.  No  more  was  at  first  intended, 
was  much  amused,  and  which  fur-  than  a  very  brief  memorial  of  a  man, 
nshed  him  with  one  topic  for  a  whose  singular  merit  in  a  most  use- 
/ein  of  sarcastic  humour,  which,  in  ful,  though  humble  sphere,  entitled 
■he  hours  of  festivity,  he  sometimes  him  loan  honourable  remembrance, 
.ised  to  indulge.  But  his  Gesners  But  as  his  character  could  not  be 
Thesaurus  remains  the  most  conspi-  well  described,  detached  from  a 
iuous  proof  of  his  industry,  its, blank  particular  account  of  that  sort  of 
eaves  being  completely  covered  duty  which  he  had  to  perform,  it 
vith  an  account  of  the  tenses  of  the  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  a 
Latin  verb  fiom  Schellerus;  and  variety  of  literary  detail,  not  unin- 
he  margins  of  almost  every  page  teresting,  it  is  hoped,  to  those  who 
>f  the  book  crowded  with  additional  have  received  their  education  in  the 
samples  and  illustrations.  university  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 'who 

“  To  three  of  his  particular  friends,  will  be  soothed  with  the  recollec- 
irofessor  Dalzel,  for  whom  he  en-  tion  of  those  happy  days,  when  thev 
■ertained  a  great  respect  and  es-  used  to  be  furnished  with  the  in¬ 
tern;  the  reverend  Andrew  John-  struments  of  knowledge  by  the 
Jon,  minister  of  Salton,  in  whose  hands  of  Mr.  Duke  Gordon, 
education,  and  fortune  in  life,  he  “  The  following  is  an  inscription 
rnd  taken  an  early  interest;  and  written  by  Mr.  Dalzel,  for  a  menu- 
Vfr.  William  Whyte,  writer  in  ment  to  be  erected  to  his  memory, 
Edinburgh,  to' whom  he  considered  in  the  church -yard  of  St.  Cu  Albert's. 

Hie  jacet  Duke  Gordon,  A.  M. 

Qui  pro  prasfecturam  bibliothecas  academics  Edinburgense* 

Per  annos  fere  quadraginta,  feliciter  gessit ;  " 

Vir  in  suo  genere  plane  eximiu's  : 

Eruditus  indefessus*  fidelis* 


Accuratus, 

$ 


AccouN^ora^af^Tuj^^ornToN! 


Accuratus,  officiosus,— interdum  austerus; 

Sed,  in  munere  difficilJimo  fungendo, 

Austeritatem  comitate  tam  prudenter  temperans, 

Ut  omnium  academicorum  laudem  et  gratiam  adipisceretur. 
Caelebs,  ambitionis  expers,  contentus  parvo. 

Ex  horis  subsecivis,  quas  ingenuae  juventuti  privatim  erudiendae  sacravit, 

Modicam  rem  prascipue  quaerebat ; 

'  Unde,  sumraa  adhibita  frugalitate. 

Extra  nutumalienum  positus, 

Vivendi  rationem  suo  arbitrio  sibi  instituendam  decrevit: 

Atque,  vita  parum  splendida,  at  utilissima  tamen. 

Ad  finem  vergente, 

De  facultatibus,  quas  honesto  labore  acquisitas  pepercerat. 

Partem  aliquam  testamento  legavit 
Unicae  suae  sorori  ej usque  marito, 

Aliam  Nosocomio  Regio  Edinensi, 

Aiiam  Sancti  Cuthberti  pauperibus  ; 

Earumque  residuum 

(Almae  suae  matris  academiae  non  immemor) 

Tribus  ex  amicis  suis,  quos  prae  caeteris  dilexit, 

Quique  hoc  marmor,  memoriae  ejus  sacrum,  ponendum  curarunt*. 
Natus  estxiii.  Kal.  Jun.  A.  D.  M.DCC.XXXIX. 

Obiit  ipso  die  penult,  seculi  xviii/ 
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fTERtiEW  with  the  Kaffer  Kin-g  ;  and  Manners  of  the  Kaffers 

From  Barrow’s  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Southern 
Africa,  in  the  Years  1797  and  1798.] 


ON  arriving  at  his  place  of 
residence,  we  found  that 
2  king,  not  having  expected  us 
til  the  following  day,  had  gone 
his  grazing-village  ten  or  twelve 
ties  to  the  northward,  in  conse- 
ence  of  some  intelligence  he  had 
reived  of  the  wolves  having  com- 
tted  great  depredations  among 
!  young  cattle  on  the  preceding 
*ht.  ^  A  messenger  was  therefore 
mediately  dispatched  after  him ; 
d  in  the  mean  time  the  king’s  mo- 
ir,  a  well-looking  woman,  appa- 
itly  about  five-and-thirty,  and 
queen,  a  very  pretty  ^Kaffer 
h  about  fifteen,  with  their  fe- 
ile  attendants,  to  the  number  of 
y  or  sixty,  formed  a  circle  round 
and  endeavoured  to  entertain 
with  their  good-humored  and 
ely  conversation.  It  was  not 
g  before  Gaika,  the  king,  made 
appearance  riding  on  an  ox  in 
1  gallop,  attended  by  five  or  six 
his  people.  Our  business  com- 
nced  with  little  ceremony  under 
shade  of  a  spreading  mimosa. 

1  requested  that  we  might  all  be 
ted  in  a  circle  on  the  ground, 

■  as  any  mark  of  civility,  but 
t  it  might  the  more  distinctly  be 
trd  what  each  party  had  to  say. 
e  manner,  however,  in  which  he 


received  us  sufficiently  marked  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  the  visit; 
of  the  nature  of  this  he  was  al¬ 
ready  aware,  and  entered  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  subject,  by  ex¬ 
pressing  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  explain¬ 
ing  to  us  that  none  of  the  Kaffers 
who  had  passed  the  boundary  esta¬ 
blished  between  the  two  nations 
were  to  be  considered  as  his  sub¬ 
jects  :  he  said  they  were  chiefs  as 
well  as  himself,  and  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  him ;  but  that  his  an- 
cestois  had  always  held  the  first 
rank,  and  their  supremacy  had 
been  acknowledged  on  all  occa* 
sions  by  the  colonists :  that  alt  those 
Kaffers  and  their  chiefs,  who  had 
at  any  time  been  desirous  to  enter 
under  the  protection  of  his  family, 
had  been  kindly  received  ,*  and  that 
those  who  chose  rather  to  remain 
independent  had  been  permitted 
to  do  so,  without  being  considered 
in  the  light  of  enemies.  He  then 
informed  us,  that  his  father  died, 
and  left  him,  when  very  you  no- 
under  the  guardianship  of  Zambia" 
one  of  his  first  chiefs  and  own  bro¬ 
ther,  who  had  acted  as  regent  du¬ 
ring  his  minority-  but  that  having 
refused  to  resign  to  him  his  right 
on  coming  at  years  of  discretion, 

his 
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his  father’s  friends  had  showed 
themselves  in  his  favor,  and  that 
by  their  assistance  he  had  obliged 
his  uncle  to  fly:  that  this  man  had 
then  joined  Khouta,  a  powerful 
chief  to  the  northward,  and  with 
their  united  forces  had  made  war 
against  him  :  that  he  had  been  vic¬ 
torious,  and  had  taken  Zambie  pri¬ 
soner  :  that  he  had  never  been  at 
war  with,  nor  to  his  knowledge 

o 

had  ever  given  the  slightest  of¬ 
fence  to,  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
side  of  the  Keiskamma,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  always  endea¬ 
voured  to  conciliate  their  good¬ 
will :  that  since  his  friends  and 
subjects  had  supported  him  in  the 
assumption  and  maintenance  of  his 
right,  he  had  observed  a  dispo¬ 
sition  in  those  chiefs  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  his  friendship : 
that  the  people  of  Malloo  and 
Tooley  particularly  had  committed 
great  depredations  on  the  cattle  of 
his  subjects ;  and  that,  when  he 
sent  to  them  a  civil  message  to 
inquire  if  any  had  by  chance 
strayed  into  their  territories,  to 
his  great  surprise  he  was  informed 
they  had  quitted  the  country :  that 
he  had  more  than  once,  since  that 
period,  sent  to  them  his  proffers 
of  friendship,  but  that  they  had 
detained,  and,  as  he  supposed, 
put  to  death  his  messengers  :  that 
still  to  avoid  giving  them  any 
pretext  for  commencing  hostili¬ 
ties,  he  had  strictly  forbid  any  of 
his  subjects  to  molest  their  habi¬ 
tations,  or  even  to  pass  the  Keis¬ 
kamma. 

“  Astonished  to  find  so  much 
good  sense  and  prudence  in  a  very 
young  man  and  a  Kaffer,  we  ex¬ 
plained  the  nature  of  our  visit  to 
him,  and  submitted  for  his  con¬ 
sideration  the  six  following  arti- 
cles : 


“  1 .  That  he  should  send  a  me? 
senger  of  peace  and  friendshi 
along  with  one  of  our  interpn 
ters  to  the  Kaffer  chiefs  now  re 
siding  in  the  colony  : 

“  2.  That  none  of  his  subjects,  a 
any  pretence  whatever,  unle 
sent  expressly  by  him,  shorn- 
pass  the  boundary  established  b< 
tween  the  colonists  and  Kaffer: 
*'  3.  That  none  of  his  subjects  shou 
have  any  intercourse  whatev< 
with  the  colonists ;  and  that, 
any  of  the  latter  should  be  four 
in  any  part  of  his  territories,  1 
would  send  them  under  a  stron 
guard  to  Graaff  Reynet : 
f<  4.  That  should  any  ship  1 
stranded  on  the  Kaffer  coast,  1 
would  afford  to  the  unfortuna 
passengers  and  crew  hospital! 
and  protection,  and  that  1 
would  conduct  them  in  safety 
Graaff  Reynet : 

“  5.  That  any  blacks,  hottentof 
or  bastaards,  found  in  his  ten 
tories,  should  be  taken  and  se 
to  Graaff  Reynet: 

(t  6.  And  that  he  should  keep  \ 
a  friendly  intercourse  with  tl 
landrost,  by  sending  annual! 
or  oftener,  if  necessary,  one 
his  captains,  bearing  a  bn 
gorget  with  the  arms  of  1 
Britannic  majesty  engraven  up1 
it. 


“  To  all  these  he  readily  agree 
except  to  the  latter  part  of  t 
third  article,  observing  that  he  c 
not  think  it  right  for  Kaffers  to  ma 
prisoners  of  men  so  superior  to  the? 
selves  as  Christians  were ;  but 
promised  to  give  intelligence  tot 
landrost,  should  any  be"  met  w 
in  his  territories.  It  is  a  comm 
idea,  industriously  kept  up  in  1 
colony,  that  the  Kaffers  are  a 
vage,  treacherous,  and  cruel  p< 
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pie ;  a  character  ay  false  as  it  is  founded  by  Kaffers,  and  expected 
unmerited.  1  heir  moderation  to-  immediately  to  have  been  ,put  to 
wards  the  colonists,  and  all  white  death  by  these  savages.  Instead 
people,  has  shown  itself  on  many  of'  which,  to  their  no  small  degree 
occasions  ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  joy  and  surprise,  a  chief  gave 
of'  the  bordering  parts  of  tire  co-  orders  for  an  ox  to  be  instantly 
lony  had  any  sense  of  honour  or  killed,  and  the  flesh  distributed 
feelings  of  gratitude,  instead  of*  as-  among  the  unfortunate  sufferers, 
sisting  to  propagate,  they  would  There  is,  however*  one  tempta- 
endeavour  to  suppress,  such  an  tion  which  a  KafFer  cannot  resist— 
idea.  ^  They  know  very  well  that  the  sight  of  metal  buttons ;  and 
in  the  height  of  ■  k  war  into  which  those  who  suffered  shipwreck,  and 
this  people  was  iniquitously  driven;  who  happened  to  have  any  of 
the  lives  of  all  their  women  and  these  articles  about  their  persons, 
children  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  had  them  cut  off  without  much 
tne  Kaffers  were  spared  by  them,  ceremony.  They  were  deprived 
whilst  their  own  fell  promiscu-  of  no  other  part  of  their  property  ; 
ously  by  the  hands  of  the  colonists,  and  they  were  conducted  in  safety 
Another  instance  of  the  different  to  the  residence  of  some  of  the  co- 
manner  in  which  the  Dutch  and  lonists,  from  whom  a  demand  was 
he  Kaffers  conducted  themselves,  made  of  five  rix-doflars  for  thecap- 
.inder  the  same  circumstances,  will  tain,  and  an  equal  sum  for  tne 
»erye  to  show  which  of  the  two  .whole  of  the  crew,  as  a  full  com- 
lations  most  deserves  the  chardc-  pensalion  for  their  trouble— -a  very 
er  thrown  upon  the  latter.  moderate  and  just  demand;  arid 

“  In  the  month  of  February  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
1796,  a  vessel  from  India  under  example  of  the  Kaffers  was  ob~ 
Genoese  colours  was  wrecked1  on  served  on  some  more  civilised 
he  coast  of  the  colony  between  the  coasts. 

losjesman  and  Sunday  rivers.  The  r,r  Having  arranged  the  business 
Jeasantry  from  various  parts  of  the  that  brought  us  into  Kafferland  with 
:oast,  from  Lange-kloof  to  Ka.ffer-  the  king,  we  made  him  a  present 
and,  flocked  down  to  the  wreck,  consisting  of  sheets  of  copper, 
l0t  k)r  fbe  humane  purpose  of  giv-  brass-wire*  glass-beads,  knives  for 
11  ^  assistance  to  the  unfortunate  skinning  animals,  looking-glasses, 
ufferers,  but  to  plunder  them  of  flints,  steels*  and  tinder-boxes,  and 
very  thing  that  could  be  got  on  a  quantity  of  tobacco.  His  mother 
hore ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  also  received  a  present  or  the  same 
hat  the  only  man  who  was  anxi-  nature.  Except  this  lady,  all  the 
us  to  secure  some  property  for  other  women  kept  in  the  back- 
:le_  captain  and  officers  had  his  ground  during  the  conversation,  as 
rams  dashed  out  with  an  iron  bolt  did  also  Zambie ,  the  uncle  and 
y  one  of  his  neighbours.  .usurper,  who  was  then  a  prisoner 

^  In  June  17-97,  the  Hercules,  at  large  in  the  village.  The  young 
11  American  ship,  was  stranded  king’s  treatment  of  this  man  did 
etw'een  the  mouths  of  the  Keis-  him  great  honour.  All  his  former 
amma  and  the  Beeka.  By  the  attendants,  his  cattle,  and  his  six 
me  that  the  crew,  consisting  of  wives,  were  restored  to  him,  with 
bout  sixty  persons,  had  got  on  as  much  liberty  as  the  rest  of  his 
mre,  they  found  themselves  sur-  subjects,  except  that  he  was  al- 
1801.  «  ■  •  k  'r  ways 
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ways  obliged  to  be  in  the  same 
village  with  the  king. 

"  Gaika  was  a  young  man,  at 
this  time  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  of  an  elegant  form,  and  a 
graceful  and  manly  deportment ; 
his  height  about  five  feet  ten  inches  ; 
his  face  of  a  deep  bronze  colour, 
approaching  nearly  to  black  ;  his 
skin  soft  and  smooth ;  his  eyes 
dark  brown,  and  full  of  anima¬ 
tion  ;  his  teeth  regular,  well-set, 
and  white  as  the  purest  ivory: 
his  countenance  open,  but  more 
marked  with  the  habit  of  reflexion 
than  is  usually  observed  in  that  of 
a  Kaffer:  he  had  the  appearance, 
indeed,  of  possessing  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  a  solid  understanding 
and  a  clear  head:  to  every  ques¬ 
tion  that  related  to  their  manners, 
customs,  laws,  and  various  other 
points,  he  gave,  without  embar¬ 
rassment  or  reserve,  direct  and  un¬ 
equivocal  answers ;  and  it  is  to 
him  I  am  principally  indebted  for 
the  little  information  I  am  enabled 
to  give  concerning  the  Kaffer  na¬ 
tion  :  his  understanding  was  not 
more  strong  than  his  disposition 
appeared  to  be  amiable  :  he  seemed 
to  be  the  adored  object  of  his  sub¬ 
jects;  the  name  of  Gaika  was  in 
every  mouth,  and  it  was  seldom 
pronounced  without  symptoms  of' 
joy.  He  had  one  wife  only,  very, 
young,  and,-  setting  aside  the  pre¬ 
judice  against  colour,  very  pretty-, 
by  whom  he  had  a  little  girl  called 
Jam.  Like  the  chiefs  in  the  co¬ 
lony  he  wore  a  brass  chain  sus- 
-  pended,  on  the  left  side,  from  a 
wreath  ct  copper  beads  that  en¬ 
circled  his-  head:  on  his  arm  he 
had  five  large  rings  cut  out  of  the 
solid  tusks  of  elephants,  and  round 
■  liis  neck  was  a  chain  of.  beads : 
his  cloak  Was  faced  with  skins 
of  leopards;  but  he  threw  this 
•  dress  aside,  and,  like  .  the  test 


of  his  people,  -  appeared  entirel 
naked. 

tc  The  queen  had  nothing  t 
distinguish  her  from  the  other  wc 
men,  except  that  her  cloak  seeme 
to  have  had  more  pains  bestowe 
upon  it  in  the  dressing,  and  ha 
three  rows  behind  of  brass  button 
extending  from  the  hood  to  th 
bottom  of  the  skirts,  and  so  clos 
that  they  touched  each  other.  Th 
rest  of  the  women  were  contente 
with  a  few  of  these  straggling  ove 
different  parts  of  the  cloak.  Thi 
weighty  covering  is  never  Iai 
aside  in  the  hottest  weather;  bi 
they  wear  nothing  whatsoever  ur 
der  it,  except  the  little  apron  tlm 
the  Hottentot  women  take  sue 
pains  to  decorate.  The  Kaffer  ladic 
are  not  less  anxious  to  appear  smai 
about  the  head.  Their  skin-cap 
were  ornamented  with  button; 
buckles,  beads,  or  shells,  accord 
ing  as  fancy  might  suggest  or  thei 
wardrobe  could  supply. 

* f  Though  the  country  between  th 
Kciskammaand  the  residence  ofth 
king  had  been  rugged,  poor,  am 
mountainous,  it  here  began  toassum 
a  very  different  appearance.  Th 
knolls  of  grasswere  thickly  coverec 
and  the  hanging  woods  on  the  stee 
sides  of  the  high  mountains  to  th 
northward  were  extremely  beauti 
ful.  The  village,  it  seemed,  at  whic 
he  now  lived,  was  but  a  temporar 
residence.  It  was  situated  upon  th 
Kooquanie,  a  small  stream  that  fe 
into  the  Keiskamma ;  it  consisted  < 
about  forty  or  fifty  huts  of  the  form  ( 
bee-hives.  That  which  seemed  t 
be  destined  for  the  use  of  the  quee 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  village 
was  somewhat  larger  than  the  res 
and  finished  in  a  neater  manner 
it  was  about  ten  feet  in  diamete 
and  eight  feet  high.  They  ai 
first  shaped  by  frames  of  wool 
and  afterwards  daubed  over  wii 
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ind  of  mortar  composed  of  clay 
the  dung  of  cattle;  and,  when 
is  sufficiently  dry,  a  neat  cover- 
of  matting  is  worked  over  the 
ole.  Such  huts  are  completely 
ter-fight,  and  very  warm. 
r  The  Kaffers  having  always  been 
resented  as  agriculturists,  we 
re  a  little  disappointed  in  not 
jting  with  gardens  and  culti vat- 
grounds  about  /their  habitations, 
a  vestige  o/  which  had  any 
ere  appeared.  On  putting  the 
istion  to  Gaika ,  he  replied,  that 
ing  been  engaged  in  war  for  the 
)  or  three  years  last  past,  during 
ich  he  had  not  been  able  to  fix 
any  one  place  above  a  month  or 
>at  a  time,  they  had  consequently 
:n  under  the  necessity  of  suspend- 
their  pursuits  of  agriculture: 
t  in  time  of  peace  they  always 
hted  millet,  and  several  kinds  of 
^etables ;  and  that  nothing  could 
e  him  an  equal  degree  of  plea- 
e  to  that  of  seeing  the  keerie , 
v  an  instrument  of  war,  convert- 
into  an  utensil  of  husbandry ; 

:  that  at  present,  he  was  just  on 
eve  of  another  campaign.  He 
med  much  pleased  when  the 
drost  told  him,  that  if,  on  his  re- 
n  from  his  expedition,  he  would 
id  to  Graaff  Reynet,  he  should 
supplied  with  corn  and  different 
den  seeds ;  and  he  appeared  to 
icipate  the  happiness  that  his 
jple  would  experience,  after  the 
igues  and  horrors  of  war,  in  re¬ 
tting  to  their  aricient  habits  of 
-ice ful  industry. 

r  The  country  inhabited  by  the 
)ple  whom  the  colonists  distin- 
sh  by  the  name  of  Kaffers,  is 
uided  on  the  south  byr  the  sea- 
•sf >  on  the  east  by  a  tribe  of  the 
ie  kind  ol  people  who  call  them*- 
ms  Tmnhookies ;  on  the  north,  by 
savage  Bosjesmans ;  and  on  the 
by  the  colony1  of  the  Cape5 


With  the  Tambookies  they  live  on 
friendly  terms ;  but,  like  the  Dutch 
peasantry^,  they  have  declared  per¬ 
petual  war  against  the  Bosjesmans. 
Their  expeditions,  however,  against 
these  savages  are  not  attended  with 
the  same  success  as  those  of  the  co¬ 
lonists*  The  Bosjesmans  care  as 
little  for  a  hassagai  as  they  dread  a 
musquet.  The  principal  weapon 
used  by  the  Kaffers  is  an  iron  spear 
from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  length, 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  tapering  shaft 
about  four  feet  long.  Such  an  in¬ 
strument  is  called  by  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  a  hassagai,  but  the  Kaffer  name 
is  omkontoo.  In  throwing  this 
spear  they  grasp  it  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  raising  the  arm 
above  the  head,  and  giving  the 
shaft  a  quivering  motion  to  find  the 
proper  point  of  equilibrium,  it  is 
delivered  with  the  fore-finger  and 
the  thumb.  At  the  distance  of 
fifty  or  sixty  paces  they  can  throw 
at  a  mark  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  exactness;  but  beyond  that  di¬ 
stance  they  have  no  kind  of  certain¬ 
ty.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  weapon,  and  easily  to 
be  avoided,  in  battle  they  receive 
the  point  of  the  hassagai  upon  an 
oval  shield  about  four  feet  in 
depth,  made  from  the  hide  of  a  bul¬ 
lock.  Their  other  weapon,  the 
keerie,  is  less  formidable  than  the 
hassagai ;  this  is  a  stick  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  long,  with  a  round 
knob  at  the  end  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  very  weighty, 
being  the  root  of  some  shrub. 
They  throw  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  hassagai,  and  are  very  ex¬ 
pert  in  killing  birds  and  the  smaller 
sort  of  antelopes,  particularly  the 
little  pygnum.  The  small  end  of 
the  keerie  serves,  in  time  of  peace, 
in  their  agriculture,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  dibbling,  for  which  put- 
pose  it  seems  to  be  much  better 
£  2  adapted 
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adapted  than  for  a  hostile  weapon. 
The  government  on  the  east  side 
ol  the  Keiskamma  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  on  the  west.  Gaika  is  the 
acknowledged  sovereign  over  that 
part  of  the  country  which  lies  to 
the  eastward  oh  the  river.  The 
few  chiefs  who  live  among  his  peo¬ 
ple  are  obedient  to  his  commands, 
and  consider  themselves  as  his  cap¬ 
tains.  Among  the  emigrant  Kaf- 
fers,  each  chief  is  independent, 
though  the  inferior  ones  look  up,  in 
some  measure,-'  to  those  who  are 
more  powerful  than  themselves. 
Th  esc  detached  hordes  seem  in 
their  government  to  resemble  the 
ancient  clans  ot  the  highlands  of 
Scotland. 

“  Every  Kaffer  is  a  soldier  and  a 
tradesman.  The  first  is  not  a  pro¬ 
fession,  but  taken  up  occasionally  as 
the  state,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
may  demand  his  services.  War  is 
not  made  by  them  for  extension  of 
territory  or  individual  aggrandise¬ 
ment,  but  lor  some  direct  insult  or 
act  of  injustice  against  the  whole,  or 
some  member  of  the  community. 
His  habits  and  way  of  life  are  belter 
suited  lor  the  herdsman  than  for  the 
warrior.  From  the  nature  of  his  food, 
which  is  chiefly  milk,  his  manners 
are  mild  and  gentle,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  exercise  of  the  chace, 
which  from  pleasure  he  follows  as 
well  as  for  profit,  gives  him  an  erect 
deportment,  and  a  boldness  and 
openness  of  expression  that  indicate 
nothing  like  fear.  This  in  fact  is  a 
passion  of  the  mind  which  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  said  to  exist  in  that  of  a  Kaf¬ 
fer.  In  time  of  peace  he  leads  the' 
true  pastoral  life:  his  cattle  is  his 
only  care:  he  rarely  kills  one  for 
his  own  consumption,  except  on 
some  particular  occasion.  When  a 
stranger  of  distinction  visits  a  Kaffer 
chief,  he  selects  from  his  herd  the 
fattest  ox,  and  divides  it  with  his 


visitors.  The  evening  that  wi 
parted  from  the  village  of  the 
curiosity  had  brought  together  i 
a  thousand  people  to  see  the  s 
gers.  Before-they  returned  to 
houses  the  king  ordered  four  ox- 
be  slain,  and  the  flesh  to  be  c 
buted  among  them.  For  our  ] 
he  intended  a  present  of  three  o 
but  these  he  observed  must  be  st 
ed  from  his  herd  with  his  own  h; 
The  whole  management  of  thee 
is  left  to  the  men,  and  they  e 
render  them  uncommonly  & 
in  comprehending  their  meai 
The  horns  of  their  greatest  fav 
ites  are  twisted  in  their  nas 
state  into  very  whimsical  fc 
These  are  effected  by  grasping 
young  horn  with  hot  irons  till  i 
comes  soft,  in  which  state  the  d 
tion  wished  for  is  given  to  it.  T 
of  the  ox  on  which  the  king 
were  laid  along  each  side  of 
neck  with  the  points  just  tout* 
the  shoulders. 

“  Among  their  cattle  was  a 
ticular  breed  different  from 
I  had  seen  in  the  colony.  1 
were  short-legged,  short-necked 
nerally  of  a  black  and  white 
lour,  and  their  horns  were  ,  i 
from  four  to  eight  inches  in  Ien 
curved  inwards;  and  their  extr< 
ties,  which  were  nearly  of  the  s: 
thickness  at  the  roots,  pointed 
the  ears.  These  horns  had  no  c 
nexion  with  the  skull,  but  were 
tached  merely  to  the  skin,  and 
loose  that  they  might  be  tur 
round  in  any  direction.  Exten 
to  their  greatest  length  they  sti 
against  the  animal’s  face  wi 
walking.  They  were  conside 
as  excellent  beasts  for  riding  or 
bearing  burthens.  This  varietj 
the  common  ox  had  not  the  do; 
tuft  which  the  loose-horned  ox 
Abyssinia  is  described  to  possess 
'*  While  the  men  are  employe* 
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'ing  and  attending  the  cattle, 
women  are  engaged  in  the 
irs  of  the  house,  and  in  cultivate 
the  ground.  These,  with  the 
uifacture  of  baskets  with  the 
perus  grass,  and  of  earthen  pots 
boiling  their  meat  or  corn, 
ich  are  the  chief  part  of  their 
.sehold  utenyils,  the  making 
ir  skin-cloak^  and  nursing  their 
iciren,  furnish  sufficient  employ- 
nt  for  the  women.  They  are 
1  to  be  exceedingly  prolific  ; 
t  twins  are  almost  as  frequent 
single  births,  and  that  it  is  no  un- 
nmon  thing  fora  woman  to  have 
ee  at  a  time.  Their  children, 
n  after  birth,  are  suffered  to 
wl  about  perfectly  naked ;  and 
six  or  seven  months  they  are 
e  to  run.  A  cripple  or  deformed 
:son  is  never  seen.  The  Dutch 
/e  an  idea  that  if  a  Kaffer  child 
>u!d  be  born  imperfect,  the 
rents  immediately  strangle  it. 
uka’s  mother  seemed  shocked  at 
ffia  question  being  put  to  her; 

1  assured  me  that  a  woman  who 
ild  suffer  such  an  unnatural  crime 
be  committed,  would  be  chased 
^  of  society.  A  high  degree  of 
'ilisation  may  indeed  dull  the 
•lings  of  nature,  and  policy  may 
Retimes  silently  approve  of 
mes  committed  against  it ;  but 
savage  feels  the  full  force  of 
rental  affection. 

u  There  is  perhaps  no  nation  on 
rth,  taken  collectively,  that  can 
oduce  so  fine  a  race  of  men  ass 

2  Kaffers :  they  are  tall,  stout, 
•iscular,  well-made,  elegant  fi¬ 
res.  They  are  exempt,  indeed, 
)ra  many  of  those  causes  that,  in 
sre  civilised  societies,  contribute 
impede  the  growth  of  the  body, 
heir  diet  is  simple  ;  their  exercise 
a  salutary  nature  ;  their  body  is 
either  cramped  nor  encumbered 
r  clothing;  the  air  they  breathe 
pure  -7  fhyir  rest  is  not  disturbed 


by  violent  love,  nor  their  minds 
ruffled  by  jealousy  ;  they  are  free 
from  those  licentious  appetites 
which  proceed  frequently  more 
from  a  depraved  imagination  than 
a  real  natural  want :  their  frame  is 
neither  shaken  nor  enervated  by 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  they  are  not  acquainted  with  ; 
thev  eat  when  hungry,  and  sleep 
when  nature  demands  it.  With 
such  a  kind  of  life,  languor  and 
melancholy  have  little  to  do.  The 
countenance  of  a  Kaffer  is  always 
cheerful;  and  the  whole  of  his  de¬ 
meanour  bespeaks  content  and 
peace  of  mind. 

“  Though  black,  or  very  nearly 
so,  they  have  not  one  line  of  the 
African  negro  in  the  composition 
of  their  persons.  The  compara¬ 
tive  anatomist  might  be  a  little  per¬ 
plexed  in  placing  the  skull  of  a 
Kaffer  in  the  chain,  so  ingeniously 
put  together  by  him,  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  the  links  from  the  most  perT 
feet  European  to  the  ourang- 
outang,  and  thence  through  all  the 
monkey-tribe.  The  head  of  a 
Kaffer  is  not  elongated  :  the 
frontal  and  the  occiputal  bones 
form  nearly  a  semicircle  ;  and  a 
line  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin 
drawn  over  the  nose  is  convex  like 
that  of  most  Europeans.  In  short, 
had  not  nature  bestowed  upon  him 
the  dark-colouring  principle  that 
anatomists  have  discovered  to  be 
Owing  to  a  certain  gelatinous  fluid 
lying  between  the  epidermis  and 
the  cuticle,  he  might  have  ranked 
among  the  first  of  Europeans. 

“  Among  other  things  that  may 
have  contributed  to  have  kept  up  the 
tall  athletic  stature  of  these  people, 
is  their  frequent  intermarriages 
with  strangers.  The  principal  arti¬ 
cle  of  their  trade  with  the  Tam- 
bookie  nation  is  the  exchange  of 
cattle  for  their  young  women. 
Almost  every  chief  has  Tambookio 
E  3  wives. 
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wives,  though  they  pay  much  dearer 
for  them  than  for  those  of  their  own 
people.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  with¬ 
out  any  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  practice,  as  it  is  confined 
almost  to  the  chiefs.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  common  people  will 
rarely  allow  them  the  indulgence  of 
more  than  one  wife,  as  no  woman 
is  to  be  obtained  without  purchase. 
The  females  being  considered  as 
the  property  of  their  parents,  are 
always  disposed  of  by  sale.  The 
common  price  of  a  wife  is  an  ox 
or  a  couple  of  cows.  Love  with 
them  is  a  very  confined  passion, 
taking  but  little  hold  on  the  mind. 
When  an  offer  is  made  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  daughter,  she  feels  little 
inclination  to  refuse;  she  considers 
herself  as  an  article  at  market,  and 
is  neither  surprised,  nor  unhappy, 
nor  interested,  on  being  told  that 
she  is  about  to  be  disposed  c?f. 
There  is  no  previous  courtship,  no 
exchange  of  fine  sentiments,  no  nice 
feelings,  nor  attentions  to  catch  the 
affections,  and  to  attach  the  heart. 
It  would  be  unjust  at  the  same  time 
to  tax  them  with  sensuality.  A 
Kaffer  woman  is  chaste  .and  ex¬ 
tremely  modest ;  yet,  in  many 
points  of  conduct,  in  which  she 
differs  from  females  of  more  polish¬ 
ed  nations,  the  latter  part. of  her 
character  might  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion.  If,  for  instance,  a  young 
woman  be  asked  whether  she  be 
married,  not  content  with  giving 
the  simple  negative,  she  throws 
open  her  cloak  and  displays  her 
bosom;  and  august  frequently  she 
has  no  other  covering  beneath,  she 
perhap-  may  discover  at  the  same 
time,  tho  :gh,  unintentionally,  more 
of  her  charms. 

Instance-  of  infidelity  are 
very  rare;  and  when  they  dp  oc¬ 
cur,  are  accidental  rather  than  pre¬ 
meditated.  The  punishment  is.  a 
iiney  and,  if  the  man  chooses  it. 


dismissal  of  his  wife  ;  but  should 
husband  surprise  his  wife  in  tl 
act  of  adultery,  the  law  would  ju 
tify  him  in  putting  the  parties 
death.  Their  laws  in  general  a] 
pear  to  be  very  simple,  and  groum 
ed  less  on  policy  than  on  natur 
principles.  If  a  murder  shou 
appear  to  be  premeditated,  tl 
perpetrator  is  instantly  put  to  deaf 
If  a  man  should  kill  another  in  h 
own  defence,  in  a  quarrel,  or  1: 
accident,  he  must  pay  to  the  reli 
tions  of  the  deceased,  as  a  cor 
pensation  for  their  loss,  a  cerfa 
fine,  which  is  either  agreed  : 
among  themselves,  or  settled  I 
the  chief  awL  elders  of  the  hdrd< 
In  doing  this,  the  value  that  tl 
deceased  bore  in  the  society 
taken  only  into  consideration 
A  chief  has  no  power  over  the  live 
ofli is  subjects:,  should  he  by 
sign,  or  in  the  beat  of  passion,  pi 
a  man  to  death,  he  would  incur  tl 
hazard  of  being  expelled  by  tli 
community.  For  theft  there  is  i) 
other  punishment  than  that  of  r< 
stitution.  They  know  nothing  i 
the  practice  of  imprisonment  f< 
any  crime. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinio 
that  the  fac'd  was  always  the  inde 
ot  the  mind.  Modern  physi< 
gnomists.have  gone  a  step  fur  the: 
and  say,  that  a  fine  form,  perfect  i 
all  its  parts,  cannot  contain 
crooked  or  an  imperfect  mine 
Judging  the  mind  of  a  Kaffer  h 
such  a  rule,  it  could  not  be  pr< 
nounced  deficient  in  talent.  Tf 
experiment  of  giving  hipi  a  suitabl 
education  has  not  yet  been  made 
but  there  are  perhaps  no  imiettere 
people  on  the  face  of  the  eart 
whose  manners  and  opinions  hav 
more  the  appearance  of  civilisatio 
than  those  of  the  Kaffer s :  they  ar 
no  contemptible  artisans.  Thong 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  srneri 
ing  iron  from  the  ore,  yet  when 
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omes  to  their  hands  in  a  malleable 
tate,  they  can  shape  it  to  their 
mrpose  with  wonderful  dexterity. 
>ery  man  is  his  own  artist.  A 
liece  of  stone  serves  for  his  ham¬ 
per,  and  another  for  the  anvil, 
ad  with  these  alone  he  will  finish 
.  spear,  or  a  chain,  or  a  metallic 
>ead,  that  wAukl  not  disgrace  the 
own  of  Birmingham.  The  shafts 
if  their  spears  are  also  neatly  made, 
dany  of  the  ornaments  of  copper 
tnd  iron,  with  which  they  adorn 
heir  heads,  are  far  from  being  void 
>f  taste.  The  article  that  furnishes 
heir  dress  is  prepared  and  put 
ogether  with  some  degree, of  inge- 
luity.  Calves*  skins  only  are  used 
or  this  purpose :  when  taken 
rom  the  animal  they  are  fixed  to 
he  ground  with  wooden  pegs,  ex- 
ended  as  far  as  they  will  bear, 
indwell  scraped,  sothafno  part  of 
:he  flesh  remains  upon  them.  As 
>oon  as  they  are  sufficiently  dry  to 
lave  lost  the  power  of  contraction, 
:hey  are  beaten  with  stones  till 
they  become  soft  and  pliant.  In 
this  state  the  interior  side  is  scraped 
with  sharp  stones,  and  smeared 
with  red  ochre,  till  a  nap,  like  that 
on  cloth,  is  raised  over  the  whole 
surface  :  they  are  then  cut  into  pro- 
per  shapes,  and  sewed  together 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  shoemakers  of  Europe  stitch 
together  two  pieces  of  leather. 
Their  bodkin  is  a  piece  of  polished 
iron,  and  the  thread  is  the  fibres  of 
the  tendons  of  the  long  dorsal 
muscle  taken  from  various  animals ; 
those  in  a  wild  state  are  preferred, 
as  furnishing  a  much  stronger 
thread  than  such  as  are  domesti¬ 
cated.  The  Hottentots  sew  to 
gether  their  sheep-skins  with  the 
same  material  ;  and  the  colonists, 
following  the  example  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  have  recourse  to  the  same  arti¬ 
cle  as  a  substitute  for  flaxen  thread. 


which,  when  the  English  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  settlement,  bore  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  of  a  thousand  per 
cent. 

(t  The  progress  of  their  agricul¬ 
ture,  as  observed  by  the  king,  has 
lately  been  checked  by  internal 
dissensions,  and  the  encroachments 
of  a  rival  power.  They  seem 
however  to  be  much  more  inclined 
to  the  pastoral'  than  the.  agricultural 
life, — a  circumstance  which  will 
retard  their  advancement  in 
civilisation.  The  one  finds  lei¬ 
sure  to  sit  down  and  reflect;  the 
other  is  never  stationary,  but 
wandering  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  food  for  the  cattle.  The 
chace  employs  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  tinle  they  have  to  spare.  In 
the  Kaffer  country  the  larger  sort 
of  game,  particularly  the  elephant 
and  the  buffalo,  are  become  very- 
scarce  ;  and  not  an  ostrich  nor  a 
springbok  is  now  to  be  found  there. 
These  two  animals,  keeping  gene¬ 
rally  upon  the  plains,  and  avoiding 
the  woods,  were  easily  inclosed  by 
the  numerous  hunting  parties,  and 
destroyed.  The  elephant  and  the 
buffalo  fell  also  in  the  woods  by  the 
hassagai,  but  more  frequently  by 
deep  pits  made  in  the  ground  across 
the  paths  that  led  to  their  usual 
haunts.  In  this  manner  they  some¬ 
times  took  the  hippopotamus  ;  but 
the  usual  gait  of  this  animal,  when 
not  disturbed,  is  so  cautious  and 
slow  that  he  generally  smelt  the 
snare  that  was  laid  for  him,  and 
avoided  it.  The  more  certain 
method  of  destroying  him  was  to 
watch  at  night  behind  a  bush  close 
to  his  path;  and,  as  he  passed, 
to  wound  him  in  the  tendons  of  the 
knee-joint,  by  which  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  rendered  lame  and  unable  to 
escape  from  the  numerous  hassagais 
that  afterwards  assailed  him. 
Numbers  of  this  huge  animal  still 
E  4  remain 
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remain  in  all  their  large  rivers  ;  in¬ 
deed  they  seem  not  very  solicitous 
about  destroying  it.  The  tusks, 
though  of  the  finest  ivory,  are  too 
small  for  the  usual  purposes  to 
which  they  apply  this  article  ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  less  relish  for 
grease  than  either  the  Hottentots 
or  the  colonists.  The  spoils  of  the 
chace  are  always  bestowed  upon 
their  persons.  The  tusks  of  the 
elephant  furnish  them  with  ivory 
rings  for  the  arm  ;  the  leopard  sup¬ 
plies  his  skin  to  ornament  the  front 
of  the  cloak;  and  the  skin  of  the 
tyger-Cat  is  used  by  the  women  as 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

“  Besides  the  illicit  trade  that 
the  Dutch  farmers  have  carried  on 
with  this  people,  consisting  of 
pieces  of  iron,  copper,  glass  beads, 
and  a  few  other  trifling  articles, 
given  to  them  in  exchange  for 
their  cattle,  the  Kaffers  have  no 
kind  of  commerce  with  any  other 
nation  except  their  eastern  neigh-, 
hours  the  Tambookies.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  young  girls  which  they 
purchase  from  these  people,  they 
are  supplied  by  them  with  a  small 
quantity  of  iron  in  exchange  for 
cattle.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  Tambookies,  and  other  nations 
farther  to  the  eastward,  possessed 
the  art  of  obtaining  iron  from  the 
ore  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  they  are  supplied  with  it  by 
the  Portuguese  settlers  of  Rio  de  la 
Goa,  not  far  from  which  their 
country  is  situated.  The  only 
metals  knowp  to  the  Kaffers  are 
iron  and  copper;  gnd  their  only 
medium  of  exchange,  and  the  only 
article  of  commerce  they  possess, 
is  their  cattle. 

“  There  are  perhaps  few  nations, 
besides  the  Kaffers,  that  have  not 
contrived  to  draw  some  advantages 
from  the  possession  of  a  sea-coast. 
They  have  no  kind  of  fishery 


whatsoever,  either  with  nets  or 
boats.  Whether  they  retain  any 
remains  of  superstition  attached  to 
some  of  the  various  modifications 
through  which  the  Mahometan,  as 
well  as  the  Christian,  religion  has 
undergone  in  its  progress  through 
different  countries,  that  forbids 
them  the  use  of  fish  ;  or  whether 
their  way  of  life  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  thinking  on  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
from  the  waters,  1  cannot  pretend 
to  say  ;  but  they  scarcely  know 
'what  kind  of  a  creature  a  fish  is. 
The  whole  extent  of  their  coast, 
that  is  washed  by  the  sea  and  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  mouths  of  several 
large  rivers,  dees  not  produce  a 
single  boat,  nor  canoe,  nor  any 
thing  that  resembles  a  floating 
vessel.  The  short  space  of  time, 
perhaps,  which  they  have  occupied 
that  part  of  Africa  they  now  inhabit, 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  familiarised 
them  to  the  nature  of  deep  waters, 
to  entrust  themselves  upon  a  frail 
bark. 

*  Illi  robur  et  ass  triplex'? 

1  Circa  pectus  crat,  qui  fragilem  truci 

f  Commisit  pelago  ratem 

(  Primus’ - - - — 

“  The  Kaffers  most  certainly  are. 
not  the  aborigines  of  the  southern; 
angle  of  Africa.  Surrounded  on  all 
sides  bv  people  that  differ  from 
them  in  every  point,  in  colour,  in 
Features,  in  form,  in  disposition,  in 
manners,  and  in  language,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  consider  them  as  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  small  spot  they 
now  possess.  To  speculate  upon 
their  ’origin,  it  might  not  perhaps 
be  far  from  the  mark  to  suppose 
them  to  have  sprung  from  some  of 
the  tribes  of  those  wandering  Arabs 
known  by  the  name  of  Bedouins. 
These  people  are  known  to  have 
penetrated  into  'almost  every  part 
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“  Africa.  Much  of  the  Arab 
atures  are  visible  in  the  counte- 
mce  of  a  Kaffer;  and  there  is  a 
rong  resemblance  in  his  way  of 
e,  his  pastoral  habits,  his  charac- 
r,  and  treatment  of  strangers  that 
ay  want  his  protection.  Colonies 
these  peon/e  have  found  their 
ay  even  to' the  islands  of  South 
frica,  where  more  difficulties 
ould  occur  than  in  a  journey  over 
ud  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By 
irting  the  Red  Sea,  and  turning  to 
e  southward  along  the  sea-coast, 
e great  desert  of  sand  that  divides 
frica  into  two  parts  is  entirely 
oided,  and  the  passage  lies  over 
country  habitable  as  far  as  is 
lown  in  every  part. 

**  Circumcision  of  male  child- 
n,  that  grand  feature  of  Islamism, 
universally  practised  among  the 
offers,  and  is  the  only  exterior 
ark  that  seems  to  remain  of  a  re- 
jious  or  sacred  institution.  He 
insiders  it,  however,  in  the  limit- 
1  point  of  view  of  a  duty  owing  to 
e  memory  of  his  ancestors,  apre- 
riptive  custom  handed  down  to 
m  as  an  example  he  is  bound  to 
How.  He  neither  ascribes  the 
actice  of  it  to  a  principle  of 
manliness,  nor  to  any  other  cause 
motive,  but  contents  himself  by 
eading  ancient  usage.  '  A  cir- 
meisor  is  a  profession,  and  I 
fieve  the  only  one  that  exists 
mng  the  Kaffers.  The  time  of 
affirming  the  operation  is  genet- 
lly  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine 
;afs.  The  people  who  follow'  the 
ofession  travel  frpm  village  to 
Hage,  cutting  all  the  male  children 
Ho  may  be  of  a  proper  age. 
firing  the  time  he  remains  in  a 
Hage,  which  may  be  eight  or  ten 
■ys,  tp  sec  that  his  patients  are 
»ing  well,  he  is  feasted' from  house 
house. 

V.  Tq  perform  the  'operation 


of  circumcision  pothing  '  more  is 
necessary  than  a  sharp  piece  of 
iron  in  the  form  of  the  blade  of  a 
knife.  The  point  of  this  is  inserted 
between  the  glans  and  the  prepuce 
on  the  upper  part,  and  the  skip 
laid  open  to  the  root  where  they 
unite ;  from  thence  the  instrument 
is  passed  down  each  side  to  the 
fraenum,  close  along  the  edge  of 
which  the  whole  prepuce  is  re¬ 
moved  in  two  parts.  After  the 
operation  the  boy  adopts  a  small 
bag  of  leather  which  extends  a 
little  beyond  the  glans  penis,  and 
fits  sufficiently  tight  to  remain  on 
without  binding,  though  some 
wear  a  belt  to  which  the  covering 
is  attached  by  a  string.  The  pro¬ 
jecting  end  of  the  purse  has  a 
small  shank  about  an  inch  in  length 
by  which  it  may  more  conveniently 
be  drawn  off:  this,  with  the  rings, 
and  beads,  and  other  ornaments, 
constitutes  the  whole  of  a  Kaffer’s 
summer  dress.  He  wears  no¬ 
thing  on  his  head,  which  is  natural¬ 
ly  covered,  wdth  the  same  kind  of 
curling  hair  as  that,  of  the  Hotten¬ 
tot.  This  circumstance  of  short 
hair  should  seem  to  operate  against 
the  supposition  of  their  Arabic  ori¬ 
gin  ;  but  their  intermixture  with 
the  Hottentots  and  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  along  the  coast, 
w  ould  very  speedily  have  produced 
it;  and  when  a  twist  is  once  got 
into  the  hair,  in  a  warm  climate^  it 
seems  to  increase  wdth  every  gene¬ 
ration.  The  Bastaards  here  pro¬ 
duced  between  an  European  and  a' 
Hottentot  have  strong  curling  hair, 
and  are,  except  in  colour,  very  like 
the  Kaffers. 

<f  So  different  are  the  opinions 
and  the  feelings  of  different  nations 
concerning  religion,  and  so  diffi¬ 
cult  do  the  most  civilised  people 
find  it  to  express  their  notions 
clearly  and  consistently  .of  the 

-  unknown 

.A  *  d 
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•'unknown  God/  that  little  satis-  of  a  sixpence  between  two  parti: 
factory  information  can  becollected  lovers,  still  kept  up  in  some  coU 
on  those  points  without  a  very  try  places  of  England.  That  the 
familiar  and  extensive  knowledge  people  have-  not  bewildered  th< 
of  the  language  of  the  people  imaginations  so  far  with  metaph 
among  whom  the  "inquiry  is  made,  sical  ideas  of  the  immortality 
which,  was  far  from  being  the  case  the  soul,  as  the  more  civilised  pi 
in  the  present  instance.  The  king  of  mankind  have  given  into,  a: 
being  asked  if  they  had  any  belief  that  their  notions  have  been  lip 
in  a  supernatural  power,  and,  if  so,  directed  towards  a  future  state 
what  were  their  notions  concern-  existence,  was  clear  from  his  r 
ing  it  ?  replied,  that  they  believed  plies  to  various  questions  put 
in  the  existence  of  some  invisible  him  on  that  subject.  As  little  i 
power  that  sometimes  brought  good  formation  was  likely  to  be  gain* 
and  sometimes  evil  upon  them ;  on  such  abstruse  points  throir 
it  was  this  power  that  caused  men  the  .medium  of  a  Hottentot  ink 
to.  die  suddenly,  or  before  they  ar-  prefer, -the  conversation  was  turn' 
rived  at  years  of  maturity  ;  that  to  other  subjects  less  embarrassin 
raised  the  w  ind,  and  made  thunder  and  such  as  came  more  imrnet 
and  lightning  to  frighten,ar»d  some-  ately  before  the  senses, 
times,  kill  them  ;  that  led  the  sun  ''Their  skill  in  music,  is  n 
across  the  world  in  the  day,  and  above  the  level  of  that  of  the  H( 
the  moon  by  night ;  and  that  made  tentots.  They  have  in  fact  : 
all  those  things  which  they  could  other  instrument^  except  the  tv 
not  understand  nor  imitate.  I  then  in  use  among  the  latter,  and  asm 
showed  him  my  watch;  and  from  whistle  made  of  the  bone  of  sor 
his  great  surprise,  it  was  clear  he  animal,  and  used  sometimes  i 
had  never  seen  one  before.  On  giving  orders  to  their  cattle  wh 
examining  attentively  the  move-  at  a  distance.  They  seldom  i 
ments,  and  observing  that  the  mo-  tempt  to  sing  or  to  dance,  ai 
tion  was  continued  in  his  own  their  performances  of  both  are  n 
hands,  he  looked  at  the  surround-  serably  bad.  A  Kaffer  woman 
ing  spectators,  and  pronounced  the  only  serious  when  she  dances,  ai 
word  ftegas,  which  was  echoed  at  such  times  her  eyes  are  co 
back  with  a  nod  of  the  head  from  stantly  fixed  on  the  ground,  ai 
the  whole  crowd.  Concerning  this  her  w  hole  body  seems  tobethrpv 
word  the  Hottentot  interpreter  into  convulsive  motions, 
could  get  no  other  information  than  "  A  greater  degree  of  amus 
that  it  was  some  influence  of  the  ment  seems  to  he  derived  by  t 
dead  over  the  living  in  instigating  women  from  the  practice  of  i 
and  directing  the  actions  of  the  toning ,  or  marking  the  body  i 
latter.  He  called  it  a  ghost  or  spi-  raising  the  epidermis  from  the  c 
rit,  and  said  it  was  the  Kaffer  way  tide  ;  a  custom  that  has  been  foui 
of  swearing.  It  appeared  that  if  a  to  exist  among  most  of  the  un 
Kaffer  swore  by  a  deceased  rela-  vilised  nations  inhabiting  wai 
tion,  his  oath  was  considered  as  countries,  and  which  probal: 
inviolable.  A  promise  was  always  owes  its  origin  to  a  total  wa 
held  sacred  when  a  piece  of  metal  of  mental  resources,  and  of  t 
was  broken  between  the  parties  ;  employment  of  time.  By  slighi 
a  practice  not  unlike  the  breaking  .  irritating,  it  conveys  to  the  bo 
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Measurable  sensations.  In  Kaffer- 
and  it  has  passed  ,  into  a  general 
ashion.  No  woman  is  without  a 
attooed  skin  ;  and  their  ingenuity 
s  chiefly  exercised  between  the 
ireasts  and  on  the  arms. 

The  temperate  manner  of  living 
.mong  thesy  people,  their  simple 
liet  and  their  duly  proportioned 
juantity  of  exercise,  subject  them 
o  few  complaints.  A  limited  nutm 
>er  of  simples  compose  the  dispe'n- 
;ary  of  all  nations  where  physic  is 
lot  a  profession.  The  Kaffers  make 
ise  of  very  few  plants,  and  these 
ihiefly  in  embrocations  for  sprains 
md  bruises.  The  mother  of  Gaika 
was  so  solicitous  to  procure  from 
is  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  to 
applied  as  a  purgative,  that  she 
?ent  a  person  to  our  waggons,  fif¬ 
teen  miles  distant,  for  it.  They 
are  not  subject  to  any  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  small-pox  was  once 
brought  among  them  by  a  vessel 
that  was  stranded  on  their  coast, 
ancl  carried  off  great  numbers. 
The  marks  of  this  disorder  were 
apparent  on  the  faces  of  many  of 
the  elder  people.  They  have  no 
fermented  nor  distilled  liquors  to 
impair  the  constitution.  The  only 
two  intoxicating  articles  of  which 
they  have  any  knowledge  are  to¬ 
bacco  and  hemp.  The  effects  pro¬ 
duced  from  smoking  the  latter 
are  said  to  be  fully  as  narcotic  as 
those  of  opium.  In  the  use  of  this 
and  of  tobacco,  the  oriental  custom 
of  drawing  the  smoke  through  wa¬ 
ter  by  means  of  the  hookar,  though 
in  a  rude  manner,  is  still  retained. 
The  bowl  of  their  earthen- ware 
pipe  is.  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
thick  reed  which  stands  obliquely 
fixed  into  the  side  of  an  eland's 
horn.  This  horn  being  filled  with 
water,  the  mouth  is  applied  to  the 
opposite  end  to  that  near  which  the 
peed  js  feed.  The  Hottentot  dif¬ 


fers  very  materially  from  the  Kaffep 
in  the  construction  of  his  pipe. 
He  reduces  the  stem  to  the  length 
of  two  inches,  that  two  senses  may 
at  the  same  time  receive  thebe<- 
nefit  and  the  gratification  resulting 
from  the  practice  of  smoking. 

te  Few  are  the  dietetic  plants  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  Kaffers.  The  millet, 
called  by  botanists  the  holcus 
sorghum ,  and  a  very  large  species 
of  water-melon,  seem  to  be  their 
principal  culinary  plants.  The 
zmiia  cycadis,  a  species  of  palm, 
grows  wild  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  is  sometimes  used, 
as  a  substitute  for  millet,  to  mix 
with  milk  as  a  kind  of  frumenty. 
For  this  purpose  the  pith  of  the 
thick  stem  is  buried  in  the  ground 
for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  till  it 
becomes  soft  and  short,  so  as  easily 
to  be  reduced  to  a  pulpy  consist¬ 
ence.  They  eat  also  the  roots  of 
the  iris  edidis,  and  several  kinds  of 
wild  berries,  and  leguminous  plants. 

“  Had  the  Kaffers  been  more  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  in  tilling  the 
ground,  they  had  probably  before 
this  arrived  at  a  more  competent 
knowledge  of  the  general  causes 
b}'  which  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons  are  produced.  At  present 
they  know  little  more  of  astronomy 
than  that  in  about  thirty  days  the 
moon  will  have  gone  through  all 
its  different  phases;  and  that  ip. 
about  twelve  moons  the  same  sea¬ 
sons  will  return.  -Their  only  chro¬ 
nology  is  kept  by  the  moon,  and  is 
registered  by  notches  in  pieces  of 
wood.  It  seldom  extends  beyond 
one  generation  till  the  old  series 
is  cancelled,  and  some  great  event, 
as  the  death  of  a  favourite  chief,  or 
the  gaining  of  a  victory,  serves 
for  a  new  mra. 

“  Not  the  smallest  vestige  of  a 
written  character  is  to  be  traced 
among  them;  but  their  language 

appeart 
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appears  to  be  the  remains  of  some¬ 
thin^  far  beyond  that  of  any  sa¬ 
vage  nation.  In  the  enunciation 
it  is  soft,  fluent,  and  harmonious ; 
has  neither  the  monotonous  mouth¬ 
ing  of  the  savage,  nor  the  nasal 
nor  guttural  sounds  that  prevail  in 
almost  all  the  European  tongues.. 
It  is  as  different  from  that  of  the 
Hottentots  as  the  latter  is  from  the 
English.  In  a  very  few  words,  and 
these  are  generally  propei  names, 
they  have  adopted  the  palatial 
clacking  qf  the  tongue  used  by 
the  Hottentots.  The  mountains 
and  rivers  in  the  country,  fof  in¬ 
stance,  still  retain  their  Hottentot' 
names;  a  presumptive  pioof  that 
the  Kaffers  were  intruders  upon 
this  nation.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  the  Kaffers,  as  well  as  the 
Hottentots,  should  have  obtained  a 
name  that  never  belonged  to  them. 
The  word  Kaffer  could  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced  by  one  of  that  nation. 
They  have  nO  sound  of  the  letter 
r  in"  their  language.  A  Kojfray, 


among  the  Indians,  is  an  infidel; 
a  pagan,  and  was  a  general  name] 
applied  by  the  early  voyagers  toj 
those  people,  in  whom  they  did 
not  perceive  any  traits  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  nature  ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Hottentot  seems  not  yet 
to  have  been  ascertained.  The 
Kaffers  call  themselves  Koussie, 
which  word  is  pronounced  by  the 
Hottentots  with  a  strong  palatial 
stroke  of  the  tongue  on  the  first 
syllable.  I  know  not  if  the  Kaffer 
language  bears  any  analogy  to  the 
Arabic  ;  but  their  word  eliang  for 
the  sun  has  an  oriental  sound  for 
expressing  the  same  idea.  The 
following  brief  specimen  of  the 
Kaffer  language,  with  the  syno¬ 
nymous  words  in  that  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentots,  may  serve  to  show  .how- 
little  resemblance  they  bear  to  each 
other.  The  hyphen,  in  the  latter, 
expresses  the  dental,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumflex  the  palatial,  action  of  the 
tongue  on  those  syllables  over 
which  they  are  placed. 


The  sun. 
The  moon. 
The  stars. 
The  earth. 
Air  or  light. 
Fire, 

Water, 
Thunder, 
Lightning, 
Wind, ,  • 

Rain, 

The  sea, 

A  man, 

A  woman. 
An  ox, 

A  dog. 
To-day, 
To-morrow, 
One, 

T  wo. 
Three, 


KAFFER. 

HOTTENTOT. 

Eliang, 

Surrie. 

„  i 

Inyango, 

ka. 

i 

Imquemqueis, 

Koro. 

Umclabo, 

Koo. 

Amaphod, 

Kom. 

Leaw, 

Ei. 

Amaanzee, 

Kam. 

Ezoolo, 

hoonoo. 

Leaw  Ezoolo, 

hoonoo-ei 

Oomoi, 

qua. 

Imphoola, 

Toqkai. 

Ooloanje, 

hurroo. 

Abaantoo, 

Quaina. . 

Omfaas, 

Quaisha. 

Incabai, 

Mnoo. 

Eenja, 

Toona. 

Emenie, 

Hasai. 

Gamtzo, 

Quatrie, 

Eeny£, 

Qua?. 

.  Zimbeenie, 

Karu. 

Zintate, 

gqna. . 

Four, 
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Four, 

Five, 

Six, 

Seven, 

Eight, 

Nine, 

Ten, 

Eleven  / 

Twelve, 

Twenty, 

Thirty, 

Forty, 

A  hundred. 


IvAFFER.  HOTTENTOT. 

Zeene,  haka.- 

Zincano,  '  gose; 

Zintantaat. 

Zinnone. 

Zintoamnayenc, 

Tuamnumye. 

Leeshung. 

Leefang-gay-y^. 

Leefangbeenie. 

Amashoomomabeenie, 

A  in  a  s  h  oo  m  o  m  atate . 
Amashoomoinazeene. 

Ecoloo. 


“  The  Kaffers  differ  also  very 
naterially  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ng  nations  in  their  manner  of  dis- 
josing  of  the  dead.  Funeral  rites 
ire  bestowed  only  on  the  bodies  of 
heir  chiefs,  and  on  their  children, 
fhe  first  are  generally  interred 
/erydeep  in  the  kraals  or  places 
where  their  own  oxen  used  to 
stand  at  nights  ;  and  the  bodies 
)f  infants  are  most  commonly  de¬ 
posited  in  the  ant-hills  that  have 
been  excavated  by  the  myrme- 
"ophagae  or  ant-eaters.  The  rest 
are  exposed  to  be  devoured  by 
wolves.  As  these  animals  drag 
them  away  immediately  into  their 
dens,  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  shocked 
or  disgusted  with  the  sight  of  the 
mangled  carcase.  A  Kaffer,  in 
consideration  of  this  piece  of 
Service,  holds  the  life  of  a  wolf 
sacred,  at  least,  he  never  en- 
) 


deavours  to  destroy  it ;  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
country  swarms  with  them.  Some 
author  has  asserted,  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  burning  the  dead  was 
universal,  till  the  practice  of  it, 
adopted  as  the  most  prudent  and 
convenient  disposal  of  an  un¬ 
pleasant  object,  became  a  sub¬ 
ject  of'  ostentatious  parade  ;  and 
the  funeral  pile  having  at  lengtli 
exhausted  the  forests,  necessity 
obliged  them  to  have  recourse 
to  other  means,  some  to  inter¬ 
ment,  others  to  exposure  in  high 
places  to  be  devoured  by  crows 
and  vultures.  Had  the  Kaffers 
ever  burned  their  dead  in  the 
country  they  now  inhabit,  they 
were  under  no  necessity  of  dis¬ 
continuing  the  practice  for  want 
of  fuel,  being  in  the  midst  of 
inexhaustible  forests.” 


Some 
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Some  pA&ticuLAks  of  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitant's  ofTcnn 
kitanay  Bay,  the  Baya  de  Guadalupe  of  the  Spaniards,  bi 
called  by  the  Natives  Tchinkitanay. 


[From  a  Voyage  round  the  World  by  Etienne  Marchand.} 
IE  natives  Who  occupy  the  bable  that  the  face  of  those  : 


JL  environs  of  Tchinkitanay  Tchinkitanay  Bay  would  be  le 
Bay  are  of  a  stature  below  the  disgusting,  if  they  preserved  th; 
middle  size  ;  none  of  five  feet  four  which  nature  has  given  them  ;  f< 
inches  (French)  are  to  be  seen  :  the  young  boys  have  an  agreeabli 
their  body  is  thick,  but  tolerably  and  even  an  interesting  count* 
well  proportioned;  their  round  and  nance;  but  age,  and  still  more  tl 
flat  face  is  not  set  off  by  their  snub  trouble  which  they  take  to  mak 
but  sharp  nose,  little  watery  eyes,  themselves  ugly  by  wishing  to  en 
sunk  in  the  head,  and  prominent  belli sh  themselves,  end  in  givin 
cheek-bones.  It  is  no  easy  matter  them  hard,  coarse,  and  even  fen 
to  determine  the  colour  of  their  cious.  features.  Surgeon  Robh 
complexion  ;  it  might  be  imagined  attributes  their  air  of  ferocity  to  tl: 
to  be  red  or  light  brown,  but  a  frequent  expression  of  the  passior 
coat  of  natural  dirt,  thickened  by  by  which  they  are  agitated.  Ta 
a  foreign  mixture  of  red  and  black  tooing  is  little  in  use  among  tl: 
substances,  with  which  they  smear  Tchinkitanayans ;  a  few  men  onl 
their  visage,  suffers  no  remnant  of  are  tattooed  on  the  hands,-  and  o 
their  primitive  skin  to  be  disco-  the  legs  below  the  knee ;  almost  a 
vered.  The  coloured  strokes  which-  the  women  are  tattooed  on  the  sam 
they  trace  on  their  face,  present  not  parts  of  the  body, 
all  the  same  design;  but  all  equally  “  The  women,  more  fair,  or  let 
add  to  their  natural  ugliness.  Their  dark  than  the  men,  are  still  mor 
coarse,  thick  hair,  covered  with  ugly:  a  big  and  clumsy  head; 
ochre,* down  of  birds,  and  all  the  circular  face;  a  nose  squeezed  i 
filth  which  nes;leet  and  time  have  "  about  the  middle  of  its  length 
accumulated  in  it,  contributes  to  eyes  small  and  inanimate ;  check 
render  their  aspect  still  more  hi-  bones  very  prominent  ;  hair,  c 
deous.  They  wear  their  beard  only  rather  a  inane,  thick,  bushy,  an 
at  a  certain  age ;  'the  youths  care-  coarse,  tied  behind  with  strips  c 
Tull  v  eradicate  it:  adults  suffer  it  to  leather,  either  in  the  form  of  a  cu 
grow:  and  it  is  at  this  day  well  or  a  club ;  the  shoulders  strong  an 
proved,  by  the  unanimous  account  broad;  the  neck  low,  tolerably  fin: 
of  the  different  voyagers  who  have  and  well  rounded  in  those  who  ar 
visited  the  north-west  coast  of  not  sixteen,  but  extremely  fiabb 
America,  that  all  the  Americans  and  pendent  in  those  who  hav 
have  a  beard,  in  contradiction  to  suckled  ;  a  waist  short  and  thick 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  learned,  knees  and  feet  turned  in,  subjec 
who  have  refused  it  to  the  men  of  to  strike  against  each  other  i: 
the  New  World,  and  wished  to  walking ;  and,  to  complete  th 
make  of  this  want  of  hair  a  variety  whole,  a  filthiness  truly  disgusting 
in  the  human  species.  It  is  pro-  Most  assuredly,  if  we  plac’e  thi 
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•trait  by  the  side  of  one  of  those 
men  whom  nature  has  appeared 
take  a  delight  in  forming  on  the 
inds  scattered  in  the  middle  of 
Great  Ocean,  that  of  a  female 
heitean  or  Mendo^an,  we  shall 
nd  in  need  of  reflexion,  not  to 
ieve  that  these  two  individuals 
ong  to  twcJdifterent  species : 

ua  reffemble  k  la  nmt,  comme  l’autre 
au  beau  jour*.’  Voltaire. 

‘  The  women  of  Tchinkitanay 
,Te  thought  proper  to  add  to  their 
nral  ugliness,  by  the  use  of  a 
-ornament,  no  less  whimsical 
n  inconvenient.  The  people, 
onging  to  Cook's  ship,  who  first 
rceived  females  decked  with  this 
lament,  reported  to  their  cap- 
ii  that  they  had  seen  women 
th  two  mouths  :  and,  in  fact, 
y  have  very  much  that  appear- 
2e.  In  order  to  procure  them  a 
mu  from  which,  no  doubt,  they 
peet  complete  success,  since,  to 
lain  it,  they  submit  to  suffer  tor 
long  time,  a  longitudinal  slit, 
rallel  to  the  mouth,  is  made 
3ut  six  lines  below  their  under- 
.  In  this  is  first  inserted  a 
iwer  of  iron  or  wood ;  and  the 
Ik  of  this  foreign  substance  is 
ireased  gradually,  and  from  time 
lime,  according  to  the  progress 


of  age.  At  length  means  are  found 
to  introduce  into  it  a  piece  of  wood, 
neatly  wrought,  the  shape  and  sizti 
of  which  are  nearly  those  of  the 
bowl  of  a- table-spoon.  The  effect 
of  this  ornament  is  to  depress,  by 
the  weight  of  its'  projecting  part, 
the  under-lip  on  the  chin,  to  deve- 
lope  the  charms  of  a  large  gaping 
mouth,  which  assumes  the' shape  of 
that  of  an  oven,  and  to  expose  to 
full  view  a  set  of  yellow  and  dirty 
teeth.  As  this  machine  is  removed 
and  replaced  ,ut  pleasure,  when  it 
is  taken  away,  the  transversal  slit 
of  the  lip  presents  a  second  mouth; 
which,  from  its  aperture,  is  not 
inferior  in  size  to  the  natural  mouth : 
and,  in  some  women,  it  is  upwards 
of  three  inches  in  length  f .  The 
men  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
in  ake  use  of  this  ornament ;  it  is 
the  exclusive  attribute  of  the  fair 
sex.  According  to  the  editor  of 
Dixon's  Journal,  e  this  curious  ope* 
‘  ration  of  cutting  the  under-lip  of 
'  the  females,  never  takes  place  dur- 
‘  ing  their  infancy;  but,'  says  this 
writer,  ‘  from  every  observation  l 
‘  was  able  to  make,  seems  confined 
'  to  a  peculiar  period  of  life.  When 
'  the  girls  arrive  at  the  age  of  four- 
'  teen  or  fifteen,’  continues  he,  '  the 
'  centre  of  the  under-lip,  in  the 
'  thick  part  near  the  mouth,  is 


p  u  One  like  the  night,  the  other  like  the  day.” 

f"  <£This  ornament,  as  whimsical  as  it  must  be  inconvenient,  is  however  not  peculiar 
north-west  coast  of  America  ;  it  was  found  in  use  among  the  Brazilians  when  the 
-overy  was  made  of  their  country.  They  pierced  the>r  under-lip  from  their  infancy; 
I,  at  that  tender  age,  they  contented  themselves  with  inserting  there  a  little  bone, 
white  as  ivory;  but  at  the  age  of  puberty  they  introduced  into  it  a  stone  of  the 
gth  ol  a  finger,  which  they  inerustated  in  such  a  manner  that  it  held  of  its  own  accord:, 
ne  enchased  these  even  into  their  cheeks.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  extraordinary  a 
toiation  as  the  lip-ornament  should  have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  two  different 
ions,  one  of  which  could  not  have  served  as  a  model  to  the  other,  to  judge  from 
ir  distant  position,  which  scarcely  allow  us  to  suppose  that  they  can  have  had  a 
fununication  with  each  other.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  have  been  introduced  into 
er  parts  of  the  continent.  The  tribes  of  (he  north-west  const,  as  is  seen,  improve 
vsiderablv  on  the  Brazilians:  it  may  be  said  that  they  exaggerate  the  fashion. 
s  This  fashion  appears  general  on  the  coast  between  the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  parallels, 
h  this  difference,  that  in  the  most  northern  parts  the  men  alone  wear  the  lip-orna- 
nt;  and  that  ia  the  southern  parts  it  is  reserved  for  the  women.” 


r  .simply 
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*  simply  perforated,  and  a  piece  of 
6  copper  wire  introduced,  to  pre- 

*  vent  the  aperture  from  closing ; 

*  the  aperture  afterwards  is  length- 

*  ened,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  line 

*  parallel  with  the  mouth  ;  and  the 
s  wooden  ornaments  are  enlarged 

*  m  proportion,  till  they  are  fre- 

*  quently  increased  to  three,  or  even 
'  four  inches  in  length,  and  nearly 

*  as  wide;  but  this  generally  hap- 

*  pens,  when  the  matron  is  advanced 
51  in  years,  and  consequently  the 

*  muscles  are  relaxed;  so  that,  pos- 

4  sibly,  old  age  may  obtain  greater 
4  respect  from  this  very  singular 
'  ornament  Captain  Chanal 

and  surgeon  Roblet  do  not  agree 
with  the  editor  of  Dixon's  voyage 
as  to  the  period  at  which  the  wo¬ 
men  can  aspire  to  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  lip-ornament :  they 
say  that  the  operation  is  begun 
from  the  most  tender  infancy  ;  and 
they  -saw  girls  at  the  breast  who 
already  had  their  lip  slit,  and 
adorned  with  a  wooden  skewer. 
But  it  is  possible  that  these  voyagers 
may  not  be  at  variance :  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  the  women  of 
Tchinkitanay  have  made  with  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  must  have  improved  among 
them  the  art  of  pleasing;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  since  Dixon  quitted  them, 
they  have  decided  that  they  could 
not,  too  early  in  life,  cause  all  their 
sex  to  enjoy  an  ornament  that  em¬ 
bellishes  the  attractions  which  na¬ 
ture  has  so  prodigally  dealt  out  to 
them. 

“  As  youth  always  inspires  in¬ 
terest  and  indulgence,  the  French 
voyagers  assert  that  the  young 
girls  are  neither  so  ugly  nor  so 
disgusting  as  the  women ;  yet  they 
acknowledge,  that  they  saw  not  a 
single  one  who  was  tolerably  pretty. 
We  must  believe  seamen,  without 


hesitation,  when  they  say  that ! 
women  whom  they  have  met  w 
in  their  excursions  deserved  i 
their  homage. 

<(  The  individuals  of  both  sex 
children,  whether  young  or  o 
are  covered  with  vermin.  Tb 
assiduously  hunt  those  devouri 
animals,  but  in  order  to  dev( 
them  themselves.  The  furs  vvhi 
they  sell  to  strangers  are  so 
fested  with  them,  that  whate^ 
pains  be  taken  to  rid  the  skins 
those  insects,  they  soon  increase 
such  an  excess,  that  it  becoir 
impossible  for  the  crew  of  a  ship 
escape  their  pursuit  and  voracit 
It  may  be  said,  that,  in  taking 
cargo  of  furs,  a  vessel  takes  a  car 
of  lice. 

“  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  t 
small-pox  has  been  introduced  ir 
the  countries  which  border 
Tchinkitanay  Bay  ;  for  sevei 
individuals  of  both  sexes  be 
unequivocal  marks  of  it ;  and  th 
explained  very  clearly  to  surge 
Roblet,  who  questioned  them  co 
cerning  the  cause  of  these  marl 
that  they  proceeded  from  a  disord 
which  made  the  face  swell,  ai 
covered  the  body  with  virule 
pustules  that  occasioned  viole 
itchings.  They  even  remark* 
that  the  French  must  be  well  a 
quainted  with  it,  since  some 
them  also  bore  the  marks  of  it.  - 
1787,  captain  Portlock  was  wdtnc 
of  the  ravages  which  it  had  mas 
some  years  before,  and  of  the  dep 
pulation  that  had  been  the  cons 
quence  of  it,  in  the  harbour 
which  he  has  given  his  name,  ai 

.  .  »  O  . 

which  is  situated  at  ho  great  d 
stance  to  the  north-west  of  Tchi 
kit.anay,  towards  the  latitude 
57°  50'.  Froitf  the  information  th 
jie  was  able  to  procure,  he  think 


ar 


*  “  Dixon’s  Voyage,  p.  187.” 
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d  this  opinion  appears  io  be  well  women  df  Tchinkitanay  consists  of 
mded,  that  the  Spaniards  who,  a  sort  of  shirt  of  tanned  skin,  sewed  t 
.•17/5,  pushed  their  discoveries  at  the  sides,  the  wide  sleeves  oi 


this  coast  as  far  as  the  fifty-eighth 
raliel,  left  there  this  indelible  trace 
their  unexpected  appearance 
d  visit  *.  It  was- then  reserved 
them  to  spread  contagion  on 
;  two  shores  id  the  New  World, 
if  their  arms  ought  not  to  have 
heed  for  its  depopulation ;  for 
,s  well  known  that  the  small-pox 
s  carried  to  Mexico  by  a  negro 
ye  belonging  to  the  suit  of  Nar- 
iz,  when  the  latter  was  £ent  with 
Dody  of  troops,  by  Velasquez, 
mnandant  at  Cuba,  to  deprive 
rtes  of  his  commission,  and  arrest 
i  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests. 
etlavaCa,  who  occupied  the 
one  of  Mexico,  after  the  tragi- 
end  of  the  unfortunate  Monte- 
na>  his  brother,  which  was  dis- 
cefiil  to  the  conqueror,  fell  a 
tim  to  that  frightful  disorder, 

;  of  the  scourges  of  Europe, 
ich  ravaged  and  depopulated  the 
)  Americas  f.  The  Spaniards 
ik  to  justify  themselves  by  say- 
*  that,  if  they  gave  the  small- 
:  to  the  Americans,  this  Was  only 
hanging  one  disorder  for  an- 
?r  •  ah  !  if  in  fact  it  be  true, 

:  the  disease  which  they  brought 
k  from  then*  conquests,  and 
ch  has  infected  the  Old  Conti- 
btook  birth  in  the  New;  if  it 
e  inevitable  that  the  two  worlds; 
'Pening  a  communication,  should 
p focal ly  bestow  on  each  other 
’ata!  a  present,  it  may  be  said, 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  in 
1  y  others,  it  would  have  been 
or;  for  the  happiness  of  the  hu- 
1  species,  that  they  had  continued 
nally  unknown  to  each  other. 

The  d  ress  of  the  men  and 


which  reach  only  a  little  below  the 
shoulder;  and  a  fur  cloak,  which  is 
worn  with  the  hair  on  the  outside. 

O  ver  this  the  women  wear,  besides 
an  apron  of  the  same  skin,  which 
comes  no  higher  than  the  waist, 
and  another  otter  cloak  over  the 
former.  The  editor  of  Dixon's 
Journal  says,  that,  f  besides  their 
f  ordinary  dress,  the  natives  at  this 
f  plaeb  have  a  peculiar  kind  of 
f  cloaks,  made  purposely  to  defend 
f  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
‘  weather.  I  had  no  opportunity/ 
adds  lie,  f  of  examining  them  mi- 
'*  mutely,  but  they  appear  to  be  made 
c  of  reeds,  sewed  very  closely  to*  ' 
f  gether ;  and  I  was  told  by  one  of 
‘  our  gentlemen,  who  was  with  Cap-  . 
f  tain  Cook  during  his  last  voyage, 
f  that  they  are  exactly  the  same 
f  with  those  worn  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  New  Zealand  j/  When 
the  cold  is  not  sharp,  the  men  throw 
off  the  skin  shirt,  and  content  them¬ 
selves  with  the  skin  cloak,  which 
admits  of  part  of  their  body  being 
seen  naked.  Most  of  them  are 
adorned  with  a  necklace,  com¬ 
posed  of  copper  wire  interwoven  ; 
and  this  ornament  appears  not  to 
he  of  European  manufacture ;  it 
might  be  taken  for  a  work  of  their 
Own  bands.  They  therefore  pos¬ 
sess  mines,  whence  they  extract 
this  metal ;  and  nothing  contradicts 
this  first  supposition  :  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suppose,  too,  that 
they  possess  the  art  of  melting  me- 
tal;  of  drawing  it  into  wire,  of 
working  it  ;  and  what  we  have 
been  able  (o  learn  of  their  industry 
does  not  favour  the  idea  that  we 
eau  grant  them  this  knowledge,' 


*  «  Portiock’s  Voyage,  p.  270  and  following.*’ 
f  “  See  Robertson’s  History  of  America,  book  VII,  note  LXVIII.” 
f  u  Dixon’s  Voyage,  p,  191, * 

/  '  F  Vfhat 
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What  seems  most  probable  is,  that 
these  necklaces,  fabricated  in  some 
of  the  European  settlements  of  the 
interior,  come  to  them  ready  made, 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  through  the 
channel  of  the  intermediate  nations. 
Both, sexes  make  use  of  a  small  hat, 
made  of  bark,  plaited,  and  in  the 
form  of  a.cone,  truncated  at  a  fourth 
or  a  third  of  its  height :  but  most 
frequently  the  men  have  the  head 
bare;  their  thick  hair,  mixed  with 
ochre  and  down  of  birds,  forms  a 
natural  head-dress,  which,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  weather,  must  be  sufficient  to 
protect  their  head  from  the  injury 
of  the  air.  It  might  be  imagined, 
from  the  preference  which  they  at 
this  day  give  to  jackets  and  trow- 
sers,  that  they  find  the  use  of  them 
more  convenient  than  that  of  their 
former  clothes ;  yet  I  should  rather 
think  that,  not  being  able  to  ac¬ 
quire,  but  bv  the  sacrifice  of  their 
furs,  the  European  utensils,  the 
utility  of  which  they  have  disco¬ 
vered,  and  which  have  made  them 
know  wants,  eager  to  procure 
themselves  to  new  commodities, 
new  enjoyments,  they  have  ac¬ 
commodated  themselves  to  our 
dress  :  for  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  Frenchman  who  should  be  con¬ 
demned  to  pass  a  winter  amid  the 
frozen  forests  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  in  5 7°  north 
latitude,  would  prefer  to  our  wool¬ 
len  cloths  those  thick  furs  which 
nature  seems  to  have,  designedly, 
lavished  on  the  countries  where  the 
severity  of  the  cold  demands  the 

j 

use  ot  them. 

u  Independently  of  theiir  every¬ 
day  clothing,  the  men  have  another, 
"which  may  be  called  their  holiday 
suit,  or  habit  of  ceremony.  As  this 
dress  differs  from  the  masquerade, 
-or  wardresses,  in  which  the  natives 


of  Nootka  sometimes  muffle  then, 
selves  up,  and  which  captain  Coo-, 
who  has  described  them  with  11 
greatest  minuteness,  calls  the 
monstrous  decorations  *,  it  m; 
not  be  useless  to  make  known  th 
of  the  Tchinkitanayans.  To  ac 
a  chapter  to  the  history  of  dress 
is  to  add  one  to  that  of  the  extr 
vaganeies  of  the  privileged  animi 
so  proud  of  his  reason,  who  sty] 
himself  the  King  of  Nature.. 

cr  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judgi 
the  dress  of  which  captain  Chan 
gives  us  the  description  is  reservi, 
by  the  natives  of  Tchinkitanay  f 
particular  ceremonies  or  function 
for  characters  of  buffoons  or  ju 
glers :  to  the  object  of  war  it  a 
pears  to  be  quite  foreign.  It  ; 
remarked,  however,  that  the  u  j 
of  this  dress  is  not  confined  to  oj 
men  ;  for  the  American  to  who'1 
the  French  addressed  themselvj 
'  to  see  one  of  these  dresses  j>f  ch  * 
raeter  appeared  not  to  be-  mo 
than  twenty -five  years  of  age: 
was  not  without  some  diffieulj 
that  they  prevailed  on  him.  to  d 
splay  part  of  his  wardrobe,  whiy 
he  kept  carefully  put  by  in  a  litlj 
box;  and  in  which,  through  gfd 
condescension  towards  strange) 
he  was  pleased  to  muffle  himsd 
up  in  their  presence.  The  ff] 
piece  of  this  whimsical  attire  is  j 
sort  of  grenadier’s  cap,  or  rath 
the  fore  par.t  of  a  mitre,  which 
placed  on  the  forehead,  and  fi 
tened  by  strings  tied  behind  t 
head.  The  sides  of  it  are  border; 
with  long  hair  of  men  and  bead 
On  the  exterior  part  of  this,  heai 
dress  are  represented  figures 
men,  quadrupeds, and  birds,  paint 
in  a  grotesque  manner ;  and  bran 
composed  of  hair  of  beasts,  ail 
filaments  of  tree  or  shrub-bark,  lij 


iff 


*  c<  See  Cook’s  Third  Voyage,  vol.ii,  p.  3Q6J* 
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ktN,  hang  down  behind  as  a  long 
'railing  tail.  The  breast  is  covered 
vith  a  sort  of  plastron  or  cuirass, 
nade  of  a  tissue  6f  spun-hair,  and 
rimmed  with  slips  of  skin,  which 
ire  shaped  like  the  skirts  of  a 
■orset,  the  lower  extremities  of 
vhich  are  cut  cdt  into  little  fringes, 
vhich  are  suspended,  in  infinite 
mmbers,  small  shells,  spurs  and 
dlls  of  birds.  O11  the  middle  of 
his  plastron  are  painted  various 
^regular  figures.  On  each  thigh 
■nd  knee  are  placed  pieces  nearly 
Mar;  with  this  difference,  that 
hat  of  the  knee  presents  a  gro- 
esque  head  with  a  wooden  nose, 
noveable  and  hooked,  three  or  four 
aches  in  length.  These  last-men- 
ioned  pieces  are,  like  the  cuirass, 
arnished  with  shells  and  dried 
xtremities  of  birds;  which,  by 
diking  against  each  other  in  the 
lotions  of  the  body,  imitate,  thouo-h 
ery  imperfectly,  the  sound  of  our 
ttle  bells.  The  Tchinkitanayan, 
luffled  up  in  this  garb,  holds  in  one 
and  a  hoop  of  platted  osier,  eight 
'nine  inches  in  diameter,  the  radii 
id  circumference  of  which  are 
^orated  with  the  same  gew-gavvs 
1  the  other  parts  of  the  dress.  In 
e  other  hand  he  carries  the  repre- 
Iitation,  made  with  osier  or  bark, 
a  human  head,  terminated  in  a 
)int,  and  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
ck  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
his  head  is  filled  with  dried  and 
norous  seeds,  and  may  be  corn- 
red,  though  on  a  large  scale,  to 
ose  wicker-rattles  which  the  vil- 
^e-nurses  shake  in  the  ears  of  - 
?ir  nursb'ng.  As  soon  as  the 
tor  had  finished  his  toilet,  the 
ice  began.  It  neither  was  long 
r  overcharged  with  incidents : 
it  the  three  unities  wTere  per¬ 
tly  observed  ;  he  confined  him- 
f  to  agitating  his  body  in  every 
1}'j  and  to  endeavouring,  by  a 


universal  contortion  of  his  limbs, 
to  find  motions  that  might  multiply 
the  shocks  of  the  sonorous  gew¬ 
gaws  ^  with  which  his  dress  wps 
loaded,  in  order  to  increase  and 
diversify  their  .sounds.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  horrible  o-rf. 
maces,  which  Callot  might  have 
employed  with  success  in  his 
Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony  ..  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  was  the 
more  ugly  on  that  account ;  but  he 
produced  varieties  in  his  ugliness. 
It  may  well  be  supposed  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  spectators  to 
divine  the  subject  of  the  piece  ; 
they  were  obliged  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  admiring  the  elegance 
cd  the  costume,  and  the  suppleness 
of  the  actor  of  the  pantomime. 

This-  character-dress  was  not 
the  only  one  that  he  possessed;  his 
wardrobe  contained  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  no  doubt  for  different  parts, 
and  was  remarked  above  all  for  a 
varied  collection  of  caps.  It  may 
be  imagined  that  national  vanity 
had  induced  him  to  display,  to  the 
eyes  of  strangers,  the  dress  to  which 
he'  attached  the  most  importance, 
and  which  seemed  to  him  the  best 
calculated  to  excite  their  admira¬ 
tion  ;  they  were,  however,  very 
desirous  to  see  the  others,  but  he 
would  not  permit  them  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  ;  and  whatever  entreaty  they 
made,  whatever  price  they  offered, 
they  could  never  prevail  bn  him  to 
part  with  any  articles  of  his  ward¬ 
robe. 

“  The  population  of  Tchinkita¬ 
nay  Bay,  like  that  of  all  the  norlh- 
west  coast  of  America,  is  not  nu¬ 
merous.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  greater  part,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  natives  who  oecupv 
the  skirts  of  the  bay,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  old  men  and  the 
infirm,  presented  themselves  round 
the  ship  ;  and  our  voyagers  could 
F  2  never 
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never  reckon  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  individuals,  including  women 
and  children  :  but,  as  the  number 
of  the  men  always  exceeded  that  of 
the  women,  we  may  suppose  that 
some  of  the  latter  had  remained  in 
the  habitations,  in  order  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  family  con¬ 
cerns,  and  to  the  children  at  the 
breast.  In  Dixon’s  Journal,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  number  .ever  seen 
about’ his  ship,  at  one  time,  was  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  including 
women  and  children.  The  editor 
of  his  Voyage  says,  f  Were  I  to 
f  estimate  these  at  half  the  number 
‘  who  live  here,  it  would  perhaps 

*  be  not  far  from  the  truth  ;  but 
c  supposing  an  allowance  to  be 
‘  made  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 

‘  and  for  those  who  were  absent, 

‘  engaged  in  hunting,  fishing,  & c. 

*  I  think  four  hundred  and  fifty 

-  *  people  wiif  be  the  whole  of  the 

f  natives  found  here,  taking  the 
(  computation  in  its  utmost  extent, 
f  and  including  men,  women,  and 
f  children.’  * 

“  We  must  not  he  astonished  to 
find  a  feeble  population  on  lands 
whose  forests,  perhaps  as  ancient 
as  the  soil  that  nourishes  them, 
cover  all  the  surface  which  is  not 
reached  by  the  tempests  of  the 
ocean.  The  man,  who,  to  secure 
his  subsistence,  has  only  the  chances 
ot  hunting  and  fishing,  can  scarcely 
provide  for  himself:  culture  alone 
can  call  forth  population  ;  and  a 
few  cultivated  acres  of  one  of  those 
islands  placed  between  the  tropics, 
must  afford  a  living  to  a  greater 
number  of  men,  than  whole  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  land  exhausts  its 
fecundity  in  re-producing  inces¬ 
santly  useless  forests. 

“  The  principal  food  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Tchinkitanay  is  fish,  fresh 
or  smoked;  the  dried  spawn  of  fish, 
'  of  which  they  make  a  sort  of  cake  ; 


and  the  flesh  of  the  animals  th 
they  kill :  to  these  they  add,  in  t! 
intervals  of  their  meals  and  in  th<. 
excursions,  the  use  of  a  farinaceo 
legume,  the  taste  of  which  may  ! 
compared  to  that  of  the  sweet  p 
tatoe,  and  which  surgeon  Robl 
believes  to  be  the  saranne.  W.i 
fruits,  and  berries  which  are  fom 
in  abundance  in  the  woods,  wi 
the  tender  roof  of  the  fern,  lik. 
wise  afford  them  an  occasion 
supply.  We  know  not  what  w 
their  peculiar  manner  of  preparii 
their  aliments :  at  this  day,-  th« 
dress  fish  and  meat  in  the  pots  ai 
kettles  which  they  have  obtaim 
by  trade ;  but,  taught  by  expe; 
ence,  they  no  longer  expose 
the  fire  the  tin  and  pewter  vess( 
which  they  have  received  from  t) 
Europeans ;  they  gave  the  Freni 
to  understand  that  the  former  we 
unsoldered,  and  the  latter  meltei 
they  make  use  of  both  for  servii 
up  their  food  when  dressed ;  ai 
they  employ  them  jointly  with  ti 
wooden  dishes  and  bowls  whf 
they  manufacture  themselves.  Tht 
travelling  utensils  are  become  miv 
more  cumbersome  than  they  we 
before  their  intercourse  with  stra 
gers  :  they  begin  to  experience  t 
embarrassment  of  riches. 

“  They  always  mix  train-oil  wi 
their  broth.  This  oil,  the  stro: 
and  tart  smell  of  which  makes 
reject  it  from  our  cookery,  excil 
not  the  same  repugnance  amo 
the  North  Americans  and  the  off 
nations  that  occupy  the  regie 
bordering  on  the  poles :  the  Grec 
lander  swallows  a  glass  of  tram- 
as  the  European  would  swallow 
glass  of  tokay.  Fish-oil,  in  gei 
ral,  .is  a  liquor  of  which  the  ini 
bitant  of  the  frozen  climates,  s< 
tied  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  a 
living  on  its  productions,  makes 
habitual  and  necessary  use :  it  f 
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^elopes  the  heat  concentred  in  the 
stomach ;  and,  by  driving  it  to¬ 
wards  the  circumference,  by  carry- 
ng  it  to  the  extremities,  it  main- 
;ains  throughout  the  whole  habit 
)t  the  body  thy  circulation  of  the 
luids ;  it  protects  the  members 
rom  a  numbedness  which  would 
;nd  by  causing  their  action  to 
:ease,  and  occasion  their  loss.  It 
s  not  known  that  the  Tchinkita- 
tayans  make  use  of  any  fermented 
[rink,  or  any  strong  liquor;  and 
he  brandy  of  which  they  were 
irevailed  on  to  make  a  trial  ap- 
seared  not  to  be  to  their  liking, 
t  were  to  be  wished,  for  their 
ranquillity  and  happiness,  that 
heir  communications  with  Euro¬ 
leans  may  not  introduce  into  their 
orests  this  fatal  liquor,  which  has 
arried  confusion  into  those  of  the 
avages  of  the  east  part  of  North 
Imerica,  and  which,  on  the  coast 
i  Africa,  is  paid  for  by  the  free- 
om  of  men.  Their  custom,  like 
fat  of  almost  all  the  nations  of 
America  and  Asia,  is  to  chew  ha-i 
itually  a  species  of  herb;  and  as 
oon  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
]e  tobacco  leaf,  they  gave  it  the 
reference  to  that  which  they  before 
mployed  to  satisfy  the  same  want. 
“  The  first  navigators  who  visited 
ie  north-west  coast  of  America,  in 
scending  from  the  forty-second 
egree  of  latitude  to  the  sixtieth 
arallel,  found  that  the  knowledge 
(id  the  use  of  iron  had  long  since 
rived  there  ;  and  they  saw  in  the 
mds  of  the  natives  various  instru- 
ients  and  tools  of  that  metal.  It 
probable  that  the  latter  received 
fiom  the  interior,  by  communi- 
ding,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  with 
;e  nations  which  receive  it  imme- 
iately  through  the  medium  of  the 

*  «  See 
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Europeans,  either  from  the  English 
settlements  of  Hudson's  Bay,  or 
from  the  Spanish  presidios.  The 
trade  of  the  Americans  of  the  north¬ 
west  coast  with  the  Russians  must, 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century  past, 
have  made  them  acquainted  with 
iron  and  copper ;  for,  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1741,  Beering  and 
I  schiricow,  having  sailed  from  the 
coast  of  Kamtschatka,  discovered 
that  of  America  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  led  the  way  to  the  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  made  within  these  seven¬ 
ty  years,  and  which  have  given  to 
the  empire  of  Russia  new  tributaries 
and  a  new  branch  of  commerce*. 

“  The  Tchinkitanayans  are  all 
armed  with  a  metal  dagger,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  inches  long,  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  broad,  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  point,  and  sharp  on  both 
sides.  This  is  the  weapon  which 
they  are  the  most  careful  to  pre¬ 
serve,  and  which  they  take  a 
pleasure  in  keeping  polished  and 
bright.  A  grenadier  is  not  more 
proud  of  his  sabre,  than  aTchinki- 
tanayan  is  of  his  dagger  :  he  wears 
it  in  a  shoulder-belt,  in  a  leather 
scabbard,  and  is  never  without  it, 
either  day  or  night.  It  is  with 
this  weapon,  which  never  ought  to 
have  been  turned  against  our  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  that  sometimes  he 
engages  the  bear  in  close  combat, 
and  rips  open  its  belly  when  the 
furious  animal  is  ready  to  stifle  him 
in  its  paws.  It  is  not  known  how 
long  this  dagger,  which  originally 
must  have  been  of  hard  wood,  has 
been  made  of  a  metal  the  use  of 
which  man  has  not  limited  to  his; 
wants  and  conveniences,  but  whichy 
in  his  hands,  is  become  for  his  spe¬ 
cies  the  instrument  of  destruction  f.\ 
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Their  pikes,  which  no  doubt  were 
at  first  tipped  with  a  hard  stone 
tapering  to  a  point,  or  with  a  fish¬ 
bone,  are  at  this  day  armed  with 
an  iron  head  of  European  manu¬ 
facture.  Their  lances,  the  ancient 
shape  of  which  is  not  known,  are 
at  present  composed  of  two  pieces ; 
of  the  staff,  about  fifteen  or  eight- 
teen  feet  long,  and  of  the  iron,  no¬ 
wise  inferior  to  that  of  the  halbert 
of  parade  with  which  our  parish 
beadles  used  to  be  equipped.  To 
the  stone  hatchet  they  have  substi¬ 
tuted  the  tok,  a  sort  of  thick  plane- 
iron,  which  they  adjust  firmly  on 
the  extremity  of  a  crooked  handle; 
and  this  instrument,  in  their  hands, 
performs  the  office  of  a  carpenter’s 
adze.  They  have,  however,  pre¬ 
served  the  bow  and  arrow  of  their 
forefathers :  the  place  of  this  wea¬ 
pon,  which  carries  far,  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  advantage  by  fire-arms 
only;  and  we  must  hope,  for  the 
safety  of  their  European  friends, 
that  they  will  never  learn  to  make 
use  of  them.  It  appears  that  the 
English,  in  their  visits,  distributed 
a  few  muskets  on  the  part  of  the 
coast  which  borders  on  Tchinkita¬ 
nay  Bay  ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
a  well-conceived  policy  can  ap¬ 
prove  of  such  presents:  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Europeans  ought,  rae- 
thinks,  to  induce  them  to  maintain 
the  American  in  the  opinion  that 
fire-arms  are  a  species  of  thunder 
which  it  is  not  allowable  for  him  to 
touch  without  risking  his  life :  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
suffering  him  to  grow  familiar  with 
-the  instrument  of  our  power.  Yet 
it  seems  that  tne  English,  in  giving 
them  muskets,  have  not  furnished 
the  mover  ,  and  the  primwn  mobile 
which  render  them  formidable ; 
for  a  native  of  Tchinkitanay  who 
had  possessed  one,  gave  the  French 
to  understand  that  he  had  broken 


it  in  a  passion,  because,  said  he 
the  musket  always  went  crik,  am 
would  never  go  pouliou. 

“  They  have  not  changed  the 
instrument  with  which  they  arn 
themselves  for  whale-fishing  :  thi 
instrument  is  a  harpoon  of  bone 
bearded,  and  mounted  on  a  Ion* 
pole.  Relying  on  this  weapon 
which  they  handle  with  uncommoi 
dexterity,  two  Tchinkitanayan 
boldly  attack  the  whale.  Whei 
they  are  arrived  near  the  place 
where  they  have  seen  him  dive  fbij 
the  last  time,  they  slacken  tire  pro 
gress  of  their  canoe ;  play,  as  i 
were,  with  their  paddles-  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  and,  as  soor 
as  he  re-appears,  the  harpoonei 
seizes  his  harpoon,  and  drives  a 
the  monster.  According  to  their 
account,  the  dart  thrown  nevei 
fails  to  make  its  way,  through  oik 
of  the  eyes,  into  the  inside  of  the 
head  ;  and  the  animal  is  soon  life¬ 
less.  The  fat  of  the  whale  fur¬ 
nishes  the  Americans  with  an  oil 
which  they  preserve  in  guts  of  £ 
large  capacity,  and  which,  as  .], 
have  said,  is  a  great  dainty  amon^ 
them  :  the  beard  is  converted  intc 
combs,  of  which,  however,  thejj 
make  little  use,  and  likewise  intc 
spoons  and  other  household  uten- 
sils. 

The  Tchinkitanayan  is  indus¬ 
trious,  active,  laborious,  and  skilful 
Different  works' in  wicker,  platter 
with  a  sort  of  blegance ;  cloaks  o 
spun  hair,  woven  in  a  workman-like 
manner,  intermixed  with  pieces  o 
otter-skin,  and  extremely  well  cal¬ 
culated  as  a  preservative  from  the 
cold ;  the  dressing  and  tanning  o 
skins ;  various  works  of  sculpturf 
and  painting — every  thing  an¬ 
nounces  a  long  employment  of  the! 
,  useful  arts,  and  a  knowledge  o 
those  which  are  Ynerely  agreeable.. 

The  taste  of  ornament  prevail 
•  -  ii\ 
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i  all  the  works  of  their  hands: 
leir  canoes.,  their  chests,  and  dif- 
:rent  little  articles  of  furniture  in 
se  among  them,  are  covered  with 
enures  which  might  be  taken  for  a 
jecies  of  hieroglyphics  :  fishes 
id  other  ar^irhals,  heads  of  men, 
id  various  whimsical  designs,  are 
mgled  and  confounded  in  order 
'  compose  a  subject.  It  undoubt- 
ily  will  not  be  expected  that 
ese  figures  should  be  perfectly 
gular,  and  the  proportions  in 
em  exactly  observed-— -for  here 
/ery  man  is  a  painter  and  sculptor 
-yet  they  are  not  deficient  in  a 
rt  of  elegance  and  perfection, 
[it  these  paintings,  these  carv- 
gs,  such  as  they  are,  are  seen 
i  all  their  furniture.  Is  this  ge- 
iral  taste  simply  produced  and 
ipt  alive  by  the  want  of  occu- 
dng  the  leisure  of  a  long  winter, 
however,  winter  leaves  them 
isure  ?  Or  rather  does  not  its 
inciplC  arise  from  the  ancient 
ate  of  their  society,  which  is 
st  to  us  in  the  obscurity  of  their 

u  Their  genius  and  industry  are 
splayed  principally  in  the  con- 
ruction  of  their  canoes.  Those 
hich  are  intended  for  the  use  of  a 
jgle  family,  composed  in  general 
,  seven  or  eight  individuals,  are 
teen  or  sixteen  feet  in  length,  by 
10  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in 
idth :  others  have  much  larger 
mensions,  and  carry  from  fifteen 
twenty  persons.  They  are  all 
it  out  of  a  single  trunk  of  a  tree, . 
>d  have  a  similar  form :  their 
■'0  extremities  do  not  differ  from 
eh  other,  which  must  give  these 
•noes  the  advantage  of  being 
wer  obliged  to  put  about :  they 
e  very  sharp,  and  terminate  in 
cut-water,  projecting  fifteen  or 
ghteen  inches,  which  is  not  more 
an  inch  in  thickness:  these 


two  extremities,  raised  by  planks 
neatly  fitted,  are  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  canoe  :  seats  fixed  very 
near  the  bottom,  are  so  dis.posed  as 
to  receive  the  rowers,  who,  when 
they  are  seated,  serve,  in  some 
measure,  as  ballast :  the  provisions, 
the  clothes,  and  all  the  baggatre, 
are  arranged  in  the  middle  part, 
where  they  afe  covered  with  skins 
of  beasts  and  strips  of  bark,  which 
serve  also  for  covering  the  tempo¬ 
rary  settlements  that  are  formed  on. 
the  sea-shore,  when  the  fishing- 
season  is  arrived,  for  drying  fish, 
and  furnishing  the  supply  that  is 
to  in  alee  part  of  their  subsistence 
during  the  winter  months.  Al¬ 
though  the  lading  of  the  canoes  i;s 
considerable,  since,  independently 
of  the  men,  they  carry  women, 
children,  provisions,  all  the  house¬ 
hold  utensils,  all  the  fishing  im¬ 
plements,  all  the  moveables  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  (for  it  ap  ■ 
pears,  that  according  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  sage,  the  Americans 
take  all  their  property  with  them), 
these  boats  .are  so  thin  and  so  light, 
that  they  preserve  a  surprising  ve¬ 
locity.  We  are  not  less  astonished 
at  their  stability:  notwithstanding 
the  lightness  and  the  small  breadth 
of  their  hull,  they  have  no  need  of 
being  supported  by  outriggers, 
and  they  are  never  coupled  toge¬ 
ther.  The  Teh  ink!  t  an  ayan  s  have  not 
the  use  of  the  sad;  but  we  doubt 
not  that,  having  learned,  from  the 
example  of  the  Europeans,  how 
useful  a  help  this  is  for  gaining  time 
and  saving  trouble,  they  will 
shortly  attempt  to  apply  it  to  their 
canoes:  they  are  already  versed  in 
the  art  of  weaving;  one  step  more 
is  sufficient  for  them  to  add  to  their 
canoes  a  mast  and  a  yard,  and  to 
adapt  a  sail  to  them. 

Although  the  natives  of  Tchin¬ 
kitanay  have  long  been  in  posses¬ 
sion 
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sion  of  European  hatchets,  they  clo  son  to  believe  that  their  prog-re; 
not  yet  make  use  of  this  instrument  in  civil  architecture  is  not  so  rapl 
for  felling  the  tree  which  they  in-  as  in  naval;  but,  from  what  thj 
•tend  for  the  construction  of  a  ca-  French  could  learn  from  them,  the 
npe;  they  have  preserved  their  an-  have,  up  the  country,  some  well 
cient  method  of  undermining  its  built,  spacidus,  and  convenient hab 
foot  by  means  of  fire:  it  is  by  the  tations.  ff  their  account  be  iaithiu1 
assistance  of  this  same  agent  that  and,  if  our  voyagers  understood 
.they  contrive  to  hollow  it  out ;  it  is  them  rightly,  we  must  conclud 
also  with  this  instrument,  which  is  that  these  Americans,  trom  wha 
idocile  in  their .  hands,  and  the  ac-  they  said,  are  not  a  wandering 
tion  of  which  they  know  how  to  tribe,  but  abandon  their  home 
.direct  and  regulate,  that  they  fa-  only  when  the  hunting  or  fishing 
•shion  the  tree  on  the  outside,  so  as  season,  or  trade  with  strangers, 
.to  give  it  the  form  the  best  ealeu-  compels  them,  for  a  time,  to  make  ;j 
la  ted  for  being  supported  by  the  few  excursions  to  a  distance,  am 
water,  and  for  dividing  the  fluid  proceed  to  the  borders  of  the  sea 
-by  either  of  its  extremities  indif-  We  may,  without  impeaching  thei 
.•ferently.  We  shall  cease  to  be  industry,  imagine  that  these  ham 
surprised  that,  since  they  are  ac-  rations  of  the  interior,  of  whicl 
.quainted  with  the  hatchet,  which  they  speak  with  a  sort  ot  emphasis' 
■seems  to  afford  both  facility  and  greatly  resemble,  in  point  of  archi 
•dispatch,  they  have  not  preferred  ..lecture,  size,  and  convenience 
the  use  of  it  to  the  laborious  and  those  of  the  natives  of  Nootka,  < 
long  proceeding  which  they  con-  description  and  a  drawing  of  whicl 
-tinue  to  employ,  if  we  do  not  for-  are  to  be  found  in  Cookes  thirc 
get  that  fire  has  the  property  of  voyage.  It  must  be  admitted  tha’ 
.hardening  the  wood  to  which  it  these  are  indeed  palaces,  if  we 
.has  been  applied,  consequently  of  compare  them  to  those  miserable, 
•  procuring  its  greater  density,  and  huts  which  were  seen  on  the  coast 
of  rendering  it  more  impervious  to  and  which,  under  their  covering 
the  water.  It  cannot  be  doubted  of  skins  and  bark,  receive  a  whok, 
that  they  have  discovered  in  fire  family,  heaped  up  pell-mell  on  £ 
this  property  of  rendering  wood  few  toises  of  moist  ground,  and  ex- 
more  compact,  and  of  prolonging  posed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
its  duration,  when  it  is  to  be  ex-  lateral  air,  in  u  climate  where 
posed  to  moisture,  since,  when  ReaumuFs  thermometer,  during 
they  make  a  point  to  a  stake  which  the  day,  rises  no  higher  than  twelve 
■  they  intend  to  be  driven  into  the  degrees  in  the  dog-day  $  f. 
ground,  they  take  great  care  to  “  The  Tchinkitanayans  have  a 
harden,  by  means  of  fire,  all  the  decided  taste  for  singing,  and  ii 
part  that  is  to  be  buried.*:.  appears  to  be  among  them  a  sprtoj 

‘‘  The  temporary  settlements  .social  institution:  at  fixed  periods 
which  the  Tchinkitanayans  form  of  the  day,  in  the  morning  and 
on  the  coast,  such  as  they  have  evening,  they  sing  in  chorus; 
been  described,  would  give  us,  rea-  every  person  present  takes  a  part 

11  Observations  of  Rol»lct.v 

■p  u  According  to  Pixon’s  Journal  (page  185),  the  mean  heat  doting  his  stay  in  A 0  -  * 
Pol  k  Sound,  towards  the  end  ofcjupe,  wa.s  48  degrees  ot'  Fahrenheit’s  th.eiinoinetcr,  U 
*tl  degrees  of  Reaumur  V* 
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In  the  concert  ;  and  they  all  exhi¬ 
bit  a  composure  which  might  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  that  the  words  of  their 
songs  carry  writh  them  an  interest 
that  fixes  their  attention.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  DixonV Journal  has  inserted, 
tn  his  narra/fye,  a  Tchinkitanayan 
song,  which  he  frequently  heard 
repeated  during  the  stay  of  the 
English  in  the  bay:  it  is  written  in 
notes  with  bars.  It  appears  that 
he  chief  of  the  family  begins  by 
tinging  alone  the  first  two  mea¬ 
sures;  the  men  and  women  then 
oin  their  voices  to  his  in  chorus, 
he  women  to  the  upper  octave; 
md  all  beat  tinfie  with  much  exact- 
less,  sometimes  with  their  hands; 
it  others,  with  paddles;  mean¬ 
while  the  chief  shakes  his  rattle  and 
makes  a  thousand  ridiculous  gesti- 
‘ulations,  singing  at  intervals  in 
liferent  notes  from  the  rest.  They 
lave,  adds  that  journalist/ a  great 
rariety  of  tunes,  but  their  method 
>f  performing  them  is  universally 
he  same*.  The  French  observe, 
n  like  manner,  that  all  the  singers 
'eat  time,  and  that  they  have  so 
rue  an  ear,;  that  never  more  than 
single  stroke  is  heard.  Our  voy- 
gers,  taking  a  pleasure  in  their 
inging,  which  is  melodious,  fre- 
uently  requested  them  to  sing,  and 
iey  did  so  without  suffering  them- 
slYes  to  be  pressed ;  nor  did  they 
ndeavour  to  make  a  favour  of 
lowing  their  talent  by  a  resistance 
^hich  is  not  always  a  proof  of  mo- 
esty  or  diffidence^  In  their  turn, 
ley  requested  the  French  to  sing, 
appeared  particularly  to  enjoy 
ie  slow  tunes,  the  movement  of 
diich  comes  near  to  that  of  their 
)ngs ;  an  opera  of  Lully  would  be 
sard  with  rapture  at  Teh  ink  i- 
may;  and,  no  doubt,  its  success 
ould  be  complete^  if  it  were  ter¬ 


minated  by  a  ballet  of  dev  ils,  in 
which  the  natives  might  recognise 
themselves.  * 

“  A  rapid  inspection  may  suffice 
for  an  observing  traveller,  to  learn 
the  physical  constitution  of  the 
people  whom  he  visits,  and  enable 
him  to  describe  their  dress,  wear 
pons,  arts,  food,  and  every  thing 
thgt  strikes  the  sdnscs :  but  if  a  na- 
tion  be  not  assembled  in  great 
numbers  on  the  same  spot;  if  he 
see  only  portions  of  it, distant  from 
their  homes;  if  he  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  to  their  fixed  habitations,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  its  government,  its 
religion  when  it  has  one,  its  man¬ 
ners,  and  its  customs :  then,  he  Is 
reduced  to  conjectures ;  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  divine,  and  he  thinks  he 
knows :  it  is  but  too  common  that 
from  an  insulated  fact,  from  a 
single  observation,  he  forms  his 
conclusions  of  the  community  from 
the  individual;-  and  the  picture 
which  he  presents  as  drawn  from 
nature  is  no  more  than  a  picture  of 
imagination.  FJe  experiences  still 
greater  difficulties,  if'  he  wish  to 
form  and  give  an  idea  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  same  nation  of  which 
he  sees  only  a  few  individuals,  for 
a  moment,  and  merely  for  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  trade.  In  order  to  know 
the  character  and  seize  its  shades, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  studied  it 
for  a  long  time,  to  have  examined 
man  in  circumstances  where  the 
mind  is  agitated  by  the  passions* 
and  in  those  when,  restored  to 
tranquillity,  it  pours  itself  into  the 
bosom  of  friendship,  or  peaceably 
enjoys  itself  in  the  intimacy  of  a 
well-matched  union:  and  can  a 
traveller  see  in  every  moral  atti¬ 
tude,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
the  man  whom  he  wishes  to  draw? 
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The  trait  which  the  observation  of 
the  dav  makes  him  note  down  as 
-characteristic,  the  observation  of 
the  morrow  will  make  him  efface  : 
in  short,  he  is  forced  to  paijit  the 
subject  in  profile,  in  order  that  the 
moYeability  of  the  features  may 
not  make  him  miss  the  likeness; 
and  a  profile  has  no  countenance. 
It  will  not  therefore  be  expected 
that  what  concerns  the  religious 
and  political  institutions,  the  cus¬ 
toms,  the  moral  qualities,  and  the 
character  of  the  Tchinkitanay ans 
should  be  presented  with  detail :  I 
can  produce  no  more  than  a  shape¬ 
less  sketch ;  report  some  facts, 
with  less  order  than  accuracy;  and 
compare  what  voyagers  have  said, 
in  order  to  confirm  or  invalidate 
their  accounts,  the  one  by  the  other, 
and  sometimes  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  proofs  by  probabilities. 

“  It  was  not  possible  for  the 
French  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Tchinkitanayans  acknowledge  a 
Supreme  Being,  whether  they 
pay  him  any  sort  of  worship,  and 
whether  they  have  an  idea  of  a 
future  life,  which  implies  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  editor  of  Dixon’s  Journal  men¬ 
tions,  however,  that  he  was  one  day 
endeavouring  to  get  the  meaning 
of  some  words  in  their  language 
from  one  of  the  chiefs,  and,  says 
he,  ‘  the  American,  pointing  to 
?  the  sun,  took  great  pains  to  make 
?  me  understand,  that  notwith- 

*  standing  our  apparent  superiority 
9  in  possessing  various  useful  ar- 
f  tides,  which  they  did  not,  yet 
f  that  our  origin  was  the  same  with 
f  theirs,  that  they  came  from  above 
?  as  well  as  we,  and  that  the 

*  sun  animated  and  kept  alive 

*  every  creature  in  the  universe*.’ 
The  Tchinkitanayans  therefore 

#  “  See  Dixon’s  Voyag< 


acknowledge,  under  the  emblem 
of  the  sun,  a  Supreme  Divinity, 
This  idea  is  the  first  that  presents 
itself  to  the  man  who  has  no  othei 
guide  than  the  light  of  reason  ;  be¬ 
yond  that,  every  thing  is-  superna 
tural.  Perhaps  those  songs  which 
precede  and  conclude  their  com¬ 
mercial  dealings  are  invocation: 
and  thanksgivings  to  the  Universal 
Being ;  perhaps  those  regulated 
songs,  at  the  rising  and  setting  oi 
the  luminary  of  the  day,  are  acts 
of  adoration ;  perhaps,  in  short, 
those  whimsical  dresses  which  have 
been  mentioned,  are  intended  tc 
be  employed  in  religious  cere, 
monies,  in  festivals  which  are  not 
celebrated  in  their  temporary  set¬ 
tlements  on  the  coast,  but  are  re¬ 
served  for  their  fixed  dwellings  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  It  is 
very  rare  for  men  to  be  formed 
into  .society,  without  their  having 
priests,  superstitions,  and  ceremo¬ 
nies;  they  must  have  shows,  errors* 
and  consolations. 

No  opportunity  occurred  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
practised  by  the  Tchinkitanayans  ; 
when  death  takes  off  the  chief  of  a 
family  or  one  of  its  members,  nq 
doubt  they  do  not  give  them  up 
with  indifference  to  the  destructive 
elements,  dike  the  remains  of  the 
animal  of  the  woods  whose  skin 
they  have  stripped  off;  and  then 
reason  is  too  far  advanced  not  tc 
have  dictated  to  them  the  last  duties  ! 
which  are  to  be  paid  to  the  dead  by- 
conjugal  affection,  filial  piety,  anc 
sweet  friendship:  perhaps  it  wad 
reserved  for  the  most  civilised 
people  of  the  Old  World  to  aband 
don  to  unfeeling  hirelings  the  mor¬ 
tal  parjt  of  what  was  the  most  deaf] 
to  us,  and  not  to  indulge  themselves 
in  dropping  a  tear  on  the  eaifhi 

pages  189  and  190.,J 
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vhich  is  on  the  point  of  consuming 
t.  But,  if  we  know  not  what 
>on ours  the  I  chinkitanayans  pay 
d  the  dead,  at  least  we  know  that 
icy  are  extremely  careful  and  in¬ 
ept  to  adorn  their  abode,  and  to 
escue  from"  destruction  the  most 
oble  part  of  the  being,  that  which 
ppears  to  be  the  seat  of  thought, 
"he  editor  of  Dixon's  Journakre- 
orts  that  f  Mr.  Turner,  one  of 
captain  Dixon’s  officers,  while 
he  was  making-  an  excursion  in 
the  boat  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
bay,  about, four  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  their  first  anchoring- 
birth,  saw  a  large  cave,  formed 
by  nature  in  the  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain;  curiosity  prompted  him  to 
go  on  shore,  in  order  to  examine 
it,  as  there  appeared  something, 
which,  at  a  distance,  looked 
bright  and  sparkling.  On  get¬ 
ting  into  the  cave,  he  found  the 
object  which  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  be  a  square  box,  with  a 
human  head  in  it:  the  box  was 
very  beautifully  ornamented  with 
small  shells,  polished, ,  and  shin¬ 
ing,  composing  various  designs, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  left 
there  very  recently,  being  the 
onty  one  in  the  place  Cap- 
Lin  Dixon,  who  had  discovered 
ort  Mulgrave,  situated  two  de- 
tees  and  a  hah  to  the  northward 
Tchinkitanay,  there  met,  in  his 
icursions,  with  several  of  this  sort 
1  burying-places.  If  we  can  con- 
ive  not  to  suffer  our  opinion  to  be 
overned  by  appearances  ;  if,  in 
ripping  objects  of  their  matter, 
e  are  willing,  in  order  to  appre- 
ate  them,  to  consider  the  motive, 
te  box  in  which  the  American 
reserves  the  desiccated  head 
Inch  was  dear  to  him,  and  the 
n  m  which  Cornelia  preserves 


the  ashes  of  Pompey,  will  not  differ 
in  our  eyes:  the  same  sentiment 
rendei  s  them  equally  sacred. 
When  we  see  the  pains,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  refinement,  which  these 
people,  whom  we  dare  to  call  sa - 
vages,  vie  with  each  other  in  em¬ 
ploying,  to  adorn  that  portion  of 
the  remains  of  their  relations  or  of 
their  friends,  which  they  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  restoring  to  the  ele¬ 
ments,  we  must  believe  that,  if, 
like  the  Egyptians,  they  possessed 
the  art  of  embalming,  or  if  Nature 
had  dug  in  their  solitudes  asylums 
inaccessible  to  corruption,  such  as 
those  preservative  caverns  in  the 
island  of  Teneriffe,  where,  for  so 
many  centuries  past,  the  desic¬ 
cated  bodies  of  the  ancient  Guan- 
ches  repose  entire,  we  should  see 
them,  at  fixed  periods,  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  seasons,  pay  religiously 
to  their  ancestors,  respected  both 
by  men  and  by  time,  the  perpe¬ 
tuated  homage  of  filial  piety  and  of 
gratitude.  Feeling-  people,  may 
you  ever  preserve  this  sentiment, 
sometimes  impaired,  but  indelible, 
which  endeavours  to  prolong,  by 
illusion,  the  existence  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  or  of  our  models !  And 
never  may  one  of  those  political 
revolutions  which  overthrow  great 
empires,  by  bringing  you  back  to 
the  insensibility  'of  the  wandering 
animals  with  which  you  share  your 
forests,  make  you  forget  what  the 
present  owes  to  the  past,  what  the 
living  owe  to  the  dead ! 

“  The  French  were  unable  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  the  total  number  of 
the  natives  whcfm  they  saw  assem¬ 
bled  in  Tchinkitanay  Bay,  and  who 
all  belonged  to  the  surroundina* 
coast,  form  one  and  the  same  tribe, 
and  whether  they  acknowledge  a 
supreme  chief :  only,  the  first  day 


that 


*  (<  See  Dixoa’s  Voyage,  page  1SL’* 
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that  the  Solidc  anchored  in  the. 
b.av,  a  personage  better  dressed 
than -Ah e  rest  seemed  to  affect  an 
air  of  superiority  ;  buff  as  his  com¬ 
panions  showed  him  no.  respect, 
and  appeared  not  to  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  him,  the  French  thought 
that  they  ought  not  to  pay  him  any 
more.  The  following  day,  they 
saw  this  same  man,  without  any 
distinctive  mark,  confounded  in  the 
crowd:  he  had  forgotten  his  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  preceding  day  ;  or  they 
had  been  mistaken  in  regard  to  this 
dignity.  The  government  of  the 
Tchinkitanayans  would  appear  then 
to  approach  the  patriarchal  go¬ 
vernment,  where  every  one  ac¬ 
knowledges  as  a  superior  the  chief 
only  of  the  family;  but  they  want 
flocks  and  herds,  the  place  of  which, 
cannot  be  supplied  by  oiters  and 
foears.,  Dixon’s  editor,  however, 
seems  to  admit  tribes  or  chiefs  of 
tribes ;  for  he  says  that  4  the  chief 

*  of  the  tribe  has  always  the  entire 

*  management  of  all  the  trade  be- 
6  longing  to  his  people,  and  takes 

*  infinite  pains  to  dispose  of  their 

*  furs  advantageously  This  pas¬ 
sage  of  Dixon  should  not  therefore 
persuade  me  that  he  thought  the 
Tchinkitanayans  are  divided  into 
tribes  ;  and  what  he  says  may  be 
explained  by  what  captain  Chanal 
say?,  when  he  speaks  of  their  intel¬ 
ligence  and  cunning  in  trade ;  lie 
remarks  that  the  grea  ter  part  of  the 
natives  intrusted  the  business  of 
trading  for  them,  to  those  among 
them  whom  they  knew  to  be  die 
most  skilful  in  this  kind  of  traffic* 
This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  merely 
the  mistrust  of  tiieir  own  talent,  and 
a  sort  of  homage  paid  to  that  of 
another;  it  is  an  act  of  deference 
dictated  by  interest ;  but  it  is  not 
an  act  of  submission  ;  and  it  seems 

u  See  Dixon's  Voyage^  page  i.87.’* 
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to  me  that  the  independence  oil 
each  family,  observed  by  captain 
Chanal,  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
observation  of  Dixon’s  editor.  j 
**  The  conduct  of  these  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  traffic  announces  both! 
judgment  and  distrust.  Different 
from  the  people  who  inhabit  the] 
islands  of  the  Great  Ocean,  they] 
never  prefer  the  agreeable  to  the 
useful  ;  what  is  not  to  them  an 
object  of  utility  is  accepted  only  as 
a  present,  as  stok,  according  to] 
their  expression.  It  was  observed,* 
that  when  they  accept,  by  way  oi 
closing  a  bargain,  any  of  our  nick- 
nacks  which  have  no  value  but  j 
from  fancy,  and  can  serve  only  for 
dress,  it  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  j 
pleasing  their  women  :  they  yield  i 
to  importunity;  but  it- is  evidently] 
with  regret  f .  Dealings  with  them] 
are  not  to  be  terminated  quickly  :j 
they  do  not  conclude  their  bargains; 
till  after  a  long  and  minute  exami-: 
nation  of  the  commodities  which 
are  offered.  The-  smallest  defect 
escapes  not  the  first  glance  of  their 
eye,  but  makes  them  lessen  the* 
price  of  the  article,  or  determines 
them  to  reject  it  entirely.  The 
regulation  which  they  established! 
among  them  ffg  their  traffic  with 
the  stranp-ers  was  admirable :  each 

c*3 

canoe  was  seen  to  approach  the 
ship- in  its  turn,  without  confusion, 
without  dispute,  and  according  tc 
the  order  in  which  they  had  all 
presented  themselves  on  their  arri¬ 
val  near  her  ;  and  those  who  were 
in  them  were  neither  eager,,  urgent, 
noisy,  nor  importunate,  *  The 
‘  moment  a  chief  has  concluded  ^ 
‘  bargain,’  says  Dixon’s  editor, 
‘  he  repeats  the  words  coocoo  thrice, 
*  with  quickness,  and  is  inunedi- 
‘  atelv  answered  by  all  the  people 
f  in  his  canoe  with  the  word  mhotik, 

•j*  u  Ohiervations  of  Robiet.” 

‘  pronounced 
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pronounced  in  a  tone  of  exclama¬ 
tion,  but  with  greater  or  less 
energy  in  pr6portion  as  the  bar¬ 
gain  he  has  made  is  approvedof 
Captain  Chanal  says  only,  that 
vhen  a  bargain  is  concluded  they 
xpress  their  satisfaction  by  ex- 
ilaiming  ouo A.  This  is  Dixon’s 
hook,  written  for  the  French  pro- 
mnciation.  The  editor  of  his  Jour- 
ial,  struck*  like  the  French,  by 
he  good  order  which  the  Americ¬ 
ans  of  the  bay  observed  in  their 
rade  with  strangers,  and  by  the 
one  sty  with  which  they  seem  to 
eal,  appears  to  doubt  that  confi¬ 
dence  and  harmony  reign  among 
hemselves.  After  mentioning  ‘'that 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  has  always 
the  entire  management  of  all  the 
trade  belonging  to  his  people,’ 
e  says  that,  (  should  a  different 
tribe  come  alongside  to  trade, 
whilst  he  is  trading,  they  wait 
with  patience  till  he  has  done ; 
and  if,  in  their  opinion,  he  has 
made  a  good  market,  they  fre¬ 
quently  employ  him  to  sell  their 
skins.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they 
seem  extremely  jealous  of  each 
other.’  This  is  a  very  probable 
onjecture;  for  he  adds,  that  ‘they 
use  every  precaution  to  prevent 
their  neighbours  from  observing 
what  articles  they  obtain  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  commodities  f .’ 

^  “  The  mode  of  life  of  the  Tchin- 
itanayans  is  very  regular  :  they 
uitted  the  ship  sufficiently  early  to 
e  on  shore  before  noon.  This  is 
die  hour  fixed  for  their  first  meal ; 
nd  they  take  their  second  a  little 
efore  night.  This  order  is  inva- 
Lable. 

“  The  men  appear  to  have  for  the 
(Omen  the  regard  and  attention 

*  “  Dixon’s  Voyage,  p.  189.” 

%  “  The  Journal  of  Captain  Chanal  an 
leaded  iu  the  following  description,” 
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which  their  weakness ‘claims.  They 
are  not  seen  here,  as  among  most 
of  the  savage  nations  of  America, 
charged  with  the  rudest  labours* 
and  frequently  treated  no  better 
than  our  beasts  of  burden.  '  The 
men  have  reserved  for  themselves 
every  laborious  occupation — hunt¬ 
ing;,  fishing,  and  the  preparation 
and  cooking  of  meat  and  fish.  The 
employments  of  the  women  consist 
in  cleaning  the  skins  from  their  last 
grease,  and  sewing  them  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  into  dresses.  Their  diffi¬ 
culty  in  walking,  and  their  embon¬ 
point^  announce  that  their  life  is 
very  sedentary.  They  were  seen 
sometimes  to  handle  a  "paddle;  but 
in  cases  only  when  -they  were  alone 
in  the  -canoe,  -or  when  the  men 
were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
manage  it-.  1  hey  appear  very 
subordinate  to  their  husbands  ;  but 
the  latter  have  for  them  the  greatest 
respect ;  and  they  seldom  take  the 
liberty  of  concluding  a  bargain  with¬ 
out  consulting  them.  The  women 
eat.  in  common  with  the  husband 
and  the  children ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that,  among  the  greater 
part  of  the- tribes  which  occupy  the 
islands  of  the  Great  Ocean,  and 
among  some  of  those  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America,  the  men  never 
admit  the  women  to  their  table. 

“  The  good  understanding  which 
reigns  in  their  families  is  manifested, 
in  an  affecting  manner,  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  expression  of  their  fondness 
for  their  children  :  and  the  cares 
which  nature  seems  to  have  allotted 
exclusively  to  the  mother,  the  father 
is  often  seen  to  take  a  delight  m 
sharing.  The  situation  of  the  child¬ 
ren  at  the  breast  is,  however, 
deplorable  j.  They  are  .packed 

f  “  Ibid.  pp.  187,  188.”' 

I  the  Observations  of  Surgeon  Rob! cl  ars 
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up  in  a  sort  of  wicker  cradle,  some¬ 
what  like  one  of  our  chairs,  the 
back  of  which  has  been  cut  at  a 
small  height  above  the  seat.  This 
cradle  is  covered  outwardly  with 
dry  leather,  and  lined  with  furs  in 
the  place  where  the  child  is  to  rest. 
There  it  is  that  the  little  sufferer 
experiences  a  sort  of  continual  tor¬ 
ture,  and  all  the  evils  that  can  be 
produced  by  filthiness  and  confine¬ 
ment.  Placed  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  its  legs  extended,  and  stuck 
one  against  the  otner,  it  is  covered 
to  the  cliin  by  an  otter-skin,  and 
tied  down,  in  order  to  fix  it  on  its 
bed  of  pain,  by  leather  straps, 
which  leave  it  no  liberty  except 
for  the  motions  of  its  head  f  and 
most  frequently  it  moves  that  only 
to  express  its  suffering.  The  care 
which  is  taken  to  cover  with  dry 
moss  the  seat  on  which  it  sits,  and 
to  place  some  between  its  thighs, 
also  turns  against  it :  its  urine  and 
excrements  soon  convert  this  moss 
into  dung ;  and  the  fermentation 
which  there  takes  place  produces, 
in  those  delicate  parts  of  the  body, 
excoriations,  the  scars  of  which  it 
preserves  for  life.  When  the  un¬ 
fortunate  little  creature  is  taken 
from  its  case,  in  order  to  be  clean¬ 
ed,  an  idea,  may  be  formed  of  what 
it  must  have  suffered  :  all  its  limbs 
appear  furrowed,  by  the  deep  marks 
imprinted  on  them  by  the  strong 
pressure  of  the  straps  which  bind 
it,  of  the  folds  of  the  skin  which 
envelops  it,  and  even  of  the  wood 
of  the  cradle  in  which  it  is  car¬ 
ried. 

“  The  effects  of  this  state  of  con¬ 
tinual  restraint  are  manifested  in  all 
the  children  at  the  breast :  their 
leanness  and  weakness  sufficiently 
indicate  that,  although  their  mo¬ 
thers  are  in  general  excellent  nurses, 
the  good  quality  of  the  milk  which 
they  suck  is  unable  to  give  to  their 


fettered  members  the  spring  and 
the  strength  which  motion  and  ex 
ercise  can  alone  maintain  and  in¬ 
crease.  But  as  soon  as,  releasee 
from  the  bonds  of  the  fatal  cradle, 
they  can  crawl  on  the  ground  and 
walk  on  all-fours,  there  takes  place 
throug&out-every  part  of  their  bod) 
a  sudden  and  rapid  expansion : 
gaiety,  that  charming  gaiety  oi 
childhood,  soon  succeeds  to  cries 
and  tears ;  and  health,  which  dif¬ 
fuses  over  their  plump  cheeks  a 
brilliant  carnation,  announces  that 
Nature  has  again  laid  hold  of  her 
work,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  per¬ 
fection. 

“  Let  us  not,  however,  judge  too 
severely  ;  let  us  not  without  in¬ 
quiry  condemn  the  method,  bane¬ 
ful  in  its  effects,  which  the  mothers 
of  Tchinkitanay  employ  in  the 
rearing  of  their  nurslings;  it  has 
its  principle  in  maternal  solicitude, 
and  in  the  fear  of  exposing  them  to 
dangers.  If  among  the' people,  not 
yet  civilised,  who  inhabit  the  burn¬ 
ing  climates,  instinct  has  suggested 
to  mothers  the  idea  of  not  swaddling 
their  children,  in  order  to  suffer 
them  to  enjoy  a  little  coolness,  it 
has  in  like  maimer  taught  those  of 
the  frozen  .climates,  that  heat  can 
be  preserved  only  inasmuch  as  it  is 
concentred  in  a  small  space ;  and 
has  pointed  out  to  them  to  make 
small  cradles ;  wrhich,  by  fulfilling 
this  first  object,  also  answers  the 
precautions  required  by  the  obliga^ 
tion  of  carrying  their  children  on 
journeys  through  the  woods,  and 
on  excursions  in  their  canoes. 
They  have  perceived  that  for  con¬ 
venience,  and  still  more-  to  pre¬ 
vent,  in  these  frequent  removals, 
accidents  which  cannot  be  foreseen, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  child  and 
its  cradle  should  form  as  it  were 
but  one  body.  They  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  its  weifare  to  its  safety  and 

preservation. 
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reservation.  But  have  we  not  river,  and  there  seek,  with  basins, 
5en,  at  a  time  which  is  not  very  kettles,  and  the  other  vessels  which 
imote  from  ours,  have  we  not  they  have  obtained  from  the  Euro- 
sen  in  a  great  nation,  civilised  for  peans,  all  the  water  necessarv  for 
)  many  centuries  past,  which  the  consumption  of  the  family, 
annot  plead  the  same  motive  of  They  also  go  and  cut  wood  for  fuel 
hety,  and  do  we  not  still  see  at  and  cooking ;  and,  since  the  Enro¬ 
ns  day,  the  rearing  of  children  peans  have  made  them  acquainted 
bandoned  ty  "  mercenary  vVomen,  with  the  use  and  convenience  of 
ho  cannot  have  the  feelings  of  a  the  flint  and  steel,  they  avail  them- 
mother;  and  who,  to  evade  the  selves  of  them  for  obtaining  fire  *  - 
bligation  of  being  incessantly  but  it  is  probable  that,  before  this 
‘ken  up  with  their  nurslings,  and  period,  they  knew  how  to  procure 
)  attend  more  freely  to  their  fa-  it  by  some  of  those  methods  prae» 
lily  concerns,  bind  from  head  to  tised  by  savage  nations.  Here 

>ot  these  innocent  beings,  and  are  no  little  boys  even,  who,  though 

andemn  them  to  the  punishment  scarcely  yet  able  to  walk,  do  not'" 
f  restraint  during  the  whole  time  begin  to  exercise  themselves  with 
f  their  being  suckled  ?  Perhaps  in  a  piece  of  wood  fashioned  like  a 
?es  to  come  the  north-west  part  lance,  and  try  the  strength  of  their 
1  America  will  have  its  Tronchin  young  arm  against  the  trunk  of  the 
ad  its  Rousseau.  The  former,  sup-  trees  that  are  within  their  reach,- 
orted  by  experience  and  physic.  The  education  of  the  girls  allows 
dll  advise  ;  while  the  latter,  more  them  not  to  go  far  from  the  habita- 
owerful  through  his  eloquence  tion:  sedentary  like  the  mother.  \ 
one,  will  direct  to  be  restored  to  they  share  her  peaceful  labours  and 
ie  child  that  liberty  which  it  can-  occupations;  and,  in  sharing  equally 
ot  itself  claim  but  by  unavailing  with  her  the  attentions  which  youn  J 
des  .  and  tears,  that  frequently  infants  require,  they  are  betimes 
ijustice  or  barbarity  dares  impute  instructed  in  the  duties  that  will 
>  the  perverseness  of  a  being' which  one  day  be  imposed  on  them  bf 
;  Jet  neither  good  nor  wicked,  conjugal  union  and  maternity, 
he  American  physician  and  the  “  Qur  voyagers  were  not  able  to 
hiiosopher  will  at  least  find  na-  learn  on  what  principles  the  union 
tre  in  the  enjoyment  of  part  of  of  both  sexes  is  formed ;  what  cere- 
3r  rights ;  they  will  not  have  to  monies  precede,  accompany^  and 
ammand  mothers  to  suckle  their  follow  it ;  what  contract  binds  the 
aildren.  parties ;  and  whether  this  bond  be 

“But if theTchinkitanayans have  indissoluble:  but  their  common 
’Ought  proper  to  restrict  Nature  in  affection  for  the  fruit  of  their  loves, 
le  attentions  which  they  pay  to  the  great  number  of  individuals  of* 
lfants,  they  preserve  to  her  full  which  each  family  is  composed, 
berty  in  the  education  of  adults ;  the  harmony  which  reigns  amornr 
id,  by  daily  exercise,  hasten  the  its  members — every  thing  seems  to 
rogress  and  development  of  their  indicate  that  conjugal  umon  has  no 
hysical  faculties.  Male  children  other  period  than  that  of  life  :  and 
’are  the  fatigues  of  the  father,  if  we  are  not  certain  that  its  ties 
rained  from  their,  youngest  days  are  indissoluble,  at  least  we  have 
•  hunting  and  fishing,  it  is  they  reason  to  believe  that,  in  general, 
uQ  go  and  harpoon  fish  in  the  they  are  respected. 

*  “  Observations  of  Robiet/' 
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n  TT  is  extremely  interesting  to 
A.  hear  the  accounts  given  bv  old 
people  of  the  sudden  alteration  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  style  and 
manner  bf  living  among  the  middle 
ranks.  But  those  days  are  past ; 
the  good  golden  times  when  the 
prime  minister  of  the  Russian  e Em¬ 
pire  dwelt  in  a  small  wooden  house, 
which  at  present  is  tenanted  by  a 
merchant  as  his  rural  cot !  when  a 
placeman  thought  himself  happy  if 
his  salary  amounted  to  five-hundred 
rubles,  and  when  this  Was  quite 
sufficient  for  maintaining  a  family  ! 
when  the  richest  banker  drove  to 
'change  in  his  one-horse  cabriole^ 
and  our  ladies  paid  their  visits  on 
toot  !  —  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has 
luxury  kept  so  equal  a  pace  with 
refinement  of  manners  ;  never  did 
a  people  so  rapidly  pass  on  from 
the  utmost  simplicity  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  polished  life. 

“  Enjoyment  is  the  grand  con¬ 
cern,  the  main  object  of  all  activity, 
the  great  spur  to  competition,  the 
pivot  on  which  our  daily  course  of 
life  turns  round.  One  part  of  the 
public  indeed  must  work,  that  they 
may  enjoy ;  but  likewise  a  very 
great  proportion  enjoy  without 
working.  Even-  the  labouring 
Petersburgher  would  be  startled  if 
he  could  compare  his  day’s  work 
with  the  burden  that  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  bows  the  backs  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  part  of  the  community. 

“  The  day  begins  with  the  polite 
world  at  different  periods.  It  is 
still  early,  says  the  merchant, 
stretching  himself  on  his  downy 
couch  at  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  ;  whereas  the  dangler  at 
court,  or  the  client,  has  been  wait¬ 


ing  ever  since  six  in  the  guard-rboEnl 
of  the  palace  or  the  anti-chamber 
of  his  patron.  The  bustle  in  the 
streets,  the  business  of  the  common 
people,  is  regulated  in  winter  by 
the  break  of  day ;  in  summer  the 
fine  mornings)  and  the  scarcely 
setting  sun,  draw  many  a  lazy 
citizen  from  his  bed  at  an  early 
hour,  and  the  smoke  is  rising  froni 
the  chimnies ;  wrhereas  in  winter; 
at  the  same  time,  all  are  still  buried 
in  profound  repose;  When  the 
breakfast  and  the  affairs  of  the 
toilet  are  ovei^  the  forenoon 
begins)  the  time  usually  devoted 
to  business.  All  transactions  of 
this  nature  must  be  done  in  the 
space  between  that  and  dinner. 
The  tumult  of  the  streets,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  house,  are  never 
greater  than  during  these  hours; 
While  the  male  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  engaged  in  their  affairs) 
and  the  wives  of  the  citizens  are 
looking  after  household  concerns 
and  preparing  for  the  table,  the 
higher  classes  of  ladies  are  lolling 
in  their  carriages  through  the 
streets  to  the  confectioners  and 
milleners,  or  to  make  their  morning 
visits.  The  fop,  that  heteroclite 
being,  not  excluded  from  either 
sex  and  belonging  to  none)  pro¬ 
menades  in  the  mean  time  through 
the  boo'k-shops,  and  warehouses 
for  all  sorts  of  goods*  to  pick  up 
new-fashioned  toys,  and  sentiments 
for  the  company  of  the  day.  In 
summer  the  quays  and  the  public 
gardens  are  the  places  of  general 
resort  for  people  of  the  higher  sta¬ 
tions. 

Amid  these  various  occupa¬ 
tions  the  hour  of  noon  conies  on  ; 

and 
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then  every  aim  and  every 
est  is  absorbed  in  the  cosmo- 
ical  sentiment  of  feasting  and 
g  feasted.  Now  the  numerous 
:  of  dineurs  en  ville  are  all  in 
on,  and  the  company-rooms 
i-pace.  In  most  houses  it  is 
custom  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
>out  two/^clock.  Some  mer¬ 
its  dine  before  'change*., but  the 
:rality  after;  ' that  is,  between 
j  and  four  o’clock.  The  Eng- 
and  such  as  would  pass  tor 
ish,  take  their  principal  meal 
t  five ;  so  shat  a  man  might 
commodiously  dine  at  three 
ral  houses  in  one  day.*— The 
th  of  the  meal  ,is  naturally 
Iated  by  the  number  of  courses, 
fertility  of  the  conversation, 
occasional  usag^e  :  it  seldom 
inates,  however,  under  three 
iur  hours,  as  the  conversation 
wtiuued  for  some  time  over 
coffee. — The  afternoon,  or, 
:h  is  here  the  same  thing,  the 
ing,  is  seldom,  excepton  urgent 
sions,  devoted  to  business, 
re  the  company  stays,  the  card¬ 
's  are  immediately  set  out,  at 
h  they  are  engaged  till  the  late 
er.  It  is  customary,  however, 
ie  dinner-guests  to  depart  pre- 
y  after  rising  from  table,  and 
wards  a  fresh  company  comes 
tea  and  supper.  During  these 
5  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
le  above  the  lowest  vulgar  are 
oyed  at  cards.  About  mid- 
or,  in  families  where  greater 
'arity  prevails,  at  ten  o’clock, 
er  is  served  up,  consisting  of 
a  profusion  of  dishes  as  would 
iently  compensate  for  having 
without  a  dinner.  The  instant 
supper  is  over  is  the  signal  for 
ompany  to  break  up.  About 
time  the  carriages  are  heard 
ig  through  the  treets,  disturb- 
he  profound  silence  in  which, 
OK 


particularly  in  the  dark  evenings  of 
winter,  the  town  had  been  for  some 
hours  buried. 

“  Such  is  the  diurnal  round  of 
life  with  those  who  reckon  them¬ 
selves  of  the  more  polished  and 
superior  stations.  Many  houses 
are  daily  open  to  visits :  in  others, 
certain  days  of  the  week  are  allotted 
to*  company.  In  these  a  select 
circle  of  friends’ and  acquaintance 
meet  together,  where  every  guest 
is  welcomed  that  is  introduced  by 
one  of  the  former,.  The  person 
who  had  company  a<t  home  yester¬ 
day  goes  to  company  abroad  to-day; 
one  continued  vortex  of  dissipation 
attracts  every  one  into  its  eddy 
that  can  and  is  inclined  to  submit 
to  it :  life  passes  on  in  a  perpetual 
in  toxication,  from  which  if  a  person 
wakes  lor  a  moment  it  is  only  to 
seize  the  enchanted  cup  afresh ;  and 
none  but  he  who  is  contented  to 
pass  for  an  oddity,  or  the  man 
of  severe  morals,  keeps  without 
the  magic  circle,  and  views  the 
general  giddiness  with  pity  or  sur¬ 
prise. 

<(  Much  having  been  already  said 
in  this  book  concerning  the  hospi¬ 
tality  that  here  prevails,  it  will  be 
proper  now  to  add  somewhat  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  practiced,  and 
the  source  whence  it  originates.  It 
may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  this  no¬ 
ble  virtue  of  the  days  of  yore  is  not 
carried  to  such  an  unlimited  extent 
in  any  capital  of  Europe  as  here  ; 
an  assertion  to  which  the  concurrent 
voices  of  all  travellers  who  have 
staid  here  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time  bear  grateful  testimony.  The 
origin  of  this  beneficent  custom  is 
doubtless  national :  but  the  Peters¬ 
burgers  have  emancipated  them¬ 
selves  from  so  many  of  their  native 
customs  and  usages,  that  we  may 
reasonably  admit  some  stronger 
motive  tlian  a  reverence  for  anti- 
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quity  for  their  having  retained  so  different  character  from  that  of 
expensive  a  national  virtue.  This  other  countries  of  Europe  with 
motive  is  no  other  than  a  disposi-  manners  and  usages  whereof 
tion  to  society,  which  prevails  in  are  acquainted.  It  insinuates  i 
fevery  Petersburger  almost  with-  not  merely  among  friends  and  . 
out  exception  ;  a  characteristic  mate  acquaintances,  as  in  Engl; 
Which  likewise  redounds  very  much  where  there  is  properly  no  get 
•to  their  honour,  it  being  frequently  sociability  at  all,  though  friend 
the  source  of  humane  sentiments  seems  to  be  far  more  common, 
and  generous  actions.  It  would,  notmerely  confined  to  conversai 
however,  be  requiring  too  much,  as  in  Germany,  where  it  is  the 
that  this  motive  should  subsist  in  tom  to  part  about  dinner-time,  i 
all  its  purity  in  the  great  multitude  satiated  minds  and  hungry 
as  well  as  in  the  politer  and  more  machs,  or  where  a  whole  comp 
refined  part  of  the  community,  meets  for  taking  a  cup  of  coJ 
Emptiness  of  head  and  heart,  un-  Our  sociability  consists  in  the  sc 
acquaintance  with  silent  mental  enjoyment  of  all  the  comfort 
recreations,  thirst  of  amusement,  life.  A  man  reserves  nothing 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  b  ing  his  business  and  his  cares  to  birr 
seen,  the  desire  of  forming  connex-  and  his  confidants:  all  the  res 
ions,  the  propensity  to  play,  and  a  common  property,  which  seerr 
hundred  other  views  of  various  belong  less  to  the  principal  tha 
kinds,  here,  as  in  other  places,  his  companions.  Not  only  si 
impel  mankind  together,  because  of  those  vacant  hours  which  a  ] 
in  all  places  human  nature  is  the  would  otherwise  pass  betw 
same.  Strong  and  cogent  however  sleeping  and  waking  ;  not  s< 

as  the  call  to  sociability  may  be,  few  particular  holidays,  on  wl 

without  the  means  of  correspond-  avarice  decorates  herself  with 
ing  with  it,  the  internal  impulse  mantle  of  decent  profusion; 
and  the  outward  conduct  would  the  remains  of  selfish  ep.icuri 
operate  in  vain  to  its  advantage,  are  here  the  offerings  made 
An  affluence  generally  diffused,  at  social  enjoyment :  no;  every 
least  among  most  of  the  classes,  ment  of  exemption  from  bush 
facilitates  to  the  Petersburgers  and  care,  every  festive  day, 

the  ultimate  aim  of  their  existence  every  dainty  morsel,  are  dev( 
and  exertions,  social  enjoyment,  to  liberal  participation. 
Without  this  fortunate  circum-  “  The  particular  time  when 

stance,  the  virtue  of  sociability  affluent  Petersburger  wishes  n 
would  be  like  an  inanimate  beauty,  to  be  visited  is  exactly  that  wl 
whose  charms  might  excite  admi-  in  Germany,  for  instance,  is  r 
ration  without  inspiring  sensibility  sedulously  avoided  :  dinner-1! 
and  participation.  Favoured  as  and  supper-time.  Every  man  I 
we  are,  she  is  elevated  to  a  deity,  is  then  easy  in  mind  and  Opel 
on  whose  altar  everyone  sacrifices,  heart,  freed  from  all  business, 
and  who  in  return,  with  a  liberal  disposed  to  conversation. 
‘hand,  imparts  enjoyment  to  every  ever  has  been  once  introduced 
mortal.  The  rich  and  poor  have  family  has  ever  after  free  act 
equal  shares  ;  the  former  give,  the  if  he  be  found  agreeable.  Thi 
latter  receive,  and  all'  enjoy.  usually  determined  at  the  first  v 

lf  Sociability  is  here  of  a  quite  for,  if  at  taking  leave  no  fur 
v.  -•  >  in  vita 
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ivitatlon  ensues,  it  is  then  advis¬ 
ee  not  to  think  of  cultivating  that 
•quaintance.  If  the  guest  be 
rreeable  to  the  host,  the  latter 
forms  him,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sit,  of  bis  day  for  receiving  tom¬ 
my,  if  lie  has  one,  or  presses  him 
frequent  his  house  as  often  as  he 
all  find  it  (Convenient.  A  young 
an  possessing  any  tolerable  talents 
r  society,  at  Petersburg  is  en- 
*ely  relieved  from  the  trouble  of 
msekeeping  :  when  once  he  is 
quainted  with  six  or  eight  good 
tnilies,  he  may  every  day  eat  and 
ink  with  his  friends  in  very 
;reeable  company.  This  manner 
life,  which  is  extremely  common 
ith  single  men  of  all  ranks,  has 
•thing  disreputable  in  it.  The 
pense  in  cloaths  that  it  Tenders 
cessary,  and  the  play  in  which  it 
wives  them,  counter-balance  to 
3  purse  any  advantage  that  this 
rasitical  life  may  occasion.  To 
is  must  be  added  the  want  of 
mpany  which  the  generality  of 
fersburgers  so  sensibly  feel.  If 
single  men  were  to  keep  their 
'R  kitchens,  or  to  dine  at  the 
'erns,  the  majority  of  "the  good 
uses  would  be  deserted  4  and 
[pty.  No  situation  could  be 
>re  dreadful  for  our  elegant  cir- 
s  than- solitude. 

ff  Whatever  ease  and  hospitality 
2vaii  in  regard  to  the  above- 
uitioned  class  of  people,  yet 
-y  are  under  great  limitations 
•ong  family-acquaintances  and 
tried  persons,  every  house  hav- 
f  ds  peculiar  circle  meeting  at 
but  few  families  have  time  or 
eessity  for  going  in  quest  of  com- 
uy  abroad.  The  difference  in 
[  way  of  living  and  expense  raises 
it  were  a  party-wall,  which  fre¬ 
ely  separates  persons  who  have 
g  been  living  in  the  most  inti- 
te  familiarity.  Many,  who  while 
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bachelors  were  daily  guests  in  great 
and  opulent  families,  find  themselves 
obliged,  on  marrying,  to  drop  these 
acquaintances,  from  not  being  able 
to  keep  pace  in  expense  with  them. 
These  little  particulars  may  seem 
trifling  in  the  relation,  but  they  have 
a  marked  influence  on  the  style  of 
society,  giving  it  a  characteristic 
stamp  peculiar  to  itself.  The  major 
part  of  all  circles  naturally  consist 
of  men,  as  unmarried  ladies  never 
visit,  and  the  married  company 
expect  visits  at  home  :  the  mistress 
of  the  house  is  frequently  the  only 
lady  at  a  table  of  ten  or  twenty 
persons.  This  great  superiority 
in  numbers  occasions  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  take  a  graver  turn  in  most 
companies.  Politics  and  business 
being  the  grand  subjects  of  all 
feble-talk,  the  ladies  are  reduced 
to  the  alternative  either  of  taking 
part  in  this  discourse  or  of  being 
totally  silent.  The  little  attentions 
that  the  men  vouchsafe  to  pay  the 
ladies  in  other  countries  are  here 
often  entirely  neglected  ;  the  natu¬ 
ral  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  ladies,  wherever  they  are  not 
absolutely  sequestered,  seek  their 
revenge  by  an  oppressive  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  majority.  At  table  they 
sit  close  together,  and  in  company 
they  divide  oil.  If  they  happen  to 
be  involved  in  a  conversation,  or 
in  a  party  at  cards,  they  are  dry¬ 
ness  itself  and  deter  by  their  cold 
answers,  and  their  repulsive  man¬ 
ners,  even  those  whom  they  might 
gain  over  to  them  by  some  little 
encouragement.-— None  will  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  generalise  this 
description  too  much,  as  though  it 
admitted  of  no  exceptions.  Such 
exceptions  however  are  rare  ;  and 
they  are  in  no  peculiar  credit  among 
the  sex  to  which  they  belong. 

<<r  Abating  for  this  defect,  the 
style  of  the  Petersburg  companies 
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has  little  to  dread  from  the  animad¬ 
versions  of  the  severest  man  of  the 
world.  That  amiable  ease,  which 
is  just  as  remote  from  the  stiff 
formal  etiquette  of  the  Germansxas 
the  excessive  liberties  of  the  french, 
is  here  the  sOui  of  all  fashionable 
society.  The  little  ceremonial  laws 
observed  elsewhere  with  such  un¬ 
remitted  strictness  are  here  entirely 
unknown  ;  in  the  stead  whereof  is 
substituted  a  tacit  agreement  to 
appear  as  pleasing  and  affable,  and 
to  sacrifice  to  the  company  as  much 
of  their  due,  as  they  possibly  can. 
These  engaging  endeavours  to  be 
to  others  what  they  could  wish 
them  to  be,  smoothen  the  ordinary 
character  in  proportion  as  they  ren¬ 
der  that  of  the  individual  more  pro¬ 
minent;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  the  method  of  making,  in 
a  numerous  and  mixed  company, 
the  social  manners  harmonise  with 
the  particular  humour  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  sacrifice  that  every 
one  makes  to  society  is  no  less 
voluntary  than  the  resolution  by 
which  the  duration  of  it  is  fixed. 
Here  no  entreaties,  ho  pressing 
solicitations  are  used ;  whoever  is 
agreeable  to  the  family  goes  thither 
as  often  as  he  finds  it  convenient, 
without  having  to  apprehend  in  one 
case  any  cross  looks  for  repeating 
his  visits  too  often,  or,  in  the  other, 
those  country-town  reproaches  for 
his  long  absence,  unless  in  either 
ease  he  exceed  the  proportion  set¬ 
tled  by  prevailing  custom,  or  by 
particular  considerations  which  are 
easy  to  be  perceived.  No  rule  of 
etiquette  prescribes  the  duration  of 
the  visit  or  the  mode  of  taking  leave. 
The  person  comes  as  an  uninvited, 
but  as  ah  expected  guest ;  he  stays 
as  long  as  lie,  pleases,  and  usually 
retires  in  silence,  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  company  by  a  noisy  and 
verbose  ceremonial. 


“  It  may  naturally  be  asked  hei 
how  this  people,  so  fond  of  societ 
employ  themselves  in  compar 
Certainly  the  usual  means  of  entt 
tainment  would  here  be  insufliciei 
if  they  had  not  the  art  of  givi 
them  a  superior  charm  which  re 
ders  them  attractive,  even  to  cc 
and  phlegmatic  tempers,  and  pi 
vents  the  irksomeness  of  perpeti 
uniformity.  The  pleasures  pf  t 
table,  cards,  and  convdrsatk 
here  as  elsewhere,  supply  the  n 
terials  from  which  every  one  sp; 
out  his  amusement,  according 
the  diversity  of  gifts,  of  suscep 
bility  and  communication  ;  but  t 
manner  in  which  these  sources 
4 social  pleasure  are  employed  is 
peculiar  as  to  afford  some  striki 
features  characteristic  of  the  Pete 
burgers. 

“  Though  it  is  the  custom  all  o> 
the  world  to  sit  down  to  table 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  natu 
appetite,  and  of  indulging  more 
less  in  sensuality,  yet  in  few  pla< 
is  the  latter  so  much  the  object 
all  companies  as  here.  The  m 
agreeable  circle,  and  a  frugal  tab 
will  be  sure  to  find  fewrer  amatei 
than  a  well-furnished  exquisite 
ble,  and  a  dearth  of  conversatb 
— Card-play  is  the  most  ordin; 
kind  of  pastime  in  all  the  cities 
Europe ;  but  here  people  play  i 
so  much  for  passing  away  the  ti 
as  to  set  the  passions  in  motion 
a  powerful  interest.  A  small  gar 
the  event  whereof  in  the  most  i 
fortunate  case  would  be  attenc 
with  no  considerable  loss,  wo 
seem  to  the  Petersburgers  ti 
entirely  thrown  away.  Games 
fo  feits,  riddles,  charade's,  bo 
rimes,  and  other  trifling  amu 
merits,  under  whatever  other  nar 
they  pass,  which  in  the  family  p 
ties  of  Germany  produce  such  ' 
lies  of  mirth  and  wit,  here  find 
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Fmttance,  as  they  neither  tickle 
ie  palate,  nor  gratify  the  mind,  nor 
ve  scope  to  the  passions.  Those 
lines  at  cards  where  luck  or  chance 
is  greatest  share  in  the  decision 
e  the  most  esteemed.  In  families 
here  games  of  hazard  are  not  per- 
itted,  they  pitch  on  those  that 
me  nearest  to  them.  For  this 
ason  whist  was  forced  to  give 
iy  to  boston,  because  in  the  la t- 
r  chance  had  a  freer  scope,  and 
cause  the  Petersburgers  had 
md  out  the  method,  by  a  refine- 
Jnt  of  luxury,  to-  multiply  the 
mbinations  ot  this  adventurous 


me. 


Conversation  is  generally  the 
t  resource,  a  means  for  filling  up 
cant  moments  left  by  play  and 
i  pleasures  of  the  table.  This 
inch  of  the  entertainment,  bow¬ 
er,  has  such  interesting  and 
iracteristic  sides  as  to  render  it 
II  worth  while  to  examine  it  a 
le  nearer.  One  peculiar  advan¬ 
ce  of  our  circles,  since  few  great 
:es  have  it  in  so  great  ajpropor- 
is  the  mixture  of  persons  of 
ranks  and  countries,  of  all  reb¬ 
us  denominations^  and  of  the 
st  diversified  manners,  habits, 

1  humours.  No  where  is  this 
ifluence  so  great,  and  no  where 
:s  mutual  toleration  extend  to 
h  lengths  as  here.  It  is  by  no 
ms  unusual  to  see  generals,  chief 
:ers  of  state,  decorated  perso¬ 
ns,  merchants,  Scholars,  and 
sts,  together  in  one  company, 
he  same  table;  or  to  meet  in  a 
ipany  of  ten  or  twelve  persons, 
>sians,  Germans,  Englishmen, 
ttchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Swedes. 

2  first  great  benefit  arising  from 
amalgamation  of  mankind  is— 
ration.  The  reciprocal  neces- 
of  bearing  in  order  to  be  borne 
h;  the  sentiment  of  propriety, 
tfhieh  those  of  the  stronger  party 


are  moved  to  lay  aside  their  supe- 
riority,  that  they  may  not  render 
those  of  the  weaker  shy  of  their 
company;  in  short,  custom,  which 
familiarises  us  to  tine  strangest  ob¬ 
jects,  and  deprives  manners  and 
opinions  of  all  that  at  first  seemed 
alarming  ;  all  these  causes  together 
have  effected  such  a  harmony  in 
the  style  of  good  company,  that  wq 
should  think  ourselves  in  a  meeting 
of  intimate  acquaintances,  where 
in  fact  they  are  all  people  of  the 
greatestdifference  in  national  habits 
and  professional  notions.  The  pri¬ 
mary  requisites  in  a  good  companion 
is  naturally  this :  not  to  touch  on 
any  topic  which  might  excite  an 
unpleasing  sensation  in  the  mind  cf 
any  person  present  in  regard  to 
himself  or  his  particular  situation  ; 
,but  it  requires,  we  must  own,  a 
great  degree  of  circumspection, 
and  a  certain  nice  tact,  in  order 
not  to  offend,  in  very  mixt  and 
unknown  companies,  against  this 
rule  of  refined  accommodation. 
Great  pretensions,  a  decisive  tone, 
dictatorial  judgments,  arc  therefore 
just  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  as  an 
inconsiderate  choice  of  subject  may 
be  dangerous  and  detrimental. 

“  No  where  perhaps  is  it  more 
difficult  to, excite  attention  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  occurrences,  distant 
travels,  marvellous  adventures,  and 
great  acquaintances,  than  here. 
Most  young  Russians  of  rank  and 
education  have  made  the  grand 
tour;  many  of  them  are  as  well  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  customs 
and  curiosities  of  Paris,  Rome,  and 
London,  than  with  those  of  their 
own  country  ;  a  great  number  of 
persons,  by  embassies  and  deputa¬ 
tions,  are  familiar  with  remote 
nations ;  adventurers,  who  ha\'c 
tried  their  luck  in  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  world,  flock  hither 
in  considerable  numbers.  Each 
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brings  his  share  of  experiences  into  mentaries  on  the  weather  that  g< 
company  ;  th#e  stock  of  knowledge  rally  form  the  prelude  to  conve 
thus  brought  into  circulation  among  .ion.  The  spacious  theatre  c 
the  more  polished  circles  renders  great  and  powerful  court,  p]a> 
them  the  more  interesting.  The  its  brilliant  part  with  such  a  deci 
horizon  of  each  individual  being  influence  on  the.  political  relat 
enlarged,  we  lose  sight  of  the  or-  of  Europe  and  Asia,  daily  a  hi 
dinary  and  microscopic  point  of  matter  more  than  sufficient  f< 
view  in  which  objects  are  usually  variety  of  discussion.  Even 
contemplated  among  those  of  a  petty  events  of  the  moment, 
more  confined  knowledge  of  the  scandalous  chronicle  and  the  a 
world  and  of  mankind.  The  great  chamber  anecdotes,  have  here 
play  of  the  passions  and  of  in-  the  spot  a  certain  interest  that  e 
trigues  which  is  generally  excited,  relaxes  the  brow  of  the  grave 
on  so  brilliant  and  extensive  a  losopher  and  charms  his  attent 
stage,  by  stronger  impulses,  gives  The  court  and  city  compost 
us  a  knowledge  of  mankind  very  grand  living  picture  in  w'hich 
different  from  that  which  is  ac-  slight  strokes  and  shades  are  in 
quired  merely  from  books  and  the  sandy  changing  one  concurs 
observations  made  in  an  uniform  presses  on  the  other;  the  her< 
course  of  life.-  The  motives  of  re-  to-day  is  in  obscurity  to-morr< 
markable  transactions,  the  true  no  sooner  discernible  to  our  vi 
concatenation  of  apparently  remote  than  he  disappears  among  the 
causes  and  effects,  are  here  more  distinguished  crowd,  and  we  < 
easily  unrivalled  to  the  eye  of  the  selves  are  astonished  at  b< 
attentive  observer.  If,  on  the  one  wafted  by  the  stream  of  time 
hand,  mistrust  and  a  belief  in  the  the  vicissitude  of  things  into  3 
deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart  spheres  and  unknown  relations 
be  the  result  of  these  experiences,  retirement  of  a  few  days  redi 
on  the  other  hand  they  teach  us  to  solitude  the  man  of  the  w 
caution  and  the  practice  of  the  accustomed  to  live  in  public; 
little  golden  sentence nil  admi -  he  seems  a  stranger  in  the  p 
rari.  where  he  thought  himself  at  ho 

<f.  From  these  preliminaries  it  When thegrand  subjects ol  c 
may  naturally  be  expected,  that,  in  versation  fail,  recourse  is  ba( 
the  higher  circles  and  among  po-  literature.  In  the  mixture  of  r< 
lished  people,  it  is  not  likely  there  that  here  prevails  in  all  compar 
should  be  any  want  of  matter  for  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  me 
interesting  discourse.  The  history  letters  no  where  preponder? 
of  the  day,  indeed,  as  usual,  forms  but  persons  of  practical  knovvle 
dhe  ground-plot  of  the  conversa-  of  the  world  and  reading,  int 
tion ;  but  even  this  is  here  more  gent  and  well-informed  p.eopl 
productive  than  it  can  possibly  be  all  conditions,  are  seen  dispei 
in  smaller  towns  and  on  a  narrower  in  creditable  families,  and  here 
stage  of  human  action.  In  the  or-  there  give  the  colour  to  the  < 
eler  of  the  day  stand  foremost  the  po-  wersation.-  The  benefit  ari: 
litical  news  and  the  transactions  at  hence  is  of  no  small  cOnsequen 
court,  which,  trifling  as  they  may  be  one  disputatious  voice  is  self 
sometimes  thought,  are,  however,  or  never  heard  much  louder  t 
much  less  tiresome  than  the  dull  com-  the  rest  to  .engross  the  whole 
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►arse  ;  that  assuming  tone  which 
inerally  infects  the  learned  by 
ofession,  is  softened  down  into  a 
ciprocai  deference  ;  and  instead 
that  vociferous  disquisition  of 
controverted  point  of  science, 
iendly  debates  proceed  in  the 
:ual  style  of  conversation,  in 
Inch  good  humour  strives  to. 
ingle  entertainment  with  solidity, 
jcieties  of  this  nature,  which  it 
ust  be  confe  sed  are  rare,  afford 
truly  gratifying  relaxation  to:  the 
ian  of  sense  and  discernment, 
dio,  weary  of  the  serious  business 
f  the  day,  seeks  his  recreation  in 
aining  something  for  his  mind. 

“  Having  said  thus  much  on  the 
ratter  of  our  conversation,  we  will 
dd  a  word  or  two  on  the  form  of 
If  the  former  be  various  from 
re  mixture  of  ranks  and  charac- 
Mrs,  the  latter  appears  not  less 
heckered  by  the  diversity  of  lan- 
;uages  that  are  heard  in  compa- 
ies.  In  all  great  cities  foreigners 
re  found  ;  but  no  where  so  many 
a  proportion  as  here ;  elsewhere 
lie  strangers  are  generally  foreign 
ravellers ;  here  the  greater  part 
f  them  are  settlers.  Accordingly, 
tobody  in  other  places  binds  it  ne- 
essary  to  impose  on  himself  that 
estraint  on  their  account  which  is 
icre  submitted  to,  because  other- 
vise  a  great  part  of  the  social  gra- 
ification  would  be  lost.  Add  to 
his,  that  the  Russian  language  is 
ittle  understood  abroad,  and  the 
earning  of  it  is  attended  with  nu- 
nerous  difficulties ;  whereas  fo- 
eign  languages  are  very  current 
imong  the  politer  classes  of  society, 
-ven  in  ordinary  conversation.  At 
he  same  time  the  Russ  is  most 
isual  in  the  companies  of  the  nat¬ 
ives,  and  it  is  only  out  of  com^ 
plaisance  to  foreigners  that  they 
exchange  it  for  the  generally 


known  French,  which  is  the  point: 
of  union  in,  mixed  assemblies. 

“  The  Petersburgers  are  re-; 
proached  with  corrupting  the  na¬ 
tional  language  by  foreign  idioms, 
and  constructions,  and:  as  being-, 
far  behind  the  Muscovites  in  deli¬ 
cacy  of  expression.  This  reproach 
as  far  as  one  that  is  not  a  Russian, 
may  be  allowed  to  judge,  seams,  in 
general  to  be  well  founded.  Tht* 
constant  mixture  in  which  the* 
Russians  live  with  foreigners,  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  children 
commonly  hear  and  learn  two 
three  languages  at  once,  a$e  th§ 
grounds  of  this  corruption,  which 
has  extended  itself  so  far,  that  ii* 
certain  circles  it  is-  become  th$ 
fashion  to  carry  on,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  partly  in  one  language  and 
partly  in  another,  or  to  shove  in 
some  French  words  between  every 
three  or  four  words  of  Russ.  Whet 
ther  this  accusation  be  just  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the. truth 
of  the  testimony  of  all  mankind  h& 
behalf  of  the  perfection  with  which 
the  Petersburgers  speak  the  French 
tongue.  It  is  universally  al¬ 
lowed  by  all  that  are  competent 
judges,  that  not  every  where  in 
France,  and  ruo  where  out  of  it,  is 
that  language  spoken  with  such 
fluency,  propriety,  delicacy,  and 
elegance,  as  here  among  the  su¬ 
perior  classes.  The  German  lan¬ 
guage,  on  the  other  hand,  stands 
rather  in  the  back  ground ;  the 
difficulties  attending  the  learning 
of  it,  the  preference  given  to  the 
French  at  court,  in  public  compa¬ 
nies,  and  in  the  politer  circles,  put 
great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
general  introduction  ;  nevertheless 
it  is  in  greater  estimation  with  the 
nation  at  large  than  any  other  lan¬ 
guage,  the  French  excepted  :  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  highest  rank  apply  to 
G  4  ,  the 
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the  study  of  it :  and  that  it  is  not  particular  Russian  denominatio; 
more  frequently  spoken  is  owing  with  the  same  accuracy  in  a  foreig 
chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  its  pro-  language,  without  being  misunde 
nunciation,  which  costs  the  Rus-  stood  or  falling  into  a  ridiculous  p. 
sians  particularly  great  labour  to  dantry.  Instances  of  such  cas' 
acquire.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  may  be  observed  in  abundant' 
Petersburger  of  any  tolerable  culti-  and  even  in  this  book.  Who,  f 
vation  who  is  not  acquainted,  more  instance,  would  ever  think  of  pu 
or  less,  with  these  three  languages :  ting  into  English  or  German  tl 
the  English  is  considered  rather  as  terms  :  isvoschtschick,  podriac 
an  elegant  accomplishment,  and  is  schik,  droshka,  artel,  & c.  ?  _■ 

learnt  by  particular  persons  as  number  of  domestic  directions  the 
such.  must  daily  be  given,  and  names  t 

The  general  custom  of  speak-  things  that  come  in  ordinary  use 
ing  French  enables  the  people  of  are  likewise  not  to  be  translated 
that  republic  easily  to  dispense  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  th 
with  learning  the  language  of  the  German  language* * * §  by  this  mear 
country  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  ne-  acquires  in  the  mouths  of  our  ladie 
cessary  to  the  Germans,  unless  they  and  gentlemen  a  very  motley  ap 
speak  French  with  some  degree  of  pearance.  We  every  momer 
fluency.  Some  of  these  attain  to  hear  the  phrases  :  *  Is  the  lejanka 
such  proficiency  in  the  latter  *  heated  ?  The  kalitka  I  is  open 
tongue,  that  they  might  be  thought  1  The  plotnik  §  is  come.  Has  th 
to  have  passed  a  considerable  por-  ‘  pogrebschik  ||  been  paid?*  wit 
tion  of  their  lives  in  France  ;  numberless  others,  which  must  b 
others,  and  indeed  by  far  the  tolerated,  as  they  cannot  be  trans 
major  part,  apply  themselves  to  lated  in  ordinary  discourse  with 
the  study  of  the  national  language  out  affectation.  Though  this  there 
with  all  the  patience  and  perse-  fore  be  unavoidable,  yet  it  is  not  t 
verance  peculiar  to  the  Germans,  be  pardoned,  when,  without  an; 
and  at  length  master  it  to  such  a  necessity,  Russian  words  are  em 
degree  as  to  excite  the  admiration  ployed  which  may  very  aptly  b 
even  of  the  natives.  It  were  to  be  supplied  by  German  terms  in  ge 
wished  that  this  laudable  exertion  neral  use.  But  we  almost  every 
did  not  lead  to  that  affectation,  where  hear,  tschulan  instead  o 
sometimes  manifest  in  German  fa-  store-room,  krischka  instead  o 
milies,  of  generally  and  without  cover,  Iutzkoi  instead  of  the  peo 
occasion  mingling  scraps  of  Russ  in  pie’s  room,  agarodnik  instead  o 
their  discourse.  One  part  of  this  the  greens-seller,  liteina  instead  o 
censure  indeed  loses  its  force,  as  it  the  foundery  ;  or  even  *  Do  yoi 
is  frequently  impossible  to  express  *  choose  your  coffee  with  or  with 

*  il  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  English  likewise.’' 

f  {<  A  stove,  with  a  bench  on  which  the  Russians  usually  sleep. M 

+  iC  A  small  door  for  foot  passengers  cut  in  the  carriage-gate.” 

§  11  Carpenter.  But,  as  the  German  and  the  Russian  carpenter  carry  on  their  busi 
ness  in  $  very  different  method,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  this  denomination  for  th< 
latter.” 

j|  u  Wine-cellar-fellow  sounds  pedantic  in  German,  and  is  no  where  adopted  in  tin 
language  of  conversation.’*  *  ", 

*  '  fW 
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*  out  slifki  [cream]?  Here  is  a  German  and  English  families?;  at 

'  pribore  wanting;’  i.  e.  a  cover  least  it  has  been  adopted  by  them 
for  the  table.  ‘  He  made  his  pok-  to  facilitate  the  manner  of  address 
f  lone  [bow  or  salutation]/  and  a  to  the  common  Russians  who  are 
thousand  other  expressions  of  like  not  accustomed  to  foreign  family 
nature.  That  the  Germans  and  names.  Such  as  have  Christian 
English  born  here  should  have  in-  names  not  known  to  the  Russians 
terwoven  a  number  of  Ruthenisms  change  it  for  one  something  similar 
in  their  speech  is  however  nafti-  in  sound;  for  instance,  Henry  for 
rally  to  be  expected.  German  Andrey,  Edward  for  Dmitri,  Wil- 
provjncialisms  are  seldom  heard,  liam  for  Vassilly  or  Basil;  or 
and  the  accent  is  rendered  pecu-  sometimes  retain"  it,  as  in  the  ap- 
tiarly  soft  and  harmonious  by  the  peilatives  Karl,  Christoph,  8zc. 
melting  together  of  so  many  dia-  There  are  some  other  national  cusl 
[ects-  #  toms  of  a  like  nature  that  introduce 

(*  This  seems  no  improper  place  a  certain  familiarity  into  society; 
for  mentioning  an  amiable  national  but  they  are  lost  in  proportion  as 
custom  which  has  ever  been  adopt-  foreign  manners  and  customs  elide 
sd  among  the  Germans  and  Eng-  into  use.  Thus,  for  example,,  it 
ish,  and  has  much  contributed  to  was  formerly  usual,  among  all  or- 
:ender  the  style  of  conversation  ders  of  people,  and  is  still  among 
easy  and  familiar  by  reducing  the  lower,  to  kiss  the  cheek  on 
nearer  to  a  level,  at  least  in  ap-  coming  into  company  and  at  Jeav- 
cearance,  persons  of  distant  ranks  ing  it,  or  on  meeting  an  acquaint- 
md  ages.  The  Russians  very  ance  in  the  streets.  This  usage, 
■arely  call  one  another  by  their  which  in  the  higher  classes  onlv 
ami ly  names,  or,  in  addressing  subsists  among  the  ladies,  or  is  con- 
my  one,  to  give  him  the  predicate  tinued  by  the  gentlemen  to  them 
)f  his  quality  ;  the  baptismal  name  by  way  of  homage  to  the  fair  sex, 
>eing  generally  used*  with  the  is  now  gradually  giving  way  to 
Edition  of  that  of  the  father,  the  mode  of  greeting  generally 
ATen,  for  instance,  the  person  used  throughout  Europe.  Russian 
addressed  is  called  Feodor,  Theo-  and  even  many  foreign  ladies  have 
lore,  and  his  father  Ivan,  then  the  no  other  method  of  salutation  than 
ormer  is  termed  Feodor  Ivano-  that  of  the  gentlemen,  that  is,  by 
ritch,  Theodore  Johnson.  A  lady  merely  bowing  the  head,  without 
lamed  Maria,  and  her  father  Ivan,  bending  the  knee, 
s.  called  Maria  Ivanovna,  &c.  “  A  people  so  social  and  fond  of 

fhe  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  amusement  as  those  of  thi.s  city  are 
re  among  persons  totally  unac-  not  apt  to  let  slip  any  opportunity 
[uainted  with  each  other  or  peo-  for  feasting  and  junketing.  Name- 
•le  of  high  distinction  ;  in  all  days  and  birth-days  are  particular- 
'ther  cases  it  holds  good  even  in  ly  solemnized  in  Russian  families 
he  politest  circles.  This  custom  with  grand  entertainments  or  balls, 
as  likewise  crept  into  very  many  at  which  the  friends  and  acquain- 

*  i(  The  Russians  commonly  have  no  more  than  one  baptismal  name.  Women  are 
°t  called  after  the  mother,  but  after  the  father.  In  the  pronunciation  the  thir  l  or 
)urth  syllable  is  dropped.  Though  we  write  Ivan  Vassilievitch,  it  is  pronounced  Ivane 
assditch  j  Kuprian  ProkopoVitch,  prop,  Kupriane  Profcopitch  ;  Leof  Alexaudrovitch 
top.  Leof  Alexandritch/’ 
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tancc  customarily  assemble  without 
formal  invitation.  The  birth  of 
a  child,  the  appointment  to  an 
office,  the  purchase- of  a  house,  in 
short  every  fortunate  occurrence 
furnishes  an  occasion  for  a  domes¬ 
tic  festivity.  At  these  times  like¬ 
wise  the  same  ease  and  freedom 
prevail  that  so  agreeably  heighten 
the  character  of  the  general  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  of  this  place. 
No  custom  is  of  such  universal 
obligation  as  not  to  admit  of  an 
exception  without  impropriety ; 
no  where  are  fewer  formalities, 
and  no  where  is  the  neglect  of 
them  attended  with  fewer  expos¬ 
tulations  and  remarks.  Weddings, 
christenings  and  funerals  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  various  ways ;  there  be¬ 
ing  no  rule  of  etiquette  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  pomp,  no*,  any  form  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  ceremonies. 

“Fromth  se  strokes  lightly  thrown 
together  some  judgment  may  be 
formed  concerning  the  agreeable 
sojourn  this  city  affords.  In  fact, 
of  all  the  capitals  in  Europe  that  1 
have  visited  i  know  of  none  where¬ 
in  such  a  variety  of  enjoyments  are 
to  be  had  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  here. 
The  uncommon  hospitality,  the 
good-humoured  behaviour,  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  society,  the  freedom  from 
all  formality  and  constraint,  are 
every  wher'e  seen  in  particular  in¬ 
stances,  but  no  where  in  so  great 
a  degree  together.  Neither  is 
Petersburg  devoid  of  attractions 
for  the  lover  of  intellectual  gratifi¬ 
cations.  In  the  higher  ranks  it  is 
common  .enough  to  meet  with  per¬ 
sons  .  of  extensive  cultivation  in 
mind  and  heart,  who  to  sound 
learning  and  shining  talents  unite 
a  mature  judgment  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  mankind.  People 
of  this  sort,  if  they  are  not  found 
in  such  numbers  as  in  some  other 
cities  of  the  first  magnitude,  keep 


so  much  the  closer  together,  and 
by  the  sentiment  of  their  wants  arc 
excited  to  mutual  -  toleration  and 
indulgence.  The  works  of  taste 
and  science  with  which  the  resi¬ 
dence  is  stocked  and  adorned  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  curious  in  beauty  and 

j 

art  as  ample  nourishment  as  to  the 
diligent  explorer  of  science. — 
With  a  moderate  share  of  con. ten  i 
a  man  may  gain  sufficient  amuse- 
m,ent  in  our  point  of  station  ;  anc 
instances  are  by  no  means  want¬ 
ing  of  people  of  unbounded  pre¬ 
tensions  and  of  an  appetite  for  en¬ 
joyment  not  easily  satisfied,  afte: 
repeatedly  changing  their'  place  o 
abode,  have  amused  themselves  im 
where  better  than  here. 

“  After  what  has  been  said  th< 
reader  is  curious  to  know  wha 
are  the  accomplishments  that  ; 
person  m-ust  firing  into  com  pan1 
for  enabling  him  to  claim  hi 
share  in  the  stock  of  social  enjoy 
ments.  Exclusively  of  the  genera 
requisites  in  a  man  of  cultivate! 
knowledge,  which  are  every  w  hen 
pre-supposed  nearly  by  the  same  star 
dard,  each  country  has  still  a  parti 
eular  demand  on  him  who  devote 
himself  to  company  and  expects  t? 
be  well  received  in  it.  In  France  fi 
this  purpose  he  must  make  him 
self  agreeable  ;  in  England  th< 
grand  requisite  is  wealth  ;  in  Hoi 
land  a  letter  of  recommendation  t 
some  great  mercantile  house ;  an< 
in  Germany  a  celebrated  name  o 
a  patent  of  nobility.  In  Russia 
money  and  rank  are  the  key  t< 
good  company.  Without  thes< 
conditions,  though  having  all  th 
rest,  a  man  finds  himself  dismissei 
into  that  populous  and. obscure  sc 
journ  which  in  all  large  cities  is  s< 
widely  cut  off  from  all  com  muni 
cation  with  the  brilliant  circles  c 
fashion. 

“  Money  therefore  is  the  prim< 

requisiti 
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requisite  in  the  man  of  breeding. 
Not  that  fund  of  property  which  in 
England  makes  the  man  of  conse¬ 
quence,  but  a  competence  for 
supporting  a  decent  expense  in 
dress  and  equi  page,  and  play  ing  for 
the  usual  stakes  at  the  clubs  and 
in  genteel  companies.  Riches  on 
their  own  account  are  here  no  re¬ 
commendation  ;  no  one  gives  him¬ 
self  the  least  concern  about  the 
sources  of  income :  if  a  certain  ease 
is  discoverable  in  his  deportment, 
and  he  betrays  no  marks  of  poverty 
that  offend  the  common  rules  of 
decorum,  it  is  all  that  is  required  : 
and  it  must  be  reasonably  allowed 
that  the  Petersburgers  show  no 
undue  severity  in  requiring  thus 
much.  Play  is  after  all  their  grand 
resource ;  and  who  can  blame 
them  for  submitting  the  particular 
humour  of  individuals  to  the  pre¬ 
dominant  inclination  of  all?  In 
cities  and  countries  where  play  is 
not  so  universal,  even  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  known ;  but  then 
others  are  adopted  in  their  stead. — 
It  is  not  less  pardonable  that  a  de¬ 
cent  and  neat  attire  should  be 
made  the  sine  qua  non  of  admission 
into  good  company.  In  truth, 
great  moderation  is  shown  in  ex¬ 
acting  this  requisite.  The-  value 


.  i 

I 


and  cut  of  the  cloaths  are  more 
indifferent  matters  than  would  per¬ 
haps  be  thought;  as  to  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  point  of  decorum,  that  must 
be  every  where  observed.  In  France 
it  is  held  pardonable  in  great-  «*e- 
niuses,  witty  persons,  and  singular 
characters,  if  they  violate  the  rules 
of  propriety  in  their  dress ;  with 
us,  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
being  very  current  commodities, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  excep¬ 
tions  on  their  account;  Cleanli¬ 
ness  and  neatness  being  in  no  coun¬ 
try,  except  in  England,  so  general 
as  here,  a  slovenly  dress  there  at¬ 
tracts  less  notice.  An  equipage, 
in  short,  is  not  so  much  an  article 
of  convention  as  a  necessary  ac¬ 
commodation  arising  from  '  loc&l 
circumstances ;  since  the  want  of  it 
will  be  sensibly  felt  .by  every  one 
who  is  fond  of  good  company  and 
would  not  be  deprived,  of  the  satis¬ 
factions  to  be  found  in  the  politer 
circles.  To  appear  in  these  after 
walking  through  the  streets  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year  is  utterly 
impossible.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  go  on  foot  is  by  no  means 
held  a  very  shining  condition,  but 
no  where  is  it  thought  worse  of 
than  here.” 
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Criticism  on  Froissart's  History. 


[From  Joiines’s  Memoirs  of  Froissart,  translated  from  the  French.] 


u  TT'ROISSART  is  accused  of 
partiality;  and  this  accusa¬ 
tion  is  become  so  general,  that  it 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  notoriety ;  whose  pri- 
lege  is  is  to  supersede  proofs. 
Froissart  is  said  to  have  sold  his 
pen  to  the  English,  who  paid  him 
a  considerable  pension;  and,  by  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  affec¬ 
tion  for  them,  he  is  unfavourable  to 
the  French. 

"Bodin,  Pasquier,  Brantbme,  So- 
rel,  la  Popeliniere,  le  Laboureur, 
decide  against  him  in  the  most  po¬ 
sitive  terms.  It  seems  even  that 
his  readers,  prejudiced  by  the  con¬ 
nexions  which  Froissart  had  with 
the  English,  may  have  some  reason 
to  distrust  every  thing  he  relates  to 
their  advantage.  In  truth,  he  be¬ 
gins  by  saying,  that  he  had  written 
his  history  at  the  solicitations  of 
Robert  de  Namur,  a  near  relation 
of  the  queen  Philippa,  and  a  vassal 
of  the  crown  of  England,  which  he 
usefully  served  against  France.  In 
another  part  he  informs  us,  that  he 
was  of  the  household  of  Edward  III, 
the  most  cruel  enemy  of  the  French ; 
and  that  his  queen,  to  whom  he 


was  secretary,  had  not  only,  by  her 
liberalities,  enabled  him  to  travel 
into  various  parts  in  order  to  enrich 
his  history,  but  that  she  had  gene¬ 
rously  paid  him  for  his  labours  in 
it. 

In  short,  the  first  twenty-six 
chapters  of  his  Chronicle  solely 
concern  the  history  of  England, 
which  has  been  the  reason  why  it 
has  been  called  the  1  Chronicle  of 
England  *  in  several  manuscripts. 
From  thence  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  Froissart,  from  his  intimate  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  court  of  England, 
must  be  a  violent  partisan  of  that 
nation,  and  the  enemy  of  its  ene¬ 
mies.  Nothing  more  was  wanted 
for  the  most  innocent  accounts,  if 
given  by  any  other  historian,  appear¬ 
ing  as  poisonous  if  issued  from  his 
pen:  but,  in  order  to  judge  if  this 
suspicion  has  any  foundation,  I  will 
run  over  the  period  of  which  he  has 
transmitted  to  us  the  history,  in 
examining  successively  the  different 
situations  he  was  in  when  he  wrote 
the  various  parts  of  it. 

(<  Froissart  cannot  be  suspected 
of  partiality  during  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This 

prince 
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prince  never  forgot  that  his  uncle, 
king  Charles  le  Bel,  had  given  him 
an  asylum  in  his  kingdom ;  when, 
with  his  mother,  Isabella  of  France, 
be  had  escaped  from  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  Spencers,  who  go¬ 
verned  the  mind,  of  his  father  Ed¬ 
ward  II. 

“  The  court  of  France  had  not 
any  misunderstanding  with  that  of 
England  during  the  reign  ofCharles. 
I  pass  over  for  a  moment  the  forty 
fears  which  followed  from  1329, 
when  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  France  being  opened  by  the 
death  of  Charles  le  Bel,  the  bonds 
which  had  united  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  became  them¬ 
selves  the  source  of  divisions  and 
of  the  most  murderous  wars;  and 
I  come  to  the  times  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  death  of  queen  Philippa 
in  1369,  a  period  when  Froissart, 
no  longer  residing  in  England,  had 
attached  himself  to  Winceslaus, 
duke  of  Brabant.  This  prince, 
brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
was,  in  fact,  uncle  to  Anne  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  who  was  afterwards  queen 
of  England,  by  her  marriage  with 
Richard  II. ;  but  he  was  also  in  the 
same  degree  of  relationship  with 
Charles  V.  of  France,  the  son  of 
his  sister ;  and  preserving  a  strict 
neutrality  between  the  two  rival 
crowns,  he  was  invited  to  the  coro¬ 
nations  of  Charles  V.  and  ofCharles 
VI.  He  obtained  even  in  the  last 
of  these  ceremonies  the  pardon  of 
the  count  de  St.  Pol,  whom  the 
king’s  council  wished  to  put  to 
death  for  the  crime  of  high- trea¬ 
son. 

“  Froissart,  who  informs  us  of 
this  circumstance,  with  which  he 
must  have  been  well  acquainted, 
tells  us  another,  which  clearly 
shows  that  Winceslaus  ever  pre¬ 
served  the  friendship  of  king 
Charles,  as  well  as  that  of  his  couu- 
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cil.  During  the  time  the  war  was 
carrying  on  with  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stinacy,  he  obtained  a  passport 
for  the  princess  Anne  of  Bohemia 
to  go  to  England,  where  she  was 
to  marry  Richard  II.  Charles  and 
his  uncles  accompanied  this  favour 
with  the  most  obliging  letters,  add¬ 
ing,  they  only  granted  it  out  of 
friendship  to  him.  Froissart  had 
not  any  interest  to  write  against 
France  during  the  time  he  passed 
with  this  prince;  he  had,  shortly 
afterwards,  still  less,  when  he  was 
secretary  to  the  count  de  Blois,  who 
crowned  a  life,  completely  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  France,  by  tha 
sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his  own 
family.  The  most  trifling  marks  of 
ill-will  against  France  would  have 
exposed  him  to  lose  not  only  the 
good  graces  of  his  master,  but  the 
fruit  of  his  historical  labours,  which 
he  had  induced  him  to  continue, 
and  which  he  so  generously  recom¬ 
pensed.  The  historian  therefore, 
fearful  of  the  reproaches  which 
might  be  made  him  for  being  too 
good  a  Frenchman,  reproaches  very 
different  from  those  which  have 
been  since  made  him,  thinks  him¬ 
self  bound  to  justify,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms,  what  he  relates  of  the 
inviolable  attachment  of  the  Bretons 
to  the  crown  of  France  against  the 
English. — f  Let  no  one  say  I  have 

*  been  corrupted  by  the  favour 
‘  which  the  count  Guy  de  Blois 
4  (who  has  made  me  write  this  his- 
'  tory)  has  shown  untome,  and  who 

*  lias  so  liberally  paid  me  for  it  that 
f  I  am  satisfied,  because  he  was  ne- 

*  phew  to  the  true  duke  of  Bri- 

*  fanny,  and  so  nearly  related  as 

*  son  to  count  Louis  de  Blois,  bro- 
4  ther-german  to  Charles  de  Blois, 
e  who,  as  long  as  he  lived,  was  duke 
'  of  Britanny :  no,  by  my  troth,  it  is 
‘  not  so ;  for  I  will  not  speak  at  all, 
r  unless  it  be  the  truth,  and  go  straight 

*  forward. 
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4  forward,  without  colouring  one 
4  more  than  another  :  besides,  the 
4  gallant  prince  and  court,  who 
4  have  made  me  undertake  this 
4  history,  had  no  other  wish  but  for 
4  me  to  say  what  is  true/ 

4‘  Since  Froissart,  in  all  these 
times  which  carry  us  almost  to  the 
end  of  his  Chronicle,  cannot  be 
suspected  of  hatred  to  the  French, 
nor  of  affection  to  the  English,  I 
V  return  to  those  years  I  have  omit¬ 
ted  from  1329  to  1369,  of  which 
he  passed  a  considerable  part  in 
England,  attached  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and  living  in  a  sort,  of  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  young  princes,  their 
children  :  it  is  in  respect  to  these 
years  that  the  'suspicion  of  parti¬ 
ality  to  the  English  can  subsist  with 
•the  greatest  force.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  in  a  court  where  every  thing, 
breathed  hatred  to  France,  for  him 
to  preserve  that  perfect  neutrality 
which  the  quality  of  an  historian 
demands :  and  that  he  should  not 
lean  towards  that  passion  of 
princes  to  whom  he  owed  his  pre¬ 
sent  fortune,  and  from  whom  he 
expected  more  considerable  esta¬ 
blishments. 

44  One  might  find  reasons  to 
weaken  this  prejudice  in  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  moderation  which  queen 
Philippa  ever  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  wars;  who 
calmed  the  fury  of  her  husband  at 
the  siege  of  Calais,  and  who  ob¬ 
tained,  by  her  instances,  the  par¬ 
don  of  the  six  generous  citizens  of 
that  town,  whom  he  had  condemned 
to  death.  I  might  add,  that  if 
-Froissart  was  of  the  household  of 
king  Edward,  he  was  also  of  the 
household  of  king  John;  and  it 
seems,  he  was  attached  to  this 
prince  even  at  the  time  when  he 
was  in  England. 

44  But,  without  seeking  to  com¬ 
bat  these  prejudices  by  others,  l 


shall  simply  consult  the  text  < 
Froissart,  which  must,  in.  this  r< 
speed,  be  the  rule  for  our  jud^ 
ment.  After  having  read  him  wit 
all  the  attention  I  am  capable  o 
without  having  remarked  one  sing! 
trace  of  the  partiality  they  reproat 
him  with,  I  have  examined  with  th 
utmost  care  some  principal  point: 
where  naturally  it  ought  to  hav 
been  the  most  apparent. 

44  The  accession  of  Philip  d 
Valois  to  the  crown  had  incense' 
all  England,  who  adopted  the  chi 
merical  pretensions  of  Edward  III 
This  was  a  delicate  circumstanc 
for  an  historian;  who,  living  in  th 
midst  of  a  court,  and  a  nation  s> 
strongly  prejudiced,  was  deter 
mined  not  to  quit  the  line  of  duty 
Now,  these  are  the  terms  in  whicl 
Froissart  relates  this  event,  afte 
having  mentioned  the  deaths  of  th< 
kings,  Louis  Hutin,  Philip  le  Long 
and  Charles  le  Bel:  4  The  twelv< 
4  peers  and  barons  of  France  die 
4  not  give  the  realm  of  France  t( 
4  their  sister,  who  was  queen  ol 
4  England,  because  they  declared 
4  and  maintained,  and  still  resolve, 
4  that  the  kingdom  of  France  is  sc 
4  noble,  that  it  ought  not  to  descend 
4  to  a  female,  nor  consequently  tc 
4  the  king  of  England,  her  eldesl 
4  son;  for  thus  they  determine,  tha! 
4  the  son  of  a  female  cannot  claim 
4  any  right  of  succession  as  coming 
4  from  his  mother,  when  the  mother 
4  herself  has  not  any  right ;  so  that, 
4  for  these  reasons,  the  twelve  peers 
4  and  the  barons  of  France  unani* 
4  mously  decreed  the  kingdom  of 
4  France  to  my  lord  Philip,  nephew 
4  to  the  good  king  Philip  of  France, 
4  before  mentioned,  and  took  from 
4  the  queen  of  England  and  her  son 
4  the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  last 
4  king,  Charles.  Thus,  as  it  ap- 
4  peared  to  many  persons,  did  the 
4  kingdom  of  France  go  out  of  the 

4  straight 
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*  straight  line  of  succession,  which 
r  occasioned  very  great  wars  in 
f  consequence,  &c/ 

“  This  whole  passage  presents 
nothing  but  what  must  make  one 
admire  the  courage  and  candour  of 
the  historian,  when  even  he  should 
have  added  these  wrords,  fit  ap- 
■  peared  to.  many  persons /  since  it 
is  not  any  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
succession  passed  from  the  straight 
line  to  the  collateral  branch. 

^  Nevertheless,  some  malignant 
intention  wras  thought  to  lurk  be¬ 
neath  ;  and  the  words  '  took  from  * 
having  offended  some  readers,  they 
have  added  in  the  margin  a  sort  of 
correction,  which  I  have  seen  in 
two  manuscripts  in  a  hand  almost 
as  ancient  as  the  manuscripts  them¬ 
selves :  ‘  They  never  could  take 

*  away  what  they  had  never  been 
'  in  possession  of,  nor  had  any  right 
'  to-  They  never  took  it  away ; 

'  for,  neither  the  foresaid  lady,  nor 
'her  son,  had  even  a  right  to  it; 
f  but  Froissart  shows  he  was  partial 

*  to  the  English/ 

"The  homage  which  king  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  paid  to  the  king  of  France 
hurt  exceedingly  the  delicacy  of 
the  English:  they  had  disputed  for 
some  time,  and  with  great  warmth, 
on  the  form  in  which  it  was  to  be 
made;  seeking  to,  curtail  it  of  all 
that  was  humiliating  to  them.  As 
the  king  of  France  firmly  supported 
the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  and 
obliged  Edward  to  acquit  himself 
of  this  duty  according  to  the  terms 
which  had  been  practised  by  his 
predecessors,  an  historian  who  was 
desirous  of  being  complaisant  would 
have  slightly  passed  over  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  .  Froissart,  however,  insists 
upon  it  as  much  as  he  is  able ;  he 
neither  omits  the  difficulties  which 
the  English  made,  nor  the  authori¬ 
ties  which  king  Philip  opposed  to 
them;  and  he  accompanies  these 
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details  with  the  original  accounts 
most  proper  to  confirm  them;  so 
that,  if  the  kings  of  France  should 
ever  have  occasion  to  verify  their 
rights,  the  deposition  alone  of  Frois¬ 
sart  would  furnish  an  authentic  and 
incontestable  title. 

“  The  English  accuse  the  French 
of  not  being  very  scrupulous  in  ob¬ 
serving  treaties;  and  maintain,  that 
sir  Geoffry  de  Charm  acted  bv  the 
secret  orders  of  the  king  of  France, 
vv  hen,  in  contempt  of  a  truce  which 
had  been  made,  he  attempted  to 
surprise  Calais  in  1349.  Rapm 
embraces  this  opinion,  and  supports 
it  by  the  testimony  of  Froissart, 
whom  he  quotes  in  the  margin.  I 
know  not  from  what  copy,  nor  what 
manuscript,  he  has  taken  his  autho¬ 
rity  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  read  in  all 
the  printed  and  in  all  the  manu¬ 
scripts  these  words,  which  are  quite 
contrary  to  his  sentiments:  ‘1  be- 
f  lieve,  that  Geoffry  de  Charm  had 
‘  Ihever  sP°ken  of  it  to  the  king  of 
fiance:  for,  the  king  would  never 
have  advised  him  to  attempt  if, 
on  account  of  the  truce/ 

“  ^ie  English  again  impute  te 
Charles  V.  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty  gf  Bretigny,  which  they  first 
broke,  if  we  believe  the  French. 
Far  fiom  finding  any  thing  m  Frois¬ 
sart  v.  Inch  favours  the  English  ore- 
tensions,  I  believe  that,  if  ffhe 
terms  in  which  he  expresses  him¬ 
self  were  strictly  examined,!  they 
would  at  least  form  a  presumption 
against  them.  I  do  not  despair 
but  that  one  day  a  brother  acade¬ 
mician  will  give  us  all  the  proofs 
which  a  sound  criticism,  and  a  ma¬ 
ture  reading  of  the  historical  mo¬ 
numents  of  that  age,  can  furnish 
on  a  point  of  history  which  is  of 
equal  consequence  to  the  nation 
and  to  truth. 

.  “  singular  combat  proposed 
m  between  the  kings  of 

France 
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France  and  of  England  is  still  a  tion  of  the  duke  of  Gueldres,-  vE 
matter  of  dispute  between  the  his-  dared  to  declare  war  against  tl 
torians  of  the  two  nations.  Ac-  king  of  France  (Charles  VI.) 
cording  to  the  French,  the  chal-  13  $7,  and  of  the  insolence  wi 
lenge  sent  in  the  name  of  king  John  which  he  expressed  himself  in  h 
was  not  accepted  by  Edward;  declaration  of  war.  He  applau: 
whilst  the  English  say,  their  king  the  just  indignation  which  induct 
dared  the  king  of  France  to  battle,  this  monarch  to  march  in  perse 
but  that  he  refused  the  combat:  to  chastise  the  pride  of  this  peti 
Froissart  decides  formally  for  the  prince. 

French.  i  The  king  of  France/  “  In^hort,  of  all  the  nations  whoi 
says  he,  f  went  afteF  him  as  far  as  he  speaks  of  in  his  history,  thei 

*  St.  Omer,  and  sent  to  him  (the  are  but  few  whom  he  has  not  some 
'  king  of  England)  by  the  marshal  times  marked  with  odious  epithet: 

*  d’Authain,  and  by  several  other  According  to  him,  the  Portugues 

*  knights,  that  he  would  fight  with  are  passionate  and  quarrelsome 

*  him  if  he  pleased,  body  to  body,  the  Spaniards  envious,  haughty 
4  or  strength  against  strength,  any  and  uncleanly  ;  the  Scots  perfidiou 
'  day  he  would  name :  but  the  king  and  ungrateful ;  the  Italians  as 

*  of  England  refused  the  combat,  sassins  and  poisoners ;  the  Englisl 

*  and  recrossed  the  sea  to  England  ;  vain-boasters,  contemptuous,  am 

*  and  the  king  of  France  'returned  cruel.  There  is  not  one  trai 

*  to  Paris/  against  the  French:  on  the  coif 

“  To  these  examples,  I  could  trary,  this  brave  nation  support: 
add  a  great  number  of  other  pas-  itself,  according  to  Froissart,  b) 
sages  where  he  gives  much  praise,  the  vigour  and  strength*  of  its 
as  well  to  the  people,  as  to  the  knighthood,  which  was  never  so  to- 
lords  who  signalised  themselves  by  tally  overwhelmed  by  its  misfof- 
their  attachment  to  the  party  of  the  tunes,  as  not  in  the  end  to  find 
French,  and  wherein  he  neither  some  marvellous  resources  in  its 
spares  those  who  had  declared  courage.  The  historian  also  seems 
themselves  against,  nor  those  who  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  having  been 
had  cowardly  abandoned  them,  born  a  Frenchman,  in  telling  us 
In  addition  to  what  he  says  of  the  that  he  owed  to  this  title  the  good 
fidelity  of  the  Bretons,-  and  of  the  reception  which  a  French  esquire 
counts  -  de  Blois,  their  legitimate  gave'  him,  when  he  lodged  with 
sovereigns,  he  praises  the  zeal  him  at  Ortez. 
with  which  several  lords  in  Scot-  “  It  is  true,  that  the  king  of 
land  received  the  French  fleet  sent  England,  and  his  son  the  prince  of 
in  1385  to  assist  them  against  the  Wales,  seem  to  have  been,  as  long 
English.  The  earl  df  Douglas,  to  as  they  lived,  the  heroes  of  his 
whom  he  appears  much  attached,  history;  and  that,  in  the  recital 
and  in  whose  castle  he  had  spent  of  several  battles,  he  is  more  occu- 
several  days  in  his  travels  into  Scot-  pied  with  them  than  with  the  king 
land,  seems  to  be  of  this  number,  of  France.  But,  Where  is  the 
At  the  same  time  lie  declaims  Frenchman  of  candour,  who  will 
against  those  whose  bad  faRh,  and  not  find  himself  forced  to  give 
ingratitude,  rendered  this  arma-  these  princes  the  utmost  praise? 
ment  fruitless.  He  speaks  in  the  Besides,  does  not  our  historian 
strongest  terms  of  the  presump-  render  justice  to  the  valour  and  in- 

•  '  '  „  trepidity 
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iidity  of  king  Philip  de  Valois, 
of  king  John  ?  Nothing  can 
>ass  the  praises  he  gives  as  well 
he  wisdom  as  to  the  ability  of 
j  Charles  V;  and,  above  all, 
glorious  testimony  which  he 
:es  no  difficulty  to  put  into  the 
ith  of  the  king  of  England  : 
lere  never  was  a  king  who  so 
:le  armed  ftkuself;  and  there 
ver  was  a  kin^  who  gave  me 
much  to  do  ”  ' 

I  think  I  have  fully  established, 
ill  that  you  have  just  read,  that 
issart  was  not  that  partial  histo- 
he  has  been  accused  of.  Ne- 
heless,  I  thuS/  it  will  be  more 
:  to  read  him  with"-' some  circum- 
-tion,  and  that  one  ought,  as 
-h  as  may  be  possible,  never  to 
:  sight,  I  repeat  it,  of  two  objects 
ch  I  have  particularly  endea¬ 
red  to  make  observed  in  the 
ceding  pages:  1  mean  to  say, 
3ne  hand,  the  details  of  his  life, 
different  attachments  to  divers 
ices^  and  to  certain  lords,  the 
nexions  he  had,  or  the  friend- 
>s  he  contracted  with  various 
'Ons;  on  the  other,  the  situa- 
s  in  which  he  was  placed  when 
vvrote  his  history,  what  parts  of 
I  ere  undertaken  at  the  solicita- 
of  the  count  de  Namur,  a 
isan  of  the  English,  and  those 
ch  he  composed  by  the  orders  of 
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the  count  de  Blois,  a  friend  to 
France. 

“For,  if  One  is  determined  to  per¬ 
suade  oneself  that  he  ought  to  bd 
disposed  to  favour  the  English  in  all 
he  relates  until  1369;  from  the 
same  reason  he  should  lean  to  the 
French  in  all  the  ensuing  years 
until  the  conclusion  of  his 'Chroni¬ 
cle.  I  ought  not  to  neglect  to 
mention  that  his  prejudices  are 
sometimes  visible  when  he  enters 
into  the  minutest  details,  as  one 
may  be  convinced  of  by  the 
praises  he  gives  to  the  piety  and 
other  virtues  of  the  count  de  Foix, 
strongly  contrasted  with  those  ac¬ 
tions  of  cruelty  he  had  just  before 
related.  But  when  an  historian, 
disengaged  from  all  passion,  should 
hold  an  even  balance  between  the 
different  parties ;  when  to  this  qua¬ 
lity  he  adds  that  which  cannot  be 
refused  to  Froissart,  1  mean  a  con¬ 
tinual  anxiety  to  be  informed  of 
every  event,  and  of  every  particu¬ 
lar,  that  may  interest  his  readers; 
he  will  yet  be  very  far  from  per¬ 
fection,  if  to  these  acquirements  he 
does  not  add  sound  criticism,  which, 
in  the  multitude  of  discordant  rela¬ 
tions,  knows  how  to  separate  every 
thing  that  is  distant  from  truth  ; 
or  his  work  will  otherwise  be  less  an 
history,  than  a  heap  of  fables  and 
popular  rumours.” 


Inquiry  into  Milton’s  early  Reading. 

[From  Todd’s  Edition  of  Milton’s  Poetical  Works.] 


HE  latest  observation  re¬ 
specting  the  origin  of  Para- 
Lost,  which  has  been  sub- 
ed  to  the  public,  is  contained 
a  ’  ^unster>s  *  Considerations 
Milton’s  early  Reading,  and  the 


‘  prim  a  stamina  of  Paradise  Lost/ 
1  800.  The  object  of  these  *  Com 
*  si  derations  *  is  to  prove  that  Mil- 
ton  became,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life,  enamoured  of  Joshua 
Sylvester’s  translation  of  the  French 
H  poet, 
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poet,  Du  Bartas.  Lauder  had  as¬ 
serted  long  since  that  Milton  was 
indebted  to  Sylvester’s  translation 
for  ‘  numberless  fine  thoughts,  be- 

*  sides  his  low  trick  of  playing  upon 

*  words,  and  his  frequent  use  of 

*  technical  terms.  From  him/  he 
adds,  f  Milton  has  borrowed  many 
‘  elegant  phrases,  and  single  words, 

*  which  were  thought  to  be  pecu- 

*  liar  to  him,  or  rather  coined  by 
‘  him ;  such  as  palpable  darkness, 

*  and  a  thousand  others.’  Lauder 
has  also  said,  that  Philips,  Mil¬ 
ton’s  nephew,  ‘  every  where,  in 

*  his  Theatrum  Poelarum,  either 
'  wholly  passes  over  in  silence  such 
r  authors  as  Milton  was  most 
‘  obliged  to,  or,  if  he  chances  to 

*  mention  them,  does  it  in  the  most 

*  slight  and  superficial  manner  ima- 
f  finable :  Da  Bartas  alone  ex- 
1  cepted.’  But  Sylvester  is  also 
highly  commended,  in  this  work, 
for  his  translation.  Mr.  Hayley 
well  observes,  in  apology',  for 
other  omissions  of  Philips,  ‘  which 

*  are  too  frequent  to  be  considered 
'  as  accidental,  that  he  probably 
‘those  not  to  enumerate  various 
'  poems  relating  to  angels,  to  Adam, 

'  and  to  Paradise,  lest  ignorance 
'  and  malice  should  absurdly''  con- 
'  sider  the  mere  existence  of  such 
'  poetry  as  a  derogation  from  the 

*  glory  of  Milton.’ 

“  Lauder  adds,  that  there  is  ‘  a 
‘  commentary  on  this  work,  called 
r  A  Summary  c.f  Dit  Bartas,  a  book 
‘  full  of  prodigious  learning,  and 
'  many  curious  observations  on  all 
‘  arts  and  sciences :  from  whence 
‘  Milton  has  derived  a  multiplicity 
‘  of  fine  hints,  scattered  up  and 
'  down  his  poem,  especially  in  phi- 
‘  losophy  and  theology.’  This  book 


was  printed  in  folio,  in  1621 
is  recommended  in  the  title- 
as  ‘  fitt  for  the  learned  to  r 
‘  their  memories,  and  for  yc 
‘  students  to  abbreviate  and  f 
‘  theire  studies.’  From  thi 
tended  garden  of  sweets 
collect  no  nosegay.  It  canr 
deed  be  supposed  that  IV 
when  he  wrote  the  Paradise 
Tvas  so  imperfectly  acquaintec 
the  purer  sources  of  know 
as  to  be  indebted  to  such  a  vo 
“  That  Milton,  however, 
read  the  translation  of  Du  h 
has  been  admitted  by  his  wa 
admirers.  Dr.  Farmer,  Mr.  B 
Mr.  Warton,  and  Mr.  Headle 
slight  remark,  which  the  edi 
these  volumes  long  since  ver 
to  make,  in  the  *  Gentleman’ 
gazine,  respecting  Milton’s 
quaintance  with  the  poetry  o 
vaster,  attracted  the  notice  c 
author  of  the  Considerations, 
just  mentioned;  and  appea 
have  stimulated  his  desire  -to 
more  of  the  forgotten  bard. 
Dunster,  therefore,  having  pro 
an  edition  of  Sylvester’s  Du  B 
drew  up  his  ingenious  voh 
and,  with  no  less  elegance  o 
guagp  than  liberality  of  opi 
pointed  out  the  taste  and  judg 
.of  Milton  in  availing  himse 
particular  passage  in  that  1 
With  honourable  affection  fo 
fame  of  Milton,  he  observes, 
‘  nothing  can  be  further  fron 
‘  intention  than  to  insinuate  that 
‘  ton  was  a  plagiarist  or  servik 
‘  tator ;  but  1  conceive  that,  h< 
‘  read  these  sacred  poems  of 
‘  high  merit,  at  the  immediate 
‘  when  his  own  mind  was  jus 
'  ginning  to  teem  with  poetry 


*  (l  See  November  1796,  p  900.  See  also  Mr.  Dunster’s  Considerations  See. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  that  Dr.  Farmer’s  remark  occurs  in  a  note  o 
*  married  calm  of  states,’  iu  Troilus  and  Ciessida,  See  Steevens’s  ShaUspearc, 
1793,  vol.xi.  p.  234.” 


*  re  is 
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Fried  numberless  thoughts?  pas- 
es,  and  expressions  therein,  so 
:ply  in  his  mind,  that  they  hung 
erently  on  his  imagination,  and 
ame  as  it  were  naturalised  there, 
nee  many  of  them  were  after- 
rds  insensibly  tranfused  into  his 
n  compositions/  Sylvester's 
Martas  was  a  popular  book 
i  Milton  beg&h  to  write  poetry ; 
is  published  in  the  very  street  in 
h  Milton’s  father  then  lived : 
ester  was  certainly,  as  was  pro- 
y  '*  Humphry  Lownes  the 
er  of  the  book,,  puritanically  in- 
d;  Mil toi/  .family,  professing 
ame  religious  Opyiions>  would 
er  fully  recommend  io  the  young 
ent  the  perusal  of  this  work : 
uch  inferences;  added  to  the 
eding  remark,  the  reader  is 
to  acknowledge  the  successful 
ner,  in  which  Mr.  Dunster  has 
mplished  his  design;  namely, 
how  Milton’s  4  early  acquaint- 
:e  with,  and  predilection  for, 
Fester's  Du  Bartas .*  I  am  per- 
ed,  however,  that  Milton  must 
5  sometimes  closed  the  volume 
i  extreme  disgust;  and  that  he 
sought  gratification  in  the 
ns  ot  his  kindred  poets,  of 
iser,  and  of  Shakspeare;  or  of 
e,  -whose  style  was  not  bar~ 
iiis  like  Sylvester’s,  the  enticing 
mmond,  the  learned  and  atfect- 
Drayton,  and  several  other 
Is  ot  that  period;  as  may  be 
icred  from  expressions  even  in 
5  earliest  performances.  But, 
esume  Mr.  Dunster’s  observa- 
respectiog  the  origin  of  Para>- 
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dise  Lost:  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas 
‘  contains,  indeed,  more  material 
f  prbna  stamina  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
f  than,  as  I  believe,  any  other  book 
‘  whatever:  and  my  hypothesis  is, 
‘  that  it  positively  laid  the  first  stone 

*  of  that  44  moniimentum  mre  perk 
‘  ennius.”  That  Arthur  for  a  time 
4  predominated  in  Milton’s  mind 
4  over  his,  at  length  preferred,  sa» 
4  cred  subject,  was  probably  owing 

*  to  the  advice  of  Manso,  ana 
4  the  track  of  reading  into  which  he 
4  had  then  got.  How  far  theAdamo 
4  of  And  re  ini,  or  the  Seen  a  Tragica 
4  d* A damo  et  Eva  of  Lancetta,  as 
4  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hay  ley;  or 

*  any  of  the  Italian  poems  on  such 

*  subjects,  noticed  by  Mr.  Walker  j 
4  contributed  to  revive  his  predtlec- 
4  tion  for  sacred  poesy,  it  is  beside 
4  my  purpose  to  inquire.  If  he  was 
4  materially  caught  by  any  of  these, 
4  it  served,  I  conceive,  only  to  re- 
4  new  a primary  impression  made  on 
4  his  mind  by  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas t 
4  although  the  Italian  dramas  might 
4  induce  him  then  to  meditate  his 
4  divine  poem  in  a  dramatic  form, 
4  It  is,  indeed,  justly  observed  by 
4  Mr.  Warton,  on  the  very  fine  pas- 
4  sage,  ver.  S3,  of  the  Vacation. 
4  Exercise ,  written  w*5n  Milton 
4  was  only  nineteen,  44  that  it  con- 
4  tains  strong  indications  of  a  young 
4  mind  anticipating  the  subject  of 
4  Paradise  Lost.”-—  Cowley  found 
6  himself  to  be  a  poet,  or,  as  himself 
4  tells  us,  44  was  made  one,”  by  the 
4  delight  he  took  in  Spenser’s  Fairy 
4  Queen,  44  which  was  wont  to  lay 
4  in  his  mother’s  apartment;”  and 


44 1.  may  observe  that  the  tolio  edition  of  Spenser’s  Faery  Queen,  and  of  his  other 
ls>  ’n  ^65.1,  came  irom  the  press  of  Humphry  Lowries;  the  date  at  the  end  of  the 
y  Queen  is,  however,  16i2. 

In  161 1  also  Humphry-  Lownes  printed  the  second  edition  of  the  little  volume, 
which  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  make  an  extract  or  two,  entitled  1  Star- 
isNiobe:  or  his  AgeofTeares.  A  Treatise  no  le.*;se  profitable  and  comfortable 
n  thp  Times  damnable,  See.’  I2mo,” 

U  S&e  the  Notes  on  his  Translations  of  the  114th  and  136th  Psalms." 
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*  which  he  had  read  all  over,  before 

*  he  was  twelve  years’  old.  That 
4  Dry  den  was,  in  some  degree, 
'  similarly  indebted  to  Cowley,  we 

*  may  collect  from  his  denominate 
'  inghim  ,l  the  darling  of  my  youth, 

'  the  famous  Cowley.”  Pope,  at  a 
4  little  more  than  eight  years  of 
4  age,  was  initiated  in  poetry  by 

*  the  perusal  of  Ogilby’s  Homer  and 

*  Sandy s\s  Ovid ;  and  to  the  latter 

*  he  has  himself  intimated  obliga- 

*  tions,  where  he  declares,  in  his 
4  notes  to  the  Iliad,  “that  English 

*  poetry  owes  much  of  its  present 
4  beauty  to  the  translations  of 
a  Sandys.”  The  rudimenta  poeiica 
4  of  our  great  poet  I  suppose  simi- 
4  larly  to  have  been  Sylvester’s  Du 

*  Bartas ;  which,  I  conceive,  not 
4  only  elici  ed  the  first  sparks  ot 
4  poetic  fire  from  the  pubescent 
4  genius  of  Milton,  but  induced 
'  him,  from  that  time,  to  devote 

*  himself  principally  to  sacred  po- 

*  esy,  and  to  select  Urania  for  his 
‘  immediate  muse, 

■■■  — . il  magno  perculsus  amore.”  * 

44  While  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dun- 
ster,  that  Milton  has  adopted  seve¬ 
ral  thoughts  and  expressions  from 
Sylvester,  I  hope  I  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  ob^p/rve  that,  although  the 
poem  of  Du  Bartas  treats  largely  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the 
fall  of  man,  the  origin  of  Paradise 
Lost  may  not  perhaps  be  absolutely 
aitributed  to  that  work.  4  Smit  with 

*  the  love  of  sacred  song,’  Milton,  I 
apprehend,  might  be  influenced,  in 
his  *  long  choosing  and  beginning 

*  late,’  by  other  effusions  of  sacred 
poesy,  in  the  language  which  he 
loved,  and  in  the  epic  form,  on  si¬ 
milar  subjects;  besides  those  of 
Dante,  of  Tasso,  and  of  the  Italian 
poets  already  mentioned.  In  tiie 


following  list  the  muses  of  S] 
and  Portugal  also  will  be  fount 
have  chosen  congenial  themes. 

i.  Discorso  in  versi  della  C 
‘  zione  del  Mondo  sino  alia  Vei 
‘  di  Gesu  Cristo,  per  Antonio  ( 

*  nazono.  4to.  1472. 

‘  ii.  Della  Creatione  del  Mor 
4  Poema  Sacro,  del  Sig.  Gasp 
4  Mvrtola.  Giorne  sette,  C 
4  sedici.  J2mo.  Venet.  1608. 

4  iii.  Epamerone,  overo  Poper 
4  sei  Giorni,  Poema  di  Don  Ft 
4  Passero.  12mo.  Venet.  1609 
4  iv.  Creacion  del  Mundo,  Po 

*  Espagnol,  por^el  Doctor  Ale 

*  de  Azevedo.  8vo.  en  Roma,  H 

4  v.  Da  Crea^ao  et  Compolic  a 
4  Homem,  Cantos  tres  por  Lui: 
4  Camoens,  era  Verso  PortUg 
'  4to.  em  Lisboa,  1615.  Rimai 
4  Parte. — Paris,  12mo.  1759/ 

44  The  first  of  these  poem 
noticed  by  Baretti  in  his  Italian 
brary,  p.  58 ;  who  also  ment 
an  epic  poem,  first  printed  in  Sic 
and  since  at  Milan,  of  which  he 
forgot  the  dates,  entitled  4  U  Ad 
4  del  Campaiila.  It  is  a  philosoph 
4  poem,  much  admired  by  the 
4  lowers  of  the  Cartesian  syst 
4  who  were  very  numerous  w 
f  the  author  wrote  it.’  Ib.  p. 
Baretti  also  mentions  another  c 
poem  4  Le  sei  Giornate,  di  Seba 
4  ano  Erizzo.  The  six  Days,  l 
f  is,  the  Creation  performed  in 
4  days,  &c.’  Ib.  p.  64.  But 
is  a  mistake.  Le  sei  G i  ornate 
Erizzo  is  neither  a  poem,  nor  a; 
connected  with  the  history  of 
Creation.  It  is  a  series  of  nov 
4  Le  sei  giornate ,  neLle  (juali  si 

*  diuersi  fortunati  et  infeiici  am 

*  menti,  da  sei  giuuani  racconi 
4  si  contengono  ammaestrarnenti 
4  bili  et  utili  di  morale  Fifosofia 


<<  Proemio,  p.  If — This  work  of  Sebastian  Erizzo  \va5  printed  at -Van  ice,  nvqti. 
by  Giouan  Varisco,  &c.  in  1567.,>  '  , 
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'*  The  second  of  the  before-men- 
:ied  poems  is  in  my  possession; 

1 1  have  given  some  account  of 
in  the  notes  on  b.  iv.  753,  and 
/.  689  of  Paradise  Lost. 

‘The  three  next  are  mentioned 
Mr.  Bowle,^  pgether  with  the 
ceding  poem  rSs  also  with  the 
amos  of  Andreini,  Soranzo,  and 
afino  della  Salandra,  and  with 
Angeleida  of  Valvasone ;  in  his 
lanuscript  notes  on  Lauder’s 
ay,  He  has  added  a  reference 
he  following  >;york,,  which  might 
be  unknown  to  Mil  to. 

vi.  II  Caso  di  Lucifero,  di 
mico  Aguihlo.  Crescimbeni,  4. 
16.* 

(  To  which  may  be  subjoined 
tiler  poem  that  might  have  at- 
:ted  the  great  poet’s  notice,  as  it 
■renounced  by  Baretti  to  be  little 
■nor  to  Dante  himself. 

vii.  II  Quadriregio,  sopra  i  regni 
Amore,  di  Satanasso,  dei  vizi, 
delle  virtu,  di  Mons.  F.  Frezzi 
escovo  di  Foligno.  fol.  Perug. 
1-81.’  6 
lay  venture  also  to  point  out 

viii.  La  Vita  et  Passione  di 
hristo,  &c.  composta  per  An¬ 
nie  Cornozano,  in  terza  rima. 
-net.  1518.  12mo/ 

which  the  second  chapter  of 
first  book  is  entitled  ‘  De  la 
atione  del  Mondo/ 

ix.  La  Humanita  del  Figlivolo 
Dio,  in  ottaua  rima,  per  Theo- 
o  Folengo,  Mantoano.  Vene- 

1538.  4to/ 

ten  books:  in  the  second  of 
ch  Adam  and  Eve  are  par  tic  it- 
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Jarly  noticed.  Dr.  Burney  lias  con¬ 
sidered  the  sacred  drama  of  II  Gran 
Nat  ale  di  Christo  by  the  elder  Ci~ 
cognini,  as  subservient  to  Milton’s 
plan.  See  the  note  on  Paradise 
Lost,  b.  x.  249.  There  is  also  a 
poem  of  f  P.  Antonio  Glielmo, 
Milton’s  contemporary,  entitled  11 
Diluvio  del  Mondo ;  and  there  are 
the  Mondo  Desolato  of  the  f  Shep- 
f  herd-boy,’  G.  D.  Peri,  (the  author 
also  of  the  epic  poem,  Fiesole  Dis- 
trutta,)  and  the  Giudicio  Estremo  of 
Toldo  Costantini;  both  published 
I  before  Milton  perhaps  had  deter¬ 
mined  the  subject  of  his  song.  The 
writer  of  the  article  Pona  (  Frangois) 
in  the  Nouveau  Diet.  Hist,  a  Caen, 
edit.  1786,  says  that  Pona  published 
‘  L* Adamo,  poema,  1664/  The 
Adamo  by  this  writer,  (of  which  I 
am  possessed,)  is  not,  however,  a 
poem,  although  abounding  with 
poetical  expressions,  but  a  history, 
in  three  books,  of  the  Creation  and 
of  our  first  parents.  I  have  made 
extracts  from  it  in  the  notes  on  Pa¬ 
radise  Lost,  b.  ix.  704,  S.97,  &c. 
Pona  was  an  author  not  a  little  ad¬ 
mired  in  Italy:  he  died  in  1652. 
Lo redan o,  in  a  letter  to  him,  says 
‘  §  L’ingegno  di  V.  S.  6  un  giardino 

*  di  Paradiso,  ove  non  nascono  che 

*  fiori  immortali.  Tale  ho  riconos- 
‘ciuto  l’angelico/  Loredano  him¬ 
self  has  also  written  an  Italian  Life 
of  Adam;  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  notes  on  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
529,  1009.  It  is  probable  that 
Pona  and  Loredano  were  acquainted 
with  Milton  ;  that  they  were  among 
those  discerning  persons,  who,  ‘in 


Now  the  property  pf  Richard  Gough,  ef,q.;  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  the 
>•  the -book.” 

He  died  in  1644.  See  Elogii  d’ Huomini  Letterati,  scritti  da  Lorenzo  Crasso, 
:  see.  Venet.  1666.  p.  2S7.” 

^  The  former  in  1637;  and  I  believe  there  is  an  earlier  edition:  the  latter  ii> 
“  Lettres  de  Loredano,  edit.  Bruxelles*  1708.  p.  88.” 
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*  the  private  academies  of  Italy, 

*  whither,’  the  poet  tells  ns,  •  *  he 

*  was  favoured  to  resort,’  fostered 
his  blooming  genius  by  their  appro¬ 
bation  and  encouragement.  Lore- 
flan  o  was  the  founder  of  the  Acca- 
demia  degli  Incogniti.  His  house 
at  Venice  was  the  constant  resort  of 
learned  men.  Gaddi,  an  Italian 
friend  whom  Milton  names,  and 
who  has  f  celebrated  the  foundation 
of  the  academy,  would  hardly  fail 
to  introduce  the  young  Englishman 
to  the  founder  of  it,  if  by  no  other 
meanshe  had  become  known  to  him. 

Italy,  then,  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  have  confirmed,  if  not  to 
have  excited,  the  design  of  Milton 
to  sing  ‘  man’s  disobedience,  ancl 
‘  the  mortal  taste  of  the  forbidden 

*  fruit.’ 


“  Mr.  Bowie,  in  his  catalogue 
poets  who  have  treated  Milk 
subject  before  him,  mentions  . 
cimus  Avitus,  archbishop  of  Vier 
who  wrote  a  popm,  in  Latin  he 
meters,  De  Origine  M midi.  P 
lips,  in  his  f  account  of  this  autl 
adds  the  name  of  Claudius  Mai 
Victor,  a  rhetorician  of  Marseil 
who  wrote  upon  Genesis 
hexameters  also ;  which  are  sak 
be  extant.  Pantaieon  Candida 
German  poet,  has  a  copy  of  ve'r: 
I  find,  in  his  Loci  communes  T 
logic i,  &.c.  .Basil.  1570,  p.  2- 
27,  entitled  Lapsus  Ados;  and 
a  nuptial  hymn,  in  the  same 
lume,  p.  110,  he  has  painted 
creation  of  Eve  in  lines  not 
worthy  the  attention  of  Milton. 


'  Ergo,  novum  molittis  opus.  Pater  ipse  profundum 

*  Instillut  somnum,  cui  jam  in  tellure  jacenti 

*  Eximit  insertam  lato  sub  pectore  costam, 

*  Explens  carne  locum,  sed  enim  puicherrima  visu 

'  Foemina,  quae  donis  superaret  quicquid  in  orbe  est, 
4  Exoritur  ;  qualis  primo  ciim  Lucifer  ortu 

*  Eveltit  auricomum  gemmata  luce  nitorem. 

*  Nec  mora  surgenti  e  somnis,  lucemque  tuenti, 

*  Matronam  insignem  Genitor  vultuque  decoram 

*  Obtulit  ante  oculos  Adas :  miratar  honorem 

*  Egregium,  et  toto  fulgentem  pectore  formam  ; 

*  Agnoscitque  suo  sumptum  de' corpore  corpus, 

Et  sic  incipiens  lmio  tandem  ore  profatur : 

*  Aspicio,  accipioque  libens  tua  maxima  rerum 
'•  Munera  largitor,  nostris  ex  ossibus  ossa. 

*  Formata  in  teneros  htimani  corporis  artus 

'  Offers,  egregiaque  thori  me  compare  donas,  &c.’ 


s‘  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  an 
English  poem,  relating  to  the  state 
of  innocence,  entitled  ‘  The  Glasse 
of  Time  in  the  two  first  Ages,  di¬ 
vinely  handled  by  Thomas  Peyton, 
of  Lincolne’s  Inne,  Gent.’  4to. 
Lond.  1623;  and  to  observe  also 


that  part  of  Du  Bartas  had  b« 
translated  into  verse,  and  publish 
before  the  first  edition  cf  Sylveste 
'  by  William  Lisle  of  Wilburgh; 
‘  Esquier  for  the  King’s  hoc 
namely,  in  1596  and  1598,  : 
again  in  1625.  See  the  note 


*  (<  See  the  Preface  to  his  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  and  '.hi’s  Epitaph.  Da: 
L  133,  &c.”  '  ’  A  .  ~  ‘ 

*f  u  See  Jacobi  Gaddii  Adlocutiones,  et  Elogia,  &c.  Florentise,  1636,  4to.  p.  38. 
1  “  Theat.  Poet,  edit.  1675.  Ancient  Poets,  p.  12.’' 

-  *  '  '  Mil U 
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[ton’s  cxivth  Psalm,  ver,  11. 
le’s  compound  epithets,  in  his 
nslation,  are  very  numerous,  and 
letimes  extremely  beautiful.  Syl- 
ter  has  often  merit  also  of  this 
d  :  but  it  kray  duty  to  observe, 
t  Sylvester  is  *aot  always  original: 
shining  phrases  may  be  fre- 
intly  traced  in  contemporary  or 
ceding  poets.  In  the  notes 
Milton’s  poetical  works,  I  have 
tetimes  had  occasion  to  exhibit 


the  expressions  of  SylvesterJn  this 
point  of  view.  In  justice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  this  laborious  writer,  I 
shall  here  close  my  remarks  with  a 
detached  specimen  of  his  poetry; 
to  which,  if  Milton  has  been  in¬ 
debted,  the  temptation  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  in  Paradise  Lost  affords  such 
a  contrast,  that  the  reader  will  be 
at  no  loss  how  to  appreciate  the 
improvement. 


*  Eve,  second  honour  of  this  vniverse; 

*  Is’t  true  (I  pray)  that  jealous  God,  perverse, 

‘  Forbids  (quoth  he)  both  you,  and  all  your  race, 

*  AH  the  fair  fruits  these  siluer  brooks  embrace; 

*  So  oft  bequeath’d  you,  and  by  you  possest, 

*  And  day  and  night  by  your  own  labour  drest  ? 

‘  With  th’  air  of  these  sweet  words,  t-he  wily  snake 
‘  A  poysoned  air  inspired  (as  it  spake) 

*  In  Eve’s  frail  bresl ;  who  thus  replies  :  O  !  knowe, 
f  Whate’er  thou  be,  (but  thy  kind  care  doth  showe 

*  A  gentle  friend,)  that  all  the  fruits  and  flowrs 

-  In  this  earth’s-heav’n  are  in  our  hands  and  powrs, 

*  Except  alone  that  goodly  fruit  diuine, 

‘  Which  in  the  midst  of  this  green  ground  doth  shine; 

*  But  all  good  God  (alas !  I  wot  not  why) 

‘  Forbad  us  touch  that  tree,  on  pain  to  dy. — 

*  She  ceast;  already  brooding  in  her  heart 

c  A  curious  wish,  that.will  her  weal  subvert. 

f  Asa  false  louer,  that  thick  snares  hath  laid 
'  T’  intrap  the  honour  of  a  fair  young  maid, 

*  When  she  (though  little)  listning  ear  affords 

*  To  his  sweet,  courting,  deep-affected  words, 
f  Feels  some  asswaging  (of  his  freezing  flame, 

f  And  sooths  himself  with  hope  to  gain  his  game ; 

*  And,  rapt  with  joy,  vpon  this  point  persists, 

*  That  parking  city  never  long  resists  j, 

*  Even  so  the  serpent,  that  doth  counterfet 

*  A  guilefull  call  t’  allure  vs  to  his  net, 

*  Perceiuing  Eve  his  flattering  gloze  digest, 

'  He  prosecutes;  and,  jocund,  doth  not  rest, 

*  Pill  he  haue  try’d  foot,  hand,  and  head,  and  all, 

*  Vpon*  the  breach  of  this  new- battered  wall. 

\  4 

*’  No,  fair,  (quoth  he)  beleeue  not  that  the  care 

*  God  hath,  mankinde  from  spoyling  death  to  spare, 

‘  Makes  him  forbid  you  (on  so  strict  condition) 

‘  This  purest,  fairest,  rarest  fruit’s  fruition; 

H  4 


*  A  double 
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*  A  double  fear,  an  envie,  and  a  hate, 

*  His  iealous  heart  for  euer  cruciate; 

<  Sith  the  suspected  vertue  of  this  tree 
4  Shall  soon  disperse  the  cloud  of  idiocy, 

4  Which  dims  your  eyes;  and,  further,  make  you  seem 
4  (Excelling  vs)  even  equall  Gods  to  him. 

4  O  world’s  rare  glory  !  reach  thy  happy  hand, 

*  Reach,  reach,  1  say;  why  dost  thou  stop  or  stand? 

4  Begin  thy  bliss,  and  do  not  fear  the  threat 

4  Of  an  vncertain  God-head,  onely  great 

*  Through  self-aw’d  zeal:  put  on  the  glistering  pall 
4  Of  immortality :  do  not  forestall 

*  (As  envious  stepdame)  thy  posteritie 

*  The  soverain  honour  of  Divinitied 

Sylvester’s  Du  Barths,  edit,  1621.  pp.  192,  192 


t(  As  Milton  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  much  obliged  to  other 
poets  in  describing  the  unsubdued 
spirit  of  Satan,  especially  where  he 
says, 

f  Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in 
*  heaven 

I  am  tempted  to  make  an  extract 
or  two  from  Stafford’s  Nioke, 
a  prose- work  already  *  mentioned, 
in  which  Satan  speaks  the  following 
words;  not  dissimilar  to  passages 
in  Fletcher  and  Crashaw,  which 
have  been  cited,  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject. 

4  They  say,  forsooth,  that  pride 
‘  was  the  cause  of  my  fall;  and  that. 

*  I  dwell  where  there  is  nothing 

*  but  weeping,  howling,  ancfgnash- 
4  ing  of  teeth  ;  of  which  that  false- 
4  hood  was  the  authour,  I  will  make 
f  you  plainlie  pereeiue.  True  it  is, 
4  sir,  that  I  ( storming  at  the  name  of 
4  supremacie)  sought  to  depose  my 
4  Creatour;  whicii  the  watchful, 

*  all-seeing  eye  of  Prouidence  find- 
f  ing,  degraded  me  of  my  angelica!! 
f  dignitie,  dispossessed  me  of  all 
4  pleasures ;  and  the  seraphin,  and 
4  cherubin,  throni,  dominationes, 
4  virtutes,  potestates,  principatus. 


4  arch-angel i,  angeli,  and  all  th 
4  celestial!  hierarchyes,  (with  a  show 
f  of  applause,)  sung  my  departur 
4  out  of  heauen:  my  alleluia  wa 
4  turned  into  an  ehu  ;  and  fop  soon 
4  found,  that  I  was  corruptibilis  a 
4  alio,  though  not  in  alio  ;  and  tha 
<  he,  that  gaue  me  my  being,  coul 
4  againe  take  it  from  rnee.  Non 
‘for  as  much  as  }  was  once  an  ange 
*  of  light ,  it  ivas  the  will  oflVisedm 
4  to  confine  me  to  darkncs,  and  i 
4  create  me  prince  thereof ,  that  so  . 

4  WHO  COULD  NOT  OBEY  1 
4  HEAUEN,  MIGHT  COMMA VND  I 

4  hell.  And,  belieue  mee,  sir, 

4  had  rather  controule  within  %ny  dai 
4  diocese,  than  to  reinhnbite  cielu 
4  empyrium ,  and  there  Hue  in  subjei 
4  tion,  wider  check.”  Edit.  161 
4  pp.  16 — 13,  part  the  second.  Sta 
4  ford  calls  Satan  the  “  grim-visag 
4  goblin,”  ibid.  p.  85.  And,  in  tt 
4  first  part  of  the  book,  he  d< 
4  scribes  the  devil  as  having  “  cor, 
4  mitted  incest  with  his  daughter,  tl 
4  World,”  p.  3*  He  alsoattribuh 
4  the  gunpowder-plot  to  the  dev; 
4  with  his  unhallowed  senate 
4  popes,  the  inuentors  and  fautou 
4  of  this  vnheard-of  attempt  in  hel 
p.  149. 
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gt  I  have  thus  brought  together 
minions  delivered  at  different  pe- 
ods,  respecting  the  origin  of  Para- 
ise  Lost;  and  have  humbly  en~ 
savoured  to  trace,  in  part,  the 
:ading  of  the  great  poet,  subser- 
ent  to  his  plan .  More  successful 
'scoveries  will  probably  arise  from 
i e  pursuits  of  those,  who  are  de~ 
)ted  to  patient  and  liberal  investi- 
ition. *  *  * * §  Videlicet  hoc  iliud  est 
prsecipud  studiorum  genus,  quod 
vigiliis  augescat;  ut  cui  subinde 
:;eu  fluminibus  ex  decursu,  sic  ac- 
cedit  e^  lectione  minutatim  quo 
fiat  uberius.’  To  such  persons 
ay  be  recommended  the  ma- 
erly  observations  of  him,  who  was 
ice  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to 
dieve  Lauder  an  honest  man,  and 
fiiton  a  plagiary ;  but  who  ex- 
•essed,  when  ‘  j-  Douglas  and  Truth 
appeared/  the  £  strongest  indigna- 
3n  against  the  envious  impostor : 
T  they  are  observations  resulting 
om  a  wish  not  to  depreciate,  but 
ialously  to  praise,  the  Paradise 
ost.  ‘  §  Among  the  inquiries ,  to 
which  this  ardour  of  crft'icism  has 
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*  naturally  given  occasion,  none  is 
‘  more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  wror** 

*  thy  of  rational  curiosity,  than  a  re- 
‘  trospect  of  the  progress  of  this 
‘  mighty  genius  in  the  construction 
(  of  his  work ;  a  view  of  the  fabric 
4  gradually  rising,  perhaps,  from 
‘  smal{  beginnings,  till  its  founda- 
f  tion  rests  in  the  centre,  and  its 

*  turrets  sparkle  in  the  skies ;  to 
‘  trace  back  the  structure,  through 

*  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity 
f  of  its  first  plan  ;  to  find  what  was 
‘  first  projected,  whence  the  scheme 
‘  was  taken,  how  it  was  improved, 
‘  by  what  assistance  it  was  exe- 

*  cuted,  and  from  what  stores  the 

*  materials  were  collected  ;  whe- 
‘  ther  its  founder  dug  them  from  the 
‘  quarries  of  Nature,  or  demolished 
r  other  buildings  to  embellish  hi* 
f  own.’  I  may  venture  to  add  that* 
in  such  inquiries,  patience  will  be 
invigorated  rather  than  dispirited; 
and  every  new  discovery  will  teach 
us  more  and  more  to  admire  the 
genius,  the  erudition,  and  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  inimitable  Milton”  . 


Iethod  of  teaching  Logic  and  Religion  to  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 

From  the  Abbe  L’Epee’s  Manner  of  educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.] 

How  Spiritual  Operations ,  which  parts  of  speech.  It  is  sufficient  for 
are  the  Object  of  Logic,  may  be  ex-  me  to  give,  by  signs,  to  every  word 
plained  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  its  proper  signification,  and  they 

IT  will  easily  be  admitted  that  assign  it  of  themselves  its  proper 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  deaf  place  ;  (which,  by  the  way,  is  what 
id  dumb  confounding  any  of  the  very  many,  wdiose  education  has 

*  u  Politian,  Miscellaneorum  Prsef.” 

f  (<  The  Progress  of  Envy,  an  excellent  poem,  occasioned  by  Lauder’s  attack  on  the 
laracter  of  Milton.  See  Lloyd’s  Poems,  1762,  p.  221.” 

f  M  So  bishop  Douglas  told  the  affectionate  biographer  of  Dr,  Johnson.  See  Bos- 
eil’s  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p  197,  edit.  1799.” 

§  “  See  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  t99/’ 
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been  deficient,  cannot  do.  So 
that  nothing  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  capacity  which  we  propose  to 
them  with  clearness  and  method. 

To  explain  to  them  the  spi¬ 
ritual  operations  which  are  the 
chief  subjects  of  logic,  I  take  the 
following  measures. 

91  I  look  attentively  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  rows  oT.my  library,  and  at  the 
busts  and  the  globes  on  the  top ; 
and  1  engage  my  pupil  to  fix  his 
eyes  upon  them  also.  Afterwards 
1  shut  my  eyes,  and  no  longer  be¬ 
holding  any  of  these  objects  exter¬ 
nally,  I  trace  out  however  the 
height  and  the  width  of  them,  their 
different  shapes  and  their  positions* 
i  remark,  and  press  upon  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  my  pupil,  that  it  is  no 
linger  the  eyes  of  my  body  which 
perceive  them,  but  that  1  behold 
them  in  another  way,  as  if  there 
were  two  apertures  in  the  middle 
of  my  forehead,  through  which 
these  objects  were  still  pictured  in 
my  head,  my  eyes  being  shut. 
This  I  call,  *  seeing  with  the  eyes 
of  the  mind/  No  . deaf  and  dumb 
persons  will  fail  to  put  this  to  the 
proof  in  themselves,  upon  the  spot: 
and  they  will  all  take  pleasure  in 
multiplying  and  diversifying  exem¬ 
plifications. 

“  I  am  at  Paris,  in  my  own 
house,  giving  lessons;  but  I  trans¬ 
port  myself  in  imagination  to  Ver¬ 
sailles,  (the  place  of  my  nativity,) 
where  I  once  took  three  of  my  eld¬ 
est  female  pupils  to  spend  a  week. 

*  They  transport  themselves  thither 
in  fancy  as  readily  as  I  do  ;  they  ne¬ 
ver  call  to  mind  the  stay  they  made 
there  without  pleasing  sensations. 

tr  In  idea,  I  mount  the  castle, 
and  I  trace  out,  as  well  as  I  can, 
the  grand  stair-case,  and  the  outer 
looms:  the  females  immediately 
proceed  with  the  picture,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  the  gallery,  which 
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overpowered  them  with  admiratb 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  all  thre 
changed  colour  when  they  entere 
it. 

“  We  then,  in  idea,  range  th 
park.  They  walk  from  grove  t 
grove,  and  in  their  description  d 
not  leave  out  the  different  watei 
pieces,  the  sight  of  which  surprise 
them  strangely. 

“  I  observe  to  them,  it  is  not  th 
eyes  of  their  body  which  now  sei 
these  Various  objects ;  that  their  be 
dy  has  not  changed  places ;  that  i 
is  fronting  the  table  upon  which  w 
write ;  but  that  these  objects  are  pre 
seated  by  the  eyes  of  the  mi-nd  as  i 
still  actually  visible:  and  I  then  say 
that  the  internal  painting  which  i 
the  source  of  their  present  entertain 
ment  is  what  we  call  ‘  an  idea,  or  th< 
representation  of  an  object  in  tin 
mind/ 

“  You  Iiave  just  now  in  youi 
mind,  I  say  to  them,  the  idea  of  the 
castle  of  Versailles,  the  idea  of  it: 
apartments,  of  its  groves,  &c.  ai 
these  things  are  material  and  sen 
sible;  you  have  seen  them  witl 
your  eyes;  but  that  which  non 
represents  them  to  you  internally 
we  call  your  imagination. 

t(  You  have  seen  that  it  took  twe 
hours  and  a  half  to  transport  you 
from  Paris  to  Versailles,  and  several 
entire  days  to  bring  you  from  Lyons 
to  Paris.  Your  body  cannot  travel 
faster.  But  as  speedily  as  you 
please  your  mind  is  rambling  in  the 
gardens  of  Versailles,  or  walking 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  while 
this  same  body  is  seated  on  a  chair, 
or  traversing  the  streets  of  Paris. 
This  we  term  thinking:  you  think 
of  the  beauty  of  Versailles:  you 
think  of  the  river  which  runs  through 
Lyons. 

“  You  say  within  yourselves,, the 
park  of  Versailles  is  beautiful  ;  this 
is.  what  we  call  judgment.  It  con-* 

tains 
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Ins  two  ideas ;  you  have  the  idea 
■the  park,  and  the  idea  of  beauty  ; 
iu  unite  them  to  each  other  by  an 
ternal  yes ;  this  is  what  we  call 
i  affirmative  judgment.  On  the 
intrary,  you  say  within  yourselves, 
at  the  tower  at  St.  Martin’s  gate 
not  handsome  :  here  again  are 
jo  ideas,  the  idea  of  the  tower 
id  the  idea  of  handsomeness:  but 
m  seperate  them  by  an  internal 
:  this  is  what  we  call  a  negative 
Igment ;  and  when  you  write 
>wn  what  you  have  thought  with- 
yourselves,  it  forms  what  we 
11  an  affirmative  proposition ,  or  a 
gative  proposition  . 

“  I  ask,  if  you  are  willing  to  re- 
rn  to  Versailles,  where  you  ap- 
tared  to  be  very  much  delighted, 
id  reside  there  constantly.  You 
iswer  me,  that  you  should  like, 
ttremely  to  do  so,  provided  i  go 
id  residp  there  too.  I  ask  you, 
hy  you  put  in  this  condition ;  and 
)u  answer,  that  it  is  because  there 
nobody  at  Versailles  who  instructs 
e  deaf  and  dumb :  now  this  is 
hat  we  call  reasoning.  It  con- 
ins  several  ideas  which  you  com¬ 
ire  one  with  another,  in  this  man- 
3r :  *  Versailles  is  a  beautiful 
lace;  I  am  charmed  with  Ver- 
.illes;  I  should  like  to  live  there: 
at  I  should  find  no  instruction  at 
ersailles  for  the  deaf  and  dumb; 
am  fonder  of  instruction  than  of 
le  beauty  of  Versailles:  therefore 
do  not  wish  to  live  there  unless  he 
ho  instructs  us  live  there  too.’ 

“  Thought  and  love,  we  tell  our 
upils,  are  not  the  same  thing, 
on  often  think  of  things  which  you 
o  not  love ;  which,  on  the  contrary, 
ou  hate.  You  think  of  idleness, 
f  disobedience,  of  gluttony,  when 
ou  observe  them  in  some  young 
erson ;  and  yet  you  love  none  of 
lem.  That  which  thinks  within 
s  is  called  our  mind;  that  which 
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loves  is  called  our  heart;  and  the 
union  of  the  two  is  called  our  soul. 

“  The  idea  of  a  soul  which 
thinks  and  reasons,  presents  itself 
to  cur  mind  without  form  and  with- 
our  colour;  we  call  this  idea  a  sim¬ 
ple  conception, . 

“  Thus  you  have  a  body  and  a 
soul :  a  body  which  eats,  drinks, 
sleeps,  moves,  and  rests;  a  soul 
which  thinks,  judges,  and  reasons. 
Your  soul  cannot  eat,  nor  drink, 
&c.  Your  body  canned  think,  nor 
judge,  nor  reason. 

These  operations,  as  our 
readers  perceive,  are  in  truth  per¬ 
fectly  simple ;  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb  seize  them  with  equal  facility 
and  avidity.” 

Ci  Hozv  Deaf  and  Dumb  Persons  are 
instructed  in  the  first  Truths  of 
Religion. 

“  When  the  difference  of  soul 
and  body  is  once  clearly  ascertained, 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  be¬ 
come  sensible  of  the  superiority  and 
nobleness  which  thereby  distinguish 
them  from  brutes,  that  can  neither 
reason  nor  think,  their  souls  stand 
eager  to  follow  wherever  we  lead 
the  way  :  they  take  their  flight  up 
to  heaven,  descend  again  to  earth, 
and  plunge  into  the  abyss,  with  as 
much  promptitude  as  our  own. 

(f  They  have  seen  with  their 
own  eyes  that  a  house  does-  not 
build  itself,  nor -a  watch  construct 
itself;  they  have  admired  this  little 
machine,  and  have  observed,  with¬ 
out  the  least  suggestion  from  others, 
that  the  inventor  of  it  must  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity. 

“  But  when  we  show  them  on 
an  artificial  sphere,  the  periodical 
motions  of  the  earth  and  the  planets 
round  the  sun,  and  afterwards  let 
them  see  the  execution -of  these  in 
miniature,  in  Passemont’s  scientific 
machinery >  their  souls  are  then  ex- 
d  paraded 
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panded  and  elevated  with  senti¬ 
ments  of  delight  and  admiration, 
to  which  all  our  expressions  are  in¬ 
adequate  :  their  surprise  soon  bor¬ 
ders  upon  ecstasy  when,  ascending 
to  the  fixed  stars,  we  state  their 
distance  from  the  earth,  and  re¬ 
moteness  from  each  other. 

“  They  now  begin  to  compre¬ 
hend  that  a  machine  so  prodigiously 
immense,  containing  so  many  exqui¬ 
site  beauties  vying  for  superiority, 
can  be  the  effect  of  infinite  power 
alone.  They  see  and  know  the  use 
of  artisans’  tools  in  the  fabrication 
of  their  works :  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  any  observations  to  them  con¬ 
cerning  the  impossibility  of  such 
tools  being  employed  in  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  the  universe. 

“  If  we  write  down,  that  he  who 
made  all  these  things  has  no  body, 
nor  figure,  nor  colour  so  as  to  come 
under  our  senses  ;  scarcely  do  they 
deign  to  cast  their  eyes  over  the 
proposition,  because  their  own  good 
sense  alone  tells  them  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  eyes,  ears, 
hands,  and  feet  for  him.  This  is 
what  we  call  being  a  pure  spirit, 
whose  operations  are  not  impeded 
or  retarded  as  ours  are  by  the 
heaviness  of  our  bodies. 

“  It  is  now  time  to  announce 
that  he  whose  works  transport  them 
with  astonishment  is  the  God  be¬ 
fore  whom  we  prostrate  ourselves, 
a  Spirit  eternal,  independent,  im¬ 
moveable,  infinite,  present  every 
where,  beholding  all  things,  who 
can  do  all  things,  who  has  created 
all  things,  who  governs  all  things. 
There,  is  no  necessity  for  hasty 
strides  here;  if  our  steps  are  slow, 
our  patience  is  amply  compensated 
by  a  view  of  the  gradations  of  re¬ 
spect  towards  God  displayed  in  the 
hearts  of  our  pupils,  which,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
progression  of  their  knowledge  of 


him.  Let  us  give  a  specimen  cd 
our  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  ex¬ 
plication  of  the  divine  attributes. 

“  You  have  not  been  in  this 
world  always,  we  say  to  our  pupils ; 
you  did  not  exist  thirty  years  ago; 
you  came  into  the  world  like  other 
infants,  whose  birth  you  hear  oi 
daily  ;  your  father  was  before  you  ; 
your  grandfather  was  his  elder; 
your  great  grandfather  and  great- 
great  grandfather  were  elder  still; 
each  of  them  had  a  beginning  in  his 
turn  :  it  was  God  who  formed  them 
in  the  breast  of  their  mothers;  it 
was  then  only  that  they  began  to 
exist:  just  so  it  has  been  wiih  all 
the  other  men  who  have  been  born 
and  have  died  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  But  he  who  forms  all 
others,  cannot  have  been  formed  by 
another  elder  than  he:  therefore  he 
has  had  no  beginning. 

“  This  is  not  all.  Your  fathers, 
grandfathers,  great  grandfathers, 
and  great-great  grandfathers  are  all 
dead.  You  also  will  die  when  God 
so  pleases.  They  have  had  an  end 
in  this  world;  you  likewise  will 
when  you  die.  Their  bodies  have 
been  put  into  the  earth  when  their 
souls  separated  from  them  :  yours 
will  also  be  put  into  it  when  you 
are  dead.  But  God  will  not  die; 
he  will  never  have  an  end ;  he  has 
always  been,  and  he  always  will  be; 
this  is  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
eternal. 

“  The  independence  and  other 
perfections  of  God  are  explained  in 
the  same  manner,  a  masis  noto  ad 
minus  notum.  We  do  not  ai.m  at  phi¬ 
losophical  or  theological  demonstra¬ 
tion;  our  design  is  merely  to  make 
ourselves  understood,  and  by  our 
simplicity  we  succeed. 

“  Hitherto  when  the  name  pf 
God  was  inscribed,  the  pupils  lifted 
up  their  hand  and  pointed  to  the 
sky,  a  sign  which  they  acknowledge# 

to 
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3  be  void  of  meaning  to  them :  but 
is  necessary  to  be  conscious  of 
aving  a  soul,  and  that  the  curtain 
rhich  conceals  it  from  itself  should 
e  drawn,  before  it  can  discover 
ie  indelible  seal  of  the  divinity 
nprinted  on  it  by  nature.  Now, 
ideed,  they  comprehend  that 
doration  and  thanksgiving  are  due 
3  him.  What  is  performed  in  our 
?mples  is  no  more  a  mere  spectacle 
i  their  eyes,  as  it  used  to  be ;  they 
omprehend  that  we  there  ask,  and 
iey  join  with  us  in  asking,  what- 
ver  is  most  necessary  for  the  good 
f  our  bodies  and  our  souls.” 

:  Method  of  initiating  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  even  in  the  Mysteries  of  our 
Religion . 

u  By  the  method  we  are  about 
o  lay  down,  it  is  practicable  to 
sach  the  deaf  and  dumb  even  the 
lysteries  of  our  religion. 

“  You  exist,  vse  say  to  them, 
ou  think,  and  you  love.  Your 
xistence  is  not  your  thought: 
irutes  exist,  and  do  not  think. 
Neither  is  it  your  love.  '* 

“  Nor  yet  is  your  thought  your 
3ve,  because  you  sometimes  think 
if  things  which  you  do  not  love ; 
leilher  is  it  your  existence.  In 
ine,  your  love  is  neither  your 
xistence  nor  your  thought. 

tf  Here  then  are  three  things  in 
ou  distinct  from  each  other,  that 
s,  the  one  is  not  the  other.  You 
an  think  of  one  without  thinking 
•f  the  others  :  yet  these  three  things 
re  inseparable,  and  constitute  one 
elf  which  exists,  thinks,  and  loves ; 
t  is  a  kind  of  image  or  semblance 
>f  what  is  in  God:  it  is  what  the 
peat  bishop  Bossuet  termed  a 
seated  Trinity. 

,f  In  God  there  are  three  per- 
ons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
doly  Ghost.  The  Father  is  not 


the  Son ;  neither  is  he  the  H6ly 
Ghost. 

**  The  Son  is  not  the  Father; 
neither  is  he  the  Holy  Ghost. 

“  Lastly,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
the  Father  ;  nor  yet  the  Son. 

“  These  three  persons  are  di¬ 
stinct  from  each  other,  that  is  to  say, 
the  one  is  not  the  other.  You  can 
think  of  one  without  thinking  of  the 
others :  yet  they  are  inseparable, 
and  make  but  one  God,  a  single 
spirit  eternal,  independent,  im¬ 
moveable,  &c.  This  is  what  we 
are  to  believe,  because  it  is  what 
our  faith  teaches  us;  and  after 
showing  this  doctrine  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  to  such  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
who  are  past  their  childhood,  they 
repeat  emphatically  every  Sunday 
at  morning  service,  the  symbol  of 
St.  Athanasius,  and  implicitly  be¬ 
lieve  all  the  articles  lie  exposes 
touching  the  mystery  of  the  Holy- 
Trinity.  , 

“  The  comparison  of  the  soul 
and  the  body,  which  is  one  man, 
units  est  homo,  as  it  is  said  in  this 
creed,  serves  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand  how  God  and  man  is  only 
one  Jesus  Christ,  units > est  Christus; 
and  throws  a  light  upon  the  sacred 
truths  which  necessarily  result  from 
this  ineffable  union.  We  eat,  we 
drink,  we  sleep,  we  move  by  our 
body;  we  think,  we  judge,  we 
reason  by  our  soul.  Jesus  Christ, 
as  God,  is  eternal,  independent, 
immoveable,  &c.  Jesus  Christ,  as 
man,  was  conceived,  was  born,  has 
suffered,  and  has  died. 

(f  (In  the  public  exercise  of  the, 
13th  August,  eight  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  resolved  eighty-six  ques¬ 
tions,  in  three  ditferefit  languages, 
concerning  the  three  principal  mys¬ 
teries  of  our  religion.) 

“  The  ffyystery  of  the  Eucharist 
is  likewise  expounded  in  an  appro¬ 
priate  manner, 

«  The 


{T,2<d]  On  the  Principle  of  As  so 

<e  The  deaf  and  dumb  see  with 
their  eyes  that  five  or  six  drops  of 
water,  poured  into  a  liquor  of  vivid 
red,  turn  it  instantly  to  milk  white.; 
We  remind  them  of  what  they  have 
read  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
rod  of  Moses  being  changed  into  a 
serpent,  and  the  waters  of  a  large 
river  into  blood  ;  also  of  what  they 
have  read  in  the  Gospel,  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  his  power  changing  the 
water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana. 

“  W e  tell  them  that  a  change 
still  more  miraculous  is  operated 
upon  our  altars,  by  virtue  of  the 
all-powerful  words  of  Jesus  Christ, 
pronounced  in  his  name  by  the 
priest.  Bread  and  wine  are  there 
changed  into  the  body  and  blood 
Of  Christ.  It  is  Jesus  Christ  him¬ 
self  that  has  said  so:  the  church 
teaches  us  so ;  we  are  bound  to 
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believe  it,  though  we  comprehen 
it  not. 

<<r  In  1 7 7  3 >  some  of  our  deaf  an! 
dumb  scholars  went  through 
-public  exercise  upon  the  sacrameij 
of  the  Eucharist,  of  which  the  pro 
gramma  announced,  along  wit 
other  matters,  that  they  would  giv 
four  proofs  of  the  real  presence  d 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Chri: 
under  the  eucharistic  forms,  an 
answer  the  principal  objections  tffi 
might  be  brought  forward  agains 
this  article  of  our  faith. 

“  From-  the  examples  furnishe 
by  this  chapter,  the  possibility  <; 
making  deaf  and  dumb  person 
comprehend  the  mysteries  of  ou 
religion,  will,  I  presume,  be  ad 
mitted;  and  even  the  likelihood  o 
their  understanding  them  bette 
than  such  as  have  learned  them  ou 
of  their  catechism  only.” 


On  the  Importance  of  the  Principle  of  Association  in  educatinj 

Youth. 

[From  Miss  Hamilton’s  Letters  oi/the  Elementary  Principle 

ofEDUCATION.  Vol.  I.J 


u  HPHE  more  deeply  I  contem- 
JL  plated  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  more  thoroughly  was  I 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  im¬ 
portance.  What  1  had  at  first  consi¬ 
dered  as  easy  and  simple,  appeared 
upon  close  inspection  to  be  difficult 
and  complex  ;  and  as  I  traced  ef¬ 
fects  to  their  causes,  I  frequently 
found  circumstances  I  had  over¬ 
looked  as  trifling,  rise  into  magni¬ 
tude,  and  branch  out  into  conse¬ 
quences  unseen  and  unexpect¬ 
ed. 

t(  Every  discovery  I  made,  tended 
to  increase  diffidence  in  my  own 
abilities ;  which  I  became  truly 


sensible  were  inadequate  to  the  dm 
performance  of  a  task  so  arduous 
With  this  consciousness,  I  shou!< 
have  been  highly  culpable,  rash! 
to  have  undertaken  it. 

“*  On  every  subject  that  require 
serious  investigation,  our  sex  i 
doomed  to  experience  the  doubl 
disadvantage  arising  from  origina 
conformation  of  mind,  and  a  defec 
tive  education.  From  the  quick 
ness  of  our  perceptions  we  are  fre 
quently  liable,  ‘  where  we  see  ; 
‘  little,  to  imagine  a  great  deal 
f  and  so  jump  to  a  conclusion; 
while,  from  an  education  conduct 
upon  no  regular  plan,  we  acqurn 
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3  regular  associations  in  our  ideas, 
d  accurate  arrangement,  no  habit 
'mental  application.  Of  nature, 
deed,  we  have  little  reason  to 
miplain.  She  has  sufficiently  qua¬ 
ffed  us  for  that  sphere  in  which 
ie  evidently  intended  we  should 
ove :  and  {hat  this  sphere  is  nei- 
ler  undignified  nor  confined,  she 
is  rendered  evident,  from  the  in- 
diectual  faculties  with  which  she’ 
is  endowed  us.  Why  these  should 
e  given  to  us  as  a  sealed  book 
hich  ought  not  to  be  opened,  I 
mfess  I  cannot  comprehend.  Nor 
m  I,  perhaps,  plead  the  cause  of 
ly  sex-  more  effectually,  than  by 
splaining  the  influence  of  early 
ducation  ;  and  thus  rendering  it 
violent  to  every  unprejudiced 
find,  that  if  women  were  so  ed li¬ 
lted  as  to  qualify  them  for  the 
roper  performance  of  this  momen¬ 
ts  duty,  it  would  do  more  towards 
ie  progressive  improvement  of  the 
jecies  than  all  the  discoveries  of 
dence,  and  the  researches  of  phi- 
)sophy. 

“  Could  the  biographers  of  il- 
istrious  men  attain  a  perfect 
nowledge  of  all  they  had  receiv- 
d  from  early  education,  I  am 
illy  persuaded  that  it  would  shed 
lustre  on  the  maternal  charac- 
3r,  conspicuous  as  glorious  *. 
Never/  observed  a  man  of  ac- 
nowledged,  sense  and  penetra- 
bn,  *  never  have  I  known  a 


‘  man  remarkable  for  wisdom  and 
4  virtue,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
4  foolish  mother/  Nor  will  the  as¬ 
sertion  appear  extraordinary,  wheu 
we  consider  how  often  the  tempers; 
and  dispositions,  falsely  attributed 
to  nature,  may  be  traced  to  im¬ 
pressions  received  in  infancy;  a 
fact  which  might  easily  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  observation  on  the 
characters  around  us ;  but  as  ob¬ 
jects  pressing  so  closely  upon  the 
sight,  as  to  have  their  parts  neces¬ 
sarily  viewed  in  succession,  have 
a  less  striking’  effect  than  those 
that  can1  be  surveyed  at  a  single 
glance,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  pre¬ 
sent  you  with  some  proofs  of  the. 
influence  of  early  education,  w*hjch 
appear  to  my  mind  sufficiently  con¬ 
vincing. 

44  Whether  we -cast  our  eyes  om 
the  effeminate  and  indolent  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  east,  or  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  more  sturdy  savages 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  still -we 
shall  find  the  effects  of  early  ediuca* 
tion  too  potent  for  time  to  efface/  or 
death  itself  to  conquer.  A  sensible 
and  accomplished  traveller  of  m v 
own  sex,  after  having  given  a  con¬ 
cise,,  but  striking  account  of  the  re* 
ligion  and  manners  of  the  Hindoos* 
observes  as  follows  :f  It  is  auto* 
4  nishing  with  what  strictness  th<$ 
4  Hindoos  observe  these  rules,  even 
4  to  starving  themselves  to  death, 
4  rather  than  break  through  them* 


*  44  An  honourable  testimony  to  the.  truth  of  what  is  here  advanced,  is  give®  by  Sts 
’aul  hi  his  epistle  to  Timothy,  to  whom  he  says:  4  When  I  call  to  remembrance  the 
unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  fust  in  thy  grandmother  Lois^and  thy  mo¬ 
ther  Eunice,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  thee  also.’  —  12  Tim.  i.  5. 

“  The  historian  Tacitus  seems,  likewise,  to  have  taken  a  generous  pleasure  ia  pointing 
lit  the  influence  of  maternal  instruction:  an  illustrious  instance  of  which  he  has  given, 
:>  the  life  of  Agricola..  4  Julia  Procilla,  Agricola's  mother,  was,’  says  Tacitus,  4  re¬ 
spected  for  the  purity  of  her  manners.  Under  her  care,  and  as  it  were  in'her  bosom,  the 
lender  mind  of  her  son  was  trained  to  science  and  every  litreral  accomplishment.’  See 
Murphy’s  Translation  of  Tacitus,  vol.  iv.  The  degeneracy  of  morals  under  the  em pe¬ 
ers  is,  bv  this  distinguished  authof,  traced  to  the  period  when,  mothers  began  to  give  up 
he  education  of  their  children  to  slaves  and  hirelings." 
f  «  See  Mrs.  Kinders  ley’s  Letters  from*  India." 
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«  The  children  of  the  Hindoos  are 

*  not  to  be  tempted  to  eat  any  thing 
«  forbidden,  either  by  persuasion 
«  or  by  offering  them  the  greatest 
«  delicacies;  which  I  have  often 

*  been  witness  of.  It  is  the  first 
‘  impression  their  minds  receive  ; 
f  they  are  used  to  see  it  strictly  ob- 

*  served  by  their  own  and  other 

*  casts ;  it  grows  up  with  them  as 
4  the  first  and  most  absolute  law, 

*  and  is  perhaps  observed  with 
«  more  strictness  than  any  other 

*  law,  religious  or  civil,  by  any  na- 

*  tion  under  the  sun/ 

t(  Never,  surely,  was  the  abiding 
Influence  of  . first  impressions  more 
evidently  displayed  than  in  this  firm 
and  undeviating  adherence  to  early 
principle,  evinced  by  a  people  re¬ 
markable  for  feebleness  of  mind  and 
gentleness  of  manners.  That  the 
fortitude,  or  rather  torpid  resigna¬ 
tion,  with  which  this  feeble  race 
have  been  observed  to  endure  the 
extremity  of  bodily  suffering,  may 
with  more  justice  be  attributed  to 
early  inspired  sentiment  than  to 
causes  merely  physical,  is  rendered 
obvious  by  the  similar  operation  of 
similar  causes  on  a  people  whose 
character  and  manners  are  in  other 
respects  very  widely  different.  That 
contempt  of  pain  and  death,  which 
forms  such  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  American  sa¬ 
vage,  can  by  no  means  be  ascribed 
to  an  organization  and  tempera¬ 
ment  similar  to  that  oi  the  Hindoo. 
It  is  explained  by  the  honest  tra¬ 
veller  Charlevoix  in  a  few  words ; 
when,  after  having  given  some  asto¬ 
nishing  instances  of  the  amazing 
constancy  and  firmness  evinced  by 
the  savages  of  both  sexes  in  bearing 
the  extreme  of  bodily  torture, 

*  suffering  for  many  hours,  and 

*  sometimes  for  many  days  toge- 

*  ther,  the  sharpest  effects  of  fire, 
‘  an$  all  that  the  most  industrious 


r  fury  can  invent  to  make  it  mo; 

*  painful,  without  letting  a  sigh  < 
'  scape;'  he  adds,  '  the  savage 
f  exercise  themselves  in  this  a 
‘  their  lives,  and  accustom  the 
'  children  to  it  from  ttfeir  tendere: 
‘  years.  We  have  seen  little  boj 

*  and  girls  tie  themselves  togethe 
'  by  one  arm,  and  tie  a  lighte 
c  coal  between  them,  to  see  whic 
‘  of  them  would  shake  k  off'  first/ 

“If  education  can  thus  conquc 
the  most  powerful  feelings  of  natur< 
subdue  appetite,  and  render  th 
soul  superior  to  physical  sensatior 
what  may  it  not  be  expected  to  e 
feet  when  directed  to  the  control  < 
the  malevolent  passions,  the  suf 
jection  of  the  irregular  appetite 
the  cultivation  of  benevolence,  an 
the  improvement  of  intellect  ?  Th 
pains  that  are  taken  by  the  Hindc 
to  associate  the  Idea  of  good  wit 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  duties  pri 
scribed  by  his  religion,  and  the  idc 
of  evil  with  the  slightest  deviatio 
from  the  rules  of  his  cast,  are  rei 
dered  effectual  from  the  period  < 
their  commencement;  while  the  a 
sociations  thus  produced  are  rende 
ed  permanent  by  the  force  of  hab 
and  example.  Were  the  practic 
of  the  parent  at  war  with  his  pn 
cepts :  did  he  indulge  himself  i 
eating  of  the  forbidden  food,  whii 
be  gave  grave  lessons  to  his  chib 
ren  on  the  duty  of  abstaining  froi 
it ;  can  we  believe  that  the  impre 
sions  made  upon  their  minds  wok 
be  powerful  or  abiding  ?  If  wifi 
by  words  he  expressed  his  abho 
rence  of  those  who,  by  a  breach  < 
the  laws  of  Brama,  had  lost  the 
cast,  he  received,  cherished,  ar 
caressed  these  degenerate  being: 
would  all  the  indignation  he  con- 
express,  lead  the  witnesses  of  h 
conduct  to  associate  the  idea  pf  lo 
of  cast  with  irremediable  disgrace 
Such  inconsistencies  the  Hindc 
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;nd  the  savage  le.ave  to the  prac-  production  of  our  intellectual  facul- 
ice  o  t  le  enlightened  Christians  of  ties  nature  operates  by  a  slow  and 

(}y  ,t  •  ,  T  ,  g/adual  process.  When  her  wise 

To  the  instances  I  have  addu-  regulations  are  attended  to,  and  not 
ed,  thousands  might  be  added  from  counteracted  by  our  officious  foliv 
le  more  familiar  scenes  of  life,  to  one  faeulty  attains  sufficient  vigour* 
rove  the  infinite  importance  of  before  another  is  produced  to  fssist 
patching  over  the  early  associations  in  its  development.  But  desire 
fgood  and  evil;  as  on  these  de-  and  aversion,  which  may  be  termed 
ead  the  direction  of  the  affections  the  germ  of  the  passions,  appear  in 
Bd  desires  of  the  heart.  To  this  the  early  dawn  of  life;  and  show 
abject  I  mean  to  devote  the  first  symptoms  of  strength  and  vigour  at 
jnes  oi  Letters.  I  shall  then  pro-  a  period  when  the  higher  intellec- 

n°d,the.  CU  1  fVah°n  °f  tllG  Un“  tual  faculties  are  yet  fJLble  and  im- 
es  a  ing,  not  as  a  separate  perfect.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
ranch  of  education,  for  it  will  ap-  paying/  an  early  and  unceasing  at- 
ear  evident  that  neither  heart  nor  tenliJn  to  every  circumstance  which 
ndei standing  can  be  cultivated  et-  tends  lo  call  forth  these  active  pow- 
ctually,  u  an  exclusive  attention  ers,  which,  without  sucii  superin- 
.  ai  any  time  paid  to  either  ;  but  tendance,  may  become  instrumental 

siudi  so  divide  them  for  the  pur-  to  the  mise.y  of  the  possessor, 
use  of  more  clear  elucidation  And  “  Upon  the  direction  given  to  de- 
’ 1  H  k  P*  °t>able  these  Letters  sire  and  aversion,  the  whole  of  mo- 
lay  e  made  public,  I  shall  not  ral  conduct  entirely  depends.  And 
.nfine  myself  to  such  topics  as  if  it  be. by  means  of  early  and 
igi  meiely  suit  the  particular  powerful  associations,  that  the  de- 
cum stances  of  my  friend.  sires  and  aversions  of  the  soul  are 

From  most  of  the  writers  on  principally  excited;  it  necessarily 
lucanon  it  would  appear,  that  it  follows,  that  to  watch  over  the  as'- 

l,°  PeoP  ?  ot.rank  an(1  for*  sociations  which  are  formed  bv  the 
'  .  1  education  ,s  a  matter  of  tender  mind,  becomes  a  duty  of  the 

iy  importance.  By  such  alone  first 'importance. 

•onohsl F hT*  ^  fre  &et,er*i}y  ,  The  eff<=cts  of  association  are 

eSf’  mlt  r’  L  SUCb’  ^  exPeiie»ced  by  all;  but  as  the 

‘  ,  e  bellf'e  them  to  term  made  use  of  to  explain  these 

le  la AS,VC  h  -Tef  To,make  effeCts  may  not  be  familiar  to  every 
>e  laaies  and  finished  gentlemen  reader  of  my  own  sex,  a  few  obsei- 

■  ins  no  part  or  my  plan,  winch  has  vations  upon  it  may  not  be  unac- 

s'fo,"  J,f  H16  ?bjni0?  °Lhe  “Ptable-  ™s  ^omitted  in  the 

and  onb  r  °  ‘r®  fT  f?rmer  edi!ion>  from  a  confidence 
ns  ano  the  cultivation  ot  the  fa-  that  the  application  of  the  term 

,  ,  ,  tnat  are  common  to  the  would  sufficiently  explain  its  mean- 

bole  human  race.  intr  But  in  thiV  T  gL  ju  ™ 

<<  rn  a-  r  ■DUt  111  tnis>  i  find,  l  have  Deen 

Lbw  T  1  ng  °f  liS  n?f>0rtant  mistaken*  A  lady,  Whose  powers  of 
7  I  shall  give  precedence  to  wit  and  judgmentcan  be  exceed  bv 

ertTTl  °f  ^ deSiFeS  and,  nothjV  bu?  her  own  emidour  .£ 

e  smns  winch  are  the  springs,  of  benevolence,  has  convinced  me  of 

'■  n  conduct,  because  their  n-  ray  error,  by  assuring  me  that  hrw- 

renwiS“eSv/n  l0HieT  mLT  erGr  fknii]iar  the  Philosophical  use 
"ig0J  1  exis.enee.  In-  the  of  the  term  might  be  to  a  cer- 

^  takj 
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tain  class  of  readers,  to  such  as  had 
never  heard  of  any  other  associa¬ 
tions  than  those  of  the  loyal  volun¬ 
teers,  it  was  to  the  last  degree  per¬ 
plexing.  Few,  it  is  probable,  are 
in  this  predicament;  but  'for  the 
sake  of  those  few,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  observe,  that  the  associations 
which  take  place  in  our  ideas,  are 
seldom  volunteers,  but  are  united  by 
laws  that  are  to  the  last  degree  arbi¬ 
trary;  and  that  their  union,  when 
once  formed,  is  no  longer  at  the 
will  of  a  superior,  but  frequently  re¬ 
mains  indissoluble,  notwithstanding 
the  commands  issued  by  reason  for 
disbanding  them.  A  little  reflexion 
will  render  the  truth  of  this  obser¬ 
vation  obvious,  even  to  the  most  in¬ 
considerate. 

“  Who  could  behold  the  spot 
upon  which  a  dear  friend  was  mur¬ 
dered,  without  the  most  lively  sen¬ 
sations  of  horror  ?  Why  are  these 
sensations  called  forth  by  the  sight 
of  the  placer  Is  it  not  from  the 
strength  of  that  association,  which 
connects  the  idea  of  the  place  with 
the  idea  of  thy  horrid  deed  ?  Let 
any  person  of  common  sensibility 
say,  whether  the  scenes  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  view  in 
company  with  a  beloved  object  do 
not,  particularly  after  long  absence, 
recall  that  object  to  the  mind,  and 
introduce  trains  of  ideas  with  which 
that  object  is  connected?  These 
trains  of  ideas,  are  linked  together 
by  the  laws  of  association  ;  nor  can 
they  be  broken  off,  but  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  associations. 
When  the  mind  is  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  free  from  the  influence  of  all 
violent,  emotions,  the  slightest  inci¬ 
dent  will  be  sufficient  to  introduce 
this  change ;  but  when  under  the 
influence  of  passion,  the  mind  re¬ 
jects  every  idea  that  is  not  clearly 
associated  with  the  prevalent  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  the  circumstances  which 


have  produced  it.  It  Is  this  whic 
renders  the  discourses  of  a  mind  ; 
ease  so  seldom  salutary  to  the  afflic 
ed.  The  associations  of  the  fo 
mer  are  unconnected  and  desujh 
ry;  they  take  a  wide  scope,  an 
are  easily  diverted  into  new  char 
nels.  The  associations  of  the  la 
ter  are  confined  by  passion 
and  are  accordingly  circumscribe 
within  narrow  bounds.  To  fc 
able  to  enter  into  the  associatior 
of  a  mind  labouring  under  any  vi< 
lent  emotion,  is  therefore  not  on) 
necessary  to  the  poet,  whose  pr< 
vince  it  is  to  describe  the  pa 
sions,  but  to  the  philanthropist,  wh 
wishes  to  allay  their  fury.  It  is  tli 
strength  of  association  which  ret 
ders  even  the  slightest  allusion  f 
whatever  is  in  any  degree  conned 
ed  with  the  present  feelings,  stiff 
cient  to  rouse  the  energy  of  passior 
Many  fine  instances  of  this  might  b 
given  from  the  writings  of  Shat 
speare,  who  appears  to  have  bee 
perfectly  master  of  all  the  associs 
tions  of  the  human  mind.  I  sha 
only  take  notice  of  one  passage 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  wha 
I  have  advanced. 

“  The  gallant  Hotspur,  whos 
ardent  soul  had  been  roused  to  re 
senlment  by  the  manner  in  whic 
the  monarch  had  demanded  fror 
him  his  Scottish  prisoners,  isrepre 
sented,  some  t|me  after  this  transac 
tion,  in  conference  with  his  fathe 
and  Worcester.  In  the  course  c 
theconversation,  the  Scottish  prisor 
ers  are  incidentally  mentioned  b 
Worcester.  Percy  catches  fire  a 
the  sound;  and  instead  of  attendin, 
to  the  purport  of  his  uncle’s  speed: 
calls  out  in  indignation, 

‘  I’ll  Keep  them  all— — 

1  By  Heav’n  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  c 
‘  them  : 

‘  No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  h 
1  shall  not ; 

(  I’ll  keep  them,  by  this  hand/ 

*  Hep 
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ere  we  have  a  striking  instance, 
cl  one  that  is  true  to  nature,  of 
s  power  of  association.  The 
ia  of  the  insult  he  had  received 
ing  so  strongly  connected  with 
■i  idea  of  the  Scottish  prisoners, 
ncerning  whom  the  dispute  first 
>se,  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
mentioned  without  bringing 
the  ideas  associated  with  them 
o  the  mind.  These  roused  the 
rmant  passion,  to  which  he  gave 
it  in  the  ebullition  of  rage  above 
ed.  .  i 

f<  The  above  instances  may,  it  is 
3ed,  suffice  to  give  a  just  notion 
the  term  association,  applied  in  a 
iosophical  sense.  It  may,  hovv- 
;r,  be  proper  to  observe,  that  it  is 
uowledged  by  many  distinguish- 
writers  to  be  a  term  not  perfect- 
.ppropriate,  and  rather  made  use 
from  necessity  than  choice.  It 
,  however,  the  advantage  of 
tig  generally  adopted;  and  may, 
haps,  on  that  account  Reserve  a 
ference  to  another  term,  could 
h  be  found,  of  equal  import. 

!  The  laws  of  association  have 
n  made  use  of  by  some  writers 
xpiain  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
ian  mind ;  they  have  been  made 
basis  of  systems  which  have  met 
h  opposition,  and  of  theories 
ch  are  now  nearly  exploded. 

•h  the  object  of  our  present  in- 
y  these  are  totally  unconnected. 

:  principles  upon  which  it  pro- 
is,  are  not  implicitly  adopted 
1  any  author,  however  cele- 
ed;  they  are  not  chosen  to  suit 
theory,  however  plausible.  Of 
sms  1  have  none,  save  the  sy- 
i  of  Christianity.  Of  theories  I 
lot  be  said  to  adopt  anv  ;  since 
low  none  one  step  farther,  than 
xion  upon  the  operations  of  my 
mind,  and  observation  upon 
?  of  others,  fully  justifies.  Nor 
.  mean  to  stand  bound  for  all 


the  opinions  of  every  author,  whose 
sentiments  I  may  occasionally  quote, 
I  make  it  a  principle  never  to  de« 
spise  truth,  even  when  it  is  spoken 
by  an  enemy;  nor  shall  I  ever  be 
led  to  reject  it,  because  the  person 
by  whom  it  is  advanced,  has  in 
•some  points  embraced  opinions  op¬ 
posite  to  my  own.  Silently  to  steal 
the  sentiments  of  such  persons, 
where  they  happened  to  suit  me, 
while  I  pronounced  a  general  cen¬ 
sure  against  the  authors,  is  a  line  of 
conduct  that  is,  in  my  mind,  hnnly 
associated  with  the  idea  of  disho¬ 
nour.  A  memory  not  tenacious 
respecting  particulars  may  some¬ 
times  Detray  me  into  seeming  ingra¬ 
titude,  as  I  am  conscious  that  I  often 
forget  the  source  of  information; 
but  the  same  defect  in  the  power 
of  retention  precludes  me  from 
using  the  exact  words  of  any  au¬ 
thor,  whose  writings  are  not  imme¬ 
diately  before  me. 

"e  I  he  effects  of  association  oc¬ 
curred  to  my  mind,  long  before  I 
was  in  possession  of  "the  wrord 
which  I  now  make  use  of  to  ex¬ 
press  them.  The  first  book  in 
which  I  found  a  hint  upon  the 
subject,  was  lord  Kaime’s  Elements 
of  Criticism.  What  is  there  said 
upon  it,  though  in  some  respects  it 
met  my  own  ideas,  did  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfy  my  mind;  and  years 
elapsed  before  I  ventured  to  look  into 
Locke  or  Hartley,  whom  I  consi¬ 
dered  as  philosophical  writers,  far 
too  abstruse  for  my  simple  judg¬ 
ment  to  comprehend.  Thus,  my 
friend,  are  we  often  deterred  from 
seeking  for'  information,  not  only 
upon  subjects  which  are  the  nccu-' 
liar  province  of  the  learned,  but 
likewise  upon  those  points  that  are 
interesting  to  every  rational  being. 

In  this  light  do  I  consider  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  powers  and  principles 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  greatly 
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do  I  wish  to  see  this  subject  divest¬ 
ed  of  ail  extraneous  matter,  cleared 
from  the  rubbish  of  system  and  hy¬ 
pothesis,  and  rendered  so  plain  to 
every  capacity  as  to  become  a  part 
of  common  education. 

“  Till  this  is-  effected,  the  wo¬ 
man  who  would  educate  her  child¬ 
ren  with  success,  must  begin  by 
educating  herself. 

*<  She  must  cautiously  examine  her 
own  opinions,  and  carefully  distin¬ 
guish  between  those  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  reason  and 
judgment,  and  such  as  have  been  im¬ 
plicitly  adopted  from  the  family  of 
prejudice.  She  must  reflect  upon  the 
motives  which  actuate  her  own  con¬ 
duct;  and  on  the  tempers  and  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  her  own  mind.  If  she  con¬ 
sider  herself  as  an  accountable  agent, 
and  that  beings  formed  for  immor¬ 
tality  are  intrusted  to  her  care,  she 
will  set  about  this  preliminary  duty 
with  alacrity  and  zeal;  assured  that 
her  success  will  be  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  her  performance  of  it.  She 
must  not  be  seduced  by  indolence 
to  decline  the  task,  as  beyond  her 
ability;  but  listen  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  conscience  and  (iommon 
sense,  which  will  not  fail  to  con¬ 
vince  her  that  reason  and  reflexion 
are  within  the  power  of  every  ra¬ 
tional  creature.  For  the  exercise 
of  these,  happily,  no  depth  of  eru¬ 
dition  is  necessary.  Some  reading 
upon  the  subject  she  may  indeed 
find  expedient,  as  ideas  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  books  which  her  own 
experience  and  reflexion  may  not 
be  able  to  furnish :  but  this  is  no 
more  than  she  would  find  necessary, 
in  order  to  learn  the  principles  of 
whist  or  cassino ;  for  who  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  play  to  advantage  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  game? 
Few  chess-players  despise  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  parties  of  Philidor. 
And  here,  did  I  not  intend  to  dis¬ 


claim  the  use  of  figure  and  alleg 
ry,  I  should  he  tempted  to  remar 
as  an  elucidation  of  my  argume 
on  the  importance  of  early  educ 
tion,  that  those  who  study  Philid 
with  attention,  must  perceive,  th 
the  wonderful  superiority  of  his  £ 
entirely  consisted  in  the  judicio 
management  of  the  first  move 
What  is  the  triumph  of  the  m( 
skilful  chess-player,  or  the  mr 
successful  votary  of  cards,  to  t! 
of  a  mother  who  looks  round  on 
promising  and  well-educated  far 
ly  ?  Is  the  delightful  task  of  c 
serving  the  opening  faculties,  a; 
watching  over  the  early  associate 
of  the  infant  mind,  less  interest! 
to  a  mother’s  heart,  than  listen! 
to  the  nonsense  of  the  day,  or  si 
fering  the  alternation  of  hope  a; 
fear  at  the  card-table  ?  It  is  n 
probable  that  any  who  would,  a 
swer  in  the  affirmative,  will  ev 
take  the  trouble  of  perusing  the 
Letters.  I  may,  therefore,  spa 
remonstrance,  and  proceed  to  su 
mit  a  sketch  of  my  plan  for  yo 
approbation. 

It  is  my  wish  to  be  as  conci 
as  possible.  But  though  I  shall  i 
this  reason  avoid  all  unnecessa 
amplification,  I  must,  when  the  el 
cidation  of  the  subject  requires 
beg  your  patient  attention  to  n 
nute  detail,  as  it  is  by  a  referen 
to  facts  alone,  that  the  danger 
systematizing  and  arguing  from  me 
hypothesis  can  be  avoided.  As 
shall  be  much  more  solicitous 
convince  than  to  amuse,-  you  £ 
not  to  expect  from  rne  those  ber 
ties  of  style,  and  that  profusion 
imagery,  which  adorn  the  works 
some  admired  writers  of  my  o\ 
sex  on  the  same  subject:  : 
though  I  am  sensible  that  these  i 
naments  diffuse  a  charm  over  t 
pages  of  the  author,  lam  not  so  c 
lain  that  they  do  not  distract  i 
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ider's  attention,  and  break  the 
ain  of  reasoning,  so  as  to  leave 
on  the  mind  an  imperfect  idea  of 
connecting  links. 

“  -The  first  thing  I  shall  urge 
on  your  consideration,  is  the  ab- 
ute  necessity  of  contemplating 
th  attention,  and  defining  with 
:uracy,  what  is  the  real  object 
i  wish  by  education  to  accom- 
sh.  If  this  be  not  well  ascer- 
ned,  if  we  have  any  vague  ideas 
deeming  it,  we  have  no  reason 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  success 
the  event.  It  appeal's  to  me 
it  to  a  want  of  precise  notions 
th  regard  to  our  ultimate  views 
education  may  fairly  be  traced 
my  of  those  heavy  disappoint- 
mts,  of  which  parents  so  often 
d  so  bitterly  complain. 

“  If,  on  examining  our  own 
nds,  we  find  that  we  have  no 
ler  object  in  education,  than  to 
ike  our  children  excel  in  those 
ihionable  accomplishments  which 
11  enable  them  to  appear  to  ad- 
ntage  in  the  polite  world ;  if,  in 
r  apprehension,  all  that  is  valua- 
3  be  comprised  in  the  word  gen¬ 
ii  much  unnecessary  trouble 
lybe  spared.  The  common  edu- 
tion  of  the  nursery  may  then  be 
nsidered  as  a  very  good  prepara- 
'e  for  the  common  education  of 
3  boarding-school;  and  as  the 
lture  of  the  heart  and  of  the  un- 
rstanding  would  but  counteract 
r  designs,  they  may  safely  be  left 
t  of  the  account.  To  engage  the 
Teand  the  imagination  in  our  in¬ 
rest,  will  be  an  easy  task.  Fashion 
ill  be  the  preceptress  of  our  pu¬ 
ls;  and  she  is  so  engaging  a  rais¬ 
es  to  young  minds,  that  they  will 
sily  be  brought  to  yield  implicit 
iedience  to  her  authority.  Be- 
ath  her  plastic  hand,  both  sons 
d  daughters  will  be  formed  to  our 
Ish.  They  will  soon  be  qualified 


by  her  precepts  for  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them.  They  will  be  pre¬ 
pared 

4  To  frisk  their  hour  upon  the  stage,* 

perhaps  with  some  eclat.  But  if 
minds  that  have  been  imbued  with 
no  solid  principles  of  virtue  should 
become  the  prey  of  vice,  let  us  not 
be  astonished.  Let  us  not  express 
the  feelings  of  regret  and  disap¬ 
pointment  at  a  consequence  so  na¬ 
tural.  That  it  is  not  only  natu¬ 
ral,  but  inevitable,  a  little  reflexion 
•will  evince.  For  though  to  train 
them  to  vice  made  no  part  of  our 
design — so  far  from  it,  that  we, 
perhaps,  can  call  many  a  weary 
hour  to  witness  what  pains  we  took 
to  lecture  them  to  virtue — yet  we 
must  confess  the  early  associations 
that  gave  an  exclusive  preference 
for  whatever  was  genteel,  to  have 
been  the  operating  principle  of  their 
minds.  The  ideas  connected  with 
the  word  genteel  may,  in  the  mind 
of  the  mother,  comprise  all  that  is 
elegant,  and  all  that  is  virtuous,  in 
polished  Jife;  but  to  these  may  easi¬ 
ly  be  added,  in  the  minds  of  the 
children,  pride  and  vanity,  luxury 
and  voluptuousness,  contempt  of  ail 
that  is  serious  and  sacred,  and  that 
selfishness  which  knows  not  how  to 
forego  present  gratification.  Would 
to  God,  the  fatal  consequences  of 
these  associations  had  only  their 
existence  in  the  teeming  brain  of  a 
visionary  recluse  !  But,  alas!  the  re¬ 
gister  of  Doctors-Commons,  'the 
coroner’s  records,  and  the  tears  of 
families  overwhelmed  with  shame 
from  the  misconduct  of  once-pro¬ 
mising  relatives,  leave  vjs  no  room  to 
doubt  of  their  melancholy  truth. 

“  Could  we,  indeed,  reduce  the 
child  to  a  mere  automaton;  could 
we  teach  it  to  dance,  and  dress,  and 
play,  and  sing,  as  the  only  business 
of  existence ;  and  while  we  did  so, 
I  3  totally 
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totally  arrest  the  operation  of  mind,  operation  of  the  passions,  and  th 
and  prevent  the  association  of  ideas,  influence  of  the  affections  upon  th 
yve  might  safely  pursue  our  plan,  happiness  of  individuals  and  of  so- 
But  since  this  is  not  in  our  power,  ciety,  must  be  sensible,  that  ifthes 
since  the  ever-active  principle  must  do  not  receive  apioper  direction  i 
proceed  in  its  course,  we  have  no  early  life,  the  acquisition  of  know 
alternative  but  to  direct  that  course  ledge  will  never  render  a  man  ‘wis 
either  to  truth  or  error.  If  the  (  unto  happiness  or  unto  virtue,mor 
strength  of  our  own  prejudices  lean  *  than  unto  salvation. 1 
towards  the  latter  ;  if,  by  our  con-  “  If,  upon  taking  these  tilings  int 
duct  and  our  expressions  of  delight  consideration,  we  acquire  a  propc 
and  complacency,  we  have  taught  view  of  the  necessity  of  perfectin. 
them  to  associate  the  idea  of  good  the  intellectual  and  moral  power 
with  what  is  in  its  nature  evil;  and,  of  our  children,  we  shall  adop 
by  our  manifest  indifference  or  con-  the  means  best  suited  to  views  s 
tempt,  taught  them  to  associate  the  comprehensive.  If  we  considei 
idea  of  evil  with  what  is  in  its  nature  with  an  amiable  and  enlightene 
good;  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  philosopher*,  the  object  of  educi 
if  the  associations  thus  produced  lion  to  be  f  first,  to  cultivate  th 
should  lead  to  consequences  beyond  *  various  principles  of  our  nature 
our  calculation.  hvor  need  we  *  both  speculative  and  active,  i 
wonder,  if  the  vehemence  of  de-  6  siich  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  t 
sires  thus  engendered  should,  ac-  ‘  the  greatest  perfection  of  whic 
cording  to  the  predominance  of  *  they  are  susceptible;  andsecondlj 
vanity  or  appetite,  either  run  the  ‘  by  watching  over  the  impressior 
full  career  ot  folly,  or  sink  into  the  ‘  and  associations  which  the  mill 
depths  of  vice.  f  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure 

i(  To  expose  the  absurdity  of  ‘  against  the  influence  of  prevai 
making  mere  personal  accomplish-  (  fng  errors,  and  as  far  as  possibl 
ments  the  exclusive  object  of  at-  *  to  engage  its  prepossessions  on  th 
tention,  is  an  easy  task  ;  but  it  is,  ‘  side  of  truth  the  importance  < 
perhaps,  an  error  little  less  fatal  in  the  object  will  command  our  attei 
its  consequences,  to  direct  the  at-  tion,  and  our  anxiety  to  accompli* 
tention  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  it  will  prompt  to  vigorous  exertioi 
the  understanding,  while  we  jieglect  “  I  remain,  your’s. 

the  heart.  Whoever  considers  the 

*  <c  Professor  Stewart.  See  his  Introduction,  to  the  Elements  of  Philosophy  of  t) 
Human  Mipd,  p.  20.’* 
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[From  the  Same.] 


BEFORE  I  proceed  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  of  the  sub¬ 
set  with  which  I  concluded  my  last, 
shall  fully  reply  to  the  objections 
ou  have  so  candidly  stated. 

“  You  say,  that  *  without  having 
ever  read  a  page  of  metaphysics, 
you  can  easily  comprehend  what  I 
mean  by  the  associations  of  ideas. 
But  it  appears  to  you,  that  J  have 
laid  too  great  a  stress  upon  the 
of  those  that  are  given  in 
;  as  experience  may  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  the  impressions  re¬ 
ceived  in  that  early  period  are 
slight  and  evanescent ;  that  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  childhood 
are  not  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
our  riper  years,  and  that  this  change 
of  the  objects  of  desire  or  aversion 
shows  the  early  association  of  ideas 
to  have  been  slight  and  transient/ 
“That  thousands  of  casual  asse¬ 
rtions  are  of  this  description,  I 
eadily  admit ;  and  I  believe,  on 
:lose  and  accurate  examination,  we 
hall  find  that  the  permanency  of 
issoeiations  depends,  in  the  first 
dace,  on  the  strength  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  impression,  and  secondly,  on 
he  frequency  of  the  repetition. 

“  To  give  an  instance  of  each 
find.  First,  that  the  strength  of 
he  impression  occasioned  the  asso- 
fiations  to,  be  indelibly  fixed  in  the 
nind.  Of  this  we  have  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  unhappily  through  life 
slaves  to  the  terrors  of  darkness. 
Prom  the  idea  of  ghosts  and  darkness 


strength 

infancy 


having  been  associated  together  in 
infancy,  and  forcibly  impressed  by 
means  of  the  passion  of  fear.  Long 
after  reason  has  pointed  out  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  this  association,  long  after 
the  belief  in  apparitions  hasceased  to 
be  a  part  of  the  creed,  has  this  as¬ 
sociation  continued  to  operate  upon 
the  mind,  and  to  many  a  brave 
man,  and  many  a  sensible  woman, 
proved  a  lasting  source  of  misery  and 
disquiet. 

.  “  This  is  now  so  well  known 
that  servants  are  generally  caution¬ 
ed  against  frightening  children  by 
those  foolish  stories  which  were 
once  so  current  in  every  nursery. — 
But  is  the  fear  of  ghosts  and  hob¬ 
goblins  the  only  false  and  permanent 
association  of  which  the  mind  is  at 
that  early  period  susceptible  }  Alas  ! 
a  thousand  others  of  no  lees  fatal 
tendency  are  often  then  rcseived, 
engendering  prejudices  no  le?*s  dan¬ 
gerous  and  indelible. 

“  That  all  our  desires  are  associ-, 
ated  with  the  ideas  of  pleasure,  and 
all  our  aversions  with  those  of  pain- 
no  one  who  gives  the  least  observa,. 
lion  to  what  passes  in  his  own  minde 
or  that  of  others,  can  doubt.  Thesy 
associations  take  place  at  an  earlm 
period,  for  it  is  by  means  of  thee 
that  a  child  learns  to  distinguish)  th. 
voice  of  praise  from  that  ofchidingd 
The  pleasurable  sensation  excite- 
by  praise  gives  rise  to  self-complae 
cency  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  pleasuro 
experienced  from  it  will  not  fail  ta 
be  associated  with  t  he  circumstance 
1  4  , v  by 
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by  which  it  has  been  most  frequently 
produced;  inclining  the  child  to  a 
repetition  of  the  same  mode  of 
conduct  for  which  it  has  been 
already  praised.  The  idea  of  pleasure 
attached  to  the  gratification  of  self- 
will  is,,  however,  so  much  more 
lively  in.  early  life  than  any  other 
association,  that  it  will,  if  not 
properly  guarded  against,  counter¬ 
act  even  the  love  of  praise.  You 
desire  your  little  girl  to  fetch  a  book 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room : 
she  obeys,  and  is  caressed  and 
praised  for  her  ready  obedience. 
Thus  pleasure  becomes  associated 
with  obedience.  But  perhaps  in  an 
hour  after  you  desire  her  to  give  up 
a  favourite  playthings  and  go  to  bed. 
The  pleasure  she  derives  from  her 
amusement  will  here  oppose  itself 
to  the  pleasure  derived  from  your 
approbation  ;  and  if  the  association 
of  pleasure  with  the  gratification  of 
self- w  ill  lias  not  already  been  broken, 
and  the  desire  subdued,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  will  here  prevail,  and 
triumph  over  the  pleasure  of  obe¬ 
dience.  When  the  desire  of  gra¬ 
tifying  self-will  does  not  in¬ 
terpose,  the  association  of  praise 
and  pleasure  will  recover  its  influ¬ 
ence,  and  the  pleasurable  idea  con¬ 
nected  with  praise  be  extended  to 
all  its  attending  circumstances. 
For  instance.  Let  your  little  girl 
be  dressed  in  new  and  unusual  finery, 
and  brought  into  company,  where 
every  Voice  shall  join  in  praise  of 
the  ornaments  with  which  she  has 
been  decorated.  Observe  the  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  she  eyes  the 
pretty  shoes  and  pretty  sash,  which 
are  the  objects  of  praise  and  admi¬ 
ration.  The  idea  of  praise  may 
thus  be  associated  with  the  idea  of 
finery,  and  thus,  no.  doubt,  may  the 
love  of  dress  be  generated  ;  but 
that  it  will  remain  permanent 
without  many  repetitions  of  the 
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first  impression  is,  I  think,  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  experience  does  not 
justify.  The  first  impression  would 
be  equally  strong  on  the  mind  of  a 
boy  or  girl but  On  the  mind  of  the 
boy  it  will  net  long  have  influence, 
being  early  and  effectually  coun¬ 
teracted.  On  the  mind  of  the  poor 
girl,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
deeply  impressed ;  for  she  is  un¬ 
happily  exposed  to  a  daily  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  association,  and 
can,  therefore,  have  little  chance  of 
escaping  its  pernicious  influence. 

“  From  these  remarks  it  appears 
evident*  that  the  early  associations 
to  which  our  attention  ought  chiefly 
to  be  directed,  which  we  must  mpsi 
scrupulously  examine,  and  most 
assiduously  watch,  are,  first,  those 
which  are  powerfully  impressed  b) 
means  of  strong  sensation ;  and 
secondly,  those  which  are  fixed  b) 
means  of  frequent  repetition,  li 
these  are  properly  guarded  against. 
I  think  we  need  be  under  no  appre¬ 
hension  concerning  those  slight  and 
transient  associations,  to  which,  b) 
a  certain  class  of  philosophers,  sc 
much  has  been  attributed. 

f<To  be  able  to  examine  and  to  de 
cide  on  the  tendency  ofimpressions 
does,  indeed,  seem  to  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
which  few  mothers  in  the  oommor 
path  of  life  can  be  supposed  tc 
possess.  I  say  seem  to  require,  foi 
in  reality  it  requires  nothing  mort 
than  strict  attention  to  the  subject 
directed  by  that  experience  which  a 
knowledge  of  one’s  own  mind,  anc 
common  observation  on  the  eha 
racters  of  others,  must  bestow.  The 
more  enlightened  our  understand 
ings,the  more  enlarged  the  sphere  o 
our  observation,  with  so  much  greate. 
facility  shall  we  be  enabled  to  trace 
with  so  m  uch  greater  certaint  y  tode 
cide  on,  the  consequences  of  associa 
tions.  But  it  is  not  to  want  o 

knowledge 
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owledge  or  ability  that  our  de- 
iency  is  most  commonly  to  be 
:ribed.  It  is  our  own  indolence, 
r  own  selfishness,  our  unwilling- 
ss  to  counteract  our  own  preju- 
les,  that  prevent  us  from  applying 
the  subject  the  degree  of  under- 
nding  and  information  we  possess, 
r  a  standard  whereby  to  judge  of 
;  tendency  of  associations,  no 
iristian  mother  can  be  at  a  loss, 
e,  indeed,  whose  notions  of  re¬ 
ion  extend  a  little  further  than  to 
j  mere  forms  of  the  sect  in  which 

2  Was  educated,  will  here  be  found 
possess  a  very  great  advantage, 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel  she 
s  an  excellent  criterion ;  and  if 

3  conscientiously  endeavours  to 
went  all  associations  in  the  minds 
her  children  that  are  at  variance 
th  its  precepts,  she  lays  the  most 
bbable  foundation  for  their  future 
ppiness. 

“  The  system  of  morality*  esta- 
shed  by  Jesus  Christ  does,  indeed, 
many  respects,  differ  essentially 
>m  the  morality  of  the  world, 
it  till  it  can  be  proved  that  the  * 
;ter  is  better  suited  for  advancing 
s  dignity  of  our  nature,  is  better 
leulated  for  promoting  individual 
d  social  happiness,  I  do  not 
ruple  to  give  a  decided  preference 
the  former.  To  it,  therefore, 
ould  I  endeavour  to  form  the  mind. 
i  it  should  I  try  the  habits,  the 
ejudices,  (for  they  can  scarcely 
'  called  opinions)  that  are  ac- 
lired  in  infancy  ;  and  while  1  did 
,  I  would  submit  my  own  pre¬ 
dices,  my  own  opinions,  to  the 
me  test.  ‘  There  are  few  indi¬ 
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€  viduals  (says  Stewart)  whose  edu- 
‘  cation  has  been  conducted  in  everv 

J 

*  respect  with  attention  and  judgment. 
‘  Almost  every  man  of  reflexion  is 

*  conscious,  when  he  arrives  at  ma- 

*  turity,  of  many  defects  in  his  mental* 

*  powers,  and  of  many  inconvenient 
'  habits  which  might  have  been  pre- 
*■  vented  or  remedied  in  his  infancy 
‘  or  youth.  Such  a  consciousness  is 

*  the  first  step  towards  improvement; 

*  and  the  person  who  feels  it,  if  he  is 

*  possessed  of  resolution  and  stea- 
‘  diness,  will  not  scruple  to  begin  a 
‘new  course  of  education  for  him- 
4  self, — It  is  never  too  late  (he  adds) 
‘  to  think  of  the  improvement  of 

*  our  faculties/  It  is  never  too 
late,  I  would  add,  to  examine  our 
opinions  with  attention  ;  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
those  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  understanding  on  a  rational 
conviction  of  their  truth,  and  those 
that  are  the  offspring  of  false  asso¬ 
ciations  deeply  impressed  upon  our 
minds  in  early  life.  Without  such 
an  examination  of  our  opinions,  we 
shall,  in  educating  our  children,  be 
but  perpetuating  the  reign  of  pre¬ 
judice  and  error.  If  even  in  our 
religious  sentiments  or  feelings  there 
are  any  that  will  not  stand  the  test 
I  have  mentioned  *,  though  we 
may  not  immediately  be  able  to  de¬ 
tect  their  fallacy,  we  ought,  at  least, 
to  beware  of  inculcating  them  ; 
lest  by  associating  with  the  sacred 
name  of  religion,  false  and  injurious 
impressions  of  the  Deity,  or  malevo¬ 
lence  and  ill-will  towards  any  part 
of  his  creation,  we  inadvertentlv 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  blind  and 


*  u  ‘There  can  be  nothing  in  the  genuine  sentiment,  or  feelings, occasioned  by  the  Spirit 
af  Godj  which  is  not  friendly  to  man,  improving  to  his  nature,  and  co-operating  with 
ill  that  sound  philosophy  and  benignant  laws  have  ever  done  to  advance  the  happiness 
the  human  race,’-— See  Dr,  Knox's  admirable  Treatise  of  Christian  Philosophy, 

hi.  p.  2 M." 

1  superstitious 
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superstitions  bigotry,  or  perhaps  of 
that  very  scepticism  against  which 
we,  with  so  much  zeal,  but  so  little 
judgment,  attempt  to  guard. 

u  The  power  of  association  over  the 
mental  faculties  is  extremely  obvi¬ 
ous  :  but  I  shall  postpone  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  it,  till  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  ;  and  at  present  confine  myself 
to  an  examination  of  those  early 
associations  which  affect  the  heart*. 
The  influence  of  these  has  not,  1 
believe,  been  generally  attended  to 
so  much  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  seems  to  require.  Love 
and  hatred  are  the  great  springs  of 
human  action.  In  their  various 
modifications  they  give  rise  to  every 
passion  and  affection  of  the  human 
soul ;  and  according  to  the  objects 
with  which  they  are  associated,  and 
to  the  passions  which  they  produce, 
will  vice  or  virtue  predominate  in 


the  character  of  the  individual 

it 

How  far  the  primary  passions  o 
love  and  hatred,  with  their  severa 
dependent  passions,  may  be,  anc 
actually  are,  influenced  by  earh 
association,  it  shall  now  be  my  en 
deavour  to  explain  by  the  most  ob 
vious  and  familiar  example’s. 

“  By  tracing  the  rise  of  the  malevo 
lent  passions,  to  the  earliest  stagi 
of  life,  I  shall,  as  I  hope,  give  ; 
powerful  incentive  to  maternal  vi 
gi  lance;  and  by  showing  bow  th< 
benevolent  affections  may,  at  th< 
same  early  period,  be  inspired, 
give  a  new  motive  to  materna 
virtue.  Such  at  least,  is  the  glo 
nous  aim  I  have  in  view;  and  wen 
all  mothers  possessed  with  the  sanr 
zeal  for  the  happiness  of  their  off 
spring  as  is  felt  by  my  friend, 
should  not  despair  of  its  accomplish 
ment.  Adieu.” 


tt  #  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  malting  the  heart  the  seat  of  the  passions,  I  mak 
use  of  the  popular  language,  without  contending  for  its  propriety  j  it  is  sufficient  Tor 
purpose,  that  it  is  intelligible.’5’ 
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[eteorologic al  Observations,  applicable  to  PRIVATE  and  DO¬ 
MESTIC  Purposes  in  Great-Britain. 

[From  Capper’s  Observations  on  the  Winds  and  Monsoons.] 


THE  tables  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions,  those 
■  bishop  Watson,  Dr.  Robertson, 
id  major  Hayman  Rooke,  ail  tend 
'  prove,  that  the  rainy  season  of 
use  islands  comrp.endes  in  June, 
id  continues  for  the  two  or  three 
ibsequent  months ;  and  that  the 
reatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  al- 
ost  invariably  in  the  month  of 
ily.  This  is  the  fact :  let  us  con- 
der  what  use  may  be  derived  from 
by  the  farmer. 

“  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
Dn,  from  the  great  command  of 
anure  and  the  goodness  of  the 
>ads,  the  farmer  is  able  to  bring 
>rward  his  grass,  and  to  mow  it 
imetimes  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
id  always  by  the  end  of  the 
lonth :  thus  he  completely  finishes 
is  hay  harvest  before  the  summer 
ilstice  ;  the  solsticial  rains  there- 
>re  which  follow,  but  seldom  com- 
lence  before  this  time,  are  ex- 
emely  beneficial  to  him :  they 
ring  forward  the  aftermath,  they 
-veli  the  corn  and  increase  the 
aigth  of  the  straw ;  and  having 
nished  one  harvest  the  farmer  is 
ompletely  prepared  for  the  other, 
ut  it  is  only  within  a  few  years. 


that  agriculture  was  in  such  an  im¬ 
proved  state,  even  near  the  capital, 
as  to  admit  of  an  early  hay  harvest; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  nine 
years  in  ten  at  least,  in  the  highly 
gifted  county  of  Glamorgan,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  hay  is  regu¬ 
larly  spoiled  in  making.  But  let 
not  this  circumstance  be  considered 
as  reflecting  upon  the1  farmers  of 
that  country,  who  fire  far  from  de¬ 
ficient  either  in  industry  or  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  their  business. 
Their  country,  possessing  every  pos¬ 
sible  natural  advantage,  has  not, 
until  lately,  had  any  good  turnpike 
roads ;  manure  was  to  be  had  only 
in  small  quantities;  the  little  there 
was  it  became  difficult  and  expen¬ 
sive  to  put  on  the  land,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  could  not  bring  for¬ 
ward  their  grass  to  be  cut  before 
the  middle  of  July.  The  rains, 
therefore,  so  beneficial  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  farmer  were  hurtful  to  them ; 
but  as  it  happened  almost  every 
year,  they  patiently  submitted  to 
what  they  considered  irremediable ; 
for  being  situated  near  the  sea, 
they  supposed  it  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  climate  and 
soil. 


t(  But 
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**  But  turnpike  roads  being  now 
made  throughout  the  country,  and 
safe,  expeditious,  and  cheap  con¬ 
veyances  being  opened,  by  means 
of  the  canals,  from  the  interior 
of  the  country  to  the  sea,  and  la¬ 
bourers  of  every  description  re¬ 
sorting  in  great  numbers  to  the  hills, 
where  they  are  employed  to  work 
the  mines  of  iron,  lime,  and  coal, 
the  produce  of  the  country  will  in 
future  be  consumed  on  the  spot, 
and  necessarily  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  then,  the  valleys  at  least 
will  come  into  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  both  the  hay  and  corn 
harvests  in  Glamorganshire  will  be 
as  early  and  productive  as  those 
of  any  other  county  of  Great-Bri- 
tairt.  The  experienced  farmer 
would  not  thank  me  for  any  remarks 
on  the  great  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  having  fodder  of  a  su¬ 
perior  quality  for  his  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep. 

"As  the  solsticial  rains  are  always 
accompanied  with  westerly  and 
south-westerly  winds,  the  mariner 
will  readily  comprehend,  that  this 
season  is  unfavourable  for  ships  out¬ 
ward  bound  to  the  West  Indies  and 
America,  and  consequently  the  re¬ 
verse  for  those  which  are  homeward 
bound  from  those  countries. 

"  It  is  usual  for  English  travellers 
"  to  fix  the  middle  of  July  for  their 
summer  excursions,  but  they  must 
constantly  expect  to  be  interrupted 
by  heavy  showers  of  rain.  To  one 
class  of  them  however  this  circum¬ 
stance  may  be  considered  as  an  ad¬ 
vantage  :  it  has  lately  been  the 
fashion  to  visit  Wales,  and,  amidst 
its  wild  romantic  scenery,  the  water¬ 
falls  are  in  the  height  of  their  beauty 
at  this  season. 

t{  The  next  meteorological  general 
fact  worthy  of  observation  is,  that 
frequent  violent  gales  of  wind  hap¬ 


pen  soon  after  the  autumnal  equi* 
nox.  Without  dwelling  much  or. 
the  advantages  of  these  high  winds, 
which  are  known  to  strip  the  trees 
of  their  leaves,  and  are  said  to  con¬ 
tribute  greatly,  by  the  agitation  o? 
them,  to  the  fall  of  the  sap,  I  shali 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  little 
summer  of  St.  Martin,  which  fol¬ 
lows  these  gales,  and  is  probably 
the  effect  of  them,  continues  from 
the  beginning  to  the  22d  of  No¬ 
vember.  This  interval  of.cleai 
weather  is  particularly  useful  to  the 
farmer  and  the  gardener  ;  to  the 
former  in  ploughing  and  sowing 
winter  and  summer  fallows,  ta  the 
latter  in  pruning  and  dressing  his 
trees  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
when  the  return  of  the  sap  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

"As  to  the  winter,  it  is  well  known 
that  little  is  to  be  done  in  the 
country  at  this  time,  except  the 
carrying  of  manure ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  both  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener  to  remember,  thatthehard 
weather  seldom  begins  before 
Christmas,  and  in  very  severe 
winters  a  hard  frost  is  generally 
preceded  or  accompanied,  in  the 
early  part  of  it,  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  Thus  secured,  the  wheat 
and  herbage  of  every  kind  is  safe 
from  external  cold  ;  for  snow  being 
a  non-conductor  of  heat,  the  inter¬ 
nal  warmth  of  the  earth,  which  at 
all  seasons  is  equal  at  least  to  48 
degree's  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome¬ 
ter,  rises,  and  is  retained  near  the 
surface  ;  and  when  the  thaw  takes 
place,  vegetation,  having  been 
preserved  under  this  excellent 
covering  of  the  sheet  of  snow,  js 
found  to  be  in  a  very  advanced  and 
improved  state. 

“  The  mariner  at  this  inclement 
season  will  seldom  go  to  sea  ii  he 
can  avoid  it ;  but  voyages  to  the 
W<?st  Indies  may  be  undertaken  in 

the 
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ie  winter,  provided  there  is  a  good  and  the  traveller,  the  winds  which 
itset  from  the  channel  by  the  help  prevail  at  different  seasons  of  the 
P  easterly  or  north-easterly  winds.  year,  and  which,  in  examining 
s  the  spring  approaches,  the  several  meteorological  registers 
isterly  winds  commence:  the  kept  in  Graat-Britam  for  upwards 
larch  winds  and  April  showers,  .  of  fifty  years,  I  have  found  to  be 
lys  the  honest  countryman,  bring  almost  as  periodical  as  those  in  the 
>rth  May  flowers ;  and  it  is  sup-  tropics,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  further 
osed,  that  the  motion  of  the  trees  application  of  this  hypothesis  to 
t  the  vernal  equinox  contributes  domestic  purposes. 

)  raise  the  sap  and  develop  nature,  “  Itappears  that  in  these  islands  the 
hich  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  W.  and  S.  W.  winds  prevail  thfee- 
f  torpor  or  necessary  repose  du-  fourths  of  the  year,  and  the  E.  and 
ing_ .the  winter.  The  prudent  N.  E.  only  one-fourth.  In  all  parts 
irmer  avails  himself  of  these  \vinds  of  Great-Britain  the  S.  W.  is  es« 
Iso  to  sow  his  oats,  barley,  pease,  teemed  the  most  rainy  point  of  the 
cans,  potatoes,  8cc.  The  drying  compass. 

uality  of  these  winds,  on  which  I  <fIn  building  houses,  granaries,  or 
ave  already  pretty  fully  expatiated,  storehouses  of  any  kind,  therefore, 
akes  from  the  earth  what  would  in  all  parts  of  Great-Britain  and 
therwise  be  a  superabundant  de-  Ireland,  great  care  should  be  taken 
ree  of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  it.  not  to  place  buildings  to  the  E.  or 
“  At  this  season,  likewise,  the  N.  E.  of  any  lake  or  standing  pool 
British  mariner  becomes  partipu-  of  water,  but  particularly  of  marshes 
arly  active.  He  may  undertake  or  fens ;  and  where  a  choice 
iis  voyages  to  all  countries  situated  is  permitted,  it  would  perhaps  be 
o  the  southward  of  these  islands  ;  prudent  to  erect  our  habitations  to 
.nd  if  bound  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  W.  and  S.  W.  of  every  river 
>articular,  he,  may  perform  the  and  canal  :  for  if  situated  to  die 
royage  almost  to  a  certainty  in  less  eastward  of  them,  according  to  this 
han  four  months.  The  N.  E.  winds  hypothesis,  the  wind  will  blow  upon 
)eing  favourable  for  ships  outward  the  buildings  three-fourths  of  the 
)ound,  they  are  of  course  adverse  year,  bringing  with  it  the  addi- 
o  those  that  are  homeward  bound  ;  tional  moisture  of  the  river  or  canal, 
herefore  it  would  be  prudent  to  and  consequently  will  render  it 
Postpone,  if  possible,  entrance  into  damp  and  unwholesome  ;  whereas 
he  channel  to  the  end  of  May,  or  if  placed  westward  of  these  sources 
he  beginning  of  June.  of  moisture,  the  air  from  the  east- 

t(  In  short,  the  spring  is  the  ward,  which  is  rather  too  dry,  in 
nost  favourable  season  for  outward-  passing  over  large  bodies  of  water, 
sound  ships,  and  the  summer  for  will  absorb  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
hose  returning-  home.  In  the  moisture  in  solution  in  the  atmor 
autumn  the  winds  generally  incline  sphere,  and  the  dampness  of  it  of 
to  the  W.  but  rather  towards  the  N.  course  will  be  by  these  means  in 
than  the  S. ;  and  in  winter  they  are  some  degree  diminished  :  but  at  all 
often  from  the  N.E.  blit  the  heavier  events,  as  the  wind  blows  from  the 
pales  of  wind  almost  always  come  eastward  three' months  of  the  year 
from  the  N.  W.  only,  a  house  thus  situated  will  be 

“  After  having  pointed  out  to  the  less  damp  than  one  placed  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener,  the  mariner  westward,  exactly  in  proportion  to 

the. 
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the  difference  of  time  each  different 
wind  blows,  that  is,  as  three  to 
nine;  and  for  this  reason  every 
person  should  recollect  that  the  W. 
and  S.  W.  sides  of  a  house  are  al¬ 
ways  the  most  damp. 

“  It  seems  needless  to  expatiate  on 
the  necessity  of  applying  these  ob¬ 
servations  in  particular  to  situations 
near  marshes  or  fens.  The  fatal 
consequences  of  the  exhalations 
from  these  places  are  very  well 
known  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  having  pointed 
out  to  those,  who  are  unavoidably 
obliged  to  live  near  them,  the  most 
effectual  means  of  partly  avoiding 
their  effects.-  If  any  persons  can 
for  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt  of 
their  baneful  influence,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  refer  them  to  the  first  book 
of  the  classical  and  elegant  poem 
on  health  by  the  learned  and  inge¬ 
nious  Dr.  Armstrong,  whose  salu¬ 
tary  advice  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
disguise  in  the  tame  language  of 
prose ;  nor  would  I  wish,  by  a 
partial  quotation,  to  deprive  the 
reader  of  the  pleasure  of  gratifying 
himself  by  a  general  reference  to 
the  original. 

<c  Although  our  atmosphere  in 
particular  places  is  impregnated 
with  noxious  vapours,  fortunately 
for  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  baneful 
influence  of  poisonous  winds ;  nor 
can  they  scarcely  consider  them¬ 
selves  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
hurricanes.  The  tempests,  which 
sometimes  are  known  in  our  tem¬ 
perate  climate,  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  more  than  storms,  especi¬ 
ally  when  compared  with  those  in 
the  tropic.  But  a  brief  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  theory  will  best  distinguish 
the  names  and  characters  of  every 
kind  of  wind. 

“  All  winds  are  supposed  to  be 


produced  by  the  joint  effects  ol 
rarefaction  and  condensation.  Thes<j 
two  principles  acting  near  the  mid 
die  of  the  South  Atlantic,  the  Pa 
cific,  or  any  other  wide  expanse 
of  ocean  unbroken  by  land,  will 
produce  two  currents  of  air,  one 
from  the  E.  following  the  course  of 
the  sun,  and  another  nearly  N.  oi 
S.  from  the  frozen  regions  near  the 
poie.  These  two  currents  of  air 
moving  through  nearly  an  equal 
space,  and  nearly  with  equal  velo¬ 
city,  over  a  surface  of  equal  tem¬ 
perature,  at  length  unite,  and  form 
a  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  perennial,  com¬ 
monly  called  a  trade  wind. 

“  Where  a  considerable  body  of 
land  intervenes,  particularly  in  the 
tropics,  new  points  of  rarefaction 
and  condensation  take  place,  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  to  counteract  the 
former  more  remote,  and  therefore 
more  feeble  causes ;  and  thus  the 
monsoon,  or  any  other  periodical 
wdnd,  will  be  formed. 

“  But  in  high  latitudes,  near  ex- 
tesnive  tracts  of  both  sea  and  land, 
wrhere  the  points  of  rarefaction  and 
condensation  are  more  irregular 
but  moderate,  and  the  changes  of 
temperature  much  more  frequent, 
the  winds  in  those  parts  of  the 
globe  will  necessarily  become  more 
variable,  and  also  less  violent. 

“  But  perhaps  it  will  be  asked, 
by  what  means  opposite  currents 
of  air  are  observed  in  the  same 
place  ?  or,  in  common  language, 
while  the  wind  blows  one  way, 
why  the  clouds  i  apparently  move 
another  ?  The  term  wind,  men¬ 
tioned  as  something  distinct  from 
the  current  of  air  in  this  question, 
is,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  all  the 
doubts  and  perplexities,  and  very 
often  in  this  inquiry  misleads  even 
experienced  philosophers  them¬ 
selves.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel 
little  doubt  that  these  opposite  cur¬ 
rents 
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ts  of  air  are  imputable  to  elec- 
al  agency,  as  they  almost  ai¬ 
r's  precede  thunder-storms ;  for 
m  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
osphere  in  the  upper  regions  is 
died  by  means  either  of  electri- 
or  common  fire,  the  surround- 
bodies  of  air  will  suddenly  rush 
aids  the  point  of  rarefaction  to 


fill  up  the  vacuum.  But  when  all 
the  phenomena  of  electricity,  and 
the  various  causes  of  heat,  are  per¬ 
fectly  known,  it  will,  I  doubt  not, 
be  as  easy  to  calculate  and  predict 
the  course  and  strength  of  winds, 
as  it  now  is  to  foretel  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tides,  and  the  regular 
return  of  eclipses.” 
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rHOSE  who  are  furnished 
with  proper  instruments, 

[  who  carefully  observe  the  in- 
nation  they  afford,  will  not 
:n  be  mistaken  in  their  judg- 
nt  of  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
e  barometer,  the  thermometer, 
hygrometer,  and  the  electro- 
ter,  will  generally  give  us  timely 
ice  of  any  material  change  in 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
ore  we  consider  the  best,  or  at 
st  the  usual  modes  of  employing 
se  instruments,  we  will  beg  leave 
mention  some  common  remarks 
:he  peasantry,  whose  professions 
uiring  them  to  live  much  in  the 
m  air,  their  opinions  merit  very 
at  attention,  being  the  result  of 
al  observation,  continued  from 
ler  to  son,  and  verified  from  the 
)erience  of  many  ages.  Amongst 
first  of  these  is  one,  now  esta- 
>hed  into  a  proverb,  that  a  rain- 
v  in  the  morning  is  the  shep- 
'd's  warning,  but  the  rainbow  at 
Ft  is  the  shepherd's  delight. 
f  In  a  country  with  the  sea  or 
;an  to  the  westward,  and  the 
pd  from  the  same  quarter,  tins 
mion  is  likely  to  be  true;  for  at 
st  nine-tenths  of  the  rain  in  a 
mtry  so  situated  would  come « 


from  that  side.  If,  therefore,  the 
clouds  to  the  westward  in  the 
morning  are  saturated  with  mois¬ 
ture,  which  they  must  be  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  rainbow,  as  these  clouds 
proceed  from  the  west  towards  the 
east,  they  probably  will  produce 
rain ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  sun  sets  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  clouds  to  the  eastward  are 
moist,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  wet 
clouds  are  past,  with  a  westerly 
wind,  and  the  shepherd  therefore 
may  reasonably  expect  fine  weather 
on  the  following  day. 

“  When  it  rains  with  an  east  wind, 
it  probably  will  rain  for  twenty-four 
hours.  This  is  another  observation, 
which  seems  tb  me  applicable  to 
countries  situated  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  with  land  to  the  eastward  ; 
for  in  general  the  weather  is  dry  in 
these  countries  with  an  east  wind, 
but  when  the  cohesion  of  the  air 
and  water  is  broken,  the  rain  will 
not  be  violent,  but  of  long  dura¬ 
tion. 

“  The -  weather  generally  clears 
at  noon  ;  but  when  it  rains  at  mid¬ 
day,  it  seldom  clears  up  again  till 
sun-set.  The  air,  when  dry  and 
warm,  continues  to  absorb  and 
retain  the  moisture  continually 

evaporated 
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evaporated  from  the  earth ;  as, 
therefore,  ihe  sun  advances  to¬ 
wards  the  meridian,  and  for  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  he  dries 
and  warms  the  air,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  rain  is  likely  to  Cease 
at  that  time.  But  if  there  should 
be  so  much  water  in  solution  in 
the  atmosphere,  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
these  effects,  in  that  case  the  rain 
will  probably  continue  some  hours 
longer. 

“  Violent  winds  generally  abate 
towards  sun-set. 

“  If  we  admit  that  wind  is  only 
a  current  of  air  put  in  motion  by 
the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere 
.in  some  particular  place,  and  that 
this  current  of  air  is  moving  to¬ 
wards  the  point  of  rarefaction  to 
restore  the  equilibrium,  we  must 
suppose,  that  as  the  sun  declines 
the  rarefaction  will  diminish,  and 
consequently  the  velocity  of  the 
wdnd  decrease.  But  this  observa¬ 
tion,  in  my  opinion,  rather  applies 
to  the  temperate  than  to  the  torrid 
zone;  for  in  whirlwinds  and  hur¬ 
ricanes  the  contrary  may  very  often 
ocqur. 

When  the  wind  follows  the 
course  of  the  sun,  it  is  generally 
attended  with  fair  weather.  This 
frequent  and  regular  change  of 
wind,  which  is  never'  more  than  a 
moderate  breeze,  proves  that  there 
is  no  point  or  considerable  rarefac¬ 
tion  near;  and,  therefore,  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  follows  immediately  the 
sun’s  course:  it  always  happens  in 
summer,  but  •  very  seldom  wdien 
the  sun’s  meridian  altitude  is  less 
than  forty  degrees. 

The  changes  which  take  place 
In  the  atmosphere  are  principally 
marked  by  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  barometer,  which  apparently 
is  caused  by  heat  and  cold,  the 
hands  with  which  nature  performs 


her  meteorological  operations:  b1 
the  former  the  atmosphere  is  rare 
tied,  and  consequently  become 
light;  by  the' latter  it  is  condensed 
and  consequently  becomes  heavy 
Hence  probably  the  old  remark 
that  a  storm  generally  follows  ; 
calm  ;  for  during  a  calm  the  air  i 
rarefied  and  expanded^  and  th 
cold  air  will  rush  forward  in 
strong  current  to  restore  the  equi 
librium,  and  necessarily  produc 
what  is  generally  called  a  gale  c 
wind,  the  violence  of  which  als 
will  of  course  be  in  proportion  t 
the  degree  of  the  preceding  rare 
faction. 

“  For  these  reasons,  the  bare 
meter  falls  suddenly  whilst  the  ai 
is  expanded  before  a  gale  of  wine 
and  rises  again  gradually  as  th 
condensed  air  returns ;  and  th 
gale  in  like  manner  by  degree 
.subsides. 

“  It  must  however  be  observer 
that  an  extraordinary  fall  of  th 
mercury  will  sometimes  take  plac 
in  summer,  previous  to  he'av 
showers  of  rain,  particularly 
attended  with  thunder  and  lighl 
ning  ;  but  in  spring,  autumn,  an 
winter,  the  sudden  extraordinar 
descent  of  the  barometer  indicate 
principally  violent  wind. 

“  Upon  these  principles  likewi? 

.we  may  account  for  the  rise  an 

fall  of  the  barometer  in  the  difFerei 

zones.  In  the  torrid  zone,  part 

cularly  at  St.  Helena  and  the  islant 

of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  seldo; 

varies  more  than  three-tenths;  ; 

Madras,  about  five-tenths ;  in  tl 

south  of  Europe  not  more  the 

one-inch  and  two-tenths ;  in  Enj 

land  it  varies  two  inches  and  a  hal 

and  in  Petersburg  three  inch* 

four-tenths.  In  the  two  first  tl 
% 

temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
not  subject  to  much  variation,  ar 
never  to  any  great  degree  of  co: 

densatioi 


*  ■ 
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nsation.  In  the  third,  reckon*- 
;from  the  tropics  to  the  latitude 
forty,  the  atmosphere  may  some- 
tes  be  suddenly  condensed  by 
rents  of  cold  air  from  the  north, 
l  still  more  so  in  England.  But 
greatest  variation  must  neces- 
ily  take  place  on  the  ■'ontinent 
the  northward;  where;  during 
summer,  the  weather  is  as  hot 
within  the  tropics;  and,  in  win- 
.  the  thermometer,  for  many 
sks,  continues  several  degrees 
aw  the  freezing  point. 
f  The  thermometer  also;  which 
isures  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
near  the  earth,  will  contribute 
ards  denoting  when  changes 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  lower 
ions  of  the  atmosphere ;  the 
rometer  distinguishes  the  quan- 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere; 
the  electrometer  will  point  Out 
quantity  of  electricity  which 
vails  in  it; 

The  words  generally  engraven 
the  plates  of  the  barometer 
er  serve  to  mislead  than  to 
rm,  for  the  changes  of  the 
ther  depend  rather  on  the 
)g  and  failing  of  the  mercury, 
i  on  its  standing  at  any  parti- 
r  height.  When  the  mercury  is 
igh  as  fair,  or  at  thirty  degrees; 
the  surface  of  it  is  concave, 
lining  to  descend,  it  very  often 
s ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when 
i  the  mercury  is  at  twenty -nine 
ees,  opposite  to  rain,  when 
surface  of  it  is  convex;  begin- 
;  to  rise;  fair  weather  may  be 
scted.  These  circumstances 
being  known,  or  not  duly 
ided  to,  is  the  principal  cause 
farmers  and  others  have  not  a 
>er  confidence  in  this  instru- 
t. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that, 
H$  paribus,  the  mercury  is  higher 
^d  than  in  warm  weather,  and 
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commonly  early  in  the  morning,  or 
late  in  the  evening,  than  at  noon, 
which  seems  occasioned  by  the  ob¬ 
vious  causes  of  the  atmosphere 
being  condensed  by  the  cold  of  the 
night,  and  rarefied  by  the  heat  of 
the  day. 

“  The  following  observations  of 
Mr.  Patrick  seem  confirmed  by 
experience. 

**  1*  The  rising  of  the  mercury 
presages,  in  general;  fair  weather, 
and  its  falling  foul  weather,  as  rain, 
snow,  high  winds,  and  storms. 

“  2.  In  very  hot  weather  the 
fall  of  the  mercury  indicates  thun¬ 
der. 

3.  In  winter  the  rising  pre¬ 
sages  frost ;  and  in  frosty  weather, 
if  the  mercury  falls  three  or  four 
divisions,  there  will  certainly  fol¬ 
low  a  thaw;  but  in  a  continued 
frost,  it  the  mercury  rises,  it  will 
certainly  snow< 

“  4.  When  foul  weather  happens 
soon  after  the  falling  of  the  mer¬ 
cury;  expect  but  little  of  it ;  and; 
on  the  contrary,  expect  but  little 
fair  weather  when  it  proves  fair 
shortly  after  the  mercury  has 
risen. 

te  5.  In  foul  weather/  when  the 
mercury  rises  much  and  high,  and 
so  continues  for  two  or  three  days 
before  the  foul  weather  is  quite 
over,  then  expect  a  continuance  of 
fair  weather  to  follow; 

6.  In  fair  weather;  when  the 
mercury  falls  much  and  low,  and  1 
thus  continues  for  two  or  three 
days  before  the  rain  Comes  on, 
then  expect  a  great  deal  of  wet, 
and  probably  high  winds. 

“  7 .  i  he*  unsettled  motion  of 
the  mercury  denotes  uncertain  and 
changeable  Weather. 

*■  J^ut  to  these  remarks  may  be 
added;  that,  when  the  barometer 
suddenly  falls  two  or  three  tenths, 
without  any  material  alteration  id 
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the  thermometer,  and  the  hygro¬ 
meter  is  not  much  turned  towards 
moist,  a  violent  gale  of  wind  may 
be  expected.  When  the  hygro¬ 
meter  inclines  far  towards  moist, 
with  only  a  trifling  descent  in 
the  barometer,  it  denotes  a  pass¬ 
ing  shower  and  little  wind  ;  and 
when  the  barometer  falls  consi¬ 
derably  j  and  the  hj^grometcr  turns 
much  towards  moist,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  remaining  stationary,  and  rather 
inclined  to  rise  than  fall,  both  vio¬ 
lent  wind  and  rain  are  likely  to 
follow  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

“  General  or  common  Prognostics  of 
the  Weather. 

<c  Amongst  these  we  'may  reckon 
such  as  ate  derived  from  birds, 
beasts,  insects,  reptiles,  and  plants ; 
to  which  might  be  added  great  part 
of  the  wood- work  in  houses,  as 
doors,  windows,  window-shut¬ 
ters,  &c. 

Birds  in  general  retain  in  the 
quill-part  of  their  feathers  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil ;  which,  when  they  feel 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  atmosphere,  they  ex¬ 
press,  by  means  of  their  bills,  and 
distribute  it  over  their  feathers,  to 
secure  their  bodies  against  the 
effects  of  an  approaching  shower. 

“  Swallows,  in  pursuit  of  the  flies 
and  insects  on  which  they  prey, 
keep  near  the  earth  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther;  and  in  dry  weather,  from  the 
same  cause,  they  fly  much  higher. 

“  Domestic  animals,  as  cows  and 
sheep,  but  particularly  the  latter, 
on  the  approach  of  rain,  feed  with 
great  avidity  in  the  open  field,  and 
retire  near  the  trees  and  hedges  as 
soon  as  they  are  satisfied.  In  fine 
weather  they  graze  and  lounge 
about,  eating  and  resting  alter¬ 
nately  with  apparent  indifference. 

“  The  ,  pimpernel,  commonly 
called  peep-a-day,  or  shepherd's 


weather-glass,  closes  its  Iea\ 
before  rain  ;  and  the  down  of  t 
dandelion  is  much  affected 
moisture. 

“  All  wood,  even  the  hardi 
and  most  solid,  swells  in  mo 
weather.  The  vapours  insinus 
themselves  into  the  pores  of  tre 
and  also  into  the  wood-work 
houses. 

Insects  and  reptiles  of  all  kir 
seek  or  avoid  rain  according 
their  respective  habits,  by  tin 
means  giving  notice  of  every  chan 
ot  weather*. 

(( It  is  a  well-known  fact,  tl 
before  rain,  particularly  in  summ< 
a  strong  smell  is  perceived  fr< 
drains  and  common  sewers,  as  w 
as  from  every  other  body  CTnitti 
a  great  quantity  of  effluvia.  Di 
ing  fair  weather,  even  in  summ 
the  atmosphere  readily  absorbs 
the  vapours  and  exhalations  fix 
the  earth  until  it  is  completely  sa 
rated,  and  consequently  the  efflm 
from  the  bodies  which  emit  tlx 
will  then  be  confined  and  asce 
in  a  narrow  compass,  like  t 
smoke  of  a  chimney  in  dry  Vv< 
ther,  almost  perpendicularly;  l 
when  the  air  is  saturated  w 
moisture,  and  becomes  rarefied  a 
expanded,  as  it  always  does  beft 
rain,  the  volume  of  air  containi 
the  effluvia  will  be  extended  1 
rizontally,  and  diverge  from  the 
different  bodies  as  frpm  a  centj 
and  will  be  sensibly  perceived 
all  sides,  but  -will  of  course  be  m- 
perceptible  on  that  to  which  < 
current  of  air  or  wind  moves. 

(t  In  winter,  when  the  them 
meter  is  between  thirty-four  a 
forty  degrees,  the  air  being  in  a  $t: 
of  condensation,  and  the  runni 
water  being  warmer  than  the  lai 
a  mist  or  fog  mav  be  seen  risi 
above  the  river,  particularly  wh 
the  air,  is  cold  and  clear ;  but  t 

vap< 
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pour  is  no  longer  visible  when 
5  river  is  frozen;  for  though  the 
;  be  subject  to  evaporation,  it 
es  not  yield  so  much  vapour  as 
iter;  and  the  water,  in  parting 
th  its  caloric  in  the 'moment  of 
ezing,  warms  the  surrounding’ 

*  To  the  philosopher  all  objects  in 
lure,  both  animate  and  inanimate, 
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may  afford  both  amusement  and 
instruction,  particularly  in  meteo¬ 
rology  ;  but  to  observe  them  with 
due  attention,  we  must  quit  the 
busy  scenes  of  life ;  f  and  thus  our 
‘ 1,ves  exempt  from  public  haunts, 
f  find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 
f  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 

*  and  good  in  every  thing.” 


On  Blights. 
[From  the  same  Work.] 


Blights  are  diseases  in¬ 
cident  to  plants,  but  affect- 
[  them  variously.  In  some  the 
ves  only  are  withered,  in  others 
:  leaves  and  blossoms  ;  some  do 
:  lose  much  either  of  their  colour 
shape,  others  again  seem  shri- 
led  or  scorched,  and  very  soon 
irely  ^perish.  Some  persons 
•pose,  that  blights  come  from 
eastward,  and  others  from  the 
stward  ;  and  by  many  it  is  be- 
red  that  they  are  frosts  which 
cend  from  the  upper  regions  of 
atmosphere.  Insects  arc  often 
nd  on  the  trees  which  have 
bred  from  blights,  whence  it  is 
>  imagined  that  some  kinds  of 
>hts  proceed  from  immense 
nber  of  insects,  which  are  bred 
particular  places,  and  are  transi¬ 
ted  by  the  winds  towards  the 
nts  which  they  destroy. 
f  Experience  confirms  the  exist- 
e  of  almost  all  these  different 
juts.  We  will  offer  a  few  con- 
tures  on  the  subject,  and  at- 
>pt  to  explain  from  what  causes 
y  are  derived. 

f  In  the  spring  vegetation  com- 
aees,  and  frequently  in  the 
pth  of  April  the  peach  and  nec- 
uie  trees  are  in  blossom.  About 


the  same  tirnO;  the  earth  being 
warmed  by  the  return  of  the  sun, 
the  current  of  air  will  come  in 
strong  gusts  from  the  ocean,  and 
produce  those  winds,  which  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  equinoxial  gales.  The  blos¬ 
soms  of  those  fruit-trees,  therefore, 
which  are  not  sheltered  towards 
the  westward,  will  be  blown  off 
before  the  fruit  is  formed,  and  pro¬ 
duce  those  blights  which  affect  the 
blossoms  and  not  the  leaves.  But 
the  current  of  air  which  comes 
from  the  eastward  about  the  same 
season,  being  excessively  dry,  ab¬ 
sorbs  all  the  moisture,  both  on  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  produces  that 
parching  kind  of  blight  which 
curls  up  the  leaves  and  destroys 
the  fruit,  and  sometimes  kills  the 
trees  themselves.  When  the  leaves 
are  parched,  and  the  texture  of 
them  is  broken,  the  perspirable 
matter  becomes  viscous,  and  by 
adhering  to  the  leaves  affords  both 
shelter  and  nutriment  to  insects. 
When  the  young  are  hatched,  they 
begin  to  prey  upon  the  leaves,  and 
if  they  are  not  removed  in  due 
time  will  ultimately  destroy  the 
trees.  I  was  led  to  make  these  re¬ 
flexions  from  observations  made  in 
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my  own  garden  for  seven  years 
successively.  On  the  north  side 
of  it  is  a  stone  wall,  coped  with 
brick,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  in  length  and  twelve  feet 
high.  Against  this  wall  are  plant¬ 
ed  eighteen  peach  and  nectarine 
trees,  one  Cressan  pear,  and  two 
or'  three  small  vines,  kept  very 
closely  pruned.  The  trees  are 
planted  in  a  border  of  four  feet  in 
breadth,  on  a  soil  of  loam  and 
black  earth,  of  about  twenty  inches 
depth,  on  a  gravel.  The  soil  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the 
gardens  in  the  valley  near  Cardiff. 
The  wall  is  built  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rials,  of  the  same  height,  and  its 
aspect  corresponds  nearly  with  that 
of  other  gardens,  being  about  S.  by 
W.  or  S.  S.W.  ;  and  the  trees  are 
pruned  by  the  same  person  who 
works  for  many  other  families  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Nevertheless, 
when  their  trees  entirely  fail,  these 
have  borne  regularly  every  year 
four  times  as  much  fruit  as  we 
choose  to  leave  on  the  trees  to 
ripen  ;  and  the  fruit,  so  abundant, 
has  likewise  been  of  the  best  qua¬ 
lity.  The  ,  trees  are  about  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  and  -  consist  of 
the  Magdalene,  Rambouilet,  Royal 
G,corge,  and  Newington  peaches, 
and  the  Brignon,  Etronge,  Mur¬ 
ray,  and  Roman  nectarines.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
no  manure  is  used  to  these  trees, 
but  every  year  a  small  quantity  of 
pure  virgin  earth  is  put  on  the  bor¬ 
der,  which  is  also  dug  in  a  good 
spade  deep,  both  in  spring  and 
autumn. 

“ As  therefore  the  trees  in  my  own 
garden  have  never  failed,  and  there 
appears  no  difference  between 
them  and  those  belonging  to  my 
neighbours,  excepting  that  their 
wails  are  exposed  to  the  equinox- 
iai  <rales  and  the  east  wind,  from 
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both  which  my  wall  is  sheltered 
am  much  disposed  to  -  conclu 
that  the  blights  from  which  t] 
suffer  are  to  be  ascribed  to  th 
causes. 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that 
nectarine-trees  have  been  sligl 
attacked  by  a  blight,  and 
peaches  ,  have  escaped,  thoi 
planted  alternately  with  the  lal 
on  the  same  wall.  As  the  bli 
parched  and  curled  the  leaves 
suppose  that  it  came  from  the  e 
in  the  manner  above  describe 
and  it  is  probable,  that  this  cum 
of  air  attacked  the  leaves  of  i 
nectarines  without  injuring  i 
peaches,  on  account  of  the  super 
delicacy  of  the  leaves  of  the  f 
mer,  or  perhaps  from  their  bei 
more  porous,  and  suffering  m< 
from  evaporation.  This  blig 
however,  has  only  once  occurre 
these  remarks,  therefore,  are  ; 
tended  as  mere  suggestions  or  hii 
on  the  subject.  If  the  nectarii 
should  frequently  suffer,  and  t 
peaches  never,  it  may  probably 
ascribed  to  the  different  qualities 
their  leaves ;  but  if  the  contra 
should  happen,  we  must  then  i 
fer  to  some  other  cause. 

“A  wall  with  a  projecting  copi 
is  supposed  to  be  favourable 
fruit  -  trees,  in  protecting  th< 
leaves  and  blossoms  from  the  c 
scent  of  cold  dews,  which  early 
the  spring  are  accompanied  w 
frost;  but  this  plan  does  not  set 
to  me  entirely  free  from  objectic 
at  least  it  appears  necessary 
have  this  a  moveable  fence,  1 
when  the  danger  of  the  frost 
over,  the  descent  of  the  dews  £ 
necessary  to  refresh  the  trees  a 
swell  the  fruit,  which  will  nevS 
come  to  perfection  from  being  : 
tificially  watered.  Besides  in  1 
dry  weather  the  expense  of  labc 
for  this  kind  of  werk  would 
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ry  heavy ;  the  gardeners  would 
t  begin  their  work  in  due  time; 
t  even  if  we  suppose  them  to  be 
live  and  attentive,  the  absorbents 
the  leaves  and  fruit  would  take 
ten  times  as  much  moisture  in 


the  course  of  the  night,  and  early 
in  the  morning,  as  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  sprinkling  of  the 
water-pot  throughout  the  whole 

day.*”' 


:count  of  the  Discovery  of  Silver  in  Herland  Copper-Mine. 
By  the  Rev.  Malachy  Hitchins.  Communicated  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  P.  R.  S. 


rom  the  Philosophical  Trans 

HERLAND  mine  is  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Gwinear, 
)ut  seven  miles  N.  E.  of  St. 
chael’s  Mount,  on  the  southern 
ist-of  Cornwall;  and  two  miles 
1  a  halt  from  the  mouth  of  the 
er  Hayle,  on  the  northern  coast 
the  same  county :  it  is  conti- 
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gradually,  and  terminate,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  at  a  short  distance,  com¬ 
pletely  and  irrecoverably. 

This  mine  was  worked  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
sunK  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
fathoms  from  the  surface.  It  was 


Ais  to  Prince  George  mine. 
f  It  commences  in  a  valley  on 
west,  and  passes  through  a  hill, 
ich  is  first  of  steep  and  then  of 
derate  ascent,  for  upwards  of 
f  a  mile  eastward  ;  when  the 
ncipal  copper  lodes,  which  fol- 
r  this  direction,  meet  with  a 
cross  lode,  by  which  and  by 
er  cross  courses  and  flookans, 
ich  intersect  them  in  their  fur- 
r  progress,  they  are  repeatedly 
ved,  and  so  disordered  by  these 
ves,  in  their  form  and  position, 
l  so  changed  by  them,  in  respect 
heir  composition,  as  hardly  to 
recognised. 

*  The  strata  of  the  district  in 
ich  this  takes  place,  consist  of 
cornmon  metalliferous  sort  of 
filaceous  slate  called  killas. 

‘  The  copper  lodes  of  this  dis- 
t  are  remarkable  for  the  short- 
s  of  their  continuity :  for, 
ereas  other  lodes  may  be  traced 
m  indefinite  extent  in  the  same 
;  of  direction,  the$e,  on  the  com 
y,  are  observed  to  taper  away 


again  set  to  work  about  eight  years 
since;  has  now  four  fire-engines 
and  two  steam-whims  on  it;  and  is 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and' 
fifty-five  fathoms  below  the  surface, 
or,  as  the  miners  call  it,  from  grass . 

It  is  in  this  latter  period  of  its 
history,  that  a  discovery  has  been 
made  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silver  ore,  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  mine,  the  singularity  of  which 
discovery,  in  this  country,  has 
much  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
public. 

"  For,  although  the  numerous 
veins  of  lead  in  Cornwall  are  richly 
impregnated  with  silver,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  yield  small  quantities  of 
silver  ores,  and  even  specimens  of 
native  silver,  yet,  hitherto,  no  in¬ 
stance  had  bden  known  of  their 
yielding  this  precious  metal  in  such 
abundance ;  nor  had  any  circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
mineral  veins  of  this  country,  borne 
any  analogy  to  those  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  present  discovery. 

f<  These  circumstances  there¬ 
fore,  having  been  examined  with 
K  3  more. 
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more  attention  than  usual,  shall  be 
stated  with  as  much  precision  as  it 
is.  possible  to  obtain,  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  those  practical  miners  only 
who  have  hitherto  inspected  them. 

f ‘  The  facts  which  deserve  to  be 
first  noticed  are,  the  confined  and 
insulated  position  of  the  mass  of 
silver  ore ;  its  great  depth  from 
the  surface  "of  the  mine ;  and  its 
contiguity  to  a  copper  lode. 

“  The  lode  in  which  it  occurs 
is  one  of  those  cross  courses,  as 
they  are  here  called,  which  inter¬ 
sect  and  derange  the  copper  lodes, 
and  consequently  are  of  a  more  rer 
cent  formation. 

“  Lodes  in  this  direction  are 
usually  filled  with  quartz,  but 
frequently  produce  galena ;  and 
sometimes,  instead  of  galena,  sul¬ 
phurated  antimony.  They  appear 
here  to  conform  to  the  same  laws, 
except  in  the  particular  instance 
now  to  be  described,  which  forms, 
Indeed,  a  very  remarkable  excep¬ 
tion. 

“  No  ores  in  silver  were  ob¬ 
servable  in  this  lode,  until  at  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
fathoms  from  the  surface,  or  eighty 
below  the  adit  or  level ;  and,  at 
the  further  depth  of  thirty-two  fa* 
thorns,  they  disappeared. 

t(  They'  have  been  discovered 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
of  the  intersected  copper  lodes,  ex¬ 
tending  no  where  above  twelve 
feet  from  this  lode,  on  the  north,  or 
above  thirty-two  feet  from  it,  on 
the  south,  and  acquiring  this  their 
greatest  extent  at  the  deepest 
level ;  for,  the  usual  dimensions  of 
the  silver  ore  are  not  more  than  six 
feet  in  the  former  situation^  and 
twelve  feet  in  the  latter. 

“  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the 
point  of  contact  or  intersection, 
the  contents  of  the  silver  lode  are 
so  poor  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 


saving ;  and  those  of  the  coppc 
lode  are  much  less  productive  c 
copper  than  at  a  little  distanc  I 
from  this  point.  Moreover,  tha 
the  copper  lode,  in  the  vicinity  cj 
the  intersection,  seems  to  nav 
been  influenced  by  the  same  cause'! 
of  improvement  and  declension'  a 
the  cross  lode ;  being  richer  o 
poorer  in  copper,  as  the  latter  was. 
at  a  correspondent  level,  in  silver. 

t{  The  richest  mass  of  silver  on 
was  found  at  the  depth  of  twi 
fathoms  above  the  level  at  whicl 
it  disappears. 

<e  After  this  brief  account  of  th> 
most  striking  facts,  it  may  be  pro 
per  to  enter  into  a  more  particula 
description  of  the  two  lodes  whirl 
appear,  by  their  intersection,  t< 
have  generated  this  body  of  extra 
neous  matter. 

The  copper  lode  bears  nearl 
east  and  west  by  the  compass  ;  th 
cross  lode  nearly  north  and  south 
or  at  right  angles  to  it. 

<c  The  former  is  about  two  fee 
broad,  on  an  average  :  and  it  dip 
o  underlies  south,  one  foot  in 
fathom.  The  breadth  of  the  latte 
is  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  on  a 
average  ;  and  its  underlie  is  easi 
about  eight  inches  in  a  fathom. 

The  heave  of  the  copper  lod 
jVabout  eighteen  or  twenty  inchc 
to  the  right,  in  the  language  ofth 
Cornish  miner;  the  expressio 
being  so  far  appropriate  and  coi 
venient,  as  it  refers  to  the  usiu 
situation  of  the  observer  in  th 
■  heaved  lode5 

(t  The  copper  lode  is  filled  wit 
layers  of  ore  and  stony  matter,  th 
latter  of  which  is  here  called  caph 
but  the  ore  is  usually  found  coi 


tiguous  to  the  walls  of  the  lode. 
The  contents  of  the  cross  loci 


are  more  singular,  in  respect  1 
their  local  position,  and  more  var 
oils.  Only  the  eastern  side  of 
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roduces  silver  ore,  the  breadth  of 
rhich  is  in  general  about  six  or 
isfht  inches,  although  in  some 

O  a  9  O 

laces  it  is  greater.  The  other 
art  of  the  lode  is  chiefly  composed 
f  quartz,  intermixed  with  iron, 
langanese,  and  wolfram,  together 
dth  a  small  portion  of  cobalt. and 
ntimony. 

“  The  silver  ore,  strictly  speak - 
ig,  is  a  mixture  of  galena,  native 
ismuth,  grey  cobalt  ore,  vitreous 
Iver  ore, and  native  silver;  which, 

1  respect  to  their  proportions,  fol- 
»w  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
aumerated,  the  galena  being  the 
tost  prevalent.  The  native  silver, 
f  which  specimens  of  the  greatest 
sauty  have  been  reserved  for  the 
ibinets  of  the  curious,  is  found 
fiefly  in  a  capillary  form,  in  the 
Sfcturai  cavities  of  the  lode. 

“  About  one  hundred  and  eight 
»ns  of  this  ore  have  been  raised, 
‘he  miners  continue  to  sink  near 
te  same  point  of  intersection  ;  and 
:em  confident  that  both  lodes  will 
ton  become  richer,  because  simi- 
r  instances  of  declension  and  re¬ 
ive  ry  have  frequently  occurred  in 
te  copper  lodes  of  this  mine,  and 
scause  the  two  lodes  appear  to 
ive  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each 
her. 

“  Unfortunately,  however,  the 


extent  of  their  speculation  is  limited 
by  the  great  depth  of  the  present 
workings ;  for,  forty-five  fathoms 
have  been  sunk  since  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  silver  ;  and  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  fathoms  more,  are 
as  much  as  can  be  sunk  in  this 
mine,  with  its  present  mechanical 
powers  of  drawing  the  water ;  at 
which  level,  viz.  one  hundred  and 
eighty  fathoms  from  the  surface,  it 
would  be  somewhat  deeper  than 
any  mine  in  Cornwall,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms 
below  the  level  ol  the  sea,  at  low 
water  mark. 

“  The  other  cross  lodes  in  this 
mine  produce  no  silver ;  most  of 
them  being  flookans,  or  lodes 
which  are  essentially  different  from 
the  argentiferous  cross  lode,  in  the 
nature  of  their  constituent  mass. 
There  is  one,  however,  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  mine,  which,  from 
its  resemblance  to  that,  is  thought 
likely  to  produce  silver,  whenever 
it  shall  be  explored  to  the  same 
depth,  at  its  point  of  intersection  ; 
although  these  hopes  may  probably 
be  fallacious,  for  the  argentiferous 
lode  intersects  five  other  copper 
lodes,  viz.  two  on  the  north,  and 
three  on  the  south  side,  without 
producing  any  silver.” 

\ 


onclusion  of  Dr, Herschei/s  Observations  to  investigate  the 

Nature  of  the  Sun. 


[From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  fof  180J.  Part  II.] 


FROM  these  two  last  sets  of 
observations,  one  of  which 
tablishes  the  scarcity  of  the  lu- 
inous  clouds,  while  the  other 
ows  their  great  abundance,  I 


think  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
that  there  must  be  a  manifest  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  emission  of  light  and 
heat  from  the  sun.  It  appears  to 
jne,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  me* 
4.  taphor. 
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taphor,  that  our  sun  has  for  some 
time  past  been  labouring  under  an 
indisposition,  from  which  it  is  now 
in  a  fair  way  of  recovering.  An 
application  of  the  foregoing  me¬ 
thod,  however,  even  if  we  were 
perfectly  assured  of  its  being  well 
founded,  will  still  remain  attended 
with  considerable  difficulties. 

We  see  how,  in  that  simple 
instrument  the  barometer,  our  , ex¬ 
pectations  of  rain  or  fair  weather, 
are  only  to  be  had  by  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  many  circumstances,  besides 
its  actual  elevation  at  the  moment 
of  inspection. 

t{  The  tides  also  present  us  with 
the  most  complicated  varieties  in 
their  greatest  elevation,  as  well  as 
in  the  time  when  they  happen  on 
the  coasts  of  different  parts  of  this 
globe.  The  simplicity  of  their 
cause,  the  solar  and  lunar  attrac¬ 
tions,  we  might  have  expected, 
would  have  precluded  every  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  seemingly  discor¬ 
dant  result. 

In  a  much  higher  degree,  may 
the  influence  of  more  or  less  light 
and  heat  from  the  sun,  be  liable  to 
produce  a  great  Variety  in  the  se¬ 
verity  or  mildness  of  the  seasons  of 
different  climates,  and  under  dif¬ 
ferent  local  circumstances;  yet, 
when  many  things  which  are  al¬ 
ready  known  to  affect  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  different  countries,  and 
others  which  future  attention  may 
still  discover,  come  to  be  properly 
pom  hi  ned  with  the  results  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  draw  from  solar  observa¬ 
tions,  we  may  possibly  find  this 
subject  less  intricate  than  we  might 
apprehend  on  a  first  view  of  it. 

“  If,  for  instance,  we  should 
-have  a  warm  summer  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  when  phenomena  observed  in 
the  sun  indicate  the  expectation 
of  it,  I  should  by  no  means  con¬ 
sider  it  as  an  insurmountable  ob¬ 


jection,  if  it  were  shown  that  r 
another  country  the  weather  hac 
not  been  so  favourable.  And,  if  i 
were  generally  found  that  our  pro 
gnosticatipn  from  solar  observation 
held  good  in  any  one  given  place,  i 
should  be  ready  to  say  that,  witl 
proper  modifications,  they  woulc 
equally  succeed  in  every  other  si 
tuation.  ' 

t(  Before  we  can  generalise  th< 
influence  of  a  certain  cause,  wc 
ought  to  confine  our  experiment  t< 
one  permanent  situation,  when 
local  circumstances  may  be  sup 
posed  to  act  nearly  alike  at  al 
times,  which  will  remove  a  numbej 
of  difficulties, 

“To  recur  to  our  instance  of  th; 
tides,  if  we  were  to  examine  th< 
phenomena  which  they  offer  to  ou; 
inspection  in  any  one  given  place 
such  as  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
we  should  soon  be  convinced  n 
their  agreement  with  the  motion  o 
the  sun  and  moon.  A  little  re 
flexion  would  easily  reconcile  us  t< 
every  deviation  from  regularity, 
taking  into  account  the  directioi 
and  violence  of  winds,  the  situa 
tion  of  the  coast,  and  other  circum 
stances.  Nor  should  we  doub 
the  truth  of  the  theory  of  the  tides 
though  high  water  at  Bristol,  Li 
verpool,  or  Hull,  should  have  beei 
very  deficient,  at  a  time  when,  ii 
the  place  of  our  experiments,  i 
had  happened  to  be  uncommonly 
abundant. 

“  Now,  with  regard  to  th. 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  sun 
we  know  alre.^fly,  that  in  the 
latitudes  the  seasons  differ  widely 
in  temperature  :  that  it  is  not  hot 
test  at  noon,  or  coldest  at  mid 
night ;  that  the  shortest  day  i 
neither  attended  with  the  severes 
frosts,  nor  the  longest  day  wit] 
the  .most  oppressing  heats ;  tha 
large  forests,  lakes,  morasses,  apt 

swamps 
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swamps,  affect  the  temperature 
me  way ;  and  rocky,  sandy,  gra¬ 
velly,  and  barren  situations,  ip  a 
contrary  manner  ;  that  the  seasons 
sf  islands  are  considerably  difFe- 
3nt  from  those  of  large  continents, 
and  so  forth. 

“  But  it  will  now  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  accounts  we  al¬ 
ready  have  of  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  the  solar  spots, 
md  to  compare  them  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  respective  times, 
as  far  as  history  will  furnish  us'with 
records. 

te  The  first  thing  which  appears 
from  astronomical  observations  is, 
that  the  periods  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  spots  on  the  sun  are  of 
much  shorter  duration  than  those 
3f  their  appearance  ;  so  that,  if 
the  symptoms  which  have  been 
pointed  out,  as  denoting  the  state 
c)l  the  sun  with  regard  to  light  and 
beat,  should  be  well  founded,  we 
pught  rather  to  look  upon  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  spots  as  a  sign  of  defi¬ 
ciency,  than  on  their  presence  as 
one  of  abundance  ;  and  this  would 
justify  my  expression,  of  the  reco¬ 
ver  y  of  the  sun  from  an  indisposi¬ 
tion,  as  being  a  return  to  its  qsual 
splendor. 

•  In  going  back  to  early  obser¬ 
vations,  we  cannot  expect  to  meet 
with  a  record  of  such  minute  phe¬ 
nomena  as  we  have  attended  to. 
The  method  of  viewing  spots  on 
the  sun,  by  throwing  their  picture, 
P  a  dark  room,  on  a  sheet  of 
White  paper,  is  not  capable  of  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  nor  were  the  direct  views 
of  former  astronomers  so  distinct 
9-s,  in  the  present  improved  state 
pl  the  telescope,  we  can  have 
fhem ;  a  very  imperfect  account 
pf  solar  spots  may  therefore  be  ex¬ 


pected,  considering  our  present 
inquiry,  which  would  require  corn* 
plete  observations  of  every  spot, 
great  or  small,  that  has  been  on  the 
sun  during  such  periods  as  will  be 
examined. 

“  With  regard  to  the  contempo. 
rary  severity  and  mildness  of  the 
seasons,  it  will  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remark,  that  nothing  de¬ 
cisive  can  be  obtained.  But,  if  we 
are  deficient  here,  an  indirect 
source  of  information  is  opened  to 
us,  by  applying  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun-beams  on  the  vegetation  of 
wheat  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  this  is  a  real  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  quantity  of  light  and 
heat  emanated  from  the  sun;  much 
less  will  the  price  of  this  article 
completely  represent  the  scarcity 
or  abundance  of  the  absolute  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  country.  For  the  price 
of  commodities  will  certainly  be 
regulated  by  the  demand  for  them  % 
and  this  we  know  is  liable  to  be 
affected  by  many  fortuitous  cir¬ 
cumstances.  However,  although 
an  argument  drawn  from  a  well 
ascertained  price  of  wheat,  may 
not  apply  directly  to  our  present 
purpose,  yet,  admitting  the  sun  to 
be  the  ultimate  fountain  of  fertility, 
this  subject  may  deserve  a  short 
investigation,  especially  as,  for 
want  of  proper  thermometrical  ob¬ 
servations,  no  other  method  is  left 
for  our  choice. 

/'Our  historical  account  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  spots  in  the 
sun,  contains  five  very  irregular 
and  very  unequal  periods  *.  The 
first  takes  in  a  series  of  twenty- 
one  years,  from  16,50  to  1670,  both 
included.  But  it  is  so  imperfectly 
recorded,  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
draw  any  conclusions  from  it ;  for 


*  $ee  Astronomic  par  M.  de  Lalande,  §  3235”  \ 
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we  have  only  a  few  observations 
of  one  or  two  spots  that  were  seen 
in  all  that  time,  and  those  were 
only  observed  for  a  short  continu¬ 
ance.  However,  on  examining 
the  table  of  the  prices  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  nine  bushels  of  the  best  or 
highest  priced  wheat  at  Windsor, 
marked  in  Dr.  Adam  Smith’s  va¬ 
luable  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  *, 
we  find  that  wheat,  during  the 
time  of  the  twenty-one  years  above 
mentioned,  bore  a  very  high  price ; 
the  average  of  the  quarter  being 
2l.  105.  5~%d.  This  period  is  much 
too  long  to  suppose  that  we  might 
safely  compare  it  with  a  preceding 
or  following  one  of  equal  duration. 
Besides,  no  particulars  having  been 
given  of  the  time  preceding,  ex¬ 
cept  that  spots  in  the 'sun,  a  good 
.while  before,  began  to  grow  very 
scarce,  there  might  even  be  fewer 
of  them  than  from  the  year  1650  to 
1670.  Of  the  twenty-one  years 
immediately  following,  we  know 
that  they  certainly  comprehend 
two  short  periods,  in  which  there 
were  no  spots  on  the  sun ;  of  these, 
more  will  be  said  hereafter  : -but, 
including  even  them,  we  have  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  from  167  l 
to  1691,  only  2 l.  4-s.  4 \d.  the  quar¬ 
ter.  The  difference,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  as  nine  to  eight,  is 
therefore  still  a  proof  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  scarcity. 

“  Our  next  period  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  ascertained.  It  begins  in  De¬ 
cember  1676,  which  year  therefore 
we  should  not  take  in,  and  goes  to 
April  1684;  in  all  which  time, 
Flamsteed,  who  was  then  observ¬ 
ing,  saw  no  spot  in  the  sun.  The 
average  price  of  wheat,  during 
these  eight  years,  was  2/.  7 s.  Id. 


the  quarter.  We  'cannot  justh 
compare  this  price  with  that  of  the 
preceding  eight  years,  as  some 
the  former  years  of  scarcity  would 
come  into  that  period  ;  but  the 
eight  years  immediately  following* 
that  is,  from  1685  to  1691,  both 
included,  give  an  average  price  of 
no  more  than  }/.  17-y.  1  ~d.  The 
difference,  which  is  as  full  five  to 
four,  is  well  deserving  our  notice. 

*'  A  third  but  very  short  period, 
is  from  the  year  1686  to  1688,  in 
which  time  Cassini  could  find  no 
spot  in  the  sun.  If  both  years  be 
included,  wfc  have  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  for  those  three 
years,  ll.  1 5s.  0-f-d.  the  quarter. 
We  ought  not  to  compare  this 
price  with  that  of  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  as  two  of  them  be¬ 
long  to  the  preceding  period  of 
scarcity ;  but  the  three  following 
years  give  the  average  price  for  the 
quarter  of  wheat  1/.  125.  1  Ojd.  or, 
as  nearly  eleven  to  ten. 

“  The  fourth  period  on  record, 
is  from  the  year  1695  to  1700,  in 
which  time  no  spot  could  be  found 
in  the  sun.  This  makes  a  period 
of  five  years;  for,  in  1700  the 
spots  were  seen  again.  The 
average  price  of  wheat,  in  these 
years,  was  3 1.  3s.  3^d.  the  quarter. 
The  five  preceding  years,  from 
1690  to  1694,  give  2l.  95.  4 yd.  and 
the  five  following  years,  from  1700 
to  1704,  give  ll.  175.  11yd.  These 
differences  are  both  very  consi¬ 
derable  ;  the  last  is  not  less  than 
five  to  three. 

“  The  fifth  period  extends  from 
1710  tf  1713  ;  but  here  there  was 
one  spot  seen  in  1710,  none  in  17 1 1 
and  1712,  and  again  one  spot  only 
in  1713.  The  account  of  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  for  these 


u  *  See  book  i.  chap,  xi.” 
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3ur  years,  is  2l.  17 s.  4 d.  the 
luarter.  The  preceding  four 
ears,  from  1706  to  1709,  -give 
lie  price  2 1.  3s.  7 ~d.  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  from  1714  to  1717, 

:  was  2/.  6a.  9 cl.  When  the  as- 
ronomicai  account  of  the  sun  for 
bis  period,  which  has  been  stated 
hove,  is  considered,  these  two 
ifferences  will  be  found  very  con- 
iderable  ;  the  first  of  them  being 
early  as  four  to  three. 

u  The  result  of  this  review  of 
he  foregoing  five  periods  is,  that, 
rorn  the  price  of  wheat,  it  seems 
irobable  that  some  temporary 
carcity  or  defect  of  vegetation  has 
generally  taken  place,  when  the 
un  has  been  without  those  ap- 
>earances  which. we  surmise  to  be 
ymptoms  of  a  copious  emission  of 
ight  and  heat.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  this  an  argument  in 
avor  of  our  hypothesis,  even  if  the 
eality  of  a  defective  vegetation  of 
■rain  were  sufficiently  established 
>y  its  enhanced  price,  it  would 
till  be  necessary  to  show  that  a 
lefieiency  of  the  solar  beams  had 
>een  the  occasion  of  it.  Now, 
hose  who  are  acquainted  with 
igriculture  may  remark,  that  wheat 
s  well  known  to  grow  in  climates 
nuch  colder  than  ours ;  and  that  a 
3roper  distribution  of  rain  and  dry 
veather,  with  many  other  circum- 
itances  which  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention,  are  probably  of 
nuch  greater  consequence  than  the 
ibsolute  quantity  of  light  and  heat 
lerived  from  the  sun.  To  this  I 
shall  only  suggest,  by  way  of  an¬ 
swer,  that  those  very  circumstances 
proper  alternations  of  rain,  dry 
weather,  winds,  or  whatever  else 
may  contribute  to  favor  vegetation 
m  this  climate,  may  possibly  de¬ 
end  on  a  certain  quantity  of  sun- 
eams,  transmitted  to  us  at  proper 
tuges  j  but,  this  being  a  point 


which  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  future  observations,  1  forbear 
entering  further  into  a  discussion 
of  it. 

It  will  be  thought  remarkable, 
that  no  later  periods  of  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  solar  spots  can  be 
found.  The  reason  however  is 
obvious.  The  perfection  of  in¬ 
struments,  and  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  observers,  have  produced  an 
account  of  solar  spots,  which,  from 
their  smallness,  or  their  short  ap¬ 
pearance,  would  probably  have 
been  overlooked  in  former  times. 
If  we  should  in  future  only  reckon 
the  years  of  the  total  absence  of 
solar  spots,  even  that  remarkable 
period  of  scarcity  which  has  fallen 
under  my  own  observation,  in 
which  nevertheless  I  have  now 
and  then  seen  a  few  spots  of  short 
duration,  and  of  no  great  magni¬ 
tude,  could  not  be  admitted. 

ie  For  this  reason,  we  ought  now 
to  distinguish  our  solar  observa¬ 
tions,  by  reducing  them  to  short 
periods  of  symptoms  for  or  against 
a  copious  emission  of  the  solar 
beams,  ih  which,  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  we  have  pointed  out  should 
be  noticed.  The  most  striking  of 
them  are  certainly  the  number, 
magnitude,  and  duration  of  the 
openings.  The  increase  and  de¬ 
crease  of  the  luminous  appearance 
of  the  corrugations  is  perhaps  full 
as  essential;  but  as  it  is  probable 
that  their  brilliancy  may  be  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  abundance  of  the 
former  phenomena,  an  attention 
to  the  latter,  which  is  subject  to 
great  difficulties,  and  requires  the 
very  best  of  telescopes,  may  not  be 
so  necessary. 

4<  What  remains  to  be  added  is 
but  short.  In  the  first  of  my  two 
series  of  observations,  I  have 
pointed  out  a  deficiency  in  what 
appears  to  be  the  symptomatic 

dia- 
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disposition  of  the  sun  for  emitting 
light  and  heat:  it  has  lasted  from 
the  year  1795  to  1800*.  T’hat  we 
have  had  a  considerable  deficiency 
ir>  the  vegetation  of  grain,  will 
hardly  require  any  proof.  The  se¬ 
cond  series,  or  rather  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  it,  for  1  hope  it  will 
last  long,  has  pointed  out  a  favour¬ 
able  return  of  the  rich  appearance 
of  the  sun.  This,  if!  may  venture 
to  judge,  will  probably  occasion  a 


return  of  such  seasons  as,  in  the 
end,  will  be  attended  by  all  their 
usual  fertility. 

“  The  subject,  however,  being  so 
new,  it  will  be  proper  to  conclude, 
by  adding,  that  this  prediction 
ought  not  to  be  relied  on  by  any 
one,  with  more  confidence  than 
the  arguments  which  have  been 
brought  forwards  in  this  paper 
may  appear  to  deserve.” 


Case  of  a  young  Gentleman,'  who  recovered  his  Sight  when 
seven  Years  of  Age,  after  having  been  deprived  of  it  by  Cata¬ 
racts,  before  he  was  a  Year  old;  with  Remarks.  By  Mr. 
James  Ware,  Surgeon. 

[From  the  same  Work.] 


ASTER  W.  the  son  of  a 
respectable  clergyman,  at 
Castlecary,  in  Somersetshire,  was 
born  in  the  year  1793  ;  and,  for 
many  months,  appeared  to  be  a 
healthy  perfect  child:  his  eyes,  in 
particular,  were  large  and  rather 
prominent.  When  about  six  months 
old,  he  began  to  cut  his  teeth ; 
which  was  attended  with  great 
pain,  and  frequently  with  violent 
convulsive  fits.  About  the  end  of 
his  first  year,  a  number  of  persons 
passing  in  procession  near  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  accompanied  with 
music  and  flags,  the  child  was 
taken  to  see  them  ;  but,  instead  of 
looking  at  the  procession,  it  was 
observed  that,  though  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  much  pleased  w  ith  the  music, 
his  eyes  were  never  directed  to  the 
place  from  whence  the  sound  came. 
His  mother,  alarmed  by  this  disco¬ 
very,  was  naturally  led  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  he  could  see  silver  spoons,  and 
other  glaring  objects,  which  she 


held  before  him  at  different  di¬ 
stances  ;  and  she  was  soon  convinc¬ 
ed,  that  he  was  unable  to  perceive 
any  of  them.  A  surgeon  in  the 
country  was  consulted,  who,  on 
examining  the  child’s  eyes,  disco¬ 
vered  an  opacity  in  the  pupils, 
which  was  so  considerable,  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  there 
was  a  complete  cataract  in  each. 
A  description  of  the  child’s  situ¬ 
ation  was  then  ,sent  to  me,  with  a 
request  that  I  would  point  out  those 
steps  which  its  parents  should  pur¬ 
sue.  The  case  was  so  evident,  that 
I  could  not  hesitate  in  saying,  that 
the  removal  of  the  opaque  crystal¬ 
line  humour,  from  the  place  it  occu¬ 
pied  behind  the  pupil,  was  the 
only  method  by  which  the  child 
could  obtain  his  sight;  and,  attach¬ 
ed  as  I  was,  at  that  time,  in  all 
cases,  to  the  operation  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  cataract,  in  preference  to" 
that  of  depressing  it,  I  added,  that 
I  did  not  think  he  would  be  fit  for 


u  *  This  period  should  properly  have  been  divided  into  two  small  ones;  but,  for 
*rant  of  intermediate  solar  observations,  l  have  joined  the  visible  deficiencies  in  the  illu¬ 
minating  and  heating  powers  of  the  aun;  from  the  year  1795  to  1796,  and  again  from 
1798  to  1800,  into  one.” 

.  .  ‘he 
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tire  operation,  until  he  was  at  least 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  This 
advice  being  approved,  all  thoughts 
of  assisting  his  sight  were,  lor  the 
present,  relinquished.  He  soon  dis¬ 
covered  a  great  fondness  for  music; 
his  memory  was  very  retentive  of 
the  little  stories  that  were  read  or 
recited  to  him  ;  and,  in  every  way, 
it  became  evident  that  he  had  a 
mind  capable  of  receiving  infor¬ 
mation.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
it  was  also  observed,  that  when  an 
object  was  held  close  to  his  eyes, 
he  was  able  to  distinguish  its  co¬ 
lour,  if  strongly  marked ;  but,  on 
no  occasion,  did  he  ever  notice  its 
outline  or  figure.  In  November, 
1800,  his  parents  took  him  to  Bris¬ 
tol  ;  whither  they  went  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeing  the  works  carried  on 
in  the  school  for  the  indigent  blind 
in  that  city,  and  in  0rder  that  they 
might  ascertain  whether  their  son, 
who  was  then  arrived  to  his  seventh 
year,  could  be  taught  any  thing 
that  would  be  useful  or  amusing. 
Here  he  very  quickly  learnt  the 
art  of  making  laces.  But  his  pa¬ 
rents,  having  brought  him  so  far 
from  home,  thought  it  adviseable 
to  extend  their  plan,  a  nd  make  a 
visit  to  the  metropolis,  f°  r  the  sake 
of  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
specting  his  eyes,  and  of  hearing 
whether  my  opinion  continued  the 
same  as  that  which  I  had  written 
to  them  six  years  before.  About  a 
month  previous  to  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  a  Portuguese  boy,  four, 
teen  years  old,  had  been  put  under 
my  care,  who  was  in  a  similar  si. 
tuation;  and,  in  this  case,  notwith  _ 
standing  all  the  efforts  I  could  use. 


I  found  it  impossible  to  fix  the  eye, 
in  order  to  extract  the  cataract* 
without  employing  a  degree  of  force 
which  might  have  been  highly  in¬ 
jurious.  I  therefore  relinquished 
my  intention  of  performing  the 
operation  in  that  way,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  use  of  the  couching 
needle ;  being  prepared,  either  to 
depress  the  cataract  with  this  in¬ 
strument,  if  it  was  sufficiently  solid 
for  the  purpose,  or,  if  it  was  soft  or 
fluid,  (which  I  rather  expected,) 
to  puncture  its  capsule  largely,  so 
as  to  bring  the  opaque  crystalline 
into  free  contact  with  the  ‘aqueous 
and  vitreous  humours.  In  order  to 
fix  the  eye  for  this  operation,  I  was 
not  afraid  to  make  use  of  a  specu¬ 
lum  oculi;  since  a  pressure,  which 
would  have  been  highly  dangerous 
in  extracting  the  Cataract,  might 
be  applied  on  the  present  occasion 
with  perfect  safety.  Conformably 
t°  my  expectation,  the  cataract  was 
of  a  soft  consistence;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  I  was  not  able  to 
depress  it,  and  contented  myself 
with  making  a  large  aperture 
through  the  capsule,  by  means  of 
which  the  crystalline  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  other  hu- 
-  mours,  a  considerable  part  of  it 
coming  forwards,  and  showing  it¬ 
self  directly  under  the  cornea.^ 
This  being  the  immediate  re¬ 
sult  of  the  operation,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  any  improvement 
should  be  made  in  the  sight  of  the; 
patient  at  that  time.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  the  opaque  matter 
was  wholly  absorbed  ;  the  pupils 
became  clear ;  and  the  lad  reco¬ 
vered  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes*. 


iC  *  It  should  he  remarked,  that  the  sight  obtained  by  children  who  are  bora  with 
catarafts,  is  seldom’so  perfect  as  thaqwhich  those  recover,  after  the  operation,  who  are 
afflicted  with  the  disorder  later  in  life,  in  consequence  either  of  some  remaining  oua- 
city  in  the  crystalline  capsule,  which  hinders  the  free  admission  of  the  rays  of  light/  or 
ol  a  greater  tenuity  in  the  remaining  humours  of  the  eye,  children  reciuire,  fn  general 
a  much  deeper  convex  glass  to  enable  them  to  see  minute  objects;  and,  at  the  same 
tiaie,  they  are  obliged  to  hold  them  much  nearer  their  eyes  than  older  person?.” 

Tricon- 
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Encouraged  by  the  success  which 
followed  this  operation,  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  retract  the  opinion  which 
I  had  formerly  sent  to  Master  W/s 
father,  (which  opinion  I  had  given 
under  the  impression  that  the  cata¬ 
ract  should  be  extracted,)  and  I 
now  proposed,  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  afford  relief  to 
one  eye,  at  least  without  further 
loss  of  time;  this  attempt,  in  the 
way  alcove  mentioned,  being  prac¬ 
ticable  with  as  much  safety  at  his 
present  age  as  at  any  future  period ; 
and,  if  it  proved  successful,  it  would 
give  the  young  gentleman  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  vision  five  or  six  years 
sooner  than  his  friends  had  been 
encouraged  to  expect,  by  my  for¬ 
mer  letter  on  this  subject.  They 
were  naturally  much  pleased  with 
this  alteration  in  my  advice;  and 
the  child  himself  appearing  to  pos¬ 
sess  a,  great  degree  of  fortitude,  I 
performed  the  operation  on  the  left 
eye,  on  the  29th  of  December  last, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  F.  A.S.  doctor  Bradley,  of 
Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and  Mr. 
Platt,  surgeon,  in  London.  It  is 
not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  description  of  the  ope¬ 
ration.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  child,  during  its  perfor¬ 
mance,  neither  uttered  an  excla¬ 
mation,  nor  made  the  smallest  mo¬ 
tion,  either  with  his  head  or  hands. 
The  eye  was  immediately  bound 
up,  and  no  inquiries  made  on  that 
day  with  regard  to  his  sight.  On 
the  30th,  I  found  that  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  a  slight  sickness  on  the 
preceding  evening,  but  had  made 
no  complaint  of  pain,  either  in  his 
head  or  eye.  On  the  31st,  as  soon 
as  I  entered  his  chamber,  the  mo¬ 
ther,  with  much  joy,  informed  me 
that  her  child  could  see.  About 
an  hour  before  my  visit,  he  was 
standing  near  the  fire,  with  a 


handkerchief  tied  loosely  over  his 
eyes,  when  he  told  her  that  under 
the  handkerchief,  which  had  slip¬ 
ped  upward,  he  could  .distinguish 
the  table  by  the  side  of  which  she 
was  sitting:  it  was  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  from  him;  and  he  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  covered  with  a 
green  cloth,  (which  was  really  the 
case,)  and  that  it  was  a  little  further 
off  than  he  was  able  to  reach.  No 
further  questions  were  asked  him 
at  that  time ;  as  his  mother  was 
much  alarmed,  less  the  use  thus 
made  of  his  eye  might  have  been 
premature  and  injurious.  Upon 
examination,  I  found  that  it  was 
not  more  inflamed  than  the  other 
eye;  and  the  opacity  in  the  pupil 
cUd  not  appear  to  be  much  dimi¬ 
nished.  Desirous,  however,  to  as- 
c  Ttain  whether  he  was  able  to 
distinguish  objects,  I  held  aletter  be¬ 
fore  him,  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
inches,  when  he  told  me,  after  a 
short  hesitation,  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  paper  ;  that  it' was  square,  which 
he  knew  by  its  corners;  and  that 
it  was  longer  in  one  direction  than 
it  was  in  the  other.  On  being  de- 
sired  to  point  to  the  corners,  he  did 
it  with  great  precision,  and  rea¬ 
dily  carried  his  finger  in  the  line  of 
its  longest  diameter.  I  then  showed 
him  a  small  oblong  band-box  co* 
vered  with  red  leather,  which  he 
said  was  red  and  square,  and  point¬ 
ed  at  once  to  its  four  corners.  After 
this,  I  placed  before  him  an  oval 
silver  box,  which  he  said  had  a 
shining  appearance ;  and,  presently 
afterwards,  that  it  was  round,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  not  corners.  The  ob¬ 
servation,  however,  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  me  most  remarkable,  was 
that  which  related  to  a  white  stone 
mug ;  which  he  first  called  a  white 
bason,  but,  soon  after,  recollecting 
himself,  said  it  was  a  mug,  because 
it  had  a  handle.  These  experi¬ 
ments 
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ents  did  not  give  him  any  pain  ; 
td  they  were  made  in  the  pre- 
nee  of  his  mother,  and  of  Mr. 
^oodford,  a  clerk  in  his  majesty’s 
jasury.  I  held  the  objects  at  dif- 
rent  distances  from  his  eye,  and 
quired  very  particularly  if  he  was 
nsible  of  any  difference  in  their 
tuation ;  which  he  always  said 
i  was,  informing  me,  on  every 
lange,  whether  they  were  brought 
jarer  to,  or  carried  further  from 
m.  I  .again  inquired,  both  of 
is  mother  and  himself,  whether 
3  had  ever,  before  this  time,  di- 
inguished  by  sight  any  sort  of 
}ject;  and  I  was  assured  by  both 
lat  he  never  had,  on  any  occasion ; 
id  that,  when  he  wished  to  dis- 
iver  colours,  which  he  could  only 
o  when  they  were  very  strong,  he 
ad  always  been  obliged  to  hold 
le  coloured  object  close  to  his  eye, 
nd  a  little  on  one  side,  to  avoid 
le  projection  of  the  nose.  No  fur- 
ler  experiments  were  made  on 
lat  day.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
found  that  his  eye  continued  quite 
‘ee  both  from  pain  and  inflammat¬ 
ion,  and  that  he  felt  no  uneasiness 
n  the  approach  of  light.  I  showed 
im  a  table  knife  ;  which  at  first 
e  called  a  spoon,  but  soon  rectified 
he  mistake,  giving  it  the  right 
ame,  and  distinguishing  the  blade 
rom  the  handle,  by  pointing  to 
ach  as  he  was  desired.  He  after¬ 
wards  called  a  yellow  pocket-book 
•  y  its  name,  taking  notice  of  the 
ilver  lock  in  the,  cover.  I  held 
ay  hand  before  him  ;  which  he 
mew,  but  could  not  at  first  tell  the 
lumber  of  my  fingers,  nor  distin¬ 
guish  one  of  them  from  another. 

1  then  held  up  his  own  hand,  and 
lesired  him  to  remark  the  diffe- 
’ence  between  his  thumb  and  fin¬ 
ders;  after  which,  he  readily 
jointed  out  the  distinctions  in  mine 
ilso.  Dark-coloured "  and  smooth 


objects  were  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  those  which  were  bright 
and  rough.  On  the  3d  of  January, 
lie  saw,  from  the  drawing-room 
window,  a  dancing  bear  in  the 
street ;  and  distinguished  a  number 
or  boys  that  were  standing  round 
him,  noticing  particularly  a  bundle 
of  clothes  which  one  of  them  had 
on  his  head.  On  the  same  evening, 

I  placed  him  before  a  looking-glass, 
and  held  up  his  hand:  after  a  little 
time  he  smiled,  and  said  he  saw  the 
shadow  of  his  hand,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  head.  He  could  not  then 
distinguish  his  features  ;  but,  on  the 
following  day,  his  mother  having 
again  placed  him  before  the  glass, 
he  pointed  to  his  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  and  seemed  much  gratified 
with  the  sight. 

“  Having  thus  stated  the  prin¬ 
cipal  observations  that  were  made 
by  master  W.  I  shall  now  make 
a  brief  comparison  between  this 
statement  which  is  given  in  the 
XXXV th  volume  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions,  of  Mr.  Che-' 
selden’s  patient,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  born  blind,  and  obtained  his 
sight  when  he  was  between  thir¬ 
teen  and  fourteen  years  old. 

“  It  sliould  be  observed,  that 
though  .master  W.  was  six  years 
younger  than  Mr.  Cheselden’s 
patient,  he  was  remarkably  in¬ 
telligent,  and  gave  the  most  di¬ 
rect  and  satisfactory  answers  to 
every  question  that  was  put  to  him. 
Both  of  them,  also,  if  not  born 
blind,  lost  their  sight  so  very  early, 
that,  as  Mr.  Cheselden  expresses 
it,  f  they  had  not  any  recollection 
f  of  having  ever  seen/ 

(t  My  first  remark  is,  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Cheselden’s  patient,  who  is  stated 
f  to  have  been  so  far  from  making 
f  any  judgment  of  distance,  that  he 
f  thought  all  objects  touched  his 

f  eyes. 
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*  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his 

*  skin/  master  W.  distinguished, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  see, 
a  table,  a  yard  and  a  half  from 
him  ;  and  proved  that  he  had  some 
accuracy  in  his  idea  of  distance,  by 
saying,  that  it  was  a  little  further 
off  than  his  hand  could  reach.-— 
This  observation,  so  contrary  to 
the  account  we  have  received  of 
Mr.  Cheselden’s  patient,  would 
have  surprised  me  much  more  than 
it  did,  if  I  had  not  previously,  in 
some  similar  instances,  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  children,  from  whom 
cataracts  had  been  extracted,  had 
a  notion  of  distance  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  enabled  to  see. 
In  the  instance  particularly  of  a 
young  gentleman  from  Ireland, 
fourteen  years  old,  from  each  of 
whose  eyes  I  extracted  a  cataract, 
in  the  year  1794,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Hamilton,  physician  to  the 
London  Hospital,  and  who,  before 
the  operation,  assured  me,  as  did 
his  friends,  that  he  never  had  seen 
the  figure  of  any  object.  Dr.  Ha¬ 
milton  and  myself  were  much  asto¬ 
nished  by  the  facility  with  which, 
on  the  first  experiment,  he  took 
hold  of  mv  hand  at  different  di- 
stances,  mentioning  whether  it  was 
brought  nearer  to,  or  carried  further 
from  him,  and  conveying  his  hand 
to  mine  in  a  circular  direction,  that 
we  might  be  the  better  satisfied  of 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  did  it. 
In  this  case,  however,  and  in  others 
of  a  like  nature,  although  the  pa¬ 
tients  had  certainly  been  blind  from 
early  infancy,  I  could  nor  satisfy 
myself  that  they  had  not,  before 
this  period,  enjoyed  a  sufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  sight  to  impress  the  image 
of  visible  objects  on  their  minds, 
and  to  give  them  ideas  which  could 
not  afterwards  be  entirely  oblite¬ 
rated.  In  the  instance  of  master 
W.  however,  no  suspicion  of  this 


kind  could  occur;  since, in  additioj 
to  the  declaration  of  himself  an  I 
his  mother,  it  was  proved  by  th 
testimony  of  the  surgeon  who  exa 
mined  his  eyes  in  the  country,  tha 
the  cataracts  were  fully  formed  be 
fore  he  was  a  year  old.  And  I  be, 
leave  to  add  further,  that  on  mak 
ing  inquiries  of  two  children  be 
tween  seven  and  eight  years  o 
age,  now  under  my  care,  both  o 
whom  have  been  blind  from  birth 
and  on  whom  no  operation  has  ye 
been  performed,  I  find  that  the 
knowledge  they  have  of  colours 
limited  as  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  tell  whether  coloured 
objects  be  brought  nearer  to,  oi 
carried  further  from  them;  for  in¬ 
stance,  whether  they  are  at  the 
distance  of  two  inches  or  four  inchej 
from  their  eyes;  nor  have  either  oi 
them  the  slightest  suspicion,  as  is 
related  of  Mr.  Cheselden’s  patieiffi 
that  coloured  objects,  when  held 
before  them,  touch  their  eyes. 

But  the  judgment  which  ma¬ 
ster  W.  formed  of  the  different  di¬ 
stances  of  objects,  was  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  differed  from 
Mr.  Cheselden’s  patient;  who,  w t 
are  informed,  *  did  not  know  the 
‘  figure  of  any  thing,  nor  any  one 
‘  thing  from  another,  however  dif- 
*  ferent  in  shape  and  magnitude/ 
for  master  W.  knew  and  described 
a  letter,  not  only  as  white,  but 
also  as  square,  because  it  had  coro¬ 
ners  ;  and  an  oval  silver  box,  not 
only  as  shining,  but  also  as  round, 
because  it  had  not  corners :  lie  like¬ 
wise  knew,  and  called  by  its  name, 
a  wffiite  stone  mug,  on  the  first  day 
he  obtained  his  sight,  distinguish¬ 
ing  it  from  a  bason,  because  it  had 
a  handle.  These  experiments  were 
made  in  the  presence  of  two  Re¬ 
spectable  persons,  as  well  as  myself; 
and  they  were  several  times  re¬ 
peated,  lo  convince  us  that  we 

could 
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Id  riot  be  mistaken  in  them.  I 
ition  the  circumstance,  how- 

r,  .with  much  diffidence,  being 
ire  that  the  observations  not 
y  differ  from  those  that  are 
ted  ofMr.  Cheseldenks  patient, 
appear,  on  the  first  statement, 
oppose  a  principle  in  optics, 
ch  I  believe  is  commonly  and 
ly  admitted,  that  the  senses  of 
it  and  feeling  have  no  other 
ne.ction  than  that  which  is  form- 
by  experience;  and,  therefore, 
..the  ideas  derived  from  feeling 
have  no  power  to  direct  the 
prnent,  with  respect  either  to 
distance  or  form  of  visible  ob- 

s.  It  should  be  recollected, 
rever,  that  persons  who  have 
tracts  in  their  eyes,  are  not,  in 
:tne,ss  of  speech,  blind,  th on g h 
f  are  deprived  of  all  useful  sight. 
J  instances  I  have  adduced 
re,  that  the  knowledge  they 
e  of  colours  is  sufficient  to  give 
n  some  idea  of  distance,  even 
leir  darkest  state.  When,fhere- 
■,  their  sight  is  cleared  by  the 
oval  of  the  opaque  crystalline, 
ch  intercepted  the  light,  and 

colour  of  objects  is  thereby 
le  to  appear  stronger,  will  it 
difficult  or  unphilosophical,  to 
ceive  that  their  ideas  of  distance 
1  be  strengthened,  and  so  far 
mded  as-  to  give  them  a  knovv- 
je,even  of  the  outline  and  figure 
bose  objects  with. the  colour  of 
ch  they  were  previously  ac- 
inte.d  ? 

The  case  which  I  have  here 
ted  appears  to  deserve  notice, 
only  on  account  of  the  obser- 
ons  that  were  made  by  the  pa- 
t  on  recovering  his  sight,  but 
on  account  of  the  hint  which 
ffords  to  surgeons,  relative  both 
lie  mode  in  which  the  cataract 
qbest  be  removed,  when  child- 
are  born  with  this  disorder, 
801. 


and  the  time  when  it  is  most  pro¬ 
per  to  perform  the  operation. 

“  The  Baron  de  Wenzel,  in  his 
ingenious  Treatise  on  the  Cataract, 
with  great  force  of  reasoning,  de¬ 
duced  from  the  long  and  successful 
experience  of  his  father  and  him¬ 
self,  recommends,  in  all  cases  of 
this  disorder,  without  making  any 
exceptions,  the  operation  of  ex¬ 
traction,  in  preference  to  that'  of 
depression  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  by  medi¬ 
cal  men,  that,  in  the  more  common 
cases,  his  decision,  as  to  the  mode 
of  operating,  is  perfectly  well 
founded.  The  Baron  admits  that 
the  operation  is  not  so  certain  a 
cure  in  children  as  it  is  in  persons 
of  a  more  advanced  ag’e  ;  both  on 
account  of  their  untractabfenes', 
and  because,  in  them,  the  opacity 
oi  the  crystalline  is  notunfrequently 
aecompariied  with  an  opacity  in 
the  capsule  that  contains  it.  On 
these  accounts,  when  children  are 
born  with  this  disorder,  he  advises 
to  postpone  the  operation,  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  made 
sensible  of  the  loss  they  sustain  by 
the  want  of  sight,  and  have  firm¬ 
ness  of  mind  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  means  that  are  requisite  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  Influenced, by 
this  opinion  of  the  Baron,  and  be¬ 
lieving  the  operation  of  extraction 
to  be  so  much  superior  to  that  of 
depression,  that  the  latter  ought 
not,  on  any  occasion,  to  have  the 
preference,  I  have  given  advice, 
in  the  eases  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  children  who  were  born  with 
this  disorder,  to  postpone  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  them,  until  they 
were  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old. 
Prior  to  this  time,  it  did  not  appear 
to  me  that  children  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  submit,  with  due 
steadiness,  to  the  repeated  intro¬ 
duction  of  instruments,  which  is  ’ 
L  sometimes 
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sometimes  necessary  in  extracting 
the  cataract;  and,  even  at  this  age, 
the  eyes  of  some  are  so  small,  and 
in  such  a  constant  rolling  motion, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  pro¬ 
perly  to  accomplish  the  operation. 
.*T he  Portuguese  lad,  whose  case 
has  been  related,  afforded  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  kind;  and  I  consider 
it  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
it, came  under  my  notice,  since,  in 
some  degree,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
obliged  me  to  examine,  more  at¬ 
tentively  than  I  had  before  done, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  operation  of  depression ; 
which  operation,  being  more  easy 
to  perform  than  that  of  extraction, 
has  certainly  this  advantage  in  the 
cases  of  children,  (to  which  alone 
I  here  advert,)  that  it  may  be  per¬ 
formed  with  equal  safety  when 
they  are  only  seven  years  of  age, 
as  it  may  at  any  subsequent  period 
of  their  lives. 

“  It  is  well  known, that  the  late 
Mr.  Pott,  who  published  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  cataract  in  the  year 
1775,  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
this  operation ;  and,  though  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  me’  to  have  much  under¬ 
rated  the  advantages  of  extraction, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  makes 
many  just  and  highly  pertinent  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  use  of  the  couch¬ 
ing  needle,  in  those  cases  where 
the  cataract  is  soft,  or  fluid.  Mr. 
Pott  considered  this  as  a.  very  com¬ 
mon  state  of  the  disorder  ;  and 
does  not  make  any  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  cataract  when  it  attacks 
grown  persons,  and  when  children 
are  born  with  it.  In  the  former 
case,  experience  inclines  me  to 
believe'  that  the  cataract  is  very 
rarely  fluid,  or  even  soft;  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  I  have  always  found 
if,  agreeable  to  the  observation  of 
the  Baron  de  Wenzel,  in  one  or 
other  of  these  states.  Although, 


therefore,  in  the  case  of  grown  [ 
sons,  the  operation  of  extract 
appears  to  me  to  have  very  gi 
advantages  over  that  of  depressi 
yet,  in  the  case  of  children,  1  < 
readily  accede  to  almost  the  wh 
that  Mr.  Pott  advances  in  fav 
of  depression.  If  the  couch 
needle  be  passed  in  the  way 
which  it  is  usually  introducec 
depress  the  cataract,  and  thereb 
large  aperture  be  made  in  the  c 
sule  of  the  crystalline,  (wh 
operation  may  be  performed  w 
perfect  safety,  and  with  very  li 
pain  to  the  patient,  whilst  the  < 
is  fixed  with  a  speculum  oculi,) 
opaque  crystalline,  being  t 
brought  into  contact  with  the  aq 
ous  and  vitreous  humours,  will,  i 
shorter  or  longer  space  of  tii 
according  to  its  degree  of  softnc 
be  absorbed  ;  and,  if  there  be 
an  opacity  in  the  capsule,  as  v 
as  in  the  crystalline,  the  pupil  \ 
become  clear,  and  the  patient  ^ 
acquire  a  very  useful  sight.  If, 
addition  to  the  opacity  of  the  c 
stalline,  the  capsule  be  also  opaq 
and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
operation  do  not  prove  success] 
the  eye  will  nevertheless  be  p 
fectly  uninjured,  and  it  will  be 
fit,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  he 
the  capsule  extracted,  as  it  woi 
have  been  if  no  attempt  of  i 
above  kind  had  been  previou 
made. 

“  From  the  foregoing  obser 
tions,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  j 
tided  in  deducing  the  follow! 
inferences  : 

“  First,  When  children  are  be 
blind,  in  consequence  of  havi 
cataracts  in  their  eyes,  they  i 
never  so  totally  deprived  of  sight 
not  to  be  able  to  distingu 
colours  ;  and,  though  they  canr 
see  the  figure  of  an  object,  i 
even  its  colour,  unless  it  be  plac 

.  will 
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lin  a  very  short  distance,  they 
erthelesscan  tell  whether,  when 
lin  this  distance,  it  be  brought 
rer  to,  or  carried  farther  from 

n. 

Secondly,  In  consequence  of 
power,  whilst  in  a  state  of 
parative  blindness,  children 
>  have  their  cataracts  removed, 
enabled,  immediately  on  the 
lisition  of  sight,  to  form  some 
pnentof  the  distance,  and  even 
he  outline,  of  those  strongly 
ned  objects  with  the  colour  of 
ch  they  were  previously  ao 
inted. 

Thirdly,  When  children  have 
1  born  with  cataracts,  the  cry- 
ine  humour  has  generally,  if  not 
ays,  been  found  either  in  a  soft 
uid  state.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
accompanied  with  an  opacity, 
er  in  the  anterior  or  posterior 
ion  of  the  capsule,  and  this 
lule  be  largely  punctured  with 
couching  needle,  introduced  in 
way  in  which  this  instrument 
iually  employed  to  depress  the 
racl,  there  is  reason  to  expect 
the  opaque  matter  will,  sooner 


or  later,  be  absorbed,  the  pupil 
become  clear,  and  the  sight  be  re¬ 
stored. 

“  Fourthly,  If,  in  addition  to  the 
opacity  of  the  crystalline  humour, 
its  capsule  be  also  opaque,  either 
in  its  anterior  or  posterior  portion, 
or  in  both,  (which  circumstance 
cannot  be  ascertained  before  the 
operation,)  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  operation  above  mentioned 
should  not  prove  successful,  it  will 
not  preclude  the  performance  of 
extraction  afterwards,  if  this  be 
thought  adviseable. 

“  Fifthly,  The  operation  above 
mentioned  being  much  more  easy 
to  perform  than  that  of  extraction, 
and  it  being  possible  to  fix  the  eye 
with  perfect  safety  during  its  per¬ 
formance,  by  means  of  a  speculum 
oculi,  it  may  be  undertaken  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  the  latter 
operation ;  and  a  chance  may  of 
course  be  given  to  the  patient,  of 
receiving  instruction,  without  that 
Joss  of  time  which  has  usually  been 
thought  unavoidable,  when  child¬ 
ren  are  born  with  this  disorder*. 


*  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  about  a  month  after  the  abovementioned  opera- 
)n  Master  W.’s  left  eye,  I  performed  a  similar  operation  on  the  right  eye  of  the  same 
g  gentleman.  Although  he  behaved  with  great  firmness  on  the  first  occasion,  it 
lot  without  considerable  difficulty  that  his  head  was  kept  steady  on  the  second, 
operation,  however,  gave  him  very  littie  pain,  and  no  inflammation  followed  ;  but 
pacity  after\rards  was  not  diminished  ;  and  be  did  not  acquire  any  additional  sight 
this  eye.  There  was  an  evident  mark  in  that  part  of  the  capsule  where  the  couch- 
eedle  pierced  it;  though  the  aperture  was  too  small  to  admit  a  sufficient  number 
ys  of  light  to  give  an  idea  of  objects.  It  seems  probable  that  the  want  of  success, 
is  instance,  was  owing  to  an  opacity  in  the  caps|u!e,  which  was  incapable  of  being 
bed.  The  eye,  however,  is  as  fit  to  have  the  aperture  in  the  capsule  enlarged,  or 
tion  of  it  removed,  when  the  patient  is  of  a  proper  age,  as  if  no  operation  had  been 
ously  performed. 

E  beg  leave  also  tqadd,  that  since  these  pages  were  put  together,  a  case  has  come 
r  my  care,  which  seems  to  afford  a  confirmation  of  the  remarks  that  have  been 
id  respecting  the  state  of  the  cataract  in  children,  and  the  effects  that  are  likely 
produced  by  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  capsule  that  contains  it.  A  young 
eighteen  years  old,  was  put  under  my  care,  who  had  been  blind  from  an  early 
3f  her  infancj%  She  had  a  cataract  completely  formed  in  both  eyes;  and  in  each 
were  three  or  four  opaque  spots,  more  white  than  the  rest,  which  seemed  to  lie 
surface  of  the  opaque  crj^stalline.  I  punctured  the  capsule  of  each  with  a 
fing  needle,  according  to  the  proposition  in  the  preceding  pages,  in  the  presea  c 
r.  Scott,  surgeon,  in  St.  Alban’s-street,  The  operation  gave  her  no  paiit‘, 
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in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  opacity  was  evidently  diminished,  particularly 
right  eye,  the  patient  discovering  the  colour  of  objects  more  plainly  than  befor 
being  still  unable  to  distinguish  their  figure.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  finding  no  1 
improvement  in  her  vision,  it  appeared  to  me  most  probable  that  the  remaining  o 
was  situated  in  the  capsules.  I  therefore  determined  to  extract  either  apart 
whole  of  each  of  them.  The  incisions  of  the  cornea  were  made  in  the  usual  m; 
after  which,  I  punctured  the  anterior  parts  of  both  the  capsules  with  the  sharp  er 
gold  curette.  The  punctures  became  immediately  transparent,  without  afford 
issue  to  the  liquor  Meibomii,  or  any  other  humour.  From  hence  it  seems  eviden 
nothing  was  contained  within  the  capsules,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  crys 
humours  were  absorbed;  and  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable,  that  their  absorptk 
been  occasioned  by  the  previous  operation  of  puncturing  their  capsules  with  the  < 
ing  needle.  I  dilated  the  new  punctures  with  the  end  of  the  curette;  and,  after 
being  still  afraid  that  the  apertures  in  the  capsules  might  not  be  large  enough  to 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  rays  of  light,  I  removed  a  portion  of  each  of  them  • 
small-forceps.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  left  eye,  without  occasioning  the  disi 
of  any  part  of  the  vitreous  humour;  and,  in  the  right,  the  quantity  of  this  humoi 
came  away  was  very  small.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  inflammation  that  foi 
the  operation  was  nearly  removed;  a  large  portion  of  both  pupils  was  quite  cleai 
the  young  lady  distinguished  objects  with  quickness  and  precision. y> 
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On  Conversation. 

[From  Graves’s  Senilities,  or  Solitary  Amusements,.] 
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bate  a  /zc/-companion  with  a  good  me¬ 
mory.’ 

THERE  cannot  be  a  more  se¬ 
vere  satire  on  the  usual 
jin  of  convivial  conversation, 
n  is  implied  in  this  proverbial 
xim  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  It 
xays  a  consciousness  of  the  tri- 
ig,  if  not  absurd  or  reprehensi- 
i  kind  of  communication  which 
)  often  prevails  on  those  ocea¬ 
ns.  The  most  cautious  and  re- 
ved,  in  the  freedom  of  social  in- 
course  frequently  let  fall  some 
narks  or  expressions  which  they 
>uld  wish  to  recall.,  or  would 
tsh  to  have  remembered  or  re¬ 
sted.  And  the  herd  of  jovial 
mipanions  generally  talk  at  ran- 
m,  or  indulge  themselves  in 
ill  incoherent,  unmeaning  Joqua- 
y,  as  can  neither  be  remembered 
r  repeated.  As  they  sacrifice 
ire  to  Bacchus  than  to  Minerva, 
dr  wine  puts  wisdom  to  flight, 
d  folly  reigns  triumphant, 
drank  !  I  lik'd  it  pot,  ’twas.  rage,  ’twas 
‘  noise, 

tn  airy  scene  of  transitory  joys, 
hd  when,  at  dawn  of  day,  fair  reason’s  light 
Iroke  through  the  fumes  and  phantoms 
{  of  the  night, 

^hat  had  been  said,  I  ask’d  myself.’ 

PfUQR. 


“  In  general,  indeed,  those 
agreeable  conversations  which  we 
daily  hear  mentioned  as  having 
been  enjoyed  even  in  the  society  of 
distinguished  characters,  if  rigidly 
scrutinized,  would,  probably,  fall 
far  short  of  our  expectation.  I 
never  had  the  honour  of  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  Bas 
Bleu  club,  which  consists  of  the 
most  celebrated  female  characters 
in  the  kingdom. .  But  from  those 
who  have  enjoyed  that  felicity,  I 
have  heard  that  the  conversation 
often  turned  upon  fashions,  the  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  day,  and  other 
chit-chat  which  prevails  in  other 
female  assemblies. 

“  In  so  numerous  a  mixed  com¬ 
pany,  indeed,  where  every  one 
comes  full  charged  with  literature 
and  science,  ready  primed  for  ex¬ 
plosion,  a  little  harmless  small  talk 
among  the  less  enlightened  mem¬ 
bers,  may  be  better  than  one  gene¬ 
ral  discharge  of  wit  and  learning 
from  the  whole  assembly,  which 
must  necessarily  produce  a  Babel 
of  confusion. 

“  But,  what,  then  !  are  we  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  observation  of  some 
of  our  best  writers  is  unfounded: 
*  That  the  hours  spent  in  conversa- 
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*  tion  with  our  friends,  are  some  of 
'  the  most  delightful  portions  of 

*  our  existence V  By  no  means: 
what  I  would  insinuate  is,  that 
when  a  numerous  concourse  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  unconnected  and  of  dif-'- 
ferent  dispositions,  is  assembled  to¬ 
gether  in  one  company ;  each  am¬ 
bitious  of  displaying  his  eloquence 
and  gaining  attention,  or  obtruding 
his  intelligence  of  frivolous  occur¬ 
rences,  uninteresting  to  the  compa- 
ny,_tbough,  perhaps,  gratifying  to 
himself ;  this  may  be  called  talking 
or  haranguing,  or  what  you  please, 
but  hardly  merits  the  name  of  con¬ 
versation. 

“  As  for  those  tumultuous  assem¬ 
blies  called  routs,  w'e  might  as  well 
expect  edifying  conversation  from 
a  flight,  of  martins  and  swallows  on 
the  eve  of  their  migration,  as 
from  such  a  multifarious  concourse 
of  fluttering  fops  and  flaunting  flirts 
as  are  there  usually  crowded  toge¬ 
ther:  An  evening  at  a  tavern  is 
generally  spent  in  an  equally  insig¬ 
nificant,  though,  perhaps,  more 
joyous  and  sociable,  and  less  for¬ 
mal  style  of  conversation. 

“  But  when  a  small  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintance,  of  near¬ 
ly  equal  rank  and  of  similar  dispo¬ 
sitions  and  habits  of  life,  meet  to¬ 
gether,  desirous  to  please  and  to  be 
pleased,  the  reciprocal  communi¬ 
cation  of  sentiments  and  observa¬ 
tions,  with  kindness  and  good-hu¬ 
mour,  cannot  but  be  highly  pleas¬ 
ing  and  improving  to  ail  parties. 
But  the  usual  error  of  too  many  is  a 
desire  to  shine,  rather  than  to  in¬ 
form,  and  to  please  themselves  ra¬ 
ther  than  their  company,  by  en¬ 
grossing  more  than  their  due  share 
of  the  conversation.  * 

“  They  have  no  desire  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  or  diverted  themselves,  but 
think  those  the  most  agreeable 

u  Amicorum  conspectus 


companions  who  will  patiently  ; 
tend  to  their  superior  wisdom,  ai 
admire  their  splendid  talents,  as 
applaud  their  eloquence. 

“  This  accounts  for  the  grab 
cation  which  the  French  lady  rj 
ceived  from  the  visit  of  Tristra 
Shandy.  She  declared  to  eve| 
one  she  met,  f  that  she  never  h, 
f  a  more  improving  conversatio! 
f  than  with  that  gentleman,  thou< 

*  (says  he)  the  lady  had  all  the  co 
‘  versation  to  herself ;  for,  I  e 
‘  heaven  to  witness,  that  not  fi- 
f  words  passed  my  lips/ 

“  We  may  conclude,  then, 
think,  that  the  pleasure  which  \ 
receive  from  the  conversation  of 
circle  of  friends,  does  not  arise  fro 
the  fine  things  which  are  said,  tl 
shrewd  observations  which  a 
made,  the  learning  which  is  show 
or  the  wit  which  is  displayed, 
much  as  from  the  benevolent  disp 
sition,  and  the  exercise  of  the  kn 
affections  *  which  accompany  tl 
friendly  intercourse,  and  the  ea 
and  freedom  with  which  every  oi 
delivers  his  sentiments,  propos 
his  doubts,  or  unbosoms  himself 
any  remarks  which  he  may  ha’ 
made,  and  which  he  wishes  to  coi 
municate.  When,  therefore,  yi 
may  have  met  with  this  refill 
gratification,  and  enjoyed  an  ati 
entertainment,  do  not  boast  of  yo 
good  fortune,  nor  tell  every  one  y< 
meet  what  an  agreeable  convers 
tion  or  delightful  evening  y< 
have  spent ;  and  how  merry  or  he 
facetious  you  were:  much  lc 
give  any  specimen  of  your  go< 
cheer ;  for  the  wit  or  humour 
what  is  said  depends  on  so  mai 
circumstances  of  time  and  plac 
that  it  is  ten  to  one  but  what  *  s 

*  the  table  in  a  roar  *  at  night,  w 
appear  very  insipid  in  the  mor 
ing,  and  wh&t  you  relate  may  be  i 

ccivi 

ipse  deJectat.”  5 enkca. 


Symptoms  of  Self-Importance.  [167] 

ived  with  cold  indifference,  and  sons  entirely  uninterested  in  your 
pose  yourself  to  the  sneers,  and  unseasonable  narrative." 
ur  friends  to  the  ridicule,  of  per- 


Symftoms  of  Self-Imfortance. 
[From  the  Same.] 


I  will  frown  as  I  pass  by;  and  let  them 
ake  it  as  they  list.’ 

Shakspeare. 

AS  I  am  an  idle  man,  and 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath, 
spend  many  of  my  mornings  in 
versing  the  streets  and  public 
ilks  of  that  beautiful  city.  The 
Lgnihcence  of  the  many  elegant 
iidings  and  the  cheerfulness  of 
;  scene,  sooth  the  imagination 
i  tranquillize  the  spirits.  Yet  I 
d  the  calm  composure  of  my 
nd  frequently  interrupted,  and 
r  nerves  unpleasantly  irritated, 
the  haughty  and  fastidious  looks 
those  I  meet. 

ff  Though  I  will  not  subscribe 
the  infallibility  of  Lavater's  sy- 
m  of  physiognomy ;  yet  the 
lings  of  every  one,  without  any 
es,  may  interpret  the  senti- 
:nts  of  most  people  from  the  air 
i  cast  of  their  countenances. 
f'  Man  is  by  nature  sociable  and 
nidly  to  man ;  and  when  there 
10  opposition  of  interests,  rarely 
Tours  any  malicious  or  hostile 
position  against  his  fellow-crea- 
es.  Whence  then  are  those  un- 
mdly,  contemptuous,  and  repul- 
e  airs  which  we  continually 
set  with  in  those  with  whom  we 
ve  no  connexion,  and  whom  we 
ve  never  injured  or  offended  ? 
10  survey  us  with  such  a  superci- 
as,  disdainful  mien,  as  if  they 
estioned  our  right  to  exist  in  the 


same  district,  or  even  on  the  face 
of  the  same  globe  with  themselves. 

I  sometimes  meet  a  man  so 
stately  in  his  deportment,  so  haughty 
in  his  look,  with  such  an  air  of  de¬ 
fiance  in  his  whole  manner,  that  I 
shrink  from  his  appearance,  and  feel 
myself  annihilated  in  his  presence. 
Yet,  on  recovering  from  my  dismay, 
and  reflecting  on  the  limited  power 
and  capacity  of  every  human  being, 
I  find  probably,  on  inquiry,  the 
real  character  of  this  illustrious  per¬ 
sonage  :  that  his  pompous  air  con¬ 
ceals  a  mean  spirit,  and  that  the 
solemn  countenance  is  only  a  veil 
for  his  ignorance  and  insignifi¬ 
cance. 

“  Such  are  many  of  those  co¬ 
lossal  figures  who  seem  to  ‘  bestride 

*  the  world,  and  under  whose  legs, 
‘  as  it  were,  we  petty  mortals  must 

*  peep  about/  to  find  a  loop-hole 
to  pass  by  them,  without  being 
crushed  against  the  wall,  or  jus  tied 
into  the  kennel. 

“  One  man,  whom  I  have  met, 
perhaps,  at  a  third  place,  assumes 
a  reserved  and  distant  air,  lest  I 
should  claim  him  as  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  *.  Another  man,  with  eyes 
fixed,  looks  straight  forwards,  and 
though  our  elbows  almost  touch, 
seems  unconscious  that  any  one  is 
near  him,  or  at  least  worth  his 
notice. 

“  A  third  is  near-sighted  ;  and 
though  we  have  met,  perhaps,  on 
various  occasions,  has  not  the  ho* 


“  The  Tepino-phoby,  or  *  dread  of  low  acquaintance,’  prevails  more  in 
naps,  than  in  any  other  public  place  in  Europe.” 

X  4 


Bath* 


noir 


On  what  is  called  a  False  Voice. 
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riour  to  recollect  my  name.  All 
these  are  different  stratagems  of 
pride  and  self-importance,  which, 
though  not  reducible  to  the  precise 
rules  of  quarrelling,  like  f  the  lie 
*  direct/  and  for  which  we  can  call 
a  man  to  account;  yet  may,  and 
ought  to  be  resented,  or  rather 
treated  with  the  contempt  which 
they  deserve. 

“  I  remember  a  stout  fellow, 
with  a  most  terrific  -countenance, 
who,  if  he  met  a  man  strutting 
along  in  sublime  contemplation  of 
his  own  importance,  and  a  sove¬ 
reign  contempt  of  all  around  him, 
would,  on  a  sudden,  runup  to  him, 
turn  his  large  white  eyes  upon  him, 
and  cry.  Boh  !  This,,  it  may  be 
supposed,  often  involved  him  in  a 
scuffle,  or  rough  rencounter ;  but 
generally  raised  a  laugh  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  haughty 'despot. 

-  “  A  proud  look  is  an  insult  on 
the  public.  Pride  was  not  made 
for  man,  nor  for  woman  neither. 
Yet  I  have  seen  a  fair  spinster, 
rather  past  her  bloom,  who  has 
been  conversing  with  a  polite  smile 
in  the  midst  of  two  or  three  gen- 
tlernen  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of 
a  young  nymph  in  the  glossy  lustre 
of  fifteen,  assume  an  haughty  air, 
and  survey  the  blushing  harmless 
virgin  with  such  a  murderous  aspect 
that  I  have  been  alarmed  for  the 
consequences. 

“  What  then  do  I  expect  from 


those  whom  I  meet  in  public,  an 
who  certainly  have  a  right  to  look 
as  well  as  to  act,  as  they  please,  i 
defiance  of  my  assumed  censoria 
authority  ? 

“  Why,  I  expect,  that  ever 
man  should  look  with  an  air  o 
kindness  and  benignity  on  all  man 
kind;  or,  at  least,  not  assume  ai 
hostile  or  menacing  aspect  toward 
those  who  have  never  injured  o 
offended  him. 

Let  a  man  of  rank  or  distinc 
tion  assume  the ‘dignity  becoming 
his  station  and  character ;  but  le 
not  those  who  have  no  rank,  nor 
perhaps,  any  character,  to  distin 
guish  them  from  the  vulgar,  affec 
that  superiority,  which  is  an  affron 
to  every  one  they  meet,  and  whicl 
will  not  easily  be  allowed  them  ii 
a  country  of  true  liberty,  and  when 
education  and  virtue  make  the  on' 
ly  real  distinction;  and  where  mei 
will  not  be  imposed  upon  or  kep: 
in  awe  by  a  solemn  appearance  oj 
arrogant  pretensions. 

“  A  friend  of  mine,  when  he 
meets  a  man  of  this  description 
snaps  his  fingers  at  him,  and  ejacu¬ 
lates  a  scrap  of  Latin  after  him. 
Non  hujus  te  facio  !  I  do  not  care 
this  for  you  ! 

■ ‘  For  ray  own  part,  as  I  love  al 
mankind,  I  rather  pity  than  resen  1 
the  folly  of  this  theatrical  hero, 
f  who  struts  his  hour  on  the  stage; 
f  and  then  is  seen  no  more/  ” 


On  what  is  called  a  False  Voice. 

[From  Despi au,s  Select  Amusements  in  Philosophy  and 

Mathematics.’/ 

\ 

“  A  FINE  voice  is  certainly  not  arise  from  any  defect  in  the 
<  Jh\_  preferable  to  every  iiistru-  organs  of/the  voice,  which  are  ah 
ment  whatever.  Unfortunately,  mo$t  the  same  in  all  mankind  :  if 
many  persons  have  only  a  false  originates  from  the  ears,  owing  to 
voice ;  but,  in  general,  this  does  an  inequality  of  strength  in  these 

organs. 


On  what  is  called  a  False  Voice, 
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•gans,  or  to  some  want  of  deli- 
icy  or  tension  ;  in  consequence  of 
rhic.h,  as  they  receive  unequal  im- 
ressions,  we  necessarily  hear  false 
Hinds,  and  the  voice,  which  en- 
eavours  to  imitate  them,  becomes 
self  false.  On  this  subject  Dr. 
andermonde  made  a  very  simple 
xperiment,  which  he  relates  in 
is  Essay  on  improving  the  human 
find,  and  which  may  be  repeated 
n  children  who  pronounce  with  a 
ilse  voice,  in  order  that  a  remedy 
lay  be  applied  at  that  tender  age 
fhen  the  organs  are  still  suscep- 
ble  of  modification. 

“  The  experiment,  as  he  de- 
sribes  it,  is  as  follows  :  ‘  I  made 
hoice/  says  he,  f  of  a  clear  day, 
and  having  fixed  on  a  spacious 
apartment,  I  took  up  my  station 
in  a  place  judged  most  conve¬ 
nient  for  my. experiments.  I  then 
stopped  one  of  the  ears  of  the 
child  who  was  to  be  the  subject 
of  them,  and  made  her  recede 
from  me,  till  she  no  longer  heard 
the  so  and  of  a  repeating  watch 
which  Iheldinmy  hand,  oratleast 
until  the  sound  of  the  bell  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  weak  impression  on 
her  organs  of  hearing.  I  then 
desired  her  to  remain  in  that 
place,  and  immediately  going  up 
to  her  unstopped  her  ear,  and 
:  stopped  the  other,  taking  care  to 
r  cause  her  to  shut  her  mouth,  lest 
r  the  sound  should  be  communi- 
r  cated  to  the  ear  through  the  eu- 
r  stacliian  tube.  I  then  returned 
r  to  my  station,  and  making  my 
f  watch  again  strike,  the  child  was 
f  quite  surprised  to  find  that  'she 
r  heard  tolerably  well ;  upon  which 
f  I  made  a  sign  to  her  to  recede 
f  again  till  she  could  scarcely  hear 


f  the  sound.*  It  results  from  this 
experiment,  that  in  the  ears  of 
persons  who  have  a  false  voice, 
there  is  an  inequality  of  strength  ; 
and  the  means  of  remedying  this 
defect  in  children,  is  to  ascertain 
by  a  similar  mode,  which  ear  is  the 
weakest.  ‘  When  this  has  been. 
f  discovered,  nothing  better  can  be 
f  done,  in  my  opinion/  says  Dr, 
Vandermonde,  4  than  to  stop  up 
f  the  other  as  much  as  possible,  and 

*  to  take  advantage  of  that  va- 
r  luable  opportunity  of  frequently 
c  exercising  the  weak  ear,  but  in 
‘  such  a  manner  as  hot  to  fatigue  it. 
f  The  one  thus  made  to  labour  alone 
f  will  be  strengthened,  while  the 

other  will  always  retain  the  same 
f  force.  The  child’s  ear  should 

*  from  time  to  time  be  unstopped, 
f  in  order  to  make  it  sing,  and  to 
/  discover  whether  both  ears  have 

f  the  same  degree  of  sensibility/ 
This  natural  defect  may  be  then 
corrected,  and  any  person  may  be 
made  to  acquire  a  true  voice,  pro¬ 
vided  the  means  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Vandermonde  be  early  employed. 

“  Persons  who  have  a  false  voice, 
in  consequence  of  some  inequality 
in  the  ears,  may  be  compared  to 
those  who  squint;  that  is  to  say, 
who,  in  order  to  see  an  object  di¬ 
stinctly,  do  not  turn  equally  to¬ 
wards  it  the  axis  o!  both  eyes,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  the  same  vi¬ 
sual  powers.  It  is  probable  that 
the  former,  if  they  had  early  ac¬ 
customed  themselves  to  make  uss 
of  only  one  ear,  would  hear  di¬ 
stinctly  different  sounds,  which 
they  would  have  imitated,  and 
would  not'  have  contracted  a  false 
voice/* 


French 
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French  Definitions  of  Revolutionary  Cant  Phrased 


[From  Dupre’s  Lexicographia  Neologica  Gallica.] 


fi  A -BAS,  infcerj.  Down  with  him  ! 

down  with  it!  A  favourite 
expression  with  the  French  during 
the  revolution,  and  much  used  by 
the  mobs  of  Paris.  It  is  a  word  of 
proscription,  a  signal  of  political 
anathema,  which  marks  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  manner  the  fickleness  of  the 
French  character ;  since  they  have 
called  out  a-bas!  against  all  per¬ 
sons  at  different  times,  the  idol  of 
the  evening  being  the  object  of 
their  execration  the  next  morning. 
(A-bas  M.  Veto !  Down  zvith  M. 
Veto  l— A-bas  Tallien!  Down  zvith 
Tallien  ! — A-bas  Petion  !  Down  zvith 
Petion ! — A -has  le  directoire !  Down 
with  the  directory! — A-bas  les 
rois!  Down  with  kings! — A-bas  les 
saints!  Down  zvith  the  saints! — 
— A-bas  les  impies !  Down  zvith 
the  impious  wretches ! — A-bas  les 
athees  !  Down  zvith  the  atheists  !  — 
A-bas  les  sans-cu!ottes !  Down  with 
the  sans-culottes \” 

te  Institut  aerostat? que,  s.  m.  aero¬ 
static  institution.  This  was  first 
established  by  the  committee  of 
public  safety  at  the  palace  of  Meu- 
don,  and  is  conducted  with  great 
secrecy.  The  company  of  aeronauts 
consists  of  fifty  enterprising  young 
men  who  are  constantly  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Balloons  are  bv  this  institu¬ 
tion  prepared  for  the  different  ar¬ 
mies,  and  have  their  appropriate 
names ;  that  employed  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Fleurus  on  the  26th  of  June 
1794  is  called  the  EntrepYenant. 
An  aeronaut  and  two  officers  of 
rank  ascended  in  it  twice,  and  by 
their  signals  made  with  flags  con- 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  day 
(or  rather  successive  days),  which 


was  of  the  greatest  consequence  t<; 
the  republican  arms.  When  the: 
labours  of  the  aerostatic  institution 
shall  have  attained  to  a  degree  o 
general  utility  and  perfection,  the 
transactions,  it  has  been  said,  will 
be  published  ;  at  present  the  French 
public  know  but  little  of  what  h 
doing.  The  greatest  improvement 
the  institution  has  hitherto  made, 
has  been  to  add  a  kind  of  telegraph 
falling  below  the  gondola,  and  sus-j 
pended  from  it,  consisting  of  eight 
cylinders  of  black  taffeta,  whirl) 
form  the  signals  bv  opening  and 
shutting,  and  appear  like  so  many 
paper  lanterns.  This  simple  ap¬ 
paratus  forms  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  changes,  and  has  been 
found  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
correspondence.  The  principal  en¬ 
gineer  has  had  in  contemplation 
the  construction  of  a  telegraphic 
balloon  which  might  be  worked  on 
terra  Jinna ,  by  means  of  strings 
communicating  with  the  cylinders 
before  mentioned,  at  tire  height  of 
twrelve  feet  from  the  ground.” 

Attache ,  s.  m.  a  .servant.  Mon 
attache  is  now  generally  used  in 
France  instead  of  mon  valet  de 
chambre,  mon  laquais,  mon  garfon, 
&c.  (Le  ministre  public  de  France 
fit  son  entree  a  Genes,  precede  de 
deux  attaches,  portant  habit  de  ci- 
toyen  et  la  cocarde  Rationale  trico¬ 
lore  au  chapeau,  &c.  The  public 
minister  of  France  made  bis  entry 
into  Genoa,  preceded  by  two  ser. 
rants,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  ci¬ 
tizen,  having  the  three-coloured 
national  cockade  in  his  hat,  &c.)r 

tr  Brissotiner,  v,  a.  to  brissotine  ; 
to  empty  the  pockets  or  purse  after 

the 


French  DeeinitionsoF  RevolutionaryCant  Phrases.  [171] 


he  manner  of  Brissot.  Brissot  was 
[riven  from  Paris  for  some  tricks 

youth,  and  sought  an  asylum  in 
^ondon,  where  he  gained  a  pro- 
iciency  in  an  art  which  he  was 
idmirably  qualified  to  distinguish 
limself  by,  whether  in  financial  or 
iterary  matters. 

“  He  began  his  brilliant  career 
)y  the  publication  of  a  treatise  on 
rented  frauds  (sur  Phonnetete  des 
mleries).  He  did  not  confine  his 
loctrine  to  barren  arguments  a 
priori,  but  instructed  the  public 
jy  weighty  proofs  of  unanswerable 
ind  lucrative  experience.  This 
obtained  for  him  the  honour  of 
laving  his  name  applied  to  feats 
[)f  skill  and  address  in  the  like 
way,  called  alter  him  ( brissotiner ) 
brissotining,  with  the  further  eulo- 
gium  of  having  proved  himself  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  knavery  (avoir 
bien  merite  de  la  coquinerie.)” 

“  Carmagnole,  s.  f.  a  patriotic 
dance  and  song:  so  called.  It  owes 
its  rise  to  the  violence  which  broke 
out  amongst  the  people,  occasioned 
by  the  late  king’s  right  of  veto,  the 
massacre  of  the  Swiss,  and  the 
knight?  of  the  poniard.  It  was 
called  the  carmagnole  of  the  roy¬ 
alists,  that  is  to  sayr,  a  dance  and 
song  made  to  incense  the  royalists, 

“  It  is  since  become  a  common 
phrase  in  familiar  speech.  (On  dit 
que  nous  dansons  la  carmagnole  par- 
tout  sur  la  meme  air ;  pour  dire, 
que  les  armes  des  carmagnols  ont 
du  succes  partout. — It  is  said  that 
we  dance  the  carmagnole  every 
where  to  the  same  tune ;  which 
implies  that  the  carmagnols  have 
every  where  the  same  success.) 

<f  Carmagnole  was  the  name  at 
first  given  to  the  particular  tune 
and  dance  before  mentioned;  af¬ 
terwards  to  a  particular  kind  of 
coat,  and  to  the  soldiers  who  wore 
it,  or  who  sung  the  song  :  lastly, 


the  reports  made  in  the  national 
convention  by  the  framers  of 
them. 

tf  The  word  carmagnole  is  pro¬ 
bably  borrowed  from  the  name  of 
a  town  so  called  in  Piedmont,  from 
whence  came  a  number  of  dimi¬ 
nutive  fellows  who  served  in  the 
capacity  of  lacqueys  in  Paris,  and, 
as  is  usual,  were  called  after  the 
name  of  the  place  from  whence 
they  came. 

“  This  song  is  remarkable  be¬ 
cause  it  has  given  the  name  of  car - 
magnol  to  the  republican  part  of  the 
French  nation.” 

“  Diseticux,  ease,  adj.  famished; 
starving ;  having  a  scarcity  of  food. 
This  adjective,  which  has  been 
marked  in  the  dictionaries  hereto¬ 
fore  as  obsolete  or  seldom  used, 
has  been  but  too  much  employed 
during:  the  late  dearth  of  four  sue- 
cessive  years.  (Une  annee  diset- 
tense ,  a  year  of  famine. ) 

f(  It  is  remarkable  that  though 
the  substantive  disette  is  used  to 
imply  a  famine,  the  adjective  di- 
sett  eux,  formed  from  it,  has  been 
always  used  as  an  expression  of  ri¬ 
dicule,  and  to  mean  a  poor  needy 
devil ;  or  in  a  compassionate  sense, 
for  a  distressed  person.  Furetiere 
has  said,:  The  academicians,  so  far 
from  rendering  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  rich  and  copious,  h&xestarved 
and  impoverished  it  (Pont  rendu  di- 
setteuse) .” 

“  8’Embrancher,  v.  recip.  to  in¬ 
terweave  ;  to  entwine  itself.  This 
verb  was  formerly  used  only  in  an 
active  sense,  but  is  now  become  a 
reciprocal  verb.  (Cette  question 
s’ embranche  avec  une  foule  d’autres  : 
this  question  interweaves  itself  with 
a  number  of  others.)  A  metaphor 
taken  from  the  interweaving,  or 
entwining  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
whether  by  art  or  nature.  This 
verb  is  new.^ 


The 
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•  The  Westphalian  Secret  Tribunals. 


[From  Render’s  Tour  through  Germany.] 


HESE  are  first  mentioned  as 
generally  known  in  the  year 
1220,  and  reported  to  have  been  in 
force  to  the  year  1665.  They  were 
never  formally  abrogated,  but  lost 
their  influence  by  degrees,  as  the 
sword  of  justice  was  wielded  by 
vigorous  hands.  The  Westphalian 
secret  tribunals  were  at  first  only 
designed  for  that  country  alone, 
and  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever 
elsewhere.  The  extent  of  their 
power  was  limited  on  the  west  by 
the  Rhine, on  the  east  by  the  Weser, 
on  the  north  by  Friesland,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  /'Westerwald/ 
i.e.  the  western  forest,  and  Hesse.” 

The  emperor  being  supreme 
judge  of  all  secular  courts  of  ju¬ 
dicature  in  Germany,  was  also  the 
sole  institutor  and  chief  of  all  tribu¬ 
nals. 

“  Free  counties,  being  .  certain 
districts  comprehending  several 
parishes,  where  the  judges  and 
counsellors  of  the  secret  ban  admi¬ 
nistered  justice,  conformably  to  the 
territorial  statutes.  A  free  county 
contained  several  tribunals  subject 
to  the  control  of  one  master  of  the 
chair ,  f  stuhlherr. ,  These  masters 
of  the  chair,  who  commonly  were 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  princes, 
held  their  appointment  by  the  will 
of  the  emperor,  which  they  for¬ 
feited  by  deciding  in  matter's  not 
within  their  jurisdiction,  or  on  de¬ 
viating  from  the  laws  ol  the  free 
tribunals.  They  appointed  -the 


free  counts ,  *  frey-grafen,*  whc 

were  presidents  of  particular  tri¬ 
bunals  of  the  secret  ban.  Thej 
were  presented  by  the  masters  o 
their  chair  to  t-he  emperor  for  com 
firmation,  who  were  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  them,  upon  which  thej 
were  invested  with  the  royal  ban 
and  obliged  to  swear  fealty  anc 
obedience  to  the  head  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  latter  also  could  punish 
the  free  counts,  or  deprive  them  o: 
their  office ;  occupy  the  seat  of  a  fret 
count  in  the  tribunals,  decide  ii: 
matters  of  appeal  brought  before 
him,  inspect  and  reform  the  tribu¬ 
nals,  and  appoint  the  free  knights, 
i.  e.  ‘  frey-schoffen  ;  ’  but  this  was 
confined  to  the  territory  of  West¬ 
phalia.” 

(t  The  number  of  these  free 
knights,  belonging  to  each  tribunal, 
never  was  less  than  seven,  nor  did 
it  amount  to  more  than  eleven. 
Seven  free  knights,  at  least,  were 
required  to  compose  a  plenary 
court,  i.  e.  ‘  vollgericht,’  in  which 
the  final  sentence  was  pronounced.1 
Knights  of  other  tribunals  were  in¬ 
deed  permitted  to  be  present  on 
these  occasions  as  visitors,,  bul 
were  not  allowed  to  give  theii 
vote.  On  their  reception  they 
promised  upon  oath,  to.  give  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  secret  tribunal  oi 
every  thing  coming  under  its.  juris¬ 
diction,  perceived  by  themsei.ves 
or  reported  to  them  by  creditable 
persons,  and. not  .to  sutler  any  thing 

created 
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created  betwixt  heaven  and  earth 
to  divert  them  from  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  They  also  bound 
themselves  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  sacred  Roman  empire,  and 
to  invade  the  possessions  of  the 
masters  of  the  chair,  and  of  the 
free  courts,  only  on.  legal  grounds. 
After  having  taken  this  oath,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  reveal,  even 
to  their  confessors,  the  secrers  of 
the  tribunal ;  and  on  transgressing 
this  law,  though  only  in  the  most 
trifling  point,  they  were  hanged 
without  mercy.  They  pronounced 
judgment  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  Westphalian  secret  tribu¬ 
nal,  and  executed  it  conformably  to 
the  decrees  of  the  tree  courts. 
They  knew  each  other  by  certain 
secret  signs. 

t(  The  original  constitution  of 

O 

the  secret  tribunals  did,  however, 
not  long  continue  in  force ;  /all 
sorts  of  abandoned  characters  being 
admitted.  The  number  of  free 
knights  allowed  to  every  tribunal 
was  originally  limited  to  eleven, 
but  in  a  short  time  many  of  them 
amounted  to  sixty  or  seventy,  who 
even  were  not  possessed  of  an  inch 
of  landed  property  in  Westphaly, 
and  were  induced  bv  self-interest, 
ambition,  and  revenge,  or  some 
other  disgraceful  motive,  to  join 
the  association.  The  meeting- 
places  of  the  members  of  the  se¬ 
cret  tribunals  degenerated  into 
haunts  of  sanguinary  banditti,  who 
indiscriminately  assassinated  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  The 
masters  of  the  chair  being  actuated 
by  the  most  sordid  avarice,  they 
divided  the  free  counties  into 
numerous  smaller  seats  ol  justice, 
whereby  the  number  ot  spies  and 
secret  informers  naturally  was  in¬ 
creased  to  a  most  prodigious.de 
gree,  and  various  opportunities 
offered  for  fraud,  imposition,  and 


extortion.  Although  they  were 
originally  authorised  to  pronounce 
sentence  only  in  criminal  cases,  in 
order  to  increase  their  fees  they  at 
length  interfered  in  private  and 
domestic  affairs,  and  contrived 
to  lay  even  counts  and  princes  un¬ 
der  contribution.  On  their  admis¬ 
sion,  they  vowed  in  the  most  so¬ 
lemn  and  awful  manner,  to  judge 
with  incorruptible  impartiality,  to 
regard  no  person,  and  even  to  be 
deaf  to  every  emotion  of  the  heart, 
in  framing  their  decrees ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  swayed  by 
selfishness,  accessible  to  corruption, 
partial  to  their  f  tends,  while  they 
prosecuted  their  enemies  with  the 
most  rancorous  malice,  and  pro¬ 
stituted  their  function  by  rendering 
their  authority  subservient  to  the 
gratification,  of  the  most  brutal  lust 
They  were  deaf  to  the  lamenta- 
-tions  of  calumniated  innocence, 
assassinated  their  relations  to 
inherit  their  estates,  and  were 
more  dreadful  to  the  virtuous  than 
the  midnight  ruffian.  A  free  count 
frequently  acted  at  once  as  witness 
and  as  judge:  the  spy,  informer, 
witness,  and  judge,  were  in  many 
instances  united  in  the  same  per¬ 
son  ;  in  short,  the  abuses  which 
disgraced  the  secret  tribunals  ren¬ 
dered  them  a  real  curse  to  mankind. 

“  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  their  power  in  Germany 
rose  to  a  most  alarming  degree; 
and  we  may  safely  maintain  that 
the  German  empire  at  that  time 
contained  more  than  140,000  free 
knights,  who,  without  either  pre¬ 
vious  notice  or  trial,  executed 
every  one  who  was  condemned  by 
the  secret  ban.  Austrians,  Bava¬ 
rians,  Franconians,  and  Suabians, 
having  a  demand  on  any  one 
whom  they  could  not  bring  to  jus¬ 
tice  before  the  regular  courts  of 
this  country,  applied  to  the  West- 

'  phalian 
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phaJian  secret  tribunal,  where 
they  obtained  a  summons,  and  in 
case  of  non-appearance,  a  sen¬ 
tence,  which  was  immediately 
communicated  to  the  whole  frater¬ 
nity  of  free  knights,  a  step  by 
which  were  put  in  motion  an  host 
of  executioners,  bound  by  the  most 
dreadful  oath  to  spare  neither  fa¬ 
ther  nor  mother,  nor  to  regard  the 
sacred  ties  of  friendship  or  matri¬ 
monial  love.  If  a  free  knight  met 
a  friend  condemned  by  the  secret 
ban,  and  gave  him  only  the 
slightest  hint  to  save  his  life  by 
flight,  all  the  other  free  knights 
were  bound  to  hang  him  seven 
feet  higher  than  any  other  crimi¬ 


nal.  The  sentence  being:  pro¬ 


nounced  in  the  secret  ban,  they 
were  obliged  to  put  it  into  imme¬ 
diate  execution,  and  not  permitted 
to  make  the  least  remonstrance, 
though  they  were  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  victim  was  the  best 
of  men,  and  innocent  of  the  crime 
alleged  against  him.  This  induced 

O  O  j 

almost  every  man  or  rank  and 
power  to  become  a  member  of  that  . 
dreadful  association,  in  order  to 
secure  himself  against  its  effects. 
Every  prince  had  some  free  knights 
among  his  counsellors,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  German  nobility  be¬ 
longed  to  that  secret  order.  Even 
princes,  for  instance,  the  duke 


of  Bavaria  and  the  margrave  of 


Brandenburgh,  were  members  of 
the  secret  tribunal.  The  duke 
William  of  Brunswic  is  reported 
to  have  said  :  4  I  must  order  the 
duke  Adolphus  of  Schleswic  to 

*  be  hanged,  if  he  should  come  to 

*  see  me,  lest  the  free  knights 


should  hang  me/  It  was  difficult 


to  elude  the  proceedings  of  the  free 
knights,  as  they  at  all  times  con¬ 
trived  to  steal  at  night,  unknown 
and  unseen,  to  the  gates  of  castles, 
palaces,  and  towns,  and  to  affix  the 


summons  of  the  secret  tribunal. 
When  this  had  been  done  three 
times,  and  the  accused  did  not  ap¬ 
pear,  he  was  condemned  by  the 
secret  ban,  and  summoned  once 
more  to  submit  to  the  execution 
of  the  sentence;  and  in  case  of 
non-appearance,  he  was  solemnly 
outlawed,  and  then  the  invisible 
hands  of  free  knights  followed  all 
his  steps  till  they  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  away  his  life. 
When  a  free  knight  thought  him¬ 
self  too  weak  to  seize  and  hang 
the  culprit,  he  was  bound  to  pursue 
him  till  he  met  with  some  of  his 
colleagues,  who  assisted  him  in 
hanging  him  to  a  tree,  near  the 
high  road,  and  not  to  a  gibbet; 
signifying  thereby  that  they  exer¬ 
cised  a  free  imperial  judicature 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  provincial  tribu¬ 
nals.  If  the  devoted  victim  made 
resistance,  so  as  to  compel  them 
to  poignard  him;  they  tied  the 
dead  body  to  a  tree,  fixing  the  dag¬ 
ger  over  his  head,  to  show  that  he 
had  not  been  murdered,  but  exe¬ 
cuted  by  a  free  knight. 

ee  Their  transactions  were 
shrouded  in  the  most  profound 
concealment;  and  the  signal  by 
which  they  recognised  one  an¬ 
other  never  could  be  discovered. 
Their  secret  proceedings  were  not 
permitted  to  be  disclosed  to  the 
emperor  himself,  although  he  was 
supreme  master  of  the  chair.  Only 
when  he  asked,  f  Has  N.  N.  been 
*  condemned  r*  the  free  knights 
were  allowed  to  reply  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  or  negative:  but  when  he 
inquired  4  Who  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  secret  ban'?*  they 
were  not  permitted  to  mention  any 
name. 

“  The  emperor,  or  his  delegate, 
could  create  free  knights  no  where 

fr 

but  on  the  '*  red  soil,- V*.  r*  West- 
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kaly,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
ee  knights,  who  acted  as  wit- 
esses.  The  real  signification  of 
le  term  red  soil ,  and  the  reason 
diy  it  was  applied  to  Westphaly, 
as  not  yet  been  traced  out ;  but 
uring  my  stay  in  that  country,  I 
:arnt  the  following  particulars 
oncerning  it,  which  seemed  to 
le  most  probable.  They  in- 
)rrned  me,  that  the  terms  red  soil 
/ere  used  as  a  nickname,  to  di- 
[inguish  the  Westphalian  country, 
i  which  this  abominable  bloody 
ribunal  had  been  first  established, 
pom  those  milder  ones  of  the  same 
ind  in  Germany.  For  Red  soil, 


1175} 

i.  e,  *  Rother  grund/  or  r  Hiramek- 
‘  strieh/  or  f  Himmels-gegend/  be¬ 
came  its  most  forcible  and  current 
name,  from  a  noble  family,  which 
was  successively  subject  to  the 
barbarity  of  those  bloodhounds. 
When  any  of  its  descendants  hap¬ 
pened  to  ask  what  had  become  of 
their  ancestors,  they  were  gene¬ 
rally  answered  with  the  nickname, 
f  They  iiave  wandered  to  the  Red 
‘  soil/  i.  e.to  the  Soil  that  is  stained 
•with  blood.  For  red  signifies  in 
German  not  only  rath,  but  also 
blood-red;  and  soil  signifies  erde. 
Thus  ‘  blutrothe  erde,}  blood-red 
soil.” 


The  Alexandrian  Library — Opinions  of  Gibbon  criticised. 


[From  White’s 

f  <  ryMdE  sentence  of  Omar/ 
JL  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  *  was 
executed  with  blind  obedience: 
the  volumes  of  paper  or  parch¬ 
ment  were  distributed  to  the  four 
thousand  baths;  and  such  was 
their  incredible  multitude,  that 
six  months  were  barely  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  this  pre¬ 
cious  fuel.  Since  the  Dynasties  of 
Abulpharagius  have  been  given 
to  the  wcfrld  in  a  Latin  version, 
the  tale  has  been  repeatedly 
>  transcribed  ;  ancl  every  scholar, 
with  pious  indignation,  has  de¬ 
plored  the  irreparable  shipwreck 
of  the  learning,  the  arts,  and  the 
genius,  of  antiquity.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  deny  both  the  fact  and  its  con¬ 
sequences.  The  fact  is  indeed 
marvellous;  <(  Read  and  won¬ 
der  !”  says  the  historian  himself/ 
Edit,  4to,  vol.  v.  p.  343. 

“  r  Tills  anecdote/  subjoins  Mr. 

:  Gibbon  in  a  note  on  this  passage. 


AEg  yptiaca.] 

f  will  be  in  vain  sought  in  the 
f  Annals  of  Eutychius,  and  the 
‘  Saracenic  History  of  Elmacin. 

*  The  silence  of  Abulfeda,  Murtadi, 
c  and  a  crowd  of  Moslems  is  less 
‘  conclusive,  from  their  ignorance 

*  of  Christian  literature.’ 

if  But  first,  we  may  ask,  is  tire 
story  of  Abulpharajus  itself  correct¬ 
ly  reported  by  Mr.  Gibbon  ?  Surely' 
it  is  an  unfair  inference,  which  he 
has  made  from  the  historian's 
words,  that  all  the  four  thousand 
baths  of  the  city  were  supplied 
with  these  hooks  for  fuel.  Their 
distribution  amongst  any  number 
of  the  baths  would  justify  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Abulpharajus,  and  the 
meaning  which  I  would  affix  to  it. 
He  does  not  say,  that  six  months 
were  barely  sufficient  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  :  this  is  a  false  comment 

•  JL 

upon  a  mistaken  text,.  The  Ara¬ 
bic  historian  /says  nothing  like 
if ;  he  simply  relates  the  fact, 
that  in  half  a  year  the  books  were 
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entirely  consumed  :  but  how  many 
baths  were  employed  in  their  de¬ 
struction,  he  neither  says  nor  in¬ 
sinuates.  The  incredible  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  volumes,  therefore, 
vanishes  at  once.  If  during  the 
whole  time  which  elapsed,  whilst 
these  precious  monuments  of  anti¬ 
quity  were  gradually  consuming, 
no  sentiment  of  remorse  or  com¬ 
punction  arose  in  the  breasts  of  the 
conquerors,  no  wish  to  rescue  the 
still  remaining  treasures  of  this  in¬ 
estimable  library  from  further 
ravage  and  destruction,  well  might 
Abulpharajus  exclaim,  ‘  Hear  and 
*  wonder  l’  Hear  and  wonder  at 
the  brutal  ignorance  and  unrelent¬ 
ing  fury  of  the  barbarians  ! 

“  Secondly,  even  if  I  should 
grant  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  we  have 
only  the  evidence  of  Abulpharajus 
for  the  general  fact,  I  see  no  ground 
for  rational  scepticism  with  regard 
to  its  reality.  I  will  concede  even 
more  ;  1  will  allow  that  Abulpha¬ 
rajus  himself  does  not  mention  the 
circumstance  in  his  Syriac  Univer¬ 
sal  History,  though  he  generally 
describes  the  period  when  it  hap¬ 
pened. 

They  *  both  contain  in  general 
the  same  narrative,  but  with  occa¬ 
sional  additions  and  omissions,  as 
appeared  to  the  author  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  class  of  readers  for 
whom  he  was  writing.  Thus 
many  particulars  concerning  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Acca,  with  the 
various, messages  which  passed  be¬ 
twixt  our  lion-hearted  Richard  and 
his  generous  rival  Saladin,  are 
given  at  large  in  the  Syriac,  but 
entirely  passed  over  in  the  Arabic  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  request  of 
Philoponus,  and  the  burning  of 
the  Alexandrian  library,  are  given 


in  the  Arabic,  but  omitted  in  the 
Syriac.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
numerous ;  and  every  general! 
scholar  may  judge  for  himself,  a:* 
both  the  histories  in  the  original 
languages,  together  writh  the  Latin; 
translations,  are  before  the  public,: 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  the  objection  urged 
by  Mr.  Gibbon, '  that  the  solitary 
f  report  of  a  stranger,  who  wrote 
‘  at  the  end  of  six  hundred  years  on 
‘  the  coniines  of  Media,  is  over* 
'  balanced  by  the  silence  of  two 
4  annalists  of  a  more  early  date, 
f  both  Christians,  both  natives  of 
*  Egypt,  and  the  most  ancient  of 
(  whom,  the  patriarch  Eutychius, 
‘  has  amply  described  the  conquest 
‘  of  Alexandria/ 

If  Abulpharajus  himself,  in  his 
Syriac  Universal  History,  has  both 
given  the  life  of  Omar  and  noticed 
the  capture  of  Alexandria,  and 
yet  omitted  mentioning  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  library,  and  even  the 
very  name  of  Philoponus,  why 
might. not  the  two  annalists  do  the 
same  ? 

The  high  literary  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  rank  of  this  illustrious 
primate  of  the  East,  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  concurrent  testimonies,,  as  well 
of  Mahometans  as  Christians,  to 
the  gravity  and  sanctity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  would,  in  my  opinion,  even 
if  he  were  found  to  stand  single  in 
his  testimony,  more  than  overba¬ 
lance  the  frivolous  cavils  of  Mr. 
Gibbon.  . 

But  further,  to  the  negative 
argument  of  Mr.  Gibbon  I  shall 
venture  to  oppose  the  positive  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  Arabic  historians, 
both  writers  of  unquestionable  au¬ 
thority,  and  both  orthodox  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Musulman  faith, 


*  u  Ttje  two  Universal  Histories  of  Abulpharajus,  written  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
languages.” 

~  ^  ’  Macrisi 


/ 


Remar  ks  on  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth, 


[acrisi  and  Abdollatif ;  who  not 
ily  agree  in  stating  the  fact,  the 
lining  of  the  library,  but  also 
Dint  out  to  us  the  exact  spot  on 
Inch  the  library  stood.  For  after 
Dscribing  the  column,  commonly 
illed  Pompey’s  Pillar,  and  men- 
oning  the  adjacent  ruins  of  some 
icient  edifice,  they  add,  that 
there  was  the  library  which 
Amru  Ebu  El  Aas  burnt  by  the 
command  of  the  khalif  Omar/ 
conclude,  therefore,  that  both  the 
irning,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
e  despoiling*-,  of  the  library  by 
mru,  and  its  actual  situation,  are 
disputable  ascertained. 

“  A  satisfactory  answer  having 
)w,  I  hope,  been  given  to  the 
optical  insinuation  of  Mr.  Gib- 
)n,  I  advance  a  step  further.'  A.,s 
e  library  despoiled  by  Amru  was 
royal  library,'  and  as  the  first 
:oIemccan  library  was  unfortunate- 
burnt  by  Julius  Csesar,  this  must 
jcessarily  have  been  the  second 
iolemrean  library ;  and  conse- 
lently  part  of  the  temple  of  Sera- 
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pis.  We  have  at  length,  then, 
by  the  assistance  of  Arabic  writers, 
unexpectedly  discovered  the  site 
of  the  Serapeum ;  a  discovery 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  curious 
for  more  than  a  century  :  and 
hence  arises  one  strong  proof,  that 
a  knowledge  of  Arabic  may  be 
made  peculiarly  subservient  to  the 
illustration  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 

“  But  are  there  no  passages,  it 
may  be  asked,  in  Greek  or  Latin 
authors,  which  corroborate  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Arabic  writers  respecting 
the  site  of  the  Serapeum  ?  I  an¬ 
swer,  that  certainly  there  are; 
though  their  meaning  has  hitherto 
been  wholly  overlooked,  and  per¬ 
haps  would  for  ever  have  been  lost 
in  obscurity,  had  not  a  ray  of  light 
broken  in  from  the  East.  Such, 
however,  is  the" accumulated  force 
of  these  passages,  wnen  properly 
considered,  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  temple  of  Serapis 
was  contiguous  to  what  is  common” 
ly  called  the  Pillar  of  Pompey.’> 


t 
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[From  Ellis’s  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets.] 


THE  poetical  history  of  this 
important  reign,  which  oc- 
ipies  near  a  century  in  our  annals, 
>uld  not  easily  be  comprised  in  a 
oderate  volume.  Epic  and  didac- 
i  poems,  satires,  fDlays,  maskes, 
inslations.  from  the  Greek,  Latin, 
td  all  the  modern  languages,  his- 
rical  legends,  devotional  poems, 
istoral  sonnets,  madrigals*  acros¬ 


tics,  and  humourous  and  romantic 
ballads,  were  produced  during  this 
period,  with  a  profusion  which, 
perhaps,  has  never  since  been 
equalled.  No  less  than  seventy- 
four  noets  are  assigned  to  the -reign 
of  Elizabeth  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  ‘  Theatrunl  Poetarum/  and  the 
catalogue  might  certainly  be  much 
further  extended. 


*  “  Abulpharajus  affirms,  that  the  books  were  ordered  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
dis,  and  used  as  fuel  for  heating  them.  It  being  then  explicitly  staled,  that  they 
;re  not  burnt  in  the  library,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the  edifice  itself,  that  is,  its  walls, 
3ms,  and  colonnades,  remained  after  the  books  were  committed  to  the  flames.” 

1801.  M  “  It 
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“  Jt  is  true,  that,  of  these  claim¬ 
ants  to  immortality,  the  far  greater 
number  have  been  very  generally 
consigned  to  oblivion  ;  a  few,  such 
as  Drayton,  Fairfax,  Warner,  sir 
John  Harrington,  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
sir  Walter  Raleigh,  &x\,  continue 
to  be  cited,  in  deference  to  their 
ancient  reputation;  but  Shak- 
speare,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Spenser, 
and  sir  John  Davis,  are  still  con¬ 
fessed  to  be  unrivalled  in  their 
several  styles  of  composition,  al¬ 
though  near  two  centuries  have 
elapsed,  during  which  the  progress 
of  literature  and  the  improvement 
of  our  language  have  been  constant 
and  uninterrupted. 

“  The  literary  splendour  of  this 
reign  may  be  justly  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  the  Reformation. 
e  When  the  corruptions  and  impos- 
r  tures  of  popery  were  abolished/ 
•says  Mr;  Warton,  ‘  the  laity,  who 
‘  had  now  been  taught  to  assert 

*  their  natural  privileges,  became 
‘  impatient  of  the  old  monopoly  of 

*  knowledge,  and  demanded  ad- 

*  mission  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
r  clergy.  The  general  curiosity 
e  for  new  discoveries,  heightened 
‘  either  by  just  or  imaginary  ideas 

*  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the 

*  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  exci- 

*  ted  all  persons  of  leisure  and  for- 

*  tune  to  study  the  classics.  The 

*  pedantry  of  the  present  age  was 

*  the  politeness  of  the  last/  Of 
this  pedantry  he  adduces  a  curious 
instance  in  the  occupations  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  whose  marvel¬ 
lous  progress  in  the  Greek  nouns 
is  recorded  with  rapture  bv  her 
preceptor  Roger  Ascham  ;  and  he 
might  have  found  many  similar  ex¬ 
amples  in  Anne  .fiullen,  and  other 
distinguished  characters.  But  these 
efforts  of  patience  and  industry  in 
the  great,  were  perhaps  necessa’ry 
to  encourage  and  preserve  the 


general  emulation  of  the  learner 
In  a' short  time,  all  the  treasures  c 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  literatur 
were  laid  open  to  the  public 
through  the.  medium  of  translatior 
The  former  supplied  our  poetr 
with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  nc\ 
and  beautiful  allusions ;  the  latte 
afforded  numberless  stories  take 
from  common  life,  in  which  variet 
of  incident  and  ingenuity  of  contr 
vancc  were  happily  united.  Th 
genius  which  was  destined  to  corr 
bine  this  mass  of  materials,  coul 
not  fail  to  be  called  forth  by  th 
patronage  of  the  court,  by  the  ir 
centive  of  general  applause,  and  b 
the  hope's  of  raising  the  literar 
glory  of  our  nation  to  a  level  wit 
that  which  was  the  result  of  i 
political  and  military  triumphs. 

“  It  must  also  be  remembere 
that  the  English  language  was,  ; 
this  time,  much  more  copious,  an 
consequently  better  adapted  t 
poetry,  than  at  any  prior  or  subsc 
quent  period.  Our  vocabular 
was  enriched,  during  the  first  ha 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  almo 
daily  adoptions  from  the  learnc 
languages ;  and  though  they  wei 
often  admitted  without  necessity 

j 

and  only  in  consequence  of  a  blin 
veneration  for  the  dignity  of  poll 
syllables,  they  must  have  adde 
something  to  the  expression,  < 
wrell  as  to  the  harmony  and  vanef 
of  our  language.  These  exotic 
however  did  not  occasion  the  e: 
pulsion  Of  the  natives.  Our  vulgj 
tongue  having  become  the  vehici 
of  religion,  was  regarded,  not  on! 
with  national  partiality,  but  wit 
pious  reverence.  Chancer,  wl 
was  supposed  to  have  greatly  assis 
ed  the  doctrines  of  his  conten 
porary,  Wickliffe,  by  ridiculing  tl 
absurdities^  and  exposing  the  in 
postures  of  the  monks,  was  n< 
only  respected  as  the  father  of  Erp 
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i  poetrv,  but  revered  as  a  cham- 
>n  of  reformation :  and  a  familiar 
owledge  of  his  phraseology  was 
isidered,  at  least  in  the  reign  of 
ward  VI.  as  essential  to  the 
[iteness  of  a  courtier.  ‘  I  know 
icm/  says  Wilson,  in  his  Rheto- 
k,  ‘  that  think  rhetorick  to  stand 
Folly  upon  dark  words :  and  he 
lat  can  catch  an  inkhorn  term  by 
le  tail,  him  they  count  to  be  a 
ne  Englishman  and  a  good  rhe- 
jrician.  He  that  cometh  lately 
it  of  France  will  talk  French- 
nglish,  and  never  blush  at  the 
latter.  Another  chops  in  with 
nglish  Italianated.  The  fine 
mrtier  will  talk  nothing  but  Chau - 
r/  This,  by  the  way,  may 
ve  to  explain  the  cause  of  Spen- 
’s  predilection  for  a  phraseology, 
ich,  though  antiquated,  was  not 
ler  obsolete  or  unfashionable, 
f  The  whole  world  of  words, 
refore  (to  borrow  an  expression 
>ne  of  our  glossarists),  w'as  open 
Shakespeare  and  his  contempo- 
ies,  and  the  mode. of  employing 
treasures  was  left  very  much  to 
ir  discretion.  Criticism  was 
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in  its  infancy  :  this  was  the.  age  of 
adventure  and  experiment,  under¬ 
taken  for  the  instruction  of  poste¬ 
rity.  Mr.  War  ton  thinks  he  sees 
in  the  writers  of  this  reign  e  a  cer- 
f  tain  dignified  inattention  to  nice- 
‘  ties/  and  to  this  he  attributes  the 
f  flowing  modulation  which  now 
f  marked  the  measuresofour  poets:' 
but  there  seems  to  be  neither  dig¬ 
nity  nor  inattention  in  deviating 
from  rules  which  had  never  been 
laid  down :  and  the  modulation, 
which  he  ascribes  to  this  cause,  is 
not  less  likely  to  have  resulted 
from  the  musical  studies,  which  at 
this  time  formed  a  part  of  general 
education.  The  lyrical  composi¬ 
tions  of  this  time  are  so  far  from, 
being  usually  marked  with  a  faulty 
negligence,  that  excess  of  orna¬ 
ment,  and  laboured  affectation, 
are  their  characteristic  blemishes. 
Such  as  are  free  from  conceit  and 
antithesis,  are,  in  general,  exqui¬ 
sitely  polished,  and  may  safely  be 
compared  with  the  most  elegant, 
and  finished  specimens  of  modern 
poetry/' 
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[From  the  Same.] 


[T  has  been  remarked  by  bi¬ 
shop  Percy,  that  almost  all  the 
dry  which  was  composed  during 
early  part  of  the  preceding 
$n,  was  remarkable  for  the  faci- 
and  musical  flow  of  its  versifi- 
ion;  whereas  the  compositions 
Donne,  Jonson,  and  many  of 
ir  contemporaries,  are,  in  gene- 
unusually  harsh  and  discordant. 
f  Indeed,  our  literature  could 
fail  of  reflecting,  in  some  de- 
e,  the  manners,  of  the  court. 


Our  maiden  queen,  unable  to  sub¬ 
mit,  without  some  degree  of 
peevishness  and  regret,  to  the  ra¬ 
vages  made  in  her  charms  by  the 
attacks  of  age  and  infirmity^  spread 
uneasiness  and  constraint  all  around 
her  :  and  the  playful  gallantry  in¬ 
separable  from  a  female  court,  was 
gradually  succeeded,  by  a  more 
cold  and  gloomy  system  of  man¬ 
ners.  Poetry,  which  had  long 
been  busied  with  the  loves  and 
graces,  was  now  occupied  with  the 
M  2  abstruse 
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abstruse  researches  of  science ;  and 
fancy  seemed  to  be  crushed  and 
overlaid  by  the  weight  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

“  The  accession  of  James  I. 
who  brought  to  the  throne  the  ac¬ 
complishments  and  dispositions  of  a 
pedagogue.  Contributed  to  the 
growth  of  pedantry  and  affecta¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sullen  spirit  of  puritanism,  which 
began  to  be  widely  diffused,  con¬ 
curred  in  vitiating  the  national 
taste.  The  theatres  alone  seem  to 
have  been  the  refuge  of  genius : 
indeed  no  period  of  our  history 
has  produced  so  many  models 
of  dramatic  excellence :  but  the 
wretched  spirit  of  criticism  which 
prevailed  in  the  closet,  is  evinced 
by  the  multiplied  editions  of  Donne, 
Herbert,  and  similar  versifiers ; 
by  the  general  preference  of  Jonson 
to  Shakespeare;  and  by  the  num¬ 
berless  volumes  of  patchwork  and 
shreds  of  quotation,  which  form  the 
prose  compositions  of  this  age. 

“  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 

i  «• 


series  of  Scotish  poets  terminate 
abruptly  in  this  reign  ;  and  that  r 
name  of  eminence  occurs  betwee 
those  of  Drummond  and  Thomsoi 
Indeed  it  is  not  extraordinary,  th 
the  period  which  intervened  b 
tween  the  union  of  the  two  crowi 
and  that  of  the  countries,  shou 
have  proved  highly  unprepitious 
Scotish  literature.  Scotland  b 
coming  an  appendage  to  the  sisfc 
kingdom,  was  subjected,  as  Ir 
land  has  since  been,  to  the  worst 
all  governments,  being  abandom 
to  the  conflict  of  rival  families,  wl 
were  alternately  supported  by  tl 
English  administration ;  so  that 
exhibited  a  species  of  anarchy  und 
the  auspices  of  a  legitimate  sov 
reign. 

“  James  I.  was  himself  a  po( 
and  specimens  of  his  talent,  su'< 
as  it  was,  are  to  be  found  in  mai 
of  our  miscellanies.  He  alsowrc 
some  rules  and  cautdes, '  for  theu 
of  professors  of  the  art,  which  ha 
been  long,  and  perhaps  deserved! 
disregarded.” 
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[From  the  Same.] 


(  HPI]  AT  we  may  not  be  cncum- 
JL  bered  by  the  accumulation 
of  our  materials,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  take  some  opportunity 
of  reviewing  those  which  we  have 
collected ;  of  comparing  them  with 
such  descriptions  of  national  man¬ 
ners  as  are  furnished  by  our  pro¬ 
fessed  historians ;  and  of  connecting 
them  with  such  further  particulars, 
as  are  to  be  gleaned  from  sources 
of  incidental  information.  For  this 
necessary  digression,  there  is  no 
period  more  convenient  than  that 
on  which  we  are  now  entering  ; 


because  the  ’interval  between  t 
reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  Vk 
which  comprehends  near  a  centui 
although  uncommonly  rich  in  Scot 
poets  of  distinguished  excellent 
does  not  furnish  us  with'  a  sin^ 
name  among  the  natives  of  En'gla 
deserving  -of  much  notice.  C 
survey  must  "q£  course  be  vt 
rapid,  and  rather  desultory,  but 
will  at  least  break  the  monotony 
the  narrative,  and  preclude, 
the  future,  the  necessity  of  in*l 
ducing  many  detached  observ  atio 
which,  when  our  extracts  becoi 
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sore  amusing,  would  prove  a 
isagreeable  interruption  to  the 
xider. 

“  To  begin  with  the  lower  classes 
f society. 

•j 

“  It  is  generally  agreed,  that 
Tore  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
»r  a  long  time  after,  nearly  all  the 
rids  of  the  kingdom  were  culti- 
ited  by  serfs,  whose  situation  was, 
i  many  respects,  scarcely  distin- 
Liishable  from  absolute  slavery. 

;  may,  however,  be  inferred  from 
le  very  curious  extract  already 
mted  from  Pierce  Ploughman, 
►at  about  the  middle  of  the  fbur- 
enth  century,  and  probably  much 
irlier,  the  labouring  poor,  though 
ill  serfs  with  respect  to  their 
udal  lords,  were  perfectly  free 
ith  respect  to  their  immediate 
nployers.  The  poet  says. 

Labourers  that  have  no  land  to  live  on, 
but  their  hands-p 

But  if  they  be  highly  hired  else  will  they 
chide.’ 

tiring  a  great,  part  of  the  year, 
deed,  they  were  glad  to  work 
r  a  mere  subsistence  ;  but  when 
’ovisions  were  plentiful;  they 
)u?d  only  be  induced '  to  work 
ali  by  the  temptation  of  exces- 
ye  wages.  Against  this  indolence 
e  author  inveighs  with  great  ve- 
Jmence ;  but  his  remonstrances' 
ere  probably  ineffectual,  because 
stupid  insensibility,  and  a  heed- 
ss  profusion,  are  the  natural  cha- 
.cteristics  of  an  oppressed  and 
igraded  people. 

“  Besides,  their  conduct  seems 

have  arisen,  in  some  measure, 

om  the  imperfect  state  of  agricul- 

re.  Animal  food  formed  a  con- 

lerable  part  of  the  support  of  the 

mple ;  put  as  the  whole  of  the 

anure  was  used  on  the  arable 

nds,  and  it  was  impossible  that 

rge  numbers  of  Cattle  could  sub- 

# 


sist  during  the  cold  season  on  the 
natural  pastures,  they  were  slaugh¬ 
tered,  and  salted  in  autumn  for  a  win- 
.  ter  provision.  This  is  a  reason  ad¬ 
duced  by  sir  John  Fortescue  for  re¬ 
jecting,  the  gabelle  or  salt-tax,  as 
source  of  revenue  for  England.  ‘  In 

*  France/  says  he,  *  the  “people 
f  saiten  but  little  meat,  except  their 
f  bacon,  and  therefore  would  buy 
'  little  salt  ;■  but  yet  they  be  artyci 
f  (compelled)  to  buy  more  salt  than 
f  they  would.— -This  rule  and  order 
‘  would  be  sore  abhorred  in  Eng- 

f  land,  as  well  by  the  mefchants,  . 
‘  that  be  wonted  to  have  their  free* 
f  dom  in  buying  and  selling  of  salt, 
f  as  by  the  people,  that  usen  much 

*  more  to  salt  their  meats  than  do 

*  the  Frenchmen/ — Fortescue  on 
Monarchy,  chap.  x. 

“  But  it  appears  that,  partly 
from  the  improvidence  usual  to  a 
barbarous  state  of  society,  and 
partly  from  the  want  of  those  ii> 
ternal  means  of  communication 
which  tend  to  diffuse  general  abun¬ 
dance,  these  stores  of  animal  food, 
as  well  as  the  grain,  were  often 
consumed  before  the  reproduction 
of  a  fresh  stock.  Hence,  in  the 
above-mentioned  extracts  from 
Pierce  Ploughman,  the  poor  are 
represented  as  reduced  to  ‘  loaves 
‘  of  beans  and  bran/  and  to  ‘  feed 
f  hunger  with  beans  and  baken 
c  apples,  chyboles  and  charvell/ 
until  the  return  of  the  harvest  again 
enabled  them  £0  waste  their  time 
in  idleness  and  profusion. 

“  Even  the  farnfers  themselves, 
the  order  to  which  Pierce  the 
Ploughman  apparently  belonged, 
do  not  seem  to  have  fared  very 
sumptuously,  during  some  part  <3f 
the  year ;  for  he  declares,  that  his 
whole  provision  consists  in  f  two 
f  green  cheeses,  some  curds  and 

*  cream,  and  an  oat  cake./  but  he 
adds,  that  ‘  after  Lammas,  he  might 

M  3  "  *'  dight 


$ 
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f  dight  his  dinner *  as  he  likes.  The 
particulars  of  his  wealth  are,  a  cow 
and  calf,  and  a  cart-mare,  which  he 
keeps  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
manure  upon  his  land.  These 
articles,  perhaps,  were  designed 
to  give  an  exact  statement  of  his 
condition  in  society;  for  they  seem 
to  agree  with  what  sir  John  Forte- 
scue  considers  as  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  yeoman. 

“  It  is  very  honourable  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  English  nation, 
that  our  tw'o  best  early  poets, 
Chaucer,  and  the  author  of  Pierce 
Ploughman,  have  highly  extolled 
this  useful  body  of  men,  while  the 
French  minstrels  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Universally  seem  to  approve  the 
supercilious  contempt  with  w'hich 
the  nobles  affected  to  treat  them. 
The  absurd  prejudices  of  chivalry 
on  this  subject  are  notill  expressed 
by  Lydgate,  where  he  makes  Achil¬ 
les  express  his  apprehension  that. 


f  In  this  rage  furious  and  wood, 

f  Full  likel\  is  that  all  the  noble  blood 

*  Throughout  this  worlde  shall  destroyed 

be  : 

7 

1  Anc}  a  rural  folk  (and  that  were  great 
pity) 


*  Shall  have  lordship,  and  wholly  gover¬ 

nance; 

(  And  churlis  eke,  with  sorrow  and  mis¬ 
chance, 

*  In  every  land  shrjl  fordis  be  alone, 

*  When  gentlemen  shall  slayen  be  eac]i 

one.1' 


“  There  is  a  curious  chapter  in 
sir  John  Fortescuebs  Treatise  de 
Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,  wdiich 
seems-  to  prove  that  the  smaller 
landholders  in  England  usually  en¬ 
joyed  more  comforts  than,  from  the 
general  language  of  historians,  we 
should  be  led  to  imagine;  for  he 
asserts,  that  There  is  scarce  a  small 

*  village  in  which  you  may  not  find 

*  a  knight,  an  esquire,  or  some  sub- 

*  stantial  householder,  commonly 


f  called  a  frankleyne,  all  men  o 
'  considerable  estates  :  there  art 
f  Others  who  are  called  freeholders 

*  and  many  yeomen  of  estates  suf 
‘  ficient  to  make  a  substantial  jury. 
(Chap.  xxix.J  This  wealth  he  at 
tributes  principally  to  the  enclosuri 
of  our  pasture  lands. 

^  The  same  writer  thus  describe 
the  comparative  poverty  of  tin 
French  common  people :  *  Thi 
f  same  commons  be  so  impoverish^ 

*  and  destroyed,  that  they  may  un 
f  neth  (scarcely)  live.  They  drinl 
‘  water;  they  eat  apples,  with  brea< 
‘  right  brown,  made  of  rye.  The; 
f  eat  no  flesh,  but  if  be  seldom  ; 
'  little  lard;  or  of  the  entrails  o 
e  heads  of  beasts  slain  for  the  noble 
‘  and  merchants  of  the  land.  The; 
f  wearen  no  woollen,  but  if  it  be  : 
‘  poor  coat  under  their  outermos 

*  garment,  made  of  great  canvass 
f  and  call  it  a  frock.  'Tlieir  hosei 
‘  be  of  like  canvass,  and  passei 
‘  not  their  Lnee,  wherefore  they  b< 
e  gartered,  and  their  thighs  bare 
‘  Their  wives  and  children  goi 

*  bare-foot  ;  they  may  in  non< 
‘  other  wise  live.  For  some  o 

*  them  that  was  w  ont  to  pay  to  hi 
e  lord  for  his  tenement  which  \v 

*  hireth  by  the  year,  a  scute  ( 

*  crown),  payeth  now  to  the  kinj 
\  over  that  scute,  five  scutes 
‘  Wherethrough  iliey  be  arty< 
f  (compelled)  by  necessity  so  t 
(  watch,  labour,'  and  grub  in  ill 
‘  ground  for  their  sustenance,  tha 

*  their  nature  is  much  wasted,  an< 

*  the  kind  of  them  brought  to  nought 
1  They  goh  crooked,  and  are  feeble 
'  not  able  to  fight,  &:c/  Fortescu 
on  Monarchy,  chap%iii. 

“  But  though  the  low'er  orders  c 
people  in  England  were  so  ad  van 
tageously  distinguished  from  thos 
of  other  nations,  by  a  super  iorit 
in  food  and  clothing,  their  domesti 
buildings  seem  to  have  been  muc 
•x  \  •  -  :  inferic 
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inferior  to  those  on  the  continent  ; 
and  this  inferiority  continued  even 
down  to  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  as  appears  from  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  Elarrison  : 

“  1  In  old  time/  says  he,  ‘  the 
f  houses  of  the  Britons  were  slightly 
‘  set  up  with  a  few  posts,  and  many 
f  raddles  (hurdles),  with  stable  and 
f  all  offices  under  one  roof;  the  like 
r  whereof  almost  is  to  be  seen  in 
r  the  fenny  countries  and  northern 
r  parts,  unto  this  day,  where,  for 
f  lack  of  wood,  they  are  enforced 
:  to  continue  this  ancient  manner 
'  of  building.  So  in  the  open  and 
r  champain  countries,  they  are  en- 
f  forced,  for  want  of  stuff,  to  use 
'  no  studs  at  all  *,  but  only  frank- 
'  posts,  and  such  principals  ;  with 
r  here  and  there  a  girding,  where- 
:  unto  they  fasten  their  splints  or 
r  raddles,  and.  then  cast  it  all  over 
with  thick  clay,  to  keep  out  the 
wind,  which  otherwise  would 
annoy  them.  Certes,  this  rude 
kind  of  building  made  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  queen  Mary’s  days,  to 
wonder,  but  chiefly  when  they 
saw  what  large  diet  .was  used  in 
many  of  these  so  homely  cottages ; 
insomuch,  that  one  of  no  small 
reputation  amongst  them,  said 
after  this  manner  :  “  These  Eng¬ 
lish/’  quoth  he,  “have  their  houses 
made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they 
fare  commonly  so  well  as  the 
king.”  ’  Elarrison’s  Description  of 
ingland,  prefixed  to  Holinshed, 
187.  ' 

“  We  haye  already  seen  that 
/azed  windows  f  are  always  men- 
ioned  by  our  early  poets,  with  an 
ur  of  affectation,  which  evinces 


their  rarity  ;  so  that  we  are  not 
surprised  at  being  told  that  the 
yeomen  and  farmers  were  perfectly 
contented  with  windows,  of  lattice.* 
Rooms  provided  with  ch imni.es  are 
also  noticed  as  a  luxury,  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Pierce  Ploughman;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  read  with  gravity,  tire 
sagacious  observations  of  Harrison, 
on  the  ill  consequences  attending, 
the  enjoyment  of  warmth,  without 
the  risk, of  suffocation.  f  Now,’ 
says  he,  <r  have  we  many  chimnies, 

*  and  yet  our  tenderlings  complain 
‘  of  rheums,  catarrhs,  and  poses 

*  (colds  in  the  head).  'J'hen  had 
f  we  none  but  reredosses  and 

*  our  heads  did  never  ache.  For 
f  as  the  smoke  in  those,  days  was 
‘  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  hard- 
e  ening  for  the  timber  of  the  house, 

(  so  it  was  reputed  a  far  bettet 
f  medicine  to  keep  the  good  man 
e  and  his  family  from  the  quacke 

*  (ague)  or  pose;  wherewith,  as  then, 

‘  very  few  were  oft  acquainted/ 
Description  of  England,  p.  212. 

“  After  witnessing  the  indigna¬ 
tion  which  this  author  has  vented 
against  the  tenderlings  of  his  time, 
the  reader  may  possibly  learn 
with  some  surprise,  that  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  to  near¬ 
ly  the  sixteenth  century,  persons 
of  all  ranks,  and  of  both  sexes, 
were  universally  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  quite  naked.  This  custom 
is  often  alluded  to  by  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Lydgate,  and  all  our  an¬ 
cient  writers.  In  the  ‘  Squire  of 
‘  Low  Degree/  there  is  a  curious 
instance, 

‘ - -  She  rose,  that  lady  dere, 

‘  To  take  her  leave  of  that  squyere 


*  “  The  upright  beams.  Sax.” 

f  “  Anderson  (History  of  Commerce,  vof.  i.  p.  90,  edit.  1764)  says,  that  they  were 
5rst  introduced  into  England  A.  I).  1 180.” 

\  “  Reredosses;  this  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  some  part  of  a  chimney,  and 
iometimes  as  a  substitute  for  one.  It  seems  to  mean  a  plate  of  iron,  or  perhaps  a 
gating  of  brick,  to  enalple  the  wall  to  resist  the  flame.” 

;  .  -  a  :  M  4 


*  All 
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(  All  so  naked  as  she  was  born, 

*  She  stood  her  chamber  door  beforn.’ 

In  the  *  Aresta  Amorum,*  a 
lady  who  had  stipulated  to  throw 
a  nosegay  to  her  lover,  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  night  on  each  week,  com¬ 
plains  of  the  difficulty  she  found  in 
escaping  to  the  window,  f  ou  par 

*  fois  etoit  toute  nue  par  Vespace  de 

*  deux  grosses  heuresd  This  strange 
practice  prevailed  q,t  a  time  when 
the  day-dress  of  both  sexes  was 
much  warmer  than  at  present ; 
being  generally  bordered,  and  often 
lined  with  furs;  insomuch  that  num¬ 
berless  warrens  were  established  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  its  inha¬ 
bitants  with  rabbets*  skins. 

“  Perhaps  it  was  this  warmth  of  _ 
clothing  that  enabled  our  ancestors, 
in  defiance  of  a  northern  climate, 
to  serenade  their  mistresses  with 
as  much  perseverance  as  if  they 
bad  lived  under  the  torrid  zone. 
Chaucer  thought  he  had  given  us 
the  date  of  his  dream  with  sufficient 
exactness,  when  he  described  it  as 
happening 

(  About  such  hours  as  lovers  weep 

*  And  cry  after  their  ladies  grace.’ 

“  In  France,  as  appears  from 
the  work  already  quoted,  the  lovers 
were  sometimes  bound  to  conduct 
*■  les  tabourins  et  les  has  menestriers 
to  the  doors  of  their  mistresses, 
between  midnight  and  day-break, 
on  every  festival  throughout  the 
year ;  though  the  principal  season 
for  such  gallantry  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  when  the  windows 
were  ornamented  with  pots  of 
marjoram,  and  maypoles  hung  with 
garlands  carried  through  the  streets, 
and  raised  before  every  door  in 


succession.  This  was  called  ‘  re 

‘  veikicr  les  pots  de  mariolaine*  and 

f  planter  le  maid  The  same  season! 

appears  to  have  been  chosen  by 

English  lovers,  for  the  purpose  o: 

(  crying  after  their  ladies  grace.* 

“  In  houses,  of  which  the  wall' 

were  made  of  clay,  and  the  fiopr 

of  the  same  materials,  and  when. 

the  stabling  was  under  the  sarm 

roof  with  the  dwelling  rooms,  the 

furniture  was  not  likely  to  be  costly 

Of  this  the  author  just  quotec 

received,  from  ‘  ome  ancient  neigh 

bours,  the  following  description 

‘  Our  fathers  ( yea  and  we  ourselves 
'  **  , 

*  have  lien  full  oft  upon  straw  pal 
‘  lets,  on  rough  mats,  covered  onb 
‘  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  mail 
f  of  dagswain  or  hopharlots  *  (. 

*  use  their  own  terms),  and  a  gooc 
‘  round  log  under  their  heads,  in 
e  stead  6f  a  bolster  or  pillow.  If  i 

*  were  so  that  our  fathers,  or  th< 
‘  good  man  of  the  house,  had,  with 

*  in  seven  years  after  his  marriage 
c  purchased  a  mattress  or  flock  bed 

*  and  thereto  a  sack  of  chaff  to  res 
‘  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himsei 
f  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  o 
‘  the  town  ;  who,  peradventure 
f  lay  seldom  in  a  bed  of  down  o 
{  wdiole  feathers.  As  for  servants 
e  ii  they  had  any  sheet  above  diem 
f  it  was  well ;  for  seldom  had  the 
‘  any  under  tlmir  bodies,  to  kee; 

*  them  from  the  pricking  straw 

*  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas 
‘  of  the  pallet,  and  rased  thei 
f  hardened  hides.* 

<c  The  progress  of  improvemen 
in  building,  w^as  from  clay  to  lat 
and  plaster,  which’  was  formed  int 
panels  between  the  principal  tim 
bers  :  to  floors  or  pargets  (as  Hai 
rison  calls  them,  i.  e.  parquets^ 


*  t(  dag ,  Sax.  (from  whence  daggle  or  draggle ),  any  thing  pendent,  a  shed .  Tf 
term  therefore  means  any  [latched  materials ,  like  those  worn  by  the  poorest  countr 
people.” 


coate 
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coated  with  plaster  of  Paris ;  and 
to  ceilings  overlaid  with  mortar, 
and  washed  with  lime  or  plaster,- 
r  of  delectable  whiteness/  Coun¬ 
try  houses  were  generally  covered 
with  shingles  ;  but  in  towns,  the 
danger  of  fires  obliged  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  adopt  the  use  of  tile  or 
slate.  These  latter  buildings  were 
Very  solid,  and  consisted  of  many 
stories  projecting  over  each  other, 
so  that  the  windows  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  street  nearly  met. — 

'*  The  walls  of  our  houses  on  the 

*  inner  sides/  says  Harrison,  f  be 

*  either  hanged  with  tapestry,  arras- 

*  work,  or  painted  cloths,  wherein 


f  either  divers  histories,  or  herbs, 
f  beasts,  knots,  and  such  like,  aro 
f  stained  ;  or  else  they  are  seeled 
(  with  oak  of  our  own,  or  wainscot 
‘  brought  out  of  the  east  countries/ 
This  relates,  of  course,  to  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy,  which  he  also  re¬ 
presents  as  abounding  in  plate  and 
pewter.  In  earlier  times,  wooden 
platters,  bowls,  and  drinking  ves¬ 
sels,  were  universally  used,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles.  In 
France,  if  we  may  believe  M.  de 
Paumy  ( Vie  privec  des  Francois), 
slices  of  bread,  called  e  pains  t ran¬ 
ch  oirs/  were  used  as  a  substitute  for 
plaies,  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XII/* 


Summary  Narrative  of  the  Circumstances  which  attended  the 
Detention  of  Latour  Maubourg,  Bureau  de'Puzy,  La 
Fayette,  and  his  Family  *V  ' 

[From  Seguras  Reign  of  William  II.  King  of  Prussia.] 


tf  T"  A  Fayette,  Maubourg,  and 
Bureau  de  Puzy,  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  support  the 
constitution  of  1791,  which  they 
had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  finding 
themselves  compelled  to  emigrate; 
with  some  officers,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  execution  of  decrees  passed 
against  them,  meant  to  proceed  to 
Holland;  but,  some  leagues  from 
the  frontier,  they  were,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  protestations,  ar¬ 
rested  by  an  Austrian  post,  and 
conducted  to  Luxemburg.  Hav- 
mg  sent  to  ask  passports  from  the 
duke  de  Saxe-Teschen,  they  were 
refused,  and  those  who  signified 
this  refusal,  barbarously  informed 
them,  that  they  were  reserved  for 
the  scaffold. 

“  As  soon  as  the  orders  had 
been  received  from  the  court  of 


Vienna,  which  determined  the  fate 
of  the  prisoners,  and  delivered 
them  over  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
they  were  all  three  carried  and 
conhned  at  vVesel,  where  they 
were  guarded  by  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  whose  orders  were 
to  observe  them  constantly,  and 
not  to  answer  their  questions. 

“  La  Fayette  had  fallen  danger¬ 
ously  sick.  His  fellow-sufferers 
were  refused  permission  at  Mau- 
bourg  to  see  their  friend  ready  to 
expire.  A  salutary  crisis  having 
rescued  him  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  the  king  of  Prussia  thought 
lie  might  profit  by  his  dejected 
state,  and  had  a  proposal  made  to 
him,  that  his  situation  should  be 
alleviated,  if  he  would  furnish  him 
with  plans  against  France;  but  he 


proved,  by  an  energetic  reply,  his 
♦  Communicated  by  one  of  the  prisoners,” 

contempt 
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contempt  of  such  a  proposition. 
The  rigour  towards  him  was  then 
redoubled,  and  soon  after  they 
were  thrown  into  a  cart  and  car¬ 
ried  to  Magdeburg,  and  were  con¬ 
stantly  refused  any  information  of 
the  existence  of  their  families,  re¬ 
specting  whom  the  proscriptions 
in  France  gave  them  the  most 
anxious  inquietude. 

“  In  travelling  thus,  their  keepers 
thought  to  aggravate  their  distress 
and  excite  the  public  indignation 
against  them.  These  wishes,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  fulfilled ;  they 
every  where  received  marks  of  the 
interest  excited  by  the  injustice  of 
their  detention,  and  the  constancy 
of  their  courage. 

They  remained  a  year  at  Mag¬ 
deburg,  in  a  damp  and  dark  vault 
surrounded  by  high  palisadoes,  shut 
by  four  successive  gates,  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  bars  of  ir6n  and  pad¬ 
locks.  However,  their  situation 
seemed  milder,  that  they  were 
sometimes  allowed  tp  see  each 
other,  and  were* walked  out  an 
hour  each  day  on  a  bastion. 

—  The  king  of  Prussia  suddenly 
s$nt  an  order  to  remove  La  Fayette 
to  Silesia;  Maubourg  solicited  and 
obtained  leave  to  be  confined  there 
with  him  :  they  were  conducted 
to  Glatz,  whither  Bureau  de  Puzy 
was  soon  after  sent. 

“  Alexander  Lameth,  being  dan¬ 
gerously  ill,  could  not  be  trans¬ 
ported  with,  his  companions.  His 
mother,  who  enjoyed  a  respect 
merited  by  her  virtues,  obtained 
of  Frederic  William,  after  ardent 
solicitation,  that  he  should  remain 
in  prison  in  his  dominions;  and 
some  time  after,  peace  being  con¬ 
cluded  between  that  monarch  and 
the  French,  she  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
curing  his  liberty.  The  king  of 
Prussia  granted  it,  because  he  did 
not  think  himself  longer  obliged  to 


observe  the  same  respect  towards 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  was  ir¬ 
ritated  against  him  for  having 
quitted  the  coalition.  Theprisoners. 
were  transferred  to  Neifs;  and,  al~ 
though  the  dungeon  which  they 
there  inhabited  was  still  more  dis¬ 
mal  and  unwholesome  than  any  of 
the  others,  this  change  appeared 
happy  to  them,  as  all  the  three  pri¬ 
soners  together  were  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  presence  of  madam e  de 
Maisonneuve,  who  came  courage¬ 
ously  to  share  the  chains  of  her 
brother,  Maubourg. 

“  The  king  of  Prussia,  who  did  j 
not  wish,  on  making  peace  with 
France,  to  be  obliged  from  justice 
to  release  hi4  victims,  determined 
to  send  them  into  Austria,  and 
they  were  carried  to  Olmutz. 

“  On  their  arrival  at  this  place, 
they  were  robbed  of  whatever  the 
Prussians  had  left  them,  which  re¬ 
duced  them  to  their  watches  and 
buckles ;  some  of  their  books  even 
were  seized  in  which  was  found 
the  word  liberty ,  particularly  Ilelve - 
tius  de  r Espirit  and  Paine's  Common 
Sense ;  on  which  La  Fayette  asked 
if  these  were  contraband  articles. 

ft  Each  of  them  was  told,  on  be¬ 
ing  shut  up  separately  in  his.  cell, 

‘  That  they  should  hereafter  see 

*  only  their  four  walls;  that  they 

-  would  have ‘neither  news,  neces¬ 
saries,  nor  visitors;  that  it  was 
‘  forbidden  to  mention  their  names 
‘  even  among  the  jailers,  or  in  the 

-  government  dispatches,  in  which 

*  they  were  distinguished  by  num- 

-  hers ;  that  they  would  qever  be 

-  informed  of  the  fate  of  their  fa- 

-  milies,  nor  of  each  other’s  exis- 

*  tence;  and  that,  as.  this  situation 
f  might  naturally  lead'  them  to  self¬ 
-destruction,  they. were  forbidden 

-  knife,  fork,  and  every  means 

-  w  hatever  of  suicide. , 

f<  After  three  certificates  of  phy- 
■  \  sicians 
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sicians  of  the  indispensable  neces¬ 
sity  of  air  for  La  Fayette,  after  three 
replies  that  he  was  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  ill,  he  was  at  length  per¬ 
mitted  to  walk  out  unconditionally ; 
for  it  is  false  that  La  Fayette  en¬ 
joyed  this  liberty,  as  has  been  al¬ 
leged,  on  his  engagement  of  honour 
that  he  should  not  attempt  to  make 
his  escape. 

“  The  public  know  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  Dr.  Boleman  and  the  young 
Huger,  the  son  of  the  man  at  whose 
house  La  Fayette  first  landed  in 
America. 

“  Boleman,  after  several  months' 
unsuccessful  attempts,  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  note  to  be  secretly  de¬ 
livered  to  him,  and  executed  a  very 
bold  plan.  Fie  repaired  to  Vienna, 
sent  for  the  young  Huger  thither, 
and  posted  himself  with  him  at  the 
place  where  La  Fayette  was  to  be 
conducted  to  take  the  air ;  and 
these  two  attempted  to  rescue 
him  at  the  moment  when,  having 
misled  some  of  his  ket  pers,  they 
endeavoured  to  disarm  the  one 
that  remained  with  hini. 

**  In  this  struggle.  La  Fayette 
gave  himself  a  violent  strain  in  the 
loins,  and  the  corporal-jailer,  with 
whom  he  contended,  and  whom  he 
had  disarmed,  tore  with  his  teeth 
his  hand  to  the  bone. 

His  generous  -deliverers  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  him  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  such  negligence  of  their 
own  safety,  that  they  could  scarcely 
find  theij  horses  to  escape  them¬ 
selves.  This  loss  of  time,  and  the 
alarms  of  the  keepers,  having  at¬ 
tracted  people  and  troops.  Huger 
was  immediately  secured.  La 
Fayette,  separated  from  Boleman, 
was  seized  eight  leagues  from  Ol- 
mutz,  and  with  the  less  difficulty, 
as  he  had  no  arms.  Boleman 

reached  the  Prussian  territories, 
l  '  - 


but  the  king  of  Prussia  had  the 
barbarity  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
Austrians. 

“  From  this  time  the  captivity  of 
La  Fayette  was  more  rigorous,  and 
his  illness  became  more  serious ; 
he  was  left  without  relief,  with  an 
unremitting  fever,  during  a  re¬ 
markably  severe  winter,  deprived 
of  light,  and  nqt  even  allowed  the 
linen  which  his  situation  rendered 
necessary.  v 

“  To  increase  his  suffering,  he 
was  constantly  made  to  believe  that 
his  companions  had  perished  on 
the  scaffold. 

“  The  care  that  had  been  taken  • 
to  keep  La  Fayette  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  every  thing  that  might 
serve  to  inform  him  of  the  fate  of 
his  family  is  remarkable  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote. 

“  Latour  Maubourg,  having  at 
'length  obtained  permission  to  di¬ 
spatch  letters  to  his  relations,  learnt 
that  madame  de  la  Fayette  was 
alive;  he  requested  the  comman¬ 
dant  to  allow  his  friend  to  be  told 
that  his  wife  yet  lived :  the  com¬ 
mandant,  after  answering  ‘  that  his 
f  orders  in  this  respect  were  too  ex- 
'  press/  from  that  time  suppressed 
all  the  letters  in  which  madame  de 
la  Fayette  was  mentioned,  and  did 
not  deliver  them  to  him  till  near  a 
year  afterwards,  when  he  quitted 
Olmutz. 

“  Whilst  La  Fayette,  reserved 
for  the  scaffold,  was  tortured  in  the 
prisons  of  Olmutz,  his  wife,  un¬ 
certain  of  his  existence,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  grief  in  the 
prisons  of  Paris,  daily  expected  to 
be  led  to  execution,  as  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  greater  part  of  her 
family.  The  fall  of  the  tyrant 
saved  her  life;  but  she  did  not,  till 
long  after  his  death,  regain  her  li¬ 
berty  and  strength  sufficient  to  exe¬ 
cute 
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cute  her  designs.  Having  landed 

O  1  O 

at  Aitona  the  9th  of  September 
1795,  she  set  out  for  Vienna  under 
the  name  of  Mottier,  with  an  Ame¬ 
rican  passport ;  and  arrived  at  Vi¬ 
enna  before  the  court  could  be  in¬ 
formed*  of  her  purpose,  or  pre¬ 
pared  against  her  application. 

“  The  prince  de  Rosenberg,  af¬ 
fected  with  her  virtues,  oblain- 
ed  for  her  and  her  daughters  an 
audience  of  the  emperor,  some  de¬ 
tail  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
give. 

iC  Madame  de  la  Favette  claim¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  her  husband,  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  humanity, 
that  prince  answered  her,  ‘This 

*  affair  is  complicated;  my  hands 

*  are  tied  respecting  it;  but  I  grant 
e  with  pleasure  all  that  is  in  my 
{  power,  by  permitting  you  to  join 
f  M.  de  la  Fayette  :  I  should  act  as 

*  you  do,  were  I  in  your  place. 

*  M.  de  la  Fayette  is  well  treated, 

*  but  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 

*  daughters  will  be  an  additional 
1  indulgence/ 

<c  Madame  de  la  Fayette  spoke 
of  other  prisoners,  and  particularly 
of  La  Fayette’s  servants,  who  she 
knew  had  suffered  much,  and 
whose  affair  could  not  be  compli¬ 
cated.  The  emperor  very  gra¬ 
ciously  permitted  her  to  write  re¬ 
specting  those  from  Olmufz,  and 
to  address  her  applications  directly 
to  his  imperial  majesty;  and  ma- 
dame  de  la  Fayette,  re-assured  by 
the  reception  she  had  met  with, 
then  wrote  on  the  road  from  Vi¬ 
enna  to  Olmutz,  that  she  was  asto¬ 
nished  to  find  herself  yet  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  all  the  happiness  she  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  enjoy.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  sad  experience  con¬ 
vinced  her  that  the  emperor  was 
deceived,  and  was  ignorant  of  the 
cruel  and  tyrannical  abuse  his  bar¬ 


barous  agents  made  of  his  name 
and  authority. 

“  Mesdames  de  Maubourg  and  de 
Puzy,  inspired  by  the  s&me  senti¬ 
ments,  wished  also  to 'partake  the 
chains  of  their  husbands ;  but  they 
were  never  permitted  to  enter  the 
Austrian  dominions. 

**  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the’  im- 
presion  La  Fayette  must  have  ex* 
perienced  at  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  ot  his  wife  and  his  children, 
whose  existence  had  long  been  to 
him  an  object  of  fear  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  that  which  his  affec¬ 
tionate  daughters  and  their  mother 
must  have  felt  at  the  sight  of  his 
emaciated  figure  and  pale  counte¬ 
nance  ;  but  they  did  not  expect 
that  their  embraces  would  be  in¬ 
terrupted,  by  the  jailers’  robbing 
the  travellers  of  all  they  had 
brought  with  them. 

“  They  took  their  purse,  very 
ill  supplied,  and  eagerly  seized 
three  forks,  considered  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  suicide ;  for  they  well 
knew  the  temptation  to  it  they  had 
inspired.  On  this  unexpected 
treatment,  madame  de  la  Fayette 
desired  to  speak  to  the  comman¬ 
dant;  they  answered,  that  he  was 
forbidden  to  see  her,  but  that  she 
might  write  to  him.  She  desired 
to  write  to  the  emperor,  confor¬ 
mably  to  the  permission  he  had 
granted  her;  this  they  refused, 
telling  her  that  her  applications  to 
the  commandant  would  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Vienna.  They  con¬ 
sisted  in  attending  mass  on  Sun¬ 
day,  having  a  soldier’s  wife  to  wait 
on  her  daughters,  and  being,  as 
well  as  La  Fayette,  waited  on  by 
one  of  his  domestics.  She  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer  to  all  these  de¬ 
mands,  nor  to  an  application  she 
some  time  afterwards  addressed 
do  the  minister  of  war,  to  see  La- 

tour 
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tour  Maubourg,  and  Puzy,  except 
this,  '  Madame  de  la  Fayette  has 

*  submitted  to  share  th.e  captivity 

*  of  her  husband/ 

t(  At  length  the  health  of  this 
unfortunate  lady,  impaired  by  six¬ 
teen  months’  imprisonment,  and 
dreadful  vexation,  in  France,  di¬ 
splaying  symptoms  which  denoted 
a  tendency  of  the  fluids  to  putres¬ 
cence,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to 
attempt  some  means  for  her  pre¬ 
servation,  and  wrote  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  to  solicit  permission  from  him 
to  pass  a  w  eek  at  Vienna,  there  to 
respire  salubrious  air,  and  consult 
a  physician.  After  two  months  of 
a  silence,  which  supposes  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  medical  advice  as  of  no 
consequence,  the  commandant,  till 
then  unknown  to  the  prisoners,  en¬ 
tered  their  apartment,  ordered, 
without  giving  any  reason,  the 
young  ladies  to  retire  to  a  separate 
room,  signified  to  madame  de  la 
Fayette  the  emperor’s  refusal  for 
h^r  ever  to  enter  Vienna,  and  gave 
her  permission  to  go  out,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  never  returning :  he  de¬ 
sired  her  to  write,  and  sign !  her 
option;  she  wrote : 

"  ‘  I  considered  it  a  duty  to  my 
f  family  and  friends  to  desire  the 
f  assistance  necessary  for  my 

*  health  ;  but  they  well  know  that  it 
'  cannot,  at  the  price  attached  to 
'  it,  be  accepted  by  me.  I  cannot 

*  forget,  that  whilst  we  were  on  the 
'  point  of  perishing,  myself  by  the 
'  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  and  my 
f  husband  by  the  physical  and  m'c- 

*  ral  sufferings  of- captivity,  I  was 
'  not  permitted  to  obtain  any  in  tel - 
'  ligence  of  him,  nor  to  acquaint 
'  him  that  his  children  and  myself 
■'were  yet  alive;  and  I  shall  not 
'  expose  myself  to  the  horrors  of 
'  another  separation.  Whatever 

/  then  may  be  the  state  of  my 


‘  health,  and  the  inconveniences  of 
e  this  abode  for  my  daughters,  we 
(  will  grate  fully  avail  ourselves  of 
'  his  imperial  majesty’s  generosity, 
f  in  permitting  us  to  partake  this 
*  captivity  in  all  its  circumstances. 

(Signed) 

c  Noailles  la  Fayette/ 

“  From  this  moment  no  com¬ 
plaint  was  expressed,  and  this  ill- 
fated  pair  respired  in  their  cham¬ 
bers,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
dungeons,  an  air  so  fetid  from  the 
exhalations  of  a  sewer,  and  of  the . 
privies  of  the  garrison  placed  near 
Fayette’s  window,  that  the  soldiers 
who  brought  their  food  held  their 
nose  on  opening  the  door. 

"  The  constant  answer  of  the 
persons  off  power  or  interest,  who 
heard  their  barbarities  exclaimed 
against,  was,  '  Madame  de  la  Fay- 
'  ette  has  chosen  to  share  the  lot 
'  of  her  husband ;  she  has  no  right 
€  to  complain/  They  might  as 
well  have  said:  'Every  thing;  is 

j  O 

f  allowable  against  La  Fayette; 

'  the  life  of  his  wife  and  children 
'  is  not  worth  arresting  our  venge- 
'  ance  for  a  moment/ 

"  The  three  prisoners,  Man- 
bourg.  La  Fayette,  and  Puzy,  had 
been  confined  for  three  years  and 
five  months  in  the  same  corridor, 
without  seeing  each  other,  or  their 
keepers’ giving  them  the  least  in¬ 
telligence  of  each  other’s  exist¬ 
ence.  When  general  Bonaparte  , 
and  the  French  government  testi¬ 
fied  an  intention,  conformably  to 
the  national  wish,  of  restoring  them 
to  liberty,  they  experienced  the 
strongest  opposition.  At  last,  an 
aid-de-camp  of  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  succeeded,  after  several 
months’  tergiversation,  in  obtain¬ 
ing  from  the  court  of  Vienna  this 
deliverance.” 

On 


\ 
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On  Ancient  Castles  and  Churches. 

[From  Coxe’s  Historical  Tour  in  Monmouthshire.] 

*'  A  MONG  the  principal  ob-  their  number  exceeded  eleven 
jects  of  historical  impor-  hundred, 
tance,  the  castles  arrest  the  atten-  “  On  their  first  arrival  the  Nor- 
tion  of  the  curious  traveller.  From  mans  employed  the  same  mode  of 
the  want  of  authentic  documents,  architecture  as  the  Saxons,  but 
and  the  doubtful  characters  of  our  with  larger  dimensions,  and  per- 
ancient  architecture,  it  is  not  easy  haps  with  a  greater  number  of  ca- 
to  ascertain  the  precise  aera  of  their  pricious  ornaments;  and  hence 
construction,  and  to  distinguish  arises  the  great  difficulty  of  distin- 
their  different  proprietors.  Stone  guishing  a  Saxon  from  a  Norman 
castles  were  undoubtedly  used  by  building  erected  at  this  period, 
the  Romans,  and  occupied  on  their  “  Towards  the  commencement 
departure  by  the  Britons,  who  had  of  the  twelfth  century  a  criterion 
been  trained  under  their  military  of  distinction  was  derived  from  the 
discipline.  The  Saxons,  in  their  introduction  of  the  pointed,  or,  as 
gradual  conquest  of  England,  ob-  it  is  usually  called,  the  Gothic 
tained  possession  of  these  strong  arch,  which  probably  owed  its 
holds,  and  constructed  others  in  origin  to  the  intersection  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  semicircular  arches  in  the  orna- 
roundness  of  the  arches,  and  other  mental  parts  of  the  Saxon  or  Nor- 
leading  characters  of  Roman  archi-  man  buildings.  It  was  at  first 
tecture,  were  still  preserved:  but  sparingly  employed ;  but  was  gra- 
the  simplicity  and  elegance  were  dually  intermixed  with  the  Saxon 
lost  in  a  more  ponderous  style  ;  or  Norman  style,  until  it  came  into 
their  buildings  were  loaded  with  general  use,  before  the  latter  end 
rude  and  fantastic  ornaments  ;  and  of  the  same  century, 
as  the  arts  of  war  changed,  new  “  At  its  first  appearance,  which 
modes  of  defence  were  introduced,  seems  to  be  earlier  than  is  generally 
particularly  during  the  contest  be-  supposed,  the  Gothic  architecture 
tween  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  It  was  plain  and  unadorned,  but  was 
is,  however,  acknowledged  that  gradually  distinguished  by  slender 
these  castles  were  few  in  number,  and  clustered  columns,  lightness  of 
and  much  dilapidated  at  the  time  the  walls,  numerous  buttresses,  and 
of  the  Conquest— a  circumstance  by  a  profusion  of  ornaments.  In 
which  principally  contributed  to  the  age  of  Henry  VI.  it  reached  its 
the  success  of  the  Norman  inva-  highest  perfection,  as  may  be  seen 
sion.  in  the  beautiful  specimen  of  King’s 

“  From  the  necessity  of  retaining  College  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
the  natives  in  subjection,  the  con-  'bridge.  Soon  after  that  period  the 
querors  repaired  the  old  fortresses,  arch  became  wider  and  less  point- 
and  constructed  new  castles  in  dif-  ed,  and  gradually  tended  to  a  cir- 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  ctilar  form.  Towards  the  middle 
strong  holds  became  so  numerous,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  whim- 
that  in  little  more  than  a  century  siqal  intermixture  of  Roman,  Saxon, 

-  *  • '  Norman, 
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Norman,  and  Gothic  architecture 
was  introduced,  and  retained  until 
the  adoption  of  the  Palladian  style. 

**  Most  of  these  styles  are  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  castles,  churches, 
and  other  ancient  buildings  of 
Monmouthshire.  Few  Roman  re¬ 
mains  exist ;  and  the  Saxons,  beinof 
never  possessors  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  could  leave  but  few. specimens 
of  their  architecture,  and  those  of  a 
period  when  it  is  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  that  of  the  early  Nor¬ 
mans  ;  but  the  Gothic  is  most  pre¬ 
valent.  From  these  circumstances, 
as  well  as  from  historical  evidence, 
it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  castles  in  this  country  owed 
their  origin  to  thfe  Normans,  and 
were  built  or  repaired  after  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Gothic  architecture : 
none,  perhaps,  except  Scenfreth, 
are  wholly  Saxon  or  early  Norman  ; 
a  few  exhibit  an  intermixture  of 
the  Norman  and  Gothic ;  and  the 
rest  are  entirely  Gothic. 

“  The  churches  are  )  singularly 
picturesque,  from  their  situation, 
form,  and  appearance.  They  stand 
in  the  midst  of  the  fields,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  ;  are  often 
embowered  in  trees,  and  generally 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  any 
habitation. 

“A  whimsical  and  not  unpleas¬ 
ing  effect  is  sometimes  produced 
by  the  coat  of  plaster  or  lime  with 
which  they  are  covered.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  usually  whitened— 
occasionally  also  the  tower  :  in 
some  instances  the  tower  is  unco¬ 
loured,  and  in  others  the  battle¬ 
ments  only  are  whitewashed.  This 
intermixture  of  colours  is  inge¬ 
niously  accounted  for  by  Essex  in 
his  remarks  on  ancient  brick  and 
stone  buildings  in  England  :  f  The 
‘  Normans  frequently  raised  large 
f  buildings  with  pebbles  only,  and 
f  sometimes  with  pebbles  intermixt 


‘  with  rag-stones.  As  this  rough 
f  manner  of  building  with  rag- 
f  stones  and  other  irregular  mafe- 
f  rials,  required  a  coat  of  plastering 
f  to  make  them  fair  without  and 
e  neat  within,  we  find  that  those 

*  small  churches  and  other  build- 
f  ings  which  were  built  in  this 
r  manner,  were  always  plastered 

*  ^  the  inside,  and  frequently  on 
f  the  outside,  with  a  composition 
f  of  lime  and  sand,  the  remains  of 
f  which  may  be  traced  in  many  of 
f  the  Saxon  and  Norman  churches, 

*  and  in  some  more  modern/ 

These  churches  exhibit  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  architecture.  Many 
of  them,  particularly  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  districts,  are  very  ancient; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  few  were 
constructed  by  the  Britons,  some 
by  the  Saxons,  and  several  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Norman  mo¬ 
narchy,  as  is  evident  from  the 
rounded  arches  and  mouldings  pe¬ 
culiar  to  those  styles;  but  the  far 
greater  part  were  built  since  the 
introduction  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture. 

ts  The  first  are  generally  of  a 
simple  form,  of  small  dimensions, 
shaped  like  a  barn,  without  any 
distinction  in  the  breadth  or  height 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel, 
and  without  a  belfry. 

“  The  second  species  is  of  some¬ 
what  later  date :  the  chancel  is 
narrower  and  less  lofty  than  the 
church ;  a  small  belfry  is  also  placed 
over  the  roof,  at  the  western  ex¬ 
tremity,  with  one  or  two  apertures 
for  bells,  the  ropes  of  which  de¬ 
scend  into  the  church. 

“  The  third  species  consists  of  a 
nave,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  or 
belfry,  which  is  sometimes  placed 
at  the  western  extremity,  some¬ 
times  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes 
at  the  side.  The  tower  was  at  first 
rude  and  massive;  afterwards  in¬ 
creased 
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creased  in  height  and  lightness, 
was  ornamented  with  battlements, 
and  in  later  times  with  pinnacles. 
A  few,  particularly  those  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  county,  are 
provided  with  steeples,  and  are 
scarcely  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 

J 

century. 

Many  of  the  churches  have 
undergone  little  change  since  the 
aera  of  the  Reformation,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  traces  of  the  Roman-ca¬ 
tholic  worship,  particularly  in  the 
niches  for  saints,  the  receptacles 
for  holy  water,  and  sometimes  in 
the  vestiges  of  the  confessional 
chair. 

*(  Many  also  contain  remains  of 
the  rood  loft ;  almost  all  of  the 
doorway  and  side  staircase  which 
led  to  it.  In  several  churches  I 
observed  the  transverse  beams  from 
which  the  cross  was  suspended, 
and  in  that  of  Bettws  Newydd 
almost  the  whole  loft  remains.  In 
many  parts  of  this  county  the  poor 
of  every  persuasion  still  retain  the 
custom  of  begging  bread  for  the 
souls  pf  the  departed  on  All-Souls’ 


day':  the  bread  then  given  is  callce 
bar  a  ran ,  or  dole  bread. 

“  The  fonts  are  in  general  re 
markable  for  size  and  rudenes 
of  workmansh'p  -—circumstance] 
which  bespeak  antiquity,  and  provij 
that  they  were  formed  when  bap ; 
tism  was  performed  by  immersion 
and  not  by  sprinkling. 

“A  remarkable  custom,  of higl 
antiquity,  which  greatly  disfigure; 
the  churches,  is  prevalent  in  these] 
parts.  The  inside  of  the  church  i 
often  the  common  place  of  sepj.il 
ture.  When  a  corpse,  is  buried,  the 
pavement  is  taken  up,  a  gravti 
raised  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
common  church-yards,  and  thi 
heap  of  earth  strewed  with  flow 
ers  and  evergreens.  As  thi 
custom  is  annually  repeated,  anc 
considered  as  a  testimony  of  re 
membrance,  the  stones  -are  seldom 
replaced,  the  faded  plants  rot  or 
the  surface  of  the  grave,  the  flooi 
is  damp  and  dirty  ;  and  these  tri¬ 
butes  of  affection,  though  pleasing 
objects  in  the  church-yards,  become 
offensive  and  disgusting.” 


The  Lord  of  Misrule — the  King  of  Christmas — the  Festival  o 
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Fools — the  Eoy  Bishop. 

[From  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England. 
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formerly  they  were  remark¬ 
able  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
celebrated  the  festival  of  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  at  which  season  they  admit¬ 
ted  variety  of  sports  and  pastimes 
not  known  or  little  practised  in 
other  countries.  The  mock  prince , 
or  lord  of  misrule,  whose  reign  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  holy-days,  is  particularly  re¬ 
marked  by  foreign  writers,  who 


consider  him  as  a  personage  rarefy 
to  be  met  with  out  of  England 
and,  two  or  three  centuries  back 
perhaps,  this  observation  might  b< 
consistent  with  the  truth  :  but  . 
trust  wc  shall,  upon  due-examina 
tion,  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  an 
ciently  this  frolicsome  monarcl 
was  w'cll  known  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent,  where  he  probably  receiver 
his  first  honours.  In  this  kingdom 
his  powers  and  his  dignities  suf 
■  '•  ferec 
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;red  no  diminution,  but  on  the 
sntrary  were  established  by  royal 
ithority,  and  continued  after  they 
id  creased  to  exist  elsewhere.  But 
;en  with  us  his  government  has 
;en  extinct  for  many  years,  and 
is  name  and  his  officers  are  nearly 
rgotten.  No  doubt,  in  many  in- 
ances,  the  privileges  allowed  to 
is  merry  despot  were  abused, 
id  not  unfrequently  productive  of 
imorality :  the  institution  itself, 
ren  if  we  view  it  in  its  most  fa- 
nirable  light,  is  puerile  and  ricli- 
ilous,  adapted  to  the  ages  of  ig- 
>rance,  when  more  rational  a- 
usements  were  not  known,  or  at 
ast  not  fashionable. 

“  'At  the  feast  of  Christmas/ 
ys»  Stowe,  *  in  the  king's  court, 
vherever  he  chanced  to  reside, 
here  was  appointed  a  lord  of  mis- 
'ule,  or  master  of  merry  disports : 
he  same  merry  fellow  made  his 
tppearance  at  the  house  of  every 
lobleman  and  person  of  distinc- 
ion ;  and  among  the  rest  the 
ord  mayor  of  London  and  the 
heriffs  had  severally  of  them 
heir  lord  of  misrule,  ever  con- 
ending,  without  quarrel  or  of- 
ente,  who  should  make  the  rarest 
>astimes  to  delight  the  beholders, 
rhis  pageant  potentate  began  his 
ule  at  All-hallow  eve,  and  conti¬ 
nued  the  same  till  the  morrow 
fter  the  feast  of  the  Purification  ; 

&  which  space  there  were  fine 
nd  subtle  disguisings,  masks,  and 
Emmeries.’ 

f'  This  master  of  merry  disports 
ts  not  confined  to  the  court,  nor 
the  houses  of  the  opulent,  he  was 
o  elected  in  various  parishes, 
tere,  indeed,  his  reign  seems  to 
ve  been  of  shorter  date.  A  wri- 
>  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
teenth  century,  places  this  whim- 
at  personage,  with  his  followers, 
a  very  degrading  point  of  view* 
1801. 
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I  shall  give  the  passage  in  the 
author's  own  words,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  comment  upon  them. 

'  First  of  all,  the  wilde  heades  of 
r  the  parish,  flocking  togither,  chuse 
'  them  a  graund  captaine  of  mis- 
'  chife,  wffiom  they  iilnoble  with 
f  the  title  of  lord  of  misrule ;  and 
f  him  they  crowne  with  great  so- 

*  lemnity,  and  adopt  for  their  king. 

'  Tiiis  king  amioynted  chooseth  forth 
'  twentie,  fourty,  threescore,  or  an 
f  hundred  lustie  guttes,  like  to  him- 
'  self,  to  waite  upon  his  lordly  ma- 
'  jesty,  and  to  guarde  his  noble  per- 
'  son.  Then  every  one  of  these 

*  men  he  investeth  with  his  liveries 
'  of  greene,  yellow,  or  some  other 
'  light  wanton  colour ;  and,  as 
f  though  they  were  not  gawdy 
'  ynough,  they  bedecke  themselves 
'  with  scarffes,  ribbons,  and  laces, 

'  hanged  all  over  with  gold  ringes, 

'  pretious  stones,  and  other  jewels. 

*  This  done,  they  tie  aboute  either 
'  legge  twentie  or  fourtie  belles> 

'  with  riche  handkerchiefes  in  their 
'  handes,  and  sometimes  laide 
'  acrosse  over  their  shoulders  and 
'  neckes,  borrowed,  for  the  most 
'  part,  of  their  pretie  mopsies  and 
'  loving  Bessies.  Thus  all  thinges 
'  set  in  order,  then  have  they  their 
'  hobby  horses ,  their  dragons,  and 
'  other  antiques,  together  with 
'  their  baudie  pipers,  and  thun- 
'  dring  drummers,  to  strike  up  the 
'  devil’s  daunce  with  all.  Then 
e  march  this  heathen  company  to- 
'  wards  the  church,  their  pypers 
'  pyping,their  drummers  thundring, 

'  their  stumpes  dauncing,  their 
'  belles  jyngjing,  their  handker- 
'  chiefes  fluttering  aboute  their 
'  heades  like  madde  men,  their 
'  hobbie  horses  and  other  monsters 
'  skirmishing  amongst  the  throng  : 

'  and  in  this  scrte  they  go  to  the 
'  church,  though  the  minister  be  at 
r  prayer  or  preaching,  dauncing 
N  ‘  and 
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c  and  singing  like  devils  incarnate, 

*  with  such  a  confused  noise  tliat 

*  no  man  can  heare  his  own  voyce. 

*  Then  the  foolish  people  they 
e  Iooke,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they 

*  fleere,  and  mount  upon  the  formes 

*  and  pewes  to  see  these  goodly 
6  pageants  solemnized.  Then  after 
'  this,  aboute  the  church  they  goe 

*  againe  and  againe,  and  so  fourths’ 

*  mto  the  churche  yard,  where  they 

*  have  commonly  their  sommer- 

*  halls,  their  bowers,  arbours,  and 
s  banquetting-houses, setup, where- 

*  in  they  feast,  banquet,  and  daunce 
(  all  that  day,  and  paradventure  all 
e  that  night  too  ;  and  thus  these 

*  terrestrial  furies  spend  the  sab- 
f  bath  day.  Then,  for  the  further 

*  innobling  of  this  honourable  lar- 

*  dane,  lord  I  should  say,  they  have 
e  eertaine  papers  wherein  is  painted 

*  some  babeierie  *  or  other  of  ima- 

*  gerie  worke,  and  these  they  call 

*  my  Lord  of  Misrule's  badges  of 
e  cognizances.  These  they  give  to 
e  every  one  that  will  give  them 
(  money  to  maintain  them  in  this 

*  their  heathenish  devilrie  -and 

*  who  will  not  show  himself  buxome 

*  to  them  and  give  them  money, 

*  they  shall  be  mocked  and  flouted 

*  shamefully;  yea,  and  many  times 

*  carried  upon  a  cowlstaffe,  and 
‘  dived  over  heade  and  cares  in 

*  water,  or  otherwise  most  horribly 
f  abused.  And  so  besotted  are 

some,  that  they  not  only  give 
e  them  money,  but  weare  their 
4  badges  or  cognizances  in  their 

*  hats  or  cappes  openly.  Another 

*  sorte  of  fantasticall  fooles  bring  to 
‘  these  helkounds ,  the  Lord  of  Mis- 
(  rule  and  his  compliccs>  some  bread, 
£  some  good  nle,  some  new  cheese, 
‘  some  old  cheese,  some  ciistardes, 

‘  some  cracknels,  some  cakes,  some 
‘  flauns,  some  tartes,  some  creame, 


'  some  meat,  some  one  thing,  ai 
f  some  another.-' 

“  The  society  belonging  to  Li 
coln's-Inn  had  anciently  an  offic 
chosen  at  this  season,  who  w 
honoured  with  the  title  of  King 
Christmas-Day ,  because  he  preside 
in  the  hall  upon  that  day.  Tf 
temporary  potentate  had  a  marsh 
and  a  steward  to  attend  upon  hii 
The  marshal,  in  the  absence  of  tl 
monarch,  was  permitted  to  assun 
his  state;  and  upon  New  Year1 
day  he  sat  as  king  in  the  hall,wh< 
the  master  of  the  revels ,  during  t] 
time  of  dining,  supplied  the  ma 
shafts  place.  Upon  Childermas-d; 
they  had  another  officer,  denonr 
nated  the  King  of  the  Cockney 
who  also  presided  on  the  d; 
of  his  appointment,  and  had  f 
inferior  officers  to  wait  up< 
him  f . 

“  Selden  asserts,  and  in  my  of 
nion  with  great  justice,  that  < 
these  whimsical  transpositions 
dignity  are  derived  from  the  a: 
cient  Saturnalia,  or  Feasts  of  Satur 
when  the  masters  waited  up( 
their  servants,  who  were  honourt 
with  mock  titles,  and  permitted 
assume  the  state  and  deportme: 
of  their  lords.  These  foolerf 
were  exceedingly  popular,  ar 
continued  to  be  practised  long  aft 
the  establishment  of  Christianit 
in  defiance  of  the  threatenings  ar 
the  remonstrances  of  the  clerg 
who,  finding  it  impossible  to  dive 
the  stream  of  vulgar  prejudio 
permitted  them  to  be  exercisei 
but  changed  the  primitive  obje< 
of  devotion ;  so  that  the  same  ut 
hallowed  orgies,  which  had  di 
graced  the  worship  of  a  heathe 
deity,  were  dedicated,  as  it  wt 
called,  to  the  service  of  the  tru 
God,  and  sanctioned  by  the  appe 


*  li  Childish,  trifling-.”  i(  Dugdale’s  Origines  Juridiciales,  fol.  247.” 

latio 
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lation  of  a  Christian  institution,  shameless  impudence.  Another 
From  this  polluted  stock  branched  part  of  these  ridiculous  ceremo- 
out  variety  of  unseemly  and  im-  nies  was,  to  shave  the  precentor  of 
moral  sports ;  but  none  of  them  'fools  upon  a  stage  erected  before 
moie  Daringly  impious,  and  out-  the  church,  in  the  presence  of  the 
jageous  to  common  sense,  than  the  populace;  and,  during  the  opera* 
festival  of  fools,  in  which  the  most  tion,  he  amused  them  with  lewd 
sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  and  vulgar  discourses,  accompanied 
church  were  turned  into  ridicule,  by  actions  equally  reprehensible, 
and  the  ecclesiastics  themselves  The  bishop ,  or  the  pope  of  fools, 
participated  in  the  abominable  performed  divine  service  habited 
profanations.  The  following  out-  in  the  pontifical  garments,  and 
lines  of  this  absurd  diversion  will  gave  his  benediction  to  the  people 
no  doubt  be  thought  sufficient.  before  they  quitted  the  church. 

In  each  of  tne  cathedral  He  was  afterwards  seated  in  an 
churches  there  was  a  bishop ,  or  an  open  carriage,  and  drawn  about  to 
archbishop  of  fools,  elected;  and  in  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  at- 
the  churches  immediately  depen-  tended  by  a  large  train  of  eccle- 
dent  upon  the  papal  see  a  pope  of  siastics  and  laymen  promiscuously 
fo°i.s.  These  mock  pontiffs  had  mingled  together;  and  many  of 
usually  a  proper  suite  of  ecclesias-  the  most  profligate  of  the  latter 
tics  who  attended  upon  them,  and  assumed  clerical  habits,  in  order  to 
assisted  at  the  divine  service,  most  give  their  impious  fooleries  the 
of  them  attired  in  ridiculous  dresses,  greater  effect;  they  had  also  with 
resembling  pantomimical  players  them  carts  filled  with  ordure,  which 
and  buffoons;  they  were  accom-  they  threw  occasionally  upon  the 
pan  led  by  large  crowds  of  the  populace  assembled  to  see  the  pro- 
laity,  some  being  disguised  with  cession.  These  spectacles  were 
masks  of  a  monstrous  fashion,  and  always  exhibited  at  Christmas-time, 
others  having  their  faces  smutted ;  or  near  to  it,  but  not  confined  to 
in  one  instance  to  frighten  the  be-  one  particular  day.  When  the  cere- 
holders,  and  in  the  other  to  excite  mony  took  place  upon  St.  Stephen  V 
Iheir  laughter :  and  some,  again,  day,  they  sang,  as  part  of  the  mass, 
assuming  the  habits  of  females,  a  burlesque  composition,  called 
practised  all  the  wanton  airs  of  The  Prose  of  the  Ass ,  or  The  Fool's 
the  loosest  and  most  abandoned  of  Prose .  It  was '  performed  by  a 
the  sex.  During  the  divine  service  double  choir,  and  at  intervals,  in 
this  motley  crowd  were  not  con-  place  of  a  burden,  they  imitated 
tented  with  singing  of  indecent  the  braying  of  an  ass.  -Upon  the 
songs  in  the  choir,  but  some  of  festival  of  St.John  the  Evangelist 
diem  ate,  and  drank,  and  played  at  they  had  another  arrangement  of 
lice,  upon  the  altar,  by  the  side  of  ludicrous  sentences,  denominated 
■he  priest  who  celebrated  the  mass.  The  Prose  of  the  Ox,  equally  repre° 
iVfter  the  service  they  put  filth  into  hensible. 

■he  censers,  and  ran  about  the  “  Grotesque  ceremonies,  some* 
diurch,  leaping,  dancing,  laugh-  thing  similar  to  those  above  men- 
ng,  singing,  breaking  obscene  tinned,  certainly  took  place  in 
ests,  and  exposing  themselves  in  England ;  but  probably  they  were 
he  most  unseemly  attitudes  with  not  carried  to  that  extent  of  im- 

JV  2  piety. 
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piety,  nor  so  grossly  offensive  to 
decency.  We  had  a  king  of  the 
fools,  but  his  office  was  suppressed 
at  an  early  period,  and  not,  that  I 
remember,  revived  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  times.  The  election  and  the 
investment  of  the  hoy-bishop  was 
certainly  derived  from  the  festival 
of  fools.  In  all  the  collegiate 
churches,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Nicho¬ 
las,  or  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and 
"frequently  at  both,  it  was  customary 
for  one  of  the  children  of  the  choir, 
completely  apparelled  in  the  epi¬ 
scopal  vestments,  with  a  mitre  and 
crosier,  to  bear  the  title  and  state  of 
a  bishop.  He  exacted  a  ceremo¬ 
nial  obedien'ce  from  his  fellows, 
who,  being  dressed  like  priests, 
took  possession  of  the  church,  and 
performed  all  the  ceremonies  and 
offices  which  might  have  been  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  a  bishop  and  his  pre¬ 
bendaries.  Colet,  dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  who,  though  he  was  *  a 
'  wise  and  good  man/  counte¬ 
nanced  this  idle  farce;  and,  in  the 
statutes  tor  his  school  at  St.  Paul’s, 
expressly  orders  that  the  scholars 
'  shall,  every  Childermas,  that  is, 

‘  Innocent’s- day,  come  to  Paule’s 
‘  churche,  and  hear  the  childe  by- 
‘  shop’s  sermon,  and  after  be  at 

*  hygh  masse,  and  each  of  them 
r  oifer  a  penny  to  the  childe  by- 
r  shop;  and  with  them  the  maisters 

*  and  surveyors  of  the  schole*.’ 
After  having  performed  the  divine 
service,  the  bishop  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  went  about  to  different  parts 
o!  the  town,  and  visited  the  religious 
houses,  collecting  money.  These 
ceremonies  and  processions  were 
formally  abrogated  by  proclama¬ 
tion  from  the  king  and  council. 


in  the  thirty-third  year  of  He! 
VIII. ;  the  concluding  clause 
the  ordinance  runs  thus:  ( When 

*  heretofore  dyvers  and  many  j 
'*  perstitious  and  chyldysh  obi! 
‘  vances  have  been  used,  and 

‘  to  this  day  are  observed  and  Id 
‘  in  many  and  sundry  places  of  jl 
f  realm  upon  St.  Nicholas,  St. ! 

*  therine’s,  St.  Clement’s, 

‘  Holy  Innocents,  and  such  lj 
f  holy-daies;  children  be  strange 

*  decked  and  apparayled  to  co 
f  terfeit  priests,  bishops,  and  v 
‘  men,  and  so  ledde  with  songs  i\ 
‘  dances  from  house  to  house,  blj 

*  sing  the  people,  and  gather 
f  of  money  ;  and  boyes  do  sir 

*  masse,  and  preache  in  the  p 
r  pits,  with  such  other  unfitir 

*  and  inconvenient  usages,  wh 

*  tend  rather  to  derysyon  than  e; 
‘  true  glorie  to  God,  or  honour 

*  his  sayntes/  This  idle  pagea.tr' 
was  revived  by  his  daughter  Mai 
and  in  the  second  year  of  i 
reign  an  edict  was  issued  from  t 
bishop  of  London  to  all  the  cler 
of  his  diocese,  to  have  a  boy-bish 
in  procession.  The  year  followii 

*  the  child  bishop,  of  Pau 

*  church,  with  his  company/  we 
admitted  into  the  queen’s  prn 
chamber,  where  he  sang  before  r 
on  St.  Nicholas’-day  and  upon  H( 
lnnocents-day.  Again  the  nc 
year,  says  Strype,  ‘  On  Saint 

f  cholas-even,  Saint  Nicholas,  tl 
r  is,  a  boy  habited  like  a  bishop 

*  pontiftcalibus,  went  abroad  in  m< 

*  parts  of  London,  singing  after  t 
‘  old  fashion  ;  and  was  receiv 
i  with  many  ignorant  but  well-d 
(  posed  people  into  their  hous< 
‘  and  had  as  much  good  cheer 


*  u  Knight’s  Life  pf  Colet,  p.362;  to  which  Warton  adds,  11  T  take  this  opportun 
*  of  intimating,  that  the!  custom  at  Eton  of  going  ad  montem ,  originated  from  the  ancic 
i  and  popular  practice  of  these  theatrical  processions  in  collegiate  bodies.’  Hist.  Po 
(  Jit  supra,’* 

;  *  r  ev 
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ver  was  wont  to  be  had  before  mummery  was  totally  disconti- 
ier  the  death  of  Mary  this  silly  nued.'” 


Account  of  Soho,  Birmingham. 


[From  Shaw  s  History  of  Staffordshire,  Vol.III.  Parti.] 


SOHO  is  the  name  of  a  hill  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  about 
o  miles  from  Birmingham ;  which, 
-cry  few  years  ago,  was  a  barren 
ith,  on  the  bleak  summit  of  which 
od  a  naked  hut,  the  habitation  of 
varrener. 

"The  transformation  of  this  place 
i  recent  monument  of  the  effects 
trade  on  population.  A  beautiful 
'den,  with  wood,  lawn,  and  wa- 
,  now  covers  one  side  of  this  hill ; 
2  spacious  squares  of  building, 
:cted  on  the  other  side,  supply 
rkshops,  or  houses,  for  above 
hundred  people.  The  exten- 
e  pool  at  the  approach  to  this 
Iding  is  conveyed  to  a  large 
ter-wheel  in  one  of  the  courts, 

1  communicates  motion  to  a  pro^- 
;ious  number  of  different  tools, 
d  the  mechanic  inventions  for 
5  purpose  are  superior  in  multi- 
ie,  variety,  and  simplicity,  to 
*se  of  any  manufactory  (I  sup- 
>e)  in  the  known  world. 

'*  Toys,  and  utensils  of  various 
ids,  in  gold,  silver,  steel,  cop- 
tortoise-shell,  enamels,  and 
ny  vitreous  and  metallic  com- 
dtions,  with  gilded,  plated,  and 
lid  works,  are  wrought  up  to 
;  highest  elegance  of  taste,  and 


perfection  of  execution,  in  this 
place. 

“  Mr.  Boulton,  who  has  esta¬ 
blished  this  great  work,  has  joined 
taste'  and  philosophy  with  manu¬ 
facture  and  commerce ;  and,  from 
the  various  branches  of  chemistry, 
and  the  numerous  mechanic  arts  he 
employs,  and  his  extensive  corre¬ 
spondence  to  every  corner  of  the 
world,  is  furnished  with  the  highest 
entertainment  as  well  as  the  most 
lucrative  employment. 

“  About  the  year  1745,  Mr.  Boul¬ 
ton,  then  of  Birmingham,  invented, 
and  afterwards  brought  to  great 
perfection,  the  inlaid  steel  buckles, 
buttons,  watch-chains,  &c.  which 
Dr.  Johnson  mentions  in  one  of  his 
papers  in  *  The  World 3  as  becoming 
fashionable  in  this  country  ;  whilst 
they  were  re-purchased  from 
France,  under  the  idea  of  their  being- 

'  Q 

the  production  of  that  kingdom. 

“  In  the  year  1757,  John  Wyr- 
ley,  of  Hamstead,  esq.  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Handsworth,  granted  a 
lease  to  Messrs.  Edward  Ruston  and 
Eaves,  of  these  tracts  of  common  ; 
viz.  Handsworth-heath,  Money - 
bank-hill,  Crabtree-bank  warrens, 
for  ninety-nine  years,  with  certain 
inclosed  lands ;  with  liberty  to  make 


"  We  may  observe  that  most  of  the  churches  in  which  these  mock  ceremonies  were 
formed,  had  dresses  and  ornaments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  suited  to  the  size  of 
wearers,  but  in  every  otherrespect  resembling  those  appropriated  to  the  real  dignitaries 
he  church  ;  hence  it  is  we  frequently 'meet  with  entries  of  diminutive  habits  and  or¬ 
ients  in  the  church  inventories,  as  una  mitra  jiarva  cum  petris  Jiro  episcopo  puerorum , 
•  is,  a  small  mitre  with  jewels  for  the  bishop,  of  fhe  bojs.  Invent.  York  Cathedral, 
also  Dugdale’s  Hist,  of  St.  Paul’s,  p,  205.” 

JV'3 
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some  additions  to  the  same,  and  to 
make  a  cut  for  the  turning  of  Hock- 
ley-brook,  to  make  a  pool,  with 
powers  to  build  a  water-mill.  In 
consequence  of  which  a  small  house 
and  feeble  mill  were  erected,  for 
the  purpose  of  rolling  metal.  On 
Lady-day  17fi2,  Mr.  Boulton  pur¬ 
chased  the  aforesaid  lease,  with  all 
the  premises  and  appurtenances, 
to  apply  the  same  to  such  branches 
of  the  manufactory  established  at 
Birmingham  .as  would  tend  to  di¬ 
minish  expense  and  labour. 

“  In  order  to  prosecute  his  de¬ 
signs  and  improvements,  he  soon 
after  enlarged  and  rebuilt  thosp 
premises,  and  then  transplanted 
the  whole  of  his  manufactory  from 
Birmingham  to  Soho ;  and,  though 
he  had  made  very  considerable 
additions  to  these  buildings,  he 
found  them  not  sufficient  for  his 
great  designs:  he  therefore,  in  1764, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
superb  manufactory,  which  was 
finished  in  the  following  year,  at 
the  expense  of  9000/.  From  that 
period  he  began  to  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the.  different  branches  of 
manufactory;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Fothergill,  then  his  part¬ 
ner,  established  a  mercantile  cor¬ 
respondence  throughout  Europe  ; 
by  which  means  the  produce  of 
their  various  articles  was  %  greatly 
extended,  and  the  manufacturer, 
by  becoming  his  own  merchant, 
eventually  enjoyed  a  double  profit. 
Impelled  by  an  ardent  attachment 
to  the  arts,  and  by  the  patriotic 
ambition  of  bringing  his  favourite 
Soho  to  the  highest  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  the  ingenious  proprietor 
soon  established  a  seminary  of  artists 
for  drawing  and  modelling  ;  and 
men  of  genius  were  now  sought  for 
and  liberally  patronised,  which 
shortly  led  to  a  successful  imitation 
of  the  Or  Molu.  These  metallic 


ornaments,  consisting  of  vas 
tripods,  eandelabras,  &c.  by  > 
superior  skill  and  taste  bestow 
upon  thefn  here,  soon  found  th 
way,  not  only  to  the  admiration 
his  majesty,  and  to  the  chimrn 
pieces  and  cabinets,  &c.  of  1 
nobility  and  curious  of  this  kit 
dom  ;  but  likewise  to  France,  a 
almost  to  every  part  of  Euro] 
From  this  elegant  branch  of  1 
business  the  superior  skill  of  JV 
Boulton  led  his  artists,  by  a  natu 
and  easy  transition,  to  that  of  t 
wrought  silver ;  upon  which  he  so 
found  the  necessity  of  applying 
parliament  for,  and  establishir 
in  1773,  an  assay  office  at  Birmir 
ham.  About  this  time  that  ind 
nious  art  of  copying  pictures  in  c: 
colours,  by  a  mechanical  proce 
was  invented  at  Soho;  and,  und 
the  patronage  of  the  above  prop 
etor,  was  brought  to  such  a  degr 
of  perfection  as  to  be  taken  f 
originals  by  the  most  expericno 
connoisseurs.  This  extraordina 
piece  of  art  was  principally  co 
ducted  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  . 
Eginton,  which  led  him  to  that 
painting  upon  glass,  now  carri< 
on  at  his  neighbouring  manufa 
tory. 

“  Mr.  Boulton,  finding  frbm  e 

perience  that  the  stream  of  waf 

which  had  induced  him  to  build 

mill,  and  transplant  his  manufa 

tory  to  Soho,  was  insufficient  f 

.its  purposes,  applied  horses, 

conjunction  with  his  water-mil 

but  finding  that  both  troublesom 

irregular,  and  expensive,  in  17( 

he  made  a  steam-engine,  on  S 

very's  plan,  with  the  intention 

returning  and  raising  his  wat 
o  e> 

about  twenty-four  feet  high  ;  bt 
this  proving  unsatisfactory  to  hir 
he  soon  after  formed  an  aqquaintam 
with  his  present  partner  and  frien 
Mr.  James  Watt  of  Glasgow,  wl 
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1765  had  invented  several  valu- 
le  improvements  upon  the  steam- 
gine,  which  in  fact  made  it  a  new 
ichine. 

The  application  of  this  im- 
oved  steam-engine  at  Soho,  to 
ise  and  return  the  water,  extended 
3  powers  of  the  water-mill ;  which 
luced  Mr.  Boulton  to  rebuild  it  a 
:ond  time,  upon  a  much  larger 
lie;  and  several  engines  were 
erwards  erected  at  Soho  for  other 
rposes,  by  which  the  manufao 
ry  was  greatly  extended,  the 
jrce  of  mechanical  power  being 
is  unlimited. 

“  Amongst  the  various  applica- 
ais  of  the  steam-engine,  that  of 
ining  seems  to  be  of  considerable 
iportance,  as  by  its  powers  all  the 
derations  are  concentred  on  ihe 
me  spot ;  such  as  rolling  the 
Ices  of  copper  hot  into  sheets  ; 
ily,  fine-rolling  the  same  cold 
steel  polished  rollers ;  3dly,  cut- 
lg  out  the  blank  pieces  of  coin, 
hich  is  done  with  greater  ease 
d  rapidity  by  girls  than  could 
tssibly  be  done  by  strong  men  ; 
hly,  the  steam-engine  also  per- 
rms  other  operations,  such  as 
aking  the  coin  in  bags ;  and, 
hly,  it  works  a  number  of  coin- 
g  machines,  with  greater  rapidity 
id  exactness,  by  a  few  boys  of 
,'elve  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
an  could  be  done  by  a  great 
imber  of  strong  men,  without 
ldangering  their  fingers,  as  the 
achine  itself  lays  the>  blanks  upon 
e  die  perfectly  concentrai  with 
,  and  when  struck  displaces  one 
ece  and  replaces  another. 

“  The  coining-mill,  which  was 
ected  in  1738,  and  has  since  been 
'eatly  improved,  is  adapted  to 
ork  eight  machines,  and  each  is 
ipable  of  striking  from  seventy  to 
ghty-four  pieces  of  money  per 
.mute,  the  size  of  a  guinea,  which 


is  equal  to  between  30,000  and 
40,000  per  hour  ;  and  at  the  same 
blow  which  strikes  the  two  faces, 
the  edge, of  the  piece  is  also  struck, 
either  plain  or  with  an  inscription 
upon  it,  and  thus  every  piece  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  round,  and  of  equal 
diameter ;  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  other  national  money  ever 
put  into  circulation. 

“  Such  a  coining-mill,  erected  in 
the  national  mint,  would,  in  cases 
of  emergency,  be  able  to  coin  all 
the  bullion  in  the  bank  of  England, 
at  a  short  notice,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  putting  dollars,  or  other 
foreign  coin,  into  circulation ;  and 
by  erecting  double  the  number  of 
presses  a  double  quantity  may  be 
coined. 

“  It  is  worthy  observation,  that 
the  ground  of  the  silver  money 
coined  by  .this  machine  has  a  much 
finer  and  blacker  polish  than  the 
money  coined  by  the  common  ap¬ 
paratus. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Boul¬ 
ton’s  money  being  perfectly  round, 
and  of  equal  diameter,  he  proposed 
the  following  coincidence  between 
money,  weights,  and  measures,  in 
the  copper  coin,  part  of  which  he 
hath  lately  executed  for  the  British 
government ;  .viz.  a  two-penny 
piece  to  weigh  tivo  ounces  ;  and 
fifteen  of  them  to  measure  two  feet, 
when  laid  flat  in  a  straight  line : 
one  penny  piece  to  weigh  one 
ounce ;  and  seventeen  of  them  to 
measure  two  feet :  a  half-penny  to 
weigh  half  an  ounce  ;  and  ten  of 
them  to  measure  one  foot :  a  far¬ 
thing  to  weigh  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce ;  and  twelve  to  measure 
.one  foot.  This  plan  of  coincidence 
was  prevented  from  being  put  into 
execution  by  the  sudden  advance 
of  the  price  of  copper. 

“  In  the  year  1788  Mr.  Boulton 
struck  a  piece  of  gold,  the  siye,  of 
N  4  a  guinea* 
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a  guinea,  as  a  pattern  (similar  to 
those  in  copper) ;  the  letters  were 
indented  instead  of  in  relief ;  and 
the  head,  and  nther  devices  (al¬ 
though  in  relief),  were  protected 
from  wear  by  a  broad  flat  border ; 
and,  from  the  perfect  rotundity  of 
shape,  &c.  with  the  aid  of  a  steel 
gage  it  may,  with  great  ease  and 
certainty,  by  ascertaining  its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  be  distinguished  from 
any  base  metal.  Previous  to  Mr. 
Boulton's  engagement  to  supply 
government  with  copper  pence,  in 
order  to  bring  his  apparatus  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  he  exercised  it 
in  coining  silver  money  for  Sierra 
Leona  and  the  African  company, 
and  copper  for  the  East-India  com¬ 
pany  and  Bermudas.  Various  beau¬ 
tiful  medals  of  our  celebrated  naval 
and  other  officers,  &c.  have  like¬ 
wise  been  struck  here  from  time  to 
time,  by  Mr.  Boulton  ;  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  employing  and  encouraging 
ingenious  artists  to  revive  that 
Branch  of  sculpture,  which  had  been 
upon  the  decline  in  this  kingdom 
since  the  death  of  Symons,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

“  In  order  to  obtain  the  desired 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  manu¬ 
factory  of  steam-engines,  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  erect  and  establish  an  iron- 
foundery  for  that  purpose ;  and 
they  have  accordingly,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  their  sons  (to  whose  acti? 
vity,  genius,  and  judgment,  it  must 
be  attributed  that  this  great  work 
.  was  begun  and  finished  in  the  course 
of  three  winter  months),  erected, 
at  a  convenient  distance  and  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  same  stream,  at  Smeth¬ 
wick,  a  great  and  complete  manu¬ 
factory  and  foundery,  into  which 
a  branch  from  the  Birmingham 
'  canal  enters ;  and  thereby  the  coals, 
pig-iron,  bricks,  sand,  &c.  are 
brought,  and  their  engines,  or  other 


heavy  goods,  are  transported  .] 
boats  to  every  part  of  the  kingdor; 
there  being  a  wet-dock  within  the 
walls  for  four  boats  to  lie. 

((  The  plan  of  this  work  beir 
well  digested  and  settled  previoi 
to  laying  the  first  stone,  the  who 
is  thereby  rendered  more  comple 
than  such  works  a*s  generally  ari; 
gradually  from  disjointed  idea 
And,  from  the  great  experience 
the  proprietors,  they  have  applic 
the  power  of  steam  to  the  borir 
of  cylinders,  pumps,  &c. ;  to  dri 
ling,  to  turning,  to  blowing  the 
melting  furnaces,  and  whatevi 
tends  to  abridge  human  labou 
and  obtain  accuracy ;  for,  by  t! 
superiority  of  all  their  tools,  the 
are  enabled  to  attain  expeditic 
and  perfection  in  a  higher  degrt 
than  heretofore. 

te  In  a  national  view,  Mr.  Bou 
ton’s  undertakings  are  highly  vali 
able  and  important.  By  collectir 
around  him  artists  of  various  di 
scriptions,  rival  talents  have  bee 
called  forth,  and  by  successi\ 
competition  have  been  multiplie 
to  an  extent  highly  beneficial 
the  public.  A  barren  heath  hi 
been  covered  with  plenty  ar 
population;  and  these  works,  whic 
in  their  infancy  were  little  know 
and  attended  to,  now  cover  sever 
acres,  give  employment  to  mo: 
than  600  persons,  and  are  said 
be  the  first  of  their  kind  in  Europ 
Every  precaution  has  bet 
always  taken,  and  in  the  mo 
judicious  manner,  by  the  proprf 
tors,  to  diminish  the  poor's  levie 
and  keep  their  numerous  workmt 
from  becoming  troublesome  to  tl 
parish,  & c.  One  great  instant 
of  which  is  a  long-established  s< 
ciety  for  the  sick  and  lame, 
for  the  better  management  of  whic 
are  printed,  on  a  large  sheet, 

«'  Rul 
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f  Rules  for  conducting  the  Insurance 
Society  belonging  to  the  Soho  Ma¬ 
nufactory . 

tc  These  consist  of  twenty-five 
rticles :  some  of  which  are  these  : 

“  I.  That  every  person  employed 
i  the  Soho  manufactory  shall  be  a 
lember  of  this  society,  who  can 
arn  from  2s.  6d.  per  week,  or 
p  wards. 

ft  II.  Each  member  shall  pay  to 
le  treasure-box,  agreeable  to  the 
blowing  table,  which  is  divided 
ito  eight  parts ;  viz.  the  member 
To  is  set  down  at  2s.  6d.  per 
reek  shall  pay  one  half-penny  per 
reek ;  5s.  one  penny ;  and  so  on, 
l  like  proportion,  to  20 s.  four 
ence ;  and  none  to  exceed  that 
,im. 

“  VI.  If  any  member  is  sick, 
ime,  and  incapable  of  work,  he 
iall  receive,  after  three  days’  no- 
ce  to  the  committee,  as  follows, 
uring  his  illness ;  viz.  if  he  pays 
l  the  box,  for  2s.  6d.  he  shall 
iceive  two  shillings  per  week  ; 
nd  for  5s.  four  shillings  ;  and  so 
n  in  like  proportion,  &c. 
fe  The  rules  of  this  manufactory 
ave  certainly  been  productive  of 
le  most  laudable  and  salutary  ef- 
:cts.  And,  besides  the  great  at¬ 
trition  to  cleanliness  and  whole- 
ime  air,  &c.  this  manufactory 
as  always  been  distinguished  for 
s  order  and  good  behaviour,  and 
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particularly  during  the  great  riots 
at  Birmingham. 

“  No  expense  has  been  spared 
to  render  these  works  uniform  and 
handsome  in  architecture,  as  well 
as  neat  and  commodious.  The 
same  liberal  spirit  and  taste  has 
the  great  and  worthy  proprietor 
gradually  exercised  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  gardens,  groves,  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  form  an  agreeable  sepa¬ 
ration  from  his  own  residence, 
render  Golio  a  much  admired  scene 
of  picturesque  beauty.  Wander¬ 
ing  through  these  secluded  walks, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  several  fine 
lakes  and  water-falls  which  adorn 
them,  we  may  here  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  solitude  and  retirement, 
as  if  far  distant  from  the  busy  hum 
of  men. 

“  In  scenes  like  these  the  studi¬ 
ous  and  philosophic  mind  occasio¬ 
nally  finds  a  most  agreeable  and 
salutary  asylum. 

“  That  the  poet  has  likewise  felt 
their  influence  appears  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
departed  friend  : 

“  At  the  termination  of  the  walk 
beyond  the  cottage,  in  the  secluded 
grove,  where  nothing  intrudes  upon 
the  eye  but  the  new  church  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  where  Dr.  Small  was 
buried,  is  erected  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,  on  which  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  elegant  lilies  by  Dr.  Darwin  : 


'  M.  S. 

Gulielmi  Small,  M.  D. 
qui  ob.  Feb.  xxv. 

M.DCC.LXXV. 

Ye  gay  and  young,  who,  thoughtless  of  your  doom. 

Shun  the  disgustful  mansions  of  the  dead. 

Where  Melancholy  broods  o’er  many  a  tomb, 

Mould’ring  beneath  the  yew’s  unwholesome  shade ; 

If  chance  ye  enter  these  sequester’d  groves. 

And  Day’s  bright  sunshine  for  a  while  forego, 

Oh  l 
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Oh  !  leave  to  Folly's  cheek  the  laughs  and  loves. 

And  give  one  hour  to  philosophic  woe  ! 

Here,  while  no  titled  dust,  no  sainted  bone, 

JSJo  lover  weeping  over  beauty’s  bier, 

No  warrior  frowning  in  historic  stone. 

Extorts  your  praises,  or  requests  your  tear  ;  " 

Cold  Contemplation  leans  her  aching  head. 

On  human  woe  her  steady  eye  she  turns. 

Waves  her  meek  hand,  and  sighs  for  Science  dead. 
For  Science.  Virtue,  and  for  Small,  she  mourns  V 


tc  This  is  in  one  of  the  oldest 
groves  between  the  house  and  ma¬ 
nufactory.  Let  us  now  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  more  recent  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  opposite  side;  where, 
in  the  extensive  new  plantations, 
we  see  the  most  extraordinary  ef¬ 
fects  produced  by  irrigation,  with 
the  powerful  aid  of  the  steam-en¬ 
gine,  which,  when  at  liberty  from 
its  other  labours,  forces  up  water 
by  pipes  to  the.  summit  of  these 
grounds  ;  so  that,  in  the  dryest  sea¬ 
son,  when  all  other  vegetation  was 
perishing  for  want  of  rain  and  wa¬ 
ter,  these  plantations  were  amply 
supplied,  and  now  as  amply  re¬ 
ward  the  ingenious  contriver  by 
their  flourishing  foliage.  Here  also 
we  see  the  new  hydraulic  ram, 
which  is  a  self-moving  water-work 


applicable  to  agricultural  purpose 
and  constructed  with  great  in» 
unity  and  simplicity. 

1'he  house,  which  was  befc 
much  too  small  for  the  hospital 
purposes  of  its  generous  owns 
has  been  lately  enlarged.  At  t 
top  of  the  roof,  which  is  made  ve 
neat  and  commodious,  either  f 
common  or  telescopic  observatioi 
the  prospect  is  extensive  and  bea 
ti fill,  commanding  an  agreeat 
view  of  the  principal  part  of  B; 
mingham  to  the  south  ;  the  ancie 
Gothic  splendour  of  Aston-h; 
eastward  ;  with  Barr  Beacon,  ai 
all  the  rich  scenery  of  the  interm 
diate  valleys,  towards  the  noril 
Sandwell-park,  and  the  new  fou 
dery  at  Smethwick/  &c.  to  tl 
west.” 
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ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

By  Henry  James  Pye,  Es<*.  Poet-Laureat, 


FROM  delug’d  Ea:  th’s  usurp’d  domain. 

When  Ocean  sought  his  native  bed. 

Emerging  from  the  shrinking  main, 

-  Rear’d  many  a  mountain  isle  its  head. 

Encircled  with  a  billowy  zone. 

Fair  Freedom  mark’d  them  for  her -own  : 

4‘  Let  the  vast  Continent  obey 
A  ruthless  master’s  iron  sway. 

Uncheck’d  by  aught  from  pole  to  pole. 

Where  swoln  Ambition’s  torrents  roll; 

Those  seats  to  tyrants  I  resign. 

Here  be  my  blest  abode,  the  island  reign  be  mine.’, 

Hating  the  fane  where  Freedom  sat  enshrin’d. 

Grasping  at  boundless  empire  o’er  mankind. 

Behold  from  Susa’s  distant  towers 

The  Eastern  despot  sends  his  mighty  powers ; 

Grecia  through  all  her  rocky  coast. 

Astonish’d  views  the  giant  host ; 

Not  the  fam’d  Strait  by  bleeding  heroes  barr’d. 

Nor  Cecrops’  walls,  her  hallow’d  altars  guard; 

While  each  bold  inmate  of  the  Isles 
On  Inroad’s  baffled  effort  smiles. 

From  every  port,  with  cheering  sound. 

Swells  the  vindictive  Psean  round, 

And  Salamis,  proud  from  her  sea-girt  shore. 

Sees  o’er  the  hostile  fleet  th’  indignant  surges  roar. 

Fiercer  than  Persia’s  sceptred  lord. 

More  numerous  than  th’  embattled  train. 

Whose  thirsty  swarms  the  sea-broad  rivers  drain, 

Lo  !  Gallia’*  plains  disgorge  their  maddening  hord  ! 

Wide 
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Wide  o’er  Europa’s  trembling  lands 
Victorious  speed  the  murderous  bands; 

Where’er  they  spread  their  powerful  sway. 

Fell  Desolation  marks  their  way  ; 

Unhurt,  amid  a  warring  world,  alone 
Britannia  sits  secure,  firm  on  her  island  throne. 

When  thunders  roar,  when  lightnings  fly. 

When  howlihg  tempests  shake  the  sky. 

Is  more  endear’d  the  sheltering  dome. 

More  sweet  the  social  joys  of  home  ; 

Fondly  her  eye,  lo  !  Albion  throws 
On  the  tried  partner  of  her  weal  and  woes. 

Each  tie  to  closer  union  draws. 

By  mingled  rights  and  mingled  laws; 

Then  turns  averse  from  Gallia’s  guilty  field. 

And  tears  with  generous  pride  the  lilies  from  her  shield. 

Albion  and  Erin’s  kindred  race. 

Long  as  your  Sister  Isles  the  seas  embrace ; 

Long  as  the  circling  tides  your  shores  that  lave. 

Waft  your  united  banners  o’er  the  wave  ; 

Wide  thro’  the  deep  commercial  wealth  to  spread. 

Or  hurl  destruction  on  th’  oppressor’s  head  ! 

May  Heaven  on  each  unconquer’d  nation  shower 
Eternal  concord,  and  increasing  power ; 

And  as,  in  History’s  awful  page. 

Immortal  virtue  shall  proclaim 
To  every  clime,  thro*  every  agei 
Imperial  George’s  patriot  fame. 

That  parent  care  shall  win  her  warmest  smiles. 

Which  rear’d  ’mid  Ocean’s  reign  the  Empire  of  the  Isl^s. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

[From  Poems  translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  de  la  Moths: 
Guion,  by  the  late  William  Cowper,  Esq.] 

WHAT  virtue  or  what  mental  grace 
But  men  unqualified  and  base 
Will  boast  it  their  possession  ? 

Profusion  apes  the  noble  part 
Of  liberality  of  heart. 

And  dulness  of  discretion. 

If  ev’ry  polish’d  gem  we  find 
Illuminating  heart  or  mind. 

Provoke  to  imitation ; 

No  wonder  friendship  does  the  same. 

That  jewel  of  the  purest  flame. 

Or  rather  constellation. 

No 
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No  knave  but  boldly  will  pretend 
The  requisites  that  form  a  friend9 
A  real  and  a  sound  one. 

Nor  any  fool  he  would  deceive. 

But  prove  as  ready  to  believe. 

And  dream  that  he  had  found  one. 

Candid  and  generous  and  just 
Boys  care  but  little  whom  they  trust, 

An  error  soon  corrected — - 
For  who  but  learns  in  riper  years. 

That  man  when  smoothest  he  appears 
Is  most  to  be  suspected  ? 

But  here  again  a  danger  lies. 

Lest  having  misapply^  our  eyes 
And  taken  trash  for  treasure. 

We  should  unwarily  conclude 
Friendship  a  false  ideal  good, 

A  mere  Utopian  pleasure. 

An  acquisition  rather  rare. 

Is  yet  no  subject  of  despair ; 

Nor  is  it  wise  complaining. 

If  either  on  forbidden  ground. 

Or  where  it  was  not  to  be  found, 

We  sought  without-attaining. 

No  friendship  will  abide  the  test 
That  stands  on  sordid  interest 
Or  mean  self-love  erected ; 

Nor  such  as  may  awhile  subsist 
Between  the  sot  and  sensualist 
For  vicious  ends  connected. 

Who  seeks  a  friend,  should  come  dispos’d 
T*  exhibit  in  full  bloom  disclos’d 
The  graces  and  the  beauties 
That  form  the  character  he  seeks ; 

For  ’tis  an  union  that  bespeaks 
Reciprocated  duties. 

Mutual  attention  is  implied. 

And  equal  truth  on  eithqr  side. 

And  constantly  supported ;  , 

’Tis  senseless  arrogance  t*  accuse 
Another  of  sinister  views. 

Our  own  as  much  distorted. 


I 


But 


Bat  will  sincerity  suffice  ? 

It  is  indeed  above  all  price. 

And  must  be  made  the  basis ; 

But  every  virtue  of  the  soul 
Must  constitute  the  charming  whole. 

All  shining  in  their  places. 

A  fretful  temper  will  divide 
The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied. 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion  ; 

A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse 
At  one  immense  explosion. 

In  vain  the  talkative  unite 
In  hopes  of  permanent  delight—  - 
The  secret  just  committed. 

Forgetting  its  important  weight. 

They  drop  through  mere  desire  to  prate* 
And  by  themselves  outwitted. 

How  bright  soe’er  the  prospect  seems. 
All  thoughts  of  friendship  are  but  dreams 
If  envy  chance  to  creep  in: 

An  envious  man,  if  you  succeed. 

May  proven  dang’rous  foe  indeed. 

But  not  a  friend  worth  keeping. 

As  Envy  pines  at  good  possess’d. 

So  Jealousy  looks  forth  distress’d 
On  good  that  seems  approaching. 

And  if  success  his  steps  attend. 

Discerns  a  rival  in  a  friend. 

And  hates  him  for  encroaching. 

Hence  authors  of  illustrious  name. 
Unless  belied  by  common  fame. 

Are  sadly  prone  to  quarrel, 

To  deem  the  wit  a  friend  displays 
A  tax  upon  their  own  just  praise. 

And  pluck  each  others  laurel. 

A  man  renown’d  for  repartee 
Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 
With  friendship’s  finest  feeling. 

Will  thrust  a  dagger  at  your  breast. 

And  say  he  wounded  you  in  jest. 

By  way  of  balm  for  healing. 
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Whoever  keeps  an  open  ear 
For  tatlers,  will  be  sure  to  hear 
The  trumpet  of  contention  : 

Aspersion  is  the  babbler’s  trade  ; 

To  listen  is  to  lend  him  aid, 

.  And  rush  into  dissension, 

A  friendship  that  iii  frequent  fits 
Oi  controversial  rage  emits 
The  sparks  of  disputation, 

Like  hand-in-hand  insurance  plates. 

Most  Unavoidably  creates 
The  thought  of  conflagration. 

Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  a  needle  to  the  pole. 

Their  humour  yet  so  various— 

They  manifest  their  whole  life  through 
The  needle’s  deviations  too. 

Their  love  is  so  precarious. 

The  great  and  small  but  rarely  meet 
On  terms  of  amity  complete. 

Plebeians  must  surrender 
And  yield  so  much  to  noble  folk. 

It  is  combining  fire  with  smoke. 

Obscurity  with  splendour. 

Some  are  so  placid  and  serene 
(As  Irish  bogs  are  always  green) 

They  sleep  secure  from  waking  ; 

And  are  indeed  a  bog  that  bears 
Your  un participated  cares 

Unmov’d  and  without  quaking. 

Courtier  and  patriot  cannot  mix 
Their  heterogeneous  politics. 

Without  an  effervescence 
Like  that  of  salts  with  lemon  juice. 

Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 
A  friendly  coalescence. 

Religion  should  extinguish  strife. 

And  make  a  calm  of  human  life  ; 

But  friends  that  chance  to  differ 
On  points  which  God  has  left  at  large. 

How  freely  will  they  meet  and  charge  ! 

No  combatants  are  stiffer. 

To 
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To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 
Needs  no  expense  of  argument. 

No  cutting  and  contriving— 

Seeking  a.  real  friend  we  seem 
T’  adopt  the  chemist’s  golden  dream. 
With  still  less  hope  of  thriving. 

Sometimes  the  fault  is  all  our  own. 

Some  blemish  in  due  time  made  known 
By  trespass  or  omission  ; 

Sometimes  occasion  brings  to  light 
Our  friend’s  defect  long  hid  from  sight. 
And  even  from  suspicion. 

Then  judge  yourself,  and  prove  your  man 
As  circumspectly  as  you  can  ; 

And,  having  made  election. 

Beware  no  negligence  of  yours. 

Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures. 

Enfeeble  his  affection. 

That  secrets  are  a  sacred  trust, 

That  friends  should  be  sincere  and  just. 
That  constancy  befits  them. 

Are  observations  on  the  case 
That  savour  much  of  common  place. 

And  all  the  world  admits  them. 

But  ’tis  not  timber,  lead,  and  stone. 

An  architect  requires  alone 
To  finish  a  fine  building — 

The  palace  were  but  half  complete. 

If  he  could  possibly  forget 

The  carving  and  the  gilding.  - 

The  man  that  hails  you,  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  back 
How  he  esteems  your  merit. 

Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 
To  pardon  or  to  bear  if. 

As  similarity  of  mind. 

Or  something  not  to  be  defin’d. 

First  fixes  our  attention  $ 

So  manners  decent  and  polite. 

The  same  we  practis’d  at  first  sight. 

Must  save  it  from  declension. 


Som 
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Some  act  upon  this  prudent  plan, 

“  Say  little’ and  hear  all  you  can— 

Safe  policy,  but  hateful— 

So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  show’r, 

But  render  neither  fruit  nor  dow’r, 
Unpleasant  and  ungrateful. 

•  .  .  *  •  i 

The  man  I  trust,  if  shy  to  me. 

Shall  find  me  as  reserve  as  he. 

No  subterfuge  or  pleading 
Shall  win  my  confidence  again, 

I  will  by  no  means  entertain  ’ 

A  spy  on  my  proceeding. 

These  samples— for,  alas !  at  last 
These  are  but  samples  and  a  taste 
Of  evils  yet  unmention’d  — • 

May  prove  the  task  a  task  indeed. 

In  which  ’tis  much  if  we  succeed 
However  well-intentioned. 

Pursue  the  search,  and  you  will  find 
Good  sense  and  knowledge  of  mankind 
To  be  at  least  expedient. 

And  after  summing  all  the  rest. 

Religion  ruling  in  the  breast 
A  principal  ingredient. 

The  noblest  friendship  ever  shown 
The  Saviour's  history  makes  known. 
Though  some  have  turn'd  and  turn'd  it. 
And  whether  being  craz'd  or  blind. 

Or  seeking  with  a  bias’d  mind. 

Have  not,  it  seems,  discern’d  it. 

Oh  Friendship  !  if  my  soul  forego 
Thy  dear  delights  while  here  below  5 
To  mortify  and  grieve  me. 

May  I  myself  at  last  appear 
Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere. 

Or  may  my  friend  deceive  me  \ 


I  SOI, 
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The  Vigil  of  Elva. 


[From  The  Maid  of  Lochlin,  and  other  Poems,  by  Wm.  Rjchak 
son,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University 
Glasgow.] 


I. 


WEARY  with  the  toils  of  war. 

From  his  native  valley  far. 
Underneath  a  secret  shade. 

By  his  wedded  Elva  laid. 

With  mail  unclasp’d,  his  morion  lying  near. 
And  leaning  on  a  rock  his  massy  spear, 
Eclwald  all  unconscious  slept ; 

While  Elva  heav’d  the  tuneful  sigh,  and  wept. 


II. 

“  Softly,  very  softly  blow. 

Gales  the  woody  wild  that  sweep ! 

Gently,  very  gently  flow. 

Surges  of  the  adj dining  deep ! 

May  no  din,  nor  tumult  rude. 

On  this  lone  recess  intrude  ! 

And  now  beneath  the  moon-light  ray. 

The  languid  gale  slow  panting  dies  away : 

With  ebbing  pause,  and  hollow  groan,  the  wave 
Murmurs  expiring  in  a  distant  cave. 

i  ,  c 

III.  < 


“  And  now,  while  not  a  vagrant  sound 
Strays  on  hill  or  dale  around. 

Gentle  Sleep  !  on  downy  wing. 

Thy  opiate  essences  and  balsams  bring: 

From  thy  plumes  of  dusky  hue 
Softly  shake  the  fragrant  dew; 

And  to  Edwald’s  ravish’d  sense 
Thy  mildest  influence  dispense. 

IV. 

sc  Anon,  with  animated  bloom. 

In  youthful  glow  let  Fancy  come  : 

And,  bright  with  many  an  orient  gem. 

Let  a  blazing  diadem 

Press  her  auburn  locks,  that  flow 

O’er  a  bosom  white  as  snow : 

And  let  her  gorgeous  vesture,  hem’d  with  gold, 
A  thousand  hues  in  mingling  flowers  unfold. 
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v.  . 

*"f  O,  at  this  solemn,  silent  hour, 

,  *  May  she  wave  her  rod  of  power; 

And  to  Edwald’s  mental  eyes 
Bid  domestic  scenes  arise  ! 

High  let  the  castle’s  banner’d  brow 
In  vision  guard  the  furrow’d  vale  below ; 

Where  in  slow  state,  to  meet  th’  Hibernian  deep, 

Sabrina’s  mighty  waters  sweep. 

Flowing  from  the  Cambrian  wire. 

Let  Music’s  melting  voice  conspire 
With  Love’s  soft  accent,  while  he  seems^ 

Rapt  in  the  transport  of  ecstatic  dreams. 

Again  to  tread,  and  with  endearment  sweet,  ■< 

His  hospitable  threshold  greet* 

VI. 

O  while  around  his  thrilling  knees 
The  blooming  pledges  of  our  love  he  sees. 

Gushing  from  the  well-spring  clear 
Of  pure  affection,  let  th’  ingenuous  tear 
Quench  the  wild  lightning  of  his  ardent  eye; 

And  every  vengeful  wish  within  him  die* 

i  v-  '  :  ’  >  vii.  • 

“  Gentle  dreams !  with  lenient  charm, 

Th’  impatience  of  his  soul  disarm  ; 

With  kindly  influence  assuage 
The  tumult  of  vindictive  rage  : 

O  let  no  form  of  injury  intrude 

Op  the  soft  calm  of  his  forgiving  mood  ; 

But  let  him  wake  to  peace  of  mind  restor’d  ; 

And  sheathe  the  fury  of  his  fiery  sword  !” 

Elegiac  Verses  on  the  Prospect  of  leaving  Britain. 
Written  at  Eton  College. 

[From  the  Same.] 

I.  \ 

TO  thee  my  filial  bosom  beats. 

On  thee  may  heaven  indulgent  smile; 

And  glad  thy  innocent  retreats. 

And  bless  thee, ,  lovely  Aberfoyle  *  ! 

A  picturesque  valley  in  the  most  southern  district  of  Perthshire,  from  which 
:s  the  river  Forth,  called  in  the  paelic  language,  which  is  still  spoken  there,  Aven- 
>  or  Black-river,  in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  colour  it  receives  from  an  extensive 
ass,  through  which  it  passes  in  its  way  to  Stirling,  and  the  Lothians. 

O  2  How 
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How  pleasing  to  my  pensive  mind. 

The  memory  of  the  bold  cascade  ! 

Thy  green-woods  wraving  to  the  wind  !' 

And  streams  in  every  vocal  glade'! 

n.  : 

The  simple  church,  the  schoohhouse-green^ 

The  gambols  of  the  school-boy  crew. 

Meadows,  and  pools  that^gleam  betweeiv 
Rush  on  my  recollective  view ; 

Shades  too,- and  lanes,  by  old-age  sought 
To  wander  in  at  close  of  day. 

To  ruminate  the  pious  thought,- 
And  pray  for  children  far  away, 

III. 

Timely  descend,  ye  fos thing  showers 1. 

With  plenty  bless  that  humble  vale  : 

And  fair  arise,  ye  fragrant  flowers  ! 

And  healthful  blow,  thou  western  gale ! 

And  there,  ipeand’ring  Avendow, 

By  no  invidious  fen  defird. 

Clear  may  thy  youthful  current  flow. 

And  love  to  linger  in  the  wild  ! 

IV. 

I  see  thee  ’mid  thy  Grampian  hills,, 

I  see  thy  youthful  current  clear ; 

While  tender  recollection  fills 
My  rapt  eye  with  a  silent  tear. 

Far  from  that  inland  vale  along 
Etonia’s  classic  ground  I  stray. 

Where  list’ning  to  melodious  song. 

Their  speed  the  Naid  nympfis  delay. 

V.  ''  1 

Hail,  Windsor,  hail !  a  stranger  greets 
Thy  lofty  towers,  thy  lawns,  and  groves  : 

Freedom  reveres  thy  gay  retreats ; 

The  Muse  thy  sylvan  shelter  loves. 

And  must  I  leave  th’  enchanting  scene. 

To  hear  the  prison’d  Baltic  roar  ? 

And  Thames’s  wiliow’d  margin  green 
Relinquish,  for  a  Scythian  shore  ? 

VI. 

Where  Dago,  hideous  isle,  and  steep. 

With  no  refreshing  verdure  crown’d,  - 

Frowns  dark  and  dismal  o’er  the  deep. 

That  raves  with  canine  ire  around  ! 

Wher 
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Where  Neva  flows,  bat  flows  an  vain. 

To  bless  a  land  of  savage  slaves; 

Nor  ever  heard  the  native  strain 
Of  Freedom  soothe  his  swelling  waves ! 

VII. 

Wher  ewi  nty  winds  fierce  battle  wage. 
And  Nature’s  lovely  form  deface: 

And  lawless  power,  with  fiercer  rage. 
Dares  to  degrade  the  human  race  !- — 

Ah  !  must  I  leave  thee,  peerless  queen 
Of  isles,  to  hear  the  Baltic  roar  ? 

And  Thames’s  widow’d  margin  green 
Relinquish,  for  a  Scythian  shore  ? 

viir. 

,Yet  still  presiding  in  my  breast. 

May  soothing  peace  of  mind  remain  ! 

With  smile  serene,  that  heavenly  guest 
Preserves  th’  untainted  heart  from  pain. 
Alike  secure  from  anxious  fear. 

And  th’  angry  jealousies  of  pride. 

That  coy  divinity  will  ne’er 
With  selfishness  or  guile  abide. 

IX. 

From  innocent  and  gentle  hearts 
She  wards  the  flying  shafts  of  woe  ; 

And  bliss  more  exquisite  imparts 
Than  arrogating  monarchs  know, 

Tho’  peers  and  princes  round  them  wait ; 
Tho’  fawning  minions  prostrate  bend  ; 

Tho’  partial  Fame  proclaim  them  great; 
And  nations  on  their  nod  depend. 

X. 

O  blind  to  Truth's  unerring  light. 

Who  tread  the  paths  of  guilty  Care; 

Who  climb  Ambition’s  giddy  height ; 

And  think  that  Peace  may  sojourn  there  l 
She  dwells  not  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Tho’  crown'd  with  many  a  fulgent  tower  : 
Sequester’d  in  the  vale  below7, 

£he  weaves  unseen  her  sylvan  bower? 

XI. 

O  yirtue,  guided  by  thy  ray, 

My  wishes  by  thy  power  refin’d, 

$till  may  I  hold  the  onward  way. 

And  $o  enjoy  sweet  peace  of  mind ! 

Q  3 
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And  when  my  wand’ring  days  are  fled. 
I'll  seek  again  my  native  stream; 

If  kind  affection  be  not  dead, 

And  Fancy  yield  no  pleasing  dream. 


XII. 


For  oft  the  world’s  untoward  ways 
Have  power  the  glowing  heart  to  chill; 
To  quench  Imagination’s  blaze; 

And  Hope’s  unwary  blossom  kill. 
Deign  to  preserve  me.  Virtue,  deign 
To  save  me  from  desponding  care; 
Till,  duly  disciplin’d,  I  gain 
The  palm  thy  faithful  servants  wear. 


Idyllion,  occasioned  by  the  drawing  of  a  Cascade  in  Stirlin* 
shire,  executed  by  a  Lady  of  distinguished  Rank. 


[From  the  Same.] 


I. 


BENEATH  the  overflowing  deep. 
Amid  their  coral  groves. 

Their  lyres  the  tuneful  Nereids  sweep. 
And  chaunt  their  happy  loves  : 

While  rolling  o’er  their  crystal-pillar’d  arch. 
In  rude  array  th’  enormous  billows  march. 


II. 


And  Nai’ds  too,  that  duly  bring 
Their  tribute  to  the  main, 

With  rapture  smite  the  vocal  string. 

And  pour  the  festive  strain  : 

Or  trim  with  glitt’ring  spar  their  mossy  cells. 
Or  in  the  grotto  range  their  speckled  shells : 


III. 


And  glory  in  the  various  songs 
That  celebrate  their  course  : 

And  tell  what  praise  to  them  belongs ; 
What  dignity  of  source; 

What  peerless  dame,  fair  maid,  or  sage  serene. 
Or  poet,  ever  pac’d  their  margin  green. 


IV. 


Fair  Leven,  in  soft-flowing  verse. 
Exults  in  Smollet’s  name ; 

Nor  fails  triumphant,  to  rehearse 
The  islands  whence  she  came; 
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The  woody  islands,  the  resounding  caves. 

And  rocks  that  Lomond's  hoary  billow  laves  *. 

V.  ! 

Th'  Endrick  in  wildly-lyric  mood 
Displays  her  laurel  crown  ; 

And  tells,  that,  musing  by  her  flood. 

Sage  Napier  earn'd  renown  : 

That  oft  she  paus'd,  and  mark'd  at  midnight  hour* 

The  pale  lamp  glimm'ring  in  his  ivy'd  tower. 

VI. 

Triumphant  ev'n  the  yellow  Blane, 

Tho’  by  a  fen  defac'd. 

Boasts  that  Buchanan's  early  strain 
Consol'd  her  troubled  breast : 

That  often,  muse-struck,  in  her  loneliest  nook. 

The  orphan  boy  por'd  on  some  metred  book. 

I’;  r  .  viL.  .r 

» 

Poor  Dowalt  grieves :  no  joyful  strains 
Flow  from  her  trembling  wire : 

All  unrenown’d  the  Na'id  plains 
Amid  her  sister  choir : 

Yet  who  can  boast  of  dells  so  sweetly  wild. 

Or  ivy'd  grey-rocks  more  abruptly  pil'd  !  , 

VIII. 

How  deeply-ton'd  the  white  cascade. 

Whirl’d  by  her  rapid  streams. 

That  roars  amid  the  cavern’d  glade. 

And  thro’  the  green- wood  gleams! 

Yet  mid  the  nightly  gloom  the  sobbing  gale 
Swells  with  the  murmur  of  her  lonely  wail. 

IX, 

Her  heath-crown  withers  on  her  brow ; 

And  uninscrib'd  her  urn.- — 

Change,  Na’id,  change  thy  tone  of  woe; 

Cease,  Na’id,  cease  to  mourn  ! 

Soon  to  thy  sister  nymphs  wilt  thou  proclaim. 

That  thou  hast  earn’d  an  equal  share  of  fame. 

*  On  the  side  of  the  Leven  is  erected  a  pillar  near  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Smollet. 
fhis  river  issues, from  Loch  Lomond,  into  which  tails  the  river  Endrick,  running  through 
Jtrath  Endrick,  close  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  in  which  Napier  of  Merchiston  is  said, 
o  have  resided  when  he  invented  the  Logarithms.  This  river  receives  the  Blane,  on 
he  side  of  which  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan  wa£  born,  and  near  which  an  obelisk 
las  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Having  lost  his  parents  in  his  infancy,  Buchanan  was 
tducated  by  G.  Heriat,  his  maternal  uncle.  The  Dowalt  enters  the  Blane  near  itsjunc- 
:ion  with  the  Endrick. 
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X. 


For  M  **  with  eye  of  taste 


Hath  seen  ;  with  touch  of  skill 
Hath  seiz'd  thee,  mid  thy  woody  waste. 
And  rushing  down  thy  hill : 

Hath  seen  thy  dewy  tresses  wave  aloft ; 
Surpris'd,  and  held  thee  by  compulsion  soft : 


•  XL 

Hath  seen  thy  wdiite  robe,  gem'd  with  pearl. 


Flow  from  the  rugged  steep  ; 

Where  Dryads  their  green  flags  unfurl. 
And  thro’  the  valley  sweep : 

Stay,  Naid,  at  her  powerful  bidding  stay  ! 
And  well  I  ween,  thpu  will  not  haste  away. 


XII. 


For  by  her  pencil's  magic  power 


She  bids  thy  beauty  live  : 

Now,  Dowalt,  bless  th’  auspicious  hour! 
Now,  Dowalt,  cease  to  grieve  ; 

But  to  the  choir  of  elder  nymphs  proclaim, , 
That  noble  M *  hath  given  thee  fame. 


On  an  Unfortunate  and  Beautiful  Woman.  * 


[From  the  second  Volume  of  Poems  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lisle  Bowles.] 


H  !  *  *  *  *,  when  distress  and  anguish  came. 


And  slow  disease  prey’d  on  thy  wasted  fr*ime  $ 
When  every  friend,  e’en  like  thy  bloom,  was  fled. 
And  want  bow'd  low  thy  unsupported  head ; 

Sure  sad  Humanity  a  tear  might  give. 

And  Virtue  say,  “  Live  beauteous  sufferer,  live 

But  should  there  one  be  found,  (amidst  the  few. 
Who  with  compassion  thy  last  pangs  might  view) 
One  who  beheld  thy  errors  with  a  tear. 

To  whom  the  ruins  of  thy  heart  were  dear. 

Who  fondly  hop’d,  the  ruthful  season  past, 

.Thy  faded  virtues  might  revive  at  last ; 

Should  such  be  found - -Oh  !  when  he  saw  thee  lie 

Closing  on  ev'ry  earthly  hope  thine  eye  ; 

When  he  beheld  despair,  with  rueful  trace, 

Mark  the  strange  features  of  thy  alter'd  face ; 

When  he  beheld,  as  painful  death  drew  nigh. 

Thy  pale,  pale  cheek,  thy  feebly-lifted  eye, 
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Thy  chill  shrunk  hand,  hung  down  as  in  despair. 

Or  slowly  rais’d  with  many  a  mutter’d  pray’r ; 

When  thus,  in  early  youth,  he  saw  thee  bend 
Poor  to  the  grave,  and  die  without  a  friend; 

Some  sadder  feelings  might  unbidden  start, 

■  And  more  than  common  pity  touch  his  heart  l 

TV  eventful  scene  is  clos’d — with  pausing  dread 
And  sorrow,  I  drew  nigh  the  silent  bed — 

Thy  look  was  calm — thy  heart  was  cold  and  still. 

As  if  the  world  had  never  us’d  it  ill: 

Methought  the  last  faint  smile,  with  traces  weak. 

Still  seem’d  to  linger  on  thy  faded  cheek  : 

Poor  *  *  *  *  1  though  most  beauteous  in  thy  face 
Ere  sorrow  touch’d  it,  beam’d  each  lovely  grace; 

Yet,  oh,  thy  iiving  features  never  wore 
A  look  so  sweet,  so  eloquent  before ; 

As  this,  which  bids  all  human  passions  cease. 

And  tells  my  pitying  heart, you  died  in  peace  l® 

Summer  Evening  at  Home. 
jTrom  the  Same,] 

COME,  lovely  Evening,  with  thy  smile  of  peace 
Visit  my  humble  dwelling,  welcom’d  in 
Not  with  loud  shouts,  and  the  throng’d  city’s  din. 
But  with  such  sounds  as  bid  all  tumult  cease 
Of  the  sick  heart;  the  grasshopper’s  faint  pipe 
Beneath  the  blades  of  dewy  grass  unripe, 

•  The  bleat  of  the  lone  lamb,  the  carol  rude 
Heard  indistinctly  from  the  village  green. 

The  bird’s  last  twitter  from  the  hedge-row  scene. 
Where,  just  before,  the  scatter’d  crumbs  I  strew’d. 

To  pay  him  for  his  farewell  song — all  these 
Touch  soothingly  the  troubled  ear,  and  please 
The  ^til  ly  -  stir  ring  fancies  — though  my  bouts 
(For  1  have  droop’d  beneath  life’s  early  show’rs) 

Pass  lonely  oft,  and  oft  my  heart  is  sad. 

Yet  I  can  leave  the  world,  and  feel  most  glad 

To  meet  thee.  Evening,  here - here  my  own  hand 

Has  deck’d  with  trees  and  shrubs  the  slopes  around. 
And  whilst  the  leaves  by  dying  airs  are  fann’d. 

Sweet  to  my  spirit  comes  the  farewell  sound. 

That  seems  to  say—' K  Forget  the  transient  tear. 

Thy  pale  youth  shed— Repose  and  Peace  are  here.” 


Winter 
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Winter  Evening  at  Home. 

[From  the  Same.] 

FAIR  Moon,  who  at  the  chilly  day’s  decline 

Of  sharp  December,  through  my  cottage  pane 
Dost  lovely  look,  smiling,  though  in  thy  wane ; 

In  thought,  to  scenes,  tranquil  and  bright  as  thine. 
Wanders  my  heart,  whilst  I  by  turns  survey 
Thee  slowly  wheeling  on  thy  ev’ning  way  ; 

And  this  my  fire,  whose  dim,  unequal  light. 

Just  glimmering,  bids  each  shadowy  image  fall 
Sombrous  and  strange  upon  the  darkening  wall. 
Ere  the  long  Evening  sets  in  deepest  night! 

Yet  thy  still  orb,  seen  through  the  freezing  haze. 
Shines  calm  and  clear  without :  and  whilst  I  gaze, 
I  think — around  me  in  this  twilight  room— 

I  but  remark  mortality’s  sad  gloom  ; 

Whilst  hope,  and  joy,  cloudless  and  soft  appear 
Jn  the  sweet  beam  that  lights  thy  distant  sphere ! 


Monody  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Wart  on. 

[From  the  Same.] 

OH !  I  should  ill  thy  gen?rous  cares  requite. 

Thou  who  didst  first  inspire  my  timid  muse. 

Could  I  one  tuneful  tear  to  thee  refuse. 

Now  that  thine  aged  eyes  are  clos’d  in  night, 

Poor  Warton  ! — Thou  hast  strok’d  my  stripling  head, 

And.  sometimes,  mingling  kind  reproof  with  praise. 

My  path  hast  best  directed  through  the  maze 
Of  thorny  life — by  thee  my  steps  were  led 
To  that  romantic  valley,  high  o’erhung 
With  sable  woods,' where  many  a  minstrel  rung 
His  bold  harp  to  the  sweeping  waterfall. 

Whilst  Fancy  lov’d  around  each  form  to  call 
That  fill  the  poet’s  dream  :  to  this  retreat 
Of  Fancy,  (won  by  whose  enticing  lay 
I  have  forgot  how  sunk  the  summer’s  day) 

Thou  first  didst  guide  my  not  unwilling  feet; 

Meantime  inspiring  the  gay  breast  of  youth 
With  love  of  taste,  with  science,  and  with  truth, 

•  •  .  *  «  '•  j  l  ‘  ■  r 

The  first  inciting  sounds  of  human  praise, 

A  parent’s  love  excepted,  came  from  thee  ; 

And  but  tor  thee,  perhaps,  my  boyish  days  *  •  • 

Had  all  pass’d  idly,  and  whate’er  in  me 
Now  live  of  hope,  been  buried. 

I  was 

*  \  ■  r  *•  <» 
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I  was  one. 

Long  bound  by  cold  Dejection’s  numbing  chain, 

As  in  a  torpid  trance,  that  deem’d  it  vain 
To  struggle ;  nor  my  eye-lids  to  the  sun 
Uplifted-rr-but  I  heard  thy  cheering  voice  !— — 

I  shook  my  deadly  slumber  off ; — I  gaz’d 
Delighted  round — awak’d,  inspir’d,  amaz’d, 

I  mark’d  another  world,  and  in  my  choice 
Lov’Iier,  and  deck’d  with  lightly— On  fairy  ground 
Methought  I  buoyant  trod,  and  heard  the  sound 
As  of  enchanting  melodies,  that  stole. 

Stole  gently,  and  intranc’d  my  captive  soul. 

Then  all  was  life  and  hope  !  ’Twas  thy  first  ray. 
Sweet  Fancy,  on  the  heart-— as  when  the  day  ' 

Of  spring,  along  the  melancholy  tract 
Of  wintry  Lapland,  dawns  ;  the  cataract. 

From  ice  dissolving  on  the  silent  side 
.Of  some  white  precipice,  with  paly  gleam 
Descends,  while  the  cold  hills  a  slanting  beam 
Faint  tinges  :  till,  ascending  in  his  pride, 

*The  great  Sun  from  the  red  horizon  looks. 

And  wakes  the  tuneless  birds,  the  stagnant  brooks. 
And  sleeping  lakes !  So  on  my  mind’s  cold  night 
The  jray  of  Fancy  shone,  and  gave  delight 
And  hope,  past  utterance  •  •  •  •  • 

Thy  cheering  voice, 

O  Warton  !  bid  my  silent  heart  rejoice. 

And  wak’d  to  love  of  Nature:  every  breeze. 

On  Itch  in’s  brink,  was  melody  :  the  trees 
Wav’d  in  fresh  beauty ;  and  the  wind  and  raiq. 

That  shook  the  battlements  of  Wykeham’s  fane. 

Not  less  delighted,  when  with  random  pace 
I  trod  the  cloister’d  aisles  i  and,  witness  thou, 
Catharine  f,  upon  whose  foss-encircled  brow 
We  met  the  morning,  how  I  lov’d  to  trace 
The  prospect  spread  around— -the  rills  below. 

That  shone  iriiguous  in  the  fuming  plain ; 

The  river’s  bend,  where  the  dark  barge  went  slow. 

And  the  pale  light  on  yonder  time-worn  fane  f . 

.  «  /  .  1  •  ;  ♦  •  *  *  •  '  '  • 

So  pass’d  my  days  with  new  delight — meantime. 
To  Learning’s  tender  eye  thou  dist  unfold 
The  classic  page,  and  what  high  bards  ofold, 

’  With  solemn  notes,  and  minstrelsy  sublime. 

Have  chaunted,  we  together  heard  j  and  thou, 
Warton  !  wouldst  bid  me  listen,  till  a  tear 
jSprimg  to  mine  eye  :  now  the  bold  song  we  hear 
'■  *  -  *  v 

*  Catharine-Hill.  f  St,  Cress  Hospital. 
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Of  Greece’s  sightless  master-bard  *  ;  the  breast 
Beats  high,-— with  stefri  Pelides  to  the  plain 
We  rush  ;  or  o’er  the  corpse  of  Hectojr.  slain 
Hang  pitying  and  lo  !  where  pale,  opprest 
With  age  and  grief,  sad  Priam  comes  f  ;  with  beard 
All  white,  he  bows,  kissing  the  hands  besmear’d 
With  his  last  hope’s  best  blood ! 

The  oaten  reed  f 

Now  from  the  mountain  sounds ;  the  sylvan  muse. 

Reclin’d  by  the  clear  stream  of  Arethuse, 

Wakes  the  Sicilian  pipe ; — the  sunny  mead 
Swarms  with  the  bees,  whose  drowsy  lullaby 
Soothes  the  reclining  ox  with  half-clos’d  eye ; 

While  in  soft  cadence  to  the  madrigal, 

From  rock  to  rock  the  whispering  waters  fall ! 

But  who  is  he§,  that,  by  yon  wretched  cave. 

Bids  heav’n  and  earth  bear  witness  to  his  woe  ? 

And  hark  !  how  holiowdy  the  ocean- wave 
Echoes  his  plaint,  and  murmurs  deep  below  !— 

^  Haste — let  the  tall  ship  stem  the  tossing  tide. 

That  he  may  leave  his  cave,  and  hear  no  more 
The  Lemnian  surges  unrejoicing  roar— 

And  be  Great  Fate  thro’ the  dark  world  thy  guide. 

Sad  Philoctetes  !” . 

So  Instruction  bland, 

With  young-eyed  Sympathy,  went  hand  in  hand 
O’er  classick  fields;  and  let  my  heart  confess 
Its  holier  joy,  when  I  essay’d  to  climb 
The  lonely  heights,  where  SHAKspEAREsat  sublime. 

Lord  of' the  mighty  spell :  around  him  press 
Spirits  and  fairy-forms  ; — He,  ruling  wide 
His  visionary  world,  bids  terror  fill 
The  shiv’ring  breast,  or  softer  pity  thrill 
E’en  to  the  inmost  heart :  within  me  died 

All  thoughts  of  this  low  earth,  and  higher  pow’rs 
Seem’d  in  my  soul  to  stir— till,  strain’d  too  long. 

The  senses  sunk 

v  —  * 

%  . 

Then,  Os  si  an,  thy  wild  song  x 
Haply  beguil’d  th’  unheeded  midnight  hours. 

And,  like  the  blast  that  swept  Berrathron’s  tow’rs. 

Came  ‘  pleasant  and  yet  mournful’  to  my  soul ! 

11  See  !  o’er  th’  autumnal  heath  the  grey  mists  roll !— « 

Hark !  to  the  dim  ghosts’  faint  and  feeble  cry. 

As  on  the  cloudy  tempest  they  pass  by  !-— 

*  Homer.  -j.  Seethe  last  book.  .  £  Theocritus# 

§  Philoctates,  see  Sophocles. — ’Youthful  impression*  ojb  first  reading  it. 
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Saw  ye  huge  Lago’s  spectre-shape  advance, 

Through  which  the  stars  look  pale  !”•  •  •  • 

Nor  ceas’d  the  trance 

Which  bound  the  erring  fancy,  till  dark  night 
Flew  silent  by,  and  at  my  window-grate 
The  morning  bird  sung  loud — nor  less  delight 
The  spirit  felt,  when  still  and  charm’d  I  sate 
Great  Milton’s  solemn  harmonies  to  hear. 

That  swell  from  the  full  chord,  and  strong  and  clear, 
(Beyond  the  tuneless  couplets’  weak  control) 

Their  long-commingling  diapason  roll. 

In  numerous  sweetness.  •  •  •  •  / 

Nor,  amidst  the  quire 
Of  pealing  minstrelsy,  was  thy  own  lyre, 

Warton,  unheard;— *as  Fancy  pour’d  the  song. 

The  measur’d  music  flow’d  along. 

Till  all  the  heart  and  all  the  sense 
Felt  her  divinest  influence. 

In  throbbing  sympathy “  Prepare  the  car  "  . 

And  whirl  us,  goddess,  to  the  wrar. 

Where  crimson  banners  Are  the  skies. 

Where  the  mingled  shouts  arise. 

Where  the  steed,  with  fetlock  red. 

Tramples  f  the  dying  and  the  dead 
And  amain,  from  side  to  side, 

Death  his  pale  horse  is  seen  to  ride  !— 

Or  rather,  sweet  enthusiast,  lead 
Our  footsteps  to  the  cowslip  mead. 

Where  (as  the  magic  spell  is'' wound} 

Dying  music  floats  around:  — 

Or  seek  we  some  grey  ruin’s  shade. 

And  pity  the  cold  beggar  f  laid 
Beneath  the  ivy-rustling  tow’r, 

At  the  dreary  midnight  hour, 

Scarce  shelter’d  from  the  drifting  snow  ; 

While  her  dark  locks  the  bleak  winds  blow 
O’er  her  *  sleeping  infant’s’  cheek  * 

Then  let  the  shrilling  trumpet  speak. 

And  pierce  in  louder  tones  the  ear. 

Till,  while  it  peals,  we  seem  to  hear 
The 'sounding  march,  as  of  the  Theban’s  song  f  ; 

And  varied  numbers,  in  their  course. 

With  gath’ring  fullness,  and  collected  force. 

Like  the  broad  cataract,  swell  and  sweep  along !  ” 

*  See  Warton’s  Ode  to  Fancy. 

-f-  Alluding  to  some  pathetic  tines  in  Warton’s  Ode  to  Fancy, 

|  See  Warton’s  Ode  on  West’s  Transf&Uon  of  Piadac. 
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Struck  by  the  sounds,  what  wonder  that  I  laid, 

As  thou,  O  Warton,  didst  the  theme  inspire. 

My  inexperienced  hand  upon  the  lyre. 

And  soon  with  transient  touch  faint  music  made. 

As  soon  forgotten.  •  •  •  • 

So  I  lov’d  to  lye 

By  the  wild  streams  of  Elfin  poesy, 

Rapt  in  strange  musings :  but  when  life  began 
I  never  roam’d,  a  visionary  man, 

(For  taught  by  thee,  1  learnt  with  sober  eyes 
To  look  on  life’s  severe  realities) 

I  never  made  (a  dream-distemper’d  thing) 

Poor  Fiction’s  realm,  my  world ;  but  to  cold  truth 
Subdu’d  the  vivid  shapings  of  my  youth ; 

Save  when  the  drisly  woods  were  murmuring. 

Or  some  hard  crosses  had  my  spirit  bow’d. 

Then  I  have  left,  unseen,  the  careless  crowd. 

And  sought  the  dark  sea  roaring,  or  the  steep 
That  brav’d  the  storm  ;  or  in  the  forest  deep. 

As  all  its  grey  leaves  rustled,  wooed  the  tone 
Of  the  lov’d  lyre,  that,  in  my  spring-tide  gone, 

Wak’d  me  to  transport: 

«  ¥ 

Eighteen  summers  now 
Have  smil’d  on  Itchin’s  margin,  since  the  time 
When  these  delightful  visions  of  our  prime 
Rose  on  my  view  in  loveliness. — And  thou. 

Friend  of  my  muse,  in  thy  death-bed  art  cold. 

Who,  with,  the  tenderest  touches,  didst  unfold 
The  shrinking  leaves  of  fancy,  else  unseen 
And  shelterless :  therefore  to  thee  are  due 
Whate’er  their  summer  sweetness  ;  and  I  strew. 

Sadly,  such  flow’rets  as  on  hillocks  green. 

Or  mountain-slope,  or  hedge-row,  yet  my  hand 
May  cull,  (with  many  a  recollection  bland. 

And  mingled  sorrow)  Warton,  on  thy  tomb. 

To  WHOM,  IF  BLOOM  THEY  BO  AST,  THEY  OWETHEIR  BLOOM? 

)  _  ’ 

Ode  to  Morning. 

[From  Greswell’s  Memoirs  of  Literary  Characters.] 

IN  blushing  beams  of  soften’d  light 
Aurora  steals  upon  the  sight : 

With  chaste  effulgence  dart  from  far 
The  splendors  of  her  dewy  car ; 

Cheer’d  with  the  view,  I  bless  the  ray 
That  mildly  speaks  returning  day. 
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Retire,  ye  gloomy  shades,  to  spread 
Your  brooding  horrors  o’er  the  dead  ! — - 
Bane  of  my  slumbers,  spectres  gaunt. 
Forbear  my  frighted  couch  to  haunt ! 
Phantoms  of  darkness,  horrid  dreams, — • 
Begone !  for  lo  !  lair  Morning  beams. 

Emerging  from  the  incumbent  shade. 

Her  lustre  cheers  the  brilliant  mead  : — 
Haste,  boy,— the  tuneful  lyre, — I  long 
To  meet  the  goddess  with  a  song;— 
Haste,  while  the  Muse  exerts  her  powers,  * 
And  strew  her  smiling  path  with  flowers. 

The  violet  charg’d  with  early  sweets. 

Fair  Morn !  thy  cheerful  presence  greets ; 
The  crocus  lifts  her  saffron  head. 

And  bloomy  shrubs  their  odours  shed  j 
Ah  !  deign  our  incense  to  inhale 
Borne  on  the  gently-swelling  gale. 

When  Morning’s  charms  the  song  inspire. 
Be  mine  to  wake  the  warbling  lyre ; 

Oh,  waft,  ye  breezes,  to  her  ear 
The  mingled  strains  of  praise  and  prayer : 
Bid  her  approve  our  faint  essays. 

And  teach  the  offer’d  gift  to  please* 

For,  ah  t  thy  beauties  to  pourtray. 

Fair  mother  of  the  infant  day, — 

What  time  in  mildest  splendors  drest 
Thy  lucid  form  appears  confest, — 

Still  must  the  admiring  bard  despair,— 

O  Nymph — superlatively  fair  ! 

Thy  crimson  cheeks  a  blush  disclose 
More  vivid  than  the  opening  rose ; 

Thy  softly-waving  locks  unfold 
More  lustre  than  the  burnish’d  gold ; 

The  envious  stars  their  lights  resign,. 

And  Luna’s  beam  is  lost  in  thine. 

Mortals  had  lain,  without  thine  aid, 
Ingulph’d  in  night’s  perpetual  shade  : 

The  brightest  colours  but  display 
A  lustre  borrow’d  from  thy  ray ; 

And  every  grace  that  art  can  boast. 
Without  thy  genial  help  were  lost. 

Fast  bound  in  Lethe’s  dull  embrace, 

’Tis  thine  the  sluggard  to  release ; 
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Thou  w&k'st  to  life  the  torpid  mind* 

To  deathful  slumbers  else  consign'd  i 
And  pleas'd  to  share  thy  tranquil  smile* 

Man  with  new  vigour  meets  his  toil. 

*  Betimes  the  sprightly  traveller  wakes : 

The  sturdy  ox  his  stall  forsakes*  * 

Patient  his  sinewy  neck  to  bow. 

And  bear  the  yoke,  and  drag  the  plough  y 

His  fleecy  charge  the  shepherd  leads  > 

To  graze  beneath*  the  sylvan  shades. 

Lull'd  in  his  fair  one's  gentle  arms* 

The  lover  if  thy  voice  alarms; 

If  with  regret  the  attractive  couch 
He  leaves,  and  blames  thy  near  approach. 

Still  let  him  deem  thy  call  unkind. 

And  cast  the  f  lingering  look  behind/ 

His  be  the  illusive  joys  of  night ; 

My  boast  shall  be  the  fcheerful  light : 

Give  me  to  watch  the  orient  ray. 

And  liail  the  glad  return  of  day 
And  long,  oh  long — ye  Pow'rs  divine* 

May  such  reviving  joys  be  mine  1 


THE  RESOLVE.  (Supposed  to  be  written  by  Sappho  *.) 

[From  Mr.  G.  Dyer's  Poems.] 

YES  !  I  have  lov'd  :  yet  often  have  I  said. 

Love  in  thy  breast  shall  never  revel  more ; 

But  i  will  listen  to  wild  Ocean's  roar; 

Or,  like  some  outcast  solitary  shade. 

Will  cling  upon  the  bowlings  of  the  wind. 

Till  I  grow  deaf  with  list’ning,  cold  and  blind. 

But  ah  !  enchantress,  cease  that  tender  lay, 

Nor  tune  that  lyre  to  notes  thus  softly  slow; 

Those  eyes,  oh  !  take  those  melting  eyes  away. 

Nor  let  those  lips  with  honey’d  sweets  o'erflow; 

Nor  let  meek  Pity  pale  that  lovely  cheek. 

Nor  weep,  as  wretches  their  long  suffering  speak? 

With  forms  so  fair  endow'd,  oh  1  Venus,  why 
Are  Lesbian  maids,  or  with  such  weakness  I  ? 

Do  Lesbian  damsels  touch  the  melting  lyre  ; 

My  lyre  is  mute*  and  I  in  silence  gaze ; 


#  See  her  celebrated  ode  in  Longmui* 
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As  tliO*  the  Muse  did  not  this  breast  inspire, 
t  lose  in  tenderer  loves  the  love  of  praise. 

Oh  !  Sappho,  how  art  thou  imprison'd  round. 
Beauty’s  weak  captive,  fast-enchain’d  with  sound. 
Frail,  frail' resolve,  vain  promise  of  a  day ! 

I  see,  I  hear>  and  feel,  and  ttielt  away. 


rambulatory  Musings  from  Blenheim  House,  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  IoTitley,  Herefordshire  *. 

[From  the  Same.] 

WHERE  Blenheim's  turrets  rise  to  view; 

And  where,-  at  length  to  Nature  true. 

Grave  Vanbrugh,  wearying  lolig  his  head. 

Soften'd  down  his  house  of  lead  f, 

.  '  And  where,  as  bends  the  spacious  dome; 

The  rival  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Still  live  in  Rysbrac’s  free  design. 

And  still  in  Rubens'  colouring  shine ; 

Where  Marlborough’s  valour,  Marlborough's  praise. 

The  fair-wrought  tapestry  displays. 

Mid  varying  pleasure  through  the  day. 

Who  might  not  linger  life  away  ? 

Or  now,  as  spreads  the  fair  domain. 

O'er  lake  or  lawn,  o'er  hill  or  plain,  4  ’  , 

Thro’ woods,  and  groves,  or  vista  clear. 

The  crystal  riv'let  sparkling  near. 

Still  loit’ring  idly  gay  along. 

Muse,  as  inspir'd,  the  sylvan  song  t  ? 

How  vain  the  wish  !  how  quick  the  change ! 

Thro'  simpler  scenes  my  footsteps  range. 

Where  Nature  smiles  in  peerless  grace. 

And  Art  but  claims  the  second  place; 


This  poem  intends  to  show  the  effect  of  variety  on  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  the 
sure  of  female  society,  and  not  to  compare  together  with  the  most  discriminating, 
tracy  the  different  places  alluded  to,  though  discrimination  is  not  entirely  over- 
ed. 

The  general  style  of  Vanbrugh  is  here  alluded  to,  and  not  the  character  of  this 
icular  building.  After  some  observations  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  architecture, 
>in  well,  remarks  of  Blenheim,  u  Vanbrugh's  attempt  seems  to  have  been  an  effort  at 
us;  and  if  we  can  keep  the  imagination  apart  from  the  five  orders,  we  must  allow, 
he  has^  created  a  magnificent  ‘whole,  which  is  invested  with  an  air  of  grandeur, 
om  seen  in  a  more  regular  kind  of  building.  What  made  Vanbrugh  ridiculous, 
his  applying  to  small  houses  a  style  of  architecture,  that  could  not  possibly 
eed  but  in  a  large  one.”  Observations  relative  chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty,, 
ii.  chap.  iii.  i 

The  scenery,  on  entering  the  great  gate  from  Woodstock,  is  the  master-piece  of 
great  improver  Brown,  who  used  to  say,  alluding  to  the  lake,  “  the  Thames  would 
jr  forgive  what  he  had  done  at  Blenheim,”  Price,  however,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
uresque,  has  minutely  criticised  it. 

*80 1 .  v  P  Scenes, 
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Scenes,  trimm’d  by  Shenstone,  neat  and  g*y. 

Where  Faunus’  self  might  pipe  all  day : 

So  simple,  too,  that  not  a  swain 
Rut  there  might  wake  his  rudest  strain. 

Hail,  Leasowes  *  1  now  I  climb  thy  hill. 

Now  bless  the  babbling  of  each  rill. 

Now  wander  down  the  fairy  glade. 

Till  rous’d  1  hear  the  hoarse  cascade. 

And  glows  again  thro’  ev’ry  grove 

The  soul  of  Poesy  and  Love ;  ,  ^ 

*  Then  soft  I  sigh  in  pastoral  strain  f , 

Nor  dream  of  Blenheim-house  again. 

Sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  gay. 

Like  careless  pilgrim  still  I  stray. 

Till  soon  arriv’d  at  Hagley  bow’r  J, 

I  sigh  to  linger  there  an  hour : 

Where  Lyttelton,  in  learned  ease. 

Polish’d  his  verse,  and  prun’d  his  trees ; 

Where  Pope,  the  tuneful  groves  among. 

Soft,  as  at  Twickenham,  pour’d  the  song; 

And  Thomson  fix’d  in  colours  clear 
The  changeful  seasons  of  the  year. 

Kail,  classic  scenes !  the  willing  Muse 
Her  {lowers  of  many-mingling  hues 
Might  here  entwine,  and  once  again 
Hagley  bloom  forth  in  cheerful  strain. 

Then  farewell  Shenstone’s  simpler  scene  f 
The  rustic  seat,  the  meadow  green. 

Willows  that  near  the  riv’let  weep. 

The  murm’ring  bees,  the  milk-white  sheep; 

When  Hagley’s  beauties  rise  to  view. 

Yes  '!  I  could  bid  you  all  adieu  §  ! 

Ever  musing,  ever  ranging. 

Ever  pleas’d,  yet  ever  changing,' 

Murtn’ring  onward  still  I  go. 

As  brooks  thro’  winding  valleys  flow. 

That  sparkle  still,  and  still  complain, 

That  ev’ry  rude  restraint  disdain, 

♦/The  residence,  properly  the  adorned  farm ,  of  the  late  William  Shenstone,  tJ 

poet.  ' 

■f-  It  was  intended  somewhat  to  characterise  Shenstone’s  poetry  in  these  lines, 
has  been  well  done  by  Gray.  “  But  then  there  is  Mr.  Shenstone,  who  trusts  to  natur 
and  simple  sentiment;* — why  does  he  not  do  better?  He  goes  on  hopping  abo 
his  own  gravel  walks;  and  never  deviates  from  the  beaten  paths,  for  fear  of, ben 
lost.1’  Gray’s  Letter  to  Warton,  in  Mason’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
Gray.  ...\ 

+  The  seat  of  lord  Lyttelton. 

§  The  design  however  at  Hagley  is  allowed  to  be  more  obscure,  minute,  and  Iriflin 
as  well  as  possessed  of  less  variety,  than  the  Leasowes  : — the  author’s  object  should  1 
kept  in  viewj  which  is  to  dekncate  the  effect  of  variety  on  the  mind. 

/  At 
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And,  gliding  on  some  latent  ore, 

Steal  something  not  possess’d  before f 
Then  flow  along  in  headlong  haste. 

And  babble  o’er  the  ferny  waste. 

Ah !  then  does  Nature- deck  in  vain 
1  he  hill  and  vale,  the  grove  and  plain  f 
And  can  her  curious  hand  supply 
Nothing  to  fix  this  vagrant  eye  ? 

Shall  art  still  vary,  still  improve 
The  winding  walk,  the  tapering  grove* 

And  yet  man’s  restless  heart  implore 
With  miser-muttVings  something  more? 

Thus  onward  slow  I  bend  my  way. 

Till  soon  to  Titley-house  1  stray  5 
And  now  delights  me  most  of  all 
The  fair  retreat  of  Titley-hall, 

Where  near  fair  Ey  wood’s  seat  is  seen. 

And  Oxford  *  smiles  like  Beauty’s  queen. 

Where  Shobden’s  terrace  glitters  high. 

And  varying  mountains  meet  the  sky. 

But  when  such  num’rous  charms  invite. 

Why  most  does  Titley-house  delight  i 
JEliza  there,  melodious  maid. 

Such  measures  to  my  ear  convey’d. 

As,  had  Cecilia  been  but  near, 

Cecilia  had  not  scorn’d  to  hear : 

Softly  sad,  or  sweetly  strong,  - 
She  directs  the  varied  song. 

To  native  scenes  new  charms  can  give. 

And  bid  the  breathing  landscape  live; 

Or,  as  the  sports  and  loves  inspire. 

Wakes  the  soul-subduing  lyre:— 

Hence  I  welcom’d  most  of  all 
The  fair  retreat  of  Titley-hall. 

.  .  /  ? 

Vocal  groves,  and  tuneful  streams. 

Kindling  wild  poetic  dreams, 

W  here  Dryad  nymphs  are  wont  to  stray. 

Or  Naiads  swim'  in  wanton  play ; 

Mounts  that  climb  Jove’s  vaulted  sky. 

While  Ocean’s  god  rolls  thundering  by; 

Valleys  rich,  and  meadows  fair,  : 

Touch’d  with  Flora’s  pencil  rare. 

Rare,  as  when  the  nymph  was  led 
By  Zephyrus  to  his  bridal  bed. 


*  The  seat  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Oxford, 
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(Then  pencil’d  did  the  fields  appear 
In  all  the  glories  of  the  year :) 

Widest  glens,  and  deepest  glades. 

Curving  walks,  and  hoarse  cascades. 

All  that  Nature  loves  t’  impart. 

Or  owns  the  plastic  charm  of  Art; 

All  that  Fancy  durst  conceive. 

Or  Fiction’s  various  hand  can  weave; 

All  must  cloy  the  sated  eye 
Till  Beauty’s  lovely  form  be  nigh : 

Where  Woman  walks,  there  seems  t’  appear 
The  Venus  of  the  smiling  year; 

Far  from  her  wre  feed  on  sighs, 

Tho’  roving  fields  of  Paradise* 

4  i  <  ■  , 


Ope  for  His  Majesty’s  Birth-Da#. 

t  i 

- .  ,  /  /  .  -  ^  J  r 

[By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq.  Poet-Laureat.J 

V  » 

STILL,  still,  must  War’s  discordant  note 
Usurp  the  Muse’s  votive  lay  ? 

Must  the  shrill  clarion’s  brazen  throat 
Proclaim  our  monarch’s  natal  day  ? 

While  the  stern  foe,  with  haughty  brow. 

Frowns  on  the  olive’s  sacred  bough. 

Throws  from  his  land  the  proffer’d  gift  of  Peace, 

Nor  bids  the  raging  storm  of  desolation  cease  ! 

O  Britain !  not  from  abject  fear. 

Or  pale  mistrust,  or  weaken’d  power. 

Springs  in  thy  breast  the  vow  sincere. 

Which  woos  fair  Concord’s  lenient  hour ; 
Uncheck’d  by  threats  of  vengeful  foes. 

Thy  breast  with  warlike  ardour  glows ; 

Thy  sons  with  unabated  force 
Right  onward  keep  their  daring  course. 

*  '  :  r  ■  »  « 

\  .  *  ,  . . 

The  chief,  who  from  Canopus’ sultry  shore 

The  burning  meed  of  conquest  bore. 

Now  through  the  Baltic’s  freezing  surge 

Bid?  his  bold  prows  their  wray  resistless  urge ; 

And  while  Britannia’s  ensign  flies 

Aloft  in  Hyperborean  skies, 

Denmark  astonish’d,  from  her  threaten’d  tow’rs, 

Yidds  up  her  iiaval  boast  to  Albion’s  happier  powers* 
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r  And  Io  !  where  Philip’s  mightier  son  .  ,, 

Bade  the  proud  city’s  rising  walls  proclaim 
To  distant  times  their  founder’s  name. 

Fresh  trophies  by  Britannia’s  legions  won; 

When  from  the  veteran  bands  ol  Gallia’s  shore 
Their  dauntless  arms  the  b.lood-stain’d  banner  tore. 
Which,  like  a  baleful  meteor,  spread. 

To  fieldg  of  death  th’  infuriate  warriors  led. 

Yet,  ’mid  the  deeds  of  endless  fame. 

Shall  not  a  tear  the  dying  victor  claim  ? 

No  ! — o’er  his  tomb  with  guardian  wings 
Hov’ring,  the  eternal  Paean  Glory  sings  ; 

C haunting  with  note  triumphant  to  the  skies. 

His  name  thrp’  ages  lives  who  for  his -country  dies, 

/  ^ 

Enough  of  war !— While  Britain  sees. 

Before  Hygeia’s  healing  hand. 

The  pallid  Daemon  of  disease 
Lead  far  away  her  sickly  band ; 

While  to  a  nation’s  fervent  pray’r 
The  arm  omnipotent  to  spare 
Gives  her  ador’d,  her  patriot  lord. 

Again  to  life,  to  health  restored  ; 

To  hail  that  day  to  Britain  dear. 

Selected  from  the  circling  year. 

Which  Fame  shall  ever  mark  the  birth 
Of  regal  duty  and  of  private  worth  ; 

Strains  that  Affection  forms,  that  Transport  breathes. 
The  fragrant  offerings  join  that  June  ambrosial  wreathes. 


Ode  on  the  Ancientss 


[By  Peter  Pindar.] 

ALL  has  been  said— the  world  has  nought  to  yield? 

Alas !  there’s  nothing  new  beneath  the  sun  : 

The  ancients  with  their  hooks  have  reap  d  the  field; 

All  that  can  be  imagin’d  has  been  done. 

The  ancients  for  the  moderns  were  too  stout ; 

Yes !  the  deep  mine  of  knowledge  is  work’d  out! 

So  cries  the  world.  But  who  are  the^e  that  speak  ^ 
Men  of  no  nous ,  most  wonderfully  weak  ! ! 

Jf  things  are  so,  why,  what  a  fate  is  mine! . 

Lprd  help  the  Muse !  she  never  penn’d  a  line, 
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The  brains  of  men,  in  general,  are  a  pool, 

Wrapp’d  in  death-stillness,  comfortably  dull  5 
Like  motionless  poor  Lethe,  void  of  spirit: 

JBut  now  and  then  (iike  Milton,  for  example, 

Or  Shakspeare,:  each  indeed  a  beauteous  sample,) 
Into  existence  pops  a  wight  of  merit : 

An  ocean,  lo,  his  brave  ideas  rise. 

That  mounts,  and  with  its  thunders  shakes  the  skies ! 


Reap  the  whole  held  !  . . . .  Not  half  on*t,  I’ll  be  sworn  5 
They’ve  only  taken  a  few  sheaves  of  corn. 

The  mine  exhausted  ! .  . . .  Poll !  I’ll  hear  no  more— 
They’ve  only  gather’d  a  few  grains  of  ore. 

Appear  but  Genius,  Genius  soon  will  find 
New  matter  to  improve  and  charm  mankind; 

Teach  on  the  wildest  heath  the  rose  to  blow : 

Genius,  the  rod  of  Moses  at  the  rock. 

Shall,  by  a  magical  and  happy  stroke, 

Bid  the  rich  stream  of  wit  and  wisdom  flow. 


Characters  of  the  Principal  English  Painters, 

[From  Sotheby’s  Poetical  Epistle  to  Sir  George 

Beaumont,  Bart. 

IF  Art,  through  blended  groups,  can  aptly  join 
Part  link’d  with  part,  and  mould  in  one  design. 

If  keen-eyed  Humour  catch  in  brilliant  hues 
The  changeful  colours  of  the  comic  muse. 

Where  Nature  pours  her  spirit  o’er  the  whole. 

And  every  stroke  is  truth  that  paints  the  soul. 

Mark’d  by  distinctive  touches,  finely  wrought* 

In  every  form  of  life,  and  cast  ot  thought: 

If  Wit,  enforcing  Wisdom's  moral  plan. 

Lash  vice  and  weakness  to  amend  the  man : 

Satire  and  Sense,  on  Hogarth’s  tomb  reclin’d. 

Shall  point  the  ethic  painter  of  mankind. 

In  Wilson  view  the  spirit  of  the  storm. 

That  rolls  the  thunder  round  his  shapeless  form. 

Whose  floating  limbs  on  Snowdon’s  brow  expand. 

Swell  on  the  sight,  and  awe  th’  o’ershadow’d  Lnd^ 

While  midnight  clouds  beneath  the  daemon  rise. 

And  meteors  streak  with  trailing  flame  the  skies, 

Lanch’d  from  his  hand,  prone  lightnings  fire  the  wood* 
The  tempest  smites  the  far-resounding  flood. 

Shivers  the  crags,  and  down  their  rifted  side 
Whirls  the  uprooted  oaks  along  the  tide. 

\  ‘  ,  '  ■  f  ■  •  .v  '  u  ‘ 
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Onward  he  sails,  and  o’er  the  corse  beneath 
Spreads  all  his  plumes,  and  rocks  the  blasted  heath. 

Let  others  Wright’s  resplendent  pencil  praise. 

And  lustrous  hues,  that  like  the  lightning  blaze. 

Catch  from  the  sparkling  steel  the  furnace-glow. 

And  trace  the  melted  mountains  as  they  flow : 

I,  to  yon  lonely  tent  by  pity  led. 

View  where  the  widow  mourns  her  soldier  dead ; 

Turns  from  her  babe,  whose  careless  smiles  impart 
Strange  woe,  that  harrows  up  the  mother’s  heart. 

Hangs  o’er  the  body  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

Clasps  his  cold  hand,  and  faints  updn  the  wound. 

♦ 

Not  such  the  scene  that  lonely  Gainsborough  led 
To  the  wild  wood,  dark  dell,  and  mouldering  shed. 

Lo !  bending  o’er  the  lake,  the  village  child. 

That  on  her  smiling  image  sweetly  smil’d ; 

The  boy  that  worshipp’d,  with  uplifted  eye. 

The  broad  arch  beaming  on  the  stormy  sky; 

Each  quivering  gleam,  when  tenderest  colours  play 
On  the  light  foliage,  fresh’ning  all  the  May  ; 

Bright  summer’s  noontide  glare,  th’  autumnal  hue. 

That  melts,  in  golden  glow,  the  mellow’d  view  ; 

The  solemn  darkness  stealing  o’er  the  year. 

When  glimmers  on  the  branch  the  brown  leaf  sear ; 

Each  varied  tint,  by  Time’s  soft  pencil  thrown. 

The  dew-stairx’d  bark,  grey  moss, -and  mouldering  stone ; 

His  bold  rough  touch  to  these  existence  gives, 

„  And,  in  his  faithful  mirror,  nature  lives.  '  _ 

Beaumont!  while  fond  remembrance  wakes  thy  tear. 

That  streams  o’er  these  frail  flow’rs  on  Reynolds’  bier. 

Low  droops  the  Muse,  unequal  to  her  aim  : 

Genius,  like  thine,  should  raise  thy  friend  to  fame. 

^  *  V  l 

Hail !  guide  and  glory  of  the  British  school. 

Whose  magic  line  gave  life  to  every  rule. 

Reynolds !  thy  portraits,  true  to  nature,  glow’d. 

Yet  o’er  the  whole  ideal  graces  flow’d ; 

While  forth  to  sight  the  living  likeness  came. 

Souls  touch’d  by  genius,  felt  thy  higher  aim : 

Here,  where  the  public  gaze  a  Siddons  views. 

See  fear  and  pity  crown  the  tragic  Muse : 

There,  girt  with  flames,  where  Calpe  gfeams  afar. 

In  dauntless  Heathfield  hail  the  god  of  war. 

Painter  of  grace !  Love  gave  to  thee  alone 
Corregio’s  melting  line,  with  Titian’s  tone, 
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Bade  beauty  wear  all  forms  that  breathe  delight. 

And  a  new  charm  in  each  enchant  the  si  ght: 

Here,  a  wild  Thais,  wave  the  blazing  brand. 

There  yield  her  zone  to  Cupid’s  treacherous  hand. 

An  empress,  melt  the  peafl  in  Egypt’s  bowl, 

Or,  a  sly  gipsy,  read  the  tell-tale  soul. 

Painter  of  passion  !  Horror  on  thy  view 
Pour’d  the  wild  scenes  that  daring  Shakspeare  drew. 
When  the  fiend  scowl’d  on  Beaufort’s  bed  of  death. 
And  each  weird  hag  ’mid  lightnings  hail’d  Macbeth. 


•\ 


Thee  Dante  led  to  Famine’s  murfey  cave : 

“  Round  yon  mute  father  hear  his  children  rave; 
<c  Behold  them  stretch’d  beneath  his  stony  eye, 
“  Drop  one  by  one,  and  gaze  on  him,  and  die; 
“  So  strain  each  starting  ball  in  sightless  stare. 
And  each*grim  feature  fix  in  stern  despair.” 


No  earth-born  giant  struggling  into  size. 

Stretch’d  in  thy  canvas,  sprawls  before  our  eyes. 

The  mind  applies  its  standard  to  the  scene. 

Notes,  with  mute  awe,  the  more  than  mortal  mien. 
Where  boundless  genius,  brooding  o'er  the  whole. 
Stamps  e’en  on  babes  sublimity  of  soul. 

Whether,  where  terror  crowns  Jove’s  infant  brow. 
Before  th,e  Godhead  aw’d  Olympusvbow; 

Or,  ih  yon  babe,  the  Herculean  strength  upholds 
Th’  enormous  snakes,  and  slacks  their  length'ning  folds ; 
Or  while,  from  heav’n  celestial  Grace  descends. 

Meek  on  his  knees  the  infant  Samuel  bends. 

Lifts  his  clasp’d  hands,  and,  as  he  glows  in  pray’r. 

Fixes,  in  awful  trance,  his  eye  on  air. 


Yet  not  fair  forms,  by  Reynolds’  hand  design’d. 

No,  nor  his  magic  pen,  that  paints  the  mind  ; 

That  pen,  which  erst  on  charm’d  Iiyssus’  shore 
Th’  exulting  Graces  (o  their  Plato  bore. 

When  Fancy  wove,  for  Truth,  her  fairest  flow’rs, 

And  Wisdom  commun’dMn  the  Muses’  bow’rs : 

Not  West’s  heroic  chiefs,  the  heirs  of  fame. 

Martyrs  and  saints  that  holy  zeal  inflame; 

Chaste  Barry’s  moral  scenes,  from  age  to  age. 

That  trace  mankind  through  culture’s  gradual  stage ; 
Not  WestalPs  graceful  touch  and  brilliant  hue. 

Ham’s  flame-wing’d  plague,  that  Turner  greatly  drew. 
Not  Beauty’s  self,  by  Hoppner’s  pencil  wrought, 
Northcete’s  bold  stroke,  nor  Opie’s,  big  with  thought. 
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POETRY, 

Poetic  Fuseli  by  Genius  fired. 

Nor  Lawrence,  second  Reynolds,  self-inspirM : 
Not  these  suffice  : — if  Art,  t,o  Britain  led, 
ohail  far  and  wide  her  gathering  glories  spread, 
Tow’r  like  the  oak,  that  now  adorns  her  plain. 
Then  spreads  her  empire  o’er  the  boundless  main, 
Beaumont!  bid  Albion’s  chief  support  her  claim. 
Bid  wealth  supply  what  yet  is  left  of  fame, 

JEach  hahow’d  model  to  her  school  resign, 

.And  Raffael’s  grace  with  Titian’s  hue  combine. 
From  daring  Angelo’s  Promethean  fire, 

\Vith  ray  of  heav’n  Britannia’s  sons  inspire  $ 

Fix  every  charm  that  glides  divinely  fair 
0  er  Parma  s  forms,  and  Guido’s  angel  air; 

All  that  from  art  the  iearn’d  Caracci  drew. 

All  that  wild  nature  pour  d  on  Rosa’s  view, 
Raulo’s  free  pencil,  Rejn brand t’s  forceful  blaze. 
And  tints  that  melt  in  Claude’s  aerial  haze. 


The  Funeral  of  the  gallant  Martel. 

[From  Burges’s  Richard  the  First.]  v 

A  ^  thus  he  spake,  I  savy  a  mournful  band, 
jfTL  With  hair  dishevell’d,  and  with  arms  revers’d. 

In  solemn  rank  advancing  from  the  strand. 

As  on  they  came  in  sorrow  deep  immers’d. 

An  exclamation  loud  of  anguish  burst  : 

For  brave  Martel’s  departed  soul  they  pray’d  ; 

And,  as  his  fam’d  achievements  were  rehears’d. 

The  wound  which  grac’d  his  bosom  they  display’d. 

And  steep’d  with  tears  the  bier  on  which  the  chief  was  laid. 

,  '  4  .  *  V' 

We  gaz’d  in  silence  on  the  sable  train. 

Which  in  lugubrious'pomp  it’s  progress  kept. 

And  slowly  wound  along  the  sea-girt  nlain. 

Thro’  the  still  air  the  trumpet’s  full  note  swept  5 
Now  s well’d  the  strain,  in  death-like  pause  now  slept, 

4s  sadly  rose  the  melancholy  dirge :  * 

The  awful  chorus  o’er  our  senses  crept* 

While,  from  the  shore,’  the  still  responsive  surge 
With  hollow  murm’rings  seem’d  its  sympathy  to  urge. 

With  measur’d  cadence  and  impressive  state 
They  march’d,  till  underneath  a  pine’s  green  shade 
They  stopp’d,  as  if  our  presence  to  await. 

4s  we  approach’^,  we  saw  a  grave  new  made, 
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On  either  side  of  which  were  duly  laid 
Martel’s  bright  armour,  while  his  standard  proud. 

His  banner,  and  his  flag  were  high  display’d. 

At  seemly  distance  stood  th’  attentive  crowd. 

While  Hubert  o’er  the  bier  in  mute  dejection  bow’d. 

When  to  the  sad  assembly  we  drew  near. 

He  gaz’d  upon  us  with  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

And,  vainly  struggling  to  suppress  the  tear 
Which  stood  collected  in  his  glist’ning  eye. 

He  thus  exclaim’d  :  “  Oh  !  from  those  realms  on  high,  ' 
Where  cherubim  th’  Eternal’s  praise  proclaim. 

And  seraphim  in  songs  ecstatic  vie. 

Listen,  brave  hero  !  while  thy  deathless  name 
And  patriotic  worth  we  consecrate  to  fame  1 

m 

“  High  in  the  records  of  approving  time 
The  warrior’s  prowess  history  shall  attest. 

But  higher  yet  the  energy  sublime 

Of  those  transcendent  souls,  who  sink  to  rest, 

Mourn’d  by  the  brave,  and  by  their  country  bless’d. 

Thy  sainted  mem’ry  shall  survive  the  tomb; 

Thy  deeds  shall  tire  the  youthful  champion’s  breast;  \ 
From  thine  his  virtues  shall  their  mould  assume. 

And  chivalry  like  thine  for  countless  ages  bloom. 

tf  Here  let  the  earth  thy  lov’d  remains  receive ! 

Let  friendship  here  her  fond  memorial  place. 

And  o’er  thy  corse  perennial  garlands  weave ! 

Let  her  record  thy  truth,  thy  manly  grace. 

Thy  valour  signalis’d  in  glory’s  race  ! 

And  here,  while  gazing  on  the  verdant  mound 
Which  o’er  thy  dust  shall  heave,  let  her  retrace 
Thy  modest  worth,  thv  constancy  renown’d. 

And  that  illustrious  end  which  thy  achievements  crown’d 

He  ceas’d.  Again  the  solemn  chorus  rose; 

Around  the  mingling  modulation  spread. 

Soothing  our  heart-felt  sorrows  to  repose. 

And  “  Oh  !”  they  cried,  <c  as  here  you  pensive  tread 
’Mid  the  proud  trophies  of  the' honour’d  dead, 

Stop,  warrior!  and  on  gallant  Martel’s  bier 
With  fond  remembrance  and  affection  shed 
The  passing  tribute  of  a  gratef  ul  tear  ! 

Oh !  let  your  pious  griefs  his  gen’rous  spirit  cheer!” 
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DOMESTIC  LITERATURE 

Of  the  Year  1801., 


CC  OR  DING  to  our  usual 
practice  of  giving  a  prefe- 
ice  to  Biblical  Criticism  in  our 
iview  of  Theological  Literature, 

; 'have  to  notice  a  publication  of 
small  importance,  <e  Hosea,  trans- 
exl  from  the  Hebrew:  with  Notes 
tplanatory  and  Critical,  by  Samuel 
>rd  Bishop  of  Rochester.”  The 
Scullies  attending  the  study  of 
is  prophet,  generally  esteemed 
e  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
inor  prophets,  have  long  been 
knowledged ;  but  the  nature  of 
ose  difficulties,  and  the  causes  of 
em,  are  placed  in  a  new,  and, 
e  apprehend,  a  just  light,  by  the 
esent  writer.  He  reduces  them 
1‘  the  general  ccmmatism  of  his 
^le;  his  frequent  and  sudden  trans- 
ons;  the  brevity  and  accumula- 
)n  of  his  similes ;  and  those  two 
markable  circumstances,  his  in- 
>ns fancy  in  the  person  of  the 
-rb,  and  the  use  of  the  nominative 
isolate.”  Having  explained  these 
:  considerable  length  in  the  pre- 
•ce,  the  learned  prelate  u  openly 
id  earnestly”  protests  against  the 
pinion  advanced  by  the  late  arch- 
ishop  Newcome,  that <s  the  greatest 
ifficulties  arise  from  the  corrupt 
ladings  which  deform  the  printed 
ix't.”  He  denies  that  the  corrup- 
ons  in  any  part  are  so  numerous, 
f  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  a 


principal  cause  of  obscurity,  or, 
indeed,  to  be  a  cause  of  obscurity 
at  all;  and,  whatever  the  corrup¬ 
tions  may  be,  he  contends  against 
every  attempt  to  remove*  any  ob¬ 
scurity  supposed  to  arise  from  them, 
“  by  what  is  called  conjectural 
emendation.”  This  part  ‘  of  his 
preface  seems  highly  deserving  of 
consideration.  Pursuant  to  his 
principle,  his  lordship  has  rejected 
fifty-one  emendations  proposed  by 
archbishop  Newcome.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  translation  now  offered, 
the  aulhordesires  it  may  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  supersede  the  use  of  the  public 
translation  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  but  for  the  edification  of 
the  Christian  reader  in  his  closet. 
The  question  most  generally  dis¬ 
puted,  whether  the  command  to 
the  prophet  to  take  “  a  wife  of  for¬ 
nication”  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
real  injunction,  or  as  a  transaction 
seen  in  vision,  our  author  resolves 
in  the  former  sense,  by  many  learned 
arguments,  evidently  the  result  of 
much  deliberation  and  research. 
Many  parts  of  this  translation  wTe 
must  acknowledge  are  superior  to 
that  in  common  use ;  while  others 
are  literal,  arid  intended  only  for 
the  use  of  the  private  reader.  "The 
emendations  introduced  are  few, 
cautious,  and  in  general  W’ell  sup¬ 
ported  ; 
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ported;  and  the  notes  which  accom¬ 
pany,  as  well  as  those  which  follow 
the  text,  are  judicious,  though  some¬ 
times  prolix  and  out  of  place,  and 
in  certain  instances  rather  capri¬ 
cious.  In  a  valuable  Appendix  are 
given  corrections  of  the  Transla¬ 
tion,  with  additional  explanatory 
notes,  and  copious  indexes. 

Our  next  author  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  gentleman  who  has  hither¬ 
to  been  distinguished  for  publica¬ 
tions  of  a  very  opposite  tendency 
from  the  quiet  and  peaceable  studies 
of  theology,  and  we  owe  him  an* 
apology  for  having  overlooked  the 
following  work  in  our  last  year’s 
Register :  “  A  Collation  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts  of  the 
Psalms :  in  order  to  account  fdf  the 
Variances  between  them,  and  there- 
by  establish  the  Authenticity  of  the 
one,  and  the  Fidelity  of  the  other. 
By  John  Reeves,  Esq/f  In  a  long 
dedicatory  epistle  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
author  informs  us,  that  the  printing 
of  the  Bible  being  one  employment 
pf  the  king’s  printer  (to  which  office 
Mr.  Reeves  has  lately  succeeded), 
he  determined  to  set  forward  some 
Biblical  works  that  would  be  use¬ 
ful  not  oply  to  English  readers  but 
to  scholars,  and  thus  serve  at  once 
the  cause  of  literature  and  religion. 
Of  this  laudable  design  the  present 
work  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
fruits:  and  it  certainly  places  the 
author,  in  his  new  character,  in  a 
most  favourable  light.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  he  adopts  the  Masoretic  system 
of  the  Jews,  he  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  vindicate  his  choice  upon 
principles  from  which  many  emir 
pent  Hebrew-  scholars  have  thought 
proper  to  dissent.  Yet  what  he 
intended  be  has  certainly  planned 
and  .  executed  in  a  manner  highly 
pred liable  to  his  talents  and  indus¬ 
try  ; 
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layman  enrolled  in  the  list  of  it; 
most  zealous  students. 

From  the  same  author  we  have 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  Administration  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  and  other  Rites  and  Cere; 
monies  of  the  Church,  according  tc 
the  Use  of  the  United  Church  oi 
England  and  Ireland :  together  with 
thp  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  Davidj 
printed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  oi 
said  in  Churches.”  This  work  will 
prove  of  great  utility  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  established  church,  by 
affording  a  rationale  for  the  various 
rubricks,  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
instructing  them  in  the  history  ol 
this  valuable  model  of  precatory/ 
devotion.  The  author  very  mo¬ 
destly  disclaims  all  pretensions,  but 
those  of  a  compiler  from  the  works 
of  Comber,  Nichols,Wheatley,  &c.; 
yet  he  is  entitled  to  high  praise  for 
the  judicious  use  he  has  made  of 
these  almost  obsolete  authors,  and 
for  having  brought  within  a  small 
compass  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known  on  the  various  subjects 
usually  included  fii  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  He  has  added 
the  Visitation  of  Prisoners,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  form  pf  the  Irish  church, 
and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which 
have  been  omitted  very  unaccount¬ 
ably,  and  somewhat  'suspiciously, 
in  some  late  small  editions.  Mr. 
Reeves,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
omitted  the  offices  for  the  ordina¬ 
tion  pf  priests  and  the  consecration 
of  bishops;  for'.wlfoem  however,  he 
may  plead  a  precedent  in  all  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Common  Prayer,  except 
the  quarto  and  folio.  >  A  more  seri¬ 
ous  objection  presents  itself  in  the 
opinion  lie  has, given  of  the  damna¬ 
tory  clauses  in  the  Atfianasian  creed. 
He  thinks  that  wje  “UTe  not  required 
by  the  words  of  the  dreed  to  believe 
the  whole  on  pam  pf  datamation.’* 
As  an  illustration  of- the  doctrine  pf 
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\\6  Trinity,  we  think  this  creed 
■xtrenrely  contused  and  defective  ; 
mt  surely  that  it  enjoins  belief  on 
>ain  of  damnation  can  never  be 
explained  away  while  words  are 
tilowed  to  retain  their  meaning. 

In  our  Register  for  iJ94,  vve 
lotieed  the  publication  of  “  Mi- 
ibaelis*  Introduction  to  the  New 
Festament.”  We  have  now  to 
mnounce  a  continuation  of  that 
celebrated  work,  under  the  title  of 
*  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
nent.  By  John  David  Michaelis, 
ate  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  „&c.  T ransiated  from 
;he  fourth. Edition  of  the  German, 
ind  considerably  augmented  with 
Notes;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Composition  of  the 
Three  first  Gospels.  By  Herbert 
Marsh,  B.D.  F.  R.  S.  Volumes  III. 
and  IV.”  A  most  important  and 
acceptable  present  to  the  English 
theological  student,  and  greatly 
improved  by  the  industry  and  abi¬ 
lities  of  the  translator,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  his  “  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Composition  of  the 
Three  first  (first  Three)  Gospels.” 
In  this  he  has  advanced  an  ingenious 
hypothesis,  which  will  account,  in 
his  opinion,  for  all  the  phenomena 
relative  to  the  verbal  agreement  and 
disagreement  in  our  first  three  Go¬ 
spels,  as,  well  as  for  the  other  mani¬ 
fold  relations  they  bear  to  each 
other,  while  it  contains  nothing 
which  is  either  improbable  in  itselt 
,or  is  inconsistent  with  historical 
evidence.  On  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  Michaelis,  work,  it  would  be 
.unnecessary  to  offer  many  remarks. 
His  learning,  acuteness,  and  sense, 
are  universally  acknowledged ;  yet 
it  must  be  conceded  that  he  some¬ 
times  gives  too  free  play  to  his  ima¬ 
gination  ;  and  with  a  very  nutne- 
'  rous  class  of  pious  and  learned  men 
•it  will  be  an  objection,  that  in  his 
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criticisms  he  always  considered  the 
Evangelists  as  mere  human  writers, 
The  “  Notes,  critical  and  disser- 
tatory,  on  the  Gospel  and  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Shep¬ 
herd,  D.D.  F.  R. S.”  is  a  work  that 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  that 
class  of  biblical  scholars  who  pursue 
their  inquiries,  and  deduce  their 
conclusions,  without  any  regard  to 
creeds  and  establishments :  but, 
amidst  a  vast  mass  of  judicious  and 
profound  remarks  on  the  language 
and  meaning  of  St.  John’s  words, 
the  orthodox  reader  will  find  much 
to  discommend,  and  some'  attacks 
on  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the 
church,  which  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  any  quarter  rather  than 
from  one  within  her  pale,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  rank  of  archdeacon.  To  pre¬ 
pare  the  mind  of  the  yetlder,  how¬ 
ever,  for  these  innovations,  th* 
author  endeavours  to  give  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  what  he  considers  as  good 
and  sufficient  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  In  this  vve 
discover  much  subtlety  ;  but  cstnnot 
agree  with  him,  that  “an  honest  and 
conscientious  man  may  subscribe/* 
although  he  does  not  accede  to  every 
article.  We  know  not  why  the 
laws  of  the  church,  while  they 
remain  in  force,  should  not  be 
treated  as  other  laws  and  articles  of 
agreement  are  treated ;  namely, 
with  a  belief  in  their  propriety,  and 
an  intention  to  fulfil  them.  We 
can  understand  Dr.  Shepherd  when 
he  proposes  that  the  articles  shoulej 
be  revised  ;  but  we  cannot  in  the 
mean  time  conceive  that  individuals 
have  a  right  to  do  this  for  them¬ 
selves.  If  this  is  once  sanctioned, 
what  will  remain  to  keep  out  dis¬ 
senters  of  all  descriptions?  These 
remarks  will  not  appear  severe  or 
unseasonable,  when  we  inform  our 
readers,  that  this  author’s  object  is 
to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  is,  b6fh 
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in  his  divine  and  human  nature, 
inferior  to  the  Father;  that  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  the  Son  cannot  be  the  one 
same  God  supreme ;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  which  Jesus  more  repeat¬ 
edly  disclaims  than  equality  with 
God.  In  a  postscript,  indeed, 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  Christ, 
notwithstanding  his  inferiority  to 
the  Father,  is'  entitled  to  divine 
worship ;  and  that  the  adoration  of 
him  is  no  breach  of  the  first  com¬ 
mandment:  but  this  concession  will 
probably  appear  too  late,  even  for 
a  postscript. 

As  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  church  are  now  .becoming 
the  subjects  of  a  very  interesting 
and  perhaps  critical  discussion,  we 
may  here  introduce  the  principal 
publications  of  last  year  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “  The  True  Churchman  as¬ 
certained;  or.  An  Apology  for  those 
of  the  regular  Clergy  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  who  are  sometimes  called 
Evangelical  Ministers;  occasioned 
by  several  modern  Publications;  by 
John  Overton,  A.  B,”  is  a  very 
elaborate  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Articles  and  Homilies,  according  to 
the  literal  or  old  orthodox  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  real  sense  of  the  Arti¬ 
cles  he  endeavours  to  prove  from 
the  writings  of  the  reformers,  and 
many  ot  the  most  eminent  of  their 
successors;  and  insists  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  preached  by  those  of  the 
clergy  who  are  termed  evangelical 
preachers,  are  no  other  than  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Articles' 
and  Homilies.  In  this  attempt,  we 
have  no  scruple  in  asserting  that 
he  has  been  successful,  at  least  far 
beyond  any  former  attempt ;  while 
his  (t  Apology”  L  greatly  superior 
in  candour  and  consistency  to  a 
work  on  the  same  subject  published 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Toplady. 
As  much  confusion  has  arisen  from 
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the  repeated  use  c*  the  words  Gal* 
vinism  and  Arminianism,  Mr.  Over- 
ton  admits  that  the  doctrinal  Cal¬ 
vinism  of  the  church  of  England  is 
of  a  very  moderate  and  qualified 
kind.  He  also  admits  a  certain 
kind  of  Arminianism,  which  is  di¬ 
stinguished  from  a  certain  kind  of 
Calvinism  by  a  very  nice  line. 
These.  we  confess,  are  minute  di¬ 
stinctions,  which  may  escape  the 
common  eye;  but  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  author's  purpose,  that  the  Arti¬ 
cles  can  be  proved  to  teach  those 
doctrines  which  are  now  termed 
evangelical ;  namely,  original  sin, 
salvation  by  grace  through  faith  in 
Christ,  and  regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

.  There  is  a  sort  of  spurious  Chris¬ 
tianity,  a  strange  mixture  of  credu¬ 
lity  and  imposture,  of  ignorance 
that  moves  compassion,  and  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy  that  excites  abhorrence, 
in  which  faith  is  commended  more 
than  goodness,  and  common-sense 
is  lost  sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of 
mystery.  To  counteract  this  unde¬ 
signing  perversion  (we  use  the  au¬ 
thor’s  words),  or  systematic  depra¬ 
vation  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  is 
in  a  great  measure  the  purpose  of 
“  Religion  without  Cant;  or,  A 
Preservative  against  Lukewarm¬ 
ness  and*  Intolerance,  Fanaticism, 
Superstition,  and  Impiety.  By 
Robert  Fellowes,  A.  M.  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford."  This  may 
be  in  some1  respect,  although  it  is 
not  professed  to  be  so  intended, 
considered  as  a  defence  of  that  part 
of  the  clergy  who  are  called  moral , 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Overton’s  evan¬ 
gelical  preachers  ;  -and  the  author, 
it  must  be  allowed,  employs  every 
thing  that  he  can  collect  in  the 
shape  of  argument  to  prove  that 
Christianity  is  only  a  system  of 
morality,  and  that  the  ministers  of 
the  establishment  should  be  com¬ 
pelled. 
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tiled  to  teach  ,  athing  “  but  that 
are  morality  which  Christ  taught, 
rithout  any  cant  or  any  mystery. ” 
'his  will  readily  appear  to  the  “  true 
iurchman”  a  more  bold  innovation 
lan  has  yet  been  proposed  by  any 
Lodern  heretic;  but  the  reader  will 
ot  be  surprised  at  the  extent  of  Mr., 
ellowes’s  reformation  of  church 
octrines,  when  he  finds  in  the  very 
utset,  that  what  is  called  "original 
in  is  an  absurd  and  unscriptural 
ction.”  Such  an  attack  as  this  on 
be  compilers  of  the  Articles  and 
-iturgy  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
nade  by  any  person  pretending  the 
maiiest  respect  for  the  establish¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  articles  have 
leen  considered  by  wise  and  good 
nen  as  erroneous,  as  proceeding 
ipon  mistaken  views  of  Scripture 
ruth ;  and  allowances  have  been 
nade  for  the  ignorance  of  the  times 
n  which  they  were  compiled,  and 
or  the  human  infirmity  of  the  com- 
filers.  This  would  probably  be  the 
anguage  of  every  candid  opponent; 
3Ut  to  brand  these  reformers  with 
die  guilt  of  a  <(  fiction”  has  been 
fitherto  the  practice  of  those  only 
who  consider  all  religion  as  priest¬ 
craft.  Still,  as  the  doctrine  of  ori¬ 
ginal  sin  is  actually  asserted  in  cue 
of  the  Articles,  or,  to  use  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes’s  words,  "  is  in  some  degree 
sanctioned,”  he  attempts  an  expla¬ 
nation  “  that  will  entirely  do  away 
the  mischievousness  of  the  doc¬ 
trine;”  and  this  explanation  consists 
of  a  very  long  discussion  on  the 
nature  of  subscription  to  the  Articles, 
which  he  interprets  in  that  loose 
manner  which  hajs  been  patronised 
by  some  very  distinguished  names ; 
and  which,  if  it  amounts  to  any 
thing,  amounts  to  what  all  dissen¬ 
ters  from  the  church  wish  to  esta¬ 
blish,  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  and  perfect  freedom  from 
the  obligations  of  implicit  and  full 


belief  in  any  one  article.  On  Mr. 
Feliowes’s  principles,  there  is  no- 
description  of  heretics  who  may  not 
subscribe  the  Articles.  He  even 
puts  the  supposition,  that  "  if  a 
person  were  to  be  ordained  deacon 
by  a  Calvinistie  bishop,  he  must 
subscribe  the  Articles  in  one  sense, 
and  if  ordained  priest  by  an  Armi- 
nian  bishop  (such  as  a  great  majority 
of  the  English  bishops  are),  he  must 
subscribe  them  in  a  different.  Be¬ 
fore  the  first,  he  must  swear  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  personal 
absolute  election  and  reprobation, 
&c.  &c.  and  before  the  last  he 
must  swear  that  he  does  not  believe 
any  such  things.”  If  this  be  a  fair 
state  of  the  mode  of  subscription  in 
the  present  day,  we  would  desire 
Mr.  Fellowes  to  recollect  whether 
he  has  ever  met  in  the  writings  oS 
the  infidels  and  schismatics,  whom 
he  condemns  with  so  much  asperity, 
any  account  of  th6  practices  of 
bishops,  and  their  subscribing  clergy, 
which  can  tend  more  directly  and 
unequivocally  to  bring  the  esta¬ 
blishment  into  contempt  with  ever y 
good  and  conscientious  man.  And 
we  would  further  recommend  to 
him,  and  to  his  superiors,  to  consi¬ 
der  whether  it  be  worth  while  to 
take  so  much  pains  to  defend  the 
outworks  while  there  is  a  mutiny  iss 
the  garrison  ? 

The  impropriety  of  the  conduct 
of  a  clergyman  who  avows  his  ab¬ 
horrence  and  disbelief  of  any  article 
which  he  hath  solemnly  avouched 
"  as  proved  by  most  certain  war¬ 
rant  of  Holy  Scripture,”  is  amply 
discussed  in  a  publication  which  is 
entitled  "  The  Church  of  England 
vindicated  from  Misrepresentation; 
showing  her  genuine  Doctrines,  as 
contained  in  her  Articles,  Liturgy, 
and  Homilies.  With  a  particular 
Reference  to  the  *  Elements  of 
Christian  Theology,  by  the  Bishop 
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of  Lincoln/  By  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England.”  Although 
the  arguments  of  this  writer  are 
chiefly  directed  to  the  attack  made 
by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  on  the 
Athanasian  creed,  they  may  be 
considered  as  bearing  generally  on 
the  freedoms  which  some  indivi¬ 
duals  have  thought  themselves  at 
liberty  to  take  with  the  articles  of 
the  church.  He  contends,  that  in 
our  articles  of  faith  no  link  can  be 
broken  without  dissolving  unity  of 
opinion  :  the  whole  system  may  be 
wrong  and  refuted,  if  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  so  admits ;  but  that  the  whole, 
as  a  formula  of  doctrine  designed  to 
prevent  diversity  of  opinion,  must 
stand  or  fall  together :  and,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  opinion,  he  appeals 
to  the  fifth  canon :  “  Whoever  shall 
affirm  that  any  of  the  articles  agreed 
upon  for  providing  against  diversity 
of  opinion  are  in  any  part  errone¬ 
ous,  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a 
good  conscience  subscribe  unto,  let 
him  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto.” 
It  is  in  vain  to  plead  that  this  or 
other  canons  or  laws  are  obsolete  : 
an  obsolete  law  is  a  solecism  :  and 
very  recent  experience,  in  a  re¬ 
markable  case,  might  have  taught 
the  clergy  that  a  law  does  not  lose 
its  strength  by  age. 

Of  the  interior  publications  on 
this  subject,  we  shall  give  merely 
the  titles  of"  The  Evangelical  Cler¬ 
gyman,  or  A  Vindication  of  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Principles  and  Conduct  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel:  occasioned 
by  the  Circumstances  attending  a 
recent  Election  of  Guardians  to  the 
Poor  in  the  Parish  of  Clerkenwell. 
By  G.  Hodson.” — “  Considerations 
on  the  present  State  of  Religion, 
speculative  and  practical,  in  this 
Country.”—"  A  Dialogue  between 
a  Country  Gentleman  and  one  of 
his  poor  Neighbours,  who  had  been 
led  away  from  the  Church  under 
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the  Pretext  of  hearing  the  tJospeh 
and  attending  evangelical  Preach 
ers.” — A  Defence  of  the  Athana"' 
sian  Creed,  in  “  A  practical  Sermon 
on  the  Nature  of  Public  Worship, 
by  Thomas  Sanders,  A.  B/’  to  which 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  affixed 
his  imprimatur. — *'  A  Dialogue  be¬ 
tween  a  Churchman  and  a  Metho¬ 
dist,  in  which  the  Grounds  of  Com-j 
munion  and  Separation  are  fully  ex¬ 
amined,  and  the  principal  Points  of 
Difference  fairly  discussed  :  with  a 
Reference  to  Scripture.” — ”  Plain 
Thoughts  submitted  to  plain  Under¬ 
standings,  upon  a  prevalent  Custom 
dangerous  to  the  Establishment/’— 

Dr.  Gill’s  Reasons  for  separating 
from  the  Church  of  England  calmly 
considered,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.” 

Among  the  defences  of  Christi¬ 
anity  against  the  cavils  of  modern 
infidels,  the  following  publication 
seems  justly  entitled  to  a  distin¬ 
guished  rank,  “  ‘EIS  ©EOS,  *E12 
MESITHS,  or.  An  At  tempt  to  show 
how  far  the  philosophical  Notion  of 
a  Plurality  of  Worlds  is  consistent, 
or  not  so,  with  the  Language  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.”  The  author 
of  this  work  proceeds  with  great 
caution  and  diffidence  in  stating  his 
opinions  to  be,  that,  if  Our  philoso¬ 
phical  contemplationsand  researches 
have  excited  in  us  much  more  ex¬ 
alted  ideas  of  God’s  greatness  and 
majesty,  since  the  plurality  of  worlds 
has  appeared  to  be  a  physical  truth, 
it  ought  to  give  us  far  more  enlarged 
ideas  of  God’s  infinite  mercy,  to 
represent  to  ourselves,  from  the 
very  words  of  Scripture,  that  the 
same  mediatorial  method  of  aiding, 
healing,  and  removing  the  -infirmi¬ 
ties  of  God’s  creatures  has  been,  or 
will  be,  extended  “  in  its  effects” 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  universe; 
and  when  this  mighty  work  of  sal¬ 
vation  shall  be  concluded,  and  all 
the  acts  of  all  the  rational  beings 

throughout 
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roughout  the  universe,  have  been  names  which  have  appeared  among 
ought  to  account,  then  the  medi-  the  defenders  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
orial  functions  will  cease,  and  miraculous  conception,  the  Trinity, 
God  be  Ail  in  All  ;”  all  the  ene-  &c.  Neither  do  we  discover  such 
ies  and  seducers  of  the  rational  a  portion  of  novelty  of  argument, 
ul  being  previously  subjected  to  or  depth  of  thought,  as  to  entitle 
e  Mediator,  by  his  glorious  tri-  the  author,  to  the  lofty  tone  of  a 
nph  over  them  ;  and  the  souls  man  who  has  made  a  complete  cLe- 
emselves  so  purified  and  perfected,  cision  on  these  disputed  points,  and 
The  application  of  Christ’s  merits,  may  henceforth  dismiss  them  with 
to  be  capable  of  being  admitted  contempt. 

to  union  with  God— so  boundless,  cc  An  Essay  on  the  Unreasonable- 
jrhaps,  will  be  the  catholic  church  ness  of  Scepticism,  by  the  R-.v  J. 
Christ  our  Redeemer.  This,  in  Hare,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Coin  St. 


meral,  seems  to  be  the.  notion 
hich  our  author  thinks  a  true 
iliever  may  be  allowed  to  enter- 
in,  upon  the  subject  of  a  plurality 
worlds  in  the  universe.  He  is 
:  the  same  time  aware,  that  it 


Denys,  Gloucestershire,  and  Vicar 
of  Stratton  St  Margaret’s,  Wilts/0 
is  an  able  and  candid  refutation  of 
the  usual  arguments  brought  against 
revelation  ;  namely,  that  the  philo¬ 
sophy  and  theological  knowledge 
lust  in  fact  for  ever  remain  merely  possessed  by  the  heathens  were  not 
question  of  philosophical  specula-  so  defective  as  to  render  a  particular 
on  and  conjecture;  revelation  not  revelation  necessary  ;  that  it  dero- 
aving  spoken  out  upon  the  sub-  gated  from  the  dignity  and  majesty 
set,  any  more  than  upon  many  of  God  to  make  such  a  revelation, 
ther  points  of  great  physical  im-  since  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
ortance  :  revelation  itself  being  man  were  sufficient  for  his  conduct 
ow  also  closed,  and  our  natural  in  life;  that  if  there  had  been  any 
acuities  wholly  incompetent  to  the  such  revelation  it  would  have  been 
iiscovery  and  demonstration  of  the  universal,  and  must  have  necessarily 
ruth.  produced  a  more  material  as  well 

“  A  Developement  of  remarkable  as  beneficial  effect;  that  doubts 
Events,  calculated  to  restore  the  may  be  proposed  whether  what  is 
Christian  Religion  to  its  original  called  Scripture  was  not  forged,  to 
Purity,  and  to  repel  the  Objections  answer  the  sinister  views  and  pur- 
)f  Unbelievers,  by  John  Jones/’  poses  of  man';  -that  sufficient  evi- 
:vvo  volumes,  is  a  work  of  conside-  dence  cannot  be  adduced  of  the 
"able  ability.  The  volumes  before  truth  of  revealed  religion  to  satisfy 
as  are  occupied  in  a  consideration  the  mind  of  man,  unprejudiced  and 
of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  improved,  and  cultivated  by  edu- 
of  the  Apostles;  and  two  more  are  cation.  The  defence  of  revealed 
promised,  which  will  be  devoted  to  religion,  in  opposition  to  these  ob- 
the  Epistles.  The  author’s  general  jeclions,  occupies  ten  chapters,  of 
opinions  are  in  opposition  to  those  which  the  concluding  one  proves, 
which  have  been  long  received  as  in  a  succinct  and  per  picuou  .ag- 
orthodox,  and  are  delivered  in  a  ner,  that  revealed  rel-gio  contains 
style  which  seems  not  very  consis-  a  series  of  facts  of  the  highest  im- 
tent  with  the  modest  candour  of  an  por lance  necessary  fo  •  man  to  know, 
impartial  inquirer,  nor  with  the  and  yet  impossible  for  him- by' any 
respect  due  to  those  illustrious  exertion  of  his  reason- tp  discover ; 
3301.  Q  that 
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that  the  miracles  and  prophecies 
recorded  in  this  revelation  possess 
an  evidence  calculated  to  induce  a 
belief  in  their  truth ;  that  what  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  revealed  will  of 
God  is  propounded  to  man  in  that 
awful  and  authoritative  manner, 
which  might  reasonably  be  expect¬ 
ed  if  it  proceeded  from  God;  that 
the  definition  given  by  revelation  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  is  more 
to  the  glory  of  God's  great  and 
holy  name,  and  infinitely  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  human  mind,  than 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  world 
previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  that  its  doctrines 
have  produced  that  strong  and  be¬ 
neficial  effect  on  the  minds  and  man¬ 
ners  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been 
revealed,  and  who  believe  in  its 
truth,  which  it  might  be  supposed 
a  religion  proceeding  from  God 
would  produce.  In  the  preliminary 
chapters,  which  regard  the  stale  of 
the  unenlightened  world,  Mr.  Hare 
advances  the  most  incontestable 
proofs  of  the  insufficiency  of  human 
reason  for  information  and  guidance. 
Upon  the  whole,  although  our 
libraries  are  full  of  vindications  of 
revealed  religion,  written  with  great 
ability,  we  are  inclined  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  as  one  of  the  most  useful, 
from  its  being  comprised  within 
moderate  bounds,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  being  such  as  to  catch  and 
keep  up  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
The  university  press  of  Oxford  has 
done  itself  honour  by  the  printing  of 
this  work. 

Some  of  the  principal  arguments 
in  favour  of  revealed  religion  are 
laid  down  in  a  very  lively  and  ele¬ 
gant  manner  by  Mr.  Cumberland, 
in  <e  A  few  plain  Reasons  why  vve 
should  believe  in  Christ,  and  adhere 
to  his  Religion.  Addressed  to  the 
Patrons  and  Professors'  of  the  new 
Philosophy."  Nor  is  he  deficient 


in  raillery,  at  the  expense  of  th 
new  philosophers,  which  we  migl 
perhaps  expect  from  one  who  is 
wit  by  profession,  although  w 
think  it  strangely  out  of  place  i 
an  attempt  to  convert  infidels,  an 
are  indeed  convinced  that  it  is  non 
of  the  weapons  of  Christianity.  T 
those,  however,  whose  belief  i 
fixed,  this  little  work  will  prov 
highly  acceptable. 

tc  A  Manual  of  Reflections  on  th 
Facts  of  Revelation,  in  two  parts, 
which  is  a  kind  of  commentary  oi 
Leslie's  Short  Method  with  th 
Deists,  may  be  read  by  student 
with  great  advantage.  It  embrace 
the  best-supported  arguments  i: 
favour  of  the  truth  of  revelation 
and,  if  studied  and  remembered 
may  supply  the  place  of  man; 
larger  works. 

“  An  Inquiry  into  the  Knowledg 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  concern 
ing  a  future  State,  by  Joseph  Priest 
ley,  LL.D."  is  not  unworthy  of  th 
extensive  reading  and  acute  re 
searches  of  its  well-known  author 
The  object  is  to  prove  that  the  an 
cient  Hebrews  must  necessarily  hatf 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  a  futun 
state.  In  the  course  of  thisprool 
the  learned  author  collects  wha 
allusions  are  to  be  found  in  tin 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  tha 
doctrine.  He  endeavours  from  othe 
passages  to  show,  that  the  ancien 
Hebrews  not  only  believed  in  ; 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punish 
ments,  but  also  in  a  resurrection  o 
the  dead ;  and  thinks  that  his  argu 
merit  is  strongly  supported  by  th 
famous  passage  in  Job.  xix.  25,  h 
which  the  old  interpreters  certain!' 
concurred,  as  well  as  the  compiler 
of  the  burial  service  in  our  liturgy 
The  train  of  reasoning  employed  b; 
our  author  in  support  of  these  points 
if  not*  always  conclusive  (and  some 
times  it  appears  merely  hypotheti 

cal 
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cal)  is  at  least  ingenious,  and  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  Biblical 
scholars.  Established  in  their  fullest 
sense,  which  we  think  impossible, 
they  will  not  be  found  to  lessen  the 
necessity  of  that  complete  revelation 
which  “  brought  life  and  immorta¬ 
lity  to  light.”  in  his  opinion  that  the 
“other  nations”  had  a  knowledge 
of  a  future  state,  while  the  Jews  in 
our  general  supposition  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  it,  he  is  inconclusive :  it  is 
merely  advancing  one  conjecture  to 
support  another.  This  we  think 
the  weakest  part  of  our  author’s 
inquiry. 

•  “  Internal  and  presumptive  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity,  considered 
separately,  and  as-  uniting  to  form 
one  Argument,  by  John  Simpson,” 
is  a  very  valuable  compilation  from 
the  best  authors  on  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  plan,  and' 
is  strengthened  with  numerous  ({no¬ 
tations  and  authorities.  Those  who 
have  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  consult  many  books,  will  find 
here  abundant  proof  that  there  is 
no  peculiar  presumption  against 
either  a  revelation  in 'general,  or 
Christianity  in  particular,  previous 
to  an  examination  into  the  evidences 
)f  them;  but  that  there  are  several 
strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  the 
iivine  authority  of  Jesus  and  his 
eligion^  that  the  New  Testament 
Dears  peculiarly  forcible  and  very 
various  internal  marks  of  credibility  ; 
md  that  the  accounts  of  the  several 
irguments  to  which  Christ  appeals 
n  his  own  favour  are  attended  with 
mmerous  and  powerful  internal  and 
resumptive  evidences,  that  such 
roofs  were  really  exhibited  as 
sstablish  the  divinity  of  his  mis- 
ion. 

The  establishment  of  revealed 
eligion,  and  the  doctrines  it  incul- 
ates,  are  brought  more  particularly 
o  serve  practical  purposes  in  “  An 
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Essay  on  the  Way  to  restore  and 
perpetuate  Peace,  good  Order,  and 
Prosperity,  to  the  Nations.  By 
Bryce  Johnston,  D.D.”  This  Essay 
is  divided  into  four,  parts.  In  the 
first  the  nature  of  religion  is  ex¬ 
plained  ;  in  the  second,  civil  so¬ 
ciety  and  civil  government;  in  the 
third,  the  influence  of  religion  on 
society;  and  in  the  fourth  it  is 
proved  to  be  necessary  to  restore 
peace  and  good  order  to  the  dis¬ 
tracted  nations  of  Europe.  By 
many  supporters  of  religion  m  ge¬ 
neral  these  positions  will  perhaps 
be  acknowledged  as  self-evident ; 
but  unfortunately,  when  they  come 
to  be  applied,  every  man  will  bring 
forward  his  own  church,  his  own 
creed,  his  own  articles,  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  nations.  Dr. 
Johnston  is  more  catholic  in  his  sy¬ 
stem,  not  contending  for  the  parti¬ 
cular  form  of  any  church;  but  for 
that  vital  principle,  that  faith  which 
is  known  by  suitable  works.  That 
this  is  the  only  religion  worth  con¬ 
tending  for  is,  indeed,  the  dictate  of 
common-sense ;  but  we  are  not 
certain  that  those  who  are  at  tha 
heads  of  churches  or  sects  are  yet 
disposed  to  listen  to  a  monitor  so 
capable  of  dispelling  prejudice, 
and  reconciling  the  animosities  ot 
party-spirit.  Dr.  Johnston  denies 
that  God  hath  said  in  his  word,  that 
the  church  of  England,  or  the  church 
of  Scotland,  'is  the  only  true  church 
of  Christ;'  but  he  surely  knows  that 
neither  of  these  churches  will  agree 
with  him  in  this,  and  that  unless 
they  do  his  scheme  must  prove  abor¬ 
tive. 

“  An  Apology  for  the  Sabbath, 
by  John  Prior  Estlin,”  relates  to 
a  subject  which  has  often  been 
discussed;  but  chiefly  between  those 
who  hold  the  extremes  of  indiffe¬ 
rence,  and  of  what  has  been  called 
puritanical  observance.  Mr.  Estlin 
Q  2  wishes 
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wishes  to  steer  in  the  middle  course. 
While  he  allows  that  the  law  of  the 
Jewish  sabbath  is  a  law  to  the  Jews 
only,  and  that,  the  practice  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  Sabbath  holy  has  not  the 
sanction  of  any  express  precept  in 
the  New  Testament,  he  wishes  that 
Christians  would  consider  whether 
there  be  not  other  grounds  of  obli¬ 
gation  ;  and  especially,  since  man 
is  made  for  religion,  and  since  pub¬ 
lic  worship  is  among  his  indispensa¬ 
ble  duties,  whether  the  appointment 
of  a  regularly  returning  day  of  rest 
must  not  form  a  necessary  article  of 
religious  obligation  ?  He  pleads  no 
more  for  the  holiness  of  times  and 
places  than  as  the  means  by  which 
man  is  to  be  made  holy;  contend¬ 
ing  only  for  the  iC  religion”  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  “  so  tar”  for  the 
“  rest”  of  it,  as  labour  would  be  an 
impediment  to  the  former,  and  as 
in  the  present  state  of.  society  be¬ 
nevolence  to  man  and  mercy  to  the 
brute  creation  require.  Among  the 
works  of  necessity  which  may  be 
performed  on  this  dav,  he  includes 
gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
in  this  uncertain  climate,  before 
and  after  religious  services.  And — 
which  appears  a  principal  intention 
of  this  pamphlet — he  endeavours  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  express 
command  for  changing  the  day  of 
rest  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  prevail  concerning  this 
or  some  other  positions  advanced 
by  Mr.  Estlin,  all  will  concur  with 
him,  that  the  proper  uses  and  em¬ 
ployments  of  the  Sabbath  are, 
“  rest,  particularly  to  brute  animals 
— rest,  comfort,  and  moral  improve¬ 
ment,  to  servants :  the  constant 
worship  of  Almighty  God;  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  books  of  moral 
instruction;  partaking  of  the  Lord’s 
supper  ;  the  cultivation  of  every 
excellent  disposition ;  and,  above 


all,  love  to  God  and  love  to¬ 
man.” 

“  A  Layman’s  Account  of  his 
Faith  and  Practice,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland: 
published  with  the  Approbation  of 
the  Bishops  of  that  Church.  To 
which  are  added,  some  Forms  ot 
Prayer  from  the  most  approved 
Manuals,  for  assisting  the  Devotion 
of  private  Christians  on  various 
Occasions.  With  a  Letter  from 
the  Rev.  Charles  Daubeny  to  a 
Scotch  Nobleman,  on  the  Subject 
of  Ecclesiastical  Unity,”  is  a  paiq- 
phlet  to  which  we  can  refer  our 
readers  only  for  some  curious  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  present  state 
of  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland, 
that  body  of  Christians  who  are 
united,  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  concern,  under  the  regular  suc¬ 
cession  of  those  Scotch  bishops  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  in 
1688,  were  deprived  of  their  tem¬ 
poral  honours  and  privileges ;  but 
still  continued,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  exercise  their  spiritual  powers, 
for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  the 
church  of  Christ  which  had  been 
committed  to  their  charge.  The 
object  appears  to  be  to  promote  an 
union  between  this  church  and 
those  episcopal  clergymen  in  Scot¬ 
land  who  officiate  under  ordination 
from  English  bishops,  but  are  toe 
remote  to  be  under  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

The  Sermons  published  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1801  are  ir 
general  highly  creditable  to  the 
industry  and  talents  ot  our  clergy 
Respect  for  a  veteran  of  acknow 
ledged  fame  in  this  species  of  com 
position,  and  of  whom  vve  are  nov 
to  take  a  final  leave,  induces  us  t* 
place  at  the  head  of  this  departmen 
of  domestic  literature,  i(  Sermon 
by  Hugh  Blair,  D.  D.  F.  R,  S.  Ed 
One  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Higl 

Church 
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Church,  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Belles-Lettres  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  V. :  to  which 
is  Annexed  a  short  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Character  of  the  Author, 
by  James  Finlayson,  D.  D.”  The 
subjects  of  these  sermons  are, 
Hopes  and  Disappointments ;  the 
proper  Disposition  of  the  Heart 
towards  God  ;  the  moral  Character 
of  Christ;  theWounds  of the  Heart; 
all  Things  working  together  for 
Good  to  the  Righteous ;  the 'Love 
of  our  Country;  a  contented  Mind ; 
drawing  near  to  God ;  Wisdom  in 
religious  Conduct ;  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  and  a  future  State ; 
overcoming  Evil  with  Good  ;  a  Life 
of  Dissipation  and  Pleasure ;  the 
Conscience  void  of  Offence;  the 
Ascension  of  Christ;  a  peaceable 
Disposition;  religious  Joy,  as  giv¬ 
ing  Strength  and  Support  to  Virtue; 
the  Folly  of  the  Wisdom  of  the 
World  ;  the  Government  of  human 
Affairs  by  Providence;  Prayer; 
and  the  Last  Judgment.  All  these 
discourses,  we  are  told  by  the  ve¬ 
nerable  author,  were  written  in  his 
early  days ;  and  when,  owing  to 
the  infirmity  of  very  advanced  age, 
be  had  laid  aside  the  labours  of  the 
pulpit,  he  employed  the  remainder 
of  his  time  and  vigour  in  preparing 
them  for  the  press.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  they  should  possess  the  high 
polish  of  his  former  volumes.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Blair  ar- 
rived  very  late  in  life  at  that  cor¬ 
rectness  and  elegance  of  style  on 
which  his  fame  rests.  Had  this 
volume  been  presented  first  to  the 
public,  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
it  would  have  passed  with  very  little 
notice.  A  few  paragraphs  may 
probably  be  selected  which  will 
bear  a  comparison,  in  point  of 
style,  with  those  in  his  first  and 
second  volumes;  but  ii>  general 


we  perceive  nothing  superior  to 
the  common  run  of  sermons.-  In 
the  present  volume,  however,  are 
many  of  those  excellent  remarks  on 
subjects  of  importance  in  domestic 
life  which  appear  so  frequently  in 
his  more  perfect  works,  and  which 
have  ever  inclined  us  to  think  that 
he  deserves  the  honours  rather  of 
the  moralist  than  of  the  divine,  and 
that  consequently  much  of  his  po¬ 
pularity  has  been  owing  to  his  se¬ 
lection  of  subjects  in  which  men 
of  all  persuasions  are  agreed.  His 
opinions  lead  to  no  controversy ; 
and  his  reflexions,  although  neither 
new  nor  uncommon,  are  cdnveyed 
in  a  manner  so  pleasing,  in  expres¬ 
sions  so  happily  chosen,  and  so  lia¬ 
ble  from  their  neatness  to  fix  on 
the  memory,  that  his  example  can¬ 
not  be  too  frequently  attempted 
by  those  who  have  leisure  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  pastoral  labours  for  the 
press. 

“  Horn?  Mosaicce ;  or,  A  View  of 
theMosai'cal  Records,  with  respect 
to  their  Coincidence  with  profane 
Antiquity,  their  internal  Credibility, 
and  their  Connection  with  Chris¬ 
tianity:  comprehending  the  Sub¬ 
stance  of  eight  Lectures  r-ead  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  the 
Year  1801,  pursuant  to  the  Will  of 
the  late  John  Bampton,  A.M. :  by 
George  Stanley  Faber,  A.M.  Fel¬ 
low  of  Lincoln  College  :  two  vo¬ 
lumes  ” — is  one  of  the  most  labo¬ 
rious  productions  to  which  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Bampton  Lecture  has  given 
rise,  and  in  which  the  author  has 
deviated,  not  without  one  prece¬ 
dent,  from  the  usual  mode  of  print¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  sermons,  by 
moulding  his  matter  into  a  more 
regular  series  of  dissertations,  chap¬ 
ters,  &c,  On  the  propriety  of  this 
innovation,  however,  we  shall  not 
hazard  an  opinion.  The  authoFs 
object  is  a  view  of  the  Mosaicgl 
Q  3  documents. 
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documents,  both  with  regard  to 
their  credibility  and  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  Christianity.  Their 
credibility,  he  justly  states,  must 
result  partly  from  external  and 
partly  from  internal  evidence :  a 
remarkable  historical  coincidence 
with  profane  antiquity  constitutes 
the  one ;  and  various  arguments, 
derived  from  an  attentive  survey  ol 
the  documents  themselves,  serve  to 
establish  the  other.  In  illustrating 
these  important  points,  Mr.  Faber 
has  amply  availed  himselt  of  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr*  Mau¬ 
rice,  sir  William  Jones,  and  indeed 
of  every  author  in  whose  writings 
arguments  or  facts  are  to  be  gleaned 
in  defence  of  the  Mosaic  history, 
and  its  connexion  with  Christianity. 
As  a  compilation,  therefore,  his 
work  will  be  highly  valuable  to 
students  who  may  not  have  access 
to  the  sources  from  which  it  has 
been  extracted ;  and  the  judgment 
he  has  displayed  in  the  use  of  his 
materials  may  be  praised  without 
abatement,  if  to  some  it  does  not 
seem  an  objection  that  his  notions 
on  the  subject  of  regeneration  are 
more  in  unison  with  the  Articles  of 
the  Church,  than  with  the  custom 
that  has  lately  prevailed  of  explain¬ 
ing  these  into  articles  of  peace  and 
doctrines  of  no  meaning. 

The  well-known  abilities  and 
profound  learning  of  Dr.  Renpell, 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  Dis¬ 
courses  on  various  Subjects/’  give 
promise  of  much  instruction  and 
entertainment;  but  we  must  con¬ 
fess,  that  an  intemperance  of  man¬ 
ner,  an  energy  pushed  beyond  the 
fair  limits  of  the  pulpit  or  the  closet, 
and  an  irritability  of  sentiment  (if 
we  may  so  express  the  failing),  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  bestowing  unqualified 
praise  on  these  discourses.  Still 
there  are  so  many  beauties,  so  many 
just  remarks,  pertinent  allusions. 


and  above  all  so  much  manly  asser- 
tion  of  important  truths  in  defiance 
of  the  opinions  or  practice  of  higi 
and  low,  that  we  cannot  but  consi 
der  a  great  part  of  what  is  here 
advanced  as  highly  honourable  t< 
the  talents,  piety,  and  dignifiec 
spirit,  of  the  learned  Master  of  th< 
Temple.  If  he  dwells  more  upoi 
the  massacres  of  France  than  ma 
seem  necessary  in  a  land  of  acknow 
ledged  humanity,'  we  must  allov 
that  he  is  not  far  from  the  trut 
when  he  deduces  the  barbaroi 
practices  of  the  French  murderei 
from  the  remaining  spirit  of  genuii 
popery;  and  when,  in  oppositio 
to  Barruel  and  Robison,  he  asser 
that  it  was  <c  not  the  decay  .an 
downfall  of  popery  which  produce 
the  principles  of  the  infidel  philos* 
phy  and  Jacobinical  anarchy,  b 
that  it  was  the  absurdity  and  ba 
barity  of  Romish  superstition  whi< 
engendered  that  baleful  and  tr 
mendous  pestilence/’  we  think  1 
position  more  easily  defensible  th: 
any  which  has  yet  been  attempt* 
to  account  for  the  miseries  of  l 
revolution. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  too,  we  i 
cognise  in  Dr.  Rennell  a  sense 
honour  above  those  mean  subt< 
fuges  which  have  been  attempt 
in  the  question  of  subscription 
the  Articles.  He  lays  down  t 
conduct  of  those  who  may  obj< 
to  any  of  the  articles,  with  pre 
sion  :  if  they  have  discovered  c 
ruptions,  conscience  and  integr 
dictate  that  they  should  not  coi 
tenaiiee  them  by  a  longer  coptii 
ance  in  that  church  which  reta 
them;  much  less  ought  they 
sanction  them  by  a  discharge  of 
ministerial  office  in  a  community 
degenerate  and  depraved ;  “  le 
of  all”  should  they  “  confound 
the  rules  of  sincerity  hitherto 
mitted  among" men,  by  holding  i 
*  retain 
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retaining  high  stations  and  large 
emoluments  to  which  a  profession 
ot  those  exceptionable  and  unscrip- 
tural  doctrines  is  decidedly  attach¬ 
ed,  but  to  choose  some  other  com¬ 
munity,”  &c.  •*  This,”  he  adds, 

u  would  be  indeed  to  exercise  duly 
and  nobly  the.  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  :  and,  however  ill-founded 
the  objections  to  the  tenets  of  the 
church  from  which  a  seceder  de¬ 
parted  might  be,  yet  the  praise  of 
consistency  and  integrity  could 
never  be  justly  withheld  from  him. 
Even  the  society  which  he  left  must 
say  of  him,  with  that  reverence  and 
affection  which  no  truly  conscien¬ 
tious  difference  of  religious  opinion 
should  impair, 

u  Talis  cum  sis  utin.am  uoster  esses.” 

We  could  transcribe  with  much 
satisfaction  another  passage,  equal 
in  candour  and  manly  spirit,  con¬ 
cerning  the  church  of  Scotland ; 
but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
enlarge  on  the  respective  merits  of 
these  discourses,  some  of  which 
have  been  already  before  the  public 
as  single  sermons.  But  it  remains  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  style  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  author,  and  cannot  be 
recommended  for  imitation.  It  is 
generally  laboured,  and  frequently 
turgid  and  inflated ;  and  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  a  strong  sense  of  indig¬ 
nation,  have  sometimes  hurried  the 
author  into  a  redundance  of  epi¬ 
thets  of  the  vituperative  kind,  which  - 
interrupt  the  gentle  and  peaceable 
flow  of  a  Christian  address.  With 
this  objection  (which,  however,  is 
chiefly  to  be  offered  to  those  dis¬ 
courses  in  which  the  author  expa¬ 
tiates  on  the  politics  of  the  day), 
this  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  pe¬ 
rused  with  advantage  ;  and  coming 
from  the  authority  of  a  dignitary  of 
the  church,  will,  we  trust,  tend  to 
rectify,  or  at  least  expose,  those 
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miserable  fallacies,  and  that  despi¬ 
cable  Jesuitism,  which,  if  sanction¬ 
ed  by  the  practice  of  her  members, 
must  render  any  church  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

“  Discourses  on  the  scriptural 
Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sa¬ 
crifice,  with  additional  Remarks 
on  the  principal  Arguments  and 
the  Mode  of  Reasoning  employed 
by  the  Opponents  of  those  Doc¬ 
trines,  as  held  by  the  Established 
Church;  and  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  some  Strictures  on  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  c  Review  of  Mr.  Wiiber- 
force’s  Treatise  : '  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Magee,  D.  D.  Senior  Fellow  of  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  and  Professor  of  Ma¬ 
thematics  in  the  University  of 
Dublin;  Member  of  the  R.  1.  A. 
and  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Man¬ 
chester” —  is  an  elaborate  work,  of 
which  the  purport  may  be  gathered 
from  the  title ;  and,  although  the 
subject  has  been  so  frequently  con 
tested,  may  be  recommended  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  stores  of 
theological  literature.  The  form, 
indeed,  is  rather  repulsive ;  but  the 
author  avows  that  he  writes  more 
for  the  perusal  of  students  in  divi¬ 
nity  than  for  private  Christians. 
The  work  consists,  in  part,  of  two 
discourses  delivered  in  the  chapel 
of  Trinity-college,  Dublin.  In  the 
first,  the  author  considers  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  those  who  deny  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  any  mediation  whatever, 
and  those  who  question  the  parti¬ 
cular  nature  of  that  mediation 
which  has  been  appointed — whilst 
the  Deist,  on  the  one  hand,  ridi¬ 
cules  the  very  notion  of  a  mediator; 
and  the  philosophising  Christian, 
on  the  other,  fashions  it  to  his  own 
hypothesis.  In  the  second  dis¬ 
course,  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 
and  other  sacrifices  is  examined. 
But  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  volume  consists  of  notes  and 
Q  4  criticisms. 
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criticisms,  proofs  from  history,  and 
opinions  of  commentators.  The 
doctrines  here  opposed  are  those 
maintained  by  the  denomination  of 
dissenters  <f  known  by  the  title  of 
Unitarians,  and  distinguished  from 
the  other  non-conformists  by1  the 
appellation  of  rational  dissenters.” 
But  our  author  seems  to  take  for 
granted  that  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr. 
JBelsham  are  the  leaders  or  authors 
of  the  system  of  Unitarianism ;  in 
which,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  subdivisions  of  opinion,  and, 
we  believe,  no  one  general  creed 
or  agreement.  The  published  opi¬ 
nions,  however,  of  these  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  here  controverted  with 
great  ability;  and  the  controversy 
is  the  more  important,  as  our  author 
needed  not  have  gone  out  of  the 
pale  of  his  own  church  to  find  wri¬ 
ters  of  eminence  who  are  not  much 
more  orthodox  in  the  belief  of  an 
atonement  bv  the  blood  of  Christ, 
than  the  opponents  he  has  so  point¬ 
edly  selected.  No  history  of  Uni¬ 
tarianism  can  be  perfect  which  does 
not  include  the  reverend  and  right 
reverend  heretics  of  Cambridge 
university. 

Our  collection  of  sermons  has 
been  this  year  enriched  with  a  vo¬ 
lume  from  the  new  world — “  Ser¬ 
mons  on  various  Subjects,  by  Sa¬ 
muel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.D.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
in  America” — which,  we  are  told 
in  a  short  advertisement,  were 
transmitted  by  the  author  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  his 
mode  of  thinking  and  writing  might 
be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain. 
To  many  of  them  they  will  no 
doubt  be  highly  acceptable,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  those  who  admire  the 
manner  of  the  French  preachers  of 
eminence.  The  want  of  animation 
in  our  English  preachers  has  long 


been  a  complaint ;  and  our  author’ .« 
intention,  in  composing  these  ser¬ 
mons,  appears  to  have  been  to  give 
a  due  proportion  of  style  to  capti¬ 
vate  the  eye,  and  of  matter  to  im¬ 
prove  the  understanding.  The 
subjects  are.  Infidelity;  the  Dan¬ 
gers  of  Pleasure;  tire  Rich  Mar 
and  Lazarus;  Industry*  the  Lord’; 
Supper  ;  the  penitent  Woman  a! 
the  Feet  of  Jesus;  the  united  In¬ 
fluence  of  Reflexion  and  sacrec 
Reading  in  cultivating  and  puri 
fying  the  Morals;  the  Forgivenesi 
of  Injuries;  the  Pleasures  of  Reli 
gion  ;  secret  Faults ;  public  Vices 
Death;  the  Last  Judgment;  anc 
the  Happiness  of  good  Men  in  ; 
future  State.  In  treating  thesi 
subjects,  we  find  many  valuable 
practical  observations,  and  mam 
spirited  and  eloquent  passages ;  bu 
the  style  sometimes  approaches  ti 
mere  declamation ;  the  images  an 
frequently'confused  ;  and  the  simi 
les  too  numerous,  as  well  as  far 
fetched.  These  imperfections,  how 
ever,  we  are  less  inclined  to  attri 
bute  to  the  fault  of  the  author,  thai 
to  that  of  the  models  he  has  though 
proper  to  copy.  Some  clergy  me: 
may  wish  to  preach  like  Massillon  o 
Fenelon ;  but,  in  all  matters  of  taste 
the  best  imitation  is  but  a  second 
rate  excellence ;  and  preachers  c 
the  abilities  which  Dr.  Smith  pos 
sesses,  will  always  have  somethin, 
of  their  own  more  valuable  tha: 
what  they  can  borrow. 

In  mlr  last  volume  we  noticed 
in  terms  of  approbation,  a  sma 
collection  of  sermons  by  the  Rev 
Sydney  Smith,  A.M.  late  Fellow  c 
New-college,  Oxford.  We  hav 
now  to  announce  a  second  Vc 
lume,”  consisting  of  eight  sermon! 
on  the  Effects  which  Christianit 
ought  to  produce  upon  our  Mar 
ners ;  the  Pride  of  Birth ;  the  Unio 
of  Innocence  and  Wisdom ;  a  Fare 

wei 
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well  Sermon  to  a  country  Parish ; 
Vanity;  the  Treatment  of  Servants; 
Men  of  the  World;  for  the  Swiss. 
In  the  last  mentioned,  the  author 
expatiates  on  the  virtues  of  the 
Swiss,  their  happiness  before  the 
irruption  of  the  French  into  their 
country,  the  heroism  with  which 
they  defended  themselves,  and  the 
savage  atrocity  of  their  desolating 
conquerors.  The  opinion  we  gave 
of  Mr.  Smith's  former  volume  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  extended 
to  the  discourses  now  before  us ; 
but  a  preface  of  considerable  length, 
which  precedes  them,  'demands  our 
observation,  as  marking  in  a  very 
striking  degree  the  contrariety  of 
opinions  which  prevail  among  the 
ciergy  of  the  established  church, 
not  only  respecting  doctrine  but 
duty.  In  endeavouring  to  account 
for  the  neglect  of  public  worship, 
he  does  not  scruple  to  blame  “  the 
form  of  worship  and  the  clergy 
themselves/'  With  respect  to  the 
form  of  worship,  he  thinks  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  attention 
of  the  greater  part  of  an  audience 
can  be  kept  up,  through  many  re¬ 
petitions,  in  a  service  that  lasts  an 
hour  and  a  half,  or  an  hour  and 
'three  quarters.  Of  the  clergy  he 
entertains  no  very  favourable  opi¬ 
nion,  as  to  their  “  keeping  alive  and 
diffusing  a  due  sense  of  religion  in 
their  parishioners."  And  as  to  their 
public  services,  “  of  the  twenty- 
six  hours  which  they  are  every  year 
allowed  for  the  instruction  of  tlieir 
fellow-creatures,  they  waste  part 
in  explanations  of  difficult  parts  of 
Scripture,  dissertations  on  the  doc¬ 
trinal  and  mysterious  points  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  learned  investigations  of 
the  meaning  and  accomplishment 
of  prophecies ;  whereas  the  whole 
ought  to  be  employed  on  practical 
subjects."  In  this  opinion,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  few  will  agree  with  this 
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lively  writer ;  and  yet,  if  no  more 
time  is  allowed  to  a  clergyman 
than  twenty-six  hours  in  a  year,  it 
seems  scarcely  worth  disputing  in 
what  manner  a  portion  of  time 
ought  to  be  employed  that  must  be 
absolutely  unfit  for  any  species  of 
public  instruction.  But  so  zealous 
is  Mr.  Smith  to  restrict  his  half-hour 
to  practical  subjects,  that  he  even 
censures  his  brethren  for  <f  inter¬ 
larding  their  sermons  with  scriptural 
phrases" — an  opinion  in  which 
neither  taste  nor  piety  can  concur. 
If  he  exclude  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  wrhat  becomes  of  his 
moral  influence  ?  Or  what  security 
in  a  superstructure  which  is  under¬ 
mined?  We  would  recommend  to 
Mr.  Smith,  before  he  quite  rejects 
what,  in  kitchen-phrase,  he  terms  in- 
terlar dings,  to  look  at  the  practice  of 
the  most  eminent  English  divines — 
those  who  have  been  most  popular 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  closet 
—-from  Dr.  Clarke  of  St.  James's  to 
Dr.  Blair  of  Edinburgh.  The  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  latter,  too,  in  his  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Rhetoric,  would  be  no  im¬ 
proper  study  for  a  young  man  so 
zealous  to  subvert  established  cus¬ 
toms,  and  so  laudably  anxious  to 
animate  “  lukewarm  hearers." 

tc  Sermons  on  the  Parables,  by 
John  Farrer,  M.  A."  are  strongly 
recommended  by  the'  importance 
of  the  subject  and  the  able  and* ju¬ 
dicious  manner  in  which  it  is  treat¬ 
ed.  The  parables  are  generally 
read  in  a  superficial  manner,  and 
with  little  regard,  and  indeed  little 
suspicion,  of  the  extensive  instruc¬ 
tion -they  were  intended  to  convey. 
To  counteract  this  indifference,  and 
render  the  parables  a  prominent 
part  of  dur  sacred  studies,  Mr. 
Farrer  has  been  induced  to  publish 
these  sermons,  some  of  which  wTere 
preached  before  the  university  of 
Oxford.  The  introductory  part,  or 

what 
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what  is  contained  in  the  first  three 
sermons,  are  on  the  nature  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  parables  in  general :  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  dedicated  to  particular 
parables;  in  considering  each  of 
which  our  author  inquires  into  the 
occasion  of  the  parable,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  hearers ;  its  literal 
sense,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
narrative;  the  figurative  or  spiri¬ 
tual  sense ;  and  he  concludes  with  a 
general  application,  as  a  lesson  of 
doctrine  and  practice.  The  whole 
is  written  in  a  plain,  argumentative, 
and  affectionate  style,  and  seems 
admirably  calculated  for  the  use  of 
families.  The  author  promises  a 
second  volume,  which  will  complete 
the  plan,  if  the  present  be  suitably 
encouraged,  of  which  we  should  be 
sorry  to  entertain  any  doubt. 

“  Sermons  on  various  Subjects, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Basely,  A.  M. 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  Proprietor  of  Grosvenor-Cha- 
pel,  Grosvenor-Square,"  consist  of 
twelve,  on  the  following  important 
.subjects — Belief  in  God,  and  the 
Works  which  should  follow  it ;  on 
the  Law  to  which  our  first  Parents 
were  subject  in  Paradise;  on  Li¬ 
berty  and  Necessity ;  on  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  on  the 
Jews1  Reproach  of  our  Saviour,  and 
on  John  the  Baptist;  on  Pilate's 
Question,  4  What  is  Truth?';  on 
fearing  the  Reproach  of  Men ;  on 
the  Duty  of  Mercifulness ;  on 
Judgment  to  come;  and  on  Peace 
with  God.  Although  we  perceive 
many  valuable  remarks  in  these 
discourses,  andean  in  general  ap¬ 
prove  the  excellent  purpose  of  the 
author;  yet  when  we  consider  the 
style,  we  think  they  appear  much 
fitter  for  the  pulpit  than  the  closet ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  matter, 
it  seems  to  require  all  the  attention 
of  the  most  serious  study.  The  style 
is  flowery ;  but  the  subjects  are  .ab¬ 


struse,  and  philosophically  treated. 
The  two  sermons  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  we  should  imagine,  even 
when  occasionally  enlivened  by  a 
flowing  and  eloquent  period,  could 
have  contributed  very  little  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  attention  or  inform  the 
judgment  of  a  mixed  congregation  : 
nor  will  many  theologians  agree 
with  our  author  in  his  “  first  appeal 
to  natural  reason,  as  the  great  test 
of  moral  and  divine  truth  next  to 
the  ever-sacred  law  of  God  itself." 
It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  these 
sermons  has  for  its  text  the  disputed 
verse  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  which  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  our 
author  is  chaplain,  has  declared  to 
be  a  forgery.  Mr.  Basely,  how¬ 
ever,  uses  it  merely  as  a  motto  to 
a  discourse  upon  mysteries  in  ge¬ 
neral  ;  which  we  cannot  say  he  has 
elucidated  with  more  success  than 
his  predecessors. 

l<  Sermons  on  evangelical  and 
practical  Subjects,  designed  chiefly 
for  the  Use  of  Families,  by  Samuel 
Lowell,"  belong  to  a  different  class 
from  those  we  have  hitherto  no¬ 
ticed,  and  will  be  chiefly  accepta¬ 
ble  to  those  who  hold  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  in  their  literal  sense. 
The  author  appears  to  be  a  pious 
and  an  amiable  man ;  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  recommend,  with  affec¬ 
tionate  fervour,  what  we  have  every 
reason  to  think  he  sincerely  believes 
as  necessary  to  salvation.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  —  Religion  the  Source  of 
domestic  Happiness;  Attachment 
to  public  Worship ;  the  Sower;  the 
Effect  produced  upon  Agrippa  by 
the  Defence  of  Paul  ;  Repentance 
and  Pardon ;  the  Candour  of  the 
B£reans  an  Example  to  Christians; 
the  Atonement ;  the  Sympathy  of 
Jesus;, the  Power  of  Conscience; 
the  Character  of  Jacob;  the  Pass- 
over  ;  (he  penitent  Malefactor ;  the 
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Snares  of  Affluence;  Resignation; 
the  Triumph  of  Piety  over  Adver¬ 
sity  ;  and  a  discourse  upon  Pro¬ 
crastination.  In  treating  these  sub¬ 
jects,  the  author  appears  to  most 
advantage  in  the  practical  part. 
The  style,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is 
in  general  encumbered  with  pom¬ 
pous  words  and  phrases,  which  are 
frequently  brought  together  to  ex¬ 
press  a  truism  or  to  distort  a  threat¬ 
ening.  “  The  mind  overcome  by  a 
consciousness  of  guilt  contemplates 
the  justice  of  the  skies  with  fearful 
apprehensions — dreads  the  forked 
lightnings— and  thrills  with  horror, 
jest  the  encircling  flame  should  en¬ 
wrap  the  soul  in  everlasting  perdi¬ 
tion.”  This  is  school-boy  rant. 

(t  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wight  Wickes,  A.M.”  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  much  praise  on  the  score 
of  originality  ;  and  moral  truths  are 
too  frequently  encumbered  with 
political  discussions,  the  utility  of 
which,  if  it  could  be  proved,  would 
only  be  temporary ;  and  sermons 
.-intended  for  private  perusal  ought 
surely  to  contain  something  more 
permanent. 

“  Twelve  Sermons,  by  John 
Grose,  A.M.  F.  A.$.”  without  ex¬ 
hibiting  any  extraordinary  preten¬ 
sions  to  literary  merit,  which  indeed 
the  author  very  modestly  disclaims, 
may  be  introduced  with  advantage 
into  families  of  the  serious  kind. 
The  doctrines  principally  enforced 
are :  the  fallen  state  of  human  na¬ 
ture;  the  turpitude  and  guilt  of 
sin ;  the  purity  and  extent  of  the 
moral  law ;  the  absolute  need  of 
an  expiatory  atonement  for  sin ; 
and  the  full,  finished,  and  perfect 
redemption  which  Christ  hath  ac¬ 
complished  for  the  guilty.  From 
this  short  sketch  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume,  our  readers  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  author  belongs  to 
that  class  of  the  clergy  who  have 


not  yet  made  innovations  in  the 
established  creed. 

The  same  praise  belongs  to 
“  Sermons,  by  Robert  Hawker, 
D.D.  Vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth/' 
published,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  advertisement,  “  as  a  specimen 
of  the  author’s  method  of  preach¬ 
ing,”  and  with  the  benevolent  pur¬ 
pose  of  devoting  the  profits  of  the 
whole  edition  to  charitable  pur¬ 
poses. - sc  Zion's  Pilgrim,”  by  the 

same  pen,  is  an  imitation  of  Bun- 
yan,  adapted,  with  a  pious  inten¬ 
tion,  to  modern  circumstances. 
As  an  imitation,  however,  it  is 
very  defective;  although  as  a  com¬ 
position  it  may  have  its  uses  with 
readers  of  the  old  orthodox  school. 

“Sermons  sur  le  Culte  public,  & c. 
Sermons  on  public  Worship,  by 
Louis  Mercier,  Pastor  of  the  French 
Church  in  London :  two  volumes  ’* 
—afford  a  very  honourable  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  abilities,  pious  indus¬ 
try,  and  zeal,  of  the  author.  The 
first  volume,  and  four  sermons  in 
the  second,  are  confined  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  practice  of  public 
worship,  with  respect  to  its  utility 
and  obligation  on  Christian  com¬ 
munities.  The  author  answers  the 
common  objections  with  great  skill, 
and  enforces  the  obligation  to  public 
worship  from  a  variety  of  important 
considerations,  which  are  in  our 
opinion  conclusive.  These  sermons 
are  published  in  the  language  in 
which  they  were  preached  ;  but  by 
a  translation  the  author  might  have 
greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  their 
utility,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  his 
chief  object.  The  remainder  of  the 
second  volume  consists  of  five  oc¬ 
casional  sermons ;  in  which,  merely 
as  compositions,  there  is  little  to 
praise  or  blame. 

“  Sermons  on  the  Doctrines  and 
Duties  of  Christianity,  addressed 
to  a  Country  Congregation,”  and 
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ushered  into  the  world  without  a 
name,  are  well  calculated  to  im¬ 
part  to  the  uneducated  members 
of  society  a  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  duties  of  Christianity.  The 
style,  without  sinking  into  mean¬ 
ness,  is  plain  and  level  to  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  majority  who  may 
be  supposed  to  fill  the  country 
churches;  and  there  is  more  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  practical  than  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  subjects  which 
come  in  review.  Of  these  sermons, 
in  number  eighteen,  we  would  se¬ 
lect  the  eleventh,  on  "  the  Duties 
of  the  married  State/5  as  particu- 
-larly  excellent  and  useful. 

The  single  sermons,  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  have  been,  as  usual, 
.chiefly  occupied  on  temporary  ob¬ 
jects,  or  published  to  gratify  partial 
requests,  and  for  confined  purposes. 
Few  of  them  have  been  eminent 
for  merit  of  composition  or  novelty 
•of  subject;  yet  from  these  we  must 
except  a  very  singular  instance  of 
a  sermon  assuming  the  shape  and 
importance  of  a  quarto  volume,  en¬ 
titled  “A  Spital  Sermon,  preached 
at  Christ  Church  upon  Easter- 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1S00:  to  which 
are  added  Notes.  By  Samuel  Parr, 
D.D.  4to.’5  The  well-known  abi¬ 
lities  of  the  learned  author  occa¬ 
sioned  expectations  which  cannot 
certainly  be  disappointed  in  the 
perusal  of  this  discourse,  if  the 
reader  will  consider  it  in  the  light 
of  a  philosophical  and  polemical 
dissertation  on  the  line  of  conduct 
which  the  duty  of  benevolence 
prescribes  to  us  as  social  beings, 
in  opposition  to  the  romantic  whims 
of  universal  philanthropy  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Godwin  in  his  4  Inquiry 
concerning  Political  Justice/  but 
which  Mr.  Godwin  had  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  publication  retracted.  The 
text  isGalat.vi.  10 — "As  we  have, 
therefore,  opportunity,  let  us  do 
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good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto 
them  that  are  of  the  household  of 
faith/5  After  a  critical  explanation 
of  the  words,  the  author  proceeds 
to  examine  how  far,  by  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  human  nature,  and  the 
circumstances  of  human  life,  the 
principles  of  particular  and  univer¬ 
sal  benevolence  are  compatible ; 
and,  as  may  be  expected,  deter¬ 
mines  the  question  against  the  no¬ 
tions  of  the  modern  philanthropists. 
Much  ability  is  undoubtedly  clis- 
played  in  this  attempt;  but  the 
author  is  neither  so  precise  nor 
systematic  as  could  have  been 
wished ;  and  he  digresses  too  fre¬ 
quently,  in  order  to  captivate  his 
readers  by  unexpected  bursts  of 
eloquence.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say,  however,  that  he  has  not  esta¬ 
blished  his  point,  or  that  he  is  un¬ 
supported  by  the  able  authorities 
which  he  has  quoted  with  the 
greatest  profusion  in  the  Notes. 
Indeed,  we  consider  the  notes, 
which  occupy  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  pages,  as  the  most  va- 
luable  part  of  the  volume  :  they 
include  a  great  variety  oi  subjects, 
immediately  or  remotely  connected 
■with  the  main  topic,  and  tend  tb 
revive  an  attention  to  many  able 
authors  who  have  of  late  been  too 
much  neglected.  Living  names 
are  also  introduced  with  those 
zealous  touches  of  commendation 
which  mark  the  ardour  of  iriend- 
ship.  We  have  also  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  a  very  able  vindication  of  the 
universities  against  the  attacks  of 
Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Gibbon.  Our 
author’s  style  is  always  energetic 
and  vigorous;  but  perhaps  it  may 
appear  a  suspicious  circumstance, 
that  it  generally  reminds  us  either 
of  Burke  or  Johnson: — laboured 
imitation  is  seldom  successful. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  both 
for  elegance  and  strength  of  laiv- 

guage. 
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ruage,  and  for  copiousness  of  mat¬ 
ter,  this  must  be  considered  as  a 
publication  of  importance  and  uti¬ 
lity  to  philosophers  and  divines. 
— -The  only  attempt  to  animad¬ 
vert  on  its  contents  is  entitled 
u  Thoughts  occasioned  by  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  Dr.  Parr’s  Spital  Sermon  : 
being  a  Reply  to  the  Attacks  of 
Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  ‘An  Essay  on  Population/ 
and  others :  by  William  Godwin.” 
The  principal  object  of  th£  reply 
to  Dr.  Parr  appears  to  be  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  concern  —  the  parties  were 
once  intimate.  Mr.  Godwin  has 
retracted  his  doctrines  in  “  Political 
Justice,”  which  Dr.  Parr  attacks j 
and  why  revive  them  as  if  they 
bad  not  been  refracted?  All  this 
is  tair  and  equitable,  but  of  less 
importance  to  the  public  than  Mr. 
Godwin  seems  to  think.  The  at¬ 
tack  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  is  another 
affair  of  a  personal  nature ;  for 
here,  too,  is  an  apostatising  inti¬ 
mate.  But  Mr.  Godwin’s  remarks 
on  the  “  Essay  on  Population  ”  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  more  confused  and  my¬ 
sterious  than  any  doctrines  he  has 
ever  advanced.  We  would  not 
wish  to  mistake  his  meaning;  but 
what  he  has  advanced  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  child-murder  may,  if  read 
at  all,  be  mistaken  for  an  attempt 
to  diminish  the  horror  with  which 
that  crime  ought  ever  to  be  con¬ 
templated. 

“  A  Sermon  preached  at  Durham, 
July  21,  1803,  at  the  Visitation  of 
the  Right  Honourable  and  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  Shute, 
X.ord  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  Robert 
Gray,  B.  D.  Prebendary  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  and  Rector  of  Craike  in 
the  County  of  Durham,”  must  be 
excepted  from  the  general  mass  of 
occasional  sermons,  as  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  great  ability  and  original 
thinking.  The  latter  praise  parti- 
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cularly  belongs  to  what  the  author 
has  advanced  respecting  the  mani¬ 
festly  providential  appointment,  for, 
the  advancement  and  preservation 
of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  per¬ 
manency  and  establishment  given 
to  the  Hebrewt,  Greek,  and  Latin 
languages.  The  Hebrew,  by  a  re¬ 
markable  exemption  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fate  of  languages,  preserved 
from  innovation  and  debasement 
till  the  inspired  canon  was  closed  : 
the  Greek,  in  which  the  first  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  to  be  translated  near 
three  centuries  before  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah,  and  in  which  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  were  to 
be  everlastingly  recorded,  diffused, 
established,  and  rendered  perma¬ 
nent,  by  circumstances  the  most 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  :  the 
Latin,  “  through  which  revealed 
wisdom  was  communicated  for 
many  ages  to  the  western  church/' 
extended  by  the  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  tiie  Roman  empire,  so  as  to 
become  in  its  turn  an  admirable  in¬ 
strument  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  was  appointed.  This  new  source 
of  security,  and  cause  for  pious 
gratitude,  is  ingeniously  illustrated 
in  this  sermon,  and  may  be'  ranked 
among  the  most  convincing  of  the 
lesser  or  collateral  proofs  of  the  di¬ 
vine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  divine  favour  extended  in 
t : ie  preservation  of  them. 

Before  closing  this  department 
of  our  Register,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  as  matter  of  record,  to  take 
some  notice  of  a  controversy^  that 
arose  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year  from  circumstances  apparently 
of  a  personal  and  local  kind,  but 
which,  by  the  industry  of  some  of 
the  polemics,  and  the  rank  and 
character  of  others,  has  swelled  in¬ 
sensibly  into  some  degree  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  has  been  long  known 
and  talked  of  by  the  name  of  the 

“  Blagdon 
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**  Blagdon  Controversy.”  The  ag¬ 
gression  in  tills  war  of  pamphlets 
appears  to  be  the  following.  In 
the  parish  of  Blagdon,  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  a  Sunday  school  had  long 
been  established  under  the  parti¬ 
cular  auspices  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More ;  and  the  teacher  of  this 
school  was  generally  suspected  of 
being  a  methodist,  and  of  holding 
weekly  meetings  in  his  house  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  discipline  of  that  sect. 
Such  a  conduct  was  esteemed  an 
impropriety  by  the  curate  of  Blag¬ 
don,  Mr.  Thomas  Bere :  and  the 
circumstance  being  mentioned  by 
this  gentlemans  wife  to  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  More,  the  latter  requested  her 
to  attend  one  of  these  meetings ; 
with  which  request  she  complied. 
At  this  meeting  no  extemporary 
prayers  were  introduced ;  but  the 
teacher  inquired  of  his  hearers  after 
their  spiritual  state  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  to  this  listening  lady  to  sa¬ 
vour  of  enthusiasm,  and  she  ac¬ 
quainted  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  by 
letter,  with  the  impressions  made 
on  her  mind  in  consequence  of  this 
visit.  Mrs.  More  manifested  some 
degree  of  inattention  to  such  noti¬ 
fication  ;  and,  by  degrees,  this  tri¬ 
fling  affair  was  wrought  into  a  re¬ 
gular  dispute,  of  such  a  magnitude 
as  to  be  settled  only  by  affidavits, 
and  the  arbitration  of  the  chief 
magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the 
district.  At  a  convention  for  this 
purpose,  it  was  unanimously  re¬ 
solved,  that  the  schoolmaster  had 
behaved  extremely  improper,  and 
that,  at  all  events,  the  private  school 
ought  to  be  abolished.  At  this  de¬ 
cision  the  bells  of  Blagdon  were 
employed  to  proclaim  the  curate’s 
joy.  But,  alas!  his  joy  was  of 
short  duration :  in  removing  the 
methodistical  mote  from  the  school¬ 
master’s  eye,  he  forgot  the  heretical 
beam  that  was  in  his  own.  It  was 


soon  reported  to  the  bishop  that 
the  curate  had  omitted  to  read  the 
Athanasian  creed  on  the  days  ap¬ 
pointed;  doubts  were  therefore  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
faith :  and  this  report  having  been 
regularly  made  to  the  bishop  (by 
whom  may  be  easily  conjectured), 
the  bishop’s  rector  sent  the  curate 
a  letter,  ending  with  a  wish  that 
he  would  resign  the  curacy,  to 
avoid  the  irksome  consequences  of 
an  episcopal  mandate.  With  this 
the  curate  was  obliged  to  comply, 
but  not  without  vindicating  himself 
from  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and 
asking,  what  every  one  will  be 
ready  to  ask,  why  this  want  of  or¬ 
thodoxy  was  never  mentioned  till 
after  the  judgment  of  Blagdon  ? 
He  was,  however,  actually  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  curacy.  And  here 
the  war  of  pamphlets  we  have 
already  alluded  to  commences,  by 
Mr.  Bere  himself,  once  the  ag¬ 
gressor,  but  now  the  aggrieved 
party ;  and  from  the  titles  of  the 
following,  which  we  believe  in- 
elude  the  principal  effusions  on 
both  sides,  the  reader  may  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  form  some  judgment  of  the 
extent  and  importance  given  to 
this  controversy,  and  the  various 
questions  involved  in  it. 

1.  “  The  Controversy  between 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  and  the  Curate 
of  Blagdon,  relative  to  the  Conduct 
of  herTeacher  of  the  Sunday  School 
in  that  Parish  :  with  the  original 
Letters,  and  explanatory  Notes ; 
by  Thomas  Bere,  A.M.  (the  Cu¬ 
rate),  Rector  of  Butcombe,  near 
Bristol.”  2.  “  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bere,  Rector  of  Butcombe, 
occasioned  by  his  late  unwarranta¬ 
ble  Attack  on  Mrs.  Hannah  More  : 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  Let¬ 
ters  and  other  Documents  relative 
to  the  extraordinary  Proceedings  at 
Blagdon :  by  the  Rev,  Sir  Abraham 

Elton, 
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Elton,  Bart.”  3.  "  An  Appeal  to 
the  Public  on  the  Controversy  be¬ 
tween  Hannah  More,  the  Curate 
of  Blagdon,  and  the  Rev.  Sir  A, 
Elton.  By  Thomas  Bere,  A.  M. 
&c.”  4.  “  A  Statement  of  Facts 

relative  to  Mrs,  Hannah  More’s 
Schools,  occasioned  by  some  late 
Misrepresentations.”  5.  “  Expos- 
tulatory  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Sir 
Abraham  Llton,  Bart,  in  <  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  late  Publication  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bere, 
Rector  of  Butcombe.”  6.  a  A 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  Bere,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Boak,  Rector  of 
Brock  ley.”  7.  “  The  Blagdon 
Controversy;  or  short  Criticisms 
on  the  late  Dispute  between  the 
Curate  oi  Blagdon  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  relative  to  Sunday  Schools, 
and  Monday  private'  Schools.  By 
a  Layman.” — Of  these  pamphlets. 
Nos.  1 ,  3,  and  7,  are  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Bere ;  and  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  for  Mrs. 
More;  and  No.  5  is  neutral.  And 
here  the  first  campaign  ended:  Mr. 
Bere  was  restored  to  his  curacy,  and 
the  friends  of  peace  were  about  to 
rejoice  in  its  return,  when  hostilities 
were  again  commenced  by  Mr.  Bere. 

1.  ,fAn  Address  to  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  on  the  Conclusion  of  the 
Blagdon  Controversy.  With  Ob¬ 
servations  on  an  anonymous  Tract, 
entitled, 'A  Statement  of  Facts.’  By 
Thomas  Bere,  A.  M.  Curate  of 
Blagdon.”  2.  ^  The  Force  of  Con¬ 
trast,  or  Quotations  accompanied 
with  Remarks ;  submitted  to  the 
Consideration  of  all  who  have  in¬ 
terested  themselves  in  what  has 
been  called  the  Blagdon  Contro¬ 
versy.”  3.  f*  Truths  respecting 
Mrs.  Hannah  More’s  Meeting¬ 
houses,  and  the  Conduct  of  her 
Followers;  addressed  to  the  Curate 
of  Blagdon.  By  Edward  Spencer.” 
4.  t(  An  alterative  Epistle;  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Edward  Spencer,  Apo- 
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thecary.  By  Lieut.  Charles  H. 
Pettinger  (aims,  the  Rev.  D.  Drew- 
At  of  Chedder).'”  5*  st  Ulustra-* 
tions  of  falsehood,  in  a  Reply  to 
some  Assertions  contained  in  Mr. 
Spencer’s  late  Publication.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Drewitt,  A.  M.  Cu¬ 
rate  of  Chedder.”  6.  **  Calumny 
refuted,  in  a  Reply  to  several 
Charges  advanced  by  Mr.  Spencer 
of  Wells,  in  his  Pamphlet  called 
e  Truths,’  his  Animadversions,  and 
Pland-bills.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Boak,  Rector  of  Brock^y.” 

“  Elucidations  of  Character,  oc-- 
casioned  by  a  Letter  from  the  Rev. 
R.  Lewis,  published  in  the  Rev. 
T.  Bere’s  .Address  to  Miss  Hannah 
More.  With  some  Remarks  on  a 
Pamphlet  lately  published  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Spencer  of  Wells.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Boak,  Rector  of  Brock- 
ley.”  8.  “  Animadversions  on  the 
Curate  of  Blagdon’s  Three  Pub¬ 
lications,  with  some  Allusions  to 
his  Cambrian  Descent  from  Gwvr 
ap  Glendour,  ap  Cadwallader,  ap 
Sty f nig,  as  affirmed  and  set  forth 
by  Himself,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
Page  of  his  ‘  Appeal  to  the  Public.”’ 
9.  "  The  Force  of  Contrast  con¬ 
tinued.”  —  Of  these  pamphlets, 
which  bring  the  contest  to  an  appa¬ 
rent  conclusion,  two  only  are  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Bere,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  seven  take  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More ;  who,  it  is  perhaps 
rather  singular,  has  not  appeared  in 
person.  The  controversy,  in  the 
latter  part,  branched  out  into  the 
usual  invectives  against  the  metho- 
dists,  and  the  usual  apologies  for 
their  practices.  The  whole  exhibits 
but  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times ;  and  in  no  dispute 
relative  to  Christian  principles,  and 
conducted  by  persons  professing 
Christianity,  have  been  seen  less  of 
its  mild  and  gentle  temper,  grosser 
violation  of  the  la^vvs  of  courtesy 
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and  the  obligations  of  troth,  or  must  ever  consider  this  as  intolera- 
greater  contempt  for  the  seriousness  ble  trifling,  unworthy  of  the  pious 
of  an  oath.  It  may  be  necessary  divine,  and  of  the  moral  philosopher, 
to  add,  that  we  have  given  the  titles  Of  “  The  Principles  of  Morality, 
of  some  of  these  pamphlets  which,  by  George  Ensor,  Esq.”  we  find  it 
in  strict  chronological  order,  belong  impossible  to  speak  with  the  respect 
to  the  subsequent  year;  but  we  due  to  philosophy,  literature,  or 
hope  we  shall  be. excused  for  antici-  morals.  A  writer  who  can  calmly 
pating  the  conclusion  of  so  disgrace-  assert  that  religious  belief  lends  no 
ful  a  contest,  as  well  as  for  dismiss-  support  to  morality,  and  has  no 
ing  it  without  further  notice,  should  beneficial  influence  on  human  con- 
tbe  Bereiies  and  Moreites  persist  in  duct,  is  not  entitled  to  serious  no- 
insulting  public  decency,  and  pro-  tice  ;  and  his  preference  of  the 
Yoking  public  contempt.  heathen  writers  to  the  Scriptures  on 

the  score  of  morality  is  one  of  those 
Under  the  department  of  Ethics,  perversions  of  intellect,  or  examples 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Education,  of  ignorance,  which  may  be  dis- 
we  find  several  publications  of  con-  missed  with  silent  contempt.  The 
siderable  merit.  In  our  last  Regis-  author  has  indeed  a  parade  of  read¬ 
ier  we  gave  an  account  of  Mr.  ing  which  may  impose  on  the  igno- 
Pearson’s  “  Remarks  on  the  Theory  rant;  but,  while  he  has  shown  that 
of  Morals :  in  which  is  contained  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  multiply  quo- 
an  Examination  of  the  theoretical  tations,  he  has  also  illustrated  the  dif- 
Part  of  Dr.  Paley’s  Principles  of  ficulty  with  which  they  are  collect* 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. ”  ed  to  answer  any  rational  purpose. 
The  same  author  has  since  published  We  turn  with  pleasure  from  this 
his  objections,  in  a  work  entitled,  crude  and  mischievous  farrago  to  a 
*e  Annotations  on  the  practical  Part  work  of  very  considerable  merit,  on 
of  Dr.  Paley’s  Principles.”  These  the  subject  of  education  :  “  Letters 
Annotations,  which  appear  to  have  on  the  elementary  Principles  of 
been  made  when  the  author  was  Education.  By.  Elizabeth  Hamil- 
tutor  of  Sidney-college,  and  when  ton.  Author  of  the  Memoirs  of 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  give  lectures  on  Modern  Philosophers,  &c.  Vol.  I.” 
moral  philosophy,  begin  with  the  As  it  appeared  to  this  lady  that 
ninth  chapter  of  the  second  book  rules  are  less  necessary  in  educa- 
of  Paley’s  .Moral  Philosophy,  and  tion  than  principles,  and  that  it  is 
conclude  with  the  eleventh  chap-  by  implicitly  following  rules  with- 
ter  of  the  third  book.  They  out  examining  principles  that  dis- 
amply  merit  the  attention  of  every  appointments  have  been  created,  it 
student  who  has  'been  instructed  is  the  object  of  the  present  volume 
in  moral  science  on  Dr.  Paley’s  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  hu- 
system ;  but  w^e  confess  there  are  man  mind  as  far  as  education  is 
objections  to  Mr.  Pearson’s  of  as  concerned,  and  to  deduce  practical 
serious  a  nature  as  any  he  has  offer*''’  inferences  from  them.  In  this  in- 
ed  against  his  celebrated  predeces-  teresting  inquiry  our  author  adopts 
sor.  With  regard  to  subscription,  the  principle  of  association,  and  en- 
he  seems  as  much  disposed  to  part  deavours  to  prove  the  safety  and 
with  the  literal  meaning  and  sense  advantages  of  this  plan  throughout 
of  the  articles,  and  to  consider  them  the  whole  volume.  The  first  letter 
as  articles  of  peace  and  union.  We  explains  her  theory  on  the  subject. 
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tn  this  is  considered  the  influence 
of  early  association,  exemplified  in 
the  characters  of  the  Hindoos  and 
Americans.  The  subject  is  divided 
into  two  branches-;  viz.  the  culture 
of  the  heart,  and  understanding. 
Reasons  are  assigned  for  treating  of 
the  former  first.  The  term  associ¬ 
ation  is  explained  by  examples : 
and  the  end  and  object  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  stated,  in  a  quotation,  to 
be,  “  first,  to  cultivate  the  various 
principles  of  our  nature,  both  spe¬ 
culative  and  active,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest 
perfection  of  which  they  are  suscep* 
ible ;  and,  secondly,  by  watching 
pver  the  impressions  and  associa- 
:ions  which  the  mind  receives  in 
early  life,  to  secure  it  against  the 
nfluence  of  prevailing  errors,  and 
is  far  as  possible  to  engage  its  pre¬ 
possessions  on  the  side  of  truth.” 
.n  the  second  letter,  objections  are 
iflswered,  and  associations  are 
;hown  to  be  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind, 
either  by  means  of  strong  impres¬ 
sion  or  frequent  repetition.  Let- 
ers  3d  and  4th  are  employed  in 
tn  examination  of  the  associations 
)f  aversion  ;  letters  5th  and  6th 
p'n  the  agreeable  associations;  let- 
ers  7th  and  Sth  on  associations 
iroducing  benevolence ;  letter  9th 
>n  associations  destructive  of  bene¬ 
volence;  letter  10th  on  associations 
productive  of  selfishness ;  letter 
1th  on  associations  productive  of 
vanity;  letter  12th  on  associations 
iroductive  of  selfishness  and  pride  ; 
etter  13th  on  associations  produc- 
ive  of  selfishness  and  ambition ; 
nd  letter  1 4th  on  associations  pro- 
luctive  ofpride*  These  general  out- 
ines  of  the  contents  of  this  volume 
re  filled  up  by  judicious  remarks, 
.nd  apposite  examples,  relative  to 
ill  those  topics  which  are  necessary 
>bjects  of  consideration  in  every 
ystem  of  education,  and  which  are 
‘  1S0L 
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usually  classed  under  the  more  fa¬ 
miliar  heads  of  terror,  timidity, 
fear  of  death,  antipathies,  preju¬ 
dices,  treatment  of  servants,  reli¬ 
gious  duties,  affections  of  the  heart, 
parental  partiality,  ridicule,  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  female  character, 
wisdom  of  self-denial,  indulgence 
of  the  palate,  a  preference  for  the 
splendid  and  contempt  for  the  use¬ 
ful,  love  of  wealth,  of  power,  of 
glory,  of  praise,  dress,  and  admira-  ' 
tion,  fake  notions  of  superiority, 
pride  of  birth  and  station,  &c. 

Each  subject  is  illustrated  by  ex¬ 
amples  from  common  life,  the  result 
evidently  of  long  experience,  and 
a  very  extensive  range  of  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  author’s  opinions  are 
detailed  in  a  manner  so  perspicuous, 
and  with  a  zeal  for  national  improve¬ 
ment  so  warm  and  laudable,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  at  the  general 
attention  which  has  been  attracted  ’ 
by  this  wTork.  To  parents,  it  will 
be  found  particularly  interesting,  if 
they  will  adopt  an  early  sentiment 
of  the  author,  which  is  indeed  an 
indispensable  preliminary,  “  that 
the  woman  who  would  educate 
her  children  with  success  must  * 
begin  with  herself.”  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  with  deference  hint, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  lively 
illustrations  and  domestic  instruc¬ 
tion  conveyed  in  this  work,  we 
could  have  wished  it  had  assumed 
less  of  a  metaphysical  form,  that 
some  few  digressions  had  been 
omitted,  and  that  personal  feelings 
had  not  been  sometimes  mixed  with 
questions  subjected  to  philosophi¬ 
cal  discussion.  These  objections, 
however*  we  would  not  urge  as 
important :  they  are  at  worst  diffe¬ 
rences  of  opinion  ;  and  of  all  sub¬ 
jects,  education  is  thedast  on  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  uhiformily 
either  of  theory  or  practice. 

From  another  lady  of  considerable 
R  literary 
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literary  talents  and  genius,  we  have 
received  an  important  addition  to 
Our  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
»  ject  of  education.  “  Letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  young  Man,  on  his 
first  Entrance  into  Life,  and  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  Circumstances  of 
the  present  Times.  By  Mrs.  West. 

3  volumes.”'  After  a  short  and 
modest  introduction,  in  which  the 
author  explains  her  intentions,  she 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  following 
useful  topics  :  the  peculiar  difficul¬ 
ties  to  which  young  men  are  now 
exposed  ;  submission  and  exertion 
required  from  youth  ;  advantages  of 
maternal  friendship,  and  confidential 
intercourse.;  danger  of  romantic 
expectations,  and  false  notions  of 
independence;  practical  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors ;  national  education1, 
as  it  is  adapted  to  various  ranks  ; 
legal  restrictions  on  youth;  portrait 
or  confidence  and.  insignificance,  as 
depictured  in  a  dashing  lad  of  spirit; 
miscellaneous  remarks,  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  past 
ages,  and  general  remarks  on  the 
earlier  periods  of  English  history. 
The  purpose  of  these  “  miscella¬ 
neous  remarks”  is  to  prove  that, 
allowing  for  a  difference  in  refine¬ 
ment,  they  were  not  inferior  in 
sound  sense  and  morality  to  the 
present  times.  Advantages  of  his¬ 
torical  knowledge,  in  correcting  the 
misrepresentations  of  democratic 
writers ;  great  benefits  derived  from 
customs  and  events,  which  are  often 
the  subject  of  censure ;  providence 
gradually  bringing  good  out  of  evil, 
and  from  what  is  rude  forming  what 
is  perfect;' the  necessity  of  publicly 
uniting  with  some  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  advantages  of  .being  early 
familiarised  with  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  our  religion;  circum¬ 
stances  which  attended  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
its  general  character ;  the  expedi- 
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ency  of  a  rule  of  faith  and  form  of 
worship ;  our  services  vindicated 
from  some  objections ;  errors  in 
methodistical  tenets,  and  extrema 
rigidity  of  manners;  Socinian  opi¬ 
nions,  which  lead  to  Deism,  consi¬ 
dered;  the  historical  books  of  Moses 
vindicated,  by  circumstances  drawn 
from  natural  history  and  profane 
authors;  several  objections  to  the 
Mosaieal  and  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tions  briefly  discussed  ;  a  cursor) 
view  of  the  doctrines  contained  ir 
the  Articles  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  on  religion,  as  it  influences 
the  heart  and  conduct ;  duties  re¬ 
quired  from  us  as  members  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  Christianitj 
enjoins  the  same  duties  as)  morality 
on  higher  motives  and  hopes ;  the 
duty  of  forming  a  virtuous  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  its  advantages  as  preparatorj 
to  heaven  ;  the  art  of  pleasing,  ; 
de-picable  addition  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian's  character ;  duty  of  a  Chris 
tian  in  prosperous  periods  of  th< 
church ;  habitual,  not  affected  re 
verence  of  God  recommended;  the 
proper  degree  of  candour  specified 
Christianity  a  religion  of  motives 
regulating  the  heart  and  temper 
and  strictly  condemning  selfish nes 
in  all  its  forms;  consequences  o 
vice  ;  Christianity  pre-supposes  ; 
degree  of  civilisation ;  the  so 
phisms  of  the  depraved  part  of  oui 
species  are  not  the  opinion  of  th< 
world ;  no  person  ought  to  be  re 
gardless  of  the  judgment  of  others 
deference,  exertion,  and  attentioi 
to  agreeable  qualities,  strongly  en 
forced ;  polished  manners  vindi 
cated ;  laudable  imitation  of  tin 
great  recommended ;  general  civi 
lity  essential  to  politeness,  whicl 
should  be  accompanied  with  can 
dour;  it  is  inconsistent  with  irrits 
bility,  negligence,  and  rudeness 
the  ease  of  a  true  gentleman  not  U 
be  copied  by  coarse  imitators;  suit 
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ability  characteristic  of  a  good  man- 
tier  ;  good-humour  an  essential  re¬ 
quisite  in  our  commerce  with  the 
world ;  deference  distinct  from  flat¬ 
tery  and  servility;  genius  and  com¬ 
mon-sense  compared ;  public  amuse¬ 
ments  to  be  cautiously  enjoyed ; 
advantages  of  a  taste  for  literature  ; 
sentimental  reading  dangerous,  and 
often  ridiculous ;  licentious  works 
condemned,  and  the  principles  of 
the  new  philosophy;  the  anti-chris- 
tian  conspiracy  an  undoubted  fact ; 
danger  of  reading  periodical  criti¬ 
cisms;  impropriety  of  juvenile  com¬ 
positions;  absurdity  of  Rousseau’s 
Eloisa,  which  confounds  the  nature  of 
vice  and  virtue;  thelatitudinarianism 
of  the  new  philosophy  considered;  it 
delights  in  supposing  contradictory 
duties ;  anecdote  an  unimproving 
style  of  reading  ;  vindication  of 
Alexander  the  Great  from  some 
undeserved  censure ;  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  periodical  publications  to 
excite  discontent  at  the  inequality 
of  mankind ;  reflexions  on  the  origin 
of  human  improvement,  as  described 
by  Rousseau,  and  as  detailed  in 
Scripture;  necessity  of  industry  is  a 
general  blessing ;  action  the  natural 
state  of  man ;  the  poor  of  England 
possess  property;  anarchy  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  misery  and  injustice ; 
lawful  freedom  of  comfort  and  se¬ 
curity  ;  common  people  listen  to 
degrading  stories  of  their  superiors 
with  avidity;  dreadful  immorality 
of  democrats ;  rise  and  progress  of 
governments,  as  detailed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture;  Christianity  favourable  to  all 
lawful  authorities;  democratic  no¬ 
tions  respecting  marriage,  educa¬ 
tion  of  children,  and  duty  to  pa¬ 
rents;  human  perfectibility;  danger 
of  adopting  feeling  for  a  guide,  in¬ 
stead  of  principle;  children  capa¬ 
ble  of  religious  impressions ;  rapid 
strides  of  luxury  and  insubordina¬ 
tion;  conclusion, —From  this  copi¬ 


ous  detail  of  the  contents  of  these 
volumes,  our  readers  will  probably 
be  enabled  to  form  a  more  just 
estimate  of  their  value  than  any 
general  notice  could  have  afforded  ; 
and,  while  the  perusal  of  them 
must  impress  every  reader  with  a 
high  opinion  of  the  talents  of  the 
author,  her  pious  zeal,  and  mater¬ 
nal  afFection,  it  will  be  no  less  ob¬ 
vious  that  she  has  limited  the  utility 
of  her  labours,  by  restricting  her 
whole  plan  to  what  would  be  ad- 
viseable  in  the  education  of  a  youth 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  what  would  be  proper  to 
fix  in  his  mind  an  adherence  to  the 
measures  of  government,  and  an 
aversion  to  what  is  termed  opposi¬ 
tion  in  politics ;  which,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  grounded  on  the 
alarms  created  by  the  late  propaga¬ 
tion  of  democratical  opinions  in  this 
country.  Much  ol  this  excellent 
work  will  therefore  share  the  fate 
of  other  publications  on  religion  and. 
politics,  interfere  with  the  principles 
or  prejudices  of  sects  and  parties, 
and  be  approved  or  censured  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  preconceptions  of 
individuals.  We  regret  that  she 
has  thus  narrowed  the  bounds  of 
usefulness ;  for,  upon  the  whole, 
we  have  not  lately  seen  a  book 
more  proper  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  every  young  man,  “  on  his  first 
entrance  into  life,”  more  replete 
with  valuable  advice  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  more  calculated  to  convert 
a  frivolous  youth  into  a  thinking  and 
useful  being  ;  a  companion  for  him¬ 
self,  a  comfort  to  his  parents,  and 
an  honour  to  his  country.  After 
this  opinion,  we  hope  we  may  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that  upon  her 
ovVn  principles,  as  a  teacher  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England, 
she  is  in  many  instances  defective 
and  inconsistent.  Her  opinion* 
for  example,  of  some  of  tire  Articles, 
R  2  is 
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is  of  that  lax  kind,  for  which  we 
grant  she  has  high  precedents,  but 
which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
historical  fact  and  honest  princi¬ 
ples.  Her  knowledge,  too,  of  the 
dissenters  is  so  imperfect,  that  sire 
seems  to  consider  the  majority  as 
Socinians— a  mistake  which  is  not 
unimportant,  since  it  has  evidently 
led  her  to  harsh  and  uncharitable 
sentiments ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
her  avowed  partiality  for  “  the 
good  old  times  ”  might  have  in¬ 
duced  her  to  adopt  safer  guides 
in  her  construction  of  the  Articles 
of  the  church  of  England  than  Dr. 
Preityman,  or  Dr.  Hey.  SuFely 
there  never  was  a  time  when  more 
candour  ought  to  be  extended  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  dissenters 
than  the  present,  in  which  the  la¬ 
thers  of  the  church  are  taking  liber¬ 
ties  with  their  belief,  which  no  dis¬ 
senters  can  exceed  in  latitude.  We 
might  perhaps  suggest  other  objec¬ 
tions  ;  but  where  there  is  so  much 
room  for  just  praise,  we  would  ra¬ 
ther  recommend  to  our  author  a 
candid  re-consideration  of  all  that 
part  which  Fegards  the  religion  of 
the  church  ;  it  is  certainly  capable 
of  being  improved;  and  her  notions 
on  the  slave-trade  might  also  be 
revised  with  advantage. 

Under  this  head  we  may  class  a 
publication  ushered  into  the  world 
under  circumstances  somewhat  sin¬ 
gular  ai^  unfavourable,  “  Mural 
Nights;  or  Elements  of  Civil 
Knowledge,  by  Henry  Redhead 
Yorke,  Esq. and  written  by  the 
-author  when  in  confinement  for 
certain  political  delinquencies.  The 
subjects  treated  in  this  volume  are, 
early  instruction ;  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  middling  classes  of  the 
community  ;  plan  of  a  public  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  and  the  under  aca¬ 
demy.  His  observations  on  these 


topics  are  the  production  of  a  mine! 
well  informed  in  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  public  instruction  as  laid 
down  by  previous  authors,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  suggesting  many  improve¬ 
ments  that  may  tend  to  meliorate 
the  state  of  society.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  of  opinion  he  is  rather 
to  be  consulted  as  a  theorist  than 
followed  as  one  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  arduous  business' 
of  education.  When,  for  example, 
he  recommends  that  boys  should  be 
taught  ideas,  and  not  words  unac¬ 
companied  by  them,  he  forgets  that 
the  exercise  of  memory  is  antece¬ 
dent  to  that  of  judgment;  and, 
while  he  thus  sometimes  recom¬ 
mends  what  is  impracticable,  at 
other  times  we  find  him  proposing 
as  a.  discovery  what  has  long  been 
practised.  In  preference  to  wasting 
boys7  time  on  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages,  he  would  introduce  geo¬ 
graphy,  history,  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  Geography  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  languages  are  certainly  not  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  common  forms  ol  edu¬ 
cation,  but  history  can  be  studied 
in  schools  and  universities  only  in  a 
very  partial  manner.:  it  is  the  pro¬ 
per  business  of  private  life  and  ma¬ 
ture  years  ; .  and,  to  reap  its  advan¬ 
tages,  requires  a  stretch  of  thought 
not  to  be  expected  in  early  youth. 
With  respect  ta  the  utility  of  the 
dead  languages,  although  we  can¬ 
not  reckon  it  exclusive  of  other 
languages  and  branches  of  science, 
yet  we  have  ever  been  inclined  to 
place  the  arguments  which  have 
been  oflate  years  advanced  against 
it  among  the  marks  of  a  frivolous 
age,  wishing  to  conceal  its .  igno¬ 
rance,  and  apologise  for  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  those  admirable  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  schools  and  universities 
afford.  There  are,  however,  in 
this  work,  many  valuable  hints 
thrown  out,  which  amply  entitle  it 
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to  the  attention  of  parents,  tutors, 
and  guardians  ;  and  few  men  per¬ 
haps  could  have  employed  die 
dreary  nights  of  confinement  to 
more  advantage  than  in  the  study 
of  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  lauda¬ 
ble  attempt  Mr.  Yor  k  e  has  made 
to  cultivate  that  of  the  pubhc. 

The  practice,  as  welt  as  the 
theoYy,  of  education,  is  laid  down 
with  considerable  skill  in  “  The 
Art  of  Teaching,  o-r  communicating 
Instruction,  examined,  methodised, 
and  facilitated,  as  well  as  applied 
to  all  the  Branches  of  Scholastic 
Education,  by  David  Morrice  ;** 
end  except  in  his  grammar,  in 
which  he  appears  very  defective, 
most  of  the  precepts  and  remarks 
he  has  advanced  mav  be  followed 
with  a  certainty  of  success.  He 
descends  also  to  the  minutuz  of 
school  economy,  and  recommends 
some  improvements  that  ought  to 
be  generally  adopted.  W e  cannot, 
however,  speak  in  terms  of  very 
high  approbation  of  a  tract  by  the 
Same  author  entitled,  "  Hints  tor  a 
jPlan  of  general  national  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  a  Legislative  Revision  of 
the  present  System,  as  it  respects 
the  Children  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  the  Middle  Classes,  and 
the  Children  of  the  Poor.”  A  le¬ 
gislative  revision  of  our  system  of 
education  would  be  a  very  injudi¬ 
cious  interference.  We  owe  our 
colleges  to  princely  and  private 
munificence,  and  all  that  is  valua¬ 
bly  in  our  schools  and  academies  to 
the  industry  and  learning  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  unassisted  and  barely  tole¬ 
rated  by  the  legislature.  The  esta¬ 
blishment  of  parochial  schools  op 
the  plan  here  suggested  would  re¬ 
quire  the  aid  of  parliament,  that  the 
/proper  support  might  be  levied  by 
compulsion;  but,  on  the  propriety 
#f  this,  there  is  more  di Terence  of 
fenipn  fhup  Jvir.  Morrice  bus  beep 
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able  to  settle ;  and,  when  he  pro¬ 
poses  totally  to  exclude  the  classics 
and  substitute  the  mathematics, 
and  to  teach  writing  and  accounts 
in  Sunday  schools,,  he  certainly  pro¬ 
poses  in  the  one  case  what  could 
not  be  of  general  utility,  and  what, 
in  the  other,  would  entirely  pervert 
the  principal  use  of  those  excellent 
seminaries. 

There  is  some  connexion,  how¬ 
ever,  betwixt  this  last-mentioned 
subject,  and  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“  Suggestions  respecting  a  Plan  of 
national  Education,  with  Con¬ 
jectures  on  the  probable  Conse¬ 
quences  of  non-descript  Metho¬ 
dists,  and  Sunday  Schools,  in  a  Let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Shaw,  B.D.F.  S.  A., 
and  Rector  of  Chelvy,  Somerset.0 
This  writer  apprehends  great  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  zeal  of  the  non-dp- 
script  roethodists  in  propagating 
Sunday-schools ;  and  requests  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  in  parliament  for  the 
establishment  of  regular  daily  pa¬ 
rochial  schools.  This  is  a  small 
branch  of  a  controversy  that  is 
more  fully  explained  in  the  two 
following  tracts,  of  which  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  giving  the 
titles  only.  **  Hints  on  Sunday* 
Schools,  apd  Itinerant  Preaching, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  by  John  Townsend  and 
f<  An  Apology  for  Sunday^SchooL. 
The  Substance  of  a  Sermon 
preached  at  Surry-Chapel,  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1801,  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Southwark  Sunday  Schools;  with 
incidental  Remarks  on  the  late 
Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
by  Rowland  Hill,  A.  JVL** 

Under  the  head  of  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy,  a  considerable  variety  of 
publications  are  to  be  noticed,  al- 
&  3  though 
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though  they  mostlv  relate  to  the 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  state  of 
the  poor.  “  A  Letter  to  the  Right 
H  on.  William  Pitt,  on  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Stoppage  of  Issues  in 
Specie  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on 
the  Price  of  Provisions  and  other 
Commodities,  by  Walter  Boyd, 
Esq.  M.  P./’  excited  considerable 
attention.  This  author  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that,  when  we  speak  of  in¬ 
crease  of  price  in  articles,  we  might 
with  more  propriety  talk  of  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  paper ;  and  that  the 
profusion  of  paper  has  “  blown  up 
the  nominal  value  of  the  capital  of 
the  public  debts;”  and  has,  in  con¬ 
sequence,- augmented  the  price  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
system,  of  paper-money,  he  con¬ 
tends,  which  js  not  convertible  into 
specie  at  pleasure,  tends  to  diminish 
the  value  of  the  annuities  which  the 
country  grants  in  borrowing,  and  . 
therefore  obliges  both  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  to  advance 
.  more  nominal  money  than  usual  for 
the  same  thing.  From  the  stoppage 
of  issues  in  specie  at  the  bank,  he 
predicts  the  most  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  A  very  able  reply  to  this 
pamphlet  appeared  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  title,  “  Observations  on  the 
Publication  of  Walter  Boyd,  Esq. 
M.  P,  by  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart/1 
who  admits,  with  Mr.  Boyd,  the  evils 
that  may  arise  from  an  excessive 
paper  circulation  ;  but  contends 
that  our  present  paper  circulation 
:  is  not  too  great,  and  has  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  wants  and  convenience 
of  the  public.  As  to  its  effect  upon 
the  price  of  provisions,  sir  Francis 
does  not  think  if:  adequate  in  the 
.  degree  affirmed  by  Mr.  Boyd. 
Much  the  same  sentiments,  but 
with  Jess  demonstration,  and  less 
Urbanity,  are  urged  in  Brief  Ob¬ 
servations, in  a  Letter  to  W.  Boyd, 
J£g(j.  /'  and  ip  “A  Twelve-penny  An- 
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swer  to  a  Three  Shillings  and  Six* 
penny  Pamphlet,  entitled,  *  A  Let¬ 
ter  on  the  Influence  of  the  Stop¬ 
page  of  Issues  in  Specie/ ”&c. 
Some  important  information,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  subject,  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  “■  The  Effect  of  Paper- 
Money  on  the  Price  of  Provisions; 
or,  the  Point  in  Dispute  between 
Mr.  Boyd  and  Sir  Francis  Baring, 
examined;  the  Bank  Paper-Money 
proved  to  be  an  adequate  Cause 
for  the  high  Price  of  Provisions, 
and  Constitutional  Remedies  re¬ 
commended  ;  by  William  Frend.” 
Mr.  Frend  maintains  that  it  is  not 
to  the  increased  circulation,  not  to 
the  additional  3,500,000/.  issued 
by  the  bank,  but  to  the  nature  of 
the  circulation  itself,  that  the  in¬ 
creased  price  of  provisions  is  owing. 
This  would  seem  to  bring  the  ques¬ 
tion  within  moderate  bounds, .  if 
our  acute  and  ingenious  author  had 
not  admitted  other  causes  which, 
although  he  deems  them  inferior, 
will  predominate  in  certain  minds 
according  to  their  peculiar  habits  oi 
thinking.  His  remedies,  however, 
which  are  to  restrain  the  bank  in 
it  s  emission  of  paper,  and  to  adjust 
the  wages  of  labourers  according 
to  the  price  of  provisions,  are  fpghl) 
equitable;  and  to  the  last,  especially, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  ob¬ 
jection.  We  have  not,  therefore, 
been  much  impressed  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  in  a  {(  Refutation 
of  certain  Misrepresentations  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Nature  and  Influence  of 
Bank  Notes,  and  of  the  Stoppage 
of  Issues  in  Specie  at  the  Bank  oi 
England,  upon  the  Price^of  Pro¬ 
visions,  as  stated  in  the  Pamphlets 
of  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Frend,  by  T.  S.  Surr.” 

In  our  last  Register,  we  noticed 
a  great  variety  of  works  which  the 
alarming  scarcity  had  occasioned; 
and,  although  that  scarcity  in  some 

degree 
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degree  subsided,  the  important 
questions  connected  with  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  agitated  by  many  able 
writers,  who  prove  at  least  at  what 
ft  distance  we  are  fr#m  any  general 
agreement  on  the  subject.  We 
have  a  valuable  statement  of  facts 
in  “  A  Maximum  ;  or,  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Famine,  addressed  to 
the  British  People,  by  the  Author 
of  a  Residence  in  France  during 
the  Years  1792-3—1-5,  &c. ;”  al¬ 
though  the  chief  object  is  to  resist 
the  experiment  of  a  maximum,  w H ich 
had  at  one  time  been  recommended ; 
and  the  facts  relate  principally  to 
France,  when  depoverished  by  the 
tyranny  of  Robespierre.  In  this 
country,  we  trust,  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  a  maximum  be¬ 
ing  attempted;  but,  if  there  are 
still  prejudices  in  its  favour,  they 
may  be  successfully  dispelled  by  a 
perusal  of  this  well-written  tract. 

“  Reflexions  upon  the  evil  Effects 
of  an  increasing  Population ;  upon 
the  present  high  Price  oi  Provi¬ 
sions,  particularly  Corn ;  upon  the 
Bounty  Act ;  upon  the  Propriety 
of  General  Enclosures;  in  which 
a  Mode  is  suggested  of  relieving 
the  present  Necessities  ot  the  Poor, 
upon  the  Principles  of  Equity.  To 
which  is  added  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  some  Remarks  upon  the 
Subject  of  Tithes;  further  Obser¬ 
vations  upon  Population;  and  Ani¬ 
madversions  upon  some  late  Publi¬ 
cations  on  the  present  Scarcity,  by 
Edward  Gardner.”  This  author 
inclines  so  much  to  give  a  prefe¬ 
rence  to  agriculture  over  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  even  to 
praise  “  the  scanty  thinness  of  ru¬ 
ral  and  agricultural  habitancy,” 
that  we  must  recommend  as  an  am 
tidote, 

;  <f  Uniting  ani  Monopol'ising 
Farms  plainly  proved  disadvanta¬ 
geous  .to  the  Land-Owners,  and 


highly  prejudicial  to  the  Public. 
To  which  are  added  several  Obser¬ 
vations,  showing  the  Causes  of  the 
present  high  Price  of  Provisions, 
by  John  Lewis,  of  East-Bergholt.” 
Thi$  author  laments  over  a  dimi¬ 
nished  population,  occasioned  by 
the  uniting  and  monopolising  agri¬ 
culturists,  but  advances  nothing 
that  is  new  in  addition  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  remarks  contained  in  the  pam¬ 
phlet;  and  which,  we  are  told,  were 
published  in  1767. 

“  A  comparative  Statement  of 
the  Food  produced  from  the  Amble 
and  Grass  Lands,  and  the  Returns 
arising  from  each ;  with  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  late  Inclosures,  and  the 
probable  Effect  of  a  general  Act 
for  inclosing  Commons,  or  Wastes, 
Heaths,  &c.  Together  with  othef 
Matters;  addressed  to  John  Fane, 
Esq.  M.  P,  by  the  Rev.  Luke  He- 
slop.  Archdeacon  of  Bucks.”  This 
writer  furnishes  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  documents  collected  from 
actual  observation  in  the  district 
where  he  resides,  wdicn  prove  de¬ 
cidedly  that  more  food  is  produced 
from  arable  than  from  grass  land.  He 
recommends  an  amelioration  of  the 
corn  laws;  premiums,  public  and 
private ;  and  a  general  act  for  in¬ 
closing  only  commons  and  heaths— 
improvements  which  are  not  new 
in  theory,  bnt  are  here  explained 
in  a  very  intelligent  manner. 

“  Thoughts  on  the  best  Methods 
of  carrying  into  Effect  the  System 
of  (Economy  recommended  in  his 
Majesty’s  Proclamation,”  contains 
many  humane  and  judicious  hints  to 
masters  of  families  relative  to  the 
consumption  of  bread  and  butcher  ’s- 
meat.  This  species  of  economy, 
which  the  author  only  recommends, 
is  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  law, 
in  “  Remarks  on  the  present  high 
Price  of  Grain,  and  on  the  Expe¬ 
diency  of  further  Legislative  Re* 
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striciions,  in  order  to  effect  a  Re¬ 
daction,”  by  an  anonymous  author, 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  his  subject  with  much  at¬ 
tention. 

“  Observations  on  the  enormous 
high  Price  of  Provisions,  showing, 
amongst  other  articles,  that  the 
overgrown  Opulence  of  the  Hus¬ 
bandman,  or  Farmer,  tends  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  necessary  Gradations  of 


as  possible,  the  order  of  publics  ! 
tion  in  the  case  of  works  which 
draw  forth  answers  and  replies. 
Dr.  Anderson  enters  very  deeply 
into  the  question  concerning  the 
expediency  and  necessity  of  a  well- 
regulated  bounty  on-  the  exporta¬ 
tion,  and  a  duty  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  by  a  long  train  of  acute 
reasoning,  proves,  that  the  alarm¬ 
ing*  change  in  the  state  of  this 


Society,  is  inimical  to  the  Interests  .country,  which  has  been  taken  no- 
of  Morality  in  general;  and,  if  not  tice  of  by  so  many  writers  of  late, 
salutarily  corrected  ,  vyill  be  the  viz.  that  of  having  become  a  great 
perpetual  Bane  and  Misery  of  the  importing  country,  in  order  to  sup- 
Country,  by  a  Kentish  Clergy-  ply  the  wants  of  our  own  people, 
man.”  These  observations  bring  is  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  the 
us  back  to  the  popular  opinions  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
which  have  been  much  encouraged  our  corn-laws.  He  also  proves, 
of  late,  however  dangerous  their  that,  while  a  well-regulated  expor- 
iendency.  The  author,  besides  tation  bounty  on  corn,  to  a  nation 
denying  the  existence  of  a  real  so  circumstanced  as  this  country  is, 
scarcity,  proposes  a  maximum  for  has  a  necessary  tendency,  both  to 


wheat,  and  a  penalty  for  with¬ 
holding  corn  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  titft£  with-held — a  mea- 


augment  the  production  of  corn, 
and  to  diminish  its  average  price, 
it  tends  at  the  sajne  time  to  pre- 


sure  which  every  considerate  man  vent  fluctuations  in  prices.  From 
pust  deem  preposterous  in  the  ex-  this  he  proceeds  to  an  inquiry  into 
treme.  Flis  remarks,  however,  the  practicability  of  raising  corn 

j  t  1  /*  /»  i  1  •  *  T*>  *  •  fY*  *  ,  j  j  _ 


on  the  opulence  of  farmers,  their 
modes  of  life,  & c.  are  entitled  to 
attention.  That  class  has  certainly 
of  late  years  stept  out  of  its  rank  in 
society. 

We  turn  from  visionary  schemes 


in  Britain  sufficient  to  support  a 
much  greater  degree  of  population 
than  its  present  amount ;  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  determine  this  question 
in  a  manner  which  is  satisfactory 
and  consolatory,  and  is  strength^ 


however,  tp  a  work  published  by  ened  by  various  historical  appeals, 
an  author  of  acknowledged  cele-  tables,  &c.  well  deserving  the  at 


brity  in  affairs  of  agriculture,  and  tention  of  the  legislature. 


of  most  extensive  experience  and  ,  In  pur  last  review  of  this  branch 
study,  Dr.  James  Anderson,  whose  of  domestic  literature,  we  noticed 


“  Calm  Investigation  of  the  Cir¬ 
cumstances  that  have  led  tp  the  pre¬ 
sent  Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Britain  ; 
suggesting  the  Means  of  alleviating 
the  evil,  and  of  preventing  the  Re¬ 
currence  of  such  a  Calamity  in 
future,”  ought  perhaps  to  have 


Mr.  Brapd’s <e  Determination,”  & c. 
pr  attempt  to  prove,  that  “  the 
Effect  of  War  is  to  reduce  the 
Price  of  Wheat;  and  probably,  by 
a  Parity  pf  Reasoning,  that  of  all 
the  prime  Necessaries  of  Life 
which  are  not  directly  faxed,”  and 


been  placed  at  the  head,  of  this  de-  took  the  liberty  to  object  to  hn 
partment,  if  we  did  not  sometimes  arguments.  He  has  since  mel 
fmd  it  necessary  to  follow,  as  near  with  a  more  potent  adversary  ip 
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%Mr.  John  Duthy,  whose  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  high  Price  of  Provi¬ 
sions”  came  before  us  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Duthy’s  pamphlet  is 
entitled  The  different  Effects  of 
Peace  and  War  on  the  Price  of 
Bread-Corn :  considered  in  an  Ex¬ 
amination  of  Principles  attempted 
to  be  established  from  the  yearly 
Rates  of  the  Market,  by  J.  Brand, 
Cl.  M.  A.  &c.  &c  ”  Besides 
examining  the  tables  from  which 
Mr.  Brand’s  conclusions  are  drawn, 
Mr.  Duthy  places  the  question  in 
a  new  light,  by  objecting  to  Mr. 
Brand’s  periods  of  peace  and  war. 
Mr.  Brand  has  made  every  term  of 
war  to  begin  at  the  first  noted  act  of 
hostilities,  and  to  end  at  the  day  of 
their  cessation  by  compact.  But  Mr. 
Duthy,  considering  that  the  effects 
of  peace  will  not  cease  to  operate 
till  some  time  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  war,  an.d  that  those  of 
war  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  a 
considerable  period  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace,  calculates  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  each  state  as  extending 
at  least  two  years  beyond  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  nominal  continuance, 
if  this  alteration  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Brand’s  tables  be 
adopted,  the  present  writer  con¬ 
tends  that  his  balance  is  com¬ 
pletely  reversed ;  and  that  it  will 
appear  that  the  price  of  wheat  in 
peace  has  been  less  than  in  war  by 
considerably  more  than  five  per 
cent.  There  is  ingenuity  in  this 
inode  of  opposing  Mr.  Brand’s 
calculations ;  but  surely  the  con¬ 
clusion  drawn  from  the  latter  was 
in  itself  so  absurd  and  contradic¬ 
tory  to  experience,  that  an  author 
of  Mr.  Duthy’s  research  might 
have  found  a  much  shorter  and 
clearer  road  to  refutation  than  what 
Is  here  adopted;  and  we  wish  he 
had  bestowed  some  attention  on 
p.arjty  of  reasoning,”  aceprdU 


mg  to  which  war  has  a  tendency 
to  reducelhe  price  of  all  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life  that  are  not  di¬ 
rectly  taxed. 

"The  Corn-Trade  investigated, 
and  the  System  of  Fluctuations  ex¬ 
posed  :  with  a  Proposition  most 
humbly  offered  for  the  Considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature,  which  will 
effectually  remedy  the  alarming 
fluctuating  Prices  of  Bread-Corn. 
And  an  Investigation  of  the  Import 
and  Export  Laws:  with  some 
Remarks  on  the  Landed  Interest 
and  Agriculture  of  this  Kingdom: 
clearly  justifying  the  Farmers,  vin¬ 
dicating  the  Dealers  and  Mer¬ 
chants,  and  affixing  the  Stigma  to 
the  proper  Objects.  By  Buxtoa 
Lawn,  late  of  Providence-Row, 
Finsbury-Square ;  twenty  Years  in 
the  Correspondent’s  Department, 
Excise- Office,  London;  but  now 
of  Bath,  Baker  to  their  Royal  High¬ 
nesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York;  and  formerly  a  Clerk  to 
a  Flour-Factor.”  The  prolix  title 
of  this  work,  and  the  author’s 
numerous  qualificatiohs,  gave  pro¬ 
mise  of  more  than  we  have  been 
able  to  discover.  He  thinks  the 
principal  London  corn-factors  are 
knaves,  and  the  country  millers 
who  employ  them  dupes.  In  this 
assertion,  whether  true  or  false, 
there  is  nothing  new,  nor  perhaps 
in  his  proposition  to  the  legislature, 
that  corn  should  be  bought  up  by- 
government',  and  placed  in  public 
granaries.  What  is  asserted,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  corn-factors,  is  re¬ 
peated  in  “  Facts  explanatory  of 
the  instrumental  Cause  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  high  Prices  of  Provisions, 
formerly  communicated  to  George 
Cherry,  esq.  then  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  victualling  the  Navy  ; 
with  Observations  thereon,  by 
Thomas  Butcher,  late  Clerk  of  the 
Dry  Stores  at  his  Majesty’s  Vic- 
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tualling  -  Office,  Deptford  and 
with  the  additional  insinuation, 
that  the  commissioners  for  victual¬ 
ling  the  navy  have  an  interest  in 
the  nefarious  practices  of  Mark- 
Lane. 

Much  valuable  information  is 
contained  in  a  Review  of  the 
Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  Assize, 
which  have  been  established  in 
England  from  the  fourth  Year  of 
King  John,  to  the  thirty-seventh 
of  his  present  Majesty,  by  G.  At¬ 
wood,  Esq.  F.R.S.”  The  author's 
object  is  not  to  offer  any  opinion 
respecting  the  proportion  of  allow¬ 
ance  or  profit  which  ought  to  be 
granted  to  the  manufacturer  of 
bread,  but  merely  to  state  with 
precision  what  the  amount  has 
actually  been,  according  to  pre¬ 
ceding  regulations,  and  what  it 
is,  according  to  the  laws  now  exist¬ 
ing  ;  also  to  point  out  the  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  these  allowances  have 
been  given,  distinguishing  those 
wdiich  are  apparent  and  avowed" 
from  others  which  are  either  con¬ 
cealed  from  public  knowledge,  or 
are  less  distinctly  expressed.  The 
calculations  by  which  the  subject 
is  illustrated,  our  >  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  upon;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  present  assize  is 
radically  wrong,  and  that  a  “  latent 
profit”  arises  from  it  which  has  been 
long  increasing  upon  the  public. 

That  part  of  municipal  philoso¬ 
phy  which  states  and  defines  the 
situation,  strength,  and  resources  of 
a  nation,  appears  to  be  judiciously 
employed  in  a  work  entitled,  "A 
statistical  Account  of  the  Popula¬ 
tion  and  Cultivation,  Produce,  and 
Consumption  of  England  and 
Wales:  compiled  from  the  Ac¬ 
counts  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  ;  together 
with  Observations  thereupon,  and 


Flints  for  the  Prevention  of  a  future. 
Scarcity,  by  Benjamin  Pitts  Cap¬ 
per,  of  Kennington,  Surry.”  The 
cause.s  of  the  late  scarcity  of  pro¬ 
visions,  according  to  this  author, 
are,  the  increased  population  ;  the 
additional  consumption  by  war ; 
the  less  quantity  of  arable  land  in 
cultivation  ;  and  the  lower  class 
consuming  a  greater  proportion  of 
bread  than  formerly.  With  respect 
to  population,  he  states  the  in¬ 
crease  within  the  period  of  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  last  century, 
or  to  the  year  1 750,  at  one-twelfth ; 
at  the  close  of  1780,  one-eighth; 
and  to  the'  close  of  the  efentury, 
one-sixth.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
fie  states  the  loss  by  war  within 
the  last  twenty  years  at  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  men.  He  objects  to  the 
preference  government  has  shown 
to  the  commercial  over  the  landed 
interest;  and  is  of  opinion  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  land  has  been 
lost  by  canals  and  navigations 
than  has  been  gained  by  inclosures 
and  cultivation  of  pastes.  In 
comparing  the  .  average  crop 
with  the  consumption,  he  states 
the  deficiency  at  2,500,000  quart 
ters;  to  supply  which,  he  proposes 
to  convert  a  million  of  acres,  out 
of  three  millions  and  a  half  which 
at  present  lie  waste,  into  tillage. 
The  whole  of  his  arguments,  as  well 
as  facts,  are  strengthened  by  nume¬ 
rous  tables  and  authorities,  which 
appear  highly  deserving  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  legislature. 

“  Proposals  to  Government  for 
establishing  that  System  of  Regula¬ 
tions  most  favourable  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  the  Price  of  Corn  at  what  it 
ought  to  bear;  from  the  Quantity 
of  Corn  grown  annually  being  ac¬ 
curately  ascertained.  For  the  best 
Mode  of  giving  such  Assistance  to 
the  Cultivators  of  the  Waste  Lands, 
as  shall  be  safest  to  the  Country^ 
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and  most  advantageous  to  them. 
With  Reflexions  on  the  Advan¬ 
tages  and  Disadvantages  of  Coun- 
,tiy  Ranks ;  also  on  the  Mode  and 
Expediency  of  bringing  Gold  into 
Circulation  in  theCountry,  equally 
in  Bullion  as  Coin.”  The  con¬ 
tents  of  this  pamphlet  are  by  no 
means  answerable  to  its  title. 
Every  encouragement  ought  no 
doubt  to  be  given  to  the  cultivators 
of  waste  lands,  and  still  less  can 
we  doubt  the  advantages  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  precious  metals;  but 
when  the  author  would  propose  to 
extend  the  excise  laws  to  farms, 
lie  soars  beyond  our  comprehension 
as  to  the  utility  of  his  plan. 

With  respect  to  the  temporary 
relief  of  the  poor,  several  useful 
plans  have  been  suggested,  on  the 
individual  merits  of  which  it  is  not 
perhaps  necessary  to  enter.  Among 
the  best  intentioned  and  most  eligi¬ 
ble  of  these  are,  “A  Proposal  in 
Behalf  of  the  Married  Poor.” 
ft  Practical  (Economy;  or,  a  Pro¬ 
posal  for  enabling  the  Poor  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves ;  with  Remarks 
on  the  Establishment  of  Soup- 
Houses  ;  and  an  Investigation  of 
the  real  Cause  of  the  present  ex¬ 
travagant  Consumption  of  fine 
Wheaten  Bread  by  the  People  of 
this  Country,  by  a  Physician.” 

A  Parochial  Plan  for  ameliorat¬ 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Labour¬ 
ing  Poor.”  “  Thoughts  on  Poor- 
Houses,  with  a  View  to  their  ge¬ 
neral  Reform,  particularly  that  of 
-Salisbury,  Isle  of  Wight,  Hull, 
Boldre,  &c. ;  and  Deductions 
drawn,  useful  to  other  Poor- 
Houses.  To  which  is  added.  An 
Account  of  the  Population  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  with  Observations  thereon, 
by  Henry  Wansey,  F.  A.  S.”  To 
these  we  may  add,  as  relating  to  a 
necessary  branch  of  the  econo¬ 
my  of  the  poor,  a  new  and  much 
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enlarged  edition  of  “  The  (Eco¬ 
nomy  of  Charity,  by  Mrs.  Trim¬ 
mer  and  a  very  flattering  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  general  state  of  the 
country,  entitled  “  A  Survey  of 
the  Strength  and  Opulence  of  Great 
Britain,^  wherein  is  shown  the  Pro¬ 
gress  ot  its  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
Population,  &c.  before  and  since 
the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  by  the  P.ev.  Dr.  Clarke, 
Secretary  for  the  Library,  &c.  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales:  with  Observations  by  Dean 
Tucker  and  David  Hume,  Esc}, 
in  a  Correspondence  with  Lord 

Kairnes :  now  first  published.” 

\  .. 

The  Law  publications  of  this 
year  are,  An  Abridgement  of 
the  modern  Determinations  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity;  being 
a  Supplement  to  VineEs  Abridge¬ 
ment,  by  several  Gentlemen  in 
the  respective  Branches  of  the 
Law,  vol.  IV.  Ejectment — Funeral 
Charges.”  “A  Digest  of  the  Stamp 
Laws,  and  complete  Stamp  Table  ; 
showing  at  one  View,  under  di¬ 
stinct  Heads,  the  various  Stamp 
Duties  now  payable;  the  Origin, 
Progress,  and  present  State  of 
those  Duties,  & c. ;  and  particula¬ 
rising  the  specific  Duty  applicable 
to  Scotland.  The  whole  illustrated 
with  practical  Illustrations,  Opi¬ 
nions  of  Counsel,  and  Extracts 
from  Cases  argued  in  the  different 
Courts  of  Judicature ;  also,  a  copi¬ 
ous  Index,  by  J.  Heraud,  Law- 
Stationer.”  .  “  A  second  Edition, 
with  Additions,  of  Considerations 
on  the  Coronation  Oath,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Protestant  reformed  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  Settlement  of  the 
Church  of  England,,  as  prescribed 
by  Slat.  I.  W.  and  M.  fe.  6,  and 
Stat.  V.  Ann.  c.  2,  by  John  Reeves, 
Esq.”  “  The  Case  of  the  Catholics, 
considered,  and  an  Expedient  pro- 

'  posed 
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posed  for  the  final  Settlement  of 
it ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
Remarks  upon  Mr.  Reeves’s  Pam¬ 
phlet.”  “The  Question,  as  to  the  Ad¬ 
mission  of  Catholics  to  Parliament, 
considered  upon  the  Principles  of 
existing  Laws,  with  supplemental 
Observations  on  the  Coronation 
Oath;  to  which  is  annexed,  A  fur¬ 
ther  .Supplement,  occasioned  by 
the  second  Edition  of  Mr.  Reeves’s 
Considerations  on  the  same  Sub¬ 
ject.  By  John  Joseph  Dillon,  Esq. 
Barrister  at  Law.”  “  The  Letter 
of  Fabius  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pit t,  on  his  proposed  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Test,  in  favour  of  the 
Roman-Catholics  in  Ireland.”  “An 
Examination  of  the  Sentence  in  the 
Case  of  the  Swedish  Convoy,  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  High  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  of  England,  on  the  11th 
of  June  1799  ;  together  with  a 
previous  historical  Sketch  of  the 
European,  and  in  particular  the 
English,  System  of  Capture.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Danish,  as  written 


by  Professor  Schlegel,  Doctor  and 
Professor  of  Laws  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  &c.”  “  Up  cm  the 
Visitation  of  neutral  Vessels  under 
Con  voy;  or,  an  impartial  Exami¬ 
nation  of  a  Judgment  pronounced 
by  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty, 
the  1  Ith  of  June,  1799,  in  the  Case 
of  the  Swedish  Convoy,  with  some 
Additions  and  Corrections.  By  Mr. 
J.  F.  W.  Schlegel,  Doctor,  & q. 
Translated  from  the  Danish,  under 
the  Inspection  of  the  Author,  by 
M.  de  Juge,  French  Instructor  at 
the  Academy  of  Cadets  of  the 
Marine  at  Copenhagen;  and  thence 
into  English.”  “  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Schlegel’s  Work  upon  the  Visita¬ 
tion  of  neutral  Vessels  under  Con¬ 
voy.  By  Alexander  Croke,  LL.D. 
Advocate  in  Doctors’  Commons.” 
“  A  Treatise  on  the  relative  Rights 
and  Duties  of  belligerent  and  neu¬ 


tral  Powers  in  Maritime  A  flairs ; 
in  which  the  Principles  of  armed 
Neutralities,  and  the  Opinions  of 
Hubner  and  Schlegel,  "  a  re  fully 
discussed.  By  Robert  Ward,  Escp 
Barrister  at  Law,  Author  of  the 
Inquiry  into  the  Plistory  and  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in 
Europe  to  the  Age  of  Grotius.” 
“  An  Essay  on  Contraband,  being 
a  Continuation  of  the  Treatise  of 
the  relative  Rights  and  Duties,  &c, 
By  Robert  Ward,  Esq.”  “  Col¬ 
lectanea  Maritima ;  being  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  public  Instruments,  &c. 
tending  to  illustrate  the  History  and 
Practice  of  Prize-law.  By  Charles 
Robinson,  LL.  D.  Advocate  in 
Doctors’  Commons.”  “  Letter  to 
the  Lion.  Spencer  Perceval,  Soli¬ 
citor-General  to  his  Majesty,  in 
Consequence  of  the  Notice  given 
by  Him,  in  the  last  Session  of  Par¬ 
liament,  that  he  would,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent,  bring  forward  a  Bill  for  the 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Adul¬ 
tery.  With  a  Postscript,  contain¬ 
ing  some  Observations  on  the 
reported  Debates  Taylor’s  and 
Addison’s  Divorce  Bills.”  “  A 
practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Annuities^  wherein  the  different 
Securities  for  Annuities,  and  the 
Remedies  lor  the  Recovery  there¬ 
of,  are  fully  exemplified.  Toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Determinations  of 
the  Courts  on  the  Construction  of 
the  Annuity  Act.  To  which  is 
added  a  large  Collection  of  Prece¬ 
dents,  drawn  and  accurately  settled 
in  the  Course  of  Practice,  and 
adapted  to  every  Species  of  Pro¬ 
perty  that  can  be  made  an  effectual 
Security  for  an  Annuity :  with  Me? 
jnorials  thereof,  whereby  the  same 
may  be  prepared  with  Ease,  Preci¬ 
sion,  and  Dispatch.  By  Robert 
Withy,  of  Craven-street,  Solicitor.’* 
“A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Set-off: 
with  ail  Appendix  of  Cases  argued 

and 
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and  determined  in  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  Equity  upon  that  Subject. 
By  Basil  Monte  igue,  of  Gray’s-inn, 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.”  A  View 
of  the  principal  Parts  of  the  most 
important  Statutes  relating  to  Game; 
with  explanatory  Cases  and  Obser¬ 
vations.  By  an  Attorney.”  ,fCon~ 
siderations  on  the  Right  of  the 
Clergy  of  England  to  a  Seat  in 
Parliament.  By  a  Member  of 
Lincoln’s-inn.”  An  Essay  on 
Military  Law,  and  the  Practice  of 
the  Courts-Martial.  By  Alexander 
Frazer  Tyiler,  Esq.  Advocate.” 
te  Addenda  to  the  fourth  Edition 
of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  containing 
the  Determinations  to  the  End  of 
the  Year  1800.  By  William  Cooke, 
of  Lincoln’s-inn,  Esq.”  f<  A  Prac¬ 
tical  Treatise,  or  Compendium,  of 
the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance.  By 
John  Ilderton  Burn,  of  the  Inner^ 
Temple.”  **  Decisions  in  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty >  during  the 
Time  of  Sir  George  Hay  and  Sir 
James  Marriott,  late  Judges  of 
that  Court.  Vol.  I.  Michaelmas 
Term,  1776,  to  Hilary  Term, 
1779.”  ft  Inquiries  into  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Leasehold  Property;  in 
which  the  relative  Situations  of 
Lesser  and  Lessee,  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  are  fairly  considered.  By 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Temple.” 
*(  An  historical  View  of  the  una¬ 
voidable  Causes  of  the  Non-resi¬ 
dence  of  the  parochial  Clergy  on 
their  respective  Livings;  wherein 
more  than  One  Hundred  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  referred  to,  and 
many  of  them  amply  discussed, 
during  an  Interval  of  near  Six 
Hundred  Years :  with  a  particular 
Investigation  of  the  Act  21  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  cap.  13,  on  the  Subject  of 
-Residence,  Farming,  &c.  and 
Remedies  proposed  for  improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Clergy.  By 
the  Rev,  J,  Malhain,  Vicar  of 
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Holton  Dorset,  and  Curate  of  St, 
Edmund’s  Salisbury.”  “  Six  Let¬ 
ters,  addressed  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  upon  the 
Subject  of  Dilapidations,  with  a 
few  cursory  Observations  upon  the 
Right  to  the  Annual  Tithes  due’ 
and  accruing  when  air  Incumbent 
dies :  and  a  short  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes,  why  the  ’Act  of  the  1 7th 
George  III.  to  encourage  the  Re¬ 
sidence  of  the  parochial  Clergy,  has 
been  attended  with  so  little  Benefit 
either  to  the  People  or  to  the 
Clergy.  By  A.  M.”  "  A  Collec¬ 

tion  of  Acts  and  Records  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  with  Reports  of  Cases  ar¬ 
gued  and  determined  in  the  Courts 
of  Law  and  Equity  respecting 
1  ithes.  By  Henry  Gvvillim,  Esq.- 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Madras,  4  Vo’s* 
8vo.”  “  A  full  Report  of  the 

Proceedings  in  the  second  Trial  on 
the  Cause  of  Kerslake  against  Sage 
and  others,  Directors  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Insurance-office,  including 
the  Evidence  and  Opinions  of  Doc¬ 
tors  Carmichael,  Smyth,  Crigbton, 
Willich,  Reynolds,  Latham,  and 
B1  aney,  on  Cases  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption,  faithfully  taken  in 
■Short-hand.”  “  Abstract  of  the 
Cause,  just  arbitrated,  betweefc 
the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  Canal 
Navigations  Company  as  Plaintiffs, 
and  John  Pinkerton  as  Defendant; 
stating  the  Case  and  Evidence,  &e\ 
By  John  Pinkerton,  Engineer  and 
Canal  Contractor.”  “  Tire  Pro* 
ceedings  at  large  in  the  Cause  of  the 
King  v.  Waddington,  for  purchase 
ing  Hops  in  Kent.  Also  the  Plead¬ 
ings,  &c.  when  the  Defendant 
was  called  up  for  Judgment  upon 
the  Verdict  at  Worcester.”  “  Act 
of  Grace,  &c.  explained  to  a  Man 
of  singular  Character  and  Conse¬ 
quence,  now  a  Prisoner  in  a  Coun¬ 
ty  Goal.”  <(  Remarks  on  the  Poor 

Laws, 
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Laws,  and  the  Maintenance  of  the 
Poor.  By  William  Bleamire,  Esq. 
Barrister  at  Law,  and  one  of  the 
Police  Magistrates.'”  “  A  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  in  Scot¬ 
land.  By  George  Joseph  Bell,  Esq. 
.Advocate,  Vol.  I.”  “  The  Law  6f 
Evidence.  By  Chief  Baron  Gilbert. 
Sixth  Edition.  With  Notes  and 
additional  References  to  cotem¬ 
porary  Writers  and  later  *  Cases. 
By  James  Sedgwick,  Esq.  Barrister 
at  Law.”  “  A  Compendium  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence.  By  Thomas 
Peake,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  Bar¬ 
rister  at  Law.”  “  An  accurate 
an  impartial  Narrative  of  the  Ap¬ 
prehension,  Trial,  and  Execution, 
on  the  5th  of  June  179S,  of  Sir 
Edward  William  Crosbie,  Bart.” 
“  An  Analysis  of  the  Law  on  the 
Abandonment  of  Ships  and  Freight, 
as  it  relates  to  the  Effects  of  the 
late  Russian  Embargo  on  British 
Ships,  and  to  the  subsequent  Li¬ 
beration  of  the  Ships  from  the 
Embargo,  wherein  the  Subject  is 
discussed  on  Principles  of  Policy 
and  Equity.  By  Aistroppe  Stovin.” 
“  A  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  on  Con¬ 
tracts  and  Successions ;  with  a 
Commentary  by  Jagonnat’ha  Jer- 
capanchanana.  Translated  from 
the  original  Sanscrit,  by  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  Esq.  3  Vols.”  “The 
Laws  repecting  Highways  and 
Turnpike-roads,  &c.”  “  The 

Laws  respecting  Commons  and 
Commoners,  in  which  the  whole 
Law  relative  to  the  Rights  and 
Privileges  of  both  Lords  and  Com¬ 
moners  is  laid  down,  &c.”  “  The 
Laws  respecting  Travellers  and 
Travelling,  comprising  all  the 
Cases  and  Statutes  relative  to  that 
Subject.”  “  Precedents  of  War¬ 
rants,  Convictions,  and  other  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  before  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  chiefly  original,  and  con¬ 
taining  none  that  are  to  be  met 


with  in  Burft’s  Justice,  to  tyhfcJ?’  * 
this  Publication  is  offered  ns  a  Sup-* 
plement  of  practical  Forms,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Notes,  References  tor 
Cases,  and  Observations.  By 
Edward  Williams,  of  Lincoln's- 
inn,  Esq.  Barrister’ at  Law. 

{"If  the  works  in  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy  dc>  not  strike  us  from  their7 
importance,  or1  the  numerous  and 
singular  discoveries  which  they 
offer,  we  may  however  perceive 
that  indolence  and  indifference 
have  by  no  means  superseded 
the  former  activity  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  investigations  of 
nature.  Were  our  work  the  his¬ 
tory  of  science,  rather  than  of  the 
publications  of  the  year,  we  might 
indeed  produce  some  very  singular 
discoveries.  Two  new  planets 
have  been  added  to  our  system ; 
which,  though  of  inconsiderable 
size,  and,  in  very  elliptic  orbits, 
are  perhaps  truly  planets,  unless 
we  can  suppose  that  they  are 
former  comets  circulating  in  less 
excentric  orbs,  kept;  nearer  the 
sun  by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter. 
These  however  -are  hot  a  part  of  our 
subject,  for  no  English  work  has 
yet  noticed  them.  “  Of  the  Nature 
of  the  Sun,”  Mr.  Herschel,  in  (he 
Philosophical  Transactions,  has 
communicated  some  new  observa¬ 
tions.  Elis  object  is 'to  discover 
“  the  causes  or  the  symptoms  of 

J  X 

its  variable  emission  of  light. ” 
He  still  preserves  his  former  opi¬ 
nion  of  rhe  sun’s  being  a  dense 
body,  and  that  the  light  is  an 
atmosphere  around  it.  The  spots 
in  this  luminary  he  supposes  to  be 
of  a  luminous  nature,  capable  of, 
becoming  light,  and,  in  reality, 
the  pabulum  of  the  source  of  heat 
and  life.  This  idea  he-attempts 
to  support,  by  showing  that  large 
spots  are  connected  with  subse- 
s  quent 
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cpent  seasons  of  warmth  and  plenty. 
Of  the  seasons  and  weather,  in 
general,  we  have  received  some 
correct  registers  from  Mr.  Rent, 
and  have  been  gratified  by  Mete¬ 
orological  Observations  made  at 
Oujein,  a  town  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches. 

Astronomy  has  not  received,  in 
English  works,  any  very  valuable 
accessions  to  its  stock.  A  transla¬ 
tion,  from  the  French,  of  a  “  Sy¬ 
stem  of  the  World,  by  M.  Lam¬ 
bert,”  is  a  slight  flimsy  perform¬ 
ance,  from  the  school  of  Fonta- 
nelle.  Two  didactic  works,  bv 
Mr.  Clarke ;  viz.  “  The  Seaman's 
Desiderata,”  and  on  the  means 
c<r  Of  clearing  the  Effects  of  Reflex¬ 
ion  and  Parallax  in  Observations,” 
are  useful  works;  and  M.  Mendoza 
Rio’s  “  Description  of  an  improved 
reflecting  Circle,”  in  the  Transac- 
’  tions,  shows  it  to  be  a  valuable 
instrument.  Respecting  Light,  we 
shall  announce  two  or  three  works 
of  some  importance,  .published 
without  a  name,  but  supposed 
to  be  written  by  a  Mr.  Darby. 
The  first  is  entitled  “  Observations 
concerning  the  Inflections  of  Light, 

|  accompanying  those  of  Newton, 

!  but  differing  from  his,  and  appear¬ 
ing  to  lead  to  a  change  of  his 
Theory  of  Light  and  Colours.” 
The  second  is  entitled,  “  New 
Observations  concerning  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  thin,  transparent  Bodies, 
showing  these  Phenomena  to  be 
Inflections  of  Light,  and  that  the 
Newtonian  Fits  of  easy  Transmis¬ 
sion  and  Reflection  have  no  Ex¬ 
istence.”  The  last'  is,  “  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  Irides  and  Coronoe  round 
the  $un.  Moon,  and  other  luminous 
Bodies.”  The  author  appears  to 
be  an  able  and  attentive  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  has  pointed  out  many 
*ircumsta»ces  respecting  the  inflec- 
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lion  of  light,  .Which  have  not  been 
hitherto  noticed,  and  which  are 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  Newton  ;  for  that 
greeft  man  considered  'them  only 
as  such.  We  hope  this  author  will 
pursue  his  inquiries,  for  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  in  these  investi¬ 
gations,  by  patient  experimental 
inquiry.  On  the  same  subject, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different 
line,  we  may  notice  Dr.  Hulme’s 
“  Continuation  of  the  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  Light,  spon¬ 
taneously  emitted  from  various 
Bodies,  with  the  Observations  on 
Solar  Light  imbibed  by  Canton’s 
Phosphorus.”  This  article  relates 
to  the  different  means  of  hastening 
or  retarding  the  emission  of  light, 
but  wants  that  philosophical  discri¬ 
mination  which  would  render  it 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  inquirer.  Dr.  Wollaston’s 
Experiments  on  the  Chemical 
Production  and  Agency  of  Elec¬ 
tricity,”  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  Transactions,  relate  rather 
to  the  new  science  of  Galvanism, 
another  subject  of  philosophical 
importance,  which  would  render 
an  article  of  this  kind  more  va¬ 
luable,  were  the  English  publi¬ 
cations  on  this  subject  more  nu¬ 
merous  ;  a  defect  which  we  had 
reason  to  regret  in  our  last  vo¬ 
lume.  Galvanism  and  electricity 
are,  as  Dr.  Wollaston  supposes, 
very  prqbably  the  same;  and  sparks 
of  light  have  certainly  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  discharge  of  Gal  vanic 
influence.  An  article  by  Mr.  Davy, 
in  the  same  collection,  is  more  im¬ 
portant.  It  contains  an  “Account 
of  some  Galvanic  Combinations, 
formed  by  the  Arrangement  of 
single  metallic  Plates  and  Fluids, 
analogous  to  the  new  Galvanic  Ap¬ 
paratus, of  M.  Volta.”  Of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  however,  we  can  offer  no.ac- 

coypt? 
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count,  in  a  compass  suited  to  our 
limits. 

Perhaps  the  investigation  of  these 
invisibly  acting  powers  may,  in 
time,  contribute  more  effectually 
to  our  knowledge  of  various  func¬ 
tions,  which,  though  constantly 
carried  on  before  us,  we  cannot 
comprehend.  The  “  Ascent  of 
the  Sap  of  Trees  "  we  know  to  be 
connected  with  light,  and  with 
electricity  ;  but  we  cannot  trace 
the  peculiar  mode  of  operation. 
Mr.  Knight,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  this  year,  has  given 
us  some  satisfactory  experiments 
on  this  subject,  though  the  whole 
process  is  still  obscure.  Another 
of  these  operations,  carried  on  in 
the  minutest  elements  of  bodies,  is 
the  fructification  of  plants.  We 
perceive  nothing,  in  our  list,  on 
tills  subject  in  general ;  but,  with 
respect  to  the  marine  plants,  we 
find  some  curious  observations  on 
their  nature  and  propagation,  by 
major  Velley,  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean 
Society,  with  an  account  of  the 
fructification  of  the  Lycopodium 
and  Denticulatum  by  M.  Brotero. 
In  our  former  account,  we  have 
passed  too  cursorily*  over  this  col¬ 
lection,  perhaps  from  too  great 
confidence  in  the  number  of  more 
general  publications  on  the  subject 
of  natural  history  ;  perhaps  from 
its  being  in  its  earlier  periods  less 
interesting.  We  shall  now  endea¬ 
vour  to  be  more  particular,  and 
mention  at  least  some  of  the  more 
important  articles. 

To  pursue  the  subject  of  marine 
plants,  vve  may  notice  in  this  col¬ 
lection  colonel  Velley's  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Conferva  umbiiicata,  a 
parasitic  sea-weed  from  New  South 
Wales;  Mr.  Boys'  description  of 
the  Flustra  Arenosa,  with  some 
other  marine  productions  ;  Dr. 
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Shaw's  of  the  Sea  Anemone  (Tttf  : 
bularia  maghifica)  ;  and  Mr. 
Adams's  of  some  minute  British 
shells,  and  some  marine  animals. 
Mr.  Turner's  “  Calendarium  Plan- 
tarum  Marinarum"  is  an  attempt 
wholly  new,  and  of  importance, 
as  it  teaches  us  when  to  find  each 
marine  plant  in  its  greatest  per¬ 
fection.  Though  not  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  nor  accurate  in  point  of 
time,  we  may  mention,  from  the 
coincidence  of  the  subjects,  that 
Mr.  Stackhouse's  very  accurate  and 
elegant  work,  entitled  ft  Nereis 
Britannica"  is  now  completed,  by 
the  publication  of  the  third  num¬ 
ber;  and  Dr.  Shaw's  <l  Zoology" 
continued  (in  his  third  volume, 
containing  the  Natural  History  of 
Amphibia),  with  impaired  ele¬ 
gance  and  accuracy.  These  will 
be  the  subjects  of  more  parti¬ 
cular  observation  in  our  next  an¬ 
nual  account,  and  we  shall  now 
return  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linneean  Society. 

The  president  has  enricjied  this 
volume  with  many  minute  botani¬ 
cal  disquisitions,  which  display  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  science,  accompanied  with  that 
precision  in  tlic  specific  distinc¬ 
tions  which,  we  have  said,  confer 
more  honour  on  Linnaeus  than  the 
discovery  of  the  sexual  system. 
His  observations  on  the  British 
species  of  Mentha  are  of  this  kind  $ 
and  his  descriptions  of  five  new 
species  of  Carex  are  peculiarly 
accurate  and  discriminated  ;  nor 
should  we  omit  mentioning  his 
account  of  the  Sowerbea  Juncea, 
a  plant  from  Australasia,  allied  to 
the  Allium,  at  least  near  it  in'  the 
same  natural  class  of  Jussieu.  Of 
a  similar  unpretending  nature  is 
Mr.  Haworth’s  yew  arrangement 
of  the  genus  iVarcissus  ;  but, 
though  of  humbler  pretensions,  not; 
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s$  useful.  Of  the  collections,  we  Natural  History  of  the  Insects  of 
ay  notice,  in  this  volume,  Mr.  China ;”  in  the  introduction  to 
easdale  s  “  Supplement  to  the  which  he  strangely  supposes,  that, 
antm Eboracenses ;”  Mr.  Sowerby  had  lord  Macartney’s  embassy  suc- 
id  Mr.  Turner  s  Catalogue  of  needed  better,  we  should  have 
me  New  Plants,  observed  in  a  known  less  of  the  entomology  of 
aur^  through  the  Western  Conn-  that  vast  kingdom.  M.  Lesser’s 
s;  and  M.  Serra  s  C(  Exam  ip  a-  f  Insecto-Theol.ogy,”  which  we 
m  oi  two  Genera  belonging  to  mention  in  this  place  as  it  contains 
e  natural  Family  of  Aurantia.”  some  account  of  the  habits  and 
hese  are  two  species  of  crateva,  dispositions  of  insects,  is  a  super- 
Hith  he  things;  merit  the  higher  ficiai  and  weak  performance.  It 
nk  of  genera.  The  great  luxu-  has  been  translated  for  some  time, . 
nice  ot  the  Orcheston  grass,  in  and  omitted  in  our  last  volume, 
r.  Maton’s  opinion,  arises  from  In  the  Linnman  Transactions  we 
e  fertility  of  the  soil;  and  the  find  an  useful  account  of  the  insects 
snunculus  aquaticus,  though  of  that  prey,  on  timber,  with  a  short 
genus  peculiarly  acrid,  is,  we  history  of  the  Cerambix  violaceus, 
id  from  Dr.  Pultney,  greedily  by  Mr.  Kirby ;  together  with  the 
voured  by  oxen.  Mr.  Persoon  same  author’s  “  Continuation  of  the 
s  communicated  an  account  of  a  History  of  the  Tipu’la  Tritici.” 
markable  variety  iof  the  beech.  Of  the  Vermes  we  have  some 
e  Fagus  sylyatica,  resembling  account  also  in  the  Linnaean  vo~ 
oak,  perhaps  an  hybrid  plant ;  lume,  as  we  find,  from  Dr.  Bu- 
d  Mr.  Kirby  has  given  some  ob-  chan  an,  a  description  of  a  new 
rvations  on  the  parasitic  plants  of  genus  —  he  should  perhaps’  have 
beat,whichconstitute  the  rust,  &c.  said  a  new  species,-  not  reducible 
In  the  Animal  kingdom.  Dr.  Shaw,  to  any  known  genus — which  he 
bo  must  not  be  mentioned  with-  styles  the  Onchydium ;  and,  from, 
t  particular  respect,  has  given  a  Dr.  Pultney,  information  of  asca- 
scription  of  a  peculiar  species  of  rides  from  two  species  of  pelican. 
)use,  Mus  bursarius ;  and  of  a  Indeed,  parasitic  insects  are  so 
w  species  of  mycteria,  from  Sene-  common,  that  insects  themselves 
1.  Dr.  Buchanan  has  described  are  supposed  to  be  infested  with 
new  species  of  bat,  the  Vesper-'  them;  and  may  not  these  have 
io  piicatus.  In  the  Philosophical  their  parasites  ? 
ran  suctions,  Mr.  Schreber  has 

ven  An  historical  and  anato-  On  Mineralogy,  though  much 
ical  Description  of  a  doubtful  cultivated  in  Germany,  the  list  of 
lphibious  Animal  of  Germany,-  English  works  is  every  trifling, 
lied,  by  Lauren ti,  Proteus  angui-  Short  hints  occur  in  the  journals 
■mis.”  It  resembles  the  lacerta  of  some  travellers  ;  but  the  only 
en,.  breathing  both  by  gills  and  professed  mineralogical  Tour  is  Mr. 
lgs  ;  which,  however,  the  best  Jameson’s  of  the  Scottish  Islands, 
fges  suppose  to  be,  like  the  siren.  It  may  be  recollected,  tiiat  we  for- 
s  larva  of  another  animal. — To  merly  noticed  this  author’s  minera- 
scend  to  the  Insects,  we  must  logical  account  of  Shetland  and 
int  out  a  very  accurate  and  Arran.  This  is  re-published  In  a 
lendid  publication  by  M.  Done-  more  splendid  form,  with  the  mi- 
n,  entitled  an  “  Epitome  of  the  neralogy  of  those  islands  which 
1301.  '  ^  S  lie 
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He  nearest  to  Scotland.  The  more 
remote  ones  he  means  to  visit  and 
describe;  and  then  may  publish  the 
whble  again — for  the  present  work 
looks  too  much  like  the  art  of  book¬ 
making.  Another  work  of  this 
period  is  a  “  History  of  Volcanos,” 
tinder  the  name  of  the  abbd  Ordi¬ 
naire.  Though  professedly  a  trans¬ 
lation,  the  original  has  not  appear¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  is  not  known  on  the 
continent.  It.  has  however  little 
merit,  being  a  general,  and  no 
very  scientific,  enumeration  and 
description  of  the  different  known 
volcanos.  The  Petrolean  Wells, 
in  the  Burmah-  dominions,  though 
inflammable,  are  not  volcanic  ;  and 
are  well  described  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 
But  though  we  possess  no  professed 
mineratogical  work,  we  find  some 
valuable  papers  on  this  subject  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
pouftt  Bourdon’s  descriptions  of 
arseniates  of  copper  and  iron  from 
Cornwall  are  masterly  specimens 
of  his  mineralogical  talents ;  and 
Mr.  Hitchin’s  discovery  of  silver 
in  the  Heriand  copper-mine  is 
curious.  It  is  probably' not  in  a 
sufficient  proportion  to  be  valuable, 
but  may  perhaps  -account  for  the 
small  quantity  of  silver  discovered 
in  the  ancient  Celts.  Mr.  Che- 
nevix’s  analyses  of  the  arseniates  of 
copper  and  iron,  described  by 
count  Bournon,  are  valuable  ;  and 
his  method  of  preparing  a  more 
uniform  but  less  active  antimonial 
powder,  similar  to  James’s,  is  very 
ingenious.  There  is,  he  thinks, 
no  combination  of  the  metal  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  this  pre¬ 
paration.  In  this  connexion  of 
chemical  science  with  medicine 
and  arts,  our  collection,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  is  truly  scanty ;  and 
confined  to  Mr.  Higgins’s  (a  very 
ingenious  chemist  of  Dublin)  “  Es- 
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say  on  the  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Bleaching  an  operation 
which  he  proposes  to  shorten,  at 
a  comparatively  inconsiderable  ex¬ 
pense,  by  the  use  of  sulphuret 
of  lime ;  Mr.  Bliss’s  experiments 
and  observations  on  the  medicinal 
waters  of  Kilburn  ;  and  Mr.  Waf 
ker’s  account  of  the  striking  effects 
of  muriat  of  lime,  in  the  production 
of  cold,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions. 

The  more  professedly  Chemical 
list  is  also  short.  We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Nicholson  a  translation 
of  “  Fourcroy’s  Synoptic  Tables  oi 
Chemistry  and  a  translation  ol 
“  Gren’s  Principles  of  modern 
Chemistry,”  in  2  volumes,  Svo 
from  another  author ;  the  latter  an 
useful  introductory  work  to  this 
pleasing  science— indeed  more  thar 
introduction,  for  it  is  rather  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  whole  subject 
though  not  in  a  very  seductive 
form.  Dr.  Priestley  still  adheres  tc 
the  old  doctrine ;  and  we  fine 
among  the  publications  of  this  yeai 
a  laboured  and  ingenious,  thougl; 
not  a  very  satisfactory,  defence  o: 
phlogiston. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event  &. 
the  dispute  between  the  defender1 
of  the  old  and  new  system  of  che¬ 
mistry,  the  latter  has  attempted  tc 
produce  no  slight  revolution  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine 
Mr.  Boag,  in  the  sixth  volume  o; 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  explain  the  action  of  the 
poison  of  serpents  by  its  abstract 
ing  the  oxygen  of  the  blood.  Dr 
Chisholm,  in  Dr.  Duncan’s  An¬ 
nals  of  this  year,  recommends  the 
oxymuriat  of  pot-ash,  in  the  yaw; 
and  leprosy.  Dr.  Beddoes  ha; 
published  his  “  Collection  of  Tes¬ 
timonies  respecting  the  Treatmeni 
of  the  Venereal  Disease  by  Acids;’ 
and  Dr.  Reich’s  most  valued  secrei 

methoc 
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method  of  curing  fevers,  commu¬ 
nicated  in  an  English  dress  to  us 
by  Dr.  Parry,  is  the  exhibition  of 
the  muriatic  acid.  These  are  ali 
scions  of  the  same  stock ;  to  whici) 
we  may  perhaps  add  Dr.  Whyte's 
“  Chemico-pneumatic  Apparatus," 
advertised  in  his  r‘  Observations 
on  Gout  and  Rheumatism."  The 
remedy  for  the  yaws  and  leprosy 
must  be  ascertained  by  experi¬ 
ment;  but  every  practitioner  can 
appreciate  the  merit  of  Dr.  Reich's 
secret :  and  Mr.  Blair,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  part  of  his  “  Observations  on 
the  Venereal  Disease,"  lias  shown, 
by  unprejudiced  observations,  the 
little  dependence  that  is  to  be 
placed  on  acids  in  this  complaint. 
As  we  cannot  return  to  this  subject 
on  every  work  we  announce,  we 
may  here  remark,  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  best  practitioners,  in 
the  publications  of  this  year,  coin¬ 
cides  with  Mr.  Blair's. 

The  treatment  of  the  Venereal 
disease  has  been  considerably  il¬ 
lustrated  within  this  period.  To 
Mr.  Wheatley  we  are  indebted 
for  an  improved  “  Treatment  of 
Strictures  of  Urethra,"  in  his <<r  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Mr.  Home's"  me¬ 
thod,  and  for  his  er  Practical  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Cure  of  Gonorrhoea 
virulenta  in  Men."  This  author 
has  also  published  Practical  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Cure  of  Ulcers 
without  Rest,"  by  means  of  ban¬ 
dages.  Mr.  Geohegan  has  added 
to  the  list,  by  some  “  Practical  Ob¬ 
servations  on  theNature  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  some  exasperated  Sym¬ 
ptoms  of  the  Venereal  Diseasb." 

Surgery  in  general  has  received 
great  attention  in  the  period  we 
are  considering  ;  and  the  second 
volume  of  the  Transactions  for  the 
Improyement  of  Medical  Know¬ 
ledge  is  a  valuable  collection. 
Though  not  used  to  descend  to  the 
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particular  articles  of  these  Trans¬ 
actions,  there  are  some  of  too  great 
importance  to  be  wholly  passed 
over.  M.  Chevalier's  '*  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Surgical  Operations "  is  a  separate 
publication,  but  contains  many  ju¬ 
dicious  and  valuable  reflexions  ; 
while  M.  Delonne's  (1  New  Pro¬ 
gress  oi  Surgery  in  France,"  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Chevernac,  is  pom¬ 
pous,  egotic,  and  trifling.  In  the 
volume  just  mentioned  we  have 
some  additional  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  method  of  operating  for 
the  popliteal  aneurism,  by  Mr. 
Home;  and  a  case  where  aneu¬ 
risms  in  one  leg  were  cured  by  the 
discharge  from  the  bursting  of  a 
tumour  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
other.  Mr.  Home  has  communi¬ 
cated  some  cases  and  observations 
on  strangulated  hernia ;  and  a  Mr. 
Fryer  has  informed  us  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operation  for  the  hernia 
after  eight  days.  We  find  instances 
of  foetuses  extra  uterine,  and  in  the 
Fallopian  tube ;  and  one  instance, 
by  Mr.  Home,  where  the  ovum 
was  full  of  hydatids.  In  Dr. 
Duncan’s  Annals  we  find  a  very 
valuable  Essay,  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
on  the  eclampsia  parturientium, 
which  he  thinks  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  epilepsy ;  and,  in 
the  volume  of  the  Transactions, 
some  important  obstetrical  infor¬ 
mation,  which  wre  cannot  particu¬ 
larly  specify.  We  noticed  in  our 
last  volume  the  disputed  opinions- 
respecting  the  inelastic  swelling  of 
the  leg  which  succeeds  child-birth. 
We  find  Mr.  White  has  published 
a  second  part  of  his  former  Essay, 
in  which  he  supports,  by  addi¬ 
tional  arguments,  his  first  opi¬ 
nion.  Dr.  Andree’s  Cases  and 
Observations  on  the  Treatment  of 
Fistula  in  Ano,  Haemorrhage,  Mor¬ 
tification,"  & c.  are  valuable,  par- 
£  2  ticularlv 
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ticularly  on  the  first  subject,  where 
he  shows,  very  justly,  that  we  are 
often  too  rapid  in  hastening  to  an. 
operation,  and  checking  what  na¬ 
ture  has  intended  as  a  salutary 
metastasis.  Dr.  Baiilie  has  given 
a  case,  where  a  large  portion  of 
the  great  intestine  was  separated 
by  sphacelus :  the  case  ended  fa¬ 
tally.  But  we  may  here  notice 
another,  in  the  new  volume  of  Dr. 
Duncan’s  Annals,  where  nature 
completed  the  cure,  with-  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  very  able  physician. 
Dr.  vSanden.  The  part  separated 
had  probably  fallen  down,  forming 
what  is  called  intussusceptio. 
Mr.  R.  White’s  “  Practice  of  Sur¬ 
gery  ”  is  only  another  edition  of  a 
former  work,  with  a  new  title; 
and  Mr.  Kentish  has  given  a  se¬ 
cond  Essay,  enforcing  the  good 
effects  of  his  stimulating  method  of 
treating  burns.  This,  though  a 
branch  of  the  Brunonian  system, 
may  probably  be. well  founded; 
and  the  author  supports  it  very 
ably.  Mr.  Pears,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  t(  Cases  of  Phthisis 
F'ulmomdis,  successfully  treated ” 
by  warm  cordial  remedies,  is  too 
violent  and  sanguine.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  plan  being  es¬ 
sentially  incurious.  Another  sail- 
guine  Brunonian  has  published  a 
comparative  view  of  the  theories 
of  Cullen,  Brown,  and  Darwin, 
with  respect  to  rheumatism ;  but 
Darwin  is  his  ostensible  idol  ; 
though  the  difference  between  the 
opinions  of  the  two  last  is  not 
great.  Dr.  Rush,  too,  in  his  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Animal  Life,  which  he 
describes,  in.  the' language  ofBrown, 
as  a  “  forced .  state,”  approaches 
very  near  that  dangerous  systema¬ 
tic.  The  opinion,-  however,  was 
originally  derived  from  Dr.  Cullen. 
— Dr.  Rush  has  again  returned  to 
fhe  charge  respecting  bleeding  in 
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the  yellow  fever ;  but  appears  to. 
have  moderated  his  ardour,  and 
checked  the  flow  of  blood.  He 
has  been  better  efnployed  in  trac¬ 
ing  “  the  origin  of  the  malignant 
and  bilious  fever  of  Philadelphia,” 
and  in  investigating  <c  the  means 
of  preventing  -it."  Dr.  Maclean's 
pamphlet,  entitled  The  Plague 
not.  contagious,”  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  one,  lulijng  the  unfortunate 
victims  into  a  fatal  security.  Dr. 
Rush’s  work  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  Dr.  Falconer’s  “  Essay 
on  the  Plague,  and  the  Means  of 
preventing  it,”  with  Dr.  Hay  garth’s 
letter  “  On  preventing  infectious 
Fevers,”  are  truly  valuable,  on  the 
well-founded  supposition  that  they 
may  be  communicated  by  conta¬ 
gion. 

Dr.  Rush  has  connected  with  his- 
last  publication  on  the  yellow  fever 
some  remarks  oh  hydrophobia  and 
gout,  which  he  considers  as  inflam¬ 
matory  diseases,  and  to  be  treated 
by  bleeding.  Perhaps  the  latter 
disease  has  been  too  carefully  fos¬ 
tered,  by  heat;  but  the  hydropho¬ 
bia,  is  certainly  not  to  be  cured 
by  evacuations.  A  translation  of 
Struve’s  “Asthenology,  or  the  Art 
of  preserving  feeble  Life,”  con¬ 
tains  some  judicious  observations 
on  the  exhausted  state,  and  those 
disorders  which  induce  extreme 
debility.  To  this  we  may  add  the 
same  author’s  little  tract  “  On  the 
Art  of  recovering  suspended  Ani¬ 
mation,”  and  a  treatise  fi  On  the 
physical  Education  of  Children.” 
Both  are  translated  into  English  ; 
but  the  latter  contains  directions, 
sometimes  fanciful,  and  perhaps  in 
general  better  adapted  to  a  Ger¬ 
man  than  an  English  nursery ;  yet, 
in  the  midst  of  these  fanciful  re¬ 
finements,  we  may  often  discover 
in  it  valuable  advice  and  judicious 
directions. 

When, 
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When/' however,  we  speak  of 
fancies,  we  must  not  overlook  a 
singular  one  of  Dr.  Rowley.  In 
describing  the  “  Treatment  and 
Cure  ”  of  a  newly- -discovered  “  Drop¬ 
sy  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain/* 
which  is  no  other 'than  the  lorn- 

O 

known  disease,  hydrocephalus,  he 
speaks  of  vomiting  as  the  predis¬ 
posing  cause,  without  recollecting 
that  children  almost  constantly  vo¬ 
mit,  and  always  easily,  while  the 
hydrocephalus  is  a  peculiarly  rare 
disease.  The  eroop,  another  dis¬ 
ease  of  children,  has  been  of  late 
seemingly  more  common,  certainly 
more  noticed  :  we  find  an  account 
of  it  in  the  Medical  Transactions ; 
and  calomel  recommended  for  its 
remedy  in  the  Annals  of  Dr.  Dun¬ 
can,  by  Mr.  Albers.  A  singular 
disease  of  the  East  Indies  has  been 
well  described  in  a  letter  to  sir 
Walter  Farquhar —  viz.  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  colon,  “  often  fatal 
and  we  have  a  good  popular  com- 
endium  of  the  diseases  of  Jamaica, 
y  Dr.  Dancer.  Dr.  Powelh  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  bile  and  its  diseases 
is  an  useful  collection  of  facts  on 
this  subject,  with  some  refine¬ 
ments,  which  perhaps  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  accurate  examination  : 
nor  ought  we  to  omit  Dr.  Baillie’s 
account  of  diabetes,  with  the  dis¬ 
section;  when  no  organ ical  affection 
of  the  kidney  was  observable,  and 
which,  perhaps,  supports  the  idea 
of  this  being  rather  a  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs  than  of  the 
kidneys. 

On  the  Cow-pox  the  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  numerous,  and  we 
need  not  detail  them,  as  the  deci¬ 
sion  respecting  its  merits  will  de¬ 
fend  on  the  publications  of  this 
year,  to  be  noticed  in  our  next  vo¬ 
lume;  yet,  as  an  analogous  subject, 
we  should  notice  from  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Transaptions  some  cases  where 
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the  small-pox  and  meazles  existed 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  per¬ 
sons.  In  this  collection  we  should 
have  before  noticed  a  valuable  pa¬ 
per  bv  the  late  Dr.  G.  Fordyce,  on 
the  combination  of  medicines/  in 
support  of  the  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  marry  combinations, 
particularly  of  purgatives  and  bit¬ 
ters.  • 

“  Dr.  Nisbet’s  “  Treatise  on 
Diet**  is  a  work  of  some,  but,  no 
great  value  ;  and  Dr.  Thompson’s 
“  Family  Physician”  is  one  of 
those  aids  of  quackery,  which,  how- 
ever  well  executed,  must.be  often 
injurious.  In  this  class  we  must 
also  include  Mr.  Perkins’s  Metallic 
Tractors*  to  which,  by  successive 
publications,  our  attention  is  con¬ 
stantly  drawn,  and  a  “  History  of 
Animal  Magnetism,”  by  Dr.  Win.- 
ter,  with  “  Dissertations  on  Dropsy 
and  Spasm,”  which  are  cured  in  a 
manner  that  the  author  has  net 
condescended  to  explain.  . 

Our  Anatomical  works  have  nei¬ 
ther  been  numerous  nor  impor¬ 
tant.  We  omitted  in  our  last  vo¬ 
lume  the  successive  fasciculi  of 
Dr.  Bailiffs  Morbid  Anatomy,  a 
■work  of  equal  elegance  and  accu¬ 
racy,  and  can  only  now  ineif- 
tion  an  introductory  work  of  Dr. 
Hooper’s — “The  A natomist’s V  ade 
Mccum.”  The  first  chapter  of  Cu¬ 
vier’s  Comparative  Anatomy,  has 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Allen;  it  m 
a  masterly  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  animal  economy  ;  and,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  we 
perceive  “a  description  of  a  mon¬ 
strous  lamb,”  wanting  the  cere¬ 
brum  and  some  of  the  organs  of 
sense,  by  ]\lr<  Carlisle.  In  the  same 
volume  is  “  an  anatomical  de?  crip- 
•tion  of  a  male  rhinoceros,”  by  .Mr. 
Thomas,  with  “  observations  on 
the  structure  and  mode  of  growth 
of  the  grinding  teeth  ot  -the  wild 
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boar,  and  the  animal  incognitum,” 
supplementary  to  his  description 
of  the  teeth  of  the  elephant,  by 
Mr.  Home.  Mr.  Hunter’s  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  growth  of  bone,  pub¬ 
lished  also  by  Mr.  Home  in  the 
Medical  Transactions, elucidate,  in 
a  striking  manner,  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  The  bones  of  the  ear,  it  is 
well  known,  assist  greatly  the 
function  of  hearing ;  but  Mr. 
Cooper  proposes  to  make  them 
the  only  medium.  The  tympanum 
is  ciiiefly  useful,  while  the  Eusta¬ 
chian  tube  is  open ;  but,  when 
closed  from  inflammation,  or  any 
olher  cause,  the  bones  of  the  ear 
will  convey,  he  thinks,  sounds 
more  perfectly,  if  the  tympanum 
be  destroyed  ;  and  he  has  adduced 
some  facts  in  support  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  in  the  annual  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Mr. 
Home  has  communicated  in  the 
same  volume  some  remarks  “  on 
the  irritability  of  the  nerves,”  a 
property  denied  by  former  phy¬ 
siologists,  which  he  has  not  sup¬ 
ported  with  sufficient  unexception¬ 
able  evidence.  “  The  mechanism  of 
the  eye,”  the  subject  of  the  Bakerian 
Lecture,  by  Dr.  Young,  is  designed 
to  show  that  vision  is  adapted  to 
the  different  distances  of  objects, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  coats  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  In  this  vo¬ 
lume  also  we  find  the  observations 
of  a  young  gentleman,  who  reco¬ 
vered  his  sight  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  after  having  been  deprived 
of  it  by  cataracts  at  that  of  twelve 
months.  The  circumstances  are 
different  from  those  of  Mr.  Chesel- 
den’s  patient ;  but  we  suspect  the 
boy  was  not  so  blind  as  to  be, in¬ 
sensible  of  the  distance  of  objects. 
The  only  other  work  we  shall  at  this 
time  notice,  is  one  of  Spallanzani’s 
early  publications  on  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  with  his  life,  by 


M.  Tourdes.,  translated  by  Dr. 
Hall.] 

The  Historical  productions  of 
this  year  are  not  very  numerous, 
although  some  of  them  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  Among  these  we 
may  reckon  the  (t  Elements  of  ge¬ 
neral  History,  ancient  and  modern  ; 
*to  which  are  added,  a  Table  of 
Chronology,  and  a  comparative 
View  of  ancient  and  modern  Geo¬ 
graphy,  illustrated  byMaps*’ — two 
volumes.  This  work  contains  the 
outlines  of  a  course  of  academical 
lectures  on  general  history,  deli¬ 
vered  by  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  for 
many  years,  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  received,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  preface,  with  a  portion 
of  the  public  approbation  amply 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  labours 
of  the  author.  He  composed  these 
Elements  principally  with  the  view 
of  furnishing  an  aid  to  the  students 
attending  his  lectures,  and  con¬ 
ceived,  that,  by  giving  a  little  more 
amplitude  to  their  composition,  he 
might  render  the  work  of  more 
general  utility;  and  we  agree  with 
him,  that,  in  its  present  form,  it 
may  be  not  only  serviceable  to 
youth,  in  furnishing  a  regular  plan 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  study,  but  useful  even  to 
those  who  have  acquired  a  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  general  history 
from  the  perusal  of  the  works  of 
detached  historians,  and  who  wish 
to  methodise  that  knowledge,  or 
even  to  refresh  their  memory  on 
material  facts  and  the  order  of 
events.  In  truth,  it  is  further  our 
opinion,  that  the  learned  professor’s 
lectures  will  now,  for  the  first  time, 
become  useful.  “  Teaching  histo¬ 
ry”  in  schools  or  in.  colleges,  by 
lectures,  is  a  mere  waste  of  time ; 
.whereas  a  bofck  of  even  less  di¬ 
mensions  than  the  present,  which 
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gives  a  plan  and  suitable  directions 
to  the  student,  is  all  the  help  he 
can  possibly  receive,  and  may  be 
of  the  greatest  utility.  Mr. Ty  tier’s 
plan  appears  to  be  judicious  ;  and 
to  the  execution  of  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  variety  of  subjects  it 
embraces,  we  see  no  important 
objection.  In  the  ancient  part, 
the  authors  are  referred  to  at  the 
end  of  each  section,  and  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  order  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  studied ;  and  those 
parts  of  their  works  which  are 
most  important  are  pointed  out  in 
a  section  on  the  “  Method  of  stu¬ 
dying'  ancient  History.”  Charac¬ 
ters  are  also  given,  and  references 
made,  to  the  principal  modern  hi¬ 
storians.  A  comparative  view  of 
ancient  and  modern  geography 
is  appended,  together  with  a  table 
of  chronology,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  which  may  be  requisite  to 
the  general  subject. 

The  History  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Year  1799:  by 
William  Belsham  :  ”  vol.V.  and  VI. 

* — is  the  continuation  of  a  work  of 
which  the  first  part,  entitled  tc  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain 
of  the  House  of  Brunswic-Lunen- 
burg,”  was  published  in  1793;  and 
the  second — “  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.  to  the  Session 
of  Parliament  ending  A .  D.  1795  ” — 
in  1795.  To  the  account  we  gave 
of  this  last  publication  in  our  Re¬ 
gister  for  1795,  we  have  little  to 
add  respecting  the  general  merits 
of  the  present  work,  which  conti¬ 
nues  the  war  to  the  year  1799,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  author’s  language  is 
in  many  instances  more  intempe¬ 
rate  than  the  dignity  of  history  will 
permit  —  a  circumstance  which 
tends  to  degrade  the  work  from  its 
yank  in  composition,  and  gives  it 
fhe  air  of  a  temporary  attack  on 


public  men  and  measures.  In  other 
respects,  however,  we  see  no  rea- 
son  to  change  our  former  opinion 
respecting  the  author’s  industry  in 
collecting  facts,  and  his  abilty  in 
displaying  them  with  ease,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  perspicuity. 

Our  next  publication  is  one  of 
great  importance,  from  the  nature 
of  its  contents  and  the  general  at¬ 
tention  which  has  been  drawn  to  it 
— “  Memoirs  of  the  different  Re¬ 
bellions  in  Ireland,  from  the  Arrival 
of  the  English  :  also  a  particular 
Detail  of  that  which  broke  out  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1798  ;  with  the 
Historv  of  the  Conspiracy  which 
preceded  it,  and  the  Characters  of 
the  principal  Actors  in  it.  To  this 
Edition  is  added  a  coscise  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,  and 
Considerations  on  the  Means  of 
extending  its  Advantages  therein. 
By  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Bart, 
Member  in  the  late  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  second  Edition.”  It 
may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that 
.the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the 
marquis  Cornwallis,  who,  upon  a 
perusal  of  the  contents  of  the  work, 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  his 
patronage,  in  a  letter  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : 

*  Letter  to  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  by 

Order  of  Marquis  Cornwallis. 

*  SIR,  Dublin  Castle,  March  (24,  180!> 

‘  I  am  directed  by  the  lord-lieu- 
f  tenant  to  express  to  you  his  con- 
'  cern  at  its  appearing  that  your 
‘  late  publication  of  the  History  of 

*  the  Rebellions  in  Ireland  has  been 
‘  dedicated  to  him  by  permission. 

*  Had  his  excellency  been  apprised 

*  of  the  contents  and  nature  of  the 

*  work,  he  would  never  have  lent 
f  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  a  book 
f  which  tends  so  strongly  to  revive 

$  4  I  the 
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*  the  dreadful  animosities  which 

*  have  so  long  distracted  this  coun- 

*  try,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of 

*  every  good  subject  to  endeavour 

*  to  compose.  His  excellency, 

(  therefore,  desires  me  to  request, 

4  that,  in  any  future  edition  of  the 
f  book,  the  permission-  to  dedicate 
*'  it  to  him  may  be  omitted.’ 

Signed  by  his  lordship’s  secretary, 
Col.  Edw.  Littlehales. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  prevail  as  to  parts  of  this 
work,  and  however  we  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  applaud  the  industry  of 
the  author  in  collecting  and  ar¬ 
ranging  many  important  facts,  the 
sentiments  of  the  noble  marqpis, 
•respecting  the  general  tendency  of 
the  work,  must  be  decisive.  We 
can  add  nothing  to  it,  but  our  cor- 
dial  approbation  of  the  manly  and 
independent  spirit  which  dictated 
such  a  letter  to  an  author  of  rank, 
and  at  the  critical  time  when  it 
was  most  important  for  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  representative  to  express  his 
opinion.  Nor  does  his  lordship’s 
conduct  appear  less  meritorious  as 
a  measure  of  conciliation  from  what 

*  our  author  insinuates.  “  It  has  been 
discovered,”  he  says,  that  he  (the 
marquis),  and  the  party  to  which 
lie  was  attached  in  England,  meant 
to  put  Protestants  and  Roman-ca¬ 
tholics  exactly  upon  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  :  it  would  then  appear  ungra¬ 
cious  and  inconsistent  in  him  to 
sanction  a  work  which  exposed 
the  malignant  spirit  of  popery.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  paid 
great  court  to  the  heads  of  the 
popish  clergy,  who  had  unbounded 
influence  over  the  multitude.”  The 
late  rebellion  in  IreHnd  sir  Richard 
imputes  entirely  to  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  Roman-catholic 
religion  itself,  which,  among  other 
enormities,  forbids  all  good-faith 
to  be  kept  with  heretics ;  and  lie 
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accordingly  traces  the  influence  of 
such  doctrines  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  from  the  year  1567  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  rebellion  was  made  by  the 
priests  and  their  deluded  followers 
a  religious  war,  and  that  nothing 
less  than  a  total  massacre  and  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  the  Protestants  was 
openly  announced  wherever  they 
obtained  a  temporary  ascendancy. 
These  are  strong  assertions ;  but 
the  reader  will  think  them  perhaps 
yet  stronger,  when,  after  the  letter 
from  marquis  Cornwallis  above 
transcribed,,  he  is  told  by  our 
author  that  the  Jacobins  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  have  -.censured 
him  for  having  published  it  so  soon 
after  the  late  rebellion,  under  a 
pretence  that  it  would  revive  those 
feuds  and  animosities  from  which 
it  originated  ;  ”  and  that  some 
weak  and  shallow  politicians  ” 
(such  as  the  marquis  Cornwallis) 
et  have  said  that  the  publication  of 
this  book  would  tend  to  revive 
animosities  which  every  person 
should  wish  to  compose.”  In  the 
course  of  the  work,  the  following 
positions  are  strenuously  maintain¬ 
ed  :  That  the  various  concessions 
of  the  government  and  parliament 
to  the  Roman-catholics  had  in  no 
degree  conciliated  the  minds  of 
that  class  of  people  - —  that  their 
designs  went  entirely  to  the  mas¬ 
sacre  and  destruction  of  every  pro- 
testant  in  Ireland,  all  their  other 
plans  being  wholly  subservient  to 
that  of  establishing  their  own  reli¬ 
gion  completely  in  the  country  — 
that  the  Romish  priests  had  so  en¬ 
tirely  the  command  of  the  popish 
multitude,  by  the  influence  of  su¬ 
perstitious  motives,  and  a  bigoted 
obedience,  that  they  could  have 
saved  as  many  as  they  chose  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  rebels ;  but 
that  they  vpry  rarely  exerted  their 

authority 
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authority  for  beneficial  purposes, 
and  saved  comparatively  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  number— -and  that 
several  of  the  priests  were  actually 
leaders  in  the  rebellion,  and  pre¬ 
tended  even  to  miraculous  powers, 
the  better  to  delude  their  ignorant 
followers.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  justice  of  these  assertions, 
without  advancing  any  opinion  of 
our  own  £>n  questions  which  de¬ 
pend  on  positive  evidence,  we 
shall  refer  our  readers  to  “The 
Reply  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Caulfield,  Roman-catholic  Bishop, 
and  of  the  Roman-catholic  Clergy 
of  Wexford,  to  the  Misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave, 
Bart. ;  with  a  preface  and  Appen¬ 
dix,”  in  which  these  reverend  gen¬ 
tlemen  vindicate  themselves  in  a 
very  temperate  and  becoming 
manner ;  and  to  “  Part  of  a  Letter 
to  a  noble  Earl ;  containing  a  very 
short  Comment  on  the  Doctrines 
and  Facts  of  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave’s  Quarto,  and  vindicatory  of 
the  Yeomanry  and  Catholics  of  the 
City  of  Cork  :  by  Thomas  Towns¬ 
end,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament.” 
This  author  is  of  opinion,  that,  “  in 
this  triumphant  day  of  a  shameless 
and  presumptuous  atheism,  to  im¬ 
peach  the  most  general  profession 
of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  all 
the  crowns  and  cabinets  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  the  cause  of  blood  and 
treason  in  Ireland,  is  an  intellec¬ 
tual  irregularity  beyond  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  reason.”  This  absurdity 
will  yet  appear  more  glaring, 
when  it  is  considered  that  they 
who  approve  of  sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave’s  work  are  to  a  man  the 
identical  critics  and  readers  who 
believe  most  implicitly  in  the  ahbe 
BarruePs  conspiracy  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Roman-catholic 
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religion,  and  who  partake  in  the 
tender  regards  expressed  by  a 
well-known  prelate  for  that  reli¬ 
gion.  To  such  perplexities  are 
men  reduced  who  have  no  fixed 
principle,  and  who  depend  on  the 
chapter  of  accidents  for  what  they 
are  to  think,  as  well  as  what  they 
are  to  act.- —  It  may  be  necessary, 
however,  to  add/  although  the 
date  be  anticipated,  “  Observations 
on  the  Reply  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Caulfield,  Roman-catholic  Bi¬ 
shop,  and  of  the  Roman-catholic 
Clergy  of  Wexford,  to  the  Misre¬ 
presentations  of  Sir  Richard  Mus¬ 
grave,  Bart.;  and  on  other  Writers 
who  have  animadverted  on  the 
f  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Rebellions  i* 
by  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Bart/* 
In  this  the  author  gives  a  full  reply 
to  his  various  opponents ;  repeats 
and  confirms  his  former  sentiments; 
and  persists  in  defying  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  m^y'  follow  from  the. 
principles  of  his  work. 

i(  History  of  the  Rebellion  in 
Ireland  in  the  Year  1798,  &c.  : 
containing  an  impartial  Account 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Irish 
Revolutionists,  from  the  Year  1782 
till  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion  :  with  an  Appendix,  to  illus¬ 
trate  some  Facts :  by  the  Rev. 
James  Gordon,  Rector  of  Killeg- 
ney  in  the  Diocese  of  Ferns,  and 
of  Cannaway  in  the  Diocese  of 
Cork,  twenty-five  Years  an  Inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  County  of  Wexford.” 
this  work,  although  deficient  in 
arrangement,  style,  and  composi¬ 
tion,  may  safely  be  recommended 
for  its  temperance  and  impartiality, 
and  the  many  proofs  it  gives  of 
the  propriety  of  the  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms;  although  the 
author  allows  that  re  much  work 
is  left  for  the  imperial  parliament 
to  attach  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  to  the  constitution.  This 

cannot 
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cannot  be  effected  so  long  as  the 
peasants  are  physically  .miserable.” 
—In  his  narrations,  and  in  his  rea¬ 
sonings,  he  has  endeavoured  to  steer 
clear  of  the  prejudices  of  party,  and 
we  think  has  been  successful. 

“  The  second  Part  of  the  History 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  the 
Death  of  Egbert  to  the  Norman 
Conquest:  by  Sh. Turner,  F.A.S.” 
two  volumes  — is  a  work  of  much 
research  and  laudable  industry ; 
but  we  see  no.  material  reason  for 
expressing  a  more  favourable  opi¬ 
nion  than  we  advanced  in  our  last 
year’s  Register  on  the  First  Part  of 
this  work.  The  digressions  are 
still  too  numerous,  and  the  style 
inflated  and  declamatory.  With 
suitable  corrections  and  omissions, 
however,  this  might  be  render¬ 
ed  an  interesting  work  ;  and  the 
history  of  Alfred,  even  in  its 
present  form,  must  be  highly  so 
to  every  Englishman. 

The  “  History,  civil  and  com¬ 
mercial,  of  the  British  Colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  :  by  Bryan  Ed¬ 
wards,  Esq.  F/R.S.  &c. :  Vol.III. 
illustrated  with  Plates”— is  a  mis¬ 
nomer  in  every  respect.  It  is  not 
a  new  work,  being  a  re-publica¬ 
tion,  with  some  additions,  of  Mr. 
Edwards’s  History  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  is  not,  and  never  was,  a 
British  colony.  It  is  a  perform¬ 
ance,  however,  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  and  very  properly  forms  a 
third  volume  to  Mr.  Edwards’s 
works.  Prefixed  is  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  written  by  himself,  of  which 
ever)'-  reader  will  regret  the  brevity. 

<f  The  History  of  France,  civil, 
military,  ecclesiastical,  political, 
literary,  commercial,  &c.  from  the 
Time  of  its  Conquest  by  Clovis, 
A.  D.  486  :  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Ranken,  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Glasgowj:  Vol.  I.” — is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  considerable  merit,  although 


it  may  not  have  weight  Or  ele¬ 
gance  to  promote  the  author  to  the 
first  rank  of  historians.  His  plan 
is  nearly  that  of  Dr.  Henry,  in  his 
history  of  our  own  country ;  but 
Dr.  Henry  had  advantages  of  ma¬ 
terials  which,  we  apprehend,  the 
present  author  will  find  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  collect,  respecting  the 
civil,  military,  ecclesiastical,  lite¬ 
rary  history  of.  a  foreign  nation. 
He  has,  however,  made  a  good 
use  of  what  can  be  gleaned  from 
contemporary  historians ;  and  al¬ 
though  we  miss  the  luminous  pe¬ 
riods  of  Gibbon,  a  reader  of -less 
expectations  will  be  pleased  with 
the  plain  and  easy  style  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  author,  and  with  the  perspi¬ 
cuous  view  he  gives  cf  the  most 
celebrated  facts  and  characters  of 
those  early  times. 

The  “  History  of  the  principal 
Events  of  the  Reign  of  Frederic- 
William  II.  King  of  Prussia  ;  and 
a  political  Picture  of  Europe,  from 
1786  to  1796,  containing  a  Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Revolutions  of  Brabant, 
Holland,  Poland,  and  France:  in 
three  Volumes :  translated  from  the 
French  of  L.  P.  Segur  the  Elder, 
formerly  Ambassador  of  Louis  XVI. 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Vi¬ 
enna” —  is  a  work  of  which  we 
took  some  notice  in  our  account  of 
Foreign  Literature  belonging  to 
the  preceding  year.  It  comes 
under  the  class  of  those  memoirs 
from  which  future  historians  may 
extract  their  materials,  and  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  valuable  collection  of  use¬ 
ful  facts.  It  commences  with  a 
well-written  introduction,  or  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  history  of  the  princes 
who  have  governed  Prussia  and 
Brandenburg.  This  is  followed 
by  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  and  a  picture  of  the 
political  situation  of  Europe  at  the 
epoch  in  which  Frederic- William 
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II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia. 
The  memoirs  then  commence,  and 
relate  to  the  affairs  of  Russia  and 
the  Porte;  the  House  of  Austria 
beaten  by  the  Turks,  threatened  by 
the  Prussians,  harassed  by  the  com¬ 
motions  of  Hungary,  and  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  revolt  of  Bra¬ 
bant  ;  the  revolution  of  Holland, 
produced  by  a  contest  between  the 
stadtholder  and  those  who  wished 
to  annihilate  his  power,  but  who 
were  constrained  by  the  Prussian 
arms  to  submit  to  his  yoke  ;  the 
efforts  of  Poland  in  the  cause  of 
independence,  and  the ''  partition 
of  that  kingdom  ;  the  explosion  of 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  French  ; 
the  war  of  the  people  against 
kings,  nobles,  and  priests ;  the 
crusade  of  all  thrones  against  the 
revolution;  the  invasion  of  France, 
and  its  successful  resistance.  These 
latter  subjects  are  detailed  with 
great  ability ;  and  the  author's  ar¬ 
guments  are  in  general  such  as  be¬ 
come  an  enlightened  statesman, 
although,  perhaps,  on  some  points, 
they  may  interfere  with  circum¬ 
stances  of  which  he  could  not  have 
the  best  opportunities  of  being  in¬ 
formed.  We  allude  principally  to 
a  few  particulars,  not  indeed  of 
great  moment,  in  his  account  of 
the  views  and  conduct  of  the  En¬ 
glish  court. 

After  so  recently  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Planta’s  History  of 
the  Helvetic  Confederacy  (in  our 
last  Register),  we  are  again  invited 
to  the  same  subject  by  “  The  His¬ 
tory  of  Helvetia,  containing  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  federa¬ 
tive  Republics  to  the  middle  of  the 
15th  Century.  By  Francis  Flare 
Naylor,  Esq*”.  2  vols.  Between 
these  two  works  there  is  at  least 
this  material  difference — Mr.  Nay¬ 
lor’s  comprises  only  what  he  calls 
the  golden  age  of  the  confederacy. 
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and  goes  not  further  than  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  15th  century,  the  epochs, 
when  the  famous  Grey  league  was 
instituted :  after  which  period,  in¬ 
ternal  disputes  began  to  divide  the 
union  that  had  hitherto  subsisted 
between  tire  cantons,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  dissolution, 
of  what  had  been  the  work  of  so 
many  glorious  struggles.  But  Mr. 
Planta’s  history  is  continued  through 
the  Burgundian  and  Italian  wars, 
to  the  late  subversion  of  the  Swiss 
government  by  the  French.  That 
part  of  the  history  which  both  have 
treated,  being  derived  from  the 
same  sources,  bears  a  considerable 
similarity  ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
conclusions  drawn  are  extremely 
different ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we 
apprehend  that  the  decision  of  the 
public  will  incline  to  Mr.  Planta’s 
work.  Without  impeaching  the 
judgment  of  the  present  author 
with  respect  to  historical  facts, 
some  of  his  opinions  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  characters  will  probably 
appear  to  be  written  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  prejudice. 

iC  The  History  of  Mauritius,  or 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Islands,  from  their  first 
Discovery  to  the  present  Time ; 
composed,  principally  from  the  Pa¬ 
pers  and  Memoirs  of  Baron  Grant, 
who  resided  twenty  Years  in  the 
Island,  by  his  Son,  Charles  Grant, 
Viscount  de  Vaux.  Illustrated  with 
Maps  from  the  best  Authorities.” 
While  we  consider  this  work  as  an 
important  addition  to  our  sources 
of  information  respecting  the  Mau¬ 
ritius,  which  has  never  been  so 
fully  described,  we  must  object 
that  it  is  compiled  with  so  little 
method,  and  indeed  with  such  de¬ 
fiance  of  arrangement,  as  to  repel 
the  general  reader  by  its  confused 
prolixity,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Pon¬ 
dicherry, 
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dicherry,  biographical  sketches  of 
various  French  characters,  a  life  of 
Hyder  Ali,  and  other  matter  un¬ 
connected  with  the  main  subject. 
The  neighbouring  islands  described 
are  the  island  of  Rodriguez,  or  Diego 
Ruis,  and  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  con¬ 
cerning  which  much  curious  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  learned  ;  and  the 
whole,  although  it  cannot  be  read  in 
detail  with  pleasure,  may  be  occa¬ 
sionally  Con  suited  with  advantage  by 
geographers  and  politicians,  the  lo¬ 
cal  situationsof  the  islands  of  Bour¬ 
bon  and  Mauritius  rendering  them 
of  peculiar  importance  to  whatever 
power  has  the  possession  of  them. 

If  we  except  a  very  few  articles, 
little' addition  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  our  stock  of 
Biographical  knowledge.  “  The 
Life  of  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of 
France,  from  his  Birth  to  the  Treaty 
of  Luneville,"  is  a  work  which,  in¬ 
dependently  of  its  intrinsic  merit, 
will  be  generally  read,  as  tending 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  respecting  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  personages  of  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  times.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  this  volume  re¬ 
lates  to  the  early  life  of  the  chief 
consul,  in  which  there  occurred 
many  circumstances  that  seemed 
to  separate  him  from  the  com¬ 
mon  mass  of  mankind.  The  au¬ 
thor,  who  resides  under  the  con¬ 
sular  government,  is  abundantly 
partial  to  his  subject ;  but  whether 
this  be  a  justifiable  partiality  must 
depend  on  further  information,  and 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
transactions,  that  can,  at  present, 
be  viewed  on  the  surface  only. 

Prefixed  to  a  translation,  by  Dr. 
Hall,  of  Spallanzani's  “  Experi¬ 
ments  upon  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,"  is  a  sketch  of  the  (t  Li¬ 
terary  Life  "  of  that  eminent  phi- 
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losopher,  by  J.  Tourdes,  M.  D.  of 
the  university  of  Montpelier,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  be  highly  gratifying 
to  medical  students.  From  his  ex¬ 
periments,  we  Confess,  we  turn 
with  abhorrence,  and  must  deeply 
regret,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  a 
less  portion  of  cruelty  would  not  be  * 
sufficient  for  all  the  useful  purposes 
of  physiology. 

The  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  William  Robertson, 
D.D.  F.R.  S..E.  late  Principal  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Historiographer  to  His  Majesty  for 
Scotland,"  must  Jne  considered  as 
an  important  article.  The  author, 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  has  spared 
no  pains  to  ascertain,  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  many  cu¬ 
rious  particulars  of  the  early  life  of 
our  celebrated  historian  ;  but  has 
devoted  his  principal  attention  to 
'his  literary  history,  which  he  has 
unfolded  in  an  elegant  and  pleasing 
narrative,  illustrated  by  correspon¬ 
dence,  which  will  be  found  highly 
interesting  to  scholars,  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  There  is  an  or¬ 
der  and  method  in  this  “  Account," 
which  ought  to  be  generally  adopt¬ 
ed  where  the  materials  are  ade¬ 
quate.  In  section  first,  we  have  the 
life  of  Dr.  Robertson  from  his  birth 
till  the  publication  of  his  History 
of  Scotland  ;  in  section  second,  pror 
gress  of  his  literary  plans,  and 
“  History  qf  the  Reign  of  Charles 
V. :"  in  section  third,  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  is  continued  with  the  ft  History 
of  America:  in  section  fourth,  we 
have  an  account  of  his  (f  Historical 
Disquisition  concerning  India,"- and 
general  remarks  on  his  merits  as  a 
historian  :  in  section  fifth,  a  review 
of  the  more  active  occupations  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  life,  and  a  sketch 
of  his- character.  To  the  whole  is 
ndd'ed,  an  Appendix  of  literary 
correspondence.  From  this  out- 
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line  of  the  contents,  it  will  be 
Seen  that  the  biographer  has  given 
less  ot  private  life  and  manners^ 
than  of  literary  history.  The  latter, 
however,  is  enriched  with  .much 
judicious  criticism,  in  a  style  of 
elegance  not  very  usual  in  modern 
biography. 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  intro¬ 
duce,  that,  ill  the  Sermons  of 
Hugh  Blair,  D.  D.  vol.  V.’"  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  theological  depart¬ 
ment,  some  memoirs  are  given  of 
that  eminent  divine,  written  with 
an  affectionate  pen,  and  perhaps 
with  more  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  French  eloge  than  English  bio¬ 
graphy  ought  to  admit. 

“  The  Life  of  David  Garrick, 
E^q.  by  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq.” 
2  vols.  contains  much  amusing 
and  interesting  matter, -but  cer¬ 
tainly  disappointed  the  expecta¬ 
tions  we  had  formed  from  the  re¬ 
puted  qualifications  of  the  bio¬ 
grapher.  The  narrative  rs  elegant 
and  pleasing,  but  we  have  little  or 
nothing  new,  except  a  profusion  of 
criticisms  on  the  principal  charac¬ 
ters  performed  by  Mr.  Garrick, 
which  might  have  suited  any  oilier 
work.  Even  prologues  and  epi¬ 
logues  that  have  been  printed  again 
tnd  again  are  brought  to  increase 
the  bulk  without  adding  an  atom 
to  the  value  of  these  volumes.  Cri¬ 
ticism  is  disarmed,  indeed,  when 
we  consider  the  age  of  the  writer ; 
but  his  fame  is  not  increased,  and 
the  public  is  disappointed. 

“  Memoirs  of  John  Bacon,  Esq. 
R.  A.  with  Reflections  drawn  from 
a  Review  of  his  Moral  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Character.  By  Richard  Cecil, 
A.  M.  Minister  of  St,  John's,  Bed¬ 
ford-Row,  &c.”  In  these  brief 
memoirs  we  have  a  pleasing  sketch 
of  the  private  character  of  Mr. 
Bacon,  who,  to  his  eminent  pro¬ 
fessional  talents,  superadded  the 
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piety  of  an  humble  Christian  ;  but, 
as  his  fame  must  rest  on  excellence 
as  a  sculptor,  we  regret  that  the 
employment  of  biographer  did 
not  fall  into  the  Hands  of  some  peril 
son  qualified  to.  appreciate  his  me* 
rits  in  teat-  branch ,  and' t©  fo’rniVh 
such  -information  to  his  successors 
as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  detail  of  the  early  genius  and 
progressive  improvements  of  a 
man,  who  was  certainly  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  his  country,  and  whom 
his  country  might  peculiarly  claim 
for  her  own,  since  it  appears  he 
cultivated  his  art  without  any 
help  from  foreign  travel. 

The  4t  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Froissart,  with  an  Essay  on  his 
Works,  and  a  Criticism  on  his 
History.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  M.  de  la  Curne  de  St.  Palaye. 
By  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.  M.  P.” 
does,  credit  to  the  taste  of  the 
translator,  who,  we  are  informed, 
is  preparing  for  publication,  a  new 
translation  of  the  Chronicles  of 
Froissart,  collated  with  the  best 
French  editions  and  MSS.  In  the 
essay  on  Froissart's  works,  we 
have  a  general  and  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  plan  of  the  history  ;  division 
of  the  four  volumes  of  the  history 
into  parts,  and  that  of  the  first  of 
these  volumes  into  several  parts, 
with  an  inquiry  whether  Froissart 
made  these  divisions,  partly  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  affirmative  and  partly 
in  the  negative ;  the  time  which 
Froissart  employed  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  history ;  the  inquiries 
which  he  made,  the  pains  he  took 
to  form  it;  and,  lastly,  the  ob¬ 
ject  he  proposed  in  writing  it,  and 
the  rules  he  laid  down  for  it. 
These  are  particulars  not  generally 
known  in  this  country,  and  are  very 
proper  to  precede  Mr,  Johnes's  in¬ 
tended  translation  of  the  History  or 
Chronicles, 
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"  Memoir  of  An  gel  us  Politianus, 
Actius  Sincerus  Sannazarius,  Pe¬ 
trus  Berobus,  Hieronymus  Fracas- 
tonus,  Marcus  Antonius  Flaminius, 
and  the  Amalthei;  Translations 
from  their  poetical  Works,  and 
Notes  and  Observations  concern¬ 
ing-  other  literary  Characters  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Centuries. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Parr  Greswell, 
Curate  of  Denton,  in  Lancashire,” 
fs  an  elegant  effort  in  the  cause  of 
neglected  literature,  and  directs  our 
attention  to  a  period  highly  inter¬ 
esting  no  less  to  the  philosophical 
than  the  classical  inquirer,  and  upon 
which  great  light  has  lately  been 
thrown  by  the  valuable  <e  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,”  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  and  “  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Medici,”  bv  sir  Richard 
Clayton.  The  present  author  is  a 
successful  gleaner  in  the  same  field  ; 
and  besides  the  memoirs,  which 
are  drawn  up  with  taste  and  fide¬ 
lity,  has  furnished  judicious  ac¬ 
counts  of  Pjcus  of  Mirandola,  Mar¬ 
shals  Ficinus,  Leo  Battista  Alberti, 
Pomponius  Lcetus,  Jov.  Pontanus, 
Leo  X-j  and  other  contemporaries. 
In  his  translations,  which  are  nu¬ 
merous,  he  has  given  the  spirit  of 
the  originals  with  accuracy  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  \Vith  powers  of  versi¬ 
fication  that  entitle  him  to  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  among  modern  poets. 

The  “  Lives  of  Scottish  Au¬ 
thors,  viz.  Ferguson,  Falconer,  and 
Russel,  by  David  Irving,”  is  a 
small  contribution  to  literary  hi¬ 
story,  as  far  as  Falconer,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Shipwreck,”  and 
Russel,  the  author  of  “  Modern 
Europe,”  are  concerned.  These 
are  works  of  considerable  cele¬ 
brity,  and  entitle  the  writers  to 
the  honours  of  biography,  which 
are  here  conferred,  however,  with 
more  friendship  than  judgment. 
tr  The  Life,  Adventures,  and 
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Opinions,  of  Col.  George  Hanger, 
written  by  Himself.  To  which  is 
added,  Advice  to  the  Prelates  and 
Legislators,  how  to  correct  the  Im¬ 
morality  and  Jacobinism  of  the  pre*. 
sent  Age,  and  at  the  same  Time 
increase  the  Revenue ;  Advice  to 
the  lovely  Cyprians,  and  to  the 
Fair  Sex  in  general,  how  to  pass 
their  Lives  in  future  to  their,  better 
Satisfaction,  and  to  enjoy,  with  Dis¬ 
cretion,  the  three  Cardinal  Vir¬ 
tues  ;  on  Matrimony,  compulsive 
Wedlock,  and  on  Polygamy  ;  on 
the  Misery  of  Female  Prostitution  ; 
the  History  of  the  lovely  Egyptia, 
the  Pamela  of  Norwood,  aifd  the 
Paragon  of  the  Egyptian  Race-; 
the  Author’s  Marriage  with  her, 
and  her  cruel  Elopement  with  a 
travelling-  Tinker:  and  a  History 
of  the  KingVBench  Prison,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Author  during  his  Cus¬ 
tody  under  the  Marshal  of  that 
Prison,  descriptive  of  the  Miseries 
endured  by  the  Prisoners,  and  the 
extravagant  Expense  incident  to 
their  Confinement,”  2  vois.  Per¬ 
haps  such  a  farrago  as  this  might 
have  been  omitted,  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  chasm  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  year  ;  other  journalists  have 
dismissed  it  •  with  the  contempt  jt 
deserves,  and  from  which  we  have 
no  wish  to  detract.  Still  it  proves 
that  nothing  can  be  so  contempti¬ 
ble  as  the  life  and  opinions  of  a 
man  of  pleasure  even  when  writ¬ 
ten  by  himself,  tmd  with  all  the 
softenings  which  self  can  prompt. 
Wc  have  heard  of  a  people  who 
rrfade  their  slaves  drunk,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  them  to  their  children,  that 
they  might  acquire  an  early  hatred 
of  that  vice.  ‘  With  the  same  view, 
this  work  might  perhaps  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  young  men  of  family 
and  fortune.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  first  volume,  we  are  presented 
with  a  portrait  of-  the  author  hang¬ 
ing 
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ing  on  a  gibbet;  bat  whether  this 
be  characteristic,  or  prophetical, 
the  present  is  not  the  time  to  in¬ 
quire. 

The  only  remaining  biographical 
work  is  one  of  which  we  are  sorry 
we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  much 
higher  respect — f<  Meriioirs  of  Mrs. 
Robinson,  written  by  Herself,  with 
some  posthumous  Pieces/'  4  vols. 
To  this  lady's  abilities  we  have 
ever  been  ready  to  bear  testimony; 
but  to  exhibit  her  life  either  a  pat¬ 
tern,  or  by  way  of  apology,  is  the 
relaxation  of  all  moral  principle. 
Those  who  delight,  however,  in 
the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the 
times,  will  meet  with  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  in  these  “  Memoirs," 
which  do  not  occupy  two  little  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  break  off  where  vul¬ 
gar  curiosity  would  rather  wish 
they  had  begiin.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  contain  some  fugi¬ 
tive  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  ori¬ 
ginally  written  for  newspapers,  or 
left  unfinished  in  manuscript. 
Their  merits  are  various :  but  of 
the  Memoirs  we  apprehend  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  edi¬ 
tor  pretends  they  were  published 
from  motives  of  filial  piety — an 
excuse  which,  to  those  who 
know  what  filial  piety  is,  will 
probably  appear  incomprehen¬ 
sible. 

At  the  head  of  our  department 
of  Antiquities  and  Topography  it 
seems  necessary  to  place  “  JEgyp- 
tiaca,  or  Observations  on  certain 
Antiquities  of  Egypt :  in  two  Parts 
— Part  1.  the  History  of  Pompey's 
Pillar  elucidated  ;  Part  II,  Abdol- 
.  latif ’s  Account  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Egypt,  written  in  Arabic  A.  D. 
1203  :  translated  into  English,  and 
illustrated  with  Notes,  by  J.  White, 
D.  D.  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Oxford."  The  pre- 
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sent  volume  contains  only  Part  I, 
or  the  History  of  Pompey’s  Pillar 
elucidated,  which  is  divided  into 
six  sections.  The  first  is  intended 
to  obviate  any  prejudices  which 
may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  from  this  stupendous  co¬ 
lumn  being  usually  called  Pompey's 
Pillar.  The  author  next  endea¬ 
vours  to  fix  the  age  of  it,  about 
which  there  have  been  many  dis¬ 
putes  ;  and  examines  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Wortley  Montague,  Bro~ 
tier,  and  Michaelis.  Brotier,  whose 
opinion  is  canvassed  in  the  second 
section,  appears  to  approach  near¬ 
est  the  truth.  In  the  third  section 
he  ably  combats  the  hypothesis  of 
Michaelis,  who  translates  the  Ara¬ 
bic  name  of  the  Pillar,  Amud  Issa- 
wari,  by  the  Pillar  of  Severus ; " 
as  his  own  investigation,  strength¬ 
ened  by  Arabic  authorities  of  the 
middle  centuries,  clearly  proves, 
that  the  true  meaning  is  “  the  Co¬ 
lumn  of  the  Pillars."  To  an  En¬ 
glish  ear,  he  observes,  this  phrase 
will  perhaps  appear  rather  tauto- 
logous  :  our  language  affords  no 
correspondent  term,  no  word 
equally  extensive  with  Amud, 
which  includes  both  the  round 
and  the  square  pillar,  and  may 
be  applied  to  a  Grecian  column 
or  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  At  the 
time  when  the  Arabic  language 
first  prevailed  in  Egypt,  there 
were  only  two  extraordinary  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  kind  remaining  in 
Alexandria  — "Cleopatra’s  Needle 
and  Pompey's  Pillar;  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  appear  to  have  distin¬ 
guished  them  by  their  local  situa¬ 
tion,  calling  the  one  “AmM  il 
Babri  —  the  Column  of  the  Sea," 
and  the  other  ^Amud  Issawari — > 
the  Column  of  the  Pillars."  The 
learned  professor  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  some  reason  must  be 
assigned  for  the  use  of  this  appel¬ 
lation 
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lation  as  descriptive  of  the  column ; 
and  after  citing  from  Pocockc  the 
existence,  in  his  time,  of  fragments 
of  massy  columns  similar  to  the 
substance  of  the  shaft  (which  is  of 
red  granite),  scattered  around  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pillar 
in  question ;  and  after  advancing 
the  positive  testimony  of  respect¬ 
able  Arabic  writers  of  the  middle 
centuries,  that  in  their  time  it  was 
surrounded  by  nearly  four  hundred 
of  such  pillars ;  he  enters  on  the 
question.  To  what  immense  fabric 
did  these  pillars  belong,  by  whom 
was  it  erected,  for  what  purpose, 
and  at  what  acra  ?  The  remaining 
sections  are  employed  on  these  in¬ 
teresting  subjects.  The  result  brief¬ 
ly  is,  that  the  great  temple  of  Sera- 
pis  was  on,  or  very  near,  the  spot 
where  the  pillar  in  question  stands. 
Ptolomy  Soter,  or  Lagos,  was  the 
founder  of  it,  and  of  the  library  and 
museum  annexed ;  and  his  son  and 
successor,  Philadelphus,  had  the 
honour  of  finishing  this  superb 
structure  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
area  stood  the  majestic  column 
usually  called  Pompey's  Pillar. — It 
is  impossible,  in  our  narrow  limits, 
to  do  more  than  transcribe  this  re¬ 
sult  of  the  learned  professor's  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  but  we  can  with  con¬ 
fidence  recommend  to  the  scholar 
and  the  antiquary  the  vast  mass  of 
proof  he  has  advanced  in  support 
of  it,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  clear,  regular,  and  connected. 
Another  part  of  this  work,  not  less 
interesting  to  the  learned,  is  an 
inquiry  into  the  fact  of  the  burning 
of  the  Alexandrian  library  by  the 
orders  of  the  caliph  Omar,  in  the 
seventh  century,  which  G  ibbon  has 
denied,  but  for  which  Dr.  White 
has  produced  at  least  two. testimo¬ 
nies  which  appear  decisive. 

(c  Grecian  Antiquities,  or-  An 
Account  of  the  public  and  private 


Life  of  the  Greeks ;  relating  to 
their  Government,  Laws,  Magi¬ 
stracy,  judicial  Proceedings,  naval 
and  military  Affairs,  Religion,  Ora¬ 
cles,  Festivals,  &c.  & c.  ;  chiefly 
designed  to  explain  Words  in  the 
Greek  Classics  according  to  the 
Rites  and  Customs  to  which  they 
refer :  to  which  is  added  a  Chro¬ 
nology  of  remarkable  Events  in  the 
Grecian  History,  from  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Argos 
under  Inachus,  to  the  Death  of 
Alexander  :  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Harwood,  late  of  University  CoH 
lege,  Oxford.'”  This  work  is  pro¬ 
fessedly  modelled  on  Dr.  Adams's 
Roman  Antiquities,  now  become 
a  popular  book  in  schools,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  held  in  like  estimation, 
although  it  cannot  be  ranked  a- 
mong  original  compositions,  being 
an  abstract  of  Potter's  Archseolo- 
gia,  with  a  close  adherence  to  the 
order,  the  references,  and  the  facts 
in  that  celebrated  work.  Some 
additions,  however,  are  made-from 
Bos,  &c. ;  and  its  advantages  to 
the  young  scholar  over  that  of  Pot¬ 
ter,  are  apparent  from  the  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  being  an  abridge¬ 
ment,  in  a  convenient  and  useful 
form,  and  in  which  there  are  no 
omissions  of  consequence  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  school-learning. 

To  a  certain  description  of 
readers  much  curious  information 
may  be  derived  from  “An  Inquiry 
into,  the  ancient  Greek  Game,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Palamedes.  antecedent  to  the  Siege 
of  Troy;,  with  Reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  the  same  to  have  been 
known  from  remote  Antiquity  in 
China,  and  progressively  improved 
into  the  Chinese,  Indian,  Persian, 
and  European  Chess  :  ,  also  two 
Dissertations — 1.  On  the  Athenian 
Skirophoria ;  2.  On  the  mystical 
Meaning  of  the  Bough  and  Um- 
‘  "  brelia. 
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brelk  in  the  Skiran  Rites.”  The 
object  of  the  learned  author  of.  this 
vvork  (who,  vve  understand,  is  Mr. 
Christie,  jqn.  son  of  Mr,  Christie 
of  Pall-mall)  is  to  inquire  whether 
it  be  more  natural  to  conceive  the 
game.  Chess,  to  have  been  invent¬ 
ed  by  an  effort  of  the  mind  of  one 
person,  and  devised,  f'ormeS,  and 
perfected  at  one  instant  of  time; 
or  whether  it  may  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  probable  that  some  rude 
materials  existed,  which  falling 
into  the  hands  of  ingenious  and 
able  workmen  at  different  periods, 
were  variously  fashioned  bv  them, 
and  united  at  last  in  the  elegant 
structure  of  the  modern  game. 
Our  author  inclines  to  the  latter 
opinion,  and  brings  considerably 
strong  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Greeks  were  the  original  inven¬ 
tors,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Pa!a- 
medes.  From  this  he  traces  it,  in 
all  degrees  of  improvement,  to  the 
state  in  which  we  find  it.  Much 
classical  knowledge  is  displayed 
on  this  curious  subject,  and  on  the 
mysteries  and  religious  allegories 
of  the  ancient  heathens  which  are 
connected  with  it ;  but,  without 
absolutely  condemning  the  choice 
of  this  subject,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  express  a  hope  that  such  copious 
reading  and  critical  acumen  will 
be  hereafter  employed  in  some  in¬ 
vestigation  of  more  importance  to 
the  learned  wTorld. 

“  G!ig-Gamena  Angel  Deod,  or 
riie  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the 
People  of  England  ;  including  the 
lira!  and  domestic  Recreations, 
VIay-Games,Mummeries,Pageants, 
Processions,  and  pompous  Specta¬ 
cles,  from  tire  earliest  Period  to  the 
iresentTime  :  illustrated  with  En¬ 
gravings  selected  from  ancient 
Jaintings,  in  which  are  represent¬ 
ed  most  of  the  popular  Diversions : 

)y  Joseph  Strutt.”  Prefixed  to 
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this  elegant  volume,  we  have  “A 
general  Arrangement  of  the  popu- 
lai  Sports,  Pastimes,  and  military 
Games ;  together  with  the  various 
Spectacles  of  Mirth  or  Splendor, 
exhibited  publicly  or  privately,  for 
the  Sake  of  Amusement,  at  different 
Periods,  in  England”— an  article' 
which  exhibits  most  extensive 
reading  and  patient  research.  The 
work  itself  is  divided  into  four 
books,  each  subdivided  into  chap¬ 
ters ;  in  which  a  history  is  given 
of  all  rural  exercises  performed  by 
persons  of  rank,  and  rural  exer¬ 
cises  generally  practised ;  pastimes 
usually  exercised  in  towns  and  ci¬ 
ties,  or  places  adjoining  to  them  ; 
domes!  ic  amusements  of  various 
kinds,  and  pastimes  appropriated 
to  particular  seasons.  All  these, 
amounting  to  many  hundred  arti¬ 
cles,  are  traced  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  their  source :  the  revolu¬ 
tions,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  every 
amusement  are  given,  and  those 
changes  of  manners  carefully  noted 
which  abolished  some  and  revived 
other  sports.  The  uses  of  a  work 
of  this  description  are  more  than  a 
superficial  reader  will  perhaps  ad¬ 
mit  :  nothing  can  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  history  of  manners  * 
and  it  is  only  by  comparative  esti¬ 
mates  that  we  can  arrive  at  any 
thing  like  a  standard  of  decency 
and  propriety.  We  cordially  agree 
with  the  author,  therefore,,  that,  in 
order  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the 
character  of  any  par^eular  people, 
it  iS  absolutely  necessary  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  sports  and  pastimes  most 
generally  prevalent  among  them. 
War,  policy,  and  other  contin¬ 
gent  circumstances,  may  effectual¬ 
ly  place  men,  at  different  times,  in 
different  points  of  view-;  butwhea 
we  follow  them  into  their  retire*, 
ments,  where  no  djsguise  is  neces¬ 
sary,  wo  are  most  likely  to  see 
^  them 
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them  in  their  true  state,  and  may 
best  judge  of  their  natural  disposi¬ 
tion.  Copious,  therefore,  as  this 
Work  is,  in  mere  entertainment,  it 
may  be  consulted  by  the  philoso¬ 
pher  and  the  politician  for  more 
important  purposes.  The  author, 
too,  has  thrown  considerable  light 
on  many  historical  obscurities,  and 
has  collected,  from  scarce  books 
and  manuscripts,  many  singular 
circumstances  respecting  national 
manners  which  were  not  generally 
known  :  nor  has  he  neglected  the 
important  duty  of  censuring  the 
barbarity  of  certain  sports  with 
due  abhorrence.  The  plates,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  taken  from 
ancient  paintings  in  books  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  British  Museum, 
and  some  private  collections ;  and 
are  illustrative  of  various  amuse¬ 
ments  of  former  times. 

*(  Some  Account  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Church  of  Durham  ;  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  Plans,  Elevations,  and 
Sections,  of  that  Building :  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Order  and  at  the  Ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London”—  is  a  splendid  work, 
which  does  honour  to  the  taste  and 
liberality  of  the  society.  The  ca¬ 
thedrals  of  this  country  have  been, 
until  lately,  most  shamefully  neg¬ 
lected  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
unwearied  exertions  of  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  our  ancient  architecture, 
usually  called  Gothic,  that  we  ob¬ 


and  the  whole  probably  complete*! 
about  1495,  by  the  .liberality  of 
many  benefactors.  The  plates 
given  are  eleven  in  number  j 
finely  engraven  by  Basire  front 
the  designs  of  Carter.  Of  th6 
merit  of  these  no  description  can 
give  any  adequate  notion.  Thb 
letter-press  of  this  work,  howrever, 
is  rather  short ;  and  the  reference, 
for  a  more  exact  detail,  to  Davies's 
book,  and  to  Hutchinson's  County 
History,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  to 
many  readers  so  satisfactory  as  a 
detail  from  actual  observation  of 
the  present  state  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  5 

“  The  History  of  Guildford,  the 
County-Town  of  Surrey  ;  contain¬ 
ing  its  ancient  and  present  State, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical :  collected 
from  public  Records  and  other 
Authorities :  with  some  Account  of 
the  Country  three  Miles  round  ” — - 
is  a  volume  that  will  be  principally 
interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Guildford  and  its  vicinity.  The 
author  has  collected  what  he  could 
find,  without  much  attention  to 
arrangement,  or  the  more  pleasing 
view  of  entertainment  :  it  has 
no  plan,  plates,  introduction,  or 
index.  The  author,  however,  has 
not  been  deficient  in  useful  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  his  materials  will 
be  valuable  to  the  county  historian, 
or  guide  compiler. 

Of  a  place  of  comparative  ob¬ 
scurity  we  have  a  far  more  elabo¬ 
rate  account  in  “  A  History  of  the 
original  Parish  of  W  hall  fey,  and 
Honour  of  Clitheroe,  in  the  Coun¬ 


serve  the  revival  of  a  spirit  of  pre¬ 
servation  and  repair.  Durham  is 
Lfere  given  as  a  specimen,  the  most 
•magnificent  as  well  as  the  most 
•pferfect,  of  that  august  style  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  Which  modern  artists  in 
vain  attempt  to  imitate.  It  WhS 
begun  in  1093  by  William  dfe  Ca- 
rilfepho,  bishop  of  thfe  diocese  :  the 
Walls  were  completed  by  Ranulph 
Flambaud,  amotherbishop,  in  10$9; 


ties  of  Lancaster  and  York  :  by 
Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,-LL.D, 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries :  with  Plates  and  Maps.”  The 
parish  of  Whallfey  and  the  honour 
of  Clitheroe  are  here  traced  back 
to  the  Brigantes— -to  an  inferior 
tribe  of  that  people,  denominated 

by 
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?y  Ptolemy  the  Setantii ,  or  rather 
'icganth;  but  called  by  the  anony¬ 
mous  Ravennas  Sistuntiuti,  or  more 
Mobably  Seguntiavi*  Having  given- 
his  important  consequence  to 
Vh  alley,  the  author  proceeds  to 
he  Roman  History ;  Memorials  of 
he  Parish  during  the  Saxon  Aira; 
he  ecclesiastical  History;  the  Pa- 
ish-church  and  Vicarage  of  Whal¬ 
ey  ;  Origin,  Progress,  and  Ramifi- 
ations  of  Property  :  on  all  which 
ie  is  prolix  beyond  the  usual  li- 
:ense  of  topographic  investigation. 
I'he  picturesque  views,  however, 
md  other  ornaments  of  the  work, 
nay  render  it  interesting  to  anti¬ 
quarian  readers. 

<e  The  History  and  Antiquities 
>f  the  Parish  of  St.  David,  South 
Vales;  the  most  ancient  Docu¬ 
ments  collected  from  the  Bodleian 
library  :  to  which  is  annexed  a 
:orrect  List  of  the  Archbishops, 
lishops,  &c.  who  have  filled 
hat  See :  embellished  with  Plates 
n  Aquatinta,  from  Drawings  made 
»n  the  Spot  by  the  Author,  George 
V .  Manby,  Esq.” — contains  an  in- 
eresting  and  well-Written  account 
if  a  spot  to  which  the  attention  of 
ravellers  is  particularly  directed, 
.nd  which  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
ects  of  a  tour  in  South  Wales. 
Phe  author  is  in  general  correct  in 
he.  historical  part,  although  some 
'missions  may  be  discovered  ;  and 
he  list  of  prelates  and  dignita- 
ies  of  the  cathedral  should  have 
men  carried  down  to  the  present 
imes  in  a  work  which  professes  to 
is  statistical.  The  plates  are  no 
nconsiderable  testimony  of  the 
uthorks  taste  as  a  draughtsman, 
nd  are  very  neatly  engraved  for 
he  tinted  manner. 

(<  The  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  di- 
playedin  statistical,  historical,  and 
descriptive  Sketches ;  illustrated 
j  Views  pf  the  principal  Seats; 


interspersed  with  Anecdotes  of  the 
Arts  :  ”  two  volumes  —  is  a  compi¬ 
lation  of  very  considerable  merit, 
but  does  not  altogether  exhibit  the 
accuracy  and  profound  research 
which  an  antiquary  would  expect. 
It  is,  however,  a  pleasing  sketch, 
and  has  every  advantage  of  elegant 
typography  and  plates  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  general  readers.  The 
author,  Mr.  Britton,  was  sometimes 
disappointed  in  his  solicitations  for 
information,  and  vents  his  indigna¬ 
tion,  in  terms  not  very  courtly,  on 

those  indolent,  haughty,  or  igno- 
rantly-despicable,  beings'”  who  re¬ 
fused  it. 

By  the  same  author,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Bi'ayley,  has  been 
published  the  first  volume  of  a  work 
entitled  “The  Beauties  of  England 
and  W ales ;  or.  Delineations,  topo¬ 
graphical,  historical,  and  descrip¬ 
tive,  of  each  County.”  In  this, 
as  in  the  former,  we  perceive 
many  inaccuracies ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  for  the  purpose  of  common 
readers,  it  may  be  recommended 
as  a  safe  guide.  The  counties  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  volume  are  Bedford¬ 
shire,  Berkshire,  and  Buckingham¬ 
shire  ;  and  the  engravings,  it  is  but 
justice  to  add,  are  of  distinguished 
beauty,  and  far  superior  to  what 
have  ever  been  given  in  any  work 
of  this  kind. 

“  A  general  Account  of  all  the 
Rivers  of  Note  in  Great  Britain; 
with  their  several  Courses,  their 
peculiar  Characters,  the  Countries 
through  which  they  flow,  and  the 
entire  Sea  Coast  of  our  Island;  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  minute  Description 
of  the  Thames,  and  its  auxiliary 
Streams:  by  Henry  Skrine,  Esq. 
LL.B.  of  Warley,  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  Author  of  three  successive 
Tours  in  the  North  of  England 
and  Scotland,  ip  1795,  and  Two 
successive  Tours  in  South  and 
T  2  North 
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North  Wales,  in  1799.”  The  de¬ 
sign  of  this  elegant  work  is  new, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exe¬ 
cuted,  in  general  very  meritorious. 
Alter  a  preliminary  essay,the  author 
proceeds  to  describe  the  rivers  in 
the  following  order  :  the  rivers  of 
Essex,  northward  of  the  Thames  ; 
the  Trent  and  its  various  compo¬ 
nent  streams ;  congress  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  Yorkshire,  which  unite 
with  the  Trent  and  Ancholme,  to 
form  the  Humber ;  rivers  of  Dur¬ 
ham  ;  coast  of  St  otland,  from 
Berwick  on  Tw  eed  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth ;  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  from 
the  Firth  of  Tay  to  the  extreme 
point  of  Kinnaird,  in  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  and  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Murray  Firth  ;  the  Spean  of  Inver¬ 
ness-shire  ;  rivers  of  England  com¬ 
municating  with  the  western  sea; 
livers  of  Wales  beyond  the  Dee  ; 
Milford  Haven  and  its  various 
branches ;  the  Wye  and  its  tribu¬ 
tary  streams ;  rivers  of  Somerset¬ 
shire,  the  north  of  Devonshire,  and 
Cornwall ;  rivers  of  Devonshire 
and  Dorsetshire  ;  the  coast  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hamp¬ 
shire;  rivers  of  Sussex  and  Kent; 
the  Thames  and  its  auxiliary 
streams.  The  descriptions  of  these 
various  objects  include  whatever 
can  strike  the  picturesque  eye  in 
v'ater,  wood*  lawn,  hill,  or  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  the  information  of  the 
reader  is  further  assisted  by  neatly 
engraved  maps  of  the  course  of 
the  river.  The  author  has  been 
fortunate  in  the,  choice  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  must  be  dear  to  every 
lover  of  his  country,  and  has  been 
not  less  so,  in  i  furnishing  so  much 
rational  and  elegant  entertainment 
on' a  plan  in  w  hich,  as  tar  as  we 
can  recollect,  he  has  not  been  an¬ 
ticipated  by  any  former  topo¬ 
grapher. 

The  only  remaining  work  under 


this  head,  that  merits  attention,  is 
“  The  Picture  of  Petersburg,  from  ] 
the  German  of  Plenry  Storch,”1 
whych  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
delineation  of  the  actual  state  of  a 
metropolis,  that  has  ever  been 
given,  and  bears  many  marks  of 
authenticity.  The  subjects  com-  1 
prehended  under  this  title  “  Pic¬ 
ture,”  are  so  various,  that  th'e  bare 
enumeration  might  extend  to  many  ■ 
pages.  Nothing  is,  indeed,  omitted 
that  the  utmost  stretch  of  curiosity 
could  demand,  respecting  the  mo¬ 
ral  and  physical  state  of  Peters¬ 
burg.  What  relates  to  the  for¬ 
mer  may  afford  matter  of  useful 
contemplation  ;  we  confess,  it  im¬ 
presses  us  with  no  very  favourable, 
ideas  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Russia,  or  at  least  of  that  class 
which  in  all  countries  calls  itself  • 
“  the  world”— at  the  same  time 
that  we  see,  wish  pleasure,  an 
anxiety  in  the  government  to  pro¬ 
mote  every  national,  humane,  and 
patriotic  improvement. 

Among  the  most  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  publications  of  the  year 
1801,  under  the  head  of  Travels 
and  Voyages,  is  “  An  Account  of 
Travels  in  to  the  Interior  ol  Southern 
Africa,  in  the  Years  1797  and  1798  : 
including  cursory  Observations  on 
the  Geology  and  Geography  of  the 
Southern  Part  of  that  Continent ; 
the  Natural  History  of  such  Ob¬ 
jects  as  occurred  in  the  Animal, 
Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms  ; 
and  Sketches  of  the  Physical  and 
Moral  Characters  of  the  various 
Tribes  of  Inhabitants  surrounding 
the  Settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  To  which  is  annexed,  a 
Description  of  'the  present  State, 
Population,  and  Produce  of  that  e» 
-terisive  Colony  ;  wuth  a  Map  con¬ 
structed  entirely^  from  actual  Ob* 
servations  made  in  the  Course  of 
the  Travels.  By  John  Barrow, 

hit* 
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late  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Macart¬ 
ney,  and  Auditor-General  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Accounts  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope/’  It  appears  that  when  the 
earl  of  Macartney  arrived  at  the 
Cape  to  take  charge  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  in  May  1797,  he  embraced 
an  early  opportunity  of  obtaining 
information  respecting  the  distant 
parts  of  the  colony,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  bordering  upon  it,  hitherto 
so  little  visited,  and  so  imperfectly 
•known.  His  instructions  on  this 
occasion,  with  which  Mr.  Barrow 
was  honoured,  included  a  variety 
of  objects,  as  well  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  inquirer  as  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  benefit ;  and  the  result 
is  now  laid  before  the  public  in  this 
volume,  which  contains  a  general 
view  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape, 
and  a  more  particular  description 
of  the  promontory  called  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  Sketches  on  a 
journey  from  the  Cape,  across  the 
Karroo,  or  Arid  Desert,  to  the 
Drosdy  of  GraafF  Reynet,  which 
was  our  author’s  first  destination  ; 
•Sketches  on  a  journey  into  the 
country  of  the  Kaffers  ;  and  on  a 
journey  into  the  country  of  the 
Bosjesmans:  Sketches  on  a  journey 
from  GraafF  Reynet  along  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  Cape  ;  and,  lastly. 
Sketches  on  a  journey  into  the 
country  of  the  Namaaquas.  The 
value  of  these  sketches,  as  the 
author  modestlv  terms  them,  will 
be  properly  estimated,  when  we 
consider  the  truth  of  what  he  has 
stated  in  the  outset,  that  no  per¬ 
manent  limits  to  the  colony  were 
ever  fixed  under  the  Dutch  go¬ 
vernment.  The  pastoral  life  that 
the  peasantry  of  the  remote  districts 
at  all  times  adopted,  required  a 
great  extent  of  country  to  feed 
their  numerous  herds:  the  imbe¬ 
cility  and  easy  temper  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  tribes  of  natives  favoured 
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their  avaricious  views ;  and  the 
government  was  either  unwilling, 
or  thought  itself  unable,  to  restrain 
them.  Having  no  kind  of  chart 
or  survey,  except  of  such  districts 
as  were  contiguous  to  the  Cape, 
it  possessed  a  very  limited  and  im¬ 
perfect  knowdedge  of  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  remoter  parts,  col¬ 
lected  chiefly  from  the  reports  of 
the  peasantry,  fallacious  often, 
through  ignorance  or  design,  or 
of  those  who  had  made  excursions 
for  their  profit  or  pleasure,  or  from 
expeditions  sent  out  by  order  and 
at  the  expense  of  government ; 
and  the  object  of  these,  it  would 
appear,  was  with  the  view  rather 
of  carrying  on  a  lucrative  trade 
with  the  bordering  tribes  of  na¬ 
tives,  than  to  supply  useful  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  colony.  At¬ 
tended  with  the  parade  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  guard,  surgeons,  land-sur¬ 
veyors,  burghers  with  waggons, 
oxen,  horses,  and  Hottentots  with¬ 
out  number,  not  one  of  them  has 
furnished  a  single  sketch  even  to¬ 
wards  assisting  the  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  the  country. 
The  only  persons,  Mr.  Barrow  ob¬ 
serves,  who  appear  to  have  tra¬ 
velled  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  acquiring  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  were  the  governor  Van  Plet- 
tenberg;,  and  the  late  colonel  Gor- 
don.  These  two  gentlemen  fixed 
upon  the  spot  the  boundaries  of 
the  colony,  as  they  now  stand,  to 
the  eastward.  To  complete  the 
line  of  demarcation,  through  the 
heart  of  the  country  to  the  western 
shore,  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
Mr.  Barrow’s  journeys ;  and  the 
chart  that  accompanies  them  was 
undertaken  and  executed  by  the 
order  of  the  earl  of  Macartney,  in 
the  years  1797  and  1798,  when  the 
journeys  were  made.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  entirely  from  actual  ob- 
T  3  servations 
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servations  of  latitude  and  of  bear¬ 
ings,  estimation  of  distances,  and 
frequent  angular  intersections  of 
remarkable  points  and  objects.  It 
is  indeed  upon  every  account  to  be 
esteemed  the  best  authority  ;  and 
the  journeys  which  produced  it,  es¬ 
pecially  those  into  the  country  of 
the  Bosjesmans,  that  from  Graaff 
Reynet  along  the  sea-coast  to  the 
Cape,  and  that  into  the  country  of 
the  Namaaquas,  are  rep’ete  with 
original  and  authentic  information, 
collected  by  a  traveller  of  a  clear, 
acute,  and  intelligent  mind,  no¬ 
wise  studious  of  ornament,  and 
who  delivers  truth  in  the  form  of 
truth,  simple,  and  without  affecta¬ 
tion  of  mystery  or  ostentatious  pa¬ 
rade.  Every  thing  appears  to  have 
been  the  result  of  his  diligent  and 
personal  inquiry  ;  and  it  ma)  con¬ 
sequently  be  expected  that  he 
should  frequently  notice  the  mis¬ 
representations  of  former  travellers. 
Vaillant,  in  particular,  is  convicted 
of  many  imaginary  relations  and 
romantic  boastings.  Mr.  Barrow 
allows  that  his  first  book.  Travels 
to  the  Eastward,  contained  much 
correct  information,  accurate  de¬ 
scription,  and  a  number  of  pointed 
and  just  observations;  but  asserts 
that  his  second  was  a  compilation 
from  very  slight  materials,  partly 
by  Vaillant  and  partly  by  the  abbe 
Philippo.  Our  readers  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  sorry  to  lose  their  good 
opinion  of  this  lively  traveller, 
who  has  so  frequently  contributed 
to  their  entertainment ;  but  if  they 
will  be  content  with  a  simple  nar¬ 
rative  of  facts,  '  and  those  the  most 
curious  and  important,  the  loss  may 
be  amply  supplied  by  the  present 
work. 

■*  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  through 
the  Continent  of  North-America, 
to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans, 


in  the  Years  1789  and  1793;  with 
a  preliminary  Account  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  present  State  of  the 
Fur-Trade  of  that  Country,  illus¬ 
trated  with  Maps,  by  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  Esq.”  This  spirited 
and  enterprising  traveller,  we  are 
informed,  was  led  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  life,  bv  commercial  views, 
to  the  country  north-west  of.  Lake 
Superior,  in  North-America ;  and 
being  endowed  by  nature  with  an 
inquisitive  mind,  and  a  constitu¬ 
tion  of  body  equal  to  the  most  ar¬ 
duous  enterprises,  he  not  only  con¬ 
templated  the  practicability  of  pe¬ 
netrating  across  the  continent  o.f 
America,  but  determined  to  under¬ 
take  it,  with  the  laudable  desire  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  geo¬ 
graphical  science,  and  adding  new 
countries  to  the  realms  of  British 
commerce.  His  first  voyage  tended 
to  settle  the  dubious  point  of  a  prac¬ 
ticable  north-west  passage;  and,  as 
he  trusts  that  there  may  now  be  an 
end  to  the  disputes  on  that  subject, 
he  has  entered,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  wrnrk,  into  an  enlarged  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  seems  indeed  to  de¬ 
cide  the  contested  point.  Flis 
second  journal  determines  the 
practicability  of  a  commercial  com¬ 
munication  through  the  continent 
of  North-America,  between  -  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  from 
which  he  infers  that  very  great 
and  essential  advantages  may  be 
derived  by  extending  our  trade 
from  one  sea  to  the  other.  These 
are  the  principal  outlines  of  what 
may  be  termed  Mr.  Mackenzie’s, 
discoveries.  His  incidental  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  topics  connected 
with  the  main  subject  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  copious,  and  the  history  of 
the  fur-trade  will  be  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  persons  concerned  in 
that  valuab’e  and  curious  branch. 
This  history  contains  an  account 

of 
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of  the  persons  engaged,  and  me¬ 
thod  of  carrving  on  this  traffic; 
an  account  of  the  establishment  of 
the  North-west  company,  with  a 
description  of  the  rivers  and  coun¬ 
try  through  which  they  pass,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Indians  with  whom 
they  trade.  It  concludes  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Knisterneaux  and 
Chepewyan  Indians,  a  vocabulary 
of  the  dr  languages,  and  many  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  of  their  man¬ 
ners.  The  journal  of  the  first 
voyage,  which  is  now  given,  in 
seven  chapters,  contains  a  circum¬ 
stantial  account  of  the  occurrences 
and  prdceedings  of  one  hundred 
and  two  days,  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  1789.  The 
second  voyage,  or  expedition  to 
the  western  coast  of  North -Ame¬ 
rica,.  was  performed  in  eleven 
months,  from  October  10,  1792,  to 
August  2d,  1793  ;  and  its  journal 
takes  up  thirteen  chapters  :  this 
was  by  far  a  more  arduous  and  en¬ 
terprising  undertaking  than  the 
former,  and  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  attended  with  hardships  and 
difficulties  to  which  the  firmest 
minds  only  are  equal.  The  whole 
work  must  be  considered  as  of 
great  importance  to  geography  and 
commerce,  and  to  general  readers 
will  afford  much  entertainment 
and  useful  information.  It  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  three  well-executed 
maps ;  one  of  the  northern  part  of 
America,  from  40®  to  70°  north 
latitude,  and  a  separate  map  for 
each  voyage.  It  may  be  added, 
that  since  the  publication  of  the 
work  the  author  has  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  perhaps 
it  has  seldom  been  conferred  on 
one  whose  spirit  of  adventure  so 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  an¬ 
cient  knights.  Even  in  a  romantic 
age  he  would  have  been  thought  to 
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have  surpassed  the  common  cou¬ 
rage  of  humanity. 

ff  Travels  in  Greece  and  Turkey, 
undertaken  by  Order  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  with  the  Authority  of  the 
Ottoman  Court,  by  C.  S.  Sonninj, 
Member  of  several  Scientific  and 
Literary  Societies ;  illustrated  by 
Engravings,  and  a  Map  of  those 
Countries.'*’  In  our  Register  for 
1799  we  noticed  the  publication 
of  this  author’s  Egyptian  travels  : 
the  present  volume  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  other  countries  which 
he  visited  after  that  expedition, 
and  will  probably  be  equally  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  public,  and  equally 
censured  for  the  indelicacy  of  many 
passages,  on  which  we  are  sorry  to 
observe  French  travellers  dwell 
with  peculiar  relish.  Books  that 
would  otherwise  be  so  engaging 
and  useful  to  youth,  are  absolutely 
unfit  to  be  put  into  their  hands,  or 
to  be  admitted  into  families. — The 
author  commences  with  a  cursory 
view  of  Egypt,  snd  a  comparison 
between  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  state 
of  the  French  trade  in  the  Levant, 
&c.  Fie  then  gives  an  account  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  its  produc¬ 
tions,  trade,  manners  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  natural  history  ;  coast 
of  Caramania,  gulph  of  Maori ; 
former  and  present  state  of  Rhodes  ; 
philosophical  view  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  history, 
natural  and  civil,  manners,  &c.  in 
each  ;  ending  with  an  excursion  to 
mount  Olympus,  an  account  of 
Devils’  Islands,  and  general  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Archipelago.-- 
The  plates  are  neatly  engraven* 
and  the  translator  appears  to  have 
performed  his  task  with  fidelity.  It 
were  to  be  wished  he  had  had 
discretionary  powers  to  omit  the 
offensive  passages  alluded  to. 

'Jffie  following  work,  having 
T 4  been 
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been  reviewed  in  our  last  year's 
account  of  foreign  literature,  is 
here  noticed  as  a  translation  :  “  A 
•Voyage  round  the  World,  perform¬ 
ed  during  the  Years  1790,  1791, 
and  1792,  by  Etienne  Marchand.” 
The  two  volumes  of  natural  hi¬ 
story,  however,  are  not  translated, 
for  which  the  English  editor  offers 
a  sufficient  apology  :  some  other 
curtailments  are  also  made,  which 
by  no  means  injure  the  general 
narrative,  or  that  part  which  is 
properly  Marchand’s,  and  the 
whole  of  the  notes  are  retained. 
■Seven  charts  are  well  engraved, 
and  upon  a  large  scale. 

“  Travels  in  Portugal,  and 
through  France  and  Spain,  with  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Literature  of 
Portugal,  and  the  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  Languages,  by  Henry  Fre¬ 
deric  Link,  Professor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Rostock,  and  Member  of 
several  learned  Societies.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German,  by  John 
Hinckley,  Esq.  with  Notes  by  the 
Translator/’  contain  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  detail  of  the  manners  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  a  country  with  which  we  are 
not  much  acquainted,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  long  intimacy  of  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse.  The  author 
takes  frequent  opportunities  of  cor¬ 
recting  former  travellers,  particu¬ 
larly  Mr.  Murphy :  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  this  translation,  which 
we  acknowledge  is  in  many  places 
objectionable,  this  work  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  error.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  part,  however,  that  which 
regards  the  manners  of  Portugal, 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  will 
afford  the  judicious  reader  many  op¬ 
portunities  of  reflexion.  Botany  and 
natural  history  w'erethe  immediate 
objects  of  the  author’s  tour;  and 
these  subjects  are  frequently  illus¬ 
trated  :  but  here  the  translator  has 


repeatedly  failed  in  giving  the 
sense  of  the  most  familiar  passages. 

“  A  Tour  through  the  Batavian 
Republic  during  the  latter  Part  of 
the  Year  1801,  containing  air  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Revolution  and  re¬ 
cent  Events  in  that  Country,  by 
R.  Fell.”  This  author,  it  appears, 
was  taken  prisoner  on  his  coasting 
passage  to  London  from  the  north 
of  England,  by  a  French  privateer, 
and  was  carried  into  the  Briel ; 
but  having  obtained  passports  from 
the  Batavian  government,  through 
the  means  of  the  French  general 
Chorie,  he  was  enabled  to  visit, 
and  make  himself  acquainted  with, 
the  most  remarkable  places  and 
circumstances  of  the  United  Pro-, 
vinees.  It  is  honourable  to  Mr. 
Fell  that  he  turned  his  misfortune 
to  such  valuable  purposes.  We 
have  here  abundant  information 
respecting  the  commerce  of  these 
once  flourishing  provinces,  and  a 
just  and  interesting,  though  melan¬ 
choly,  picture  of  the  desolation  oc¬ 
casioned- by  the  revolution,  which 
appears  to  have  affected  this  coun¬ 
try,  from  its  helplessness,  in  a 
greater  degree  of  loss  than  any 
other  which  the  French  arms  have 
reached. 

“  A  Tour  through  Germany; 
particularly  along  the  Banks  of  the 
Rhine,  Mavne,  &c.  and  that  Part 
of  the  Palatinate,  Rhingau,  &c. 
usually  termed  the  Garden  of  Ger-~ 
many.  To  which  is  added,  a  con¬ 
cise  Vocabulary  of  familiar  Phrases, 
&c.  in  German  and  English,  for 
the  Use  of  Travellers,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Render,  Native  of  Germany.” 
This  work  may  be  useful  to  travel¬ 
lers,  and  amusing  to  general  read¬ 
ers.  It  comes,  however,  under 
the  description  rather  of  a  compi¬ 
lation  than  of  an  original  work. 
Fi i story  and  memoirs  have  been 
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.diligently  consulted  for  materials, 
which  are  put  together  with  judg- 
.ment,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
.objects  as  may  be  expected  from  a 
nati  ve  of  the  countries  of  which  he 
gives  an  account;  but  there  are 
.no  maps  of  any  kind — an  omission, 
in  a  work  intended  for  travellers, 
not  easily  justified. 

-  “  Sketches  and  Observations, 

taken  on  a  Tour  through  a  Part  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  by  Jens 
Wolff,”  are  from  the  pen  of  a  lively 
and  well-informed  writer,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  travelled  principally 
for  his  own  amusement,  and  to 
have  written  his  travels  to  amuse 
.the  public.  The  places  princi¬ 
pally  described  are  Lisbon,  Ma¬ 
drid,  Montpelier,  Marseilles,  Tou¬ 
lon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Florence, 
Rome,  and  Napies,  Modena,  Tu¬ 
rin,  Chamberry,  Lyons,  and  Paris, 
none  of  which  are  unknown  to 
common  readers :  but  the  author’s 
remarks  are  in  general  new,  and 
he  has  collected  many  anecdotes 
which  are  highly  entertaining,  and 
may  indeed  be  very  useful  to 
travellers  whq  follow  the  same 
route. 

Much  information  of  a  similar 
kind  may  be  found  in  a  work  like¬ 
wise  modestly  termed  “  Sketches 
of  some  of  the  Southern  Counties  of 
Ireland,  collected  during  a  Tour  in 
the  Autumn  of  1797,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters,  by  G.  Holmes,”  who 
gives  a  very  lively  description  of 
Kilkenny,  Cashel,  Wicklow,  Lime¬ 
rick,  Inniscorthy,  Killarney,  Cork, 
Clonmel,  and  other  places  to  the 
right  or  left  of  his  route.  Some 
pleasing  views  from  the  author’s 
pencil,  who  appears  to  have  a  pic¬ 
turesque  eye,  form  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  ornament  to  this  pleasing 
volume. 

Of  travels  relating  to  our  own 
country,  the  first  in  poinf  of  splen¬ 


dour  and  interest  to  the  man  of 
taste  and  the  tourist,  is,  beyond  all 
comparison,  “  An  Historical  Tour 
in  Monmouthshire;  illustrated  with 
Views  bySir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Bart,  a 
New  Map  of  the  County,  and 
other  Engravings,  by  William 
Coxe,  A.M.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Rector 
of  Berner  ton  and  Stourton.”  This 
work  might  indeed  have  been, 
placed  under  the  article  History, 
or  Antiquities,  as  it  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  a  county  history,  only  diverf 
sided  by  the  liveliness  of  the  tour¬ 
ist,  and  free  from  the  dulness  and 
prolixity  of  many  articles  which 
county  history  seems  to  require. 
The  work  owed  its  origin  to  an  ac¬ 
cidental  excursion  the  author  took 
into  Monmouthshire,  with  sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Hoare,  during  the  autumn  of 
1798,  in  which  he  was  delighted 
with  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
struck  with  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  ancient  castles  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  history,  and  animated 
with  the  view  of  mansions  distin-» 
guished  by  the  residence  of  illus¬ 
trious  persons  ;  objects  which  the 
sketches  of  sir  Richard’s  pencil 
rendered  more  impressive.  On  his 
return,  he  examined  his  notes,  pe¬ 
rused  the  principal  books  relating 
to  Monmouthshire,  and,  convinced 
that  so  interesting  a  county  de¬ 
served  particular  notice,  formed 
the  plaij  of  a  tour,  which  should 
combine  history  and  description, 
and  illustrate  both  with  the  efforts 
of  the  pencil.  To  accomplish 
these  objects  our  author  took  a  se¬ 
cond  and  a  third  tour ;  in  the 
course  of  the  three  journeys  em¬ 
ploying  five  months,  and  traversing 
1500  miles.  Such  is  the  history  of 
these  volumes  ;  and  their  contents 
are  proportioned  to  the  industry 
and  well-known  abilities  of  Mr. 
Coxe,  who  has  comprehended 
every  subject  in  topography,  anti¬ 
quities* 
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equities,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  an¬ 
nals,  biography,  &c.  that  can  be 
interesting  or  amusing,  with  a  large 
share  of  local  anecdote,  and  statis¬ 
tical  accounts.  The  information, 
in  particular,  respecting  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  county  is  copious, 
and  derived  from  the  most  authen¬ 
tic  sources.  But  it  would  far  ex¬ 
ceed  our  limits  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  the  contents  of  this  tour. 
The  plates,  which  are  very  beauti- 
fully  engraved,  consist  of  twenty- 
four  views,  including  thirty-eight 
objects;  eight  portraits,  of  lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury ;  sir  Charles 
Somerset,  first  earl  of  Worcester ; 
Henry  Somerset,  first  marquis  of 
Worcester;  Edward,  second  mar¬ 
quis  of  Worcester,  and  earl  of  Gla¬ 
morgan  ;  monumental  effigies  of 
sir  William  Ap  Thomas,  and  of  sir 
Richard  Herbert,  major  Hanbury, 
and  sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  ; 
of  all  whom  ample  biographical 
memoirs  are  given  from  original 
sources ;  four  plans  of  towns,  and 
various  ground  plans  of  ancient 
castles  and  encampments.  Of  the 
map,  it  is  but  justice  to  mention 
the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to 
render  it  correct.  This  map  was 
compiled  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Colt- 
man,  from  the  best  authorities 
which  could  be  procured.  The 
boundaries  of  the  county  on  the 
sides  of  Glocestershire,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  and  Glamorganshire,  were 
delineated  from  Taylor’s  Surveys  of 
Glocestershire  and  Herefordshire, 
and  from  Yates’s  Survey  of  Gla¬ 
morganshire  :  the  boundaries  on 
the  side  of  Brecknockshire  are 
taken  from  the  maps  of  South 
Wales,  the  plan  of  the  Monmouth¬ 
shire  and  Brecknockshire  canal, 
and  corrected  by  Mr.Coxe’s  obser¬ 
vations.  The  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  of  Monmouth,  which  differ 
materially  from  those  of  former  de^ 


lineations,  were  corrected  by  Mf. 
Arrowsmith,  from  whose  commu¬ 
nications  the  map  received  consi¬ 
derable  improvement.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  high  roads  are  laid  dowft 
from  the  surveys  of  the  post  roads 
made  by  order  of  the  post-masters- 
general.  The  canals,  rail-roads, 
and  the  adjacent  county,  are  given 
from  the  plan  of  the  Monmouth¬ 
shire  and  Brecknockshire  canals, 
by  Mr.  T.  D unford,  junior,  engi¬ 
neer.  The  rest  of  the  interior  of 
the  county  is  filled  up  from  the 
best  authorities  extant,  and  the 
whole  augmented  and  corrected 
from  Mr.  Coxe’s  journals  and  ob¬ 
servations.  Such  pains  give  earn¬ 
est  of  similar  attention  to  other 
parts  of  this  tour,  and  in  this  the 
reader  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Nothing  is  superficially  noticed, 
nor  any  object  passed  without  a 
share  of  investigation  due  to  it& 
importance.  The  whole  certainly 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  British  to¬ 
pography  ;  for,  although  we  have 
had  tourists  in  this  county,  they 
have  generally  followed  a  com¬ 
mon  track,  and  have  neither  de¬ 
scribed  nor  visited  its  remoter 
parts.  But  whatever  praise  may  be 
due  to  Mr.  Coxe,  he  will  not  scru¬ 
ple  to  own  how  much  he  has  been 
indebted  to  the  elegant  taste  and 
pencil  of  his  companion,  sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Hoare,  whose  drawings  en¬ 
title  him  to  a  distinguished  place 
among  artists. 

“  A  Journey  from  London  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Thomas  Pen¬ 
nant,  Esq.”  in  two  volumes,  is  a 
posthumous  publication  of  that 
able  and  ingenious  writer,  whose 
character  as  a  traveller  lias  been 
so  long  established,  that  it  is  per¬ 
haps  enough  to  say  of  the  present 
work,  that  it  will  not  lessen  his 
well-earned  fame  in  this  species 
of  compilation.  It  appears  to  have 

been 
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been  in  a  certain  degree  prepared 
for  the  press  by  the  author,  al¬ 
though  some  few  blanks  are  left, 
which  it  would  have  been  no  im¬ 
proper  liberty  for  a  judicibus  edi¬ 
tor  to  have  filled  up.  It  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Pennant’s 
style  and  manner,  the  same  habit 
of  minute  observation,  the  same 
acuteness  of  remark,  with  perhaps 
a  little  of  the  prolixity  of  age.  As 
i  to  take  leave  of  many  an  accus¬ 
tomed  spot,  the  tour  commences 
at  1  emple  Stairs ;  from  whence 
the  reader  is  conveyed  along  the 
shores  of  the  Kentish  coast  to  Til¬ 
bury  Fort,  where  the  author  crossed 
the  water.:  returning  again,  he 
proceeds  to  Canterbury,  Deal  and 
Wanner  castles,  Dover,  and  thence 
to  Folkstone,  Sandgate  Fort, 
By  the,  Lyme  castle,  and  Romney 
M  a  rsn  :  oussex  affords  him  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  digress  on  the  history  of 
Bye,  Winchelsea,  Hastings,  &c. 
w  ere  William’s  famous  battle  is 
xe-?ought  in  Mr.  Pennant’s  usual 
manner;  and  his  antiquary  know¬ 
ledge  again  expands  on  Battle- 
Abbey,  Hurstmonceaux,  and  Pe- 
vensey :  o  Brighthelmstone  we 
have  a  long  account  of  particulars 
not  generally  known  to  its  visitors, 
and  a  beautiful  representation  of 
the  Prince’s  Pavilion,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an 
object  of  much  taste  or  curiosity. 
From  Brighthelmstone,  our  author 
proceeds  to  New  and  Old  Shore- 
ham,  and  to  Arundel,  where  the 
duke’s  palace  necessarily  detains 
an  antiquary.  The  progress  then 
is  through  Chichester  into  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Portsmouth  ;  and  at 
length  the  Isle  of  Wight,  tlje  de¬ 
scription  of  which  is  very  full :  but 
in  most  particulars  the  author  has 
been  anticipated  by  some  late 
tourists,  Wyndham,  Tomkins,  8cc. 
These  volumes  are  embellished 
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with  a  profusion  of  plates,  some 
of  which,  we  think,  might  have 
been  omitted  without  injury  to  the 
tour. 

“  Remarks  on  local  Scenery  and 
Manners  in  Scotland,  during  the 
Years  17 99  and  1300,  by  Join* 
Stoddart,  LL.  B.”  two  volumes,  is 
another  of  those  splendid  publica¬ 
tions  in  which  the  pen  and  the  pen¬ 
cil  combine  their  fascinations,  gene¬ 
rally  however  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter.  Mr.  Stoddart--  who  'is  an 
agreeable  travelling  companion, 
and  a  judicious  historian,  com¬ 
mences  his  observations  at  Green¬ 
wich,  from  whence  lie  sails  for 
Leith  ;  and,  arriving  at  Edinburgh, 
gives  a  long  historical  description 
of  that  city,  and  its  vicinity  ;  his 
progress  then  is  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Eske,  the  upper  part  of  the 
Clyde,  the  Clyde  below  Hamilton  ; 
Lochs  Lomond  and  Long,  Fync, 
Awe,  and  Etive;  the  isles  of  Mull* 
Staffa,  &c. ;  A  ppm,  Glencroe;  the 
line  of  the  forts ;  the  Murray  Firth ; 
the  banks  of  the  Spey;  the  middle 
Highland  road  ;  Stirling  and  Fife; 
vicinity  of  the  Tweed,  Strath 
Larne,  Loch  Tay,  &e.  j  thus  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  principal  objects 
that  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
tourists,  or  antiquaries,  or  which 
afford  materials  either  for  pictu¬ 
resque  description  or  historical  de¬ 
tail  :  the  whole  illustrated  by 
thirty-five  plates  in  aqua  tinta,  but 
on  a  scale  rather  too  small ;  and 
of  many  of  them  we  cannot  com¬ 
mend  either  the  design  or  execu¬ 
tion.  As  a  traveller  and  compiler 
of  historical  memoirs,  this  author  is 
entitled  to  considerable  praise ; 
but  his  preface,  and  his  concluding 
remarks  on  the  general  principles 
of  taste,  are  not  calculated  to  im¬ 
press  us  with  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  perspicuity  in  treating  sub¬ 
ject^  of  speculation. . 

The 
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The  Rev.  Richard  Warner, 
whose  “  Walk”  was  noticed  in 
our  last  year’s  Register,  has  given 
us  another  entertaining  publication 
of  the  same  kind,  under  the  title  of 
“  Excursions  from  Bath,”  three  in 
number,  and  to  each  is  prefixed  a 
small  neat  sketch  of  the  route.  The 
places  visited  are  Longleat,  the 
seat  of  the  marquis  of  Bath,  Stour- 
head,  Fonthill,  Wilton,  Stone¬ 
henge;  the  house  of  Paul  Methuen, 
esq.  ;  Bofvood,  the  seat  of  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne  :  Charltbn 
Park,  Bodminster,  Blaze  castle, 
Berkeley  castle ;  Stroud,  Ciren¬ 
cester,  lord  Bathurst’s,  &c.  To  all 
these  places  this  volume  is  an  use¬ 
ful  guide,  and,  we  think,  must 
have  been  intended  as  such  by  the 
author,  as  its  contents  are  princi¬ 
pally  devoted  to  catalogues  of 
pictures  and  portraits,  and  bio¬ 
graphical  notices  of  the  persons  re¬ 
presented,  or  characters  of  the  ar¬ 
tists.  Reflexions  which  mark  taste 
and  judgment  are  occasionally  in¬ 
troduced  on  other  subjects  ;  but  the 
arts  form  the  author’s  chief  object, 
and  for  ^vhich  he  will  have  the 
thanks  of  every  traveller  who 
wishes  for  more  than  a  transient 
impression  of  what  he  .sees. 

From  Mr.  Pratt  we  have  a  se¬ 
cond  volume  of  “  Gleanings  in 
England,  descriptive  of  the  Coun¬ 
tenance,  Mind  and  Character  of 
the  Country,”  which,  however,  we 
cannot  rank  among  works  of  au¬ 
thority.  Fact  and  fiction  are  so 
closely  blended,  that,  whatever  en¬ 
tertainment  the  volume  may  afford, 
rt  is  impossible  to  recommend  it  as 
a  safe  guide ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  much  out  of  place  had  we 
classed  it  among  the  Novels  of  the 
year. 

.  “  A  Tour  through  the  whole 
Island  of  Great  Britain,  divided 
into  Journeys : .  interspersed  with. 


useful  Observations ;  particularly 
calculated  for  the  Use  of  those  who 
are  desirous  of  travelling  over  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Crutwell,  Author  of  the  Universal 
Gazetteer.  In  6  Volumes.”  This 
is  avowedly  a  compilation ;  but, 
from  its  comprehensive  form,  one 
of  great  utility,  and  executed  with 
skill  and  judgment.  Every  object 
of  general  or  local  history,  of  anti¬ 
quities,  biography,  or  statics,  is 
carefully  noted,  and  from  the  best 
and  most  recent  authorities  :  the  de¬ 
scriptions  in  general  are  full  and  sa¬ 
tisfactory,  and  useful  references  are 
given  for  the  further  gratification  of 
curiosity.  A  work  of  this  kind  has 
long  been  wanted,  and  perhaps 
could  not  have  fallen  into  better 
Lands  than  those  of  the  author  of 
the  most  complete  Gazetteer  ever 
published,  and  whose  attention  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  devoted  more 
particularly  to  the  history  and  to¬ 
pography  of  his  own  country.  The 
maps  to  this  work  are  very  neatly 
engraved  and  coloured,  and  an 
ample  index  is  given  to  each  vo¬ 
lume. 

One  work  yet  remains,  which 
may,  without  any  great  improprie¬ 
ty,  be  placed  i  under  •  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Voy  ages,  as  we  have  this 
year  no  separate  article  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  entitled  The  Little 
SeaTorch,orTrue  Guide  for  Coast¬ 
ing  Pilots;  by  which  they  are 
clearly  instructed  how  to  navigate 
along  the  Coasts  of  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  Sicily  ;  the  Isles  of 
Malta,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and 
others  in  the  Straits;  and  of  the 
Coast  of  Barbary,  from  Cape  Bon 
to  Cape  de  Verd.  Enriched  with 
upwards  of  one  hundred  Appear¬ 
ances  of  Head-Lands  and  Light- 
Houses  ;  together  with  Plans  of 
the  principal  Harbours ;  also  a 
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Table  of  Soundings,  and  various 
explanatory  Remarks.  The  Whole 
forming  a  Work  of  the  greatest 
Utility  to  Seamen ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  calculated  to  instruct  the  cu¬ 
rious  Inquirer  into  those  Subjects 
that  are  connected  with  Maritime 
Geography.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Le  Sieur  Bongard,  with 
Corrections  and  Additions,  by  J. 
T.  Serres,  Marine-Painter  to  his 
Majesty,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Dukei  of  Clarence,  and  Marine 
Draughtsman  to  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  the  Board  of  Admiralty.’-’ 
This  splendid  publication  seems 
richly  to  deserve  the  public  patro¬ 
nage.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen 
chapters,  decorated  with  twenty 
folio  plates  of  appearances  of  head¬ 
lands,  and  striking  permanent  ob¬ 
jects,  with  numerous  views  of  the 
same  object,  accommodated  to  the 
various  positions  of  an  approximat¬ 
ing  ship.  The  charts  are  twelve 
in  number,  and  delineate  with 
great  accuracy  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  and  frequented  ports  in 
Europe,  marking  the  shoals  and 
sandbanks,  that  are  hid  or  partly 
visible,  with  their  bearings  and 
distances.  The  soundings  near 
them,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
road  that  lead  into  each  haven  re¬ 
spectively,  are  marked  by  figures 
denoting  the  fathoms  of  water. 
The  volume  concludes  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  table  of  those  soundings 
which  are  of  greatest  importance 
to  English  mariners  in  the  Channel, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
France.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  enlarge  on  the  utility  of  such  a 
work  as  this ;  but  we  have  heard 
with  shame  and  astonishment  that 
it  has  been  almost  ruinous  to 
the  finances  of  the  translator  and 
artist. 

The  Political  publications  of  last 
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year  were  fewer  and  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  during  any  former  year 
since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  The  negotiation,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  appears  to  have  withdrawn 
many  of  the  subjects  of  political 
contest.  Enough,  perhaps,  still 
remained  to  engage  the  zeal  of 
party-writers ;  and  we  shall  class 
their  productions,  as  on.  former  oc¬ 
casions,  into  those  which  relate  to, 
1.  General  Politics;  2.  The  Nor¬ 
thern  Powers  ;  3.  Ireland;  4.  The 
Change  of  Ministry,  and  the  Peace. 

The  usual  topics  of  reform  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
and  restrictions  necessary  to  be  im¬ 
posed  on  persons  bolding  situations 
in  public  offices,  are  urged  with 
little  novelty,  but  considerable 
strength  of  argument,  in 4 'Thoughts 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  on 
Reform  in  general:  in  which  the 
Nature  of  the  British  Constitution, 
the  Government,  its  component 
Parts  and  Establishments,are  freely 
but  briefly  considered.  By  an  Ex- 
Member  of  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

Reform  of  a  more  serious  nature 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  “  The 
Crimes  of  Cabinets  ;  or,  A  Review 
of  their  Plans  and  Aggressions  for 
the  Annihilation  of  the  Liberties  of 
France,  and  the  Dismemberment 
of  her  Territories,  with  illustrative 
Anecdotes,  Military  and  Political, 
by  Lewis  Goldsmith,” — a r  author 
whose  ideas  of  liberty  appear  to 
be  confused,  since  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  revolutionary  France, 
where  neither  name  nor  thing 
exists.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  merits  of  a  work 
which,  the  author  informs  us,  no 
bookseller  could  be  found  to  pub¬ 
lish-  In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Gold¬ 
smith  was  led  to  translate  the 
“  State  of  the  French  Republic  at 
*  the 
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the  End  of  the  Year  Eight,  from 
the  French  of  Citizen  Hauterive, 
Chef  de  Relations  Exterieures,”  a 
work  of  great  ingenuity  and  ad¬ 
dress,  which,  however,  seems  to 
v  fail  the  writer  w  hen  he  endeavours 
to  paint  the  great  moderation  of 
France  in  her  conquests,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  free  government  of 
Bonaparte. 

"  Opinions  of  His  Majesty’s  Mi¬ 
nisters  respecting  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  the  War,  &c.  from  1790 
to  1801,  chronologically  arranged. 
Selected  from  their  Speeches  in 
Parliament;  with  Extracts  from  the 
Speeches  of  the  Opposition  ;  com¬ 
piled  by  James  Bannantine.”  About 
the  time  of  the  celebrated  coali¬ 
tion,  a  work  of  this  description 
appeared  under  the  title  of  the 
*  Beauties  of  Fox,  North,  and 
Burke/  and  had  a  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  public  mind.  The 
present  collection  has  been  made 
with  a  like  view,  to  expose  the 
wonderful  contrariety  of  opinions 
held  by  the  same  men  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  -similar  as  not  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  change  on  any  fair 
and  intelligible  principle ;  and  to 
prove  that,  in  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  ministers  were 
guided  by  nothing  more  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  than  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  or  what  in  modern 
phrase  is  termed  'existing  circum¬ 
stances.’ 

Much  valuable  information  of  a 
general  kind  may  be  found  in  "  Fi¬ 
nancial  Facts  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century ;  or,  A  cursory  View,  with 
comparative  Statements,  of  the  Re¬ 
venue,  Expenditure,  Debts,  Ma¬ 
nufactures  and  Commerce  of  Great 
Britain  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show,  very  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  many  writers,  and  of  some  emi¬ 
nent  statesmen,  that  the  national 
resources  have  not  even  yet  been 
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entirely  palled  forth ;  and  that, 
should  any  future  exigency  render 
it  necessary  to  draw  them  more 
fully  into  action,  they  may,  like 
the  cords  of  a  bow,  be  strained  to 
a  greater  tension  than  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  at  present  to  imagine,  without 
the  risk  of  breaking  the  one  or  the 
other.  Before'  implicit  credit  is 
given  to  this  flattering  representa¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  peruse  a  tract  of  uncom¬ 
mon  ability ;  and  we  may  add, 
from  the  well-known  talents  of  the 
writer,  of  undoubted  authority, 
"  A  Comparative  View  of  the 
Public  Finances,  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning  to  the  Close  of  the  late  Admi¬ 
nistration,  by  William  Morgan, 
F.  R.  S.  /’  and,  probably  by  the 
author  of  the  "Facts,”  "Remarks 
on  Mr.  Morgan’s  Comparative 
View  of  the  Public  Finances.” 

"  The  Political  Interests  of 
Great  Britain ;  in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  the  necessary  Measures  for 
procuring  an  advantageous  and 
permanent  Peace  with  France  and 
her  Allies ;  for  terminating  our 
Differences  with  the  Northern 
Confederate  Powers,  concerning 
the  Freedom  of  Neutral  Maritime 
Commerce,  and  restoring  Plenty  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  George 
Edwards,  Esq.”  is  a  prolix  work, 
in  many  parts  desultory  and  incon¬ 
clusive  ;  and,  we  apprehend,  Written 
without  a  due  consideration  of  the 
consequences  of  what  tire  author 
seems  to  recommend— an  alliance 
or  partnership  with  France  ill 
her  numerous  aggressions.  France 
would  no  doubt  be  a  valuable  ally 
to  Great  Britain ;  but  a  wise  and 
good  man  would  scarcely  wish  for 
such  alliance,  unless  under  a  system 
of  different  policy  from  that  which 
she  has  adopted.  This  writer, 
however,  proposes  some  schemes 
of  internal  improvement,  which 
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are  highly  judicious  and  patri¬ 
otic. 

To  the  “  Reflections  on  the  Poli¬ 
tical  State  of  Society/'  noticed  in 
our  last  Register,  Mr*  Bowles  has 
added  tc  A  Supplement,  in  which 
the  political  State  of  Society  is 
continued  to  June  1801/'  and 
Reflections  at  the  Conciusion  of  the 
War ;  being,  A  Sequel  to  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  Political  and  Moral 
State  of  Society  at  the  Ciose  of  the 
eighteenth  Century."  Mr.  Bowles's 
strain  of  sentiment  is  now  so  well 
known  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  say  more  of  these  pamphlets 
than  that  he  persists  in  implacable 
hostility  to  unconquered  France. 
Many  of  his  moral  reflexions,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  state  of  society  meet 
with  our  cordial  approbation. 

“  Considerations  on  the  mo¬ 
mentous  Subjects  of  Peace  and 
War,  and  Negotiation,  in  Answer 
to  the  Pretensions  of  France,  by 
Mr.  P.  Pratt,"  is  one  of  those 
pamphlets  that  might  have  ap¬ 
peared  at  any  period  of  the  war, 
and  perhaps  writh  more  success. 
The  author  is  of  opinion  that  few, 
if  any,  of  the  colonies  conquered 
by  us  ought  to  be  restored  at  a 
peace,  without  equivalent  cessions 
by  the  French  of  their  European 
conquests.  The  necessity  of  the 
War  is  ably  controverted  in  a  con- 
temporarary  tract,  entitled  “Three 
Words  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  War 
and  on  the  Peace/’  and  some  con¬ 
solation  amidst  public  uncertainty 
is  administered  in  “  The  dark 
Cloud  in  the  political  Hemisphere 
broken,  and  a  bright  Beam  of 
Consolation  issuing  therefrom,  in 
favour  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers, 
and  depressed  Stock-holders;  with 
a  few  Words  of  Advice  to  Growlers 
and  the  Dissatisfied  of  every  De¬ 
scription  :  also  a  Method  pre¬ 
scribed,  “founded  on  Reason  and 
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Experience,  for  removing  their'' 
Discontent,  and  rendering  their 
Minds  easy  under  the  present  State 
of  Public  Affairs.  By  an  old  Naval 
Officer." 

On  other  topics  of  a  general 
nature  connected  with  the  late 
war,  the  situation  of  Europe,  or 
With  the  state  of  parties  and  opi¬ 
nions,  some  information  may  be 
derived  from  the  following  tracts. 

The  Statistical  Breviary  ;  show¬ 
ing,  on  a  Principle  entirely  new, 
the  Resources  of  every  Kingdom 
and  State  in  Europe ;  illustrated 
with  stained  Copper-plate  Charts, 
representing  the  physical  Powers 
of  each  distinct  Nation  with  Ease 
and  Perspicuity.  By  William  Play¬ 
fair.  To  which  is  added,  A  simi¬ 
lar  Exhibition  of  the  ruling  Powers 
of  Hindoostan."  “  The  Trial  of 
Republicanism  ;  or,  A  Series  of 
Political  Papers,  proving  the  inju¬ 
rious  and  debasing  Consequences 
of  Republican  Government,  and 
written  Constitutions.  With  an 
introductory  Address  to  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  By  Peter 
Porcupine."  “  The  Influence 
attributed  to  Philosophers,  Free- 
Masons,  and  to  the  Illuminati, 
on  the  Revolution  of  France. 
By  J.  J.  Mounier.  Translated 
from  the  Manuscript,  and  corrected 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Author, 
by  J.  Walker,  A.  M.  late  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge."  “  The 
British  Commissary  ;  in  two  Parts. 
Part  I.  A  System  for  the  British 
Commissaries  on  foreign  Service. 
Part  II.  An  Essay  towards  ascer¬ 
taining  the  Use  and  Duties  of  a 
Commissariat  Staff  in  England. 
By  Havilahd  Le  Mesurier,  Esq/’ 
“A  View  of  a  Course  of  Lectures, 
to  be  commenced  on  Monday, 
May  11,  1801,  on  the  State  of 
Society  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  containing 

Inquiries 
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Inquiries  into  the  Constitution, 
Laws,  and  Manners,  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  States  of  Europe.  By  Henry 
Redhead  Yorke,  of  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple,  Student  at  Law.” 

The  discussion  of  the  important 
questions  arising  out  of  the  contest 
with  the  northern  powers,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  general  peace,  may  be 
consulted  in  “  A  short  View  of  the 
political  Situation  of  the  Northern 
Powers ;  founded  on  Observations 
made  during  a  Tour  through  Rus¬ 
sia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  in 
the  last  Seven  Months  of  the  Year 
1800.  With  Conjectures  on  the 
probable  Issue  of  the  approaching 
Contest.  By  William  Hunter,  Esq. 
of  the  Inner  Temple.”  “  Letters 
on  the  real  Causes  and  probable 
Consequences  of  the  present  War 
'with  Russia.”  “  The  Sound  and 
Baltic  considered  in  a  political, 
military,  and  commercial  View'  $ 
intended  to  illustrate  the  relative 
Connections  and  maritime  Strength 
of  the  Northern  Powers:  to  which 
are  added.  Observations  upon 
Egypt,  and  the  Trade  of  India,  as 
connected  with  the  Baltic  or  East 
Sea.  Translated  from  a  German 
Pamphlet  published  at  Berlin  in 
April  last.”  “  A  Vindication  of 
the  Convention  lately  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
In  six  Letters  addressed  to - .” 

The  propriety  and  policy  of  two 
celebrated  expeditions,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  are  explained 
in  “  The  Substance  of  a  Speech, 
made  by  Sir  James  Pulteney,  Bart, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Thurs¬ 
day,  February  10,  1801,  on  a  Mo¬ 
tion  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Cause 
of  the  Failure  of  me  Expedition  to 
Ferroi ;”  and  in  ‘‘Political  Recol¬ 
lections  relative  to  Egypt:  contain¬ 
ing  Observations  bn  its  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  Mamelukes ;  its 
i  . 
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geographical  Position  ;  its  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  Resources ;  its  rela- 
tive  Importance  to  England  and 
France,  and  its  Dangers  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  Possession  of  France  : 
with  a  Narrative  of  the  ever-me- 
morable  British  Campaign  in  the 
Spring  of  1801.  By  George  Bald¬ 
win,  Esq.  late  His  Majesty’s  Consul- 
general  in  Egypt;  and  attached  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  during  the 
above  glorious  Campaign.” 

Some  question's  arising  from  the 
union  with  Ireland,  and  the  weighty 
consideration  of  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation,  are  examined  in  “  An  Ar¬ 
gument  against  Extermination,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  Dr.  Duigenan’s  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  present  political 
State  of  Ireland.  By  a  Friend  to. 
the  United  Kingdom.”  **  A  Let¬ 
ter  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  on  the  Subject  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  in  Ireland.  By  a 
Gentleman  who  has  resided  in  that 
Country  for  a  considerable  Time.” 
“  The  Letters  of  Fabius  to  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  on  his 
proposed  Abolition  of  the  Test  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland.  With  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  Mr.  Pitt's  Speech  in  the 
Debate  of  1790.” 

The  few  pamphlets  which  have 
appeared  in  defence  of  the  new 
ministry,  and  of  the  peace,  in  the 
course  of  the  current  year,  are, 
“  A  candid  Appeal  to  the  Nation, 
upon  the  present  Crisis,  and  the 
recent  Change  of  Ministers.”  “The 
Dismissal  of  His  Majesty' s  Ministers 
considered  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  avert  the  Ruin  of  the  Nation. 
By  T.  Jones,  Esq.  in  his  celebrated 
Speech  on  a  Motion  for  that  Pur¬ 
pose  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Thursday  December  4,  1800; 
wherein  he  attributes  the  present 
deplorable  State  of  the  People  to 
the  Incapacity  of  Ministers,  &c.” 

**  Considerations 
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Considerations  on  the  present 
State  of  Europe  with  respect  to 
Peace,  or  a  further  Prosecution  of 
the  War.”  te  A  short  View  of  the 
Preliminaries  of  Peace,  signed  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1801.”  The  Speech  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  on  the 
happy  Restoration  of  Peace  with 
France  ;  ^ith  the  other  Proceedings 
at  the  Shakspeare  Tavern,  on  Satur¬ 
day  10th  of  October,  1801,  being 
the  Anniversary  of  his  First  Election 
for  Westminster,”  “  Thoughts  on 
the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace, 
by  a  Kentish  Clergyman.”  “  The 
immediate  Causes  and  remote  Con¬ 
sequences  of  ihe  Peace  considered.” 
“  Eight  Letters  on  the  Peace,  and  on 
the  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of 
Great  Britain.  By  Sir  Frederick 
Morton  Eden,  Bart.”  A  second 
edition  of  the  same,  with  great  ad¬ 
ditions.  This  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  able  defence  of  the  peace 
I  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  most  voluminous  but 
weakest  attack  that  has  been  made 
on  that  measure  :  “  Letters  to  the 
Right.  Hon.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and 
to  the  Right  Hon.  HenryAddington, 
on  the  Peace  with  Bonaparte :  to 
which  is  added,  An  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  a  Collection  (now  greatly 
|  enlarged)  of  all  the  Conventions, 
Treaties,  Speeches,  and  other  Do- 
[Cuments,  connected  with  the  Sub¬ 
ject,  by  William  Cobbett.” 

Although  our  list  of  works  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  department  of  Critical, 
Ciassical,  and  Polite  Literature  par¬ 
takes  of  the  general  scantiness  of  the 
year  1801,  we  are  enabled  to  mention 
a  few  articles  as  very  important  ac4- 
quisitions  to  our  libraries.  Among 
these,  the  first  place  seems  to  belong 
to  The  Poetical  Works  of  John. 
Milton,  in  6  volumes,  with  the 
principal  Notes  of  various  Com¬ 
mentators.  To  which  are  added, 
1801. 
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Illustrations,  with  some  Account  of 
the  Life  of  Milton.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Todd,  M.  A.”  a  gentleman 
who  appears  in  every  respect  qua¬ 
lified,  by  taste  and  judgment,  to  ex¬ 
hibit  such  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  Milton,  as  shall  comprise  all  that 
is  valuable  in  the  various  commen¬ 
taries  and  criticisms  that  have  been 
published,  in  illustration,  praise  or 
censure.  Mr.  Todd's  Life  ofMilton 
is  particularly  valuable;  and  evinces 
the  most  laudable  research  and 
euriosity  after  new  materials*  as 
well  as  a -judicious  application  of 
what  is  already  before,  the  public. 
That  this  edition,  which  we  presume 
will  be  in  future*  thet standard,  may 
be  the  more  complete,  Mr.  Todd 
has  prefixed  as  prolegomena,  Ad¬ 
dison's  criticism  on  the  Paradise ' 
Lost,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks 
on  Milton’s  versification,  each  with 
the  notes  and  remarks,  and  an  ela¬ 
borate  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
Paradise  Lost.  In  the  sixth  volume 
we  have  also  Dr.  Charles  Burney’s 
Preliminary  Observations  on  the 
Greek  Verses ;  and  an  Appendix 
containing  Baron’s  Imitations  of 
Milton’s  early  Poems;  Lauder’s  In¬ 
terpolations,  an  article  of  addi¬ 
tions  and  corrections,  and  a  valuable 
glossarial  Index.  The  whole  is  so 
judiciously  arranged,  that  the  public 
will  hear  with  pleasure  that  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Spenser  may  soon 
be  expected  from  the  same  editor. 

In  our  Register  for  1790  we 
noticed;  and  in  terms  of  approba¬ 
tion,  an  elegant  little  volume,  en¬ 
titled  Specimens  of  the  early 
English  Poets.”  A  continuation  of 
that  work,  or  rather  an  enlargement, 
is  now  before  us*  in  3  volumes, 

“  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  historical 
Sketch  of  the  English  Poetry  and 
Language,  by  George  Ellis,  Esq.” 
The  first  edition  of  this  miscellany 
was  intended  as  an  attempt  to  com- 
U  prise 
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prise  within  the  compass  of  one 
volume,  all  the  most  beautiful  short 
poems  that  have  been  published  in 
this  country  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries :  but  it  was  at 
the  same  time  admitted,  that  the 
completion  of  the  plan  had  been 
prevented  by  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  sufficient  stock  of  materials. 
In  the  present  work,  the  author  in¬ 
forms  us  that  this  difficulty  has  been 
since  surmounted  by  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  and  it  now  contains  a 
selection  from  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  best  poetical  libraries  in 
the  kingdom.  The  collection  in  its 
present  state  will  also  be  found  to 
contain  much  more  variety.  The 
two  parts  into  which  it  is  divided 
are  indeed  directed  to  one  principal 
object ;  which  is  to  exhibit,  by 
means  of  a  regular  series  of  speci¬ 
mens,  the  rise  and  progress  of  our 
language,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  former  part,  which 
terminates  with  the  reign  of  Henry 
.VIII.,  the  extracts  are  generally 
chosen  with  a  view  to  picturesque 
description,  or  to  the  delineation  of 
Rational  manners ;  and  the  second 
division  of  the  work  is  meant  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  best  models  that  could  be 
found,  in  each  reign,  of  regular  and 
finished  composition.  In  the  former, 
which  consists  of  very  early  frag¬ 
ments,  it  was  thought  that  a  few 
critical  remarks,  as  well  as  biogra¬ 
phical  anecdotes,  were  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  these  could  not 
be  given  more  concisely  than  in  the 
form  of  an  historical  sketch  ;  but  in 
the  latter  a  short  outline  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  character  of  each  reign,  and  a 
few  notices  respecting  the  several 
writers,  appeared  to  the  author  to 
be  sufficient.  This  plan  we  think 
the  most  judicious  that  could  have 
been  contrived  to  prevent  the  beau¬ 
ties  thus  discovered  from  being  en- 
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cumbered  with  tedious  and  useless 
matter,  apd  it  is  executed  with  a 
taste  and  discrimination  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  If 
our  limits  permitted  exacts,  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  know  where 
to  end.  Mr.  Ellis  has  done  honour 
to  himself  and  to  his  country. 

ft  Lectures  on  Painting,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  March  1301. 
By  Henry  Fuseli,  Professor  of  Paint¬ 
ing,  with  additional  Observations 
and  Notes.”  It  appears  that  the 
laws  of  the  Academy  enjoin  the 
professor  of  painting  to  instruct  his 
audience  “  in  the  principles  of 
composition  ;  to  form  their  taste  for 
design  and  colouring  ;  to  strengthen 
their  judgment ;  to  point  out  to 
them  the  beauties  and  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  celebrated  works  of  art, 
and  the  particular  excellencies  and 
defects  of  great  masters  ;  and  finally 
to  lead  them  into  the  readiest  and 
most  efficacious  paths  of  study.” 
For  these  purposes,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  arts  in  tjiis  country,  we 
know  not  that  the  Academy  could 
have  fixed  their  choice  upon  a  per¬ 
son  more  eminently  qualified  than 
Mr.  Fuseli,  who  to  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  genius  as  a  painter  adds  a 
classical  taste  and  knowledge  which 
have  rarely  been  the  praise  of  many 
English  artists.  His  plan  appears 
to  us  not  less  judicious  than  the  ex-' 
ecution  is  skilful  and  happy.  The 
first  lecture  exhibits  a  more  critical 
than  historical  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  art,  confining 
research  to  that  period  when  fact 
and  substantial  information  took 
place  of  conjecture  :  it  naturally 
divides  itself,  therefore,  into  two 
parts,  the  art  of  the  ancients,  and 
its  restoration  among  the  moderns ; 
and  each  is  divided  into  three 
periods,  that  of  preparation,  that 
of  full  establishment,  and  that  of 
refinement.  The  second  Lecture. 

v  .5  treats 
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treats  on  the  real  subjects  of  paint- 
ing>  and  of  the  plastic  arts,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  subjects  ex¬ 
clusively  belonging  to  poetry,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  establish  the  reci¬ 
procal  limits  of  both  from  the 
essential  difference  of  their  medium 
and  materials.  It  establishes  three 
principal  classes  of  painting,  the 
epic,  the  dramatic,  and  the  historic, 
with  their  collateral  branches  of 
characteristicportrait  and  landscape, 
and  the  inferior  subdivisions  of  imi¬ 
tation.  In  the  third,  design,  cor¬ 
rectness,  copy,  imitation,  style,  with 
its  degrees  of  «  essential,  charac¬ 
teristic,  ideal,”  and  deviation  into 
manner,  are  considered,  and  the 
classes  of  the  models  left  us  in  the 
remains  of  ancient  sculpture  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  fourth  is  devoted  to 
invention,  in  its  most  general  and 
specific  sense,  as  it  discovers,  se¬ 
lects,  combines,  the  possible,  the 
probable,  and  the  known  materials 
of  nature  in  a  mode  that  strikes 
with  novelty.  The  fifth  follows 
with  composition  and  expression, 
the  dresser  and  the  soul  of  invention : 
and  the  sixth  concludes  with  obser¬ 
vations  on  colour,  drapery  and  ex¬ 
ecution.  Of  this  general  plan  of 
the  course,  the  present  volume 
.consists  of  the  first  lecture  divided 
into  two,  under  the  heads  “  An¬ 
cient  Art,”  and  “  Art  of  the  Mo¬ 
derns,”  and  a  third,  “  Invention,” 
or  the  materials  of  the  proper  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  art  and  of  invention,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  second  and  fourth, 
and  connected  by  obvious  analogy. 
Men  of  taste  in  general,  but  espe¬ 
cially  young  students,  are  indebted 
to  the  author  for  the  publication  of 
these  .lectures  ;  they  are  propedy 
the  objects  of  study,  rather  than  of 
hearing  or  transient  perusal,  and  are 
in  our  opinion,  which  on  such  a 
subject  should  be  expressed  with 
humility,  well  calculated  to  form  a 
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correct  taste,  and  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  independent  thinking.- 
^  “  A  Supplement  to  Johnson's 
English  Dictionary:  of  which  the 
palpable  Errors  are  attempted  to  be 
rectified,  and  its  material  Omissions 
supplied,  by  George  Mason,  Author 
of  the  Glossary  to  Hoccleve,  and 
of  an  Essay  on  Design  in  Garden¬ 
ing.”  That  there  are  errors  and 
imperfections  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dic¬ 
tionary  has  been  always  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  by  those  principally,  who 
are  yet  of  opinion  that,  as  the  work 
of  one  man,  and  that  man  poor  and 
unassisted,  it  was  a  stupendous  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  executed  much  to 
the  honour  of  his  industry  and  abi¬ 
lities.  We  know  not  a  man  of  taste 
or  genius  in  the  kingdom  who  has 
not  subscribed  to  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  a  man  of  consummate 
ability,  in  the  characters  of  lexi¬ 
cographer,  critic,  and  moralist.  It 
was  with  astonishment,  therefore, 
not  unmingled  with  indignation, 
that  we  found  the  present  writer 
speaking  of  him  in  terms  of  censure 
more  coarse  and  arrogant  than  the 
utmost  license  of  private  opinion 
can  admit.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
stripping  Mr.  Mason's  pretensions  as 
an  improver  of  an  English  diction¬ 
ary,  when  he  betrays  his  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  most  common 
words,  by  asserting  that  “  John¬ 
son’s  Dictionary  abounds  with  in¬ 
accuracies  as  much  as  any  English 
book  whatever,  written  by  a  scho¬ 
lar,”  and  when,  which  will  yet 
more  astonish  our  readers,  lie  at¬ 
tributes  to  Dr.  Johnson  a  “  muddi¬ 
ness  of  intellect,”  which  “  sadly 
besmears  and  defaces  almost  every 
page  of  the  composition.”  Either 
Mr.  Mason  uses  such  words  in  a 
meaning  in  which  they  have  never 
been  understood,  or  he  must  be  con- 
scious  of  an  attack  on  the  character 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  mo  critic  x>f 
U  2  acknowledged 
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acknowledgedtastecan  foramoment 
hold  to  be  warrantable;  nor  in  an 
examination  of  this  Supplement; 
which  we  acknowledge  may  be 
useful,  can  we  discover  any  proofs 
of  superior  industry  or  superior  in¬ 
tellect.  The  bulk  of  his  additions 
are  of  words  from  Spenser,  from 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  profess 
to  take  any,  of  law  terms,  and  of 
Words  coined  since  Dr.  Johnson’s 
-  time.  We  have  even  the  cant  of 
bon  ton  here,  and  suc  h  vulgarisms 
as  **  arsey-varsey.”  With  respect 
to  the  law  terms,  both  old  and  new, 
they  are  very  numerous  in  this  Sup¬ 
plement  ;  and  we  may  expect  a 
supplement  of  five  times  the  size, 
if  the  technicals  of  every  profession 
,  are  to  make  part  of  an  English  dic¬ 
tionary.  What  a  tasteful  addition 
will  the  new  Chemical  Nomen¬ 
clature  make  !  Yet  according  to  the 
plan  of  this  Supplement  the  techni¬ 
cals,  and  even  the  cant,  of  every 
.  science  and  trade  ought,  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  provided  we  can  find  an 
authority  in  any  humorous  poem. 
We  have  here  hoity-toity,  and  why 
not  kiggledy  piggledy,  and  those  si¬ 
milar  vulgarisms  which  Mr.  Colman 
once  collected  in  a  good-natured 
piece  of  humour  at  the  expense 
of  Dr.  Johnson’s  sesquipedalian 
phrases?  But  we  submit  to  Mr. 
Mason  whether  all  this  will  not 
make  a  "  hodge-podge,”  rather 
,  than  a  standard  dictionary  of  the 
English  tongue ;  and  with  respect 
to  his  authorities,  whether  men  of 
•  sacnce  ought  not  to  be  the  legitimate 
authorities  in  the  case  of  scientific 
words.  Words  belonging  to  the 
'  healing  art  ought  sujrely  to  be  taken 
from  the  most  eminent  medical 
.  writers  ;  yet  for  the  word  navel- 
string  we  are  presented  with  the 
-  authority  of  Edmund  Burke  in  one 
of  his  last  pamphlets  :  the  authority 
<l-£  a  politician  .  for  a  term  in  jnid- 
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wifery!  Notwithstanding  these  and 
other  objections  which  might  be  of¬ 
fered  if  we  were  disposed  to  treat 
Mr.M.  as  he  has  treated  Dr.  Johnson, 
every  attempt  to  improve  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  latter  ought  to  be 
welcomed  ;  and  the  present  may  in 
a  certain  degree  be  rendered  useful: 
but  in  our  judgment  a  great  deal 
more  must  be  expunged  than  ad¬ 
mitted,  if  we  are  not  determined 
to  naturalise  every  fanciful  and  bar¬ 
barous  innovation  that  may  be  heard 
in  conversation  or  admitted  into 
ludicrous  composition. 

“  Specimens  of  Literary  Resem¬ 
blance,  in  the  Works  of  Pope, 
Gray,  and  other  celebrated  Writers; 
with  Critical  Observations:  in  a 
Series  of  Letters,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Berdmore,  D.  D.  late  master 
of  the  Charter-house  School,”  is  a 
small  volume  which  exhibits  many 
proofs  of  literary  taste.  Theauthor’s 
object  is  to  turn  the  “  Marks  of  Imi¬ 
tation,”  published  by  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  against  their  author,  and 
to  prove  an  instance  of  plagiarism 
against  him  in  having  taken  his 
interpretation  of  the  Virgilian  alle¬ 
gory,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Georgic,  from  the  notes  of  Catron  : 
but  we  could  wish  this  attempt  had 
been  made  with  the  urbanity  be¬ 
coming  a  scholar,  and  with  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  a  venerable  prelate 
who  has  certainly  deserved  well 
of  the  commonwealth  of  learning. 

“  Senilities,  or  Solitary  Amuse¬ 
ments,  in  Prose  and  Verse;  with  a 
cursory  Disquisition  on  the  future 
Condition  of  the  Sexes.  By  the 
Editor  of  the  Reveries  of  Solitude, 
Spiritual  Quixote,  Columella,  & c.” 
These  amusements  appear  to  be  the 
farewell  efforts  of  the  veteran  Mr. 
Greaves,  to  whom  the  public  has 
been  indebted  for  much  variety  of 
entertainment.  They  consist  of prose 
essays,  of  the  humorous  kind,  and 

a  series 
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a  series  of  poetical  pieces,  panegy¬ 
rical,  humorous,  and  miscellaneous, 
written  with  considerable  vivacity, 
and  very  little  perceptible  decay  of 
powers. 

The  following  work  might  per¬ 
haps  have  appeared  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  of  Education;  but  its  many  sin¬ 
gularities,  and  the  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  collaterally  touched  upon,  may 
justify  its  introduction  here.  “  The 
Method  of  educating  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  confirmed  by  long  Expe¬ 
rience  ;  by  the  Abbe  de  L’Epee. 
Translated  from  the  French  and 
Latin.”  The  prefatory  matter 
contains  a  very  interesting  history 
of  the  progress  of  this  wonderful 
art,  which  has  lately  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  unquestionably  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  this  detail  of  the  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  abbe  L’Epee. 

Whatever  deficiencies  we  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  in  other 
branches  of  literature,  we  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  year  1  SO  i  ex¬ 
hibits  many  proofs  of  the  general 
cultivation  of  Poetry,  and  may  stand 
recorded  as  the  annus  mirahilis 
which  has  produced  no  less  than 
four  epic  poems.  The  first  of  these 
in  the  order  of  publication,  if  we 
mistake  not,  was  “  Richard  the 
First,  a  Poem,  in  eighteen  Books; 
by  Sir  James  Bland  Burges.  Two 
volumes.”  The  subject  of  this  poem 
is  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  is 
here  endowed  with  all  kingly  and 
heroic  virtues.  The  struggles  of 
virtue  and  piety,  against  human  and 
infernal  machinations,  are  personi¬ 
fied  in  this  popular  English  hero; 
and  the  poem  is  continued  until  lie 
has  completely  triumphed  over  all 
his  enemies,  and  is  ready  to  return 
in  triumph  to  his  native  land.  Here 
is  scope  enough  for  the  talents  of 
the  first  of  epic  poets ;  but  our  an- 
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thor,  by  adopting  the  stanza  of 
Spenser,  has  given  this  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  his  work,  that  the  form  of 
the  verse  is  ancient,  and  the  dic¬ 
tion  modern.  In  the  machinery  of 
the  poem  he  has  imitated  Tasso, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  modem 
allegorical  personage,  “  False  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  introduced  for  obvious  pur¬ 
poses.  The  general  defect  is  want 
of  vigour  and  want  of  variety,  of 
which  we  cannot  select  a  more  strik¬ 
ing  instance  than  that  of  Richard's 
speech  before  the  diet  of  Worms, 
which  extends  over  no  less  than  six, 
books,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole 
work.  Numerous  beauties  might, 
however,  be  selected,  which  place 
the  author’s  poetical  talents  in  the 
most  favourable  light:  but  upon  the 
whole,  however  laudable  the  at¬ 
tempt,  we  cannot  be  of  opinion  that 
either  in  plan  or  execution  he  has 
succeeded  as  an  epic  writer.  Re» 
vision  and  judicious  omissions  may 
do  much;  but  in  its  present  form  it 
is  one  of  those  compositions  which 
may  be  read  as  a  task,  but  to  which 
few  will  wish  to  revert  as  a  pleasure. 

“  Alfred,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  six 
Books.  By  Henry  Tames  Pye.” 
The  well-earned  fame  of  this  au¬ 
thor,  if  it  does  not  greatly  rise,  wilt 
not  be  much  diminished  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  bold  undertaking.  We  are  not 
desirous  of  noting  trivial  imperfec¬ 
tions,  which  may  be  the  effect  of 
haste,  and  may  be  removed  by  the 
author’s  cooler  judgment;  but  yet 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our 
surprise  at  meeting  with  so  many 
improper  rhymes  and  mixed  meta¬ 
phors.  The  story  is  highly  interest¬ 
ing,  and  many  passages  discover 
uncommon  vigour  of  imagination, 
in  warm  and  energetic  language ; 
and  the  versification  in  general  is 
easy,  elegant,  and  harmonious.  He 
excels  his  rival,  Mr.  Burges,  as 
much  in  the  choice  ot  his  verse  as 
of  his  subject. 

V  3  “  Britan- 
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“  Britannia;  a  National  Epic  Poem, 
in  twenty  Books :  to  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed,  a  Critical  Dissertation  on 
Epic  Machinery.  By  John  Ogilvie, 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.”  Halt’ a  century  is 
now  expired  since  this  author  be¬ 
came  a  candidate  for  poetical  fame; 
and  many  of  his  compositions  have 
been  admired  for  vigour  of  con¬ 
ception  and  harmony  of  versification. 
The  present  work,  arduous  as  it  is, 
seems  to  prove  that  age  has  not 
abated  his  powers,  while  the  interest 
which  Englishmen  must  naturally 
take  in  his  subject  militates  strong¬ 
ly  in  his  favour.  The  following 
sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
materials  which  compose  the  poem 
of  Britannia.  Britain,  at  the  time 
when  Brutus  lands,  is  supposed  to 
be  peopled,  partly  by  the  abori¬ 
gines  of  the  country  and  partly  by 
giants.  Brutus  brings  along  with 
him  a  numerous  army,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leaders  are  his  three  sons,  Lo- 
crinus,  Camber,  and  Albanus.  His 
preceding  adventures  are  detailed 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
books,  by  Azzael,  the  demon  who 
had  been  commissioned  by  Satan  to 
frustrate  his  attempt.  Gerontes  is 
the  king  of  the  giants.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  counsellors  are  Romerus  and 
Vortiger,  of  whom  the  former  is  the 
hero  of  his  party.  Androgeus,  an¬ 
other  of  the  giants,  is  civilised,  and, 
having  become  the  protector  of  the 
natives,  followed  them  in  their  re- 
,  tirement  to  the  mountains  of  Wales. 
In  the  fifth  book  the  war  com¬ 
mences,  with  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  of  a  party  of  the  giants,  com¬ 
manded  by  Vortiger,  upon  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  army  of  Brutus, 
which,  under  Albanus  and  Euge- 
nius,  was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre 
the  country.  In  the  sixth  book,  in 
which  the  principal  characters  of 
the  poem  are  developed,  a  general 
engagement  takes  place.  At  one 
time  Brutus  superintends  thfc  war. 


without  directly  engaging  in  if;' 
and  at  others,  he  is  opposed  to  va¬ 
rious  leaders  among  the  natives. 
The  giants  are  defeated,  but  return 
to  the  field  with  a  large  reinforce¬ 
ment,  under  Androgeus.  At  last, 
Loerinus  is,  by  a  stratagem,  de¬ 
coyed  into  the  forest;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is,  that  the  army 
of  Brutus  is  in  his  absence  signally 
defeated.  During  the  silence  of 
night,  Androgeus,  who  is  secretly 
the  friend  of  Brutus,  obtains  a  truce 
for  tour  days,  for  the  purpose,  as 
was  alleged,  of  interring  the  dead. 
In  that  interval  he  proposes  to  treat 
with  Brutus  concerning  peace,  or 
the  terms  on  which  he  could  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Trojan  leader  in 
prosecuting  the  war.  This  truce 
is  broken  by  Vortiger,  the  great 
counsellor  of  his  party;  who,  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  stratagem,  exas¬ 
perates  Androgeus  against  Brutus, 
and  the  army  which  he  commands. 
A  villain  named  Camber  is,  by  the 
advice  of  Vortiger,  sent  during  the 
night  to  the  camp  of  the  Albions, 
armed  with  a  sword,  with  which  he 
is  commissioned  to  make  as  great 
slaughter  as  possible,  and  to  leave 
the  weapon  in  the  body  of  the  last 
man  whom  he  should  murder.  The 
object  of  this  device  was,  to  fasten 
the  imputation  of  this  foul  crime  on 
Brutus.  The  stratagem  succeeds ; 
the  murderer  escapes;  the  sword  is 
left  in  the  body  of  an  Albion  leader; 
it  is  produced  in  a  general  meeting 
of  the  princes,  who  are  all  thus 
aroused  to  rage  against  Brutus,  to 
whom  a  messenger,  bearing  the 
sword  so  left,  is  sent,  charging  him 
with  the  base  murder,  and  denoun* 
ting  vengeance.  The  infamoi}s 
charge  Brutus  repels  with  such 
dignity  and  disdain,  that  the  herald 
himself  is  staggered :  but  at  length 
all  doubt  is  removed,  by  Camber's 
recognising  the  sword,  which  had 
belonged  |o  his  young  friend  phi- 
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lands,  who  had  beep  slain  by  Le* 
o-ntia,  the  daughter  of  Gerontes. 
This  business,  however,  is  suspend- 
ed  by  the  return  of  Locrinus,  ac¬ 
companied  bv  a  band  of  strangers. 
H  is  adventures  are  the  subject  of 
tvvo  books.  In  the  morning  the 
battle  is  Fenewed;  when,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  late  indignation  against 
one  whom  he  had  wished  to  favour 
and  oblige,  from  his  knowledge  of 
his  former  associates,  Androgeus  he¬ 
sitates.  The  messenger  returns,  and 
confirms  the  suspicions  of  Andro¬ 
geus,  though  the  murderer  still  re¬ 
mains  unknown.  Meanwhile  Lo- 
cr  intis  carries  all  before  him  on  the 
right,  overcoming  .even  the  steady 
courage  of  Romerus.  In  his  course 
he  wounds  Camber,  the  author  of 
the  midnight  slaughter,  whose  life 
is  spared,  on  his  promising  to  make 
an  important  discovery.  Gerontes, 
seeing  the  ruin  in  which  the  disco¬ 
very  must  necessarily  involve  both 
himself  and  his  followers,  rushes 
forward  in  order  to  prevent  his  be¬ 
ing  carried  away.  In  making  this 
attempt  he  is  met  and  slain  by  Lo*- 
crinus.  The  giants  now  fly  on  all 
sides :  and  now  the  scene  shifts 
from  the  plain  to  the  bank  of  the 
fiver,  where,  confiding  in  the  valour 
pt  Romerus,  they  take  refuge  in 
their  fortress.  Once  more  Satan 
makes  a  jrreat  apd  last  eifort  in 
their  behalf,  by  mounting  on  ine 
elements,  as  the  prince  of  t  he  power 
of  the  air.  With  his  defeat  a  id  ex¬ 
pulsion,  that  which  is  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  machinery  of  the  poem 
concludes.  In  the  succeeding  nar¬ 
rative,’  the  fortress  is  taken;  the 
giants  are  finally  overthrown ;  and 
their  formidable  leader,  Romerus, 
falls  in  the  field,  amidst  the  ruin  of 
Ins  party.  —  Such  is  the  tale,  which, 
we  agree  with  the  author,  :s  not 
unsupported  by  evidence,  and  is 
dr&vyji  ffQW  bosom  of  the  re? 


motest  antiquity.  It  is  a  great  ac¬ 
tion,  as  it  respects  the .conquest  and 
first  settlement  of  a  powerful  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
and  therefore  admits  the  sublime 
and  the  marvellous:  indeed,  our 
principal  objection  to  it,  as  a  whole, 
is,  that  too  much  labour  appears  to 
have  been  bestowed  in  accumulate 
ting  ornaments  of  the  higher  kind, 
and  in  surprising  the  rea  ler  with 
unexpected,  and  frequently  unne¬ 
cessary,  images  and  illustrations, 
when  more  simple  narrative  would 
have  rendered  the  connexion  of  the 
incidents  clearer  and  more  regular. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  were  easy  to 
select  passages,  particularly  from 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  books, 
which  may  be  advantageously  com- 
pared  with  the  boldest  flights  of 
modern  poetical  genius;  and  al¬ 
though  such  excellence  does  not 
universally  prevail,  there  is  nothing 
mean,  nothing  undignified,  or  un¬ 
worthy  the  subject. 

The  last  attempt  of  the  epic  kind 
we  have  to  notice  is,  re  The  Siege 
of  Acre,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  six  Books, 
by  Mrs.  Cowley;”  which,  however, 
we  know  not  how  to  characterise, 
without  removing  it  from  the  class 
to  which  the  author  seems  to  think 
it  belongs.  It  has  none  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  epic  poeti'y,  if  we 
except  merely  its  length and  in 
whatever  other  light  we  attempt  to 
view  it,  it  seems  to  elude  the  criti? 
cal  grasp.  As  a  poem,  it  has  few 
pretensions  to  imagination ;  as  a 
gazette  or  newspaper  in  verse,  it  is 
deficient  in  information,  and  delu¬ 
sive  bv  a  distortion  of  facts.  Where 
shall  we  place  it,  if  not  among  the 
most  memorable  examples  of  failure 
in  taste,  judgment,  versification, 
and  every  requisite  to  constitute  a 
poem  ? 

i<  Poems;  by  Wild vm  Boscawen, 
Esq.  Author  of  a  Translation  of  the 
U  d  Works 
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Works  of  Horace  into  English 
Verse  are  a  very  honourable 
testimony  to  the  author’s  genius ; 
which,  if  not  of  th6  first  class,  fur¬ 
nishes  what  is  pleasing,  original, 
and  demonstrative  of  correct  taste. 
Among  these  poems  are  some  which 
were  w'ritten  for  the  Literary  Fund, 
and  have  already  met  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  public.  The  rest 
are  miscellaneous,  and  occasionally 
addressed  to  friends,  Szc. 

“  Poems,  by  George  Dyer,”  are 
a  collection  in  which  there  is  much 
that  deserves  praise.  The  author’s 
subjects  are  generally  well  chosen, 
and  his  sentiments  benevolent. 
They  are  those  of  a  thinking,  un- 
courteous  student;  although  in  this 
volume  are  some  flights  which  be¬ 
speak  the  observer  of  manners  and 
the  man  of  the  world. 

■"  Miscellaneous  Poems,  dedicated 
to  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of 
Moira;  by  William  Thomas  Fitz¬ 
gerald:”  are  the  productions  of  a 
man  of  considerable  taste,  who  evi-  • 
dently  writes  at  his  ease.  Many 
of  them ‘have  appeared  in  oilier 
publications;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
are  not  unworthy  of  being  collected 
into  the  present  more  lasting  and 
beautiful  form. 

“  A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  Bart,  on  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  British  School  of  Paint¬ 
ing.  By  William  Sotheby,  Esq. 
-F.  R.S.  and  A.S.  S.”  must  be  di¬ 
stinguished,  as  the  production  of  a 
genius  which  is  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged;  nor  will  any  of  Mr. 
Sotheby’s  writings  do  him  more 
honour  than  this  attempt  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  arts,  in  a  language  worthy 
of  the  subject.  His  characters  of 
the  eminent  painters  of  the  English 
school  are  drawn  with  just  discri¬ 
mination,  and  evince  the  intimacy 
between  the  sister  arts. 

“  Poems,  by  the  Rev.  Williani 


Lisle  Bowles,  Vol.  II,”  will  not 
diminish  the  reputation  the  author 
has  acquired  by  his  former  works. 
The  poem  in  this  volume  on  te  St, 
Michael’s  Mount”  is  a  production 
of  great  merit,  and  evinces  an  abi¬ 
lity  for  higher  attempts  than  its 
author  has  usually  made;  and  per* 
haps  **  The  Sorrows  of  Switzer¬ 
land,”  published  by  him  soon  after 
these  poems,  may  be  considered  as  of 
that  kind,  although  it  is  not  polish¬ 
ed  with  so  much  care,  nor  free  from 
those  improprieties  of  style  and  ver¬ 
sification  which  are  not  perceiv¬ 
able  in  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  nor  in 
any  of  the  lesser  pieces  of  which 
the  second  volume  consists. 

“  Poems,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe 
Guion,  by  the  late  William  Cow* 
per.  Esq.  Author  of  The  Task; 

•  to  which  are  added,  some  original 
Poems  of  Mr.  CoAvper,  not  inserted 
in  his  Works.”  The  bulk  of  this 
little  volume  consists  of  translations 
from  an  authoress  with  whose  reli* 
gious  opinions  Mr.  Cowper  may 
have  at  some  period  of  his  life 
agreed.  They  are  evidently  trans¬ 
lated  con  twiore,  and  are  not  un* 
worthy  of  the  author  of  The  Task. 
I’he  original  pieces  in  this  little 
volume,  however,  will  be  read  with 
higher  approbation,  particularly  the 
lines  on  Friendship,  and  an  Epistle  , 
to  a  Protestant  Lady  in  France, 
fi  The  Millennium,  a  Poem,  in 
three  Cantos.” — The  first  of  these 
was  noticed  in  our  last  volume  :  the 
author  has  been  since  induced  to 
add  two  more,  in  tfie  same  correct, 
animated,  and  harmonious  verse, 
descriptive  of  tfre  reigning  follies 
in  opinion  as  well  as  conduct.  The 
whole  is  illustrated  by  notes,  which 
evince  the  same  extensive  reading 
and  classical  taste  displayed  in  the- 
former  canto.  Flow  far,  indeed, 
one  of  his  subjects,  the  i(  Cow- 

Pox,” 
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Pox/’  be  a  legitimate  subject  for 
satire,  seems  doubtful.  If  it  de¬ 
serves  the  vigorous  and  scientific 
attack  of  our  author,  it  ought  to  be 
classed  among  our  misfortunes  ra¬ 
ther  than  our  follies. 

“  Poems,  by  John  Penn,  Esq. 
two  volumes,  consisting  of  original 
Works,  Translations,  and  Imita¬ 
tions,”  is  a  work  splendidly  print¬ 
ed,  and  ornamented  with  plates, 
which  will  doubtless  have  their  at¬ 
tractions.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  collection  has  appeared  in  other 
shapes,  and  has  not  met  with  that 
approbation  which  was  expected. 
The  author  details  his  gentle  war¬ 
fare  with  the  critics:  but  critics,  he 
ought  to  know,  are  a  race  with 
whom  no  poet  can  be  at  peace. 
Mr.  Penn  is  evidently  a  lover  and 
a  cultivator  of  literature;  but  his 
original  powers,  although  respect¬ 
able,  are  not  of  the  first  class.  We 
shall,  however,  in  compliance  with 
his  request,  <f  respect  his  inten¬ 
tions.’'  It  is  the  least  a  poet  can 
3sk. 

**  The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  by 
William  Rhodes,”  is  a  laudable  at¬ 
tempt  to  familiarize  an  excellent 
author  to  the  English  reader:  but 
'  unfortunately  the  attempt  is  all  we 
can  commend  ;  nor  perhaps  ought 
that  to  be  too  much  praised,  since 
it  has  evidently  been  made  without 
some,  at  least,  of  the  indispensable 
requisitesv— some  knowledge  of  the 
author  to  be  translated,  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  lavys  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry. 

te  The  Poems  of  George  Hud- 
desford.  M,  A.  late  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford;  now  first  collect¬ 
ed:  including  Salmagundi,  Topsy- 
Turvy,  Bubble  and  Squeak,  and 
Crambe  Repetita;  with  Correc¬ 
tions  and  original  Additions :  two 
Volumes.”  The  poems  enumerated 
jn  this  fide  have  already  passed  the 


ordeal ;  they  are  here  considerably 
enlarged,  and  a  few  new  pieces  are 
added.  The  author  appears  to  de¬ 
serve  a  high  rank  among  humorous 
poets;  and  wre  could  wish  he  had 
sometimes  chosen  subjects  of  a  less 
temporary  nature  than  political  con¬ 
tests. 

<(  Miscellanies  inVerse  and  Prose, 
English  and  Latin ;  by  the  late  An¬ 
thony  Champion,  of  the  Middle-* 
Temple,  Esq.:  published  from  the 
original  Manuscripts,  by  William 
Henry  Lord  Lyttelton.”  This  ele¬ 
gant  volume  is  intended  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  gentleman  of 
classical  taste,  who  amused  his  lei¬ 
sure  hours  with  poetical  efforts,  to 
which  he  probably  attached  no  great 
degree  of  consideration.  Most  of 
them  were  written  above  half  a 
century  ago,  and  are  now  printed 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  very  short 
sketch  of  the  author,  who  is  cha¬ 
racterised  for  a  more  “  rich  and 
luxuriant  vein  of  poetry”  than  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  although 
there  certainly  are  many  beauties 
and  prettinesses  of  the  lighter  sort 
in  some  of  his  productions. 

«  Bread,  or  The  Poor :  a  Poem, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations ;  by 
Mr.  Pratt,  Author  of  Sympathy, 
Gleanings,  &c.”  The  plan  of  this 
poem  is  very  extensive :  it  com¬ 
prises  whatever  can  relate  to  the 
past  and  present  state  of  the  poor, 
and  the  causes  of  the  unhappy 
changes  in  their  situation,  mixed 
with  frequent  appeals  to  the  heart 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
sist.  The  author  has,  however, 
adopted  the  common  prejudices  re¬ 
specting  regrating  and  forestalling, 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  inter* 
woven  in  a  popular  poem  without 
more  direct  proof  than  has  yet 
been  laid  before  the  public.  There 
is,  however,  so  much  to  commend, 
both  in  the  design  and  execution 
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of  the  work,  that  it  will  always  be 
read  with  interest,  and  as  a  poem 
be  considered  as  equal  to  any  pro- 
ductioA  of  Mr.  PratEs  fertile  pen. 
His  prose  illustrations  are  both  en¬ 
tertaining  and  instructive. 

“  The  Maid  of  LochJin  ;  a  lyri¬ 
cal  Drama :  with  legendary  Odes, 
and  other  Poems  ;  by  William 
Richardson,  A. M.  Professor  of  Hu- 
jnanity  in  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow.”  The  name  of  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  as  a  critic  of  elegant  taste  is 
well  known,  by  his  i(  Essays  on 
Shakspeareks  Dramatic  Characters/7 
and,  in  our  opinion,  it  w  ill  be  con¬ 
siderably  raised  by  the  poetical  ge¬ 
nius  displayed  in  (<  The  Maid  of 
Lochlin.77  This  drama  is  founded 
on  the  Fingal  of  Ossian,  or  of  Mac- 
pherson,  it  is  not  of  much  conse¬ 
quence  which,  and  is  entitled  lyri¬ 
cal  from  its  containing  odes ;  which 
are  spirited  and  beautiful.  The 
smaller  poems  in  this  volume  are, 
f‘  The  Dream  of  Neviana,  the  Vigil 
of  Elva,  Elegiac  Verses  on  the  Pro¬ 
spect  of  leaving  Britain,  and  an 
IdylJium,  and  are  entitled  to  very 
high  praise. 

The  other  poetical  productions  of 
the  year  are,  “  The  Pride  of  Birth  ; 
a  Satire,  in  Imitation  of  the  Eighth 
Satire  of  Juvenal.  With  Notes  * 
critical  and  illustrative,  adapted  to 
the  Characters  and  Manners  of  the 
present  Age  /’  **  The  Vale  of 

Trent/7  “  A  Peep  at  Provincial 
Routs  /7  “  Fugitive  Pieces,  in 

Prose  and  Verse;  consisting  of 
Fables',  &.c.  Moral  and  Sentimental, 
By  William  Hart.”  <(  Tales  of 
Terror,  with  an  introductory  Dia¬ 
logue  “  Tales  of  the  Devil,  from 
the  original  Gibberish.  By  Profes¬ 
sor  Lump  witz,  S.U.S.  and  C.  A.C. 
in  the  University  of  Snorinberg.” 
These  two  are  very  happy  pieces 
of  humour,  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Lewis  and^  his  spirit-stirring  imita¬ 


tors.  Remonstrance,  with  other 
Poems :  by  Catherine  Flood/7  “  The 
Vernal  Walk/7  “  The  Sweets  of 
Society;  and  a  few  Miscellaneous 
Poems:  by  the  Author  of  Melody 
the  Soul  of  Music,  an  Essay  /’ 
Lacrymse  Hibernicce,  or  the  Ge¬ 
nius  of  Erin’s  Complaint:  a  Ballad, 
with  a  prefatory  Address  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hardwdcke, 
the  reported  Viceroy  Elect  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  a  pair  of  Epigrams :  by 
Lawrence  Halloran,  D.  D/7  “  Unio, 
sive  Lamentatio  Hiberniae,  Poema 
Macaronico-Latinum ;  and  an  Ode 
to  Peter  Pindar  ;”  “  Lines  on  the 
Death  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph  Aber¬ 
crombie,  by  the  Author  of  the  Con¬ 
spiracy  of  Gowrie  ;77  “  The  Genius 
of  France,  or  the  Consular  Vision, 
a  Poem,  with  Notes  “  Thalaba, 
the  Destroyer,  by  Robert  Southey 
A  Rainy  Day,  or  poetical  Im¬ 
pressions  during  a  Stay  at  Bright- 
helmstone,  in  the  Month  of  July, 
1801,  by  James  Boaden  ;”  “  The 
Rural  Philosopher,  or  French  Geor¬ 
gies,  a  Didactic  Poem  :  translated 
from  the  Original  of  the  Abbe 
de  Lille,  entitled  L’Homme  des 
Champs,  by  Jojin  Maunde  :7’  a  very 
spirited  and  elegant  translation,  and 
displaying  much  knowledge  of  the 
poetry  of  both  languages  ;  |f  Ja¬ 
cobinism,  a  Poem  “  A  satirical 
Epistle  in  Verse,  addressed  to  the 
Poet  Laureat  on  his  Carmen  Secur 
lare  ;  containing  some  Strictures  on 
modern  Times  and  Characters  /• 
Ocean,  a  Poem,  in  Two  Parts, 
by  Mason  Chamberlain,  Author  of 
Equanimity,  a  Poem  /’  “  Ancient 
Ballads,  from  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Granada,  and  the  Twelve  Peers 
of  France ;  dedicated,  by  Permis¬ 
sion,  to  the  Right  PJonourable  Lady 
Georgina  Cavendish,  by  Thomas 
Rodd “  Tears  and  Smiles,  a 
miscellaneous  Collection  of  Poems, 
by  Peter  Pindar,  Escj.  ;’7  *'  The 
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poetical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas 
Little,  Esq.;”  “  Juvenilia;  or  a 
Collection  of  Poems,  written  be- 
tween  the  Ages  of  Twelve  and 
Sixteen,  by  J.  H.  L.  Hunt,  late  of 
the  Grammar  School  of  Christ’s 
Hospital “  Poems,  on  various 
Subjects,  by  G.  Walker,  Author  of 
The  Vagabond,  &c.”  “  Herman  agd 
Dorothea,  a  Poem,  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Goethe,  by  Thomas  Hol- 
eroft;”  “  The  Conjunction  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Venus  in  Let),  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1801  :  a' happy  Pre¬ 
lude  to  a  propitious  Peace,  a  Poem: 
Mercury’s  Apology  for  the  Curate’s 
Blunder,  an  Impromptu,  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth  :  and  other 
poetical  Pieces,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Black;”  “  Peace,  a  Poem,  inscribed 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Adding¬ 
ton,  by  Thomas  Dermody  “  A- 
lonzo  and  Cora,  with  other  original 
Poems,  principally  Elegiac,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Scot,  a  Native  of  Edinburgh: 
to  which  are  added.  Letters  in 
Verse,  by  Blackloek  and  Burns 
<r<  The  Dawn  of  Peace,  an  Ode, 
and  Amphion,  or  the  Force  of 
Concord,  Regulation,  and  Peace, 
an  Ode,  by  Thomas  Noble;” 
4t  The  Mechanic,  a  Poem,  by 
Thomas  Morley;”  “  Charley’s  Dis¬ 
appointment,  an  Elegy,  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Pitt’s  late  Resignation ;  the 
Scene  at  St.  Anne’s-hill,  in  the 
County  of  Surry;  dedicated  to  all 
seceding  Patriots <r  The  Shoe¬ 
black,  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Abraham  New  land.  Master  of  the 
Mint  “  The  Lamentation,  a  Po- 
in  two  Parts;  to  which  are 
added  other  miscellaneous  Pieces, 
in  Blank-verse  and  Rhyme  ;”  “The 
Canonization  of  Thomas  ****, 
Esq.  who  has  lately  erepted  at  East 

L - Dorset,  a  Monastery,  and 

therein  established  a  Body  of 
Monks;  the  Stanzas  by  Sternhold 
pud  Hopkins,  Poets  Laureat  to  the 
Monastery;  the  Notes  by  Addison, 


archbishop Tillotson,  Hume,  Duige- 
nan,  Rennel,  8?c.”  **  The  Wed¬ 
ding  and  Bedding  ;  or  John  Bull 
and  his  Bride  fast  asleep  ;  a  satiri¬ 
cal  Poein,  containing  an  History  of 
the  happy  Pair,  from  their  Infancy 
to  the  present  Period,  with  Reasons 
for,  and  Means  used  to  accomplish 
their  Union  ;  also  The  Matcli- 
makers  matched ;  with  their  rueful 
Lamentations  for  the  Loss  of  th$ 
Bride-cake,  by  T.  Canning  ;”  “A 
poetical  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Botany,  by  Frances  Arabella 
Rowden  “  La  Bagatelle  ;  or,  De¬ 
lineations  of  Home  Sceqery  ;  a  de¬ 
scriptive  Poem,  in  two  Parts,  with 
Notes  critical  and  historical,  by 
William  Fox,  jun.”  “  The  British 
Parnassus,  at  the  Close  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  Century,  a  Poem  in  ibur 
Cantos,  by  Alexander  Thomson, 
Author  of  Whist,  the  Paradise  of 
Taste,  and  the  Pictures  of  Poetry 
f<  Select  Translations  from  the 
Works  of  Homer  and  Horace,  with 
original  Poems,  by  Gilbert  Thom¬ 
son,  M.  D.”  “  Extract  from  the  Re* 
gicide,  an  heroic  Poem,  in  twenty- 
six  Books,  with  Notes,  and  a  De¬ 
dication  to  the  Friend  ofTallien,  by 
the  Author;”  “  Poverty,  a  Poem, 
with  several  others  on  various  Sub¬ 
jects,  chiefly  religious  and  moral, 
by  Charles  A.  Alinatt “  The  Me¬ 
thodist,  a  Poem  “  Science  Re¬ 
vived,  or  the  Vision  ci  Alfred,  a 
Poem,  in  eight  Books “  The 
Complaynt  of  Scotland,  written  in 
1548,  with  a  preliminary  Disser¬ 
tation  and  Glossary,  by  John  Ley¬ 
den,  Esq.”  “  Scottish  Poems  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  2  volumes 
“  The  Sorrows  of  Love,  a  Poem, 
in  three  Books;”  “The  Valley  of 
Llanherne,  and  pther  Pieces,  in 
Verse,  by  John  Fisher,  A*  B.’* 
ft  Ballads  in  Imitation  of  the  An¬ 
cient,  by  W.  H.  Ireland.”  “  The 
Enchanted  Plants,  Fables  in  Verse, 
by  Mfs*  MprRplieu  and  Miss  Julia 
'  Moptolieui 
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Montolieu  “  Poems,  to  which 
is  annexed  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  a 
mock  heroic  Poem,  by  David  Ri¬ 
vers  "  Nautical  Odes,  or  Poeti¬ 
cal  Sketches,  designed  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  Achievements  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Navy;”  "The  Minstrel, Youth, 
a  lyric  Romance,  in  three  Parts, 
with  other  Poems,  by  W.  Case, 
junior  ;”  "  More  Wonders,  an  he¬ 
roic  Epistle  to  M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq. 
M.  P.  by  Mauritius  Moonshine,” 
&c.  &c. 

ji 

The  most  considerable  Dramatic 
productions  of  the  year  are,  "  The 
Surrender  of  Calais,  an  historical 
Drama ;”  "  The  Dash  of  the  Day, 
a  Comedy,  in  five  Acts,  by  Francis 
Lathom,  Author  of  Men  and  Man¬ 
ners,  &c.  "  Mu  tins  Scacvola,  or 

the  Roman  Patriot,’  by  W.  H.  Ire¬ 
land  "  EJisha,  or  the  Woman  of 
Shunem,  a  new  sacred  Oratorio,  by 
Thomas  Hull "  Adelmorn,  the. 
Outlaw,  a  romantic  Drama,  in 
three  Acts,  as  originally  written  by 
M.  G.  Lewis “  Chains  of  the 
Heart,  or  the  Slave  by  Choice,  in 
three  Acts,  by  Prince  Iloare  "  Al¬ 

fonso,  King  of  Castile,  a  Tragedy, 
by  M.  G. Lewis  "Holiday  Time, 
or  the  Schoolboy’s  Frolic,  a  Farce, 
by  Framcis  Lathom;”  "  The  Se¬ 
cond  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
altered  from  Shakspeare,  as  it  was 
acted  at  Reading  School,  by  Dr. 
Vatpy;”  "  Almeda,  or  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  Revenge,  a  tragic  Drama,  by 
a  Lady  ;”  "  Julian  and  Agnes,  or 
the  Monks  of  Great  St.  Bernard,  a 
Tragedy,  by  Mr.  Sotheby  "Vir¬ 
ginia,  or  the  Fall  of  the  Decemvirs, 
a  Tragedy,  by  John  Bidlake,  B.  A.” 
"  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  the  Abb6 
L’Epee,  an  historical  Play,  in  five 
Acts,  translated  from  the' French 
u  Mary  Stuart,  a  Tragedy,  by  Fre¬ 
derick  Schiller,  translated  into  En¬ 
glish  by  J.  C*.  M.  Esq.”  "  Mary  Stu¬ 
art,  Queen  of  Scots,  an  historical 


Drama,  Edinburgh;”  “  The  PhK 
lanthropist,  a  Play,  in  five  Acts;” 
"  The  Female  Volunteer,  or  the 
Dawning  of  Peace,  a  Drama,  in 
three  Acts,  by  Philo-Nauticus ;” 
"  The  Female  Jacobin  Club,  a  po¬ 
litical  Comedy,  in  one  Act,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  of  Augus¬ 
tus  Von  Kotzebue  "  The  Poor 
Gentleman,  a  Comedy,  in  five  Acts, 
by  George  Colmart  the  younger ;” 
"  The  School  for  Prejudice,  a  Co¬ 
medy,  by  Thomas  Dibdin ;”  "  II 
Bonducani,  or  the  Caliph  Robber,  a 
comic  Opera,  by  Thomas  Dibdin.” 

A  very  few  art  icles  yet  remain  for 
our  Miscellaneous  List,  and  of  the 
first  two  we  can  give  the  titles 
only,  if  A  Practical  Guide  to  Tho¬ 
rough  Bass;  written  by  A.  F.  C. 
Kollmann,  Organist  of  His  Majes¬ 
ty’s  German  Chapel  at  St.  James’s 
"  A.F.  C.  KoUmanh’s  Vindication 
of  a  Passage  in  his  Practical  Guide 
toTborougnBass,  against  an  Adver¬ 
tisement  of  Mr.  P.  King.”  These  re¬ 
late  to  a  musical  controversy  carried 
on  with  great  warmth,  but  in  which 
vve  profess  no  power  of  decision. 

.  The  Literature  of  1801  affording 
no  department  under  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  work  can  be  classed,  vve 
have,  though  reluctantly,  deferred 
it  to  the  Miscellaneous  class  :  "  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Winds  and  Mon¬ 
soons ;  illustrated  with  a  Chart,  and 
accompanied  with  Notes  geogra¬ 
phical  and  meteorological :  by  James 
Capper,  formerly  Colonel  and 
Comptroller  of  the  Army  and  Forti¬ 
fication  Accounts  on  the  Coast  of 
Coromandel.”  This  is  a  work 
which  deserves  attention,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  long  series  of  remarks, 
made  bv  a  professional  man,  during 
upwards  of  thirty  years’  occasional 
residence  within  the  tropics,  and  of 
the  experience  he  has  acquired  in 
more  than  twenty  times  crossing  the 
equinoctial  line  ;  besides  coming 

•  from, 
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from  India  by  the  Arabian  Gulph, 
and  returning  thither  by  the  Great 
Desert  and  the  Persian  Gulph.  Mr. 
Capper’s  hypothesis  concerning  the 
origin  and  nature  of  winds  is  that  of 
Bacon,  more  fully  illustrated  by 
Halley,  namely,  that  the  expansion 
of  air  by  heat,  and  the  contraction' 
of  it  by  cold,  are  the  immediate 
causes  of  its  motion,  or  of  those 
currents  of  air  which  we  call  winds  ; 
and  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  ad¬ 
vanced  in  his  work  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  principle  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  large,  and  to  the  effect 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  modify¬ 
ing  its  density.  Whateve^may  be 
thought  of  this  theory,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  so  acute  an  observer  must 
be  deemed  highly  valuable. 

“  Select  Amusements  in  Philo¬ 
sophy  and  Mathematics' ;  proper 
for  agreeably  exercising  the  Minds 
of  Itouth.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  L.  Despiau,  formerly, 
Prof  essor  of  Mathematics  and  Philo¬ 
sophy  at  Paris  ;  with  several  Cor¬ 
rections  and  Additions,  particularly 
a  large  Table  of  the  Chances  and 
-Odds  at  Play ;  the  Whole  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  useful  Book  for 
Schools.  By  Dr.  Plutton,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Woolwich.”  We 
■agree  with  the  learned  translator  of 
this  pleasing  book,  that  it  is  a  very 
curious  and  ingenious  work,  com¬ 
prising  a  great  deal  of  useful  matter 
in  a  small  compass,  and  well  adapted 
for  communicating  the  knowledge 

a  great  variety  of  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars,  in  a  manner  at  once  fanfi- 
hur,  clear,  and  amusing.  We  have 
some  doubts,  however,  whether  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  chances  and  odds  at  play 
majf  not  give  youth  too  early  a 
knowledge  of  what  it  were  better 
they  never  knew  at  all,  although  at 
the  expense  of  being  ignorant  of 
■one  branch  of  calculation. 

“  Astley’s  System  of  Equestrian 
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Education',  exhibiting  the  Beauties 
and  Defects  of  the  Horse  ;  with  se¬ 
rious  and  .important  Observations 
on  his  general  Excellence,  preserv¬ 
ing  him  in  Health,  Grooming, 
&c.  ;  with  Plates,”  is  a  work  the 
utility  of  which  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
the  rules  and  instructions  being 
given  by  a  gentleman  of  long  and 
well-known  experience  in  the  art  of 
'horsemanship;  and  being  intended 
for  those  who  are  more  conversant 
in  affairs  of  the  stable  than  of  the 
college,  it  wc'mld  be  unnecessary  to 
object  to  the  many  improprieties  of 
style.  The  practical  tendency  will 
more  than  compensate  for  these. 

Military  Observations,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Aylmer  Haly,  of  the  King’s 
own  Infantry,”  is  a  work  of  which 
military  men  are  best  enabled  to 
estimate  the  value.  His  proposi¬ 
tions  arc  in  many  respects  new,  but 
they  appear  to  be  the  result  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

“  Lexicographia  Xeologica  Gal- 
lica.  The  Neological  French  Die- 
tionary  ;  containing  Words  of  new 
Creation,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
French  and  English  Vocabulary  hi¬ 
therto  published ;  including  those 
added  to  the  Language  by  the  Re¬ 
volution  and  the  Republic,  which, 
by  a  Decree  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  1793,  now  form  the  Sup¬ 
plement  to  the  fifth  Edition  of 
the  French  Academy’s  Dictionary, 
printed  at  Paris  in  J  7 98  ;  with  the 
new  System  of  Weights,  Measures, 
and  Coins:  the  Whole  forming  a 
Remembrancer  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  as  comprising  a  short  Hi¬ 
story  of  it,  and  a  View  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  with  Anecdotes,  &c.  By 
William  Dupre.”  To  those  who 
may  hereafter  wish  to  take  a  minute 
Survey  of  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  to  peruse  the  many 
publications  which  originated  from 
it,  this  work  will  prove  highly  use¬ 
ful. 
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JfuL  The  author  appears  to  have 
employed  much  time  and  diligence 
in  bringing  together  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  barbarisms,  whether  acci¬ 
dental  or  prescribed,  and  has  im¬ 
partially  affixed  such  meanings  to 
them  as  probably  were  intended  by 
the  inventors. 

“  A  Satirical  View  of  London, 
at  the  Commencement  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  by  an  Observer,” 
is  a  work  which  we  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  as  a  serious  representation  of 
the  manners  of  the  metropolis  ;  but 
yet,  with  much  exaggeration,  there 
are  truths  enough  to  alarm  every 
friend  to  public  morals  and  decency. 
Such  works,  when  well  executed, 
which  this  is  in  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  act  as  supplementary  to  the 
laws ;  and  men  may  be  sometimes 
shamed  out  of  the  follies  of  fashion¬ 
able  life, '  who  would  cling  more 
closely  to  them  if  they  were  prohi¬ 
bited  by  authority. 

Under  the  head  of  Novels,  Tales, 
and  Romances,  we  have,  as  usual, 
a  copious  list,  and  some  probably 
may  have  escaped  us :  <(  The  Sol¬ 
dier  Boy,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Sailor  Boy,”  3  volumes;  "The  Man 
of  Fortitude,  or  Scadoni  in  Eng¬ 
land,  by  B.  Frere,”  in  3  volumes ; 
''  Ancient  Records,  or  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Oswythe,  a  Romance,  by 
T.  J.  Horsley  Curtis,”  4  volumes  ; 
(*  The  Victim  of  Friendship,  a 
German.  Romance,  by  Sophia 
King,”  2  volumes  ;  "  First  Impres¬ 
sions,  or  the  Portrait,  by  M.  Hol- 
ford,”  4  volumes;  “  Which  is  the 
Man  ?  by  Mrs.  Meeke,”  4  vo¬ 
lumes  ;”  “  The  Mysterious  Peni¬ 
tent,  or  the  Norman  Chateau,  a 
Romance,”  2  volumes ;  te  She  lives 
in  Hopes,  or  Caroline,  by  Miss 
Hadiield  of  Manchester,”  2  vo¬ 
lumes;  “  Clara,  a  Tale,”  2  vo* 
lumes;  “  Martyr  of  Fenrose,  or 


the  Wizard  and  the  Sword,  by 
Henry  Summerset, 3  volumes  ; 
“  Adventures  of  the  Pyrenean 
Hermits,  translated  from  the  Spa¬ 
nish  ;”  “  Ernestina,  by  Esther 

Holstein,”  2  volumes;  “  The  In¬ 
fernal  Quixote,  by  Charles  Lucas, 
A.  M.”  4  volumes ;  "  The  Wise 
Men  of  Gosmanthorpe  ;”  “  Agnes, 
by  the  Author  of  Frederica  Ris- 
berg,”  3  volumes  ;  t(  The  Knight 
and  Mason,  or  He  who  runs  may 
read,”  4  volumes ;  “  The  Con¬ 
fession,  by  Agnes  Musgrave,”  5 
volumes  ;  “  The  Mysterious  Hus¬ 
band,  by  Gabrieli i,”  4  volumes  ; 
“  Fhe  Moral  Legacy,  or  Simple 
Narratives  "  Leonard  and  Ger¬ 
trude,  a  popular  Story,  written  ori¬ 
ginally  in  German,  and  now  at¬ 
tempted  in  English  with  the  Hope  of 
being  useful  to  the  lower  Orders  of 
Society  ;”  “  The  Microcosm,  by  the 
Author  of  Vicissitudes  in  gcntcei 
Life,”  5  volumes ;  "  Justina,  or 
the  History  of  a  young  Lady,  by 
Harriet  Ventum,”  4  volumes ; 

Adamina,  by  a  Lady,”  2  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  “  Romances,  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  to  which  is  now  added  a  mo¬ 
dern  Romance,  by  J.  Disraeli ;” 
<s  Letters  from  Eliza  to  Yorick, 
transmitted  from  a  Gentleman  in 
Bombay,  and  now  first  published.” 
"  The  Welchman,  a  Romance,  by 
William  Earle,  junior,”  4  volume's ; 
“  Mysterious  Friendship,  a  Tale,” 

2  volumes ;  “  Belinda,  by  Mar*a 
Edgeworth,”  3  volumes;  "  §t. 
Margaret’s  Cave,  or  the  Nfrn’s 
Story,  an  ancient  Legend,  by  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Helme,”  4  volumes  ;  "  Do¬ 
rothea,  or  A  Ray  of  theNewLight,” 

3  volumes  ;  "  The  Little  Moun¬ 
taineers  of  Auvergne,  or  the  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  James  and  Georgette, 
altered  from  the  French  "  Letitia, 
or  the  Castle  without  a  Spectre,  by- 
Mrs.  Hunter  of  Norwich,”  4  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  "  Helen  of  Gienross,  by 

the 
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the  Author  of  Historic  Tales,” 
4  volumes ;  “  Ariel,  or  the  in¬ 
visible  Monitor^”  4  volumes ;  “  The 
Tollies  of  Fashion,  a  Dramatic  No¬ 
vel,”  3  volumes ;  “  Something 
New,  or  the  Adventures  at  Camp¬ 
bell  House,  by  Anne  Plumptre,” 
3  volumes;  tx  The  Pirate  of  Na¬ 
ples,  by  Mary  Charlton,”  3  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  <c  Swedish  Mysteries,  or 
the  Hero  of  the  Mines,  translated 
from  a  Swedish  Manuscript,  by 
Johansen  Kidderslavv,”  3  volumes; 

Splendid  Misery,  by  T.  S.  Suit,” 
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3  volumes;  “  Eight '  Historical 
Tales,  curious  and  instructive;” 

The  Father  and  Daughter,  a 
Tale  in  Prose,  by  Mrs.  Opie  ;” 
<c  Truth  and  Fiction,  a  Novel,  by 
Eliz.  Sarah  Villa-Real  Gooch,”  4 
volumes ;  “  Farther  Excursions  of 
the  Observant  Pedestrian,”  4  vo¬ 
lumes;  {c  Old  Nick,  a  Satirical 
Story,  by  the  Author  of  A  Piece  of 
Family  Biography,”  3  volumes; 
“  Percival,  or  Nature  Vindicated, 
by  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.”  4  volumes ; 
u  Belmour,”  3  volumes. 


/ 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE 

Of  the  Year  1801. 


IN  our  list  of  Foreign  Publications 
of  the  year,  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  are  distinguished  by  very  few 
productions.  The  names  of  only 
two  works  have  reached  us,  which 
can  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
Russian  Literature:  Mr.  Storch, 
who  is  noticed  in  our  department  of 
Domestic  Literature,  as  the  author 
of  the  “  Picture  of  Petersburg/' 
has  published  “  An  historical  and 
statistical  View  of  the  Empire  of 
Russia,  at  the  End  of  the  eighteenth 
Century,”  in  4  volumes,  octavo; 
a  work  of  considerable  importance. 
In  the  first  two  volumes  he  points 
out  the  civil  state  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  in  the  third  he  traces 
the  progress  of  Russian  industry. 
The  fourth  volume  contains  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  commerce  of 
Russia,  divided  into  three  periods ; 
l.from  the  foundation  of  the  era-* 
pire  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
board  of  commerce ;  2.  from  that 
time  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
route  of  commerce  across  the  Black 
Sea  in  1353,  by  English  navigators ; 
3.  to  the  acquisition  of  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  in  1703.  The  whole 
subject  not  being  included  in  the 
present  plan,  a  continuation  is  pro¬ 
mised. — The  other  Russian  publica¬ 
tion  is  of  the  same  nature :  “  An 
historical  and  topographical  De¬ 
scription  of  Caucasus,  byJ.  Reinigg, 
Collected  from  his  Manuscripts,  by 
E.  Schrader,'*  in  2  volumes,  with 
plates  and  charts.  This  author 


visited  the  Caucascsn  nations  five 
times,  and  by  assuming  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Mahometan,  and  prac¬ 
tising  physic  among  them,  obtained 
much  curious  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  topography  of  Caucasus, 
and  the  government,  manners*  lan¬ 
guages,  and  religion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  whose  population  is  estimated 
at  600,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  But  while  the  author  was 
employed  in  preparing  his  materials 
for  the  press,  his  death  interrupted 
the  work,  which  seems  to  have 
found  an  able  editor  in  M.  Schrae- 
der. 

Among  the  few  Swedish  publi¬ 
cations  is  “  New  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stoc  kholm," 
volume  20th,  of  the  year  17  99.^ 
This  volume  is  divided,  as  usual, 
into  four  parts;  the  first  containing 
seven  papers ;  the  second,  eight ; 
the  third,  four;  and  the  fourth  five. 
The  principal  subjects  discussed  are, 
the  determination  of  currents  at  sea: 
method  of  determining,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  lungs,  whether 
a  child  has  breathed  :  description 
of  a  pellicule  attached  to  the  eye 
from  the  birth,  by  J.  G.  Pipping: 
two  cases,  of  rheumatic  affections  : 
some  new  species  of  insects :  J.  E. 
Nor  berg’s  remarks  on  the  effects 
which  manual  labour  can  produce, 
applied  to  machines  moved  with 
handles:  experiments  on  living 
queen  bees,  by  G.  Adlermark  : 
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Fhunberg's  description  of  a  new 
species  of  nutmeg:  account  of  the 
ampris,  a  species  of  fish  unknown  to 
Linnaeus  and  Bloch,  by  J.  A.  Ret- 
zius:  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
different  places  of  Sweden,  deter¬ 
mined  by  N.  G.  Sculten :  a  method 
)f  finding  curves,  by  means  of  ana- 
ytic  expressions  of  their  tangents : 
description  of  some  improvements 
ipplicable  to  vessels  employed  in 
distilling  water,  by  J.  E.  Norberg  : 
elation  of  a  journey,  undertaken 
it  the  expense  of  the  academy  at 
JelIo,  to  examine  whether  the  raea- 
ure  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
aken  in  1739  by  Maupertuis  and 
)ther  French  philosophers,  was  ex- 
ict,  by  J.  Svanberg:  extracts  of 
astronomical  and  meteorological  ob- 
ervations,  articles  of  medicine,  and 
ome  of  natural  history. — -ff  Stock- 
lolm,”  in  2  volumes :  this  account 
F  the  capital  of  Sweden  is  written 
>y  M.  Elers,  and  does  credit  to  his 
bilities  and  industry  in  collecting 
he  most  full  and  interesting  account 
hat  has  yet  been  published.  He 
as  likewise  been  able  to  trace  its 
ncient  history  with  considerable 
•recision  :  a  third  volume  is  pro¬ 
mised,  which  is  to  contain  the  re¬ 
maining  topography  of  Stockholm, 
he  history  of  the  government  of 
he  city,  its  commerce,  &c,  The 
nly  other  article  of  Swedish  pro¬ 
duction  we  have  to  notice,  is  “  An 
iSsay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  four 
✓antos :  followed  by  Remarks  on 
me  Swedish  Versification,  by  the 
'ount  de  Gyllenborg  the  patri- 
rch  of  Swedish  versification,  and 
poet  of  high  estimation  in  his  own 
ountry,  from  which  the  present 
ublication  will  certainly  not  de- 
ract :  the  first  canto  treats  of  the 
eneral  rules  of  poetry  5  the  second 
nd  third  of  the'  different  kinds, 
nd  their  progress  in  different  coun- 
*ies  5  and  in  the  fourth  an  attempt 
1S0I. 
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is  made  to  assign  to  reason,  taste* 
and  genius,  their  different  offices. 

> 

From  Denmark  we  have  “  The 
Friend  of  the  State,  or  Inquiries 
into  individual  and  public  Felicity, 
by  Bo ye>J?  in  2  volumes:  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  Christian  philosopher, 
whose  system  is  the  doctrine  of  an. 
immortal  soul,  and  that  of  a  Provi¬ 
dence,  or  a  moral  power  which  go¬ 
verns  the  universe.  He  has  a  pro¬ 
found  reverence  for  revelation,  and 
a  respect  for  virtue,  and  is  among* 
the  warmest  and  most  successful 
opponents  of  the  philosophy  of  M. 
Kant.— “  An  Essay  in  Prose,  con¬ 
taining  Camilla  and  Constance,  a 
Romance,  founded  on  the  Events 
of  the  French  Revolution,  by  K.  L. 
Rahbek is  a  very  ingenious  novel, 
calculated  to  show  the  miseries  of 
political  prejudices,  and  the  horrors 
that  arise  from  the  blindness  of  party 
rage.— A  Danish  journal  has  lately 
appeared,  entitled  “  Observations 
of  Danish  Travellers,”  a  number  of 
which  is  published  every  three 
months.  Of  this  we  have  seen  an 
account  of  only  three  nufnbers  :  the 
plan  is  ne  w,and  promises  information 
and  entertainment,  as  may  appear 
from  the  following  sketch  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contents  of  these  numbers— Ob¬ 
servations  on  Germany  and  Holland, 
by  Dr.  Engelstoft ;  a  description  of 
Pyrmont,  by  Dr,  Frankenau  :  report 
of  the  committee  of  weights  and 
measures,  by  M.  Bag'ge :  an  account 
of  the  seminary  of  M.  balzman  at 
Schepfenthal :  and  the  departure  oi 
the  Russians  from  Gottingen,  one  . 
of  the  frantic  actions  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Paul. — ic  The  poetical  Works 
of  Tode”  have  lately  been  publish¬ 
ed  at  Copenhagen,  a  poet  of  con¬ 
siderable  talents,  but  perhaps  better 
known  as  a  medical  writer.— Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Vegetable  King¬ 
dom,  collected  in  a  Journey  through 
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the  Empire  of  Morocco*  in  the 
Years  1791,  1792,  and  1793,  by  K. 
A.  Schonsboc.”  This  is  the  first 
volume  of  §  work  which,  when 
finished,  will  form  a  botanical  hi¬ 
story  of  Morocco* ..which  has  not 
yet  been  examined  with  a  view  to 
that  science;  and  among  the  indi¬ 
genous  plants  are  some  which  have 
not  been  before  described.  They 
are  characterised  according  to  the 
Linncean  system  ;  but  the  present 
volume  extends  only  to  the  octan- 
dria,  except  a  few  plants  added  in 
a  supplement. — At  Copenhagen, 
the  sixth  volume  of  f‘  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
History  and  Antiquities,”  has  made 
its  appearance,  and  contains  some 
articles  of  considerable  interest,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  few  relating  to  antiquities. 
“  The  Scandinavian  Museum,  No.  I. 
Vol.  III.”  is  the  revival  of  a  work 
which  was  some  time  ago  dropped 
for  want  of  success.  The  present  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  promises  spirit 
and  activity,  and  it  may  again  in¬ 
terest  the  literati  of  Europe. 
In  the  number  published,  are  an 
ode  to  reason,  and  two  lyrical  ro¬ 
mances  by  Baggasen  :  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  discourse  on  the  utility  of  the 
study  of  the  rights  of ‘nature,  by 
Professor  Schlegel,  and  geognostic 
letters  on  the  mountains  of  Konigs- 
berg,  by  Esnmrk,  with  some  other 
pieces  of  inferior  note. — Much  of 
the  political  history  of  the  northern 
powers  is  ably  elucidated  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  deserves  to  appear 
in  our  own  language,  entitled  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Danish 
Minister  '  Count  de  BernstorfF,  by 
C.  H.  D.  d’Eggers,”  in  2  volurfles. 

The  Batavian  republic  affords  us 
only  “  Pliny’s  Epistles,  with  Notes, 
by  G.  E.  Gierig,  Vol.  I.”  A  work 
of  very  considerable  merit,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  the  edition  of  Gesner  j  and 
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twopublieationsbelonging  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  medicine,  an"  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  theMateriaMedica,”  and  “ A- 
natomicalTables,  byG.Sandifort.” 

(* 

The  German  publications  are  as 
usual  more  copious  than  those  of  any 
other  nation,  if  we  except  France ; 
but  literary  commerce  is  not  yet  so 
general  as  to  enable  us  to  be  com¬ 
plete  in  our  lists  ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  tolerable  accounts  of 
German  literature  are  so  well  known 
to  the  literary  world,  that  we  hope 
we  shall  be  excused,  if  no  very 
gross  omissions  are  detected.  Un¬ 
der  the  head  of  Biblical  Criticism 
and  Theology,  we  have  “  A  Col¬ 
lection  of  Dissertations  on  certain 
Parts  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
H.  E.  G.  Paulus,”  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  separately;  of  which  the  most 
interesting  are  the  first  two  on  the 
history  of  Cerinthus,  whose  appear¬ 
ance  is  supposed,  however,  to  be 
here  antedated.-— Rosenmuller  has 
given  a  new  edition  of  “  Bocharti 
Hierozoicon,” — and  from  the  pen 
of  C.  F.  Richter  wre  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  inquiry  into  The  Time 
of  the  Book  of  fob,”  which,  he  is 
of  opinion,  was  written  about  the 
period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  was  new  when  quoted  by  Eze¬ 
kiel.  The  approaches  German 
theology  has  lately  been  making  to¬ 
wards  transcendental  scholasticism, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  works : 
“  Mnioch’s  Illustrative  Variations 
on  the  Tendency  of  Fichte’s  Desti¬ 
nation  of  Man  “  Schad’s  generally 

comprehensive  View  of  the  Theory 
'of  Religion,  Pounded  on  the  System 
of  Fichte;”  and  “  The  Absolute 
Harmony  of  Fichte’s  System  with 
Religion.” — The  learned  Sintenis, 
of  Anhalt  Zyerb.st,  has/  published  a 
new  work,  entitled  “  Pisteuon,  or 
the  Existence  of  God,”  in  which  he 
pursues  his  inquiries  into  the  pris¬ 
tine 
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tihe  parity  and  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  religion,  with  freedom.— 
Ribbek  has  sent  forth  a  fifth  volume 
of  “  Sermons  .adapted  to  the  Spirit 
and  Wants  of  the  present  Age/’ 
which  are  esteemed  equal  to  the 
former  ones.  The  learned  profes¬ 
sor  Hensier,  of  Kiel,  has  published 
a  new  “  Translation  of  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James/5  divided  into  sections, 
according  to  the  different  subjects 
of  which  the  apostle  treats,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  with  annotations  of  great 
importance  to  the  biblical  student. 
Under  the  head  of  Philosophy  we 
may  class  The  Commentary  of 
Simplicius  on  the  Enchiridion  of 
Epictetus;  with  the  Christian  Pa¬ 
raphrase  of  the  Enchiridion,  and  the 
Enchiridion  of  Nilus,  all  faithfully 
compared  with  the  ancient  Codices 
and  different  Lections,  and  illustra¬ 
ted  with  Notes ;  by  J.  Schweig- 
h muser,55  the  learned  editor  of  Poly¬ 
bius.  and  Epictetus,  who  now  com¬ 
pletes  his  view  of  the  stoical  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  Christian  Paraphrase 
was  written  for  the  use  of  the  monks, 
and  is  little  known.  Nilus  was  a 
monk  of  the  fifth  century,  who  wrote 
many  ascetic  treatises  for  the  use  of 
students,  which  were  published  by 
Saurez  in  1 673. — Perhaps,  likewise, 
as  our  subdivisions  are  this  year  so 
scanty,  we  may  here  notice  a  work 
in  three  volumes,  “  On  the  Spirit 
and  Character  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  by  D.  Jenisch,55  in  which 
the  author  enters  on  these  important 
queries— What  degree  of  general 
happiness,  of  humanity,  of  morality, 
of  perfection  in  science  and  arts,  has 
mankind  attained  during  the  past 
century?  What  are  the  remark¬ 
able  differences,  observed  in  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  relative  to  the  four 
distinguishing  faculties  of  man, 
namely,  the  faculty  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  truth,  of  practising  good,  of 
feeling  and  expressing  the  beautiful, 


and  of  enjoying  physical  and  moral 
happiness  ?  And,  lastly.  What  are 
the  events,  and  who  are  the  chief 
persons  by  whom  politics,  letters, 
arts,  and  manners,  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  eighteenth  century? 
The  result  of  the  author’s  contem¬ 
plations  on  these  subjects  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  age.— -The  celebrated 
Herder,  whose  “  History  of  Man  ” 
we  had  so  lately  occasion  to  no¬ 
tice,  has  published  a  work  called 
"  Calligone ;  or.  On  the  agreeable 
and  beautiful,55  in  three  volumes, 
which  abounds  with  philosophical 
#  knowledge  and  just  and  striking 
criticism,  but  would  have  been  far 
more  useful  for  general  study,  if  it 
did  not  pre-suppose  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Kantian  doctrines,  which 
are  so  far  beyond  comprehension, 
and  which  so  ill  repay  the  labour  of 
reading  them. 

Belonging  to  Travels,  Elistory,  or 
Biography,  very  few  articles  of  im¬ 
portance  have  come  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  press ;  of  the  following,  it  will 
suffice  to  give  the  titles  only :  The 
Jovial  and  Political  Travels  of  Adel- 
stan  in  Italy,  during  the  Campaigns 
of  Bonaparte,55  in  two  volumes ; 
“  Ambrose  Simegranus’s  History  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  .from 
the  Year  1490  to  1606,  in  four 
Books,  with  Notes,  by  J.  Elder;55 
but  “  The  Life  of  David  Ruhn- 
kenius,  by  his  successor  Daniel 
Whyttenbach,55  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  piece  of  biography,  and  excel¬ 
lently  written  ;  and  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  in 

Memoirs  subservient  to  the  Hi¬ 
story  of  those  States  of  Asia  and 
A  frica  which  are  least  known,  by  G. 
de  Brietenbauch,”  in  two  volumes. 
The  first  volume  contains  the  hi¬ 
story  of  the  Druses,  a  people  of  Asia, 
with  some  observations  relative  to 
the  history  of  Persia,  Ava,  Pegu, 
X  2  Malacca, 
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Malacca,  Ceylon,  &c.  The  second 
volume  contains  historical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Malacca  Islands,  Ter* 
nate,  Maeassan,  and  different  parts 
of  Africa,  drawn  from  rare  authen¬ 
tic  publications  and  manuscript 
notes. 

Under  the  head  of  Natural  Hi¬ 
story,  Botany,  &c.  several  valuable 
publications  have  appeared,  ofwhich 
our  limits  permit  us  to  give  but  a 
brief  account.  Schneider,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Tortoises,  and  of 
an  Essay  on  the  Physiology  of  Am¬ 
phibia,  has  published  the  “  Natu¬ 
ral  and  Literary  History  of  Amphi¬ 
bious  Animals.” — Valuable  extracts 
from  different  works,  and  some  ori¬ 
ginal  memoirs,  are  given  in  “  Ar¬ 
chives  of  Botany,  by  J.  J.  Rasmer: 
"  vol.  I.”— Gesner’s  Phytographic 
Tables,  exhibiting  an  Analysis  of 
the  Genera  of  Plants;  published 
with  Notes,  by  C.  S.  Schintz,”  is 
an  attempt  to  unite  every  advantage 
and  every  perfection  of  which  a 
work  of  this  kind  is  susceptible;  and 
the  descriptions  are  very  correct, 
and  the  plates  elegant  and  accu¬ 
rate.— “  The  Species  of  Astragali 
described,  and  illustrated  with  co¬ 
loured  plates,  by  P.  S.  Pallas.”  Of 
this  splendid  work  four  fasciculi 
have  appeared. — “  German  Orni¬ 
thology,  or  A  Natural  History  of 
all  the  German  Birds,  drawn  from 
Nature,  snd  described  by  Bark- 
hausen,  Liehthammer,  and  Bekker, 
No.  1.,”  is  another  very  elegant 
work.  It  contains  the  description 
of  six  birds,  each  accompanied  by 
the  principal  synonyms,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  species  and  varieties, 
the  peculiarity  of  its  note,  its  habi¬ 
tation,  nourishment,  and  propaga¬ 
tion,  the  method  of  taking  it,  and 
Its  utility,  or  the  mischief  which  it 
occasions. — In  imitation  of  the  Ar¬ 
chives  of  Botany,  above  mentioned, 
we  have  “  Archives  of  Zoology 


and  Zootomy,  by  C.  R.  W.  Weide- 
mann,  vol.  1.  part  I.”  a  periodical 
publication  intended  to  circulate 
the  discoveries  made  in  Germany 
and  other  countries,  and  to  give 
copious  extracts  from  works  of 
merit,  which,  from  their  price,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  natural¬ 
ists.  The  plan  is  good,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  executed  with  care.—-* 
Other  publications  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  are,  “  A  Slight  View  of  the 
Cultivation  of  (Economical  Plants, 
by  J.  G.  Reyer.” — “  An  Essay  to¬ 
wards  a  complete  History  of  the 
principal  Species  of  Wood,  in  a 
systematic  Order,  by  M.  de  Burgs- 
dorff,”  in  two  volumes;  te  The 
Physiography  of  Forests,  or  the 
Natural  History  of  Animals,  Plants, 
and  Minerals,  which  are  the  Ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Forester  and  the  Hun¬ 
ter,  by  F.  LAValther;”  “  Elements 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Animals, 
theoretical  and  practical,  by  G.  A. 
Suokow,”  in  two  volumes. 

We  shall  now  notice  a  few  ar¬ 
ticles  under  the  head  of  Miscel¬ 
lanies,  none  ofwhich  are  numerous 
enough  to  form  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment.  Among  these  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  edition  of  “  The  Architecture 
of  M.  Vitruvius  Pollio,  in  ten  books, 
compared  with  the  Codex  of  Guel- 
ferbitanus,  and  others  of  less  note; 
together  with  a  Glossary,  in  which 
the  technical  Termsofthe  Art  arein- 
terpreted  in  German, Italian,French, 
and  English,  by  A.  Rhode  in  two 
volumes,-  quarto.  The  authority 
of  this  edition  rests  chiefly  on  an  an¬ 
cient  manuscript  found  in  the  library 
of  Wolfenbuttle.  The  editor  has 
also  consulted  the 'editions  of  Sul- 
pitius  and  jucundus  in  151 1,  as  well 
as  the  Italian  translation  of  Galliani, 
of  1758.  We  regret  that  the  timi¬ 
dity  of  liis  publisher  prevented  M. 
Rhode  from  adding  plates  to  a  work 
which  must  be  in  a -great  measure 

imperfect 
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Imperfect  without  them. — “  Corre¬ 
spondence  relative  to  the  Astrono¬ 
mical  and  Geographical  Sciences* 
by  Zach,”  is  the  title  of  a  new  jour¬ 
nal,  which  promises  to  be  of  consi¬ 
derable  importance  on  all  subjects 
relative  to  the  Sciences  specified  in 
the  title  :  it  consists  of  sixteen  ar¬ 
ticles,  some  compiled  from  other 
journals,  and  some  original.  Two 
numbers  only  have  yet  made  their 
appearance.  The  “  Elements  of 
Hydrodynamics,  by  G.  Vega,”  al¬ 
though  of  itself  a  complete  work, 
forms  in  reality  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  author’s  Elements  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  the  first  three  volumes  of 
which  appeared  in  1782,  1784,  and 
1788.  The  first  treated  of  arith¬ 
metic  and  finite  quantities ;  the  se¬ 
cond  of  geometry  ;  and  the  third  of 
mechanics.  The  present  embraces 
the  principles  of  hydrostatics,  aero¬ 
statics,  hydraulics,  and  the  motions 
of  solid  bodies  in  a  resisting  me¬ 
dium.  It  is  a  work  of  great  perspi¬ 
cuity  and  accuracy. 

Of  new  editions  of  Classics,  there 
bave  been  published,  an  edition  of 
ts  The  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  by 
Wagner,”  the  result  of  several 
memoirs  read  by  the  editor  to  the 
Philological  Society ;  and  one  of 
the  “  Remains  of  Velleius  Pater¬ 
culus,  with  Notes,  by  Jani  and 
Kranse,  with  a  Dissertation  by 
Morgenstern  on  Velleius  Pater¬ 
culus’s  historic  Accuracy.”  The 
prolegomena  consist  of  four  me¬ 
moirs,  which  contain  a  critical 
history  of  Velleius  ;  and  the  work 
concludes  with  the  notes  of  Here!, 
and  two  indexes ;  the  first  on  the 
Memorabilia  of  Velleius,  and  the 
second  of  Latinity.-— The  venerable 
Wieland  has  published  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Aristippus.”  in  4  volumes  ; 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  com¬ 
panion  for  Anacharsis’s  Travels, 
and  embraces  much  of  the  history 


of  Greece  and  Grecian  manners 
and  opinions,  detailed  in  the  same 
engaging  and  instructive  manner. 
Another  historical  romance,but  with 
more  of  the  extravagance  of  fiction, 
has  been  published  at  Hamburg,, 
<(  BSrtliofd  Schwarts,  Inventor  of 
Gunpowder,”  in  2  volumes ;  a 
work  from  which  the  reader  will 
derive  much  entertainment ;  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  events, 
opinions,  and  manners,  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century. 

Among  the  Works  on  Chemistry 
and  Medicine  published  in  the  year 
1801  in  Germany,  are  many  trans¬ 
lations,  with  improvements  and  ad¬ 
ditions.  The  following  list  will 
perhaps  nearly  comprise  the  origi¬ 
nal  works  on  those  branches  of 
knowledge.  “  A  Parallel  between 
Asclepiacles  and  John  Brown,  by 
K.  F.  Burdach,  M.  D.;”  “Aca¬ 
demic  Dissertations  of  Upsal,  de¬ 
livered  during  the  Presidency  of 
C.  P.  Thunberg,  Volume  the  se¬ 
cond  “  Anatomical  Memoirs, 
by  H.  F.  Isenflamm  and  J.  C. 
Rosenmuller ;”  “  Manual  of  Health 
for  the  Year  1801,  by  a  Society  of 
Physicians  at  Vienna  “  A  System 
of  practical  Medicine,  by  C.  W. 
Hufeland,  Part  first;”  “  On  the  most 
convenient  Arrangement  of  Field 
Hospitals,  by  f>r.  G.  P.  Michaelis, 
late  Field  Physician  in  the  Electoral 
Brunswick  Lunenburg  Service;” 
“  An  Explanation  of  Acids,  AI- 
calis.  Earth,  and  Metals  ;  of  their 
Combinations  and  Affinities.  In 
twelve  Tables,  by  J.  R.  Tromms- 
dorff.” 

With  respect  to  the  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Italy  and  Switzerland* 
the  following  sketch  probably  in¬ 
cludes  the  most  important  :\  “  On 
the  Dramatic  Art,  by  F.  A.  Capa- 
celli a  work  published  at  Milan, 
as  introductory  to  a  collection  of 
X  3  Goldoni's 
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Goldoni’s  dramatic  pieces. — At  Par¬ 
ma  has  been  at  length  published  a 
work,  which,  we  are  informed,  has 
been  eighteen  years  in  the  press, 
under  the  title  of  i(  The  Origin, 
Progress,  and  Present  State  of  every 
kind  of  Literature,  by  the  Abbe 
D.  Giov.  Andres,”  in  seven  quarto 
volumes.  An  undertaking  so  stu¬ 
pendous  in  its  comprehension  of 
objects  seems  scarcely  fitted  for  the 
life  or  talents  of  one  man  ;  yet  the 
author  has  by  patient  research  and 
industry  furnished  a  work  in  which 
the  excellencies  far  transcend  the 
blemishes.  The  plan  is  particularly 
excellent,  and  might  be  improved 
with  the  greatest  advantage  by  a 
few  literary  men  in  any  nation. 
(c  Petrarch  at  Arqua,  a  scientific  and 
historical  Essay,  by  J.  B.  Zaborro,” 
is  a  very  pleasing  and  classical  sketch, 
drawn  up  with  a  view  of  directing 
the  public  attention  to  the  antiquities 
and  rural  views  of  Arqua,  the  last 
retreat  of  Petrarch.  “  On  the 
Physical  (Economy  of  the  Ancients 
in  the  Structure  of  their  Cities.  By 
Gaetano  of  Angora.”  A  new  edi- 
tion  of  “  Dio  Cassius,  by  Jacob 
Morelli,”  improved  from  a  manu¬ 
script  in  the  library  of  Venice, 
whose  merit  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  Bongiovani  and  Zanetti.  Of 
the  Birth-place  of  Virgil,  a  Memoir 
of  L.  Casali.”  “  Moral  Epigrams 
of  Joseph  Maria  Pagnafii,  a  Car- 
mojite.” — The  very  few  publica¬ 
tions  from  Switzerland  are,  “  Hel¬ 
vetic  Entomology,  or  A  Table  of 
the  Insects  of  Switzerland,  arranged 
after  a  new  Manner a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  valuable  work  :  and  “  The 
Correspondence  of  Gesner  with  his 
Son,”  which  chiefly  relates  to  the 
fine  arts,  and  was  written  from  the 
year  1784  to  1788,  while  Gesner’s 
son,  an  artist,  resided  at  Rome. 
That  we  should  not  have  more  from 
Switzerland,  cannot  lor  a  moment 
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be  a  subject  of  wonder  to  whoever 
contemplates  the  degraded  and  help¬ 
less  state  of  that  once  peaceful  and 
happy  country. 

In  reviewing  the  literature  of 
France,  during  our  prescribed  pe¬ 
riod,  we  are  enabled,  from  nearness 
of  intercourse,  to  form  a  list  that 
may  be  relied  on,  as  containing 
those  works  of  real  merit  which  are 
generally  interesting;  but  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  add,  are  fewer  in 
number  this  year  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  nation  rising  in  con¬ 
sequence,  and  in  boasted  advan¬ 
tages  of  other  kinds. 

With  respect  to  Theology,  we 
have  to  notice  only  one  work  of 
small  bulk,  but  of  greater  real  im¬ 
portance,  in  a  national  view,  than 
any  we  can  enumerate,  (C  The 
Concordatbetween  Bonaparte,  chief 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VII.;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Speech  of  M.  Portalis, 
Counsellor  of  State,  on  presenting 
it  to  the  Legislative  Body.”  This 
singular  performance  is  no  object 
of  criticism  :  the  establishment 
formed  by  the  chief  consul,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  said,  without  disre¬ 
spect,  to  be  very  far  removed  from 
what  the  enlightened  Christian  and 
philosopher  would  have  prescribed. 

•  When  we  add  that  the  priests  are, 
as  former Iv,  forbidden  to  marry,  we 
adduce  sufficient  proof  that  France 
has  gained  as  little  by  her  religious 
as  by  her  civil  revolution. 

Under  the  most  general  head 
of  Philosophy  may  be  ranked  the 

Natural  Historv  of  Mankind,  or 
Researches  into  its  general  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  Principles ;  preceded 
by  a  Discourse  on  the  Nature  of 
organised  Beings,  and  on  their  Phy¬ 
siology  ;  to  which  is  annexed,  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Savage  qf  Avey- 
ron  ;  by  J.  J.  Virey  :  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  of  which  the  second  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  to  us  the  most  interesting, 
although  not  unmixed  with  the  pre¬ 
valent  infidelity  of  the  French  phi¬ 
losophers.  The  subjects  treated 
in  it  are :  man,  as  the  chief  of 
animals;  his  natural  manners,  and 
principles  of  his  perfectibility  ;  the 
moral  character  of  nations;  of 
fashions  in  general;  of  national  cus¬ 
toms;  of  human  sacrifices,  and  an¬ 
thropophagy  ;  of  languages,  and 
their  dialects;  writing;  religions, 
their  origin  and  effects  ;  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  dancing;  music,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  philosophy;  national  pride; 
slavery  of  negroes ;  and  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  nations  according  to 
their  civilisation,  and  of  the  marks 
of  their  perfection. — ,c  Introduction 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Plato,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Greek  of  Alcinoiis, 
by  J.  J.  Combes  Dounons,”  and 
apparently  with  accuracy  and  fide¬ 
lity.  The  authenticity  of  the  work 
of  Alcinoiis  has  been  well  ascer¬ 
tained  by  Fabricius,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Grasca, 
and  from  his  authority  M.  Combes 
was  induced  to  translate  it. 

In  the  departments  of  Chemistry, 
Natural  History,  and  Mathematics, 
the  French  experimental  philoso¬ 
phers  pursue  their  inquiries  with 
spirit  and  vigour.  In  the  “Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  National  Institute,” 
and  the  “  Annals  of  Chemistry,” 
are  many  important  and '  ably- 
written  articles.  In  these  national 
works  there  is  at  least  no  falling- 
off  that  is  visible.  Of  separate 
publications,  we  have  to  enume¬ 
rate  “  A  System  of  Chemical 
Discoveries,  with  their  Applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Phenomena  of  Nature 
and  Art.  By  A.  F.  Fourcroy.”  In 
10  volumes.  The  most  complete 
collection  of  chemical  facts  yet 
offered  to  the  world ;  but  on  which 
it  is  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  in 
this  place,  as  it  is  about  to  be  traus- 
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lated  into  English  by  a  gentleman 
every  way  qualified  for  the  task. 
The  author’s  division  is  into  ei°dit 
sections  :  the  first  contains  the 
bases  of  chemical  science,  the  <re- 
neral  doctrines,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  a  very  elaborate  perform¬ 
ance  ;  the  second,  the  simple  and 
undecompounded  bodies;  the  third, 
burnt  bodies,  oxyds,  or  acids ;  the 
fourth,  salifiable  bases,  earthy  or 
alkaline;  the  fifth,  acids  united  to 
salifiable  bases,  or  earthy  and  alka¬ 
line  salts  ;v  the  sixth,  metals  in 
particular the  seventh  and  eighth, 
vegetable  and  animal  organic  com¬ 
pounds.  The  programma  of  a  very 
valuable  work  in  natural  science 
has  been  published,  under  the  title 
of  an  essay  “■  On  the  Species  of 
Quack  upeds  whose  Bones  are  found 
in  the  Interior  of  the  Earth.  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Learned  and  Lovers 
of  Science.  By  G.  Cuvier,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute.”  M.  Cuvier, 
by  the  extent  of  his  correspondence, 
and  the  number  of  skeletons  pre¬ 
served  in  the  museum,  as  well  as 
from  his  knowledge  of  comparative 
anatomy,  is  well  enabled  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  from  a  consideration  of  this 
subject.  He  has  prepared  more 
than  three  hundred  drawings,  and 
fifty,  plates  are  already  engraven; 
but  the  work  they  are  intended  to 
illustrate  will  not  probably  be  pub¬ 
lished  for  two  years;  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  learned,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  publication.  The 
following  is  a  second,  and  much 
improved,  edition  of  a  work  of 
much  science  and  utility.  “  A 
theoretical  and  practical  Treatise 
on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,  with 
the  Art  of  making  Wine,  Brandy, 
ardent  Spirits,  and  simple  and 
compound  Vinegar.  By  M,  Chap- 
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tal,  Minister  of  the?  Interior,  the 
Abbp  Rozier,  and  Mess.  Parmen- 
tier  and  Dussieux,  the  former 
Member  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  the  latter  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Paris,”  in  2  volumes. 
“  Natural  History  of  Minerals,  by  E. 
M.  L.  Patrin,”  in  5  small  volumes, 
is  a  succinct  and  perspicuous  ma¬ 
nual  of  mineralogical  knowledge ; 
although  some  recent  discoveries 
are  omitted.  His  arrangement  is 
judicious  and  scientific.  He  first 
treats  of  the  primitive  rocks,  their 
component  parts,  and  the  precious 
stones,  &c.  found  in  them;  he  next 
passes  to  the  secondary  strata,  &c. 
The  metals  are  arranged  in  succes¬ 
sion,  commencing  with  those  which 
most  resemble  earth,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  to  those  which  approach  nearer 
to  perfection.  The  inflammables 
are  added  at  the  end.  Other  pub¬ 
lications  under  this  class  are,  “  De¬ 
scription  of  the  new  and  little  known 
Plants  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of 
J.  M.  Cels.  By  j.  P.  Ventenat.” 
“  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  ac¬ 
companied  with  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty  Plates,  by  Rene  Richard 
Castel,”  in  10  volumes.  “  The 
Friend  of  Nature  ;  or  select  Obser¬ 
vations  on  various  Productions  of 
Nature  and  Art.  To  which  is  sub¬ 
joined  a  Catalogue  of  the  Animals 
in  the  Menagerie.  By  B.  Toscan.” 
“  Treatise  bn*  Mineralogy,  by  M. 
Haiiy,  Member  of  the  National 
Institute.  Published  by  the  Council 
o'f  Mines,”  in  5  volumes,  with 
plates.  A  work  of  great  extent 
and  importance ;  full,  clear,  and 
philosophical.  A  translatbm  would 
he  a  valuable  addition  to  English 
science.— Of  Mathematical  W  orks, 
the  principal  are,  “  The  Doctrine 
of  Derivations.  By  L.  F.  A.  Arbo- 
gast,  of  the  French  National  Insti¬ 
tute.”.  “  Course  of  Arithmetic, 
for  the  Use  of  the  Central  Schools, 


and  of  the  ■  Compting-house.  By 
Thevenau.” 

The  class  of  publications  relating 
to  Medicine  is  rather  numerous  : 
those  which  are  reported  most 
worthy  of  notice  are,  “  Legal 
Medicine  and  Medical  Police.  By 
P.  A.  O.  Mahon,  Professor  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  Chief  Physician  of  the 
Venereal  Hospital  at  Paris.  With 
Notes  by  M.  Fautrel;”  in  3  vo¬ 
lumes.  “  A  Manual  of  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Medicine,  an  elementary 
Work.  v  To  which  are  added 
several  Formulae  of  Medicaments,  * 
By  C.  GeofFroy,  M.  D.  Member  of 
the  National  Institute  ;”  2  volumes, 
octavo.  “  On  Nervous  Diseases. 
By  M- N.  S.Guillon  Pastel.”  “Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Nature  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  various  Diseases.  By  C, 
Portal,  M.  D.”  “  Treatise  on  the 

Dysentery  in  General,  containing 
a  new  Method  of  Cure.  By  J.  C, 
Jacobs,  M.  D.”  t(  New  Domestic 
Medicine,  from  the  Vegetables  of 
France.  By  J.  P.  Buchoz  in  2 
volumes.  “  Dissertation  on  An- 
gistenic  Inflammatory  Fever.  By 
J.  Aygalenque,  M.  D.”  “  On  the 

Plague,  or  the  memorable  Epochs 
ol  that  Calamity,  with  the  Means 
of  avoiding  it.  By  J.  P.  Papon 
2  volumes.  “  Inquiries  and  Dis¬ 
coveries  respecting  the  Nature  of 
the  Nervous  Fluid  or  Vital  Spirit,  • 
and  respecting  the  Manner  of  its 
Action,  after  new  and  exact  Ex¬ 
periments.  By  Professor  W.  Le 
Febure.”  “  An  Abridgement  of 
Anthropography,  or  an  exact  De¬ 
scription  of  all  the  external  Parts 
ol  the  Human  Body.” 

“Historical  Essays  on  theCauses 
and  Effects  of  the  Revolution  of 
France,  by  C.  F.  Beaulieu,”  in 
2  volumes ;  a  work  of  as  much 
impartiality  as  perhaps  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  those  who  write  so  near 
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the  period  of  great  events,  and 
who  have  themselves  been  per¬ 
sonally  concerned.  M.  Beaulieu 
seems  to  have  no  prejudices  to  gra¬ 
tify,  and  no  dogmas  to  assert  that 
will  not  now  be  patiently  listened 
to,  when  so  many  calamities  and 
disappointments  have  softened  the 
hearts  of  all  parties.— As  a  work 
calculated  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  history,  by  exhibiting  the  great 
and  principal  events  which  have 
taken  place  among  the  different 
people  of  the  world,  in  a  clear  and 
well -contrived  arrangement,  the 
following  seems  to  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  merit:  “  The 
Rudiments  of  History;  or,  A  gene¬ 
ral  and  particular  Sketch  of  the 
most  celebrated  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  Nations ;  intended  as  an  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  History  of  them; 
followed  by  a  brief  Account  of 
those  Books  in  which  History 
should  be  studied  in  all  its  Details  : 
by  Lewis  Domairon,  Professor  of 
'  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Military  School 
at  Paris,”  in  4  volumes. 

Under  the  heads  of  History, 
Biography,  or  Politics,  may  be 
placed  “  The  History  of  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  My¬ 
sore,  under  the  Reigns  of  Hyder 
Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib,  by  J.  Mi¬ 
chaud,”  a  work  which  we  should 
not  have  been  sorry  to  see  well 

J  t 

executed  by  an  English  pen.  M. 
Michaud's  materials  are,  as  may  be 
expected,  principally  taken  from 
English  publications;  but  with  these 
and  other  helps  he  has  formed  a 
very  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject,  in  a  pleasing  style,  occa¬ 
sionally  enlivened  by  apposite  re¬ 
flexions.— Memoirs  of  Egypt,” 
a  second  volume,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris,  in  which  there  are 
many  ingenious  papers.  In  our 
Domestic  Literature  of  the  present 


year,  we  noticed  the  Life  of  Spal¬ 
lanzani,  by  M.  Tourdes  :  another 
memoir,  of  that  celebrated  natural- 

e  title  of 
by  j.  L. 

Among  the  Voyages  and  Travels 
which  have  issued  from  the  French 
press,  we  find  “  A  Voyage  to 
the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Years  17  86  and  1787  ; 
containing  a  Description  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  Laws,  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Commerce  of  the  Stales 
of  Congo,  frequented  by  Europe¬ 
ans  :  and  an  Account  of  the  Slave- 
Trade  as  it  existed  there  before 
the  French  Revolution.  With  a 
Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Flope,  and  a  Description  of  the 
Military  Establishment  at  that  Co¬ 
lony,  by  L.  Degrandpre,  an  Officer 
of  the  French  Marine,”  in  2  vo¬ 
lumes.  This  work,  although  en¬ 
titled  a  voyage,  is  chiefly  histori¬ 
cal,  but  sufficiently  entertaining; 
and  the  information  respecting 
Congo  is  highly  interesting,  and 
in  a  great  measure  new. — “  The 
First  Voyage  round  the  World,  by 
the  Chevalier  Pigafetta,  with  the 
Squadron  of  Magellan,  during  the 
Years  1519,  20,  21,  and  22;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  Extract  of  the  Trea¬ 
tise  of  Navigation,  by  the  same 
Author ;  and  a  Dissertation  on 
Martin  Behaim,  with  a  Descrip¬ 
tion'  6f  his  Terrestrial  Globe;  with 
Maps  and  Prints.”  This  attempt 
to  deprive  sir  Francis  Drake  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  circum¬ 
navigator  will  doubtless  excite 
considerable  interest.  Three  cen¬ 
turies  are  elapsed  singe  this  first 
voyage  round  the  world  was  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  it  has  till  now  re¬ 
mained  unpublished.  A  transla¬ 
tion  would  certainly  bring*  this 
work  into  general  notice."*- ^Tra- 


ist  has  appeared  under 
an  ({  Historic  Eulogy, 
Alibert. 
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vels  in  Upper  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  an 
adopted  Member  of  the  Oneida 
Nation,  translated  and  published 
by  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  an 
American  Farmer,”  in  3  volumes, 
is  a  work  which  may  be  read  with 
interest  and  pleasure ;  but  we 
suspect  imagination  has  supplied  at 
least  the  colouring  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  if  not  more;  and  that,  in 
many  parts,  we  are  to.  consider  it 
as  a  composition  between  history 
and  novel. 

lt  Physical  and  Lithological  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Campania,  by  Scipio  Bres- 
lak  ;  translated  by  General  Ponmie- 
reuil,”  in  2  volumes,  was  published 
some  years  ago  in  Italy,  under  the 
title  of  the  ‘  Physical  Topography 
of  Campania.5  In  its  present  form, 
however,  it  is  so  much  improved 
and  enlarged,  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
commended  as  a  new  and'  very  in¬ 
structive  work. — The  best  publica¬ 
tion  under  this  head,  of  which  we 
have  seen  any  account,  is  a  “  Nau¬ 
tical  Tour  through  the  Sea  of  .Mar¬ 
mora  and  the  Black  Sea,  with 
Charts,”  in  2  volumes,  which  con¬ 
tains  little  original  matter,  if  we 
except  some  geographical  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Buxine  Sea,  by  colonel 
Labile,  communicated  to  the  au¬ 
thor  by  Mourner,  the  present  sub- 
" director  of  the  fortifications  of  Ge¬ 
neva. 

The  additions  to  our  stores  of 
Classical  works  of  polite  criticism, 
or  entertainment,  are  but  scanty ; 
most  publications  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  in  France,  at  present,  being 
translations,  or  new  editions.  Of 
the  literary  history  of  France,  how¬ 
ever,  many  very  curious  anecdotes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  “  Literary 
Correspondence,  addressed  to  his 
Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke 
(Paul),  afterward  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 


sia  ;  and  to  the  Count  Andrew 
Schowalow,  Chamberlain  to  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  from  1771 
to  1789,  by  John  Francis  La 
Harpc”  in  4  volumes.  La  Harpe 
is  in  general  a  most  severe  critic, 
and  has  much  of  the  presumption 
of  conscious  superiority ;  yet  this 
work  is  so  replete  with  entertain¬ 
ment  of  various  kinds,  that  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  dispraise  it. — The 
“  Tales,  Fables,  Songs,  and  Verses, 
by  L.  P.  Segur  senior.  Ex- Am¬ 
bassador  and  Member  of  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Body,”  display  much 
gaiety  of  fancy  and  elegance  of 
style.- — A  poem,  in  fifteen  books, 
of  very  considerable  merit  has  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Scandinavians,  translated  from  the 
Swedo-Gothic,  with  Observations 
on  the  Manners  and  Religion  of 
the  Ancient  Nations  of  Barbarian 
Europe,  by  J.  C.  Montbron,”  in 
2  volumes.  There  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  this  be  a  transla¬ 
tion  ;  we  have  at  least  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  existence  of 
the  pretended  original.  There  are 
many  marks,  of  genius  and  fancy, 
however,  although  we  cannot  com¬ 
pliment  the  author  on  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  northern  nations,  and 
their  antiquities.  —  “  The  Uni¬ 
verse  ;  a  Poem,  in  Prose,  in  twelve 
Books;  to  which  are  subjoined 
Notes  and  Observations  on  the 
Newtonian  System,  and  the  Na¬ 
tural  Theory  of  the  Earth.”  The 
author  avows  his  design  to  be,  to 
paint  the  universe,  considered  un¬ 
der  its  four  grand  points  of  view, 
natural,  moral,  political,  and  reli¬ 
gious  ;  and,  consequently,  to  deve¬ 
lop  the  four  principal  systems  rela¬ 
tive  to  each  of  these  divisions  ;  and 
linked  together  by  the  general 
system  of  the  opposition  of  good 
and  evil,  on  which  the  action  of 
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the  poem  depends.  On  these  sub-  covers  the  zeal  of  many  of  his 
jects  he  gives  ample  scope  to  the  countrymen;  but  on  this  subject  it 
wildness  of  imagination,  while  his  must  be  allowed  that  his  ignorance 
judgment  is  perplexed  and  con-  is  presumptuous,  and  that  to  the 
fused  in  every  step  by  the  mist  he  purity  of  his  morals  no  objection 
raises  around  him.  Ill  his  icon-  can  be  made, 
tempt  for  revealed  religion,  he  dis- 
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